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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

One  of  the  few  prerogatives  left  to  the  Crown  is  that 
of  concluding  treaties.  The  Peace  Treaty  does  not 
require  the  ratification  of  Parliament,  a  defect  in  our 
Constitution  which  Bagehot  earnestly  besought  us  to 
amend.  But  every  important  Treaty  involves  the  doing 
of  certain  things  which  require  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Thus  Cobden's  famous  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  in  1861  involved  an  alteration  of 
our  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  required  an  Act. 
So,  too,  the  Hague  conventions  of  1907  required  the 
introduction  of  The  Naval  Prize  Bill,  happily  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  191 1.  Thus  Parliament  in 
reality  retains  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  a 
Treaty.  The  Versailles  Treaty  of  1919  will  probably 
require  several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  legalise  the  execu- 
tion of  its  clauses,  and  in  the  meantime  a  short  general 
Bill,  really  a  kind  of  Act  of  Indemnity,  is  introduced 
to  authorise  the  Government  to  do  the  needful. 

The  Triple  Bond  between  France,  Britain  and 
America  seems  to  us  far  more  important  than  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations.  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  bound  by  agree- 
ment or  treaty  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
fight  with  V ranee  against  Germany  in  an  unprovoked 
war,  or  a  war  of  aggression.  This  tri-partite  league 
does  not  argue  much  confidence  in  either  the  League  of 
Nations  or  the  Versailles  peace,  and  it  was  very  clever 
of  M.  Clemenceau  to  get  it  out  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
George.  But  as  it  has  been  signed,  why  bother  about 
guarantees  or  the  League  of  Nations?  Here  you  have 
both  in  the  most  workable  and  concentrated  form  ;  it  is 
a  "potted  "  League  of  Nations.  No  possible  or  con- 
ceivable Continental  federation  or  combination  would 
venture  to  go  to  war  against  England,  America  and 
France  for  the  next  hundred  years,  provided  always 
those  Powers  are  not  dissolved  by  anarchists. 

Worn  out  with  the  exciting  labour  of  the  last  eight 
months,  the  weary  Titan  (i.e.,  The  Big  Three) 
assumes  that  the  worst  of  his  trouble  is  over,  now 
that  be  has  signed  peace  with  Germany.  We  fear 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  facile  optimism.  There  is 
going  to  be  the  most  serious  trouble  over  the  claims  of 
Italy  for  "compensations"  in  all  directions.  There 
will  be  trouble  in  the  Tyrol  from  German  Austrians ; 
and  there  will  be  trouble  from  the  peoples  (Slavs  and 


Mohammedans)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
Then  the  Greeks  are  beginning  to  protest  against  the 
retention  by  Italy  of  the  Dodekanese,  the  twelve 
islands  wrested  by  Italy  from  Turkey  as  the  price  of 
the  Tripoli  war.  The  Greeks  are  also  putting  in  a 
claim  to  Smyrna,  on  the  ground  that  there,  as  in  the 
islands,  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Greek. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Greeks  prefer  the  Turks 
as  rulers  to  the  Italians. 

The  Prime  Minister  deserved  his  triumphant  recep- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  which  really 
was  an  expression  of  national,  not  partisan,  feeling- 
Surely  he  has  climbed  to  "power's  meridian  height," 
and  his  personal  friends  and  public  admirers  must  be 
content.  May  he  remain,  if  he  will  be  loyal  to  those 
who  have  placed  him  there,  the  party  of  law  and  order 
and  property.  Last  autumn,  having  his  choice  of  three 
parties,  the  Labourites,  the  Asquithites,  and  the  Tories, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  deliberately  chose  the  Tories, 
because,  as  he  said  frankly,  he  felt  he  could  trust  them 
more  unreservedly  than  either  of  the  other  parties.  By 
the  support  of  the  Tories,  generous'  and  uncritical  sup- 
port he  will  admit,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  wound  up  the 
war  and  returned,  like  Marcellus,  decked  with  the 
spolia  opima.  He  must  not  now  throw  us  to  the  wolves. 

It  would  be  ignorance  of  political  dynamics  to  assume 
that  nothing  can  ever  shake  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
present  ascendancy,  for  nothing  is  so  short-lived  as 
public  favour.  We  remember  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
return  from  Berlin  in  1878,  and  his  driving  through  a 
sea  of  upturned  welcoming  faces  in  Trafalgar  Square  to 
Downing  Street,  where  "  peace  with  honour  "  was 
delivered  to  a  grateful  nation.  Two  years  later  he  was 
hurled  from  office  by  Gladstone,  and  the  next  year  he 
died.  We  remember,  after  the  flight  of  Piggott,  wit- 
nessing Parnell's  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1888,  the  whole  Liberal  party,  led  by  Gladstone, 
rising  to  its  feet  and  cheering.  Two  years  later  Parnell 
was  sliding  down  the  fire-escape  from  Mrs.  O 'Shea's 
hotel,  and  three  years  later  he  was  dead  and  dis- 
honoured.    Absint  omina  ! 

Every  sane  person  must  wish  to  bring  down  prices  to 
a  tolerable  point  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  of  the 
ways  of  doing  this  is  to  subscribe  to  the  new  Loan. 
Every  ^1,000  lent  to  the  Government  to-day  enables  it 
to  cancel  Treasury  Bills  and  convert  short-dated  into 
long-dated  bonds.     Every  ^"1,000  so  lent  reduces  the 
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inflation  of  currency  proportionately.  Every  ^1,000 
so  lent  is  subtracted  from  the  Bank  deposits,  which  are 
being  spent  on  extravagant  articles  of  luxury  and 
riotous  living.  Nothing  brings  prices  down  more 
surely  and  rapidly  than  a  contraction  of  luxurious 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  depletion  of  deposits  reduces  the  wages  fund,  or 
the  capital  available  for  industries. 

Passing  through  Trafalgar  Square  on  Saturday 
evening  (sennight)  we  saw  Nelson  gazing  down  on  the 
roaring  rocking  mob  with  a  bright  electric  star  on  his 
forehead.  It  is  the  one  graceful  and  poetical  inspira- 
tion that  has  come  to  these  publicity  pantaloons ;  and 
we  thought  of  some  lines  of  Shelley  addressed  to  a 
very  different  person  : 

"  Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  lieht  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar; 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battl'-    '^"hitude. " 

The  cases  of  the  treatment  by  the  War  Office  and 
the  Pensions  Ministry  of  disabled  officers,  which  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  brought  before  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, make  one's  blood  boil.  They  are  really  shame- 
ful, especially  when  contrasted  with  the  generous  doles 
distributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  loafers  and 
laundresses  and  domestic  servants  who  will  not  work. 
Here  are  officers  of  long  service,  disabled  by  gunshot 
wounds  or  nervous  shock,  who  are  penniless  with 
starving  families,  because  the  War  Office  hold  up 
their  papers,  or  because  the  Pensions  Ministry  cannot 
find  time  to  attend  to  their  claims.  We  are  glad  that 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  animadverted  on  the  too  notorious 
brutality  of  army  medical  officers,  who  treat  everyone 
as  a  malingerer.  The  case  of  disabled  privates  is 
made  more  difficult  by  "  the  hostility  "  of  the  Trade 
Unions— Sir  Douglas  refused  to  retract  the  word  — 
who  will  not  allow  men  trained  in  Government  schools 
to  work  with  their  own  members.  The  Trade  Union- 
ists will  not  teach  these  poor  fellows  their  craft,  and 
apparently  they  will  not  allow  them  to  be  taught  by 
anybody  else.  The  condition  of  an  officer  who  can 
neither  obtain  his  gratuity  nor  his  pension,  owing  to 
red-tape  delays,  is  simply  that  of  a  beggar. 

The  steady  and  growing  opposition  of  the  Indi- 
vidualists in  the  House  of  Commons  has  rescued  some 
considerable  fragments  of  authority  from  the  devour- 
ing maw  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pru- 
dently bowed  to  the  rising  storm.  The  docks  and 
harbours,  and  partially  the  roads,  are  to  be  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Transport  Bill.  With 
regard  to  the  railways  it  is  clear  that  the  Government 
do  not  mean  to  nationalise  in  the  sense  of  buying  out 
the  shareholders ;  but  there  will  be  control  for  the 
purpose  of  co-ordination,  and  the  guarantee  of  divi- 
dends will  be  continued.  It  is  said  by  those  qualified 
to  speak  that  if  the  State  had  paid  the  proper  price  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  railway  companies  during 
the  war,  and  for  wear  and  tear,  there  would  be  no  loss  on 
the  working.  With  regard  to  the  coal  mines  we 
understand  that  the  owners  intend  to  resist  nationali- 
sation to  the  death.    We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  sum  of  Wednesday's  debate  on  the  Transport 
Bill  is  that  the  Government  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
nationalisation  of  industry,  but  that  they  intend  to 
make  an  experiment  on  the  railways  by  continuing 
State  management  for  the  next  two  years.  If  the 
experiment  succeeds,  the  Government  will  no  doubt 
propose  a  Bill  for  the  expropriation  of  the  shareholders. 
There  was  much  force  in  the  remark  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
that  if  the  Government  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
finance,  they  must  control  the  expenditure,  i.e.,  the 
personnel.  But,  as  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks  quaintly,  but 
correctly,  put  it,  there  is  the  "genesis  of  a  split"  in 
the  Health  and  Transport  Bills  with  regard  to  the 
Coalition.  Both  Bills  arc  a  forward  step  to  State 
Socialism'^  and  as  the  Coalition  was  not  formed  on 
thai  basis,  bul  with  the  object  of  concluding  peace,  if 
the  Slate  Socialists  go  too  far,  the  Tory  Individualists 
will  revolt. 


We  are  more  afraid  of  the  selfishness  of  the  coal- 
owners  and  their  acceptance  of  Nationalisation  to  save 
their  pockets,  than  we  are  of  the  tall  talk  of  the 
Smillieites.  When  Gladstone  brought  in  his  first 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1885  he  coupled  it  with  an  offer 
of  purchase  to  the  landlords  on  liberal  terms,  cash 
down.  The  Irish  landlords  patriotically  refused  the 
bribe,  and  threw  out  his  Home  Rule.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  the  coal-owners  to  refuse  the  bribe  of  State  pur- 
chase for  the  sake  of  saving  the  country  from  ruin? 
Let  them  reflect — to  appeal  to  a  lower  motive — how 
long  they  are  likely  to  receive  the  interest  on  their  coal 
Bonds,  the  Victory  Bonds  of  the  revolutionary 
Socialists. 

In  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  scheme  of  Dominion 
Government  for  Ireland  we  understand  that  Dublin, 
not  London,  will  be  what  Ottawa  is  to  Canada.  In 
other  words  that  there  will  be  a  Parliament  at  Dublin, 
consisting  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  Senate  or 
House  of  Lords  and  that  there  will  be  provincial 
parliaments  or  legislatures,  as  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Alberta,  Vancouver,  Manitoba,  etc.,  in  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster,  Connaught  and  Leinster.  The  Irish  Parliament 
is  to  be  given  complete  autonomy,  including  taxation, 
excluding  only  the  naval  and  military  commands.  But 
is  it  not  obvious  that  such  a  Parliament,  while  accepting 
the  Crown  of  King  George  to  start  with,  will  very 
shortly  proclaim  a  republic?  We  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  appreciate  his 
noble  and  unselfish  efforts  to  improve  the  material  con- 
dition of  his  oountry.  But  has  he  not  devoted  his  life 
to  trying  to  settle  the  unsettleable? 

Presumably  the  Government  ordered  the  Attorney- 
General  to  ask  for  the  cancellation  of  Mr.  de  Laszlo's 
certificate  of  naturalisation  and  held  the  inquiry  in 
public  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  what  is  called 
public  opinion.  The  cackle  of  the  clubs  and  the 
scandal  of  tea  and  dinner  tables  would  have  it  that  Mr. 
de  Laszlo  had  wormed  military  or  political  secrets  out 
of  his  distinguished  sitters  and  clandestinely  conveyed 
them  to  Austria.  Such  conduct,  if  proved,  would  have 
deserved,  not  denaturalisation,  but  shooting.  Of 
course,  the  Attorney-General  knew  very  well  that  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  this  suspicion, 
which  was  on  a  par  with  most  spy-plots.  But  great 
politicians  of  all  parties  were  implicated,  both  as  sitters 
and  as  sponsors  of  naturalisation.  And  so,  perhaps 
wisely,  the  Government  held  a  public  sitting. 

Mr.  de  Laszlo's  breaches  of  the  law,  rightly  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Justice  Salter  and  the  Committee,  in 
confirming  the  certificate,  as  "  technical,"  did  more 
credit  to  his  heart  than  his  head.  It  was  wrong  and 
foolish  to  give  a  sovereign  to  an  escaped  Hungarian 
officer — the  Germans  would  have  shot  him  for  this — 
and  it  was  foolish,  if  not  wrong,  to  send  money  to  his 
brother  in  Hungary  through  the  post.  It  raises  the 
nice  question  of  casuistry  whether  a  man's  duty  to  his 
near  relations  or  friends  is  of  superior  obligation  to  his 
duty  as  a  citizen.  A  somewhat  similar  conflict  between 
public  and  private  obligation  arose  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  repeated 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Gatty  a  scandal  which  was  being  cir- 
culated against  him  by  his  Tory  opponent,  and  which 
Mr.  Wyndham  had  heard  in  the  lobbies.  Mr.  Gatty 
brought  an  action  for  libel  which  ruined  Mr. 
Farquharson,  the  Tory  member.  The  Tories  of  the 
day  blamed  Mr.  Wyndham  for  sacrificing  his  party  to 
his  friend.  We  thoughl  and  still  think  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  did  right  :  but  it  is  a  question  which  each 
man  will  decide  according  to  his  view  of  public  duties. 

To  say  that  the  Paris  Conference  has  finished  its 
labours  because  the  German  delegates  have  signed  the 
Treaty  and  the  protocol  is  absurd  :  it  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  its  task.  Treaties  have  to  be  concluded 
with  what  remains  of  Austria,  with  what  remains  of 
Turkey,  with  Bulgaria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  treaties 
with  the  new  republics  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  new  kingdom  of  Serbia,  the  Russian 
States,   Finland.       Those  treaties  and  constitutions 
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may  well  occupy  another  twelve  months,  and  we  are 
curious  to  know  by  whom  and  where  they  are  to  be 
carried  on.  Is  the  scene  to  be  shifted  from  Paris  to 
Geneva?  And  are  the  huge  delegations  of  the  different 
countries  to  remain  at  work?  Certainly  England  can- 
not spare  its  Prime  Minister  any  longer.  Is  it  not 
time,  now  that  the  United  States  is  definitely  in  the 
business  of  European  diplomacy,  that  English  should 
be  declared  the  official  language?  Erance  has  a  popu- 
lation of  42,000,000 ;  but  the  populations  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  (not  counting  India)  are 
about  200,000,000. 

Who  dares  to  say  that  this  Government  is  not 
economical?  It  is  true  that  between  the  Armistice  in 
the  beginning  of  November  and  the  General  Election 
in  the  middle  of  December,  1918,  the  Government 
ordered  the  production  of  65  millions  worth  of  aero- 
planes to  be  continued  ;  and  it  is  true  that  at  the  end  of 
December,  when  the  General  Election  was  over,  the 
Government  ordered  the  aeroplanes  to  be  destroyed — 
in  both  cases  that  work  might  be  provided  for 
the  electors.  The  construction  looked  forward  to  votes 
to  be  given  :  the  destruction  looked  backward  on  votes 
that  had  been  given.  But  what  of  it?  It  is  also  true, 
as  triumphantly  imparted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Kellaway,  that  Lord  Inverforth  (the  same  who 
went  round  with  linen  samples  in  his  pocket),  by  cur- 
tailing the  kilts  of  the  Highlanders  saved  ^80,000. 
Surely  this  ought  to  close  the  mouths  of  fault-finders. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  Lord  Inverforth  can  no  longer 
stand  for  a  Scotch  Constituency,  or  surely  he  would  be 
kilted. 

We  receive  many  complaints,  some  of  which  we 
have  published,  about  the  dearness  and  discomfort  of 
West  End  restaurants.  As  to  dearness  the  restaurants 
are  no  worse  than  most  clubs.  The  prices  of  food  are 
still  fixed  for  most  articles  by  the  Controller,  and  are 
ruinously  high,  partly  owing  to  the  laziness  of  dock 
labourers  who  won't  unload  ships,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  fixing  minimum  wages 
at  a  moment  of  artificial  inflation.  But  when  the  club 
or  restaurant  has  bought  its  food  in  the  market  it  must 
add  to  that  cost  the  higher  wages  of  service,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  linen,  laundries,  plate,  and  glass. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  prices  of  which  we  think  the 
customers  at  restaurants  are  entitled  to  complain  as  of 
the  absence  of  elbow-room  and  the  presence  of  inso- 
lence from  managers  and  waiters.  The  restaurateur 
or  hotel-keeper  holds  a  license  from  a  public  authority 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  and  in  order  to 
make  more  money  he  has  no  business  to  overcrowd  his 
rooms,  still  less  to  treat  his  patrons  with  rudeness.  It 
would  bring  the  Ritz  and  its  imitators  to  their  senses  if 
some  one  were  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  their  licenses 
on  the  ground  of  over-crowding,  exorbitant  charges  for 
bad  food,  and  incivility. 

"  Nearly  all  the  clubs  are  over-crowded  at  lunch  and 
dinner  time.  We  wonder  why  some  500  men,  who 
appreciate  good  food  eaten  in  a  cool  and  ample  atmos- 
phere, don't  form  a  real  club  de  luxe,  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Amphitryon,  which  came  to  grief  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  its  premises.  An  entrance  fee  of 
£100,  and  an  annual  fee  of  ^"ioo,  would  provide  (from 
500  members)  ^50,000  to  furnish  and  alter  one  of  the 
many  West  End  mansions  now  begging  for  tenants  : 
a.nd  £s°y°oo  for  the  running  of  the  club  in  something 
like  modest  comfort.  The  trouble  would  be  that  the 
club  would  be  so  well  done  that  at  least  400  members 
would  always  be  there  at  meal-time,  and  no  house 
would  be  big  enough.  Another  certain  cause  of  dis- 
content would  be  the  discovery  by  every  member  that 
the  man  he  hated  most  in  London  was  dining  at  the 
next  table. 

Lieut-Colonel  Malone,  M.P.,  is  a  generous  man,  for 
he  presents  the  world  with  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
two  columns  of  The  Daily  Express.  Just  look  at  me  ! 
says  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  for  Totten- 
ham ;  here  I  am  a  colonel  at  27  and  an  M.P.  at  28! 
and  all  owing  to  Pelmanism  !    The  Colonel  seems  to 


us  a  little  unjust  to  his  progenitors  :  but  let  that  pass  : 
we  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Except  in  one 
instance,  imparted  to  us  confidentially,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  anybody  an  admission 
that  he  or  she  has  been  paid  for  writing  "  glowing 
tributes"  to  Pelmanism.  But  we  have  obtained  the 
names  of  five  persons,  as  eminent  as  Colonel  Malone, 
who  have  refused  to  accept  the  following  sums  of 
money  offered  by  Pelman.  They  are  Lady  St.  Hclier 
(,£105);  Sir  Edward  Clarke  (^105);  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  (^52);  Mr.  Justice  Darling  (^42);  and  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  (^'42).  May  we  add  Colonel  Malone's 
name  to  this  bead-roll  of  worthies  ? 

Berry's  Magical  Electric  Fire  (86,  Newman  Street) 
deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  truly  a  marvel  and  a  show. 
Instead  of  the  hideous  sausages,  you  get  a  great  mass 
of  glowing  coal  (made  of  blocks  of  silica)  which  can  be 
fitted  to  any  grate.  By  pressing  switch  1  you  consume 
1  electrical  unit  per  hour ;  switch  2  consumes  2  units  ; 
and  switch  3  consumes  3  units ;  highest  cost  6d.  per 
hour.  The  radiant  heat  emanates  from  a  tray  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  apparently  red-hot  fire  is  so  cool  at 
the  top  that  you  can  sprinkle  one  or  two  real  coals  on  it, 
which  remain  unconsumed  and  complete  the  illusion. 
The  engineer  explained  to  us  that  "  the  psychological 
effect  "  is  such  that,  looking  at  the  red  embers,  even  at 
their  coolest  consumption,  makes  you  feel  warm,  and 
we  believe  it.  We  have  been  warned  not  to  look  upon 
the  wine  when  it  is  red.  We  advise  everybody  to  look 
upon  the  Berry  fire  when  it  is  red,  and  snap  their 
fingers  at  Mr.  Smillie. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  point  for  the  historical 
student  to  discover  which  of  the  two  commodities,  beer 
or  sugar,  had  been  more  fatal  to  Governments.  Sugar 
wrecked  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  in  1841  :  in 
1885  Gladstone's  Cabinet  was  drowned  in  beer.  We 
suspect  that  the  present  Government  received  informa- 
tion that  the  peace  celebrations  would  be  disturbed 
unless  something  was  done  to  restore  to  the  Briton  his 
twopenny  pint  and  as  many  of  them  as  he  likes. 
Accordingly,  the  restriction  on  quantity  is  to  be  re- 
moved ;  but  a  low  alcoholic  strength  is  to  be  main- 
tained, except  for  a  small  quantity  of  strong  beer, 
which  is  to  be  sold  at  8d.  a  pint.  We  don't  quite  see 
what  is  to  be  gained,  from  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  by  changing  the  board  of  liquor  control 
for  a  liquor  Commission  under  the  Food  Controller. 
The  last  thing  anybody  thinks  or  cares  about  to-day  is 
personal  liberty.  . 

The  total  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drinks  throughout 
a  continent  inhabited  by  100,000,000  souls,  which  will 
become  the  law  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  January 
next,  should  awaken  us  to  the  terrible  danger  of  being 
ruled  by  numbers.  Not  that  we  believe  American  num- 
bers to  be  at  the  back  of  this  barbarous  tyranny.  But 
when  an  enormous  constituency  is  broken  up  into 
autonomous  fragments  called  States,  the  power  of  the 
fanatic,  and  the  vote-sweeper  with  unlimited  funds 
become  terrifying.  There  will  be  a  presidential  election 
in  November,  1920;  and  until  that  day  we  fear  the 
United  States  must  suffer  much,  and  England  in- 
directly. Until  that  day  we  must  not  take  too  seriously 
the  Republican  manoeuvres  on  the  Irish  question.  But 
when  that  day  comes,  it  will,  we  hope  and  believe, 
result  in  a  crushing  Republican  victory.  And  after  that 
day  we  shall  see  Irish  and  German  voters  and  tee- 
totallers put  in  their  proper  place,  "  the  cooler,"  known 
in  England  as  "jug." 

Lawn-tennis  at  Wimbledon  has  been  gathering  great 
crowds.  The  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Australian  players,  who  have  put  the  United 
States  representatives  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Patterson  is 
amazingly  brilliant.  His  fine  volleying  and  particularly 
severe  service  have  been  too  much  for  our  own  effective, 
but  somewhat  stately  and  casual  stylists.  Mdlle. 
Lenglen  has  also  been  a  great  attraction,  playing  with 
the  abandon  of  a  girl,  and  the  force  and  resource  of  a 
practised  male. 
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UNDER  WHICH  KING,  BEZONIAN? 

WHEN  Justice  Shallow,  with  a  view  to  inducing 
Pistol  to  tell  his  court  news,  observed,  "  1  am, 
sir,  under  the  king  in  some  authority,"  that  worthy 
roared  back,  "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  Speak 
or  die."  Imagining,  not  wishing  like  Caligula,  that 
the  nation  had  but  one  head,  we  feel  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  ask  for  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion :  "  Under  which  king,  Briton?  King  Coal  or  King 
George?  Speak  or  die."  This  question  really  has 
been  put  for  us  by  the  Labour  Conference,  which, 
sweeping  aside  the  recently  elected  House  of  Commons 
and  its  chosen  Ministers  as  capitalists,  tyrants,  and 
imbeciles,  proclaims  King  Coal  with  the  loud  trumpet 
of  a  "card  vote."  We  imagined,  in  our  innocence, 
that  the  ballot  and  universal  suffrage,  no  bribery  being- 
possible,  really  established  upon  an  inexpugnable  basis 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  choose  its  rulers,  and  to 
enforce  the  laws  made  by  them.  We  were  wrong.  In 
a  House  of  Commons  elected  six  months  ago,  there  are 
no  more  than  74  Labour  members  out  of  a  total  of  707. 
As  the  manual  labourers,  of  both  sexes,  form  go  per 
cent,  of  the  constituencies,  to  the  plain  man  that  elec- 
tion seems  to  affirm  one  distinct  proposition,  if  no  other. 
It  appears  to  say,  as  distinctly  as  anything  can  be  said 
by  ten  or  twelve  million  people,  that  the  working 
classes  wish  to  leave  the  business  of  Government  in  the 
hands  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  do  not  wish  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions.  This  desire  is 
the  clearer,  because  in  nearly  every  constituency  a 
Labour  candidate  appeared  at  the  poll. 

This  disposition  of  power  is  naturally  unpleasing 
to  men  like  Messrs.  Smillie  and  Hodges  and  Williams, 
to  whom  a  state  of  order  is  a  sentence  of  obscurity. 
They  have  discovered  in  the  last  four  years  that  their 
countrymen  and  women  and  their  children  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  health  and  happiness  on  coal  and 
railways  and  the  docks.  Hence  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  is  not  only  to  hold  the  country  to  ransom  for 
their  wages,  but  which  is  to  seize  on  the  Government, 
that  is,  to  ignore  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  to  settle  the  foreign  policy  of 
Britain.  It  seems  at  first  sight  merely  ludicrous  that 
Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges  and  Williams,  leading  the 
triple  alliance  of  miners,  dockers  and  railway  men, 
should  assume  the  absolute  government  of  a  country 
like  Britain,  with  an  old  society,  and  long  traditions. 
Old  societies  and  long  traditions  are  always  thought  in- 
vincible— until  they  are  attacked.  It  has  been  the  mis- 
take of  all  the  dethroned  kings  in  history  :  it  is  the 
mistake  which  established  authority  is  for  ever  repeat- 
ing :  look  around  Europe  for  examples.  It  will  be  a 
mistake  to  put  aside  with  a  smile  the  ruffianly  threats 
and  boasting  of  the  Labour  leaders  at  the  Conference. 
It  will  be  wiser  to  examine  the  line  of  their  policy,  and 
meanwhile  to  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  best  means  of 
countering  the  danger? 

The  first  aim  of  a  revolutionary  party  is  to  disarm 
the  State  of  all  coercive  power.  That  is  why  the 
Labour  leaders  fasten  on  the  army  and  the  police,  and 
demand  their  emancipation.  There  is  to  be  no  conscrip- 
tion, under  which  term  is  included  every  kind  of 
national  service  :  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
place  the  police  under  the  control  of  the  trade  unions 
is  denounced,  Marston  being  received  with  all  honour. 
Without  soldiers  and  without  constables  to  interfere 
with  his  revels,  King  Coal  and  his  courtiers  would  have 
;i  merry  time.  Consistent  with  the  disarming  of  the 
Home  Government  is  the  demand  that  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  must  not  be  interfered  with.  The  Bol- 
shevik, we  know,  is  "the  Socialist  in  his  working 
dress."  At  the  Labour  Conference  Admiral  Koltchak 
was  described  as  a  murderer  and  a  reactionary.  As  it 
is  impossible  in  these  d;iys  to  suppose  that  the 
Labourites  are  ignorant  of  what  has  been  happening  in 
Russia  since  1917,  we  are  driven  to  the  inference  that  a 
certain  number  of  British  working-men  do  really  sym- 
pathise with  murder,  rape,  and  robbery;  and  that  they 

are  themselves  prepared  to  commit  murder,  rape,  and 
robbery  on  their  fellow  citizens  even  as  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  best  way  of  countering  this  brutal  movement 
cannot  be  decided  until  we  know  what  is  the  attitude 


of  the  Prime  Minister  towards  the  nationalisation  of 
industry.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  decides  that  he  will  be 
Premier  to  King  Coal  instead  of  to  King  George,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  break  up  the  Parliament  and 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  question,  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian  ?    Speak  or  die. 


HOUSING    THE  POOR. 

LET  no  one  imagine  that  we  purpose  writing  about 
the  provision  of  ^1,000  houses  to  be  let  at  ^10 
a  year  to  the  overpaid,  underworked,  overfed  classes, 
once  known  as  the  labouring  or  deserving  poor,  now 
sponging  by  virtue  of  an  exploded  title  on  the  crushed 
and  terrified  victims  of  their  blackmail.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  in  our  mind  :  the  proletariat  have  champions 
and  flatterers  to  spare.  It  is  about  the  housing  of  the 
upper  and  upper  middle  classes  that  we  are  concerned. 
YVhere  and  how  are  they  to1  live?  The  other  day  we 
wandered  round  Bayswater,  South  Kensington  and 
Belgravia.  We  passed  through  streets  and  squares  of 
gracious,  spacious  houses,  two-thirds  of  them  appar- 
ently shut  up,  at  least  the  blinds  were  down,  though,  of 
course,  the  family,  like  the  De  Courcys  in  Trollope's 
novel,  may  have  been  living  in  the  little  back  room, 
politely  called  by  advertisers  "the  study."  Take 
Lancaster  Gate,  for  example,  and  Queen's  Gate,  and 
Eaton  Square.  How  are  people  to  go  on  living  in  these 
houses  without  servants,  and  with  rates  perpetually 
rising?  Last  year  the  County  and  Borough  Councils 
suddenly  raised  the  rate  by  14  per  cent.,  so  that  he  who 
formerly  paid  ^87  a  year  now  pays  £100.  With  large 
housing  and  educational  schemes  in  sight,  these  rates 
will  have  to  be  raised  again,  probably  by  50  per  cent., 
until  the  rates  will  equal  half  the  rack-rent.  This  is 
bad  :  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  impossibility  of  getting 
servants,  even  at  double  the  pre-war  wage.  These 
Bayswater  and  South  Kensington  and  Belgravian 
houses  require  a  staff  of  servants  running  from  four  to 
ten  in  number,  four  being  the  irreducible  minimum. 
Eaton  Square  is  a  good  old  country  gentleman's 
square;  Queen's  Gate  and  Lancaster  Gate,  and  their 
vicinage,  have  been  the  homes  of  fhe  prosperous  pro- 
fessional and  City  classes.  With  incomes  halved  by 
taxation,  and  the  remaining  moiety  halved  by  the 
present  prioes,  how  are  these  people  to  meet  the  demand 
for  double  wages  advanced  by  demoralised  servant 
girls?  The  thing  is  not  to  be  done.  The  question 
presses,  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  large  houses, 
built  nearly  a  century  ago?  It  is  a  question  which 
touches  nearly  the  great  ground  landlords  of  London, 
whose  leases  will  be  falling  in  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  some  of  them  at  an  earlier  date.  Marylebone, 
which  is  divided  between  Lord  Portman  and  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  (the  successor  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland),  was  built  before  what  used  to  be  called 
Tyburnia,  and  is  now  called  Paddington  or  Bayswater. 
On  the  Portman  and  Howard  de  Walden  estates  the 
leases  have  in  many  cases  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years  to  run.  On  the  Paddington  estate,  which  is 
divided  between  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Thistlethwaites,  the  leases  have  about  sixteen 
years  to  run.  On  the  South  Kensington  estate,  partly 
owned  by  Lord  Iveagh,  who  bought  from  Lord  Ken- 
sington, and  Smith's  trustees,  the  leases  are  longer, 
running  to  about  forty  years.  On  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's estate  the  run  of  the  leases  is  about  twenty 
years, though  many  new  leases  have  been  granted.  The 
las1  developed  of  the  London  estates  is  the  Pont  Street, 
Cadogan  Square  and  Sloane  Street  portion  of  Lord 
Cadogan's  property,  and  there  the  leases  are  quite 
long,  running  to  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Of  course  the 
jewel  of  the  Westminster  property  is  Mayfair,  and  there 
a  great  deal  of  rebuilding  has  been  done  in  the  last 
forty  years,  and  new  long  leases  have  been  granted. 
We  can  remember  when  Mount  Street  consisted  of  two 
rows  of  what  we  should  now  call  hovels. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  always  be 
enough  rich  people  to  occupv  a  few  favoured  spots, 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  Berkeley  Square,  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  Belgravo  Square,  though  Grosvenor  Place 
is  in  some  peril.     The  millionaire  will  always  be  with 
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us,  no  matter  what  taxation  may  be  imposed, 
and  the  tribe  will  be  large  enough  to  fill 
the  houses  on  the  Olympian  heights  described 
above.  But  of  the  other  houses  that  we  have 
indicated,  in  the  "gardens,"  "  gates  "  and  "  squares," 
we  know  not  where  the  occupiers  will  be  found.  The 
usual  answer  is  that  they  will  be  turned  into  flats.  But 
it  is  easier  said  than  done.  Take  an  average  house  of 
£.300  a  year,  with  rates  of  another  £100  a  year.  Such 
a  house  has  three  or  four  sitting  rooms  (the  fourth  a 
cupboard,  in  effect,  or  closet),  eight  or  ten  bedrooms, 
and  the  basement  occupied  by  kitchen,  servants'  hall, 
butler's  room,  etc.  How  is  such  a  house  to  be  con- 
verted into  flats?  The  ground  floor  consists  <:1  an  en- 
trance strip,  or  corridor,  a  dining-room  of  good  size, 
a  small  back-room,  called  a  library  or  study,  and  some- 
times a  smaller  third  room,  which  ought  to  be  a  lava- 
tory. The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  what  is 
called  a  double-drawing-room,  that  is  a  large  room 
shaped  like  the  letter  L,  which  would  make  two  good 
separate  rooms;  nothing  else  at  all  on  that  floor.  How 
can  you  make  flats  out  of  such  houses?  Where  are 
trie  kitchens,  pantries,  lavatories,  to  be  found,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  on  each  floor?  Where  are  the  separate 
entrances,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  compara- 
tive privacy  of  a  flat?  Where  are  the  lifts  to  be  put? 
Apart  from  the  expense,  there  is  no  room  for  a  lift  in 
the  average  Bayswater  or  South  Kensington  House. 
These  houses  cannot  be  converted  into  flats,  as  that 
term  is  ordinarily  understood.  But  they  might  be  occu- 
pied by  two  or  three  tenants,  each  on  a  floor,  if  they 
could  agree  to  use  a  common  kitchen  and  to  use  a 
common  staff  of  servants.  And  why  should  they  not 
do  so?  Because  Britons  are  shy  and  quarrelsome 
animals,  not  in  the  least  gregarious,  like  the  Americans, 
or  the  French.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is, 
however,  stronger  than  the  longest  habit;  and  we  think 
that  hard  necessity  may  force  some  families  to  give 
up  hating  their  component  members,  and  others  to 
abandon  their  exclusiveness.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  with  the  women.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
bachelors  of  the  class  we  are  thinking  of  combining  to 
run  joint  establishments  of  quite  a  luxurious  character. 
Another  result  of  this  housing  problem  may  be  that  the 
pleasant  suburbs,  so  vulgarly  derided  by  Gilbert  and 
Oscar  W  ilde,  may  once  more  creep  into  favour.  Lord 
Chesterfield  maintained  a  summer  house  at  Bfack- 
heath,  and  Horace  Walpole  lived  at  Twickenham,  while 
the  great  Bacon  died  at  Hampstead.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  have  at 
present  is  to  get  out  of  their  town  houses.  We  suggest 
that  they  might  offer  them  to  the  County  Council  as 
new  homes  for  the  idle  rich  under  their  protection.  The 
paying-guest  system  will  doubtless  be  adopted,  in 
secret,  by  many  aristocrats.  The  contributory  arrange- 
ment was  the  usual  thing  among  relatives,  and  even 
friends,  in  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  days.  The 
first  F.G.  was  undoubtedly  King  Lear;  but  he,  if  we 
remember  right,  did  not  find  it  a  workable  plan  ;  and 
amongst  "the  splendid  women  "  of  war-times  we  fear 
there  will  be  found  not  a  few  Regans  and  Gonerils. 

THE  IRISH   IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IF  ever  intelligent  propaganda  were  called  for  on 
Britain's  behalf  in  Washington,  it  is  surely  at  this 
hour,  when  Mr.  de  Valera,  the  Spanish-American 
"  President  "  of  the  Sinn  Fein  "  Republic  "  of  Ireland, 
holds  mischief-making  levies  in  the  state  suite  of  the 
big  Waldorf  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-Fourth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Senators  and  millionaires ;  industrial  magnates,  pre- 
lates of  the  Catholic  Church,  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy ;  authors,  journalists  and  social  lion-hunters 
— all  these  and  many  more  hang  on  the  old  incendiary 
speech  about  Ireland's  savage  fate  under  the  British 
oppressor.  Were  not  millions  of  the  Irish  driven  out 
by  tyranny  and  famine,  from  the  hungry  'forties 
onwards  ? 

Finland  under  the  Tsar;  cruelly-divided  Poland, 
gallant  Bohemia,  the  distracted  Reichsland  torn  from 
France  by  the  first  Deutsche  Kaiser — none  of  these 


wronged  "small  nations"  dwindled  and  mourned  as 
poor  Ireland  has  done  under  a  foreign  yoke.  And  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

Did  not  England's  ruling  classes  side  with  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War  when  Lincoln  was  striving  desperately 
to  save  the  Union?  Did  not  Gladstone  exult  that 
Jefferson  Davis  "had  made  a  nation?  " 

Meanwhile,  Ireland  is  the  political  football  of  next 
year's  Presidential  campaign.  Both  parties  toss  it  back 
and  forth  "according  to  plan."  Senator  Borah  of 
Idaho  persuades  the  Upper  House  of  Congress  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Big  Three  in  Paris,  so  that  the  Irish 
delegates  may  plead  their  cause  with  all  official 
formality. 

Senator  P.  C.  Knox — an  ex-Foreign  Minister — styles 
the  eternal  Irish  question  "  the  political  dynamite  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  Only  one  member  of  the 
Senate — Mr.  Thomas,  of  Colorado — takes  a  stand 
against  Sinn  Fein,  which,  he  declared,  "  showed  little 
devotion  to  democracy,  when  that  principle  was  fight- 
ing for  its  life  in  the  world-war." 

"Korea  has  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
Senate,"  Mr.  Thomas  remarked  significantly.  "  Her 
delegates  ask  for  our  sympathy  and  support.  Has  any- 
one introduced  a  Korean  resolution  here?  "  No,  but  in 
America's  Senate  there  has  been  wild  and  reckless 
denunciation  of  the  Japanese  as  "the  Huns  of  the 
Pacific  !  " 

Now,  how  comes  it  that  America  fails  to  realise  the 
status  of  Ireland  as  a  purely  domestic  question  for 
Great  Britain  alone — a  matter  of  Imperial  safety,  in- 
deed, on  the  strategic  side?  For  Ireland  lies  like  a 
breakwater  across  our  sea-borne  trade,  with  fine  har- 
bours at  each  extremity,  from  which  our  commerce 
could  be  utterly  paralysed  in  time  of  war. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Irish  are  in  great  force  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  politically  very  loud  besides. 
More  than  a  million  of  them  went  flocking  thither  after 
the  great  famine  of  1847,  when,  despite  relief-works 
and  rations  cooked  in  3,000,000  lots,  the  half-starved 
population  died  by  the  hundred  thousand.  And  it  was 
among  the  Catholic  Irish  in  America  that  Fenianism 
took  its  rise. 

These  traditions  linger,  as  anti-British  legends  did  in 
American  school  books  up  to  1917,  when  President 
Wilson  declared  war,  and  the  Armies  and  Navies  of 
both  Powers  served  together  against  our  common  foe. 
Since  May,  185 1,  Ireland  has  sent  out  4,319,693  emi- 
grants, and  most  of  these  went  to  America.  They 
have  raised  large  families ;  and  to  this  day  England 
stands  for  cruelty  and  soulless  oppression  to  millions 
of  Irish-Americans  who  have  never  crossed  the  water 
at  all. 

It  is  of  Elizabeth's  Ireland  that  these  people  read, 
and  of  the  Viceroy  Talbot,  who  "  pacified  "  the  people 
so  effectively,  "  that  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the  voice  of 
a  ploughman  could  scarce  be  heard  from  Cashel  down 
to  Kerry."  The  Ireland  of  Spenser  and  Cromwell;  the 
Ireland  of  "  Whiteboys  and  agrarian  crime,  and 
heartless  landlords  like  the  late  "  Clanrackrent  " 
(Clanricarde) — the  wizard  miser  of  Portumna  Castle — 
this  is  the  persistent  vision  of  Sinn  Fein  America  to-day. 
Not  even  Lord  Northcliffe  could  exorcise  it. 

That  shrewd  observer  thinks  "bovine  contentment" 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Irish  genius.  And  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  people's  "love  of  adventure  and  fight."  Is 
Lord  Northcliffe  aware,  we  wonder,  that  these  restless 
traits  figure  in  Erse  epics  of  the  first  century  A.D., 
when  (in  the  Tain)  "  the  great  four-fifths  of  Erin  "  set 
out  to  coerce  the  Ultonians,  and  Oueen  Maev,  of 
Connaught,  assured  her  daughter  "  that  it  is  natural  to 
hate  proud  Ulster  "  ! 

After  700  years  of  fruitless  turmoil,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  classed  as  insoluble.  This  fact  has 
already  dawned  upon  Americans ;  and  after  the  abortive 
rising  of  1916,  they  sent  over  acute  observers,  who 
wrote  the  most  luminous  accounts  of  the  Irish  mind 
which  we  have  seen. 

The  Irish  are  a  "difficult"  people,  like  the  Poles, 
whom  they  resemble  in  many  tortuous  ways.  Above  all 
they  lack  constructive  statecraft ;  and  when  a  leader 
rises  who  has  this  gift,  he  is  sooner  or  later  broken,  as 
Parnell  was,  and  John  Redmond  too. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  Ireland  was  represented 
by  feeble,  child-like  fellows  whom  none  could  hear  with- 
out laughter— or  sincere  regret.  To-day  Ireland  cries 
for  the  moon  in  the  old,  old  way,  instead  of  turning  to 
practicable  things,  and  exploiting  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour, to  the  benefit  of  both.  Au  fond,  the  American 
people  have  no  illusions  about  their  Hibernian  citi- 
zens, and  the  "  distress  "  of  the  Green  Isle  overseas. 

The  Irish  craze  for  politics  is  wondered  at — and  un- 
accountably accepted  by  the  less  fractious  and  conten- 
tious race  that  make  up  America.  The  Tammany 
bosses  of  New  York  City — Bill  Tweed,  Richard 
Croker,  and  Charles  Murphy — ruled  a  State  as  large 
as  England;  and  the  first-named  was  laid  by  the  heels 
at  last  for  civic  looting  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Irish  are  a 
mighty  force  in  the  United  States,  all  the  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  Politically, 
they  lord  it  in  a  land  as  great  as  all  Europe,  inhabited 
by  110,000,000  souls — the  "composite  and  cosmo- 
politan people"  of  President  Wilson's  memorable 
appeal. 

Henoe  this  new  ferment  of  Sinn  Fein  over  there.  The 
Nationalist  movement  is  dead.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
found  it  "  the  Mary  Stuart  of  causes — the  one  that 
kills  those  who  love  her  best."  Nothing  but  absolute 
independence  is  claimed  to-day ;  and  America,  the 
Land  of  Liberty,  is  with  all  eloquence  and  craft,  urged 
to  aid  in  the  separationist  surge — even  with  millions  of 
dollars,  which  are  to  be  repaid  "seven  years  after  the 
English  evacuate  Ireland."  That  is  the  Hibernian 
version  of  the  Greek  Kalends  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Embassy  in  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  remains  empty.  No  authorita- 
tive voice  puts  Britain's  case,  and  Ireland's  teeming 
prosperity  before  America's  millions.  Sinn  Fein  holds 
that  great  field,  fomenting  "  the  spirit  of  1812,"  when 
English  '-'arrogance,"  and  the  right  of  search  at  sea 
precipitated  America  into  her  second  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

Ireland  then,  is  being  used  as  a  Republican  club  with 
which  to  beat  President  Wilson,  who  eluded  the  Sinn 
Fein  envoys  in  Paris  with  suave  sympathy  and  tact. 
His  second  term  expires  in  1920.  In  the  meantime, 
uninstructed  Senators  and  Congressmen  sound  the  old 
Anglophobe  note,  and  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
counteract  it.  For  we  British  (are  we  not  one  family 
in  these  islands?)  are  not  easily  roused  in  a  war  of 
words.  One  remembers  Kipling's  American  on 
Englishmen  in  general:  "These  people  think  they  do 
not  need  to  explain  ! 

BREAD   AND  GAMES. 

HOW  to  demoralize  the  proletariat  is  written  in  the 
history  of  the  ruin  of  many  a  nation  in  letters  of 
flame.  Doles  of  food  and  occasions  for  amusement,  at 
the  expense  of  someone  else — "self-realisation  "  is  the 
modern  phrase — brought  the  greatest  Empire  of  ancient 
times  to  disaster,  and  the  lesson  is  apparently  lost  on 
us.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  recall  the 
methods  by  which  the  Roman  revenue  was  raised  and 
spent.  The  tributum  was  an  emergency  property  tax, 
levied,  when  required,  on  land  held  by  a  full  title;  it 
varied  in  amount  with  the  urgency  of  public  needs  and 
was  collected  through  the  local  officers.  It  was  not 
levied  after  167  B.C.  ;  but  as  early  as  B.C.  422  candi- 
dates for  the  military  tribunate  proposed  the  taxation 
of  holders  of  public  land  (land,  that  is,  occupied  by 
private  owners  but  of  which  the  Stale  possessed  the 
freehold),  as  a  bait  to  voters,  the  money  so  raised  to  be 
used  in  paying  the  citizen  army  evicting  the  occupier  of 
public  lands,  and  as  a  capital  levy  for  wiping  out  the 
National  Debt.  These  proposals  were  described  by 
Cicero  as  measures  weakening  the  foundations  of  the 
Slate,  mutual  good-will  and  even-handed  justice. 
Owners  might  plead  thai  the  cost  or  value  of  improve- 
ments to  properties  should  be  repaid,  thai  mortgages 
on  public  land  had  been  recognised  as  legal  security, 
and  the  owner's  title  thus  admitted  by  the  State,  that 
the  land  already  paid  a  land  tax  or  vcctigal  or  tithe;  the 


vote-cadger  was  for  ignoring  all  rights.  He  sang 
the  Land-Song  and  promised  land  to  those  who  voted 
for  him.  The  great  King,  Servius  Tullius,  had  insisted 
that  new  rights  given  to  the  people  should  carry  new 
responsibilities,  notably  military  service  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes ;  the  people,  once  in  power,  did  their  best 
to  evade  their  responsibilities,  and  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
demagogue  after  demagogue,  each  of  whom  had  his 
Land  Nationalization  Scheme,  with  the  result  that  Sulla 
confiscates  the  lands  of  his  enemies  and  uses  them  to 
bribe  his  partizans,  an  example  followed  thirty  years 
later  by  the  supporters  of  Pompey.  Another  source  of 
revenue  was  the  portoria,  or  duties  on  imported  and 
exported  goods,  which  were  repealed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  re-imposed  some  years  later  by  Caesar.  The 
portoria  varied,  but  were  usually  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
value.  Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  salt  tax 
levied  by  the  State ;  another  a  tax  on  mineral 
monopolies  worked  for  the  State  on  leases  granted  to 
companies  or  individuals ;  another  the  taxation  of 
luxuries,  another  the  death  duties,  a  fixed  five  per  cent, 
on  all  estates  above  a  low  figure,  not  passing  to  the 
heir-at-law.  To  these  may  be  added  the  five  per  cent, 
tax  on  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves,  the  ancient 
one  per  cent  tax  on  sales  by  auction,  and  the  four  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  sale  of  slaves,  which  last  remained  in 
force  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  passed  it  on  to  trade, 
the  tax  having  been  originally  earmarked  for  the  city 
police.  After  the  Second  Punic  War  tribute  from  the 
provinces  became  an  important  source  of  revenue ;  it 
was  at  first  levied  on  districts,  the  mode  of  raising  it 
being  left  to  the  inhabitants.  But  under  the  Empire 
the  burden  was  re-distributed  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  citizens,  a  proceeding  rendered  possible  by  the 
census  of  Augustus,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
St.  Luke.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  was  originally 
farmed  out  to  the  "  publicans,"  a  method  productive  of 
so  much  misery  that  their  very  name  was  a  by-word  ; 
an  American  scholar  has  said  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  probably  caused  more  scandal  by  associat- 
ing with  Matthew  the  Publican  than  with  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  supersession  of  these  hated  tax-farmers  by  a 
system  of  Inland  Revenue  clerks  introduced  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  was  an  untold  relief  to  the  provinces, 
long  tortured  by  the  method  of  the  publicani,  con- 
trary to  the  maxim  of  that  witty  and  unscrupulous  ruler 
Tiberius,  who  used  to  say  that  a  good  shepherd  sheared 
his  sheep,  but  did  not  flay  them.  Excise,  a  one  per 
cent  tax,  was  imposed  by  Augustus  and  abolished, 
amid  scenes  of  popular  enthusism,  by  the  mad  Caligula. 
It  seems  to  have  been  as  detested  as  the  Excise  Duties 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  we  do  not  read  of  the 
rise  of  private  stills  for  the  benefit  of  law  breakers. 

So  much  for  the  principal  sources  of  Roman  revenue. 
How  were  those  revenues  spent?  The  State  was 
responsible  for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Provincial 
Governments,  but  apart  from  these  legitimate  expenses 
there  was  an  ever-growing  drain  on  the  public  purse, 
namely,  the  provision  of  bread  below  cost  price,  and, 
later,  free  of  all  charge,  to  all  citizens  whose  income 
fell  below  a  certain  level. 

It  was  the  demagogue  Gaius  Gracchus,  who,  while 
attacking  the  land  laws,  first  introduced  this  fatal  prac- 
tice of  selling  to  the  Roman  unemployed  corn  at  less 
than  cost  price,  and  it  is  one  of  the  counts  in  favour  of 
Sulla  that  he  abolished  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfit 
for  Romans  to  be  treated  like  slaves.  But  in  B.C.  73 
the  Senate  re-introduced  the  distribution,  putting  the 
responsibility  for  furnishing  the  supply  on  the  provinces, 
who  were  paid  at  a  controlled  rate  by  the  Treasury. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  disreputable  tribune  Clodius 
carried  a  measure  for  the  distribution  of  coin  free,  to 

curry  favour  with  the  proletariat,  and  the  abolition  ol 
even  the  modest  payment  hitherto  made  cost  the 
Treasury  a  fifth  of  the  revenue.  The  dole  had  the 
effect  of  making  Rome  more  than  ever  the  Sentina 
gentium,  the  cess-pool  of  the  world;  the  number  of 
recipients  of  the  dole  mounted  to  320,000  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  million.  Ca-sar  saw  the  danger,  and 
in  the  year  of  his  murder  tackled  the  question  with  his 
wonted  courage;  170,000  recipients  of  the  dole  were 
deprived  of  it,  and  the  claims  of  the  remaining  150,000 
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were  severely  scrutinized,  any  magistrate  who  gave  one 
to  any  unauthorised  person  being  fined  at  least  ,£,400. 
The  unemployed  were  to  be  settled  in  colonies  in  Italy 
and  the  Empire  and  furnished  with   adequate  small 
holdings,  but  the  Ides  of  March  put  a  stop  to  the 
scheme,  and  the  recipients  of  public  doles  went  up  to 
the  old  figure  of  320,000.   On  the  monument  of  Ancyra, 
which  records  his  services  to  the  Empire,  Augustus  tells 
us  that  he  again   reduced   the   recipients   to  about 
200,000,  the  same  proportion  of  the  public,  probably, 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  having  regard  to  the  expansion  of 
the  capital  under  the  rule  of  his  successor.     He  intro- 
duced a  further  reform  by  restoring  payment  for  the 
corn   by  all   but  paupers,   who   were   provided  with 
coupons,  but  this  measure  did  not  last.   Later  emperors 
abolished  the  payment  and  increased  the  dole,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  populace  increased  apace,  while 
the  taxation  necessary  to  support  it  pressed  heavily  on 
the  hard-working  commercial  and  middle  classes.  A 
menacing  symptom  of  the  later  Republic,  the  distaste 
for  marriage,  followed  by  a  falling  birth-rate,  led,  under 
Augustus,  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage 
matrimony.    Bachelors  were  penalised  after  a  certain 
age,   candidates  for  public  offices  who  had  several 
children  were  preferred  to  those  who  had  few  or  none ; 
families,  whether  of  freedmen  or  citizens,  numbering 
above  three  children,  received  special  privileges,  the 
exemption  from  public  duties  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
social  privileges  and  the  wearing  of  certain  ornaments 
in  the  case  of  a  woman.    This  law  was  less  a  means  of 
raising  revenue  than  a  measure  of  social  reform ;  but 
whereas  the  modern  proposals  for  the  taxation  of  the 
single  are  urged  for  the  former  reason,  the  clauses 
further   relieving   the   parents   of    families   from  the 
pressure  of  income  tax  fall  into  the  latter  category,  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  from  our  point  of  view  to 
treat  the  Augustan  law  as  an  exact  parallel.    We  pass 
therefore  to  the  second  factor  in  Roman  policy,  which 
earns  with  food  doles  the  distinction  of  ruining  the 
.  Empire,  the  Games,  for  they  share  with  Free  Food  the 
credit   tor   the   corruption   and   ultimate   downfall  of 
Rome.    As  at  modern  League  football,  the  spectators 
came  in  their  thousands  to  the  Games  to  watch  and  bet 
upon  professionals.    In  the  great  days  of  Greece  the 
athlete  by  profession  was  despised  and  satirized,  the 
amateur  honoured.    The  reverse  was  the  case  at  Rome. 
The  Circus  Maximus  could,  and  did,  seat  some  350,000 
spectators  at  the  chariot  races,  who  came  to  bet  on  the 
favourite,  to  curse  the  outsider  who  happened  to  win, 
and  otherwise  to  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  at 
a  North  of  PIngland  match.     Take  the  amphitheatre 
again,  with  its  baiting  of  wild  beasts  or  pitting  them 
against  men  ;  think  of  the  9,000  animals  killed  at  the 
opening  of  the  Colosseum,  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners 
or  convicts  "  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,"  of 
the  bribery  of  the  electors  by  rare  animals,  lions,  tigers 
and  giraffes;  of  the  populace  deserting  honest  work  for 
such  disgusting  shows.    No  military  service  for  them, 
no  payment  of  the  land  taxes,  no  paying  for  bread  (who 
in  his  senses  would  work  hard  every  day?J,  no  responsi- 
bilities;  only    free   food    and   amusements,    and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  courted  for  their  votes  by 
the  candidates  for  public  offices;  and  all  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  trading  committee  and  other  tax-payers. 
Do  we  wonder  that  Rome  fell?    And  with  a  bread  sub- 
sidy of  £"50,000,000,  and  unemployment  donation  of 
£.25,000,000,  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  coal  miners'  wages 
and  coal  profits  of  £20,000,000,   a  decrease  in  net 
revenue  from  the  Post  Office  of  £6, 500,000,  and  a 
deficit  on  railways  of  £^60,000,000  (mainly  due,  like  the 
last,  to  increase  of  salaries  and  decrease  of  working 
hours,  proportioned  to  voting  power)  to  be  made  up 
from  the  helpless  tax-paying  portion  of  the  community, 
can  we  be  very  happy  to-day  about  ourselves?  During 
the  coming  year  £"161,000,000  is  to  be  paid  by  a  body 
of  about  3  million  taxpayers,  in  order  to  provide  the 
remaining  42,000,000  with  panem  et  circenses,  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  demand  with  a  bludgeon  by 
those  who,  like  Clodius,  are  ready  to  buy  votes,  reckless 
of  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  State.    Perhaps  the  Labour 
Party  and  their  masters,  the  Fabians,  may  one  day  read 
a  little  history  and  study  a  few  books  on  economics. 


POSTER  ART. 

SOMEWHERE  about  the  year  1910  Mr.  Pick  of  the 
Underground  Railways  made  the  interesting  dis- 
covery that  attractive  posters  could  be  produced  by 
British  artists,  and  although  his  company's  undertak- 
ings were  without  opposition  and  in  little  apparent  need 
of  advertisement,  he  developed  his  discovery  with 
results  which  astonished  and  delighted  the  artistic 
world,  brightened  the  pleasant  "  tubes  "  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  soot-laden  heritage  of  the  old  Inner  and 
Outer  circles  by  which  Londoners  were  once  compelled 
to  travel.  The  "  Underground  "  posters  reached  a  high 
level  of  excellence.  One  recalls,  for  instance,  '  The 
Workers'  Way,'  a  magnificent  lithograph  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Pryse,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all.  Most 
business  managers  would  have  rested  on  its  laurels,  but 
not  so  Mr.  Pick;  its  number  and  time  were  limited,  and 
it  was  peeled  from  the  walls  to  make  room  for  more 
drawings  by  the  same  and  other  artists.  Poster  art  in- 
deed owes  a  tribute  to  the  "  Underground  "  and  especi- 
ally to  Mr.  Pick,  who,  spurning  the  futile  efforts  with 
which  our  hoardings  were  and  still  are  laden,  called  to 
his  aid  the  cleverest  of  our  artists,  and  exercised  rare 
judgment  and  no  little  taste  in  cultivating  the  field  of 
his  discovery. 

Such  being  the  case,  one  would  naturally  conclude 
that  a  Government  in  need  of  poster  publicity  would 
turn  to  such  a  master  of  craft,  but  the  exhibition  of 
war  posters  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  demonstrates  that 
they  did  no  such  thing.  We  have  suffered  these  posters 
for  five  long  years ;  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  study 
them  in  the  company  of  those  produced  by  other  coun- 
tries over  a  like  period.  One  glance  at  the  British 
section  advertises  the  fact  that  a  generation  had  arisen 
in  Whitehall  who  knew  not  Pick,  for  a  more  futile  col- 
lection of  posters  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  One  can 
only  admire  the  courage  of  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
War  Museum  in  showing  them  within  the  same  walls 
as  the  war  posters  of  Germany.  It  was  said  that  our 
efforts  amused  Berlin  when  exhibited  there  three  years 
ago.  We  can  well  believe  it.  What  is  a  poster?  A 
poster  is  a  device  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer- 
by. It  must  attract  attention  and  engender  thought. 
Many  may  remember  the  weird  fish-bird-man  grotesque 
which  bore  the  legend  "  Don't  worry  about  this,  come 
and  see  the  Follies  at  the  Apollo  Theatre."  That  was 
a  poster  inspiration.  One  may  produce  a  placard  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  it  is  easy  to  paste  a  picture  of 
merit  on  a  hoarding ;  but  to  stop  the  heedless  and  make 
them  think  is  a  great  art.  In  these  essentials  our  war 
posters  failed,  almost  without  exception.  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  one  of  our  leading  draughtsmen  and 
colourists,  did  his  best  work  for  France  and  America ; 
his  two  lithographs  in  the  French  section  are  strong 
drawings  and  tell  their  own  story.  It  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Pick  did  his  own  bit  in  the  campaign,  for  one 
of  the  posters  produced  for  distribution  among  the 
billets  in  France  by  the  Underground  Railways,  '  The 
Land  of  Nod,'  by  F.  E.  Jackson,  is  full  of  pathos  and 
poetry.  One  can  imagine  its  influence  on  walls  papered 
with  the  nudities  of  Kirchner  and  La  Vie  Parisienne. 
But  that,  and  one  or  two  others  from  the  same  source, 
are  rare  in  a  collection  of  the  banalities  of  our  Govern- 
ment's advertising  experts — obviously  the  work  of 
1  lacks  who  likened  the  most  terrible  war  in  history  to  a 
soap  selling  campaign. 

Canadian  work  is  better,  the  United  States  leaves 
us  behind,  but  France  is  disappointing,  even  as  we 
are.  Not  indeed  till  we  came  to  the  End  Gallery,  to 
to  the  German  exhibit,  did  we  find  masterpieces  in  pos- 
ter art.  It  is  hard  to  say  so,  but  let  the  sceptical  visit 
the  Grafton  Galleries  and  read  the  message  of  some  of 
the  German  productions.  Their  appeal  is  on  a  higher 
level ;  they  leave  something  to  the  imagination  in  telling 
the  simple  story,  these  German  lithographers.  And  the 
story,  as  written  in  words,  is  part  of  the  design.  One 
is  not  compelled  to  read  a  footnote,  as  it  were,  to  get 
the  message.  The  well  chosen  type  is  incorporated ; 
one  cannot  look  without  reading,  and  in  most 
cases,  without  thinking.  We  recommend  our  pos- 
ter artists  to  study  these  lithographs,   to  note  the 
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object  of  their  design,  and  to  judge  of  the  effort,  not 
only  on  themselves  who  are  versed  in  the  technique  of 
the  art,  but  on  those  uninitiated  in  the  art  of  art  con- 
cealment. The  tine  drawing  of  Hindenburg's  head  by 
Louis  Oppenheim,  '  The  German  Eagle  and  the  Dove 
of  Peace,'  by  Sigrist,  '  Pflanzt  Ol  '  (Cultivate  sun- 
flowers and  poppies  for  the  extraction  of  oil)  by 
Gipkens,  and  a  poster  for  a  fund  on  behalf  of  German 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Interned  Germans  by  Ludwig 
Hohlwein  are  all  good,  as  are  the  greater  number  of 
the  others  for  that  matter. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  we  could  have  done  as  well 
or  better.   Truly  we  are  a  wonderful  people  ! 


THE  YOUNG  NOVELIST  AND  THE  EUTURE. 

IN  the  publishing  world  the  present  moment  is  a 
critical  one.  Since  the  war  the  cost  of  book  pro- 
duction has  steadily  increased  and,  with  the  exception 
of  paper,  continues  to  increase.  Binding,  which  used 
to  cost  4d.  is  now  od.,  type-setting  is  trebled  in  price, 
printing  is  more  than  doubled  and  paper,  despite  its 
recent  fall,  is  three  times  its  old  price. 

As  against  this  the  price  of  books  has  increased  very 
little,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  increase  the  price  of 
the  higher-priced  books  proportionate  to  their  cost  is 
to  kill  their  circulation.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  cir- 
culating libraries  would  dream  of  touching  a  novel 
whose  publishing  price  was  12s. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  novel  is,  indeed, 
serious,  and  is  far  reaching,  for  it  closely  affects  the 
young  author  whose  circulation  is  at  the  moment  com- 
paratively small.  In  the  old  days  the  sale  of  1,000 
copies  of  a  novel  was  sufficient  to  justify  an  author's 
appearance  in  print,  since  it  just  enabled  the  publisher 
to  show  a  balance  on  the  credit  side,  but  at  the  present 
time  a  sale  of  2,000  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
production  expenses. 

The  new  novelist  then  is  faced  with  these  ominous 
facts.  With  the  publisher  a  far  greater  amount  of 
"weeding"  is  necessary.  In  many  cases  novels  that 
would  have  been  accepted  eagerly  before  the  war  are 
"  turned  down,"  because  the  chance  of  a  "  two 
thousand  "  sale  for  a  first  book  is  extremely  remote. 

Moreover,  in  such  circumstances  the  "shocker"  or 
"  thriller,"  and  the  book  that  deals  with  a  certain  pass- 
ing phase,  are  apt  to  take  precedence  over  sounder  work 
which  gives  promise  of  a  great  future.  A  glance  at 
the  publishers'  lists  will  endorse  this  theory. 

There  is  little  opening  for  the  budding  Conrads  and 
Hardys;  for  the  work  of  such  as  these  takes  time  to 
mature,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  takes  time  to  soak  into 
the  minds  of  a  very  indiscriminate  public,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  publisher  would  be  losing  money  hand 
over  fist,  and  perchance  backing  the  wrong  horse. 
Publishing  at  the  best  is  a  wild  speculation,  and  there 
are  limits  even  to  a  publisher's  gambling  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  young  American 
author,  who  can  be  marketed  in  England  without  risk. 
A  publisher  can  import  sheets  of  American  novels  at 
half  the  price  of  sheets  produced  in  England.  Also  he 
need  not  encumber  himself  with  2,000  copies.  He  can 
buy  as  few  as  500.  And  to  do  them  justice,  some  of 
these  young  Americans  know  how  to  write.  With  an 
eye  to  the  English  market,  they  are  already  fighting 
shy  of  American  slang  and  local  interests,  and  their 
books,  clothed  in  the  orthodox  English  binding,  pass 
as  British  productions. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  outlook  for  English  authors,  and 
it  hits  us  rather  hard  as  a  literary  nation.  Are  we 
going  to  have  any  future  novelists,  or  are  we  to  come 
bo  a  period  when,  the  established  authors  having 
passed  away,  we  shall  see  literature  in  England  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  by  American  names? 

Wages  are  higher  in  America,  yet  Ixxiks  are 
cheaper.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  selling  large  editions  of  books  to  British 
Colonies  and  are  thus  enabled  to  print  big  numbers. 
Perhaps,  too,  some  measure  of  their  success  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  producing  plant  is  better  and  that 
less  profiteering  takes  place  with  printers  and  binders. 

Whatever  be  the  real  facts,  the  young  English 


author  is  faced  by  a  very  forbidding  future.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  reflecting  on  the  possible  advantages 
of  selling  direct  to  American  publishers,  reaching  the 
English  market  by  the  method  of  exported  sheets. 

If  such  a  scheme  of  things  becomes  general,  a  few 
years  will  find  the  English  novel  as  extinct  as  the 
phoenix,  and  English  printers  and  binders  will  have 
succeeded  merely  in  cutting  their  own  throats. 

RICHESSE  OBLIGE. 

["  Another  way  of  giving  to  the  State  without  the 
perils  of  realising  capital  would  be  to  give  in  kind." — 
The  Times.) 

The  Brewers  are  rich,  and  should  cheerfully  part 
With  a  fifth  of  their  beer  to  the  State. 

They  would  find  their  reward  in  a  gratified  heart, 
And  their  super-tax  lowered  in  rate. 

There  are  railway  men,  too,   who  have  more  than 
enough — 

There  are  colliers  who  wallow  in  wealth. 
Let  them  give  to  the  State  a  fair  share  of  their  stuff, 
And  be  richer  in  grace  and  in  health. 

Endowed  beyond  these  is  a  Viscount,  possessed 
Of  the  Times,  Daily  Mail,  and  a  score 

Of  altruist  journals.    Sure  he  will  invest 
In  the  Scrip  of  Good-Conscience  his  store. 

So  the  State  would  be  strong.     Its  own  Press  would 
defend, 

When  the  foe  should  assault,  or  besiege 
The  Government  strongholds.  Thus  good  without  end 
Would  follow,  should  Northcliffe  oblige. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  SATURDAY'S  REVILER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  your  refer- 
ence in  The  Saturday  Review  of  the  17th  inst.  to  Sir 
Baden  Powell  and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  The  Saturday  Review's 
writings  in  the  sixties  of  last  century,  when  it  earned 
for  itself  amongst  thoughtful  and  upright  men  the 
soubriquet  of  "  Saturday  Reviler."  For  years  I  have 
never  wasted  my  time  over  the  pages  of  the 
"  Reviler."  I  see  that  under  your  guidance  it 
worthily  maintains  its  old  reputation.  If  you  are  an 
honest  man  with  any  regard  for  the  higher  things  of 
this  life  and  will  study  the  files  of  the  "  Reviler  "  since 
i860  and  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  men  and  causes 
it  has  reviled,  and  the  proved  errors  of  the  "  Reviler," 
I  think  even  a  slight  sense  of  Honesty  and  regard  for 
the  Truth  will,  or  should,  induce  you  to  resign  your 
occupation,  or  to  mend  your  ways. 

Your  reply  of  the  21st  inst.  to  Sir  A.  C.  D.'s  state- 
ment that  you  propounded  falsehoods  about  him  would, 
in  the  case  of  many  people  make  you  appear  in  the 
Law  Courts.  It  is  mere  impertinence  a  la  "  Reviler," 
and  a  fresh  slinging  of  mud  worthy  of  the  gutter  press. 

I  challenge  you,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  courage,  a 
grain  Of  Honesty,  or  sense  of  Truth,  to  publish  this 
letter  in  your  next  issue. 

Yours,  etc., 

James  B.  Lbckie. 

City  of  London  Club, 

Old  Broad  Strict,  E.C.     June  27th,  1919. 

I  Our  worthy  Cit's  invective  lacks  finish:  hut  win 
should  he  suppose  us  reluctant  to  print  his  clfusion? 
If  an  uneducated  man  chooses  to  publish  his  ignor- 
ance and  vulgarity  to  the  world,  why  should  we 
baulk  him?  We  will  merely  point  out:  1.  That 
there  is  no  such  word  as  "soubriquet."  2.  That 
there  is  no  such  person  as  "  Sir  Baden  Powell."  ;v 
That  if  our  correspondent  has  not  wasted  his  time 
over  OUT  Review  for  years,"  be  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  of  our  demerits,  or  our  merits.  Other- 
wise the  charge  of  having  maintained  the  Standard 
of  tlx'  sixties  would  be  a  compliment.-    En.  S.R.  ] 
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THE    LINEN  DEAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  "  corner  "  has  been  created  in  linen,  or  in 
other  words  the  Government  has  assisted  a  trader  to 
make  an  individual  handsome  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  Nor  does  it  rest  here,  as  there  are 
far  greater  dangers  attaching-  to  the  transaction.  Such 
is  the  indisputable  fact,  and  but  another  instance  of 
governmental  procedure  of  how  a  thing  ought  not  to 
be  done.  The  man  holding  a  prominent  Government 
appointment,  carrying  with  it  the  handling  of  public- 
funds,  be  it  in  money  or  in  kind,  should  invariably 
employ  his  best  endeavours  to  use  them  not  with 
prodigality,  but  rather  parsimoniously.  The  reverse 
thereof  unhappily  appears  to  be  ingrained  in  many  of 
those  in  power,  who  do  not  personally  suffer  in  pocket 
for  blunders  committed.  It  usually  turns  upon  the 
question  of  a  few  millions  more  or  less  (mostly  more), 
but  what  does  such  a  trifle  matter?  It  rather  appears 
to  be  part  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Martin's  attempt  to  butter  the  Government's 
action  is  quite  comprehensible  from  his  standpoint,  but 
thinking  men's  opinions  hardly  coincide  with  such 
laudation.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  justifiably  be 
asserted  that  the  Government  has  not  acted  the  good 
steward,  whatever  may  be  stated  to  induce  the  nation 
to  take  a  contrary  view.  What  should  have  been 
done?  The  Government,  when  finding  that  retailers 
were  not  readily  absorbing  the  huge  stocks,  should 
have  approached  the  large  stores  and  responsible 
retailers  throughout  the  country,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  the  firms,  ascertaining  from  them  their 
capacity  of  placing  the  makes,  and  approximate  quan- 
tity during  a  period  of  two  years.  The  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum prices  with  the  help  of  the  trade,  and  their  selling 
commission,  would  have  had  to  be  gone  into,  and 
finally  a  consignment,  based  upon  such  information, 
could  have  been  made. 

In  the  suggested  manner  the  public  would  have  been 
served,  the  Government  would  have  obtained  a  higher 
return  than  by  accepting  Mr.  Martin's  tender,  and  the 
public  purse  would  have  stood  somewhat  less  depleted. 

It  would  necessarily  have  entailed  more  work  and 
trouble,  but  the  result  would  have  corresponded  more 
with  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  after  all  for  what 
reason  is  a  man  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment at  a  fat  salary? 

At  the  outset  the  suggested  sale  price  was  7s.  per 
yard.  Now,  there  can  be  but  one  of  two  things,  either 
that  the  original  figure  was  absurdly  inflated,  or  the 
is.  gd.  per  yard  accepted  from  Mr.  Martin  totally 
inadequate.     Will  the  Government  say  which,  or  both? 

The  Yorkshire  frolic.  A  huge  sum  of  ^1,500,000 
was  expended  on  that  which  proved  to  be  a  failure, 
not  improbably  for  the  fundamental  reason  that  neither 
altitudes  over  sea-level  were  taken  into  consideration, 
nor  the  environs,  nor  soil  analysed  before  embarking 
upon  the  scheme,  to  ascertain  that  the  Irish  conditions 
prevailed  for  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Then,  again,  why 
was  the  Irish  crop  commandeered  at  the  equivalent  of 
^.40  per  acre,  when  the  value  was  on  the  level  of 
£.2  10s.  in  normal  times? 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Economist. 

STUNTING  THE  SLIPPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  stunt-press  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  raise 
a  shout.  To  it  sensation  is  the  breath  of  life;  big 
headlines  are  of  more  account  than  big  headwork,  and 
capital  letters  are  more  to  be  desired  than  much  fine 
gold.  Indeed  it  despises  the  gold,  and  delig^hts  only 
in  the  dross. 

What  exactly  constitutes  a  sensation?  In  the  old 
flays  it  was  the  story  of  a  sea  serpent  encountered  by 
bathers  off  the  shores  of  Southend  ;  the  discovery  of  a 
Willie  Star'hfield  under  the  seat  of  a  railway  carriage. 

But  the  war  drowned  the  cries  of  these  raucous 
sensation-mongers,    and  in  their    place    there  came, 


through  the  fog  of  war,  whispered  insinuations  of  awful 
intrigues  with  the  enemy;  of  ruinous  differences  be- 
tween the  allies;  of  gunpowder,  treason  and  plot. 

To  the  great  stunt  editors  wanderings  in  the  wilful- 
ness of  official  communiques  these  stories  fell  like 
manna.  They  spread  their  print  across  their  pages 
with  a  lavish  pride,  and  grew  fat  on  the  proceeds  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  type.  For  the  public 
swallowed  it.  Rumour  has  ever  proved  a  fine  pay- 
master; while  playing  on  the  harassed  feelings  of  the 
community  with  ghastly  battle  details  was  of  little 
matter  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  announce  an 
increasing  circulation  week  by  week. 

And  then  the  war  ended.  What  could  the  stunts- 
man  do  then,  poor  thing?  Well,  we  have  seen  what 
he  can  do;  things  so  futile  as  to  be  scarcely  credible 
had  they  not  been  announced  in  such  type  as  admits 
of  no  mistaking. 

First  the  Daily  Mirror  offers  huge  cash  prizes  for 
pretty  munitionettes.  Then  the  Daily  Mail  whips  the 
public  to  a  frenzy  of  false  enthusiasm,  so  that  an 
aviator  who  fails  in  his  undertaking  is  accorded  a 
welcome  greater  than  the  triumph  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror, or  the  coronation  of  a  king. 

And  now — can  it  be  true? — they  are  offering  a  shoe 
of  gold  to  the  possessor  of  the  smallest  foot.  We 
know  little  or  nothing  of  small  feet ;  but  we  could  say 
a  word  or  two  about  small  minds. 

'But  there  is,  perhaps,  something  prophetic  in  this 
latest  paroxysm.  Often  before  the  stunt-press  has 
given  itself  away ;  now  it  is  giving  away  shoes  in 
exchange  for  circulation.  Often  before  it  has  lost  its 
head  ;  let  it  beware  lest  now,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
absurdities,  it  lose  its  footing. 

It  is  possible  to  go  too  far  even  in  sensationalism, 
and  they  will  hang  themselves  one  day,  these  stuntists, 
if  only  the  public  will  entice  them  with  a  long  enough 
rope.  Were  this  not  so,  we  doubt  if  there  would  ever 
be  an  end  to  their  bleatings.  Hour  by  hour  we  expect 
the  announcement,  in  some  journal  which  no  doubt 
would  call  itself  "  enterprising,"  of  a  competition  yet 
more  imbecile  than  its  forerunners. 

A  small  mouth  is,  we  are  told,  considered  a  thing 
of  beauty  by  those  who  know  :  why  not,  therefore,  a 
prize  of  a  complete  set  of  18  carat  gold  teeth  to  the 
possessor  of  the  smallest  mouth  in  England  ?  We 
offer  the  suggestion  gratis  to  any  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. At  such  an  over-reaching  proposal  the  public 
might  at  last  be  induced  to  call  a  halt,  and  determine 
to  have  no  more  of  this  folly.  So  that  bv  drawing  the 
teeth  of  thousands  of  England's  beauties  the  stunt- 
press  might  also  draw  the  fangs  from  the  mouths  ol 
the  Prophet  of  Carmel  and  his  confreres. 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  R.  Barry. 

THE   MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — This  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  earth,  and  long-cherished  ideas  and  institutions 
abruptly  disappear.  The  master  key  to  human  life  is 
evolution  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  of  exist- 
ent e.  When  a  certain  stage  is  reached  human  evolu- 
tion  will  become  rapid  and  startling,  for  the  law  is 
inflexible — go  forward  or  perish.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  is  a  case  in  point.  From  the  departmental  view- 
it  may  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  change  of 
name  and  a  re-shuffling  of  the  cards  of  bureaucracy. 
Rut  the  great  tide  of  evolution  has  driven  it  forward  to 
a  path  from  which  there  is  no  turning  back.  It  will 
completely  destroy  the  medical  profession  as  it  is 
to-day.  This  may  not  appear  at  the  moment,  but  none 
the  less  the  effect  is  inevitable. 

Up  to  now  the  General  Medical  Council  exercised 
certain  privileges  which  practically  placed  it  above  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  used 
all  the  weight  of  its  power  to  crush  without  mercy  or 
pity  anybody  either  within  or  without  its  recognized 
Trade  Union  who  ventured  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  public  before  the  interests  of  that  august  body. 
Time  after  time  members  have  been  persecuted  with 
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unrelenting  rancour  because  they  dared  strike  out  a 
new  path  that  pointed  to  better  results  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  in  recent 
years  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Axham,  who  was  formally 
declared  guilty  of  "infamous  conduct"  and  struck  off 
the  register  for  daring  to  allow  humanitarian  motives 
to  outweigh  his  "professional  duty."  As  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  doctor  to  study  all  new  methods  of 
improving  the  health  of  the  race,  the  "  infamous  con- 
duct "  was  that  of  the  Union  which  branded  him  with 
disgrace.  But  the  unfortunate  doctor  had  no  court  of 
appeal.  He  could  no  more  struggle  against  this  in- 
human verdict  than  the  wretched  victim  of  old  against 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Now,  however,  a  magical  change  has  set  in,  even 
though  it  is  only  seen  "  through  a  glass  darkly."  The 
Minister  of  Health  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  and 
Parliament  is  responsible  to  the  public.  The  Medical 
Union  was  an  absolutely  irresponsible  body  with  an 
organisation  entirely  devoted  to  its  own  interests.  This 
was  the  reason  why  all  new  ideas  on  health  had  to  fight 
their  way  at  the  sword's  point,  and  why  many  of  the 
finest 'brains  and  noblest  characters  died  of  a  broken 
heart  aghast  at  the  stupidity  and  brutality  of  those  who 
exercised  an  unthinking  tyranny.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  has  the  power  to  alter  this.  It  can  and,  in  the 
public  interest,  must  open  immediately  a  "  Court  of 
New  Ideas  "  for  health  research  on  original  lines  at 
which  all  innovations  and  methods  put  forward  in  a 
responsible  manner  will  have  the  proper  chance  of 
being  investigated  and  tested  in  the  public  interest. 
To  take  only  one  instance.  The  way  in  which  the  Open 
Air  Treatment  for  Consumption  has  been  mismanaged 
by  incompetent  handling  is  a  public  scandal.  The  Hull 
Insurance  Committee  issued  a  Report  in  April,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  sanatorium  treatment  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  unless  more  encouraging 
results  are  obtained  will  be  found  wanting.  The  same 
story  is  told  all  over  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  alternatives.  Either  find  a  new 
serum  or  drug,  which  is  the  dream  of  ignorance,  or 
revolutionise  the  methods  now  in  vogue  at  sanatoria. 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  is  lacking  in  the 
Open  Air  Cure,  which,  bungled  badly  as  it  has  been, 
has  done  more  for  consumption  than  anything  else.  It 
has  not  done  anywhere  near  what  was  expected, 
because  its  underlying  principle  has  not  been  under- 
stood. It  is  impossible  for  the  consumptive  to  take  in 
sufficient  air  without  certain  processes  which  it  would 
take  too  long  to  explain,  and  which  must  be  shown  by 
actual  demonstration  on  a  selected  number  of  patients. 
This  is  the  real  "missing  link"  is  the  Open  Air 
System,  and  when  publicly  demonstrated  under  proper 
conditions  at  any  sanatorium  will  be  acknowledged  as 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  practical  application  of  the  new 
principle  and  what  is  called  sanatorium  treatment  as 
there  is  between  electric  light  and  a  tallow  candle.  The 
science  of  vitality  is  only  in  its  infancy.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  "Court  of  New  Ideas,"  where  a  fair,  just, 
and  imparl ial  hearing  will  be  accorded  to  all  innova- 
tions, without  consideration  for  vested  interests  and 
prejudices,  however  saintly  they  may  claim  to  be.  If 
this  had  been  done  before  the  standard  of  health  would 
have  been  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  has  the  power,  and  public  opinion  must  enforce 
it  at  once  for  the  good  of  the  nation  without  fear  and 
without  favour. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Lovell. 
94,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  i, 

July  2nd,  1919. 

THE  "  SANCTA  SOPHIA  "  MOVEMENT. 

To  1 1 1 < -  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
Sir,     I.est  it  be  thought  I  let  the  argument  go  bv 
default  (which  it  is  far  from  me  to  do),  mav   I  ask 
Space    for    the    following   observations    in    answer  to 
"  Orthodox,"  who  wrote  in  your  June  21  number? 

(1)  As  regards  the  St.  Sophia  "  redemption  "  move- 
ment, my  position  is  surely  plain  and  straightforward. 


The  Muslim  has  had  the  fabric  for  468  years  (108 
years  longer  than  Protestants  have  had  the  English 
ancient  churches),  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  very 
inspiring  in  a  movement  to  "  restore  "  the  former 
and  not  the  latter,  especially  as  ft  is  proposed  to 
"  restore  "  it  to  a  prelate  representing  a  mere  section 
of  Christendom. 

(2)  "  Orthodox  "  gives  a  very  misleading  account 
of  the  quarrel  between  East  and  West.  The  ambition 
of  Photius  was  a  main  cause.  The  basing  of  Christian 
polity  on  "  councils  "  (without  the  Petrine  primary) 
is  no  good.  All  sects  have  had  councils.  Which  wen- 
right  ? 

The  Byzantine  Patriarch  has  never  been  a  "  demo- 
cratic President  of  a  free  League  of  Churches."  He 
rose  from  being  an  obscure  suffragan  to  a  Patriarchate 
by  political  aggression.  This  was  its  origin,  and  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  Rome,  which  claims  Apos- 
tolic origin. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.    W.  POYNTER. 

June  28th,  1919. 

[We  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

OFFICIAL  MOTOR-CARS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Churchill's  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  issue,  dated  2 1/6/ 19,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  average  annual  cost  per  motor-car  kept 
at  the  Air  Ministry  is  ^2, 700.  He  wishes  me  to  point 
out  that  this  calculation,  which  was  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  National  Economy  Committee, 
does  not  represent  the  true  cost  of  these  vehicles  to  the 
country  with  even  approximate  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place  the  total  annual  cost  was  given  at 
^,130,000,  this  figure  was  arrived  at  by  multiplying  a 
week's  expenditure  by  fifty-two,  but  the  pay  roll  for 
the  week  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was 
directed  was  ,£300  higher  than  usual  owing  to  the  fad 
that  the  women  drivers  were  in  process  of  demobilisa- 
tion, and  that  male  civilian  drivers  had  been  already 
engaged  to  take  their  places.  In  respect  of  this  item 
;£i 5,000  a  year  should  be  knocked  off  the  total  cost. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  maintained 
was  not  only  the  forty-eight  touring  cars  for  the  Air 
Ministry,  but  included  one  hundred  and  ninety  other 
motor  vehicles,  viz.,  31  heavy  tenders,  32  light  tenders, 
3  ambulances,  52  miscellaneous  touring  cars,  44  motor 
cycles  and  38  sidecars ;  the  total  being,  excluding  side- 
cars, 200  vehicles. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  true  cost  per  touring 
car  per  year  is  about  ^500. 

I  may  here  point  out  that  the  number  of  touring  cars 
authorised  for  the  Air  Ministry  itself  is  now  about 
twenty-four,  as  compared  with  forty-eight  in  May  and 
sixty-eight  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice.  All  the  Rolls 
Royoe  cars  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Disposal 
Board,  with  the  exception  of  four,  the  retention  of 
which  is  being  considered. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

A.  J.  L.  Scott,  Colonel, 
Air  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State; 

[  Mr.  Churchill's  Secretary,  in  correcting  our  miscal- 
culation has  made  another  of  his  own.  His  190 
makes  200.-  Ed.  ,S". 7\.] 

"SHALL"  OR  "  WILL." 
To  the  Editor  of  Tut'  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  Your  correspondent's  views  on  "  shall  "  and 
"  will  "  (28th  June)  wrap  up  the  pill  of  grammar, 
which  no  one  will  take  nowadays,  in  so  pleasant  a  form 
that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  object  to  them.  The 
whole  question  is,  however,  more  difficult  and  subtle 
than  he  has  made  it,  and  there  are  in  English  idiom  (if 
anybody  cares  to  write  or  talk  English  nowadays)  ex- 
eeptions  to  the  two  main  divisions  of  these  auxiliary 
forms,  used  (1)  to  express  future  action,  (2)  to  form 
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verb  phrases,  in  which  the  original  meanings  of  shall 
(obligation)  and  will  (inclination  or  determination)  are 
prominent. 

So  long,  however,  as  we  English  are  invaded  con- 
tinuously by  Scots,  come  south  to  make  a  living;  Irish- 
men, talking  and  writing-  endlessly  about  what  they 
want — which  they  don't  want  when  they  have  got  it; 
and  Americans,  speaking  a  new  language  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  up,  English  grammar  can  take 
a  back  seat.  In  fact,  it  has  already  taken  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  office-boy  from  dictating  the 
policy  of  the  nation  in  the  cheap  and  popular  press,  nor 
does  the  present  House  of  Commons  demand  any 
standard  of  education  in  its  members. 

Readers  need  not,  however,  be  alarmed  at  your 
correspondent's  hint  that  the  efficiency  of  our  adminis- 
trators depends  on  the  preservation  of  the  distinctions 
he  adumbrates.  They  are  not  older  than  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  England  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  if  not  Scotland  and  Ireland,  reached  and 
retained  greatness.  At  least,  I  suppose  so;  but  I  lack 
the  time  or  inclination  to  consult  our  latest  popular 
historian,  Mr.  Smillie. 

Yours  faithfully, 

An  Englishman. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — One  is  alarmed  at  your  insertion  of  the  letter 
of  your  correspondent  "  C.  A.  E."  As  an  old  reader, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  the  publication  of  so  baseless  a 
fabric.  It  is  such  a  letter,  which  itself  menaces  "a 
tampering  with  our  Mother-tongue." 

The  grammatical  difficulty,  in  the  use  of  these  two 
words,  is,  of  course,  not  solved  by  C.  A.  E.'s  "  simple 
rule"  that  "will"  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  polite 
word  than  "shall"  !  This  question  of  grammar,  and 
not  of  "  politeness,"  arises  from  the  confusion  made 
between  our  three,  unfortunately  incomplete,  auxiliary 
verbs,  of  which  the  infinitives  are  (a)  "  to  be  "  (Fr-etre, 
Gr-sein)  (b)  "to  be  willing"  (Fr-vouloir,  Gr-Wollen) 
and  (c)  "to  have  to"  (Fr-devoir,  Gr-Sollen). 

The  future  tense  of  the  verb  (a)  is,  in  the  three  per- 
sons of  both  the  singular  and  plural,  (1)  "  shall"  (2) 
"Will"  and  (3)  "Will."  It  is  only  accordingly  this 
auxiliary  verb  (a)  which  can  correctly  be  used  for  the 
formation  of  the  future  tense  of  other  verbs  :  e.g., 
"  I  shall  sign,"  "you  will  sign,"  "he  will  sign." 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  (b)  is,  in  the  three 
persons  of  both  the  singular  and  plural,  "Will" 
throughout.  This  present  tense  is  often  ungrammati- 
cally used  for  the  future  tense,  as  explained,  of  the  verb 
(a)  e.g.,  "  I  will  sign,"  which  means  "I  am  willing  to 
sign,"  being  incorrectly  used  instead  of  "I  shall 
sign  "  ;  when  the  real  intention  is  to  express  futurity. 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  (c)  is,  in  the  three 
persons  of  both  the  singular  and  plural  "Shall" 
throughout.  This  present  tense  is  also  often  ungram- 
matically used  for  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  (a) 
e.g.,  "  He  shall  sign,"  which  means  "  He  has  to 
sign,"  being  incorrectly  used  instead  of  "He  will 
sign  "  ;  when  the  real  intention  is  to  express  futurity. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Mother-tongue,  I  hope  you  will 
insert  this  letter  as  a  protest  against  its  further  des- 
truction at  the  hands  of  such  teachers  as  "  C.  A.  E." 
A  few  more  "  lessons  "  such  as  his  and  we  shall  be  left 
with  still  less  of  our  "glorious  heritage." 

Your  correspondent  is  only  contributing  a  valueless 
comment  upon  the  world-old  appeal  of  the  sinking 
Irishman;  "I  will  drown,  I  will  drown,  and  nobody 
shall  save  me  "  ;  and  yet  the  poor  man  was,  according 
to  "C.A.E.'s"  "simple  rule,"  only  not  being  quite 
polite  in  using-  "will"  for  himself  and  "shall"  for 
nobody. 

Being  sure  of  my  submissions,  I,  though  also 
modest,  do  not  wish  to  shelter  under  anonymity  and 
subscribe  myself 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rupert  Blagden. 

The.  Outer  Temple, 

222,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 
[The  sense  of  humour  varies  much  in  various  persons, 
and  a  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a  severe  strain  on 
the  temper. — Ed.  .S.7?.] 


REVIEWS 

LORD   FRENCH'S  VIEWS. 

"  1914. "    By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French  of  Ypres, 
K.P.,  O.M.,  etc.    Constable.    21s.  net. 

THE  pen  may  sometimes  be  mightier  than  the  sword, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  when  it  is  wielded  by  a  soldier. 
The  uses  to'  which  Lord  French  has  put  his  pen  must 
not  blind  us  to  his  performances  with  a  weapon  better 
adapted  to  his  capacities.  In  the  early  war  of  move- 
ment, before  the  armies  became  trench-tied  and  the 
position  relatively  secure,  he  shouldered  a  grievous  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  which,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  swift  alarms  and  vicissitudes  of  1914,  might 
have  been  much  worse  discharged.  As  time  went  on, 
the  bulk  of  our  armies  increased  vastly ;  their  mobility 
diminished.  The  character  of  the  fighting  suffered  a 
sea-change,  utterly  unforeseen  by  any  belligerent.  The 
conduct  of  operations  became  less  of  an  art,  and  more 
of  a  science — called  not  merely  for  what  Lord  French 
possessed,  an  instinct  for  "  country  "  and  quick  tactical 
decision,  but  even  more  for  the  qualities  which  make 
an  efficient  general-manager  of  Harrod's  Stores.  It 
was  because  he  lacked  these  qualities,  and  not,  as  he 
grotesquely  insinuates,  because  he  had  estranged  the 
politicians  by  "  exposing  the  shell-scandal,"  that  Lord 
French  was  at  length  superseded  at  a  time  when  Lord 
Kitchener  was  in  Greece,  and  when  the  Cabinet  in- 
cluded among  its  more  prominent  members — presum- 
ably consenting  or  unprotesting  parties  to  Lord 
French's  removal — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Balfour. 

On  the  purely  military  side,  Lord  French  adds  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  campaign  of  1914.  He  has, 
indeed,  told  us  what  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many, 
that  the  Germans  had  already  begun  their  retreat  to  the 
Aisne  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne  opened.  He  has 
dwelt  at  pardonable  length  on  what  will  probably  be 
reckoned  his  soundest  claim  to  be  a  great  general, 
namely,  the  promptitude  with  which,  after  a  week  of 
ineffectual  battering  at  the  Aisne,  he  realised  the  threat 
to  the  Channel  ports  and  decided  to  play  out  a  thin  but 
sufficient  line  northwards.  On  the  grand  crux  of  the 
campaign,  why  did  the  Germans  not  take  Paris?  he 
sheds  no  new  light.  Why,  when  it  seemed  within  their 
reach,  when,  if  Lord  French  is  not  mistaken,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  French  Sixth  Army,  when  the  fate 
of  Namur  must  have  inspired  them  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  fortifications,  did  they  turn  East  and  South  to 
fling  themselves  against  the  French  centre?  Lord 
French's  explanation  is  the  German  desire  for  a  rapid 
decision,  a  desire  engendered  by  fears  for  their  Eastern 
front.  The  fall  of  Paris  should,  so  far  as  this  goes, 
have  promised  a  decision  hardly  less  swift,  and  infinitely 
more  dramatic.  But  '  1914  '  is  not  put  forward,  and 
should  not  be  criticised  as  a  piece  of  military  history.  It 
is  professedly  a  fragment  of  psychological  autobio- 
graphy. And  it  is  to  the  movements  of  Lord  French's 
mind  (we  wonder  how  often  he  insists  that  these  and 
nothing  else  are  his  theme)  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves. And  here  it  must  be  confessed  at  the  outset 
that  Lord  French's  mind  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
Its  oscillations  between  emphatic  eulogy  and  extrava- 
gafnt  cacology  of  the  same  persons  in  respect  of  the 
same  transactions,  are  such  as  to  beggar  the  perform- 
ances of  Balaam  and  Stesichorus.  Naked  contradictions 
subsist  within  it  on  terms,  as  it  seems,  of  unembar- 
rassed amity.  Lord  French  eats  his  words,  not  with 
resignation,  but  with  relish ;  not  like  pills,  but  like 
plums.  His  Laodicean  turn  of  mind  finds  its  most  flag- 
rant expression  in  his  estimates  of  General  Smith-Dor- 
rien, Lord  Kitchener,  and  Mr.  Asquith.  We  all  re- 
member how,  reading  Lord  French's  dispatch  of 
September,  1914,  we  formed  the  opinion  that  General 
Smith-Dorrien  was  the  hero  of  the  retreat.  It  was,  we 
were  assured,  his  "  coolness,  intrepiditv  and  determina- 
tion "  which  saved  the  left  wing  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  thereby  that  force  itself,  from  a  second 
Sedan.  It  appears  now,  that  so  far  from  having  been 
the  hero,  General  Smith-Dorrien  was  the  villain  of  the 
piece.    Rash  and  nerveless,  by  turns,  he  fought  the 
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action  of  Le  Cateau  contrary  to  orders,  lost  14,000  men 
and  80  guns,  imperilled  the  whole  retreat  and  embar- 
rassed later  operations.  Assuming  these  figures  cor- 
rect, why  did  Lord  French,  a  fortnight  later,  imagine 
our  losses  were  relatively  light  and  the  action  a  grand 
success?  The  explanation,  we  suspect,  is  that  the 
figures  are  not  correct.  For  on  page  87  Lord  French 
gives  the  total  losses  of  the  whole  retreat  between 
August  23rd  and  August  28th,  as  15,000  men  and  80 
guns.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our  whole  loss  in  guns, 
and  fourteen-fifteenths  of  our  loss  in  men  occurred  on 
a  single  day,  the  26th  August,  in  respect  of  a  single 
Corps,  the  2nd?  And  this,  when  almost  our  whole 
force  were  heavily  engaged  all  five  days?  Surely  not. 
Lord  French's  readers  had  much  better  turn  to  Major 
Beche's  analysis  of  the  fighting,  compiled  from  offi- 
cial sources,  which  accounts  for  every  year  and  sets 
down  our  loss  at  Le  Cateau  at  36.  And  they  will  be 
well-advised  to  write  down  his  estimate  of  losses  in  men 
at  least  proportionately.  What  precise  reduction  should 
be  made  we  shall,  perhaps,  not  discover  until  General 
Smith-Dorrien  becomes  a  Field-Marshal  or  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  devote  a  cultivated 
leisure  to  polemical  journalism.  Meanwhile,  it  is  worth 
noting,  since  Lord  French's  psychology  is  our  main 
study,  that  on  August  20th,  when  the  battle  was 
fought,  he  did  not  realise  the  extent  of  the  losses  it  in- 
volved ;  that  by  August  28th  he  had  realised  it  to  the 
full  (page  87) ;  and  that  by  the  first  week  of  September, 
when  he  wrote  his  glowing  dispatch  about  the  battle, 
he  had  apparently  forgotten  it  again ;  and  that  he  has 
now  rediscovered  it. 

Lord  French's  next  target  is  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
shares  with  General  Smith-Dorrien  the  ominous  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  object  of  Lord  French's 
past  praise,  and  who,  like  the  general,  is  unable  to  re- 
ply to  his  present  strictures.  We  forbear  to  dwell  on 
the  "  Paris  interview'"  or  to  anticipate  revelations 
which  are  on  the  threshold  of  publication.  But  a  word 
must  be  said,  without  prejudice  to  such  revelations,  on 
Lord  French's  last  chapter,  in  which  Lord  Kitchener  is 
joined  with  Mr.  Asquith  as  co-defendant  in  the  matter 
of  shells.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  precise  charge 
brought  by  Lord  French.  This  is,  not  that  shells  were 
lacking,  but  that  they  were  lacking,  because,  in  spite  of 
his  constant  appeals,  the  Government  would  not  make 
any  serious  effort  to  supply  them.  What  is  imputed 
is  not  lack  of  skill,  but  lack  of  will ;  not  impotence,  but 
indolence.  Lord  French's  own  words,  some  of  them 
recently  quoted  by  Mr.  Asquith,  seem  to  us  on  this 
point  a  conclusive  reply.  "I  am  anxious,"  he  says, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  June,  1916,  "  to1  place  on  re- 
cord that  no  effort  was  spared  by  him  [Lord  K.]  to 
supply  all  our  demands."  And  he  adds  that  such 
divergence  of  opinion  as  occurred  between  himself  and 
Lord  Kitchener,  never  shook  his  "confidence  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  will-power  and  ability  to  provide  us  with 
everything  we  needed."  We  are  not  forgetting  that 
funeral  orations  very  properly  err  on  the  side  of  eulogy, 
but  the  orator  can  easily  avoid  singling  out  for  a 
special  encomium  what  he  regards  as  the  dead  man's 
most  glaring  weakness.  Lord  Kitchener  possessed 
many  striking  qualities  on  which  Lord  French  might 
have  descanted,  instead  of  affirming  a  confidence  in 
Lord  Kitchener's  "  will-power  and  ability  "  which 
he  now  denies  ever  having  entertained.  Again,  there 
is  his  letter  of  May  20th  to  Mr.  Asquith  :  "  in  the 
whole  history  of  war  no  General  in  the  field  has  ever 
been  helped  in  a  difficult  task  by  the  head  of  his  Gov- 
ernment as  I  have  been  supported  and  strengthened  by 
your  unfailing  sympathy  and  encouragement."  Lord 
French's  apologists  try  to  discount  this  by  representing 
it  as  the  generOUS  overflow  of  a  plain,  blunt  soldier's 
heart.  We  are  afraid  this  will  not  do.  What  plain 
blunt  soldier,  we  may  ask,  "  in  the  whole  history  of 
war,"  who  has  just  seen  the  flower  of  his  troops  mown 
down  in  thousands,  owing,  as  he  thought,  to  the  crim- 
inal lethargy  of  his  Government,  and  who  must  accord- 
ingly have  regarded  the  head  of  that  Government  as 
little  better  than  a  murderer,  ever  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  fulsome  gratitude  lor  "  help  in  a 
difficult  task"?  And  when  it  appears  that  the  letter 
was  written  to  a  man  whom   Lord   French  had  been 


straining  every  nerve  for  the  last  fortnight  to  hurl  from 
office,  the  very  moment  after  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  find  any  term  fitly  to  char- 
acterise his  conduct.  But  it  is  certainly  neither  plain, 
nor  blunt,  nor  generous. 

The  careful  reader  of  this  book  will  find  copious 
minor  illustrations  of  Lord  French's  mental  peculiari- 
ties. How,  for  instance,  did  he  come  to  be  filled  with 
black  despair  by  Mr.  Asquith's  Newcastle  speech, 
which,  except  as  to  one  sentence  (founded  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Lord  French  himself),  was  one  long 
impassioned  appeal  for  greater  shell  production ;  and 
yet  to  pass  over,  with  the  silence  of  approval,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  speech  delivered  the  very  next  day, 
which  differed  from  Mr.  Asquith's  only  in  dwelling 
more  on  past  achivement  in  shell-production  and  less 
on  future  need?  "  After  eight  months  of  war,"  said 
Mr.  George,  "  there  are  more  than  six  times  as  many 
men  out  there,  fully  equipped  and  supplied  witli  adc- 
quate  ammunition."  Might  not  such  a  sentence  as 
this  have  been  expected  logically  to  fill  Lord  French 
with  despair,  rather  than  to  convince  him  that  its  au- 
thor was  about  "to  embark  on  his  career  of  patriotic 
salvation."  Finally,  we  would  invite  attention  to  Lord 
French's  statement  on  page  351  of  his  book.  "  Early 
in  March  a  small  reserve  of  ammunition  had  been  ac- 
cumulated and  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  was  fought 
and  won."  What  was  this  "small  reserve"?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George,  it  consisted  of  nearly  as  much 
ammunition  as  was  fired  in  the  whole  2f  years  of  the 
Boer  War.  An  inadequate  supply,  no  doubt,  when  the 
demand  for  shells  was  literally  unlimited.  But  Lord 
French  must  find  some  better  word  than  "  apathetic 
to  describe  the  Government  which  was  capable  of  pro- 
viding it. 

A   MODERN  CRITIC. 

Old  and  New  Masters.      By  Robert  Lynd.  Fisher 
Unwin.     12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LYND  is,  without  question,  a  considerable 
critic.  His  judgments  are  his  own,  based 
equally  upon  w  ide  reading  and  wide  understanding  and 
expressed  not  merely  with  convincing  lucidity,  but  also 
in  language  that  combines  grip  with  a  sort  of  mellow 
epigrammatism.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Swinburne,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  below,  none  of 
the  authors  under  review  could  complain  of  ignorance, 
of  lack  of  literary  manners,  even  of  sympathy  in  their 
judge.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  they  might 
ask  themselves  by  w  hom  Mr.  Lynd  has  been  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  High  Court,  and  on  what  grounds  they 
are  summoned  to  appear  in  what,  in  spite  of  elegance 
and  even  of  comfort,  they  could  not  help  recognizing 
as  the  dock.  It  is  true  that  nearly  everyone  of  them  is 
acquitted  :  a  few  without  stains  on  their  reputation, 
others  with  applause  from  the  back  of  the  Court,  in 
which  on  occasion  the  judge  appears  disposed  to  join 
and  the  remainder  (with  the  exception  always  of  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  Kipling)  with  bland  rebuke  for  failings, 
with  which  the  infallible  Court  has  sympathy,  but 
which  it  must  yet  condemn. 

On  behalf  of  these  distinguished  and  often  adored 
criminals  we  desire  in  all  humility  to  consider  whether 
a  critic  really  has  the  last  word,  whether,  in  fact,  his 
position  is  not  on  the  Bench,  but  rather  that  of  Counsel 
for  prosecution  or  defence  passionately  pleading  his 
cause,  because  he  is  conscious  that  the  highest  reward 
of  pleading  may  be  the  right  himself  on  a  later  occasion 
to  appear  in  the  dock.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  business  of  the  critic  is  not  in  a  sense 
passive  rather  than  active.  Wc  believe  that  he  should 
make  of  his  mind  the  strings  of  some  lesser  lute  luring 
his  object  to  touch  them  either  to  a  new  reflected  music, 
or  to  a  final  and  convincing  discord.  The  critic 
should,  in  short,  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
master  or  impostor  filters  on  to  a  world  that  cannot 
take  its  art  at  first  hand.  The  critic  should  not,  on  be- 
half of  the  world,  interpose  his  pronounced  sentence 
between  the  author  and  mankind. 

Nor  must  it  he  Supposed  that  we  will  not  allow  praise 
or  blame,  or  choice  to  the  critic.  He  must  be 
supremely  capable  of  all  three.     He  must,  however, 
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derive  from  his  author  what  his  author  derived  from  his 
theme — inspiration.  Criticism  may  thus  become  a 
form  of  creation,  necessarily  inferior,  but  none  the  less 
a  stepchild  of  the  Muses.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lynd  she 
is  a  step-mother. 

We  shall  take  in  defence  of  this  contention  two 
criticisms — the  one  where  Mr.  Lynd  most  wholly 
praises,  and  the  one  where  he  most  thoroughly  con- 
demns. We  find  in  both  not  the  exclamations 
adequately  measured,  of  the  explorer  in  a  dazzling 
new  country,  but  the  pitiless  and  ordered  cer- 
tainty of  a  headmaster  expounding  a  map. 

The  essay  on  Mr.  Yeats  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
"  His  own  account  of  himself"  and  "  His  poetry." 
In  these  papers  Mr.  Lynd  tries  to  hold  open  the  doors 
of  fairyland.  He  attempts  for  our  sakes  to  let  those 
rhythms  escape,  so  mournful,  and  so  charged  with  loss, 
with  beauty,  and  with  changeling  tears  that  the  human 
heart  is  afraid  in  their  elfin  company.  Through  the 
golden  gates  he  lets  us  hear  once  again  the  strange, 
the  uncommunicable  tune  : 

"  O  curlew,  cry  no  more  in  the  air, 
Or  only  to  the  waters  of  the  west ; 
Because  your  crying  brings  to  my  mind 
Passion-dimmed  eyes  and  long  heavy  hair 
That  was  shaken  out  over  my  breast. 
There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  the  wind." 

Those  of  us  who  have  hearing  catch  a  tune  within  a 
tune,  a  voice  that  is  the  shadow  of  a  voice,  and  a  pain 
that  is  a  picture  of  a  pain — tune,  voice  and  pain  real, 
as  lost  love  is  real,  and  faery,  as  are  faery  that  hair  no 
longer  spread  and  the  eyes  w  here  the  light  is  out  these 
hundred  years  ago.  We  hear  all  this,  and  on  our 
tremulous  ears  breaks  a  cool,  pedantic  voice,  as  the 
keeper  closing  one  half  of  the  gates  observes,  "  As  we 
cannot  have  the  genius  of  Mr.  Yeats  without  the  ges- 
tures, we  may  as  well  take  the  gestures  in  good  part." 

If  thus  with  Mr.  Yeats,  how  does  the  judge  deal  with 
Swinburne?  He  begins  his  essay  with  two  sentences, 
"  Swinburne  was  an  absurd  character.  He  was  a  bird 
of  showy  strut  and  plumage,"  and  he  observes  a  little 
later  that  there  are  those  w  ho  say  of  the  period  at  The 
Pines  that  Watts-Dunton  watched  over  Swinburne  as 
a  farmer's  wife  watches  over  a  sick  hen. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  severe  summing  up, 
and  we  doubt  whether  in  the  circumstances  there 
would  be  any  need  for  the  jury  to  withdraw  in  order 
to  consider  their  verdict.  Indeed,  the  judge  puts  the 
issue  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  him  to  Longfellow, 
"  in  having  a  sense  of  music  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  imaginative  content  of  his  verse."  Appearing  be- 
fore a  jury,  thus  misdirected,  we  are  persuaded  that  an 
appeal  to  the  Higher  Court  will  succeed — the  Court 
composed  of  youth  and  love. 

For,  consider  !  Longfellow  wrote  a  celebrated  poem 
beginning  : 

"  Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
the  village  smithy  stands." 
and  Swinburne  answered  with 

"  Pale  beyond  porch  and  portal 

crowned  with  calm  leaves  she  stands 
who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
in  cold  immortal  hands." 

Is  this  an  equal  sense  of  music  sharing  lack  of 
imaginative  content?  We  suggest  that  there  are 
grounds  both  in  fact  and  in  law  for  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

Will  youth  let  Swinburne  be  set  on  one  side,  youth 
that  .'till  breaks  the  world  to  mould  it  nearer  to  its 
heart?  Will  youth  forget  this  golden  leader  against 
cold  restraint,  against  all  that  is  grey  and  old  and 
orderly?  Will  youth  not  till  the  end  go  on  the  quest 
for  her  that 

"  was  fair  in  the  fearless  old  fashion." 

Will  youth  not  wander  among  those  rebel  rhythms, 
as  in  a  garden, 

"White  rose  in  red  rose  garden  "? 
And  love  and  beauty,   what   of  them?       Will  they 
abandon  or  forget  him  who  saw  them  at  dawn,  fugi- 
tive, it  may  be,  tainted  even   with  some  menace  of 


decay,  but  sharper  in  their  mastery  for  that  and  more 
immortal  in  their  urgency? 

Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  mere  soul  of  singing,  music 
in  the  air  catching  to  herself  as  she  goes  lights  and 
scents  and  colours,  so  that  her  imaginative  content  is 
the  reward  and  consummation  of  the  song.  Who  does 
not  know  that  this  quality  in  Swinburne  faded  as 
flowers  fade,  but  unlike  flowers,  for  its  short  day 
caught  and  made  lasting?  Suppose  he  lost  the  gleam, 
and  ploughed  through  weary  days  forgetting  like  Oxus 
"  the  bright  speed  he  had,"  shall  we  forget  his  birds 
that  are  safe  in  the  upper  air?  '  Love  in  an  orchard,' 
'The  Garden  of  Proserpine,'  '  Faustine,'  'Our  Lady 
of  Pain,'  these  answer  for  him,  and  for  all  of  us  who 
know  his  magic.  Quotation  is  needless,  for  these 
rhythms  are  become  a  part  of  our  minds.  They  are 
what  we  had  of  youth,  and  what  we  dreamed  in  exalta- 
tion of  love.  And  waking  a  little  dizzily  from  that 
dream  in  the  night,  shall  youth  not  cry  to-morrow,  as 
he  has  cried  this  thousand  years? 

"  Ah  God,  ah  God  !  that  day  should  be  so  soon." 

Mr.  Lynd,  we  have  admitted,  is  a  considerable  critic. 
We  wish  that  we  could  have  added  that  he  was  also  a 
considerable  creator. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  :  1916-18. 
Macmillan.     25s.  net. 

WE  are  only  too  familiar  w  ith  the  conception  of  the 
classical  man  as  a  shortsighted  pedant 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  unimportant  relics  of  effete 
civilisations  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interest  in  the  vital 
problems  of  to-day.  If  the  believers  in  this  clap-trap 
could  bring  themselves  to  look  at  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  for 
the  years  1 916-18,  they  might  come  to  a  wiser  con- 
clusion. Seven  of  the  students  have  laid  down  their 
lives,  fallen  as  at  a  new  Thermopylae  ;  and — supreme 
tribute  to  the  value  of  research  work  in  the 
Aegean — practically  every  old  student  of  suitable  age 
has  been  engaged  on  some  form  of  intelligence  work 
in  the  Near  East.  After  all,  what  is  more  natural? 
Members  of  the  School— picked  men — go  out  to 
Greece,  to  work  upon  the  remains  of  classical  or 
mediaeval  antiquities,  and  in  so  doing  they  learn  the 
language  and  something  of  the  people,  and  in  excava- 
tion work  they  learn  to  handle  the  modern  Greek  and 
his  Levantine  fellows.  The  War  comes,  and  they  en- 
list as  soldiers,  as  interpreters,  as  attaches  of 
H.B.M.  Legation,  or  active  members  of  the  R.N.V.R, 
In  fact,  for  their  grant  of  ^500  a  year  for  five  years 
(which  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  lustrum),  the  Government  have  secured  a  body  of 
highly-trained  specialists  versed  in  the-  .tongues,  the 
topography  and  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Near 
East,  and  therefore  able  to  render  War  services  of  the 
highest  value.  France  and  Germany  have  for  many 
years  had  subsidized  Institutes  at  Athens.  England 
has  given,  under  pressure,  ^500  a  year  for  five  years. 
For  once  in  a  way  the  tax-payer  has  a  bargain.  We 
have  had  the  trained  and  disciplined  loyalty  of  the 
members  of  the  School,  we  have  had  the  use  of  its 
buildings  as  a  Hostel  for  British  subjects  employed  on 
Government  work  in  Athens  and  thereby  saved  our 
pockets  the  cost  of  the  increased  staff  allowances  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  Is  there  anyone 
who  would  hesitate  to  say  with  the  compilers  of  the 
Report  that  all  this  illustrates  the  practical  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek,  since  it  is  precisely  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek,  due  to  a  severely 
classical  education,  which  enables  the  students  to 
assimilate  the  local  modern  tongues  and  conditions? 

The  volume  before  us  covers  two  years  instead  of 
one — the  only  outward  sign  of  war  conditions — and 
embraces  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  ancient  or  the  mediaeval  Nearer  East. 
"Greek"  subjects  are  now  taken  in  no  narrow  sense, 
but  as  co-extensive  with  the  Magna  Graecia,  Ionia  and 
Graeco-Scvthian  colonies  of  classical  days.  In  proof 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Annual  articles  on  subjects  as 
various  as   the   state  of   Pontus,    Bithynia    and  the 
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Bosphorus  in  (ireek  and  Roman  days — translated  this 
from  the  Russian  Historical  Journal  for  1917,  and  a 
reminder  that  Bolshevism  has  not  wholly  trampled  out 
the  flame  of  Russian  learning-;  convincing  papers  on 
the  text  of  Strabo,  demonstrating  the  danger  of  second- 
hand information  even  in  the  case  of  so  learned  a 
scholar  as  the  geographer;  an  article  on  the  tactics 
adopted  by  the  Spartan  king  Agis  at  Mantineia,  which 
hears  the  stamp  of  military  experience  and  affords  an 
example  of  the  possibility  of  correcting  the  accepted 
sense  of  an  ancient  author  without  interference  with 
the  text,  just  as  the  next  paper,  on  the  Alleged  King- 
ship of  the  Olympic  Victor,  is  a  warning  against  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  anthropological 
method  on  insufficient  grounds.  Byron's  unpublished 
letter  to  Hodgson  written  from  Athens  on  January 
.20th,  181  1,  and  given  in  facsimile,  is  a  specimen  of 
that  writer's  style;  it  describes  how  he  was  nearly 
taken  prisoner  by  some  Mainote  pirates  ("  Lacede- 
monians and  be  damned  to  them  ")  at  Cape  Colonna, 
how  he  is  studying  modern  Greek  with  a  master,  and 
having  dismissed  his  dragoman  is  left  to  his  own 
linguistic  resources,  which  consist  in  "  tolerably  fluent 
Lingua  Franca,  middling  Romaic  (modern  Greek)  and 
some  variety  of  Ottoman  oaths  of  great  service  with 
a  stumbling  horse,  or  a  stupid  servant."  He  has  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  a  Danish  doctor,  "  a  pretty 
philosopher  as  you'd  wish  to  see";  is  on  good  terms 
with  various  Englishmen  such  as  Haygarth  (whose 
book  is  now  chiefly  known  for  its  aquatint  plates), 
Cockerell  and  Forster,  all  vastly  amiable  and 
accomplished  and  has  in  pay  "  a  Bavarian  Baron  who 
limns  landscapes  for  the  lucre  of  gain."  He  feeds 
upon  Woodcocks  and  red  Mullet  every  day  and  has 
three  horses,  but  no  books,  so  that  he  would  welcome 
his  own  works  and  any  damned  nonsense  on  a  long 
evening.  A  straggling  number  of  the  E(dinburgh) 
Review  was  lately  given  him  by  a  compassionate  Cap- 
tain of  a  frigate,  containing  a  reply  to  the  Oxonian 
pamphlet  on  the  Strabonic  controversy;  "the  reviewer 
seems  to  be  in  a  perilous  passion  and  heaves  out  a  deal 
of  Slack-jaw  as  the  sailors  call  it,"  elements  that  are 
lacking  in  the  "  Strabonic  controversies  "  of  the 
Annual  before  us.  "  In  two  days,"  he  adds,  "  I  shall 
be  twenty-three,  and  on  the  2nd  above  a  year  and  a 
half  out  of  England."  Byron  may  be  out  of  fashion, 
but  something  of  the  old  romance  lingers  about  his 
name,  and  we  end  with  thinking  regretfully,  how 
young  they  all  were,  the  great  men  of  that  day  !  His 
concluding  wish  that  his  friends  may  sometimes  drink 
his  health  on  a  Speech  Day,  and  that  they  may  some 
summer  make  a  tour  to  Wales  or  Scotland,  are  they 
not  the  hopes  of  the  youth  not  long  from  school  and 
still  young  enough  to  forget  the  Corsair  pose  and  play 
the  boy?  And  if  Byron  can  laugh  at  the  Acropolis — 
"Sir,  there's  a  situation,  there's  your  picturesque! 
nothing  like  that,  sir,  in  Lunnon,  no,  not  even  the 
Mansion  House  " — it  is  the  surface  laughter  of  the 
true  lover,  the  youthful  preface  to  that  mature  passion 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  lonely  grave  at '  Missolonghi 
and  to  the  immortal  title  of  the  Friend  of  Greece. 

It  is  only  right  to  record  that  this  letter,  now  on  loan 
;it  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Basil  Pandelis.  Its  ultimate  destination  is  the 
Finlay  Library  at  the  School,  and  the  appropriateness 
(jf  the  name  is  borne  out  by  the  paper  on  that  hot- 
headed, romantic  friend  of  Greece  and  his  friend 
Hastings,  full  of  unpublished  material,  which  follows 
On  the  Byron  letter  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Annual    and    illustrates    the    passion    of    our  early 

Philhellenes. 

Captain  Tillyard's  paper  on  the  Modes  in  Byzan- 
tine Music  will  attract  more  than  a  few  specialists.  The 
relation  of  the  Bvzantinc  to  the  Georgian  modes,  their 
melodic  formula'  with  MS.  examples,  the  chromatic 
element  found  in  certain  MSS.,  are  all  of  interest,  and 
Captain  Tillyard's  conclusion  (p.  1  }8)  that  we  have 
evidence  both  of  the  direct  descent  of  the  Bvzantinc 
modes  from  the  diatonic  species  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
also  of  their  substantial  identity  with  the  modes  of 
Western  I'.urope,  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
music.       It    will  be   news   to  main    that   the  original 


Sol-Fa,  an  invention  of  Chrysanthus,  consisted  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  every  vowel 
receiving-  a  consonant,  and  vice  versa.  The  examples 
of  Byzantine  music  in  modern  notation  range  from 
ancient  Hymns  on  the  Resurrection  to  contemporary 
folk-songs  and  dances. 

We  have  left  till  last  the  two  papers  which  will  be  the 
clous  of  the  volume  to  the  archaeologist,  that  on  the  Pre- 
■  Mycenaean  Pottery  of  the  Mainland,  in  which  Messrs. 
Wace  &  Blegen  offer  a  systematised  chronology  of 
these  early  wares,  and  Mr.  Buckler's  Documents  from 
Mylasa,  a  group  of  legal  inscriptions  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  landed  investments  of  Carian  temples  in 
the  1st  Century,  B.C.  The  payment  of  rent  by  instal- 
ments, the  terms  of  leases,  the  securities  offered  by 
guarantors,  the  sub-division  of  large  estates,  the  in- 
vestment of  special  funds  in  land,  the  position  of  the 
sub-lessee — these  and  kindred  subjects  are  dealt  with 
in  the  texts  here  restored  or  for  the  first  time  collated. 
Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  in  one  case  the  fragments, 
once  built  side  by  side  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  or 
precinct  at  Olymos,  are  now  separated  by  a  journey  of 
1^  hours;  and  even  the  non-scholarly  heart  will  feel 
a  glow  when  he  learns  that  one  of  the  leases  here  set 
forth  was  made  under  a  decree  of  which  we  still  possess 
the  original. 

IMPERIAL  SECURITY. 

The  Safety  of  the  Nation.     By  Ian  D.  Colvin.  Murray. 
6s.  net. 

IN  this  timely  book  Mr.  Colvin  sets  forth  his  well- 
known  views  on  the  essentials  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  British  Empire.  They  are,  briefly,  that  security 
is  more  important  than  cheapness ;  a  condition,  by  the 
way,  which  "combines"  and  the  trade  unions  between 
them  have  somewhat  discomfited  of  late  as  an  outcome 
of  the  doctrines  of  Richard  Cobden.  A  community 
dependent  on  a  presumptive  enemy  for  its  dyes,  its 
optical  instruments,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
steel  and  other  things,  as  we  were  before  the  war, 
cannot  be  considered  as  existing  on  other  than  a  pre- 
carious tenure.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  capital 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  industries ; 
that  the  deserted  dye  factories  on  the  Tyne  would  soon 
have  turned  to  new  uses,  but  when  trouble  came,  we 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  colour  our  khaki.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Colvin  will  carry  with  him  all  those  who  wish  well  and 
think  well  of  the  commonwealth.  His  second  argu- 
ment, that  organisation  and  not  division  of  labour  is 
the  true  principle  of  modern  industry,  is  not  pushed 
very  far  beyond  its  illustration  of  what  Germany 
accomplished  by  means  of  bank  mobilization,  cartels, 
and  the  balancing  of  agriculture  against  manufactures. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  whether  Mr.  Colvin  looks  ulti- 
mately to  Whitley  Councils,  State  direction,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both.  It  occurs  to  us  that  Whitley  Coun- 
cils are  not  of  much  avail,  if  shop  stewards  are  allowed 
to  kick  up  their  heels ;  and  that,  while  waste  undoubt- 
edly occurs  under  free  competition,  Government  con- 
trol spells  lethargy,  extravagance  and  ultimate  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Colvin's  historical  retrospect  embraces,  of 
course,  the  peaceful  penetration  of  the  Hansen  tic 
League,  whose  subtle  operations  he  has  been  the  firsl 
writer  to  understand,  whatever  critics  wedded  to  Free 
Trade  and  nothing  but  Free  Trade  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  Then  came  the  counterstroke  of  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  an  enterprise  based,  like  the  Ger- 
man, upon  a  national  foundation.  "  They  fought 
step  by  Step  for  their  right  of  marketing  English  cloth 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  at  every  step  they  were 
opposed  by  every  weapon  which  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  could  bring  against  them." 
The  Navigation  Acts  were  designed  to  secure  us  the 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  results  proved 
the  wisdom  of  their  originators.  Incidentally,  a  point 
that  Mr.  Colvin  is  inclined  to  ignore,  they  involved  vis 
in  several  wars.  Their  relaxation  by  Huskisson,  and 
their  final  repeal,  is  a  policy  that  in  the  light  of  present 
experience  seems  less  sapient  than  it  did  a  generation 
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ago;  still  it  may  have  been  the  right  thing-  to  do.  It 
was  a  complement  to  Free  Trade,  and  only  wiseacres 
would  wholly  blame  the  late  Georgian  and  Victorian 
statesmen  because  they  thought  that,  with  our  im- 
mense advantages  in  manufacturing  skill,  and  railways 
constructed  for  purposes  of  exportation,  the  gain  out- 
balanced the  risk.  But  it  was  accomplished,  as  Dis- 
raeli warned  his  countrymen  at  the  time,  without  miti- 
gating circumstances.  The  Colonies  were  allowed  to 
go  hang,  and  pathetic  indeed  is  Mr.  Colvin's  account 
of  these  Conferences  at  which  their  representatives 
prayed  that  the  door  might  be  reopened.  Mr.  Churchill 
bragged  that  he  had  "  banged,  bolted  and  barred  it," 
but  he  is  open  to  conviction,  and  for  all  we  know  he 
mav  be  nowadays  an  advocate  for  a  tariff,  in  the 
Westminster's  unhappy  phrase,  "  with  no  nonsense 
about  it."  A  beginning,  at  any  rate,  has  been  made, 
and,  though  timid,  it  is  a  beginning. 

The  real  mistake  of  the  Victorians  consisted  in  their 
ingenuous  belief  that,  where  England  led  the  way,  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  humbly  follow.  The  rest  cf 
the  world  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  preferring  rather  to 
build  up  its  manufactures  behind  protectionist  walls. 
Mr.  Colvin  makes  fine  play  with  the  confessions  of  that 
disgruntled  Cobdenite,  Sir  Robert  Morier.  "  1  must 
make  up  mv  mind,"  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Consort's 
time  damnee,  Baron  Stockmar,  "  to  go  to  my  grave  a 
useless  fool  who  never  succeeded  in  learning  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  his  craft,  that  of  lying  for  the 
good  of  his  country."  Bismarck's  conversion  to  Pro- 
tection had  opened  his  eyes  at  last,  and,  as  Bismarck 
explained  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  had  only  been 
a  Free  Trader  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
France  quiet.  So  he  established  the  German  "  going 
concern,"  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  would  call  it,  with 
its  banks,  its  cartels,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  going 
concern  all  but  dealt  the  British  Empire  a  knockout 
blow.  For  the  moment,  in  fact,  for  many  years  to 
come,  it  has  been  put  out  of  action.  But  one  going 
concern  may  be  replaced  by  another,  and  we  note  that 
Mr.  Colvin  twice  underlines  the  argument  that,  if  the 
Americans  take  the  place  of  the  Germans  in  our 
markets,  the  same  dangers  mav  come  from  them  also. 
That  is  certainly  the  case,  and,  commercially  speaking, 
they  may  assume  a  more  formidable  shape,  especially 
when  backed  by  such  a  Navy  as  Mr.  Daniells  appears 
at  one  time  to  threaten,  at  another  to  explain  away. 

A  self-contained  Empire,  such  as  Mr.  Colvin  contem- 
plates, is  a  vision  splendid.  Unfortunately,  in  such 
important  materials  as  cotton,  oil  and  potash  we  have 
to  go  outside  for  our  supply,  a  weak  position  as  every 
true  patriot  will  admit.  Experiments  in  cotton-grow- 
ing are,  in  particular,  to  be  encouraged,  because 
neither  in  Nigeria  or  elsewhere  have  crops  been  pro- 
duced to  touch  the  American  for  the  "  higher  counts," 
and  without  the  higher  counts  where  would  Lancashire 
be?  P'or  the  present,  at  any  rate,  we  have  to  pay  for 
our  raw  cotton  by  our  exports,  and  the  "  safetv  of  the 
nation  "  depends  more  vitally  on  those  exports  than 
Mr.  Colvin,  with  his  eye  on  external  peril,  quite  recog- 
nises. When  he  has  got  the  smoke  of  battle  out  of 
his  eyes,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about 
Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  Mr.  Smillie,  Mr.  Lansbury,  and  a 
few  more  who,  if  they  get  their  way,  will  do  the  work 
of  the  Germans  more  effectively  than  the  Germans 
have  done  it  for  themselves.  Thus  we  make  him  a 
present  of  the  subject  of  another  book  as  good  as 
this  one. 

[The  news  that  the  Americans  have  bought  Krupps' 
works  in  Munich,  if  true,  would  confirm  Mr.  Colvin's 
view  of  American  competition.  —  Ed.  S.R.] 


THE   WRITING  OF  FICTION. 

Materials    and  Methods    of     Fiction.      By  Clayton 

Hamilton.  With    an    Introduction    by  Brander 

Matthews.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Allen 

&  Unwin.  7s.  net. 

IN  the  United  States  there  is  a  passion  for  gathering 
literary  material,  significant  or  insignificant, 
codifying  it,  and  deriving  theref  rom  a  series 
of  rules  and  conclusions,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  of  any  permanent  value.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  an  American  treatise 
for  the  Doctorate  of  Letters  composed  out  oi 
the  practice  of  going-  mad  in  white  satin  on  the  stage 
(with  details  covering  three  centuries),  or  the  special 
psychological  effect  to  be  deduced  from  the  entry  of 
the  villain  on  the  left  side  of  the  stage  in  patent  leather 
shoes.  The  good  subjects  are,  apparently,  worked  out, 
and  trivialities  are  common  in  the  American  disser- 
tation. 

Fiction,  however,  has  remained  till  recent  sears  un- 
touched by  the  Professors,  and  while  critics  have  talked 
unceasingly  of  realism  and  romance,  the  people  who 
write  have  paid  little  attention  to  them.  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  who  introduces  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton's 
volume,  has  developed  a  theory  of  the  Short  Story, 
which  indicates  that  some  brief  narratives  do  not 
deserve  that  name,  while  others  do.  The  chief  use  of 
these  observations,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  improve  taste 
and  judgment,  to  explain  to  the  undiscerning  why  a 
story  goes  as  it  does.  The  story-writer  himself  who  is 
worth  reading  does  not  write  by  rules ;  he  goes  by  his 
own  instinct ;  and  he  must  have  in  the  first  place  the 
gift  for  writing,  which  may  be  improved  by  the  study 
of  first-rate  pens.  Without  that  gift  no  amount  of 
prayer  and  fasting  or  attention  to  the  rules  of  Pro- 
fessors will  make  his  work  worth  while.  He  may  be 
one  of  the  Three-Month-Immortals  raised  by  a  silly  and 
subservient  press  to  the  position  of  a  writer ;  but  he  will 
not  be  read  "  for  human  pleasure,"  as  old  Fitzgerald 
put  it,  by  the  readers  worth  having.  No  '  Manual  of 
the  Art  of  Fiction,'  by  Mr.  Clayton  or  anybody  else, 
will  make  a  writer  of  fiction ;  and  the  methods  of 
Stevenson,  the  sedulous  ape  of  one  writer  after  another, 
whom  Mr.  Clayton  quotes  too  often,  resulted  in  an 
over-elaboration  of  style  which  is  already  becoming 
tedious  to  a  generation  not  under  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal charm. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  'Manual'  first  appeared  in  1908; 
and  in  1918  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  is  able  to  perceive 
that  "  as  a  result  the  significance  of  the  novel  is  day 
by  day  made  more  manifest."  What  this  sentence  pre- 
cisely means  we  do  not  know.  The  novel  held  a 
dominant  place  in  1908,  which  it  retains  to-day.  That 
it  has  improved  in  form  or  style  during  the  ten  years 
as  the  practical  result  of  teaching  by  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others 
we  cannot  .  contend.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  hail 
Columbia  University  as  a  nest  of  good  "  fictionists  "  ; 
but,  if  they  exist,  so  far  they  have  eluded  our  eyes.  A 
feature  of  to-day  is  the  production  of  tediously  long 
narratives  which  ramble  on  to  60  pages  or  so  before 
anything  has  happened.  The  artist,  said  Schiller  and 
Stevenson,  is  known  by  what  he  omits;  these  artists 
waste  words  and  patience  by  telling  us  many  things 
that  don't  matter;  and  by  the  time  the  hero  or  heroine 
has  lived  an  ordinary  lifetime,  they  may  be  encroaching 
on  an  eternity  of  print. 

"To  insist,"  says  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  "that 
virtue  shall  be  outwardly  triumphant  at  the  end  of  a 
play  or  of  a  novel  is  to  require  the  dramatist  or  the 
novelist  to  falsify."  True,  but  how  many  tragedies  in 
the  drama  or  in  fiction  have  appeared  of  recent  years? 


*A  Tower  of  Strength* 
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This  falsification  flourishes  daily.  We  arc  still  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  "happy  ending";  and  needy 
novelists  capable  of  better  things  have  to  put  conven- 
tional marionettes  into  conventionally  romantic  situa- 
tions in  order  to  make  a  bare  living.  The  public  have 
to  accept  what  the  impresario  or  publisher  thinks  they 
want.  A  few  writers  only  have  in  our  day  readied  a 
position  which  entitles  them  to  write  what  they  like; 
and  they  generally  lack  the  enterprise  to  open  up  new 
lines.  They  might  lose  their  following,  and  so  they  go 
on  repeating  their  old  successes.  The  whole  businrss 
has  become  commercial,  as  Gissing  bitterly  remarked. 
A  publisher  will  order  so  many  words,  as  if  he  were 
buying  so  much  butter  or  margarine.  "It  depends 
what  words,  and  in  what  order,"  was  the  reply  of  an 
author  to  one  of  them.  With  more  of  that  spirit  about 
fiction  may  raise  its  standard. 

At  present  the  world  of  story-writing  is  too  much  of 
a  publishers'  gamble,  in  which  good,  bad  and  in- 
different specimens  arc  all  published  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  "  best  seller  "  for  an  undiscerning  public.  All 
these  books,  nine-tenths  of  them  unworthy  of  serious 
notice,  are  praised  somewhere  in  the  Press,  which 
yields,  perhaps,  to  the  hypnotism  of  the  ingenious  puff 
preliminary;  and  in  the  jungle  of  weeds  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  flowers.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  say 
with  Arnold's  pessimist  : — 

"  Let  the  long  contention  cease  : 

Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese." 
Still  fiction  is  a  free  field  in  which  merit  will  ultimately 
emerge;  but  how  to  live  meanwhile?  That  is  the 
serious  writer's  problem.  Horace,  says  Heine,  when 
he  advised  nine  years  of  pondering  over  a  book, 
was  sitting  at  the  table  of  Maecenas,  eating  a 
handsome  dinner  of  turkey,  truffles  and  other 
delicacies.  Authors,  Heine  goes  on,  "  are 
like  medlars,  they  do  best  on  straw."  But 
nowadays  they  have  a  means  of  living  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  Tenth  Muse  of  Journalism,  who  was 
certainly  not  born  of  Mnemosyne,  like  her  sisters, 
stretches  forth  her  grimy  hands,  and  pulls  the  young 
writer  into  her  dubious  and  gaudy  company.  We 
doubt  if  he  can  learn  from  any  manual  the  best  way  to 
express  himself;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  might  give  him 
some  useful  hints.  The  '  Materials  and  Methods  of 
Fiction  '  does  not  quite  cover  its  large-sounding  title; 
but  it  is  well  provided  with  sound  examples  and  free 
from  the  pedantry  which  spoils  advice.  Mr.  Hamilton 
knows  that  there  are  many  ways  of  producing  good 
fiction,  and  that  style  cannot  be  taught.  He  knows 
also  that,  when  you  have  defined  a  thing,  you  have  not 
shown  how  to  do  it.  We  do  not  like  all  his  pronounce- 
ments— his  ignorant  verdict,  for  instance,  on  Walter 
Scott — but  he  has  said  several  things  worth  saying, 
though  thev  would  have  been  imoroved  by  a  touch 
of  humour.  Rut  that  human  quality  is,  we  dare  say, 
reoressed  in  teachers. 


THE  MAGAZINES 

Tiii':  Nineteenth  Century  has  three  literary  articles  this  month. 
The  first  's  a  shilly-shally  review  of  M.  Abel  Lefranc's 
"  researches  "  into  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Mr. 
Andrews  sees  that  these  "  researches  "  are  compact  of  pure 
assertion  or  assumption,  yet  cannot  refrain  from  adopting  them, 
lie  is  evidently  as  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  authorship  in 
Elizabethan  England  as  M.  Lefranc,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
The  article  is  "  a  visible  sign  of  the  new  intellectual  alliance 
between  the  French  and  English  " — ignoramuses.  Sir  Herbert 
Stephen  sighs  for  the  return  of  the  time  when  reviewers  were 
allowed  to  say  "  This  is  a  bad  book,"  and  points  out  that  present 
condition!  make  praise  of  a  good  book  useless.  He  instances  two 
present-day  novelists  who  suffer  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  praise.  Mr.  Paull  revives  the  memory  of  Voiture  in  an  anec- 
dotal study.  Foreign  politics  are  dominated  by  the  peace.  Mr. 
Dewai  criticise*  our  mildness  to  Germany,  Mr.  Saunders  reprints 
Erzberger's  peare  terms  of  1014,  Mr.  Wyatl  is  damnatory  of  the 

Profesor-President,  and  Major  Johnston,  I'.S.A.,  is  already  think- 
ing of  the  next  war.  An  account  of  our  connection  with  Japan 
tbiows  doubt  on  our  future  relations  with  that  power,  and  Sir 
Theodore  Morlson  writes  strongly  on  the  proposed  breach  of  Mr. 

Lloyd  George's  undertaking  to  Turkey.    Lord  Arran  wrings  his 

handl  OVar  the  unanimity  of  the  Irish  in  demanding  independence, 
and  savs  something  must  be  done.  On  the  social  side  there  is  an 
informing  article  by  Mr.  Maxwell-I.vle  on  the  difficulties  of  Clubs 
Mr.  BenSUSan  points  out  that  rats  every  year  eat  enough  torn  to 

i •  i v  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  oi  to  suply  the  needed  housing  accom- 


modation, and  outlines  a  scheme  for  their  suppression.  Sir  Thus. 
Holdich  tells  of  the  Afghan  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes, 
and  Sir  George  Aston  reviews  '  1U1  !•  '  in  a  favourable  mood. 

Bi  ackwood  is  beginning  to  turn  towards  peace  time  with  a 
first-rate  sea  story  of  the  old  tea-clippers  by  Mr.  Oswald 
Wildridge,  and  an  account  of  Fez  by  Major  Douglas— one  ol  the 
most  jealously  guarded  of  Moslem  cities,  now  being  opened  up  by 
the  French.  Airmen  dominate  two  articles,  and  Klaxon  continues 
the  Iliad  of  the  submarines.  '  Musings  Without  Method  '  welcome 
the  military  education  movement  and  predict  its  speedy  destruction, 
if  it  comes  under  the  hands  of  the  Education  Department. 

Cornhill  is  quite  a  good  number.  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  gives 
us  one  of  his  little  essays,  this  time  on  Goethe  at  Rome  and  the 
portrait  begun  by  Tischbein.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  writes  on 
Tom  Moore's  wife,  and  Sir  George  Aston  gives. an  account  of  the 
infancy  of  our  Naval  Intelligence  Department.  Mr.  Edmund 
Candler  has  interested  us  greatly  with  his  paper  on  '  The  Smell  of 
Flowers,'  mainly  English  wild-flowers,  but  does  not  notice  how 
that  smell  may  vary  in  certain  cases  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country.  A  series  of  articles  on  'Sniping  and  Observation,'  by 
Major  Hesketh-Prichard  promise  much,  if  they  keep  up  the 
interest  of  the  first. 

The  '  National  Review  '  has  for  its  literary  ballast  this  month 
an  account  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  of  'The  Learned  Mrs.  Carter,' 
whose  translation  of  Epictetus  held  the  field  to  the  days  of  Long, 
and  who  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Stephen  I.eacock 
writes  feelingly  of  the  tyranny  of  Prohibition  in  North  America 
and  warns  us  that  our  time  is  coming.  The  Countess  Grey  writes 
simply  and  well  of  a  flying  visit  to  France,  and  there  are  several 
other  lighter  articles.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  '  Some 
Reflections  on  the  League  of  Nations  '  not  at  all  in  ks  favour. 

The  only  "  literary  "  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly  '  is  one  on 
Jacques  Offenbach,  perhaps  timely  in  view  of  the  revival  of 
'  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,'  though  that  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
reason.  The  politics  of  the  Near  East  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  the  Review,  and  industrial  questions  receive  attention. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  Dearham's  Inheritance,'  by  Harold  Bindloss  (Ward  Lock, 
6s.  net),  is  a  variant  of  the  favourite  theme  of  W'estern  Canada 
and  Westmoreland.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  the 
author's  work  :  he  has  a  large  and  faithful  public,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  best-selling  of  the  old  "  sevenpenny  " 
authors,  and  probably  the  most  anodynic.  Still,  anodynes  have 
their  uses. 

'The  White  Glove,'  by  Fred  M.  White  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net), 
has  a  slightly  more  ingenious  plot  than  is  usual  with  this  prolific 
author.  The  story  circles  round  a  theft  of  diamonds  from  a  City 
magnate,  and  brings  in  a  number  of  familiar  situations — the 
starving  young  man  who  is  ready  to  attempt  the  impossible,  the 
card-party  in  the  empty  house,  the  escaped  convict's  search  for 
revenge,  the  young  man  with  the  pressure  on  the  brain,  the  female 
detective,  the  American  millionaire,  and  half-a-dozen  others  in- 
geniously interwoven  into  an  almost  readable  tale. 

'The  Camei.iers,'  by  Oliver  Hogue  (Melrose,  6s.  net),  is  less 
fiction  than  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps, 
with  a  thin  vein  of  fiction  running  through  it.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  account  of  some  episodes  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  Palestine  in  which  the  Camel  Corps  took  part,  and 
presents  a  stirring  picture  of  the  difficulties  surmounted  by  the 
Imperial  forces,  British  and  Australian  alike,  in  the  long-drawn 
movements  which  culminated  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  We 
commend  it  heartily  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Australian 
part  of  the  war. 

'  The  Dark  Way,'  by  Sherard  Vines  (Heath  Cranton,  5s.  net), 
is  the  story  of  a  born  mystic,  Piers  Marrett,  from  boyhood  till  bis 
great  renunciation,  told  in  a  series  of  episodes.  It  is  a  book  of 
outstanding  merit,  though  perhaps  not  for  everybody's  reading, 
and  still  less  for  arousing  sympathy  with  its  outcome.  The  author 
happily  displays  the  development  in  Piers  of  a  growing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  call  for  self-devotion  to  religion,  till  at  last  it  proves 
too  strong  for  the  ties  he  has  woven  round  himself,  and  he  has  a 
pretty  toleration  for  the  follies  of  ingenious  youth. 
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The  Law  Quarterly  has  three  articles,  bearing  on  the  question 
f  responsibility  for  outrages  in  the  war.  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
oints  out  that  the  existence  of  a  Pirate  State  is  no  new  thing 
nd  instances  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  apropos  of  the  question  of 
unishment  of  submarine  crimes.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  examines 
tie  question  as  to  an  International  Civil  Court  and  the  defence  of 
uperior  orders,  while  Mr.  C.  A.  H.  Bartlett  discusses  the  limits 
{  liability  for  official  war  crimes.  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts  in  "  The 
lir  and  Bolshevism,"  replies  to  Mr.  Strahan's  article  in  the  last 
umber.    The  other  articles  are  of  professional  interest  only. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The  New  World,  price 
s.  6d.,  a  monthly  with  a  strong  editorial  staff,  if  they  will  really 
ontribute,  including  Paul  Fort,  in  France,  and  Mr.  Wickham 
teed,  in  England.-  The  contributors  to  this  number  include 
idmiral  Custance,  M.  Maeterlinck,  Capt.  Gwynn,  H.  de  Regnier, 
'aul  Marguerite,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  the  inevitable  Mr.  Gosse, 
nd  others. 

The  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains 
he  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Vicomte  Georges  d'Avenel  on 
Le  Budget  de  la  Toilette  depuis  sept  siecles, '  and  some  literary 
ouvenirs  by  Paul  Margueritte,  with  some  verses  by  Mallarme\ 

The  Quest  ot  the  Sacred  Slipper.  By  Sax  Rohmer.  C. 
irthur  Pearson.  2s.  net.  Mr.  Rohmer  has  an  imagination  and 
writes  "  shockers  "  rather  well.  He  makes  us  sympathise  with 
he  villains  of  his  story,  because  they  are  after  stolen  goods  and 
nimated  by  religious  zeal.  Their  object  is  to  recover  the  Slipper 
if  the  Prophet,  a  relic  stolen  and  brought  to  England  by  a  learned 
'rofessor.  The  slipper  changes  hands  several  times  and  causes 
ome  effusion  of  blood  before  it  is  restored  to  the  sect  of  "  As- 
assins  " — Hashashin — who  hunt  for  it.  The  book  is  new,  though 
lublished  in  a  form  which  usually  belongs  to  reprints,  and  we  are 
[lad  to  see  that  it  has  on  the  page  opposite  the  contents  a  note 
is  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  This  sensible  practice  might  well 
*  made  compulsory  by  law. 
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Educational  Endowments 
for  CHILDREN. 

A  splendid  means  of  providing  for  the 
Children's  future  is  offered  by  the 
Children's  Endowment  Policies  of 
the  Scottish  Widows  Fund.  Full 
particulars  of  the  advantages  offered 
are  given  in  a  special  pamphlet 
which  may  be  had  free  on  application. 


^^^^^^^ 

The  Largest  British    Mutual   Life   Assurance  Office. 
FUNDS:  22  MILLIONS.       CLAIMS  PAID:  49i  MILLIONS. 
Head  Office:    9  St.  Andrew    Square,  Edinburgh. 
(G.  J.   LIDSTONE,  Manager  and  Actuary). 

London  Offices: 
28,  Cornhill,  E.C.  3.,  and  17,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.I 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-  ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  VVeird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-  ;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


STRAY  BITS  IN  WATER-COLOUR,  and  Portraits  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  others  by  F.  Amicia  de  Biden 
Footner,  at  Kensington  Fine  Art  Society,  27,  Alfred 
Place  (Adjoining  S.  Kensington  Station).  July  2nd— 19th.  Open 
10.30  to  6.    Admission  free. 
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acmillan  &  Cos  List. 


SCOTTISH    LITERATURE:  Character 
&  Influence. 

Bv  G.  GREGORY  SMITH.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

A  critical  study,  in  ten  chapters,  which  is  not 
intended  as  a  history,  but  as  an  attempt  to  give,  for 
the  first  time,  a  general  impression  of  the  habits  and 
process  of  that  literature. 


PROBLEMS   OF  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

By  TWELVE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATIONISTS.  With 
Prefatory  Note  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  MUNRO, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Edited  bv  JOHN 
CLARKE.    8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal; — "The  book  is 
one  that  all  interested  in  education  should  obtain. 
It  should  be  placed  next  the  Report  of  the  Reform 
Committee,  to  which  it  is  a  natural  supplement.  It 
is,  however,  more  than  that.  The  Report  was  a 
challenge  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  This  book  is  a 
herald  of  the  light." 


NEW  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  HUGH  WALPOLE 

Crown  8vo.    Red  Cloth.    3s.  net  each. 

THE    WOODEN  HORSE 

MR.  PERRIN  AND  MR.  TRAILL 

Others  to  follow. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  WORLD 

A  Novel  by  Sir  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  Crown 

8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Daily  News: — "This  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful story  of  Tagore's    is  a   great  tribute  to  his 
genius  for  following  the  truth." 

NEW  WORKS  BY  ERNEST  POOLE 
Author  of  "  The    Harbour,"  &c. 

PEOPLE  "  :  Russia's 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


THE  DARK 

Crisis  Illustrated. 


THE  VILLAGE  :    Russian  Impressions 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Times; — "One  of  the  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  books  about  the  Russian  people  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time." 


TOWARDS  REUNION 

Being  Contributions  to  Mutual  Understanding  by 
Church  of  England  and  Free  Church  Writers.  Jointly 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  Rev.  STUART  H. 
CLARK,  Rev.  J.  SCOTT  LIDGETT,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
SHAKESPEARE.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


M  ACMILLAN     &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON,  W.C.2. 


THE  "ARETHUSA" 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing,  Sudbury  and  Royston, 
mainiaining  and  training  1,200  boys  &  girls, 

NEED  HELP 


I'atrun,:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEKN. 
Vlem-Prtiitni ;  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Troatnrm  C.  E  MAI. DEN  Esq.  MA. 

Chairman  of  " Artlhuoa"  Committor  I    HOWSON  F.  DEVITT.  E«|. 
Joint  Strrrtarir, :   II   MR  I  STOW  WALLEN.  HENRY  O.  COPEI.AND. 

The  National  Rgfyftt  Officii: 

lf)4    .Shaftesbury   Avenue,   London,   W.C.  2. 


Belli 

THREE 
MVSS 

acco 


A  wise  wvman  marries  only  a  man  who  smokes  — 
a  discern'ng  one  ma  :  ies  a  :moker  of  "  Three  Nuns " 

"King's  Head  "  is  similar  but  stronger 
both  are  *old  every wnere 
1-OZ  packets  lUd     Tins:  2-oz  1/11— 4-ox  3/10 


Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2}— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limi  ed,  ;,6  St    Am  rew  Square.  Glasgow 


S.  J  PHILLIPS, 

113  New  Bond  Street. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASB,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  I/- 

Send  for  a  copy— 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  Everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.G.2 


"inieguard   your  Health  with 


Collis  Braundi 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KiNOWN  FOR 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
GOUCjrlb,  Acts  like  a  charm  in 

COLDS,  DIARRHCEA,  COLIC, 

ASTHMA.     BRONCHITIS.      «nd  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists    1/3.  3/- 


TIIEK E   IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


THE  ANZORA  PAIR 


ADZOra  Cream,  the  non  greasy  preparation 
that  enables  you  to  brush  your  hair  in  just 
the  way  you  wish  and  keep  it  in  place 
throughout  the  day,  is  the  ideal  prepara- 
tion for  those  with  slightly  greasy  scalps, 
 and 

Anzora  Viola,  the  mixture  of  Anzora 
Cream  to  which  is  added  a  suitable  quantity 
of  Anzora  Oil  of  Violets,  is  the  right  pre- 
paration for  those  who  suffer  with  dry  scalp, 
 —  both 


MASTER  THE  HAIR 


Of  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  Stores,  etc. 
Price  1/6  and  2/6  (double  quantity)  per 
bottle. 


ANZORA   PERFUMERY  :CO..    WillesJen  Lane,  London,   N  W .  6 


Look  foe 
these  Initials 


They  are  your  guarantee.  They  prove  that  the 
OSRAM  you  buy  is  the  British  Lamp  made  in 
London  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
They  stand  for  the  great  Triple  Alliance  between 
British  science,  British  Manufacturing  enterprise, 
and   the   unrivalled   skill    of    British  workers. 


A  WARNING. 

It  is  possible  that,  after  signing  of 
Peace  'Osram"  lamps  of  foreign 
manufacture  may  be  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country.  Remember  that  it  is 
only  OSRAM  LAMPS  bearing  the 
initials  G.E.C.  which  are  of  genuine 
manufacture.  Look  for  G.E.C.  on 
every  OSRAM  Lamp  you  buy. 

Obtainable  from  all  Electricians,  Ironmongers,  and  Stores. 
Advt.  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  67  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

There  were  signs  some  while  ago  of  an  attempt  to 
introduce  saucer  track  racing  into  this  country.  Cer- 
tain people  possessing  no  great  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  publicity  rushed  into  print  on  this  matter. 
They  urged  that  motoring  sport  would  require  some- 
thing to  revive  it  after  the  war.  Real  excitement,  in 
their  opinion,  was  its  only  hope  of  avoiding  an  un- 
timely extinction.  But  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
saucer  track  proposition  will  catch  on  in  this  country. 
To  succeed  the  scheme  would  have  to  originate  in  the 
instincts  of  the  people  generally,  and  this  it  is  not 
likely  to  do.  High  speed  racing  by  cars  or  motor 
cycles  on  small  circumference  saucer  tracks  provides 
the  kind  of  thrill  that  is  not  generally  craved  for  in 
England.  The  element  of  danger  is  always  very 
great,  and  the  element  of  sport  is  generally  very  small. 
Such  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  widely  supported 
by  the  trade  if  it  were  to  be  made  a  financial  success; 
and  even  if  this  backing  were  granted  the  financial 
element  would  be  about  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
connection  with  it  !  In  America  and  elsewhere  saucer 
track  racing  has  flourished  to  a  certain  extent.  Big 
crowds  have  been  drawn  to  see  famous  drivers  lap  at  a 
prodigious  number  of  miles  per  hour.  Records  have 
been  put  up  and  money  has  changed  hands  on  the 
strength  of  them.  But  motors  and  motoring  have  not 
advanced  much  as  an  outcome  of  this  kind  of  racing. 
Generally  the  cars  employed  have  been  more  or  less 
freak  models  of  a  type  that  was  not  adaptable  to  tour- 
ing use,  or  even  to  road  racing.  The  drivers,  super- 
experts  at  the  game  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  amateur  sporting  motorist  in 
the  guise  of  jockeys.  Professionalism  entered  more 
and  more  into  this  spectacular  form  of  motor  racing, 
and,  we  are  afraid,  it  degenerated  to  a  very  low  level 
in  many  instances. 

Then  there  were  the  smashes.  Without  wishing  to 
cast  an  aspersion  on  any  particular  people,  we  feel 


sure  that  the  smashes,"  or  the  prospect  of  them,  were 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  gate  money  realised. 
One  can  easily  call  to  mind  half  a  dozen  famous 
drivers  and  racing  motor  cyclists  who  lost  their  lives 
on  saucer  tracks  before  the  war.  To  them,  while 
they  survived,  the  game  was  a  living;  and  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  meetings  the  risks  they  undertook  pro- 
vided a  less  deserving  means  of  gain.  Whatever  their 
best  interests  may  have  been,  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  see  such  dangerous  and  financially  "boosted"  con- 
tests were  not  sportsmen  as  the  Englishman  under- 
stands the  term.  These  remarks  apply,  also,  to  much 
of  the  professional  cycling  and  motor  cycling  which 
nourished  in  Germany  in  pre-war  days.  Again,  one 
can  recall  the  many  disasters  that  occurred,  and  it 
would  be  perverting  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Germans 
did  not  support  this  form  of  "  sport  "  from  interests 
that  were  largely  morbid. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  suggestion  that  these 
things  should  be  introduced  into  England  to  a  review 
of  what  is  likely  to  take  place  here.  Before  the  war 
the  motor  racing  interests  of  the  Briton  were  almost 
entirely  of^a  sound  sporting  character.  There  can  be 
no  comparison,  for  instance,  between  a  race  on  some 
of  the  foreign  saucer  tracks  and  one  on  Brooklands. 
Here  the  track  is  some  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  calls  for  driving  quite  of  a  different 
character  to  that  demanded  by  the  freak  paths  abroad. 
At  the  Surrey  track  high  speeds  can  be  indulged  in 
with  comparative  safety,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
element  of  danger  in  the  passing  of  cars,  the  chance  of 
injury  to  spectators,  and  in  other  directions  that  are 
inseparable  from  saucer  tracks.  There  have  been  seri- 
ous accidents  at  Brooklands,  and  there  will  probably  be 
accidents  so  long  as  machinery  is  machinery  and  the 
human  element  is  what  it  is.  Travelling  in  a  motor 
car  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  one  cannot  eliminate 
the  element  of  danger,  but  the  men  who  have  thus 
raced  at  Brooklands  and  those  who  designed  their  cars 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  factor  of  safety  for 
motor  users  generally. 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty' 

will  be  very  much  more  than  just  a  new  model.  It 
marks  a  new  conception  of  motor  car  requirements, 
and  sets  a  higher  standard  for  lightness  and  strength, 
for  economy  and  endurance  :  it  is  a  new  criterion  of 
its  class.  Every  ounce  of  material  used  in  the 
construction  is  thoroughly  tested  and  right  up  to 
the  specification  standards  required  to  give  the 
maximum  of  strength  combined  with  the  minimum 
of  weight.  The  coachwork  will  be  of  the  usual 
Lanchester  high  quality  and  the  equipment  full 
and  complete.  A  brief  specification  of  the  chassis 
is  contained  in  a  booklet  we  have  just  issued. 
Will  you  send  for  a  copy  ? 

Ianchester 


Armourer  M ills. 
Birmingham. 


88.  Dcnmgale, 
Manchejter. 


95.   New  Bond  Street. 
London.  W. 


DIGNITY 

The  big-car  dignity  of  the  new  "  Austin 
Twenty  "  is  one  of  its  most  appealing  features. 

Judged  by  appearance  alone  it  looks  a  costly  car.  Its 
roomy  proportions,  graceful  lines  and  handsome  finish 
are  in  keeping  with  your  ideas  of  far  more  expensive 

cars. 


The 


M  Twenty 


That  this  luxury  and  dignity  arc  attainable  at  such 
moderate  outlay  is  due  to  the  concentration  on  this  one 
model  of  the  largest  car  building  organisation  in  the 
Empire,  utilising  unique  experience  and  th?  most 
modern  methods  and  facilities, 

THE   AUSTIN    MOTOR   CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  NORTHF1ELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telephone.  Kinj{'«  Norton  230  Tclcuramv  "Speedily.  NortMleld  " 

LONDON:  479-483.  OXFORD  STREET  W.1.  I  AND  AT  PARIS 
MANCHESTER        -        130.  DEANSGATE.   I   AND  BRUSSELS 
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The  A.A.  and  the  MOTORIST 


THE  wise  motorist  is  a  member  of  the  A. A.  because 
he  knows  that  not  only  does  it  offer  him  advantages 
not  approached  by  any  other  organisation,  but  its 
activities  precede  him  into  every  corner  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  overflow  on  to  the  Continent. 

Its  General  Headquarters  are  at  Fanum  House, 
Whitcomb  Street,  London.  W.C.  2.  where  all  its 
administrative  departments  are  quartered. 
Headquarters  is  the  clearing  house  for  the 
considerable  Metropolitan  membership, 
and  linked  up  to  it,  modelled  on  its  lines, 
and  conducted  with  the  same  efficiency, 
are  seven  District  Headquarters  covering 
the  entire  Kingdom. 

The  new  member,  or  the  old  one  re- 
starting, is  handed  his  badge,  hoists  ft,  and 
has  the  most  useful  passport  existing  in 
motoring.  Should  he  meet  with  mishap, 
he  will  find  the  A.A.  road  patrol  a  friend 
in  need ;  should  he  desire  information 
regarding  route,  road  or  railway,  the  patrol 
will  provide  it.  He  is  the  motorists'  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,  and  his  local  know- 
ledge is  all  embracing. 


He  can  render  first  aid  to  man  and  machine,  can  advise 
where  the  nearest  doctor,  post  office,  railway  station  or 
garage  is  located.  He  will  bring  fuel  or  human  aid  to 
the  stranded  motorist,  and  his  sentry  box  is  equipped 
with  a  telephone  which  often  is  a  perfect  Godsend  to 
the  unfortunate  or  careless. 


First  aid  motor  cycle  outfits  are  provided  to  assist 
members  in  case  of  accident  or  breakdown.  These 
machines  are  equipped  with  tools  and  material  to  deal 
with  mechanical  repairs  and  t\ re  replacements,  also 
stretchers  and  medical  sundries  for  First  Aid  to  the 
member  or  his  passenger.  They  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  roadside  telephones  and  can  be  summoned  by 
the  patrols  in  charge  of  the  sentry  boxes. 

Should  a  member  be  prosecuted  for  any  offence  under 
the  Motor  Car  Act,  or  D.O.R.A.,  free  legal  defence  is 
provided  by  the  A.A.,  and  the  case  fought  in  any  court 
in  the  Kingdom.  This  alone  is  worth  more  than  the 
membership  subscription. 

Should  a  tour  on  the  Continent  be 
projected  the  A.A.  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  comfoit  and  freedom 
from  trouble  with  foreign  Customs 
authorities,  and  bother  or  delay  at  the 
frontiers  the  member  may  have  to 
cross. 

The  A.A.  is  a  safe  and  sure  guide 
and  the  best  friend  of  the  motorist. 

Other  privileges  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation include  Engineering  Assistance,  Special  Insurance 
Facilities,  Appointed  Agents  and  Repairers,  A.A.  Hotels,  etc. 

Full  particulars  of  the  benefits  which  the  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation extends  to  its  members  are  contained  in  the  booklet,  "The 
Key  to  the  Open  Road,"  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained ,  post 
free,  from  the  Secretary,  A  A,  and  M.U.,  36,  Fanum  House, 
Whitcomb  St„  London,  W.C.2.  Motorists  in  London  who  wish 
to  join  the  Association  without  delay  are  invited  to  call  at  Head- 
quarters, where  a  staff  of  experts  is  always  in  attendance  ready 
to  give  information  on  any  question  relating  to  Motors  &  Motorin  g 


BRAKPAN  MINES,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal). 

DIVIDEND  No.  15. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  DIVIDEND  of 
12J  per  cent.  (2s.  6d.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable  to 
Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  June, 
1919,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  15  attached  to  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from 
the  1st  io  the  5th  July,  1919,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  final  London  Transfer  Returns  have  been  received  and  verified 
at  the  Head  Office  in  Johannesburg. 

Coupon  No.  15  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  will  be 
payable  fit  the  Head  Office,  London  Office,  and  Credit  Mobilier 
Francais,  Paris,  on  and  after  the  5th  August,  1919.  Further 
intimation  will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  when  Coupons 
may  be  presented.  Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the 
London  Office  to  Shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  subject  to  deduction  of  English  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  Coupons  paid  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Francais,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on 
account  of  French  Income  Tax  and  French  Transfer  Duty. 

By  Order, 
J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

London  Transfer  Office, 

London  Wall  Buildings, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E  C.  2, 
27th  June,  1919. 


CHANNEL  TUNNEL 


An  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  27th  inst.  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
Baron  Emile  B.  d'Erlanger  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  D.  Heckels)  read  the  notice  and  the 
auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  enthusiastically  received,  said  :  After 
five  years  of  the  most  frightful  destruction  peace  has  come  upon 
the  world,  and  it  behoves  every  nation,  and  more  particularly 
ours,  which  has  always,  from  every  point  of  view,  stood  in  the 
van  of  civilisation,  to  set  the  example  of  intensified  purpose  of 
reconstruction.  We  consider  the  completion  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  which  we  began  50  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  our  national  policy  of  reconstruction.  Our  Empire  has 
been  essentially  a  commercial  Empire  ;  its  foundation  stones  have 
been  trade,  commerce  and  industry,  and  that  is  why  it  has  grown 
into  the  biggest  and  strongest  Empire  of  which  the  world's 
history  has  kept  the  record.  If  we  are  to  keep  this  record  un- 
blemished and  unchallenged  we  must  by  all  legitimate,  and  there- 
fore peaceful,  means  maintain  our  position  in  the  world's  trade, 
commerce  and  industry.  Who  will  gainsay  that  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  question  of  quick,  safe  and 
cheap  transportation  is  not  a  dominant  factor?  The  speediest,  the 
most  reliable  and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  cheapest  access  to  the 
markets  of  Continental  Europe  will  be  best  assured  by  the 
construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  and  that  is  why  1  advocate 
its  construction  on  national  grounds  of  political  economy. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  Company  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  pro- 
mote a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel, 
fully  realising  that  it  has  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  following  points  : — (a)  That  not  only  will  the  construction  not 
endanger  the  national  safety,  but  will  make  security  doubly 
secure  ;  (b)  that  from  a  technical  point  of  view  there  are  no  in- 
superable physical  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel  ; 
(c)  that  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public  using  the  Tunnel  will 
be  assured  ;  (d)  that  the  Tunnel  scheme  is  a  sound  commercial 
enterprise  ;  (e)  that  it  will  greatly  stimulate  the  trade,  industry 
and  commerce  of  this  country ;  (f)  that  proper  control  of  the 
private  enterprise  by  the  State  is  assured,  and  that  the  State  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  taking  -a  financial  interest  in  the  same 
if  it  so  desires. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts. 

Mr.  Charles  Sheath,  J. P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Robert  Perks  and*  carried  unanimously. 
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LIPTON,  LIMITED 


The  Twenty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Lipton, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  June  30th  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C.,  Sir  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (the  chair- 
man), presiding),  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  take  it  that  it 
is  your  pleasure  that  the  report  and  accounts,  which  have  been 
circulated,  be  taken  as  read?  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  you  again  and  to  be  able  to 
place  before  you  another  satisfactory  report,  showing  that,  not- 
withstanding the  exceptional  times  through  which  we  have  been 
passing,  our  business  continues  to  show  expansion  and  good  pro- 
gress, and  is  in  a  very  sound  position.  I  will  ask  my  colleague, 
Mr.  C.  Williamson  Milne,  our  deputy-chairman,  to  deal  with  the 
figures  of  the  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account,  and 
explain  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  since  the  last  account. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  C.  Williamson  Milne)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  have  a  very  pleasing  duty  to  per- 
form this  morning  in  submitting  to  you  the  comparative  figures 
for  the  period  ended  31st  March  last  and  those  of  the  previous  year. 
So  far  as  these  relate  to  profits  earned,  the  shareholders  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  represent  the  result  of  our  ordinary  trading 
during  a  very  difficult  time,  and  that  the  maintenance  and  increase 
of  our  profits  are  in  no  way  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances  con- 
nected with  war  conditions.  You  will  have  observed  from  our 
report  that  the  period  covered  by  the  present  accounts  is  one  year 
and  three  weeks,  and  in  all  comparisons  of  expenses  and  earnings 
this  has  of  necessity  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Taking  first  the  credit 
side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account,  our  trading  profit,  both  home 
and  foreign,  is  shown  at  ^J571,939,  which  compares  with  ,£539,780 
for  the  previous  year  :  transfer  fees  are  greater  by  jQG7,  while  the 
income  from  investments  has  grown  from  ,£,4,073  to  .£7,204,  an 
increase  of  £3,131.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  investments 
appearing  in  this  year's  balance-sheet  are  slightly  less  in  amount 
than  those  in  the  pervious  year,  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
investment  income  calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  invested  heavily  in  War  Loan  in  January, 
1918  ;  consequently,  although  the  investment  was  shown  in  the 
accounts  for  that  year,  the  interest  accrued  was  only  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  whereas  in  this  year's  accounts  we  have  earned 
the  full  twelve  months'  interest  on  our  total  holding  of  War  Loan 
and  War  Bonds.  The  total  to  credit  is  £579,678,  which  compares 
with  £"544,322,  showing  an  increase  of  £'35,356.  Turning  to  the 
debit  side,  the  first  entry,  expenses  of  management  and  other  items 
as  shown,  amounting  to  £119,952,  is  ,£2,585  more  than  last  year's 
figure.  The  next  item  of  bad  debts,  £3,072,  shows  an  increase 
ot  £1,088.  Having  regard  to  the  immensity  of  our  business,  this 
item  is  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  is  indicative  of  very  careful 
trading.  Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deposits  at  £~4,654  shows  an 
increase  of  £966,  due  entirely  to  a  larger  total  of  deposits,  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  having  remained  unchanged.  The  entry 
for  depreciation,  £"47,411,  is  more  than  last  year's  figure  by 
,£3,356.  The  increase  is  due  partly  to  heavier  provision  having 
been  made  for  depreciation  of  motor  vehicles  and  partly  to  heavier 
depreciation  for  branches  abroad.  The  amount  written  off  invest- 
ments, £493,  compares  with  £1,053  in  last  account.  The  balance 
of  profit,  £401,365,  shows  an  increase  on  last  year  after  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  account  now  before  you  comprises  a  period 
of  three  weeks  over  the  complete  year. 

Turning  now  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  first  two  items,  share 
capital  and  debenture  stock,  are  unchanged.  The  next  item  of 
bills  payable,  £38,873,  is  £90,165  less  than  the  figure  for  last 
year.  There  are  no  loans  from  bankers.  Sundry  creditors  and 
credit  balances,  at  £743,337,  are  larger  than  our  last  year's 
figure  by  £257,130,  and  this  increase  is  set  off  by  the  increase  of 
,£255,629  in  our  stock  in  trade,  to  which  I  will  refer  later. 
Savings  Bank  deposits  and  interest  accrued  thereon,  £114,015, 
show  an  increase  of  £9,916 — a  very  creditable  record.  Unclaimed 
dividends,  at  £4,385,  show  a  small  increase  of  £348.  Pension 
fund  account  and  interest  accrued,  £26,530,  is  increased  by 
£15,000,  the  amount  voted  by  the  shareholders  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, plus  the  interest  accrued  thereon  to  date  of  the  account. 
The  fund  is  invested  in  War  Loan  and  War  Bonds,  separately 
from  the  business,  as  shown  by  the  entry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance-sheet.  Reserve  account  shows  £350,000,  plus  the  amount 
added  from  the  year's  profits,  £100,000,  making  a  total  of 
£450,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  war  contingencies  reserve 
of  £50,000,  bringing  up  the  total  of  our  reserves  to  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  a  half-million  sterling,  a  figure  which  should  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders,  and  which  is  most  gratifying 
to  your  board.  (Applause.)  The  next  item,  of  amount  reserved 
for  deferred  repairs,  shows  that  of  the  sum  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  last  year — namely,  £54,580 — we  have  in  hand  £13,272. 
Immediately  it  was  found  possible  to  proceed  with  the  repairs, 
which  had  been  standing  over  during  the  war,  steps  were  taken 
to  put  into  proper  order,  so  far  as  possible,  buildings,  fittings, 
plant  and  equipment,  at  our  factories  as  well  as  at  our  branches, 
and  lie  amount  expended  in  this  way  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £41,308.  If  you  will  now  turn  to  the  assets  side  of  the 
balance-sheet,  the  first  item,  goodwill  and  properties,  £1,843,768, 
is  £'2, 931  more  than  last  year,  this  difference  representing  the 
amount  of  capital  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  amount  written  off 
for  depreciation.  Plant,  machinery,  etc.,  stand  at  £854,827, 
which  is  less  than  last  year's  figures  by  ,£5,246  ;  in  this  case  the 
amount  written  off  for  depreciation  is  more  than  the  amount 
expended. 

Mr.  Milne  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and 
Mr.  Peters  seconded  the  resolution. 


The  Effects  of  the  War 

ON 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS 
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EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 
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Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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INSURANCE  THE  CITY 


Severe  Trims  for  Like  Insurance — Other  Forms 
of  Business  Sought — Amalgamations — Progress  in 
New  Policies — War  Loan  Activities. 

Few  British  institutions  have  been  so  severely  tested 
during  the  war  as  the  large  insurance  companies,  and 
the  severe  trial  has  demonstrated  the  financial  strength 
and  the  managerial  capacity  of  the  companies.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  companies,  the  com- 
posite ones  which  transact  all  or  nearly  all  classes  of 
business  and  the  single  class  offices  which  confine  their 
activities  to  one  branch  of  insurance.  Of  the  latter  the 
larger  number  are  life  offices  and  these  offices  have  felt 
the  war  strain  most  severely.  During  the  past  five 
years  fire  companies  have  found  compensation  in  the 
increased  value  of  buildings  and  stocks  which  has 
added  appreciably  to  their  income;  marine  companies 
have  experienced  bounding  premium  incomes  as  a 
result  of  the  war  risks ;  accident  companies — particu- 
larly those  operating  in  the  United  States — have  had 
record  years ;  but  the  life  companies  have  had  little  or 
no  set-off  against  high  taxation,  war  losses,  deprecia- 
tion of  securities  and  the  absence  abroad  of  so  many 
who  would  have  insured  their  lives  in  the  normal  course 
of  events. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  several  of  the  life  companies  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  transact  other  classes  of  business.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  Prudential  launched  out  into 
accident  business  and  have  now  followed  this  up  by 
undertaking  fire  risks.  Then  the  Legal  and  General 
announced  that  the  company  was  seeking  Parlia- 
mentary poAvers  to  accept  all  classes  of  insurances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  to  do  business  on  the  greatest  scale 
possible  was  the  best  way  to  guarantee  the  continuance 
of  the  bonus  to  life  policy  holders  at  the  existing  rate. 
Later  the  Standard  Life  sought  power  to  transact  every 
kind  of  insurance  now  known,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  devised.  On  the  other  hand,  several  life  companies 
have  preferred  amalgamation  as  a  means  of  solving 
their  difficulties.  The  Eagle,  the  Sceptre,  the  Star,  the 
English  and  Scottish  Law  are  all  now  merged  in  the 
Eagle.  Slur  and  British  Dominions.  The  Commercial 
Union  has  bought  the  Edinburgh  Life,  and  the  Equit- 
able has  bought  the  University  Life  and  the  Reversion- 
ary Society.  In  the  main,  these  arrangements  are  as 
satisfactory  to  the  policyholders,  who  receive  some 
guarantee  as  to  future  bonuses,  as  they  are  to  the 
shareholders  who  receive  some  immediate  advantage. 

Practically  every  life  company  reports  good  progress 
during  1918,  so  far  as  the  number  of  new  policies 
issued,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
average  sum  insured  of  the  new  policies  is  increasing. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effective  advertising 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  Life  Offices  to  popularise 
their  schemes  in  connection  with  the  War  Loan  pro- 
duced a  far-reaching  effect  and  stimulated  a  general 
interest  in  the  matter,  quite  apart  from  the  national 
finances.  To  mention  only  two  aspects  of  the  question 
—provision  for  education  and  for  death  duties  is  suffi- 
cient to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the 
matter.  Death  duties  have  risen  again  and  are  one  of 
the  sources  of  revenue  which  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  endeavour  to  utilise  to  the  utmost,  and 
they  undoubtedly  constitute  a  heavy  burden,  unless 
adequate  life  policies  have  been  secured.  To  some 
ext<  it  the  public  is  sufficiently  alert  to  attend  to  these 
matters  for  itself,  but  companies  might  well  consider 
permanent  advertising  on  the  attractive  lines  which  cer- 
tainly proved  successful  last  year. 

The  worst  should  now  be  over  in  regard  to  life  insur- 
ance. With  the  return  of  the  soldiers  to  civil  life  there 
is  a  large  field  for  the  activities  of  the  Life  Companies. 
Many  of  the  lives  are  of  the  highest  class  and  war 
training  in  many  instances  will  have  improved  phy- 
sique, so  that  companies  may  recoup  themselves  to  a 
slight  extent  for  the  untoward  losses  which  the  war 
occasioned. 


The  Victory  Loan — Railways  and  Nationalisation 
Oil  Shares — "  Spitzbergen.  " 

Now  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  understand  the 
terms  of  the  Victory  Loans  and  appreciate  their  attrac- 
tions the  campaign  is  making  better  headway,  but  hard 
work  has  yet  to  be  done  if  the  loan  is  to  be  a  thorough 
success.  The  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  removes 
one  of  the  uncertainties  which  have  hampered  the  issue 
from  the  outset,  but  the  reluctant  investor  still  has 
many  excuses  for  holding  back — Government  extrava- 
gance, excessive  taxation,  high  cost  of  living,  trade 
uncertainties — all  these  are  quoted  as  reasons  for 
hanging  back,  and  there  is  only  one  reply  :  a  thumping 
success  for  this  loan  will  help  to  reduce  the  evils  men- 
tioned ;  if  the  loan  is  not  a  success  these  evils  will  tend 
to  increase.  The  list  closes  on  the  12th  inst.  ;  time  is 
getting  short. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  interested  in  Home 
Railways  recently  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  asking  for  assurances  of  fair  treatment 
to  stockholders  when  the  present  control  of  the  rail- 
ways lapses.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  reply  is  neces- 
sarily non-committal.  There  is  now  a  growing  oppo- 
sition to1  nationalisation  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
State  purchase  of  the  railways  is  now  considered  to  be 
not  quite  so*  inevitable  as  was  recently  thought.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  if  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  reverts  to  the  companies  they 
should  be  given  opportunity  of  proposing  legislation  in 
regard  to  rates  and  charges  in  accordance  with  the  then 
existing  conditions.  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  nationalisa- 
tion is  decided  upon  stockholders  may  rely  upon  fair 
treatment.  In  short,  whatever  happens,  new  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  and  the  main  question  which 
nobody  can  answer  is,  Who  will  be  our  legislators 
when  the  time  for  final  decision  arrives? 

Oil  shares  continue  in  high  favour  among  the  public, 
which  like  an  element  of  speculation  even  in  its  in- 
vestments. Prices  are  high,  too  high  in  many  cases, 
but  the  proportion  of  "  wild  cats  "  in  the  Oil  market  is 
now  very  small  owing  to  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  in 
the  last  five  years.  In  our  view  the  Burmah  Oil  Com- 
pany still  ranks  as  the  best  of  the  purely  British  oil 
enterprises ;  its  own  properties  will  provide  dividends 
for  many  years,  and  long  before  they  are  exhausted  the 
Anglo  Persian  Oilfields  (of  which  the  Burmah  holds 
about  950,000  shares)  will  be  providing  its  parent  with 
a  large  income.  The  prospects  of  the  Shell  Company 
— partner  in  the  ubiquitous  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combine 
— are  also  excellent,  and  although  present  quotations 
of  both  Burmah  and  Shell  shares  provide  tempting 
profits  to  the  great  majority  of  shareholders  the  out- 
look is  so  encouraging  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  hold. 

"  Spitsbergen  "  has  been  forced  before  the  public 
recently  by  the  Northern  Exploration  Company,  which 
according  to  reports  has  wonderful  deposits  of 
minerals,  particularly  coal  and  iron.  So  far  operations 
are  in  the  exploratory  stages,  but  the  shares  of  the 
company  have  risen  to  a  price  of  about  3J.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  of  this  enterprise  in  a  country  where 
the  blizzards  are  "more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
beauties  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,"  the  prospects  seem 
to  be  severely  discounted  by  the  present  quotation  of 
the  shares,  especially  as  considerable  amounts  of  capital 
will  need  to  be  raised  in  order  adequately  to  test  and 
develop  the  resources.  It  may  be  that  an  Eldorado  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Arctic,  but  225  per  cent,  pre- 
mium is  a  speculative  price  to  pay  for  the  shares  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  company's  history. 

Callender's  Cable  and  Construction  Company  is  one 
of  those  solid  industrial  enterprises  which  naturally 
found  ample  scope  for  its  activities  during  the  war,  and 
the  fact  that  the  works  are  now  fully  engaged  upon  the 
normal  business  which  was  interrupted  by  the  war 
speaks  well  for  the  future.  The  financial  position  is 
comfortably  strong  and  the  shares  are  certainly  a  good 
industrial  investment. 
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SPITSBERGEN 

IMPORTANT  COAL  AND  IRON  DEVELOPMENTS. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  EXPLORATION 

COMPANY'S  WORK. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Exploration 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Abercorn 
Rooms,  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Lewis  Davis,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  Martin-Watt,  F.I.S.A.)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  chairman  said  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Since  I  last  addressed  you,  our  list  of 
shareholders  has  enormously  increased,  and  I  therefore  think  it 
well  that  I  should  briefly  cover  the  period  from  1910,  so  that  new 
shareholders  will  be  conversant  with  the  operations  of  this  com- 
pany in  Spitsbergen. 

The  Northern  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  was  registered  in 
November,  1910,  to  take  over  certain  properties  in  Spitsbergen  ac- 
quired by  the  Expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Vendors.  Coal  was 
discovered  and  opened  out  on  our  properties  and  later  large  iron 
deposits  were  discovered  in  1913  and  1914  of  hematite  iron  ore  and 
magnetite  iron  ore  in  Recherche  Bay.  Other  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits were  found  (17  rare  metals  in  all),  including  lead,  zinc, 
graphite,  molybdenite,  asbestos,  and  indications  of  gold  ;  there 
were  also  strong  indications  of  the  existence  of  petroleum. 

From  this  information  you  will  clearly  see  that  our  titles  date 
back  to  early  in  1905,  and  our  records  by  the  original  prospectors 
who  discovered  these  properties  and  staked  them  out,  have  been 
lodged  with  our  Foreign  Office,  and  are  recognised  and  protected 
by  them  as  this  company's  legitimately  acquired  interests. 

Recommendation  to  the  Government. 

Some  few  months  after  war  broke  out  I  saw  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  told  him  of  the  great  deposit  of  iron  ore  that  existed  in  our 
properties  in  Spitsbergen,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  not  worth 
while  the  Government  sending  two  or  three  of  their  own  engineers 
to  report  on  these  deposits.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  this  country 
was  in  great  need  of  iron  ore,  and  asked  me  to  send  samples  to 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  be  analysed,  when  he  would  instruct 
that  Ministry  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 

After  some  months'  delay,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  arranged 
for  a  ship  to  take  the  Government  engineers  up  to  Spitsbergen, 
the  minimum  cost  to  be  about  .£14,000,  which  the  Government 
would  pay.  I  was  informed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that 
everything  was  in  order,  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  written 
confirmation  from  the  Treasury.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  a  few 
days  later  when  T  was  informed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that 
the  Treasury  had  turned  the  whole  matter  down. 

There  were  influences  working  against  us  in.  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  all  the  time,  and  they  may  have  influenced  the  Treasury. 
It  took  more  than  two  years  to  find  this  out. 

There  were  very  clever  engineers  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
who  reported  that  there  was  no  iron  ore  of  value  in  Spitsbergen. 
These  clever  gentlemen,  who  had  never  been  to  Spitsbergen  them- 
selves, fancied  they  knew  much  better  than  our  company  and  its 
employees,  who  had  been  there  several  times. 

Origin  of  Adverse  Reports. 

Now  I  wish  to  deal  with  two  adverse  reports  that  were  made 
on  our  properties  in  the  years  of  1910  and  1914.  I  believe  that 
these  reports  may  have  influenced  the  gentlemen  above  referred 
to  ;  but  neither  I  nor  any  official  of  the  company  was  ever  given 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  how  these  reports  were  made  or  how 
long  the  people  who  made  them  stayed  in  Spitsbergen.  I  wish 
now  to  give  you  the  whole  story. 

In  1910  an  American  gold  mining  engineer  went  to  Spitsbergen 
to  report  on  the  minerals  of  this  company.  He  was  sent  by  an 
important  company  in  the  City  of  London.  He  reported  well  of 
the  marble  deposits  but  turned  down  the  coal  and  iron  ore.  It 
would  be  interesting  here  for  y,ou  to  note  that  since  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coals 
have  been  shipped  from  Spitsbergen  by  the  Scandinavians.  Also 
since  that  date  considerably  over  one  million  sterling  has  been 
spent  by  Scandinavian  companies  in  working  coal  in  Spitsbergen. 
As  my  old  friend  Mr.  David  Hannah,  mining  engineer  and  direc- 
tor of  D.  Davis  &  Sons,  Limited  (my  old  company),  for  over  30 
years,  had  reported  to  me  on  the  coal  a  year  earlier,  and  reported 
most  favourably  on  both  analyses  and  quality,  I  naturally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  knew  nothing  about  coal. 

The  other  report  was  made  in  1914  by  three  engineers  employed 
by  a  group  in  the  City  of  London. 

These  gentlemen  arrived  at  thfl  iron  deposits  one  afternoon, 
passed  two  or  three  hours  walking  about,  spent  the  night  there, 
walked  about  for  nearly  six  boms  the  following  day  and  left  (hat 
evening    ten  hours  in  all  to  examine  a  range  of  "hills  about  35 


miles  long.  N°w  I  ask  you,  would  any  business  man  consider 
either  of  there  reports  seriously  made  or  worth  considering  if  he 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made?  It  is  pos- 
sible the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  Treasury  may  have  been 
influenced  by  them,  but  they  never  told  me  so  or  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  them  what  I  have  just  told  you. 

The  1918  Expedition. 

We  were  prevented  from  doing  anything  beyond  just  keeping 
the  company  alive  until  1917,  when  I  brought  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of    Mr.   F.  W.   Salisbury-Jones,   your  present  Managing- 
Director.    After  several  talks  with  the  Coal  and    Iron  Mining 
Engineers,  A.  and  B.  Mangham   (the  former  had  wintered  five 
winters  and  the  latter  ten  winters  in  Spitsbergen),  and  also  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the  original  English  prospector,  and  satisfying  himsel 
bj  very  searching  inquiries  into  the  existence  and  richness  of  ourd 
posits,  he  threw  himself  with  characetristic  energy  into  the  scheme 
and  advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  to  enable  the  compan 
to  be  kept  alive  and  to  deal  with  our  more  pressing  claims.  In 
1918,  he  and  his  group  entered  into  a  contract  to  provide  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  which  enabled  us  to  send  out  a  well-equipped 
Expedition  in  that  year. 

The  1918  expedition  sailed  in  July  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ernest  Shackle  ton,  but  on  reaching  Tromsoe  Sir  Ernest  was  re- 
called by  the  Government  for  military  duties  and  Mr.  Salisbury- 
Jones,  who  was  in  Kristiania,  on  receipt  of  an  urgent  telegram 
from  Sir  Ernest,  proceeded  immediately  and  took  over  control  of 
the  expedition  from  Tromsoe. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  1918  Expedition  was  the  extension  of 
our  properties  by  taking  possession  of  the  German  territory,  dis- 
mantling their  wireless  station  and  hoisting  the  Union  Jack  on 
their  flagstaff,  and  to  fully  confirm  the  conviction  your  Boa^d  has 
always  held  of  the  enormous  mineral  richness  of  the  Island  of 
Spitsbergen  and  in  particular  of  the  deposits  found  on  the  proper- 
ties of  this  company. 

Coal. 

We  have  now  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  mineral,  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  quality  that  if  we  had 
to  rely  on  this  product  alone  a  great  success  is  absolutely  assured. 

Considering  that  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  world's  reserves 
of  coal  is  only  represented  by  2.6,  we  do  well  to  investigate  the 
claims  which  are  being  made  from  Spitsbergen  as  a  new  and  fruit- 
ful source  of  supply  of  coals  and  other  minerals.  Coal  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous,  abounds  there  in  large  seams  and  of  good 
quality.  Although  development  is  only  in  its  infancy,  the  output 
in  1918  was  over  100,000  tons. 

Iron. 

This  iron  deposit  discovered  on  our  properties  will  be  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  British  Empire.  The  ore  is  described  as  "  an  ex- 
tremely rich  magnetite  ore,  free  from  any  deleterious  impurity,  and 
on  account  of  the  low  amounts  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  it  could 
be  used  for  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  steel."  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  these  valuable  resources  having  been  proved,  the 
future  of  Spitzbergen  resolves  itself,  broadly  speaking,  into  a 
question  of  shipping. 

Shipping. 

Great  natural  harbours,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage,  everywhere  abound  on  our  properties  on  the  Western 
Coast,  and  our  experts  are  convinced  that,  with  properly  sheathed 
ships,  shipping  can  be  continued  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Labour. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  labour  we  require  for 
our  properties.  Our  workmen  during  this  winter  will  be  well  fed 
and  housed,  and  ample  opportunity  given  for  recreation  and 
amusement,  and  by  such  means  we  obtain  the  highest  efficiency 
in  work  and  health  in  our  camps. 

Enormous  National  Importance. 

In  concluding,  I  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  clear 
to  you  to-day  as  to  the  enormous  national  importance  of  Spits- 
bergen, more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  future  supply  of 
coal  and  iron.  We  are  now  admittedly  living  in  what  I  may  term 
a  coal  and  iron  world,  which  really  means  that  the  countries  who 
have  the  control  of  the  largest  and  most  cheaply  worked  coal  and 
iron  deposits  are  going  to  survive  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  the 
mineral  wpalth  properly  exploited  in  Spitsbergen  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  it.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced from  the  figures  which  I  have  quoted  to  you  that  the  cost 
of  working  the  coal  and  iron  will  be  exceptionally  low,  this  being 
entirely  due  to  the  extraordinarily  fine  climate  and  almost  un- 
limited labour  at  a  reasonable  price  ;  but  most  important  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  economical  working  costs  is  the  fact  that  the 
minerals  are  practically  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  magnificent  har- 
bours with  which  Spitsbergen  abounds. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Salis- 
bury-Jones, the  Managing-Director,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

company. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  sensation  of  the  week  has  been  the  decision  of 
the  Coal  Controller  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  by  6s.  a 
ton  to  the  consumer.  The  Government  have  done 
absolutely  the  right  thing,  for  reasons  which  we 
enumerate  in  our  leading  article.  So  long  as  the 
organised  trades  go  on  demanding  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  and  the  increased  cost  is  made  good  out 
of  the  taxes,  neither  the  consumer  nor  the  workmen 
themselves  realise  the  ruin  which  is  being  prepared  for 
the  nation.  It  is  necessary  that  facts,  ten  times  more 
eloquent  than  words,  should  force  the  public  to  per- 
ceive that  miners,  railwaymen,  and  dockers,  are  out  to 
plunder  the  community.  The  next  step  is  for  the 
Government  to  raise  the  price  of  tickets  so  as  to  cover 
the  deficiency  on  the  railways,  and  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  loaf,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  subsidy  to  the  millers. 

By  the  American  Constitution  the  treaty-making 
power  is  vested  in  the  Senate,  or,  more  accurately,  all 
treaties  made  by  the  Executive  must  be  ratified  in  the 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  That  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  peace  with  Germany  goes  without  say- 
ing; why  should  it  not?  But  will  it  ratify  the  defen- 
sive treaty  with  France  against  Germany  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  signed?  Why  should  it?  What 
interest  have  the  United  States  in  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Germany,  or  indeed  in  the  European 
balance  of  power,  except  as  a  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  should  they  join  it?  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  American  Senate  should  ratify  the  defensive 
Alliance  with  France,  except  the  shame  and  annoyance 
which  a  first-rate  nation  must  always  feel  in  repudiat- 
ing the  signature  of  its  Head. 

The  selection  of  London  as  the  place  of  trial  for  the 
ex-Kaiser  is  just  the  sort  of  mistake  which  Messrs. 
Clemenceau,  Wilson  and  George  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make.  It  is  a  sop  to  vulgar  democratic 
hatred,  and  would  never  have  been  made  by  the  aristo- 
cratic diplomacy.  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  taste,  a  want 
of  tact.  London  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  that 
ought  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  trial,  first,  because 
the  English  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Germans 
(according  to  the  Germans) ;  secondly,  because  London 
is  the  Court  of  William  of  Hohenzollern'.s  first  cousin, 
the  home  of  his  illustrious  grandmother;  thirdly,  be- 
cause William  of  Hohenzollern   has  often  been  our 


guest.  King  George  and  the  Emperor  must  in  their 
younger  days  have  lived  in  some  intimacy  ;  they  must 
have  shot  together  at  Sandringham,  ridden  together 
in  Windsor  forest.  The  choice  of  London  shows  the 
same  kind  of  ill-breeding  as  the  message  of  congratula- 
tion to  Kerenski  on  the  Tsar's  deposition. 

The  creation  of  an  extraordinary  tribunal  is  another, 
but  a  different  kind  of  blunder.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  mistake  which  the  Unionists  made  in  1888  by  ap- 
pointing a  special  tribunal  to  try  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
members.  These  extraordinary  tribunals  never  com- 
mand the  same  respect  for  their  judgments  as  the 
ordinary,  established  tribunals,  whether  legal  or  mili- 
tary :  witness  the  trials  of  Charles  I.,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Parnell.  The  reason  is  that  special 
courts  pro  hdc  vice  are  always  appointed  by  politicians 
in  a  rage.  The  ex-Kaiser  might  have  been  tried  by  a 
grand  court  martial,  for  he  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  German  Army.  If  William  of  Hohen- 
zollern should  be  "dismissed  with  a  reprimand,"  we 
shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

( 

The  German  Government  have  bound  themselves 
by  the  Treaty  to  give  up  all  officers,  naval  and  military, 
who  may  be  summoned  by  courts-martial  to  answer  for 
their  conduct  during  the  war  and  as  commandants  of 
prisons.  A  promise  is  one  thing,  and  performance  is 
another.  Suppose  these  officers  betake  themselves  to 
Sweden  or  Switzerland,  as  many  of  them  have 
done  already.  It  will  then  be  for  the  German 
Government,  in  compliance  with  the  Treaty,  to  de- 
mand their  surrender  from  the  Swedish,  Swiss,  or 
other  foreign  governments.  Don't  we  see  the  German 
Government  carrying  on  dilatory  negotiations  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  until  the  evidence  grows 
cold,  some  of  the  witnesses  dying,  and  others  by  mere 
lapse  of  time  becoming  less  trustworthy?  The 
trial  and  punishment  of  officers  should  have  been  taken 
in  hand  immediately  after  the  armistice;  indeed  it 
should  have  been  one  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

The  Government  was  defeated  on  the  Female 
Enfranchisement  Bill,  of  which  the  folly  is  such  as  to 
stagger  credibility,  not  from  carelessness,  or  want  of 
discipline,  or  discontent  with  the  Coalition.  It  was 
defeated  because  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  occupied  upstairs  in  the  Committee  rooms. 
The  truth  is  that  the  plan  of  handing  over  every  Bill  to 
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a  separate  committee  upstairs  is  killing  the  House  of 
Commons,  slowly  but  surely.  No  worse  system  can  be 
imagined  both  for  Ministers  and  Members.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  might  be  often  unmanage- 
able, as  it  was  always  slow  and  exhausting.  But  it 
engendered  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  due  to 
a  large  and  important  audience.  Moreover  it  kept  up 
that  traditional  and  very  formidable  curb  known  as 
"  the  sense  of  the  House." 

Change  the  scene  to  a  committee  room  upstairs,  with 
a  dozen  men,  and  one  member  of  the  Government, 
sitting  round  a  horse-shoe  table,  and  perhaps  a  Civil 
Servant  in  the  centre  giving  evidence  about  the  Bill.  It 
may  not  be  a  bad  committee,  but  it  is  not  the  House  oT 
Commons.  The  Minister  is  no  longer  deferential  and 
accommodating;  he  becomes  rigid,  and  probably  loses 
his  temper,  for  he  feels  no  particular  respect  for  the 
committee  or  its  chairman  ;  he  has  got  his  orders  from 
a  superior  authority,  the  Cabinet.  The  members  of 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  get  no  training  in  the 
traditions  of  St.  Stephen's  ;  they  are  not  taught  how  to 
handle  a  parliamentary  case ;  to  attack  or  reply  with 
courtesy  and  effect.  They  lounge  about,  scribbling 
and  squabbling,  and,  we  are  told,  smoking.  When 
they  return  to  the  House  itself,  they  are  more  than  ever 
in  the  hands  of  the  Front  Benchers,  the  old  parliamen- 
tary hands,  like  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Churchill.  But 
greatest  evil  of  all,  they  are  not  in  the  House,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  great  issues  are  being  decided. 

The  argument  that  Committees  of  the  whole  House 
cannot  get  through  the  legislative  programme  of  the 
session  proves,  either  that  Governments  attempt  to  do 
too  much,  or  that  we  must  adopt  the  federal  system 
of  provincial  legislatures.  Modern  governments  at- 
tempt too  much,  because  democracies  labour  under  the 
delusion  that  bills  can  cure  the  ills  of  life,  and  they 
must  be  humoured  by  Ministers. 

"  For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live." 
Devolution  must  therefore  be  made  to  committees  or 
to  provincial  parliaments.      We  think  the  latter  the 
better  alternative,   because  you  might  still  have  a 
dignified  and  efficient  Imperial  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  yet  another  tendency  visible  in  modern 
politics — the  practical  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  put  by  with  a  smile 
the  announcement  that  the  Government  had  been  de- 
feated on  a  measure  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
5,000,000  more  women,  and  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  Civil  Service,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  allow  this  Bill  to  become  law  in  defiance 
of  their  objections ;  they  must  mean  to  reject  it  in 
"  another  place."  But  it  must  also  signify  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  be  put  out  of  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  are  right.  The  huge, 
w  hirring  machine  of  bureaucracy  knows  not  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  country  cannot  be  safely  governed 
by  a  House  of  Commons  chosen  by  twenty  million 
voters,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  women.  Whether 
we  change  our  institutions  or  not,  practically  we  shall 
have  to  follow  the  American  plan  of  making  the 
Government  independent  of  the  legislature. 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  Dublin  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  June  last.  A  lorry  conveying  a 
party  of  "  Wrafs  "  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
Sinn  Fcincrs  at  the  bottom  of  Grafton  Street  at 
10.30  p.m.  "  A  number  of  the  girls  were  knocked 
about  and  grossly  maltreated  by  the  crowd,"  such 
is  the  language  of  the  official  report.  But  what 
are  the  newspapers  about?  Suppose  some  such 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  Unionist  mob 
—  what  headlines  we  should  have  had  in  the  Sinn 
Fein  organs  and  their  English  sympathisers  ! 
"  Brutal  Belfast  mob  beats  and  ravishes  Catholic 
Sisters!"  Something  of  that  sort  surely.  O 
flower  of  the  intellect  and  chivalry  of  young  Ireland, 
meet  friends  of  Casement,  and  would-be-subjects  of 
William  of  I  lohcnzollcrn,  what  a  gallant  deed  is  this! 


Every  day  brings  us  fresh  evidence  of  the  rivalry  and 
competition  Britain  is  going  to  experience  in  the  far 
East  from  Japan.    For  instance,  there  has  been  a  par- 
tial failure  of  the  rice  crops  in  India  and  other  rice  pro- 
ducing countries  in  our  Eastern  empire.    The  authori- 
ties arc  growing  uneasy,  and  their  uneasiness  is  not 
diminished  by  the  discovery  that  Japan  has  bought  upli 
all  surplus  rice  grown  in  Siam.    Japan  is  quite  right, 
of  course;  she  has  her  own  coolie  population  to  look 
after,  and  she  will  probably  sell  us  rice  later  on  at 
greatly  enhanced   prices.       But  in  order  to  provide!] 
against  the  danger  of  a  famine,  it  is  not  improbable! 
that  the  governments  of  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  may  call  upon  the  tea  and  rubber 
companies  to  turn  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  tol 
the  growing  of  rice.    They  have  already  fixed  the  priceii 
of  rice. 

We  have  been  assured,  publicly  and  repeatedly  as- 
sured,   by  Sir  Robert   Home  that  on    the   15th  of 
November  the  last  dole  of  15s.  a  week  to  women  willn 
be  stopped.      Let  us  trust  that  it  will  be,  though  with;; 
thirteen  or  fourteen  million  female  voters,  we  have  our] 
doubts.     But  let  us  assume  it  will  be  so:  what  then? 
Several  hundred  thousand  women,  of  all  ages,  will  be 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  living,   to  return  to  the. 
laundries  and  domestic  service;  but  they  will  returnfl 
thoroughly  demoralised  by  three  years  in  the  factories^ 
and  munition  works.    They  have  forgotten  the  little 
they  ever  knew  of  service  and  laundrying,  and  they  will 
have  to  forget  all  the  excitement,  high  feeding,  smok- 
ing, hilarious  fellowship,  and  free  evenings  of  the  last 
three  years.    They  will  have  to  be  trained  and  taught;: 
and  who  will  teach  them?    Never  did  our  system  of| 
civilisation  undergo  a  severer  strain  :  it  may  break, 
under  it.  J 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  the  nation 
realise  the  parlousness  of  its  financial  state  is  the  huge- 
ness of  the  figures  necessary.  Roughly  speaking,  the' 
total  national  income  is,  or  was,  about  ^2,200,000,000 
and  our  indebtedness  is  about  ^"8,000,000,000.  But* 
how  many  people  can  realise  the  meaning  of  a  thousand; 
million  pounds?  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  We  owe,' 
as  a  nation,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  income.  Now- 
let  us  reduce  that  to  a  homely  figure,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Suppose  a  man  with  ^1,000  a  year  income 
owes  his  banker,  or  a  moneylender,  or  an  insurance 
company,  £4,000.  His  position  is  a  very  awkward 
one,  and  were  we  that  man  we  should  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable. For  the  interest  on  his  loan  at  5  per  cent.j 
amounts  to  ^200,  and  if  he  is  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  of  ^50  to  repav  the  principal,  his  income  is  re- 
duced to  ^750. 

Now  suppose,  further,  that  the  cost  of  living  isj 
suddenly  doubled.    That  reduces  the  value  or  purchas- 
ing power  of  his  ^750  to  ^375  :  but  as  his  rent  may 
be  the  same,  let  us  give  him  an  effective  income  of 
,£400,  instead  of,  as  in  the  old  happy  days  before  hej: 
went   to  that  cursed   moneylender,   ^1,000  a  year. 
When  a  man  finds  his  income  reduced  from  £\,ooo  to 
^400,  if  he  is  sane,  he  alters  the  whole  style  of  his 
living,  until  he  has  paid  off  his  debt.    If  he  is  insane, 
he  borrows  every  year  from  some  Jermyn  Street  Jew 
bv  "  little  bits  of  blue"  the  money  to  pay  the  interest; 
and  reduction  of  principal.    Of  course  in  a  few  years, 
(a  very  few)  he  appears  at  Bankruptcy  Buildings,  and' 
some  unsympathetic  Receiver  ascribes  his  ruin  to  ex- 
travagance and  living  beyond  his  means.    But  is  not, 
the  British  nation   precisely   in   the   position  of  that 
man  ? 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has  been  very* 
shabbily  treated.  The  staff  and  its  heads  did  work 
that  was  indispensable  during  the  war,  under  most  un- 
comfortable conditions,  and  many  of  them  without  pay 
or  hope  of  decoration.  We  have  Sir  Arthur  Stcel- 
Maitland's  testimony  that  they  worked  enthusiastically. 
Neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  Foreign  Office 
could  have  done  what  the  D.  O.  T.  did,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  relation  between  the  Consular  and! 
Diplomatic  services  was  chaotic,  or  non-existent.  The 
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war  finishes,  and  the  D.  O.  T.  suffers  the  fate  of  the 
earthenware  vessel  sailing-  down  stream  between  the 
big  brazen  pots.  In  other  words,  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Foreign  Office  decide  to  crush  this  upstart  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade.  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland 
finds  himself  crossed  and  stopped  by  an  impalpable, 
invisible  hand,  that  of  some  big  permanent  official  and 
bis  staff.     Like  a  philosopher,  he  resigns. 

It  is  sheer  impudence  of  Sir  George  Riddell  to  push 
himself  forward  as  the  spokesman  and  representative 
jf  British  journalism,  a  position  for  which  he  has 
leither  mandate  nor  qualification.  Sir  George  may 
ake  it  from  us  that  the  contempt  which  he  expresses 
or  the  old  gentlemen  in  the  clubs,  who  read  the  six- 
jenny  weeklies,  is  returned  trebled  by  the  readers  and 
.vriters  of  the  sixpenny  weeklies  to  the  owner  and 
lirector  of  the  News  of  the  World.  Heaven  forbid  that 
inybody,  in  or  out  of  this  country,  should  mistake  for  a 
■epresentative  paper  the  News  of  the  JJ'orld,  which 
s  largely,  devoted  to  police  and  divorce  court 
'thrills."  We  can  quite  understand  that  Sir  George 
■iiddell  thinks  the  munition  girl's  "  novelette  "  has 
'  saved  Britain,"  for  Sir  George's  paper  is  a  Sunday 
'novelette."  This  kind  of  rubbish  is,  in  our  opinion, 
esponsible  for  much  of  the  vulgarity,  rudeness,  and 
mmorality  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  public  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Com- 
nittee  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  is  the  chairman, 
ind  Sir  Park  Goff  an  active  member,  in  their  endeav- 
>ur  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  taxi-cabs  and  to 
cpress  the  rudeness  and  extortion  of  the  drivers.  Now 
hat  the  petrol  restrictions  are  removed,  and  the  private 
ars  have  returned  to  their  use — there  never  were  more 
•ars  of  the  most  luxurious  type  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
—there  is  no  excuse  for  the  shortage.  We  learn  to  our 
lismay  that  the  British  Motor  Cab  Company  is  not 
tutting  any  new  cabs  on,  but  is  patching  up  the  old 
>nes.  The  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ashwood  and  de  Jarny, 
nanagers  of  the  B.  M.  C.,  and  of  Mr.  Ben  Smith, 
ecretary  of  the  Union  of  Licensed  Vehicle  workers, 
s  not  very  flattering  to  our  civilisation.  In  their 
>pinion  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  licensed  to  drive  after 
)  p.m.  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  London  after 
lark.  Mr.  Smith  very  truly  said  that  there  was  "an 
tlement  of  rudeness  in  all  trades."  There  is  indeed, 
ind  a  preponderant  one. 

Mr.  Ashwood  made  the  very  sensible  proposal  that 
here  should  be  a  gauge  glass  on  the  petrol  tank,  so 
hat  the  police  and  the  would-be  passenger  might 
udge  for  themselves  of  the  generally  lying  excuse  of 
'  no  petrol."  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  a 
ailway  station  ought  no  longer  to  be  "a  private 
>lace,"  in  which  the  driver  is  free  from  the  law  of  ply- 
ng  for  hire.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  the  users 
if  taxis  in  present-day  London  are  to  blame  for  the 
nsolence  and  extortion  of  the  drivers.  Those  users 
ire  for  the  most  part  soldiers  of  all  kinds,  British, 
American,  Colonial,  and  their  women.  They  will 
>ribe  the  porters  of  the  theatres  and  restaurants  to  re- 
ain  taxis,  to  whose  drivers  they  will  pay  absurd  sums. 
Will  London  never  be  cleared  of  this  crowd?  As  for 
ips,  it  is  notorious  that  drivers  earn  £10  or  £12  a 
veek  ;  and  tips  depend,  said  one  witness,  on  whether 
he  fare  is  an  Irishman,  an  Englishman,  or  a  Scotch- 
nan,  which  represents  the  descending  scale  of  folly  and 
extravagance. 

Thank  God,  there  is  at  least  one  statesman  in  the 
front  rank  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  Labour 
bullies,  and  to  the  more  dangerous,  because  more 
insidious,  propagators  of  treason  and  anarchy  in  the 
press  !  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  had  the  courage 
to  delete  the  Daily  Herald  from  the  list  of  newspapers 
despatched  to  the  Rhineland  army  by  the  War  Office, 
because  he  discovered  that  it  "  circulated  propaganda 
of  an  essentially  disloyal  and  subversive  character." 
Once  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  pointed  out 
(in  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates)  that  "  this  paper 
was  deliberately  attempting  to  foment  discontent  in 
the  army,   and  to  encourage   mutinies,   strikes,  and 


riots."  We  are  not  in  favour  of  suppressing  any 
organ  of  opinion,  however  blackguard.  We  only  wish 
that  its  character  should  be  truly  explained  to  the  loyal 
and  respectable  by  someone  whose  words  are  listened 
to.  It  wants  great  firmness  of  mind  in  these  days  on 
the  part  of  a  public  man  to  speak  the  truth  about  the 
press. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  M.  Koyitch, 
who  describes  himself  as  the  "  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  Legation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  London,"  informing  us  that  Dr.  Drag. 
Pavlovitch,  President,  never  made  a  speech  deploring  the 
fact  that  "the  funds  intended  by  the  British  public  for 
the  destitute  in  Serbia  do  not  reach  their  destination." 
What  we  said  was  that  "  some  of  the  money  stuck  to 
somebody's  fingers."  If  it  did  not,  then  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  must  be  in  Heaven, 
not  on  earth,  which  we  have  long  suspected  to  be  the 
case.  For  where  on  earth  is  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes?  Who  has  created  it? 
What  are  its  boundaries?  Who  appointed  its  Presi- 
dent? And  who  appointed  the  Legation  with  M. 
Koyitch  as  its  Charg6  d'Affaires? 

Last  week  we  called  attention  to  a  danger  that 
threatens  one  branch  of  our  literature,  fiction ;  but  in- 
deed all  kinds  of  original  composition,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy  are  menaced.  The  heavy  and  growing 
increase  of  cost  in  printing,  paper,  binding,  and  dis- 
tribution (all  due  to  exorbitant  wages)  must  prevent 
publishers  from  taking  the  risk  of  accepting  works 
from  young  and  unknown  authors.  The  publisher  and 
the  bookseller  cannot  pass  on  the  whole  of  this  in- 
creased cost  to  the  public,  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
price  that  can  be  asked  for  books.  In  truth,  the  first 
direction  in  which  people  begin  to  economise  is  in  their 
mental  food  ;  they  will  starve  their  minds  sooner  than 
their  bodies.  The  sexual  or  "society"  novel  will 
always  be  a  seller,  of  course;  and  the  worse  it  is,  the 
better  it  sells.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  long  war,  and 
national  education. 

But  suppose  a  young"  or  unknown  writer  were  to 
offer  such  a  novel  as  '  Middlemarch  '  or  '  Barchester 
Towers  '  ;  it  would  probably  be  refused  as  not 
"  thrilling."  As  for  more  serious  works,  literary 
criticism,  history,  philosophy,  their  case  is  hopeless, 
though  curiously  there  is  always  a  market  for 
statistics,  the  ordinary  person's  thirst  for  useless  facts, 
which  he  cannot  arrange  or  carry  in  his  head  for  more 
than  a  day,  being  insatiable.  All  this  is.  bad  enough  : 
but  it  is  worse  to  perceive  that  American  books  are 
beginning  to  push  our  native  writers  from  the  stalls. 
The  American  public  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
British,  so  that,  cost  of  production  being  about  equal, 
the  American  publishers  run  less  risk.  In  these  con- 
ditions, we  implore  our  publishers  to  go  on  printing 
English  classics,  but  in  better  type,  or  the  new  born 
babe  w  ill  require  spectacles  as  well  as  a  bottle. 

i  '  ; 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  taking  the  Aliens  Bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  making  it  a  monument  of  childish  hate 
are  lawyers,  Sir  John  Butcher,  Sir  Ernest  Wild,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Nield,  all  King's  Counsel.  No  business 
man  supports  them  :  perhaps  there  is  no  business  man 
on  the  Committee.  But  when  the  Bill  comes  down  to 
the  House,  its  absurdity  and  puerile  perpetuation  of 
restrictions,  which  are  proper  enough  in  war-time,  will 
then  be  discerned.  Before  the  war  there  was  an  in- 
and-out  trade  between  this  country  and  Germany  of 
about  ;£8o,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Business  is  business  : 
hatred  is  a  luxury  in  which  lawyers  and  old  women  may 
indulge,  but  not  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  The  Germans  of  1914  were  anything  you 
like  :  the  Germans  of  1925  will  be  largely  composed  of 
a  new  generation  of  boys  grown  up.  Here  is  a  "  Song 
of  Hate  "  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  : 

"  A  Hater  he  came  and  sat  by  a  ditch; 
And  he  took  an  old  crack'd  lute; 
And  he  sang  .a  song  that  was  more  like  a  screech 
'Gainst  a  German  that  was  a  brute." 
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STOP   THE  SUBSIDIES. 

WE  shall  not  reach  financial  solvency,  or  restore 
political  sanity,  or  establish  an  equilibrium  of 
social  forces,  until  we  stop  the  system  of  subsidising 
out  of  the  taxes  particular  industries,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  cost.  The  Government  is  at  present  paying, 
at  the  expense  of  about  3,000,000  out  of  30,000,000 
adult  citizens',  50  millions  of  subsidy  to  the  millers ; 
60  millions  of  subsidy  to  the  railway  companies ;  20 
millions  of  subsidy  to  the  colliery  companies ;  25  mil- 
lions of  subsidy  to  the  unemployed,  mere  out-door- 
relief.  The  object  of  the  bread  subsidy  is  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  loaf  at  gd.  and  to  conceal  from  the  public 
its  real  cost.  The  object  of  the  railway  subsidy  is  to 
hide  from  the  public  the  fact  that  the  employees'  wages 
are  so  high  that  the  railways  can't  pay.  The  object  of 
the  colliery  subsidy  is  identical ;  to  grant  the  demands 
of  the  trade  union  without  letting  the  public  see  how 
unreasonable  those  demands  are.  For  the  unemploy- 
ment doles  no  economic  defence  is  attempted ;  but  it  is 
said  (with  some  truth)  that  political  expediency  im- 
posed the  necessity  of  keeping  things  quiet  at  what- 
ever cost  until  the  peace  with  Germany  was  signed. 
Observe,  however,  the  interaction  between  ethics  and  4 
politics,  and  the  demoralising  effects  of  socialist  doc- 
trine. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  receipt  of  poor-law 
relief,  either  outdoor  or  indoor,  disfranchised  the 
recipient,  it  being  rightly  thought  that  a  man  who 
could  not  feed  himself  and  his  family  was  not  fitted  to 
share  in  the  government  of  others.  This  view  is  flat 
blasphemy  to  the  Socialists,  who  hold  that,  if  a  man 
has  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  it  must  be  "  the 
fault  of  Society."  Accordingly,  the  disfranchising 
clauses  on  account  of  poor-law  relief  have  been  deleted 
from  all  recent  bills.  Mark  the  consequences.  The 
political  stigma  being  removed,  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  now  openly  living  on  outdoor  relief,  and 
glorying  in  it. 

Until  we  get  back  to  the  habit  of  calling  things  by 
their  right  names,  and  until  we  make  the  public  realise 
what  the  demands  of  the  trade  unions  amount  to  in 
£  s.  d.,  we  shall  have  no  peace  and  no  prosperity. 
Make  the  consumer  pay  the  real  cost  of  the  article  he 
consumes,  be  it  bread  or  coal,  or  cotton,  or  railway 
tickets,  and  he  will  take  a  very  different  view  of 
shorter  hours  and  housing  and  higher  wages.  He 
will  then  see,  and  very  clearly,  that  a  few  highly 
organised  trades  are  stripping  him  naked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clothing  themselves  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
If  the  miners  demand  new  houses  with  bathrooms  and 
electric  light  and  parlours  for  nominal  rents  and  a  six 
hour  day  and  £10  a  week  wages,  let  them  have  all 
they  ask,  and  let  the  price  of  coal  rise  to  ^5  a  ton  ; 
but  don't  disguise  the  business  by  increasing  the  sub- 
sidy out  of  the  taxes.  Shorten  the  hours  and  raise  the 
wages  once  more  of  the  railway  men,  by  all  means , 
but  double  the  price  of  the  tickets  to  meet  the  increase, 
so  that  travellers  may  pay  for  it,  not  the  State.  Let 
the  dock  labourers,  too,  join  in  the  danoe,  and  have  a 
glimpse  of  "the  higher  life"  (i.e.,  cinemas,  football 
matches  and  "pubs")  by  getting  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  But  let  this  be  met  by  the  higher  prices 
of  all  sea-borne  goods,  such  as  fruit,  sugar,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  and  not  by  subsidies  to  the  dock  companies. 
Let  the  consumer  pay  the  real  cost  of  what  he  eats, 
drinks,  or  uses,  the  cost  as  determined  by  the  price  of 
labour.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  will  public 
opinion,  that  mighty  instrument,  be  induced  to  back 
the  Government  in  resistance  to  the  tyrannous  and 
ruinous  demands  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  no  use  talk- 
ing; it  is  no  use  writing;  nothing  educates  the  masses 
but  experience.  Stop  the  subsidies ;  throw  the  burthen 
on  the  consumer ;  and  you  will  make  short  work  of 
socialistic  theories. 

This  conclusion  is  SO  economically  obvious,  that  the 
innocent  person  asks,  Why  don't  the  Government  do 
it?  Votes,  dear  sir  or  madam,  votes  arc  the  reason; 
high  prices  mean  discontent,  and  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  height,  there  is  an  outburst,  which  turns  a 
Ministry  out  of  office.  But  the  Government  has  at  last 
taken  its  courage  in  both  hands;  and  has  raised  the 
price  of  coal. 


HANGING  THE  KAISER. 

MR.  Lloyd  George  went  to  Paris  bent  upon 
"  hanging  the  Kaiser  "  (this  is  the  unoilicial 
way  of  referring  to  the  business  by  most  people  when 
they  are  not  sitting  on  Commissions)  because  he  had 
just  snatched  a  victory  at  the  polls  from  a  public  black- 
guarded into  a  thoroughly  un-English  temper  by  a 
press  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  worst  in  the  world.' 
The  point  has  been  carried  in  Paris  by  dint  of  irrelevant 
appeals  to  the  crime  of  1914,  and  opposition  has  been 
silenced  whenever  it  has  lifted  its  head  by  violent  sug- 
gestions that  anyone  who  does  not  want  to  "  hang  the 
Kaiser  "  condones  the  violation  by  Germany  of  the 
treaties  of  1839,  and  is  not  fully  alive  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offences  of  the  late  German  Empire.  And  now 
London  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  trial  and  an  initial  touch 
of  absurdity  has  already  been  given  to  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  the  decision  to  consign  our  prisoner  (when  we 
get  him)  to  the  Tower,  to  be  guarded  (presumably)  by 
Beefeaters.  The  Idealists,  who  want  to  begin  a  new 
era  in  which  international  treaties  shall  be  sacred,  pro- 
pose to  bring  it  about  in  the  first  instance  by  reviving 
the  fee-faw-fum  traditions  of  an  edifice  which  has  be 
come  a  museum  of  horrid  mediaeval  antiquities. 

From  the  broad  international  point  of  view  a  worse 
fate  is  likely  to  overtake  these  proceedings  than  the 
ridicule  which  they  seem  ultimately  bound  to  provoke 
The  English  nation  has  not  only  a  sense  of  humour ; 
has  also,  to  a  fault,  a  sense  of  chivalry,  of  the  futility 
of  punishment  after  victory,  of  compassion  for  anyone 
in  misfortune  (whether  by  his  own  fault  or  another' 
which  will  speedily  declare  itself  when  this  international 
tribunal  gets  to  work. 

For  a  real  explanation  of  the  proposal  to  try  th 
Kaiser,  an  explanation  which  really  covers  the  fact 
we  must  look  back,  beyond  the  middle  ages,  to  th 
primitive  tribes  studied  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  in  '  Th 
Golden  Bough.'  We  commend  the  judges  who  wi 
be  deputed  to  try  the  Kaiser  when,  as  is  bound  to 
happen,  they  are  gravelled  for  lack  of  precedent,  to 
study  the  primitive  customs  which  cluster  round  the 
tradition  of  the  scapegoat.  The  Kaiser  is  to  be  made 
with  all  due  rites  and  ceremonies  the  scapegoat  of  the 
war.  The  Prussian  traditions  and  the  Prussian  people 
were  the  authors  of  the  war.  William  of  Hohenzollern 
was  a  mere  straw  upon  the  wind.  He  was  dangerous 
only  in  the  sense  that  any  impressionable  person  of 
histrionic  ability  is  dangerous  if  he  is  put  into  the  midst 
of  powerful  and  mischievous  political  and  social  forces. 
The  Allied  statesmen  who  made  the  peace  know  this  so 
well  that  they  have  not  dared,  even  though  William  II 
is  a  discredited  exile,  to  leave  the  real  Prussian  mili- 
tary regime  the  smallest  chance  of  recovery,  even 
though  the  New  Germany  has  become  outwardly  as 
democratic  as  she  can  safely  be.  The  Allied  statesmen 
do  not  believe  that  in  punishing  William  they  are  really 
cutting  off  the  offence  of  Prussia  at  the  root.  They 
talk  only  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  trial.  That  effect  will, 
in  our  opinion,  be  disastrous.  To  begin  with  we  doubt 
whether  the  proceedings  can  be  conducted  with  any 
sort  of  dignity.  The  days  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
Warren  Hastings  are  over.  The  Allies  who  wholly 
failed  to  make  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  dignified  or  impressive  cannot  hope  to  make 
the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  anything  but  a  fashionable 
spectacle.  Even  if  they  contrive  to  keep  out  the 
matinde  hat,  they  will  be  compelled  to  keep  in  the 
descriptive  reporter  who  will  vulgarise  every  incident 
and  describe  with  great  particularity  and  his  customary 
genius  for  getting  things  wrong  every  incident  whicj 
strikes  him  as  likely  to  appeal  to  the  least  fastidious  of 
Lord  Northcliffe's  constant  readers. 

The  practical  result  of  the  trial,  in  England  at  least, 
will  almost  certainly  be  twofold.  A  certain  simple 
section  of  the  public,  having  hung  or  banished 
the  Kaiser,  will  consider  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Germany  is  thereby  closed, 
and  in  the  English  fashion  will  be  the  more 
disposed  to  shake  hands.  A  less  simple  section 
of  the  public,  for  whom  hanging  the  Kaiser  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  will  be  instinctively  repelled  by  thc| 
whole  affair  and  fall  into  a  perfectly  natural  sympathy 
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for  Germany  the  victim.  The  worst  crimes  are  to 
some  extent  condoned  by  misfortune.  No  surer  means 
of  raising-  sympathy  for  the  new  Germany  could  well  be 
devised  than  by  making  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
calamity  which  has  overtaken  her. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  affair  lies  in  making  London 
the  seat  and  centre  of  these  proceedings,  for  in 
England  the  effect  will  be  worse  for  those  who  are 
responsible  than  in  any  other  European  country.  In 
assenting  to  such  an  arrangement  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  made  a  mistake  to  which  fately  he  lias  been  too 
prone.  He  has  assumed  that  the  English  press  speaks 
the  English  mind.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  the  English 
character  that  the  English  public  will  support  a  press 
and  often  acquiesce  in  policies  and  speeches  which  fall 
habitually  beneath  the  generosity  and  intelligence  of 
the  average  Englishman.  We  should  have  little  hope 
of  our  country  if  we  thought  that  half  of  what  is  said 
to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  a  tenth  of  what 
appears  in  public  print  had  the  heart  and  mind  of 
England  behind  it.  Unfortunately  the  English  are  not 
by  nature  articulate  and  it  has  become  a  habit  with 
them  to  leave  their  speaking  and  writing  to  profes- 
sional speakers  and  writers  who  are  usually  louder  and 
more  ubiquitous  in  proportion  as  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  genuine  and  unalterable  English  temper. 
For  five  years  the  English  have  had  to  fight  with 
brutes,  but  they  have  not  been  brutalized.  The  war 
bas  brutalized  our  politics  and  our  newspapers,  but 
the  destinies  of  England  ultimately  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  decent  and  chivalrous  Englishmen,  still  to  be  found 
in  every  rank  of  the  community,  who  will  one  day  find 
a  leader  and  someone  to  speak  for  them  upon  the  old 
English  level. 

Meanwhile  the  vulgarians  are  claiming  the  pastimes 
they  deserve,  one  of  which  is  the  game  shortly  to  be 
played  in  London,  playfully  described  over  the  dinner 
tables  as  hanging  the  Kaiser. 

THE  COTTON  DISPUTE. 

IT  is  by  a  grim  irony  that  the  stoppage  of  work 
throughout  the  cotton  industry  coincides  with  the 
outbreak  of  peace.  The  formal  difference  between  the 
parties  is  merely  that  of  hours  in  the  working  week, 
but  the  issues  involved  are  no  less  than  the  continued 
aracticability  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  future 
if  the  textile  export  trade.  A  survev  of  the  negotia- 
tions will  make  this  clear. 

Payment  in  the  textile  industry  is  mainly  by  piece- 
work, and  hitherto  the  working  week  has  been  one  of 
55^  hours.  The  various  grades  of  workers  are  orga- 
nized in  separate  unions,  which  are  combined  in  the 
United  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association. 
Hitherto  the  activities  of  the  Association  have  been 
mainly  of  a  political  and  parliamentary  nature,  negotia- 
tions on  industrial  matters  having  been  conducted  by 
the  various  craft  unions  concerned.  Early  this  year, 
however,  the  Association  put  forward  on  behalf  of  all 
workers  in  the  industry  a  demand  for  the  reduction 
di  the  working  week  from  55^  hours  to  46$,  together 
with  an  increase  in  wages  of  30  per  cent,  on  list  rates. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  putting  forward  of  these 
demands  by  the  Association  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
Unions  concerned,  including  that  of  the  spinners — the 
Operative  Spinners'  Amalgamation.  The  employers 
made  a  counter-offer  of  a  48-hour  week  plus  15  per 
cent,  increase  in  wage  rates.  This  offer  was  declined, 
and  later  a  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
resulted  in  a  majority  for  a  strike  to  enforce  the  terms 
demanded.  Following  a  fruitless  Conference  convened 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Chairman  of  the  former 
Cotton  Control  Board  succeeded  in  inducing  both 
parties  to  accept  a  compromise  of  a  48-hour  week  with 
a  30  per  cent,  increase  on  list  rates.  The  employers, 
that  is,  granted  the  operatives'  full  demand  in  regard 
to  increase  of  wages,  and  in  regard  to  hours  granted 
7£  out  of  the  9  originally  demanded.  An  agreement 
was  concluded  on  these  terms. 

The  Operative  Spinners'  Amalgamation  refused  to 
ratify  this  agreement  and  struck  to  enforce  the  full 
reduction  of  the  working  week  originally  demanded. 


They  claimed  that  the  Association  is  a  political  body 
not  qualified  to  represent  the  Spinners  in  industrial 
negotiations,  and  that  the  various  grades  of  workers 
should  have  been  dealt  with  separately.  The  Amalga- 
mation thus  repudiated  not  only  the  Textile  Workers' 
Association,  but  also  its  own  representatives  on  the 
Association.  The  former  it  had  authorised  to  treat  on 
its  behalf ;  the  latter  were  parties  to  the  agreement 
made  with  the  employers.  In  consequence  of  the 
spinners'  strike  and  in  spite  of  the  weavers'  willingness 
to  work,  the  weaving  sheds  had  to  be  closed  down  for 
lack  of  yarn.  At  a  final  conference  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  Association,  the  latter  delicately  slated 
that  in  its  view  the  employers  "  were  not  free  from 
blame."  There  is  no  need  to  labour  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  last  remark.  The  spinners  have, 
in  fact,  struck  a  blow  at  collective  bargaining  in  an 
industry  in  which  that  procedure  has  been  established 
for  a  generation.  Not  long  ago  a  similar  repudiation 
by  the  railwaymen  of  an  agreement  made  by  their 
leaders  was  only  averted  by  the  personality  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas.  In  recent  years  this  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened again  and  again.  The  only  possible  inference 
is  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  have  no  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  a  contract,  and  the  war  for  a  scrap 
of  paper  has  taught  them  nothing.  The  mischief  is 
largely  traceable  to  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906. 
So  long  as  Trade  Unions  possess  the  privilege,  con- 
ferred on  them  by  that  Act,  of  not  being  sued  for 
breach  of  contract,  or  in  tort,  in  regard  to  actions 
done  in  connection  with  or  in  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  their  members  will 
in  general  have  any  regard  for  contracts.  Why  should 
they,  since  the  sovereign  legal  power  has  decreed  that 
they  may  break  contracts  with  impunity?  Society  has 
never  yet  found  it  advisable  to  put  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  above  the  law.  Accordingly  this  privilege  to 
Trade  Unions  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  industrial  legislation  in  our  time  and  a  severe 
condemnation  of  democratic  parliamentary  machinery. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  it  is  uncertain  if  and  when 
the  Government  intends  to  intervene.  It  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  this  way  out  is  desired  by  the  Asso- 
ciation rather  than  the  employers,  whose  position  is 
that  before  discussions  can  start  again  they  must  have 
some  assurance  that  agreements  made  by  the  opera- 
tives' leaders  will  be  carried  out.  On  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change at  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  believed  that  a 
final  settlement  would  not  be  reached  until  the  spinners' 
funds  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  strike  pa\ 
seven  or  eight  weeks  being-  named  as  a  likely  duration. 
In  evaluating-  the  situation  psychologically  it  is  essen- 
tial not  to  overlook  the  prevalent  inability  to  settle 
down  to  work,  which  in  the  case  of  Lancashire  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  for  some  period  before  the 
Armistice  short  time  had  been  necessitated  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cotton  trade.  Again,  it  is  becoming  im- 
possible to  deny  that  frequently  the  returned  Service 
man  has  been  spoilt  as  a  steady  worker  by  the  habitual 
slacking  involved  in  the  routine  of  manual  labour  in  the 
Services.  The  bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  opera- 
tives are  in  the  mood  to  welcome  an  enforced  holiday. 
Hence,  while  resentment  against  the  action  of  the 
spinners  exists,  they  are  mainly  concerned  as  to  whether 
they  are  eligible  for  the  Government  unemployment 
donation.  They  claim  with  some  force  that  they  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  legal 
position,  however,  would  appear  to  be  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, since  it  represents  the  spinners,  is  responsible 
for  the  breaking  of  the  Agreement  by  the  latter  which 
has  thrown  the  other  operatives  out  of  work  ;  and  that 
these  other  members  of  the  Association,  who  assent  to 
the  Association  representing  the  spinners,  share  that 
responsibility.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  recrimin- 
ations which  have  passed  between  some  of  the  oppos- 
ing leaders.  So  far  indeed  as  the  personal  element  is 
concerned,  the  repudiation  of  the  agreement  is  partly 
due  to  an  attempt  to  oust  the  "  old  gang."  The  "  new 
gang  "  consist  largely  of  the  textile  industry's  equiva- 
lent to  shop  stewards  :  young  men  whose  conceptions 
of  industrial  organisation  and  working  class  destiny 
are  fundamentally  different  from  those  which  animate 
the  older  trade  unionists.     In  this  case  it  would  seem 
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that  the  claim  that  the  different  crafts  should  have  been 
treated  with  separately  is  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
vanced Labour  aim  these  men  profess  :  the  complete 
organisation  of  workers  by  industries,  preparatory  to 
syndicalization.  The  whole  situation  illustrates  the 
struggle  of  conflicting  interests  which  under  Syndical- 
ism would  dominate  industry  ;  and  reveals  with  pitiless 
clearness  how  little  the  principles  enunciated  by  Labour 
leaders  of  the  Left  are  understood  by  the  very  people 
who  would  have  to  carry  them  out. 

The  effect  of  the  concessions  can  hardly  fail  to  react 
unfavourably  on  the  textile  export  trade.  Since  produc- 
tivity in  the  industry  depends:  to  a  much  greater  extent 
on  machinery  than  on  human  effort,  it  is  futile  to  hope 
that  the  shorter  working  day  will  not  result  in  de- 
creased production.  Wages  and  standing  charges  will 
therefore  have  to  be  distributed  over  a  smaller  output  : 
i.e.,  costs  of  production  will  rise.  Prices  will  be  put 
up,  of  course ;  but  how  long  can  they  be  maintained  ? 
Protection  is  useless  to  Lancashire,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  world-market.  For  the  present  the  world  will 
pay  because  it  must.  Stocks  have  run  down,  and  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  not  able  at  present  to 
supply  its  needs,  or  to  increase  their  spindleage  save 
at  great  expense.  The  world  will  pay  the  higher 
price  asked,  and  Labour  will  point  out  how  easily  these 
concessions  have  been  borne.  But  opinion  in  Man- 
chester takes  a  longer  view,  and  foresees  disaster  in 
the  period  following  the  immediate  future.  Stocks 
will  again  have  been  replenished.  The  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  cotton  trade  will  have  attracted  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  the  industries  of  our  competitors,  while 
simultaneously  the  expense  of  increasing  spindleage 
will  have  gone  down.  The  real  test  of  how  far  the 
textile  industry  can  bear  the  concessions  made  now  will 
come  after  the  Reconstruction  period.  Whether 
Lancashire  will  then  be  able,  with  the  handicap  it  is 
assuming,  to  hold  the  Indian  and  Chinese  markets 
against  Japanese  competition  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
gravest  fears  are  entertained  by  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  these  markets. 


INDUSTRIAL  LANDSCAPE. 

MR.  HOLMES'S  exhibition  of  industrial  landscapes 
at  the  Carfax  Gallery  is  the  most  serious 
attempt  yet  made,  in  England  at  least,  to  reveal  the 
pictorial  significance  of  contemporary  landscape  con- 
ditions. It  is  curious  to  ponder  the  fashions  in  motif 
followed  by  painters.  At  one  time  no  self-respecting 
landscape  man  thought  of  painting  anything  but 
Italian  prospects  or  prospects  a  I'ltalienne.  So  that  it 
became  a  mere  toss  up  whether  a  view  on  the  Wye  was 
not  a  view  on  the  Campagna.  Then,  a  little  later,  sea- 
pieces  and  view  bits  were  all  the  rage  ;  then  country  lanes 
and  honeysuckled  cottages  and  milk  and  honey  cottage 
children  ;  then  downs  and  harvest  scenes,  pastorals  and 
flat  mead-lands.  Painters  of  landscape  on  the  whole, 
like  subject  painters,  cling  to  the  belief  that  certain 
tilings  are  pain  table,  certain  not.  For  example,  you 
would  conclude  from  a  study  of  illustrated  Royal 
Academy  catalogues  from  1890  till  to-day,  that  the 
weather  was  almost  invariably  charming  in  Great 
Britain;  that  Nature,  in  our  pleasant  isles,  was  always 
benignantly  conspiring  with  the  Skegness  or  Blackpool 
Corporation  to  persuade  us  that  ideal  conditions  prev  ail 
that  would  not  harm  a  fly  nor  mar  a  life-long  picnic. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about  the  less 
comfortable  things.  Mountains,  for  instance,  are  pre- 
sented to  us  as  domesticated,  genial  presences,  hospit- 
ably inviting  us,  in  our  light-summer  "  suitings,"  to 
pick  their  (lowers  or  doze  away  the  day.  If,  in  reaching 
them  from  London,  we  pass  through  the  Black  Country 
or  down  the  Glamorganshire  coast,  we  pull  the  blinds, 
shrinking  from  the  landscape  round  Wolverhampton  or 
Landore.  II  the  mountains  frown  menacingly  and  in 
their  sublime  inhumanity  seem  indifferent  or  actually 
hostile  to  out  nerves,  we  turn  away,  reflecting  that  such 
an  Ugly  exhibition  is  inartistic,  and,  like  a  common 
labourer,  in  rather  bad  taste. 

And  yet,  as  Mi.  Holmes  has  shown,  there  is  high 
significance  for  us,  artistically,  in  the  stark  inhospitality 


and  threat  of  mountains,  and  in  the  well-nigh  appalling 
landscapes  created  by  modern  industrial  energy.  He 
has  not  yet  expressed  what  some  will  term  the  worst, 
and  others  the  grandest,  aspects  of  industrial  power 
and  devastation.  But  then,  no  one  ever  will,  for  the 
sublimest  and  most  catastrophic  manifestations  are  un- 
attainable. He  has,  however,  raised  a  curtain  and 
a  limitless  range  of  possibilities  at  a  time  when  many 
artists,  racking  their  exhausted  brains  for  fresh 
material,  have  fallen  back  on  what  can  only,  if  apolo- 
getically, be  described  as  "stunting."  Anyone,  of 
course,  might  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  industrial 
landscape ;  trains  to  the  most  admired  bits  of  British 
landscape  run  through  Landores  and  Wolverhamptons 
several  times  a  day.  But  painters  seem  either  not  to 
have  been  looking  out  of  window,  or  to  have  firmly 
drawn  the  blinds. 

If  Mr.  Holmes  is  still  on  the  fringe  of  his  field,  it  is 
not  surprising,  for  the  heart  of  industrial  landscape,  its 
greatest  hours  and  grandest  moods,  will  only  be  pos- 
sessed after  commune  deep  and  long.  A  stranger  on  a 
flying  visit  may  not  hope  to  plumb  its  full  significance. 
That  will  be  grander  than  he  thinks,  more  variously 
inspired  than  he  could  believe.  On  one  day  the  docks 
and  mine  shafts,  remote  in  gold  or  silver  haze,  will  be 
as  delicately  beautiful  as  celestial  cities  of  our  child- 
hood's fancy.  In  another  light  Babel  towers  of  lifts, 
cranes,  and  tips  cut  sharp  ajid  black  across  the  sunlit 
distance,  which  is  thick  with  vivid  detail ;  masts  and 
funnels  gleaming  like  gold ;  lines  of  chimneys,  a  dozen 
to  the  row,  capped  with  cloud-white  smoke.  One  had 
not  known  how  gracious  red  brick,  or  smoke  could  be. 
Then  again  the  scene  appals ;  a  ghastly  river  drags 
between  naked  mud-banks;  derelict  slag  heaps  and 
works  symbolise  utter  desolation ;  the  place  seems  , 
cursed  and  forgotten.  Beyond  tower  furnaces  and  1 
shafts,  pitilessly  strong,  crushing  in  their  bulk  and  titan 
energy.  Turgid  smoke  is  flung  in  coils  and  banners  i 
through  the  valley ;  waste  heaps  slope  starkly  to  an 
incredible  height.  And  over  all  some  mountain  pre- 
sides, slatey  and  inexorable.  The  titanic  whole  seems 
elemental;  puny  man's  existence  does  not  cross  one's 
mind;  the  tragedy,  the  vivid  romance,  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  industrial  landscape  exceed  artistic  fiction. 
If  Mr.  Holmes  has  not  yet  given  us  its  fullest  qualities,, 
he  certainly  has  not  faked  romance,  nor  idled  away  his 
time  over  mechanical  facts.  His  drawings  are  worthy 
of  a  magnificent  theme. 

From  the  shore-ward  prospect  travellers  towards 
Swansea  may  turn  to  view  what  is  being  done  to  build 
the  towns  that  will  soon  cover  this  district.  No  site 
can  be  more  incentive  to  ideas ;  here,  on  these  swelling 
hills  and  along  the  strip  of  plain,  towns  worthy  of  the 
site  might  easily  be  planned.  But  as  far  as  the 
wretched  makeshift  suburbs  have  gone,  they  are  un- 
ordered and  chaotic,  apparently  thrown  together  in  lits 
and  starts.  When  need  pressed,  a  mean  line  of  villas, 
modelled  on  the  meanest  city  type,  has  been  dumped 
down,  without  relation  or  forethought.  When  fresh 
need  rises,  another  row  as  shoddy  and  as  shameful  may 
be  dropped  beside  it.  The  process  goes  on;  Hum 
sordid,  incoherent  strectlets  creep  like  a  pestilence 
across  the  country  side.  The  Welsh  are  said  by  those 
who  study  their  traits,  to  take  little  pleasure  in 
aesthetic  qualities,  regarding  anything  but  sheer 
material  gain  as  so  much  loss.  Certainly  no  oppor- 
tunities of  fine  town-planning  are  more  conspicuously 
lost  than  by  this  gallant  little  people,  this  race  of  Celts. 
In  a  few  years,  at  the  present  rate,  the  hills  rising  from 
the  Bristol  Channel  will  be  pocked  and  blistered  by  :> 
Suppurative  rash  of  building,  made  the  viler  by  the 
noble  contours  that  w  ill  be  defiled,  and  splendid  chances 
lost.  The  scenery  along  the  coast  is  not  degraded  by 
the  factories  and  furnaces,  because  they  were  planned 
lor  titan  ends.  But  the  growing  towns  are  unplanned 
and  unlit,  conceived  in  meanness  and  brought  forth  by 
jerry-builders.  We  may  ideally  deplore  that  the  once 
verdant  shores  of  Glamorgan  are  now  transfigured  to 
a  grim  and  tragic  majesty,  and  that  man  should  have 
had  to  work  in  mines  and  factories.  But  these  things 
were,  as  one  might  sav,  inevitable  phases  of  evolution, 
whereas  the  short-sighted  muddle  in  which  these 
Glamorganshire  towns  are  tumbling  up  by  accident  is 
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an  anachronism.  When  in  England  the  architect  is 
considered  the  mainspring  of  new  town  and  village 
planning,  in  Wales,  apparently,  the  local  jerry-builder 
is  thought  good  enough,  because  he's  cheaper.  If  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  going  on  the  stump  to  preach  the  piety 
of  town-planning,  let  him  start,  in  heaven's  name,  at 
Criccieth,  so  that  decency,  in  this  direction,  may  begin 
at  home. 


DEMOCRACY    IN  MUSIC. 

IF  it  be  granted  that  all  our  Arts  exhibit  the  impres- 
sion of  our  changing  social  conditions  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  find  in  music  the  reflection  of  those 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  social  and  politi- 
cal life  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Music  is  so  perfect  a  mirror  for  emotionalism  that  the 
new  ideas  which  filter  to  our  mentality  are  grafted  on 
to  the  musical  conception,  almost  unconsciously.  In 
literature  we  find  these  new  ideas  expressed  with  such 
clamorous  assertiveness  that  the  note  jars.  Enthus- 
iasm overleaps  restraint,  and  the  outcome  is  a  mass  of 
inconsistent  jargon  with  no  firm  foundation  on  which 
to  build. 

But  in  music  the  change  has  gone  on  steadily  with 
few  halts.  All  through  the  nineteenth  century  the 
spirit  of  liberty  has  been  infused  into  musical  composi- 
tion. From  Beethoven  to  Wagner,  from  Wagner  to 
Brahms,  from  Brahms  to  Caesar  Franck  and  Debussy 
this  change  is  evident ;  and  in  certain  outstanding 
figures  it  manifests  a  distinct  phase. 

If  Debussy  stands  for  Evolutionary  Socialism  and 
orderly  progress,  Schonberg  is  the  bell-ringer  of  the 
Bolshevist  and  advocate  of  violent  and  anarchist 
change.  Vet  both  stand  for  Democracy  as  each  con- 
ceives it. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  these  signs  are  mani- 
fest in  music.  The  older,  but  confessedly  stable, 
masters  ring  somewhat  dull  at  the  moment.  The 
human  keynote  is  "  Change." 

In  this  scramble  for  new  standards,  new  bases,  lies 
the  danger  of  retrogression.  Just  as  the  cry  of 
democracy  in  our  social  life  has  brought  into  the  arena 
menacing  doctrines  that  masquerade  as  the  thing  we 
seek,  so  in  music,  we  see  the  genesis  of  unspeakably 
vulgar  rubbish  that  threatens  to  drown  the  good  by 
reason  of  its  mass. 

The  cult  of  crude  syncopated  noises  is  no  accident 
but  a  sign  of  the  times.  Those  sensuous  unrhythmic 
movements  that  take  place  in  dance  halls  and  ball 
rooms  are  just  as  sure  signs  of  revolution  as  the  shoot- 
ing of  aristocrats  in  the  public  streets. 

If  we  eliminate  all  the  stuff  and  hash  that  will  not 
bear  analysis,  that  is  indeed  beneath  contempt,  we  are 
still  left  with  our  Ornsteins  and  our  Schonbergs  who 
at  least  merit  serious  consideration.  You  cannot  dis- 
miss Schonberg  and  his  circle  of  noise  makers  with  the 
same  certitude  that  you  extend  towards  the  '  Barbarv 
Coast  mongers.'  Beneath  their  unconventional 
methods  there  lies  something.    But  what  exactly  is  it? 

Beneath  the  hide  of  the  most  sanguinary  Bolshevik 
there  lurks  an  intelligible  motive.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  maltreats  his  fellow  men  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  We  might  even  forgive  the  method  if  we 
were  sure  the  result  would  satisfy  such  deviations  from 
the  orthodox.  The  musical  Bolsheviks  are  in  exactly 
the  same  street. 

Will  they  lead  us  to  any  new  heaven,  or  are  they 
leading  us  straight  for  the  bottomless  pit? 

All  these  disruptions  are  good  signs,  provided  we 
keep  our  mental  equilibrium.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that 
men  are  striving  to  say  new  things  in  music,  but 
we  want  these  new  things  said  in  coherent  language. 
We  want  the  symbols  rearranged  with  some  regard  to 
order,  and  not  hurled  at  our  heads  like  a  box  of 
dominoes. 

Of  all  the  great  democratic  forces  in  music,  Debussy 
stands  foremost.  We  are  at  least  safe  with  him.  We 
see  in  his  impressionism  the  striving  for  greater  free- 
dom of  expression.  We  recognise  in  his  methods  the 
controlling  hand  that  keeps  in  check  any  tendency  to 


Bolshevism.  All  his  subtle  harmonies  are  the  out- 
come of  a  pre-conceived  idea  built  up  on  a  firm  basis. 

It  is  this  vital  relationship  to  impulse  that  lifts 
Debussy  from  the  rut  of  morbidity  into  which  modern 
music  of  revolutionary  character  is  apt  to  fall.  Mor- 
bidity is  the  suicide's  grave  towards  which  drift  a  large 
proportion  of  the  impressionists  of  these  times. 

In  the  stress  and  storm  of  changing  conditions 
sanity  is  essential.  We  want  to  see  music  emerge 
from  the  melting-pot  a  nobler  and  purer  thing.  The 
recoil  from  convention  is  an  excellent  thing  up  to  a 
point,  but  to  forget  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  fixed 
in  the  past  were  a  fatal  error.  Whatever  grafting  be 
done  must  take  place  upon  existing  structures.  We 
can  no  more  dispense  with  the  classicists  than  we  can, 
in  literature,  ignore  the  work  of  Chaucer  and  Malory. 

The  future  state  of  our  society  bids  to  be  a  com- 
munistic one.  We  shall  hope  to  find  in  music  some  re- 
flection of  this  communism.  At  present  there  are 
scant  signs  of  this  development.  Paradoxically  enough, 
while  democracy  calls  for  Internationalism,  music  seems 
to  become  more  national  than  ever.  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
reeks  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  whilst  Debussy,  despite  his 
freedom  of  style,  still  remains  French.  In  Schonberg 
and  Strauss  are  manifested  two  phases  of  Teutonism. 
In  almost  every  country  nationalism  in  music  is  being 
intensified. 

Debussy  has  carried  the  legitimate  development  of 
music  to  a  certain  point.  Between  him  and  Beethoven 
is  a  straight  line  of  progress  with  distinct  relationship 
in  every  step.  But  after  Debussy  what  happens?  We 
see  no  connection  between  him  and  the  ultra- 
modernists,  and  any  change  that  is  to  take  place  must 
assuredly  exhibit  relationship  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Any  appreciable  gap  in  the  chain  leaves  us  with 
dangerous  loose  ends. 

Art  seldom  reverts  to  old  forms.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  we  shall  have  another  Bach  or  another  Mozart. 
If  we  had  they  would  undoubtedly  speak  in  the  voice 
of  the  twentieth  century  with  all  its  characteristics  of 
impressionism  and  "groping." 

Yet  there  is  in  France  at  the  present  time  an  eminent 
musician  in  whom  much  hope  is  centred.  In  the  music 
of  M.  Vincent  DTndy  lies  the  promise  of  the  future.  He, 
practically  alone  among  contemporary  composers,  suc- 
ceeds in  blending  the  best  of  the  old  world  with  the 
hopes  of  the  new.  In  him  we  see  the  restraint  that  is 
necessary  to  logical  evolution. 

These  are  difficult  times  in  which  to  prognosticate 
a  future,  but  it  looks  as  though  M.  D'Indy  will  set  the 
style  of  the  new  music  in  the  New  World — a  style  that 
will  embrace  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  sphere  of  tone 
sequence. 

J  We  print  this  article  as  a  modern  view,  without  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  its  doctrines. — Ed.  S.i?.] 


A    DARTMOOR  STREAM. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote,  you  sang  the  song  I  hear, 
And  when  Eliza  reigned,  your  lint-white  locks 
Flashed  where  they  flash  to-day,  among  the  rocks, 

And  showered  their  tresses  twined  into  the  brown  pool 
clear. 

You  danced  and  flung  your  foam  upon  the  fern, 
And  sang  along  your  green  and  granite  ways 
Even  as  now,  in  far-off  Golden  days, 

When  toiled  the  tinner  men  beside  your  heathery  urn. 

Their  ruins  shrink  beside  you;  foxglove  springs 
Above  the  roofless  hut  and  smelting  place ; 
No  more  their  shadows  fall  upon  your  face, 

Or  mediaeval  chime  of  pick  and  hammer  rings. 

But  they  were  children  in  your  lap  beside 
The  early  men  of  stone,  whose  lodges  stand, 
Like  mushroom  circles  grey  upon  the  land 

Above  the  cotton-grass  that  marks  your  cradle  wide. 
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The  bear  has  lapped  your  crystal  on  his  rounds ; 
The  stricken  elk  beside  you  dropped  at  last — 
A  flint  home  in  his  shoulder,  deep  and  fast — 

To  smear  your  emerald  motes  from   red  of  deathly 
wounds. 

And  now,  where  once  the  wolf  pack  hunting  went, 
With  ululations  through  long,  snowy  nights, 
Leap  motor  cars  up  on  the  highway  heights 

And  by  their  hooting  horns  the  silent  air  is  rent. 

All  one  to  you  :  machine  and  beast  and  man, 

And  Time,  that  leads  them  off  and  brings  them  in  ; 
You  strive  above  all  circumstance,  to  win 

Your  immemorial  dream  and  predetermined  plan. 

Unchanging,  ever-changing,  you  possess 
Your  spirit  quickened  with  an  ardour  still 
Of  workmanship — a  patient,  steadfast  will 

To  rarer  beauty  yet  and  purer  loveliness. 

E.  P. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

DRINK  AND  THE  LAW. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Our  law  recognizes  two  distinct  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  drink  problem.  Either  the  whole  com- 
munity is  in  a  measure  coerced  or  restrained  on  ac- 
count of  possible  offenders,  or  the  individual  offenders 
are  dealt  with.  Obviously  the  second  method  is  much 
more  sound  than  the  first.  Yet  it  is  the  first,  or  less 
sound,  which  is  rigidly  enforced  and  the  second  or  more 
logical  principle  whose  enactments  are  allowed  to  lapse 
or  are  administered  with  less  vigour. 

The  community  as  a  whole  is  dealt  with  through 
every  regulation  concerning  prohibited  hours,  strength 
of  intoxicants  and  content  of  measuring  vessels.  These 
restraints,  enforced  to  the  letter,  are  seen  to  be  of 
doubtful  benefit,  when  we  remember  that  in  towns  where 
Sunday  closing  is  an  absolute  rule  the  immediate  result 
has  generally  been  the  laying  in  of  supplies  of  inferior 
spirit  (as  being  more  readily  portable  than  a  sufficiency 
of  beer),  on  Saturdays  that  the  Sabbath  may  be  at  least 
as  drunken  as  any  other  of  the  seven  days.  Moreover, 
it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  countries 
where  prohibited  hours  are  practically  unknown  there 
is  little  or  no1  excessive  drinking.  If  we  go  still  fur- 
ther afield,  to  the  Faroe  Islands  or  to  Iceland,  where 
excise  laws  do  not  exist,  where  home  brewing  is  the 
rule  and  the  fisherman's  jersey  is  made  to  accommodate 
a  bottle  in  the  left  sleeve,  so  that  caraway  brandy  may 
be  carried  with  him,  intemperance  is  practically  non- 
existent. 

Of  other  enactments  which  affect  the  entire  populace 
we  may  mention  those  which  insist  upon  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  alcoholic  strength  and  enjoin  that  the  pint  pot 
shall  contain  a  pint.  All  these  are  enforced  to  the  letter, 
though  none  of  them  exercises  any  beneficial  effect 
upon  persons  who  may  be  termed  drunkards,  or  upon 
less  hardened  offenders  who  may  be  not  more  than  ex- 
cessive drinkers. 

With  reference  to  special  war-time  enactments  not 
much  need  be  said.  The  activities  of  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board,  together  with  other  occurrences  have  cer- 
tainly reduced  the  number  of  convictions  materially. 
Hut  fewer  convictions  do  not  necessarily  mean  either 
less  percentage  drunkenness,  less  actual  drunkenness, 
or  less  tendency  to  excessive  drinking,  should  oppor- 
tunity arise.  Curtailment  of  supply  to  the  community 
need  not  involve  curtailment  of  supply  to  the  greedy 
minority.  When  the  Germans  were  inviting  the  world 
to  look  at  the  map,  many  of  us  knew  that  a  more  sound 
inference  was  to  be  drawn    from  other  observations. 

When  the  Liquor  Control  Board  ask  us  to  look  at  the 
number  of  convictions,  it  may  be  wiser  to  study  other 
parts  of  the  Hoard's  own  reports  with  some  attention. 
Tlie  Hoard,  in  fact,  has  followed  the  unsound  principle 
of  <lealing  with  the  community  in  order  to  restrain  the 
individual. 

()l  useful    legislative    enactments    we  may  mention 


"The  Black  List"  and  the  "Children's  Charter." 
The  black-listing  of  habitual  offenders,  and  the  making 
it  an  offence  to  serve  them  with  alcoholic  liquor  was  as 
sound  a  principle  as  could  well  be  devised.  Conse- 
quently the  publicans  did  not  like  it.  They  urged  that 
its  carrying  out  was  impossible,  because  the  incoming 
tenant  of  a  licensed  house  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
cognize the  habitual  drunkards  of  the  neighbourhood. 
No  suggestion  of  a  special  term  of  grace  for  a  licensee 
in  a  strange  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  been  put  for- 
ward. As  a  result  of  this  distinctly  feeble  argument 
advanced  against  the  Order,  almost  at  its  inception,  it 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude  without  having  been 
given  a  reasonable  trial.  That  in  practioe  it  was  never 
considered  seriously  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  its  date  was  and  is  constantly  misquoted  by  per- 
sons responsible  for  its  administration.  It  was  an  Or- 
der of  the  Home  Secretary  under  the  Inebriates  Act  of 
1896,  yet  many  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
almost  invariably  assert  that  its  date  was  1902. 

That  portion  of  the  "Children's  Charter,"  which 
prohibited  the  taking  of  children  upon  licensed  prem- 
ises, received  equally  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  the 
publicans.  Even  protest  was  not  found  necessary  in 
this  case ;  it  was  so  simple  to  erect  shelters  or  otherwise 
arrange  for  accommodation  where  children  might  be 
left  while  their  parents  were  on  the  adjacent  licensed 
premises. 

Theoretically  all  drunken  persons  are  liable  to  arrest 
and  prosecution,  with  fine  or  imprisonment  to  follow 
conviction.  Repetition  of  the  offence  entails  liability 
to  detention  in  inebriates'  homes  in  certain  circum- 
stances. But  the  necessary  initial  step,  the  arrest,  is 
seldom  put  into  practice.  As  a  consequence,  none  of 
the  penalties  which  the  law  holds  in  reserve  for  the  con- 
victed offender  are  much  of  a  deterrent,  while  the  cir- 
cumstances required  to  justify  the  "  writing  up  "  of  the 
constant  offender  so  seldom  occur  within  the  periods 
as  demanded  that  prolonged  restraint  of  the  inebriate  is 
rare  indeed. 

We  have  then  the  Black  List,  the  Children's  Charter, 
and  the  liability  to  arrest  for  drunkenness,  three  theore- 
tically sound  measures,  all  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Because  murder  cannot  be 
entirely  prevented  by  Act  of  Parliament,  do  we  refrain 
from  enforcing  the  soundest  legislation  we  can  devise? 
Do  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  see  that  weapons  with  which 
murder  might  be  committed  are  only  sold  at  certain 
hours,  and  that  these  implements  conform  to  certain 
standards?  Yet  it  is  precisely  such  futile  regulations 
as  these  which  we  enforce  with  regard  to  the  crime  of 
drunkenness.  If  a  man's  speech  and  action  proclaim 
him  a  murderer,  are  we  content  that  he  should  proceed 
on  his  unhindered  way?  Yet  the  arrest  for  which  the 
drunken  man  clamours  is  only  occasionally  effected. 
The  unsound  law  concerning  drink  is  very  rigidly  en- 
forced.   The  sound  law  is  only  at  times  applied. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Howard  Little. 

4,  Ivinjghoe  Villas,  Mottingham,  S.E.9. 

IRISH-AMERICANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  in  your  article  this  week  that 
the  Irish-Americans  are  a  prolific  race  does  not  con  es- 
pond  with  the  facts.  Comparatively  few  Irish-Ameri- 
cans ever  marry,  and  when  they  do  seldom  have 
children.  I  lived  some  years  in  the  United  States,  hut 
never  encountered  an  Irish  Catholic  couple  of  American 
birth  who  had  a  family.  An  Irish  priest  in  New  York 
once  assured  me  that  among  the  American  born  Irish 
Catholics  there  were  three  funerals  to  one  christening] 
and  that  the  only  Irish-American  girls  possessed  of 
sufficient  character  to  qualify  them  for  matrimony  and 
motherhood  married  non-Irishmen  or  became  nuns. 
The  reputation  which  the  Irish-American  has  acquired 
as  a  husband  is  so  low  that  the  Irish-  \merican  girl  cm 
seldom  be  induced  to  marry  him.  The  Irish  Catholic 
element  in  the  U.S.  is  decreasing  very  last,  and  there 
is  now  not  a  Congressional  District  in  the  U.S.  where 
the  Irish  cast  a  majority  of  the  voles.  The  Irish  news- 
papers, which  formerly  had  a  large  circulation,  have 
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mostly  gone  out  of  existence.  The  few  which  survive 
lave  difficulty  in  keeping  alive.  Tammany,  which  was 
ince  a  purely  Irish  organization,  is  now  chiefly  Jewish, 
tad  the  Irish  have  less  influence  in  it  than  the  Italians, 
rhe  Irish  politicians  and  writers  claim  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  population  of  the  U.S.  amounts  to  20  millions, 
[f  this  is  the  case,  the  Irish  must  have  supplied  pro- 
portionately fewer  soldiers  to  the  American  armies  than 
Catholic  Ireland  to  the  British  army,  as  not  more  than 
ive  per  cent,  of  the  names  in  the  casualty  lists  pub- 
ished  in  the  New  York  '  Herald  '  during  the  war  indi- 
:ated*  Irish  origin.  The  entire  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
ation  of  the  U.S.  does  not  far  exceed  15  millions,  and 
:hat  includes  several  million  Germans,  two  million  per- 
sons of  Italian  origin,  about  two  million  of  French- 
Canadian  origin,  and  two  or  three  millions  of  Slavonic, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Mexican  origin. 

A  list  of  Americans  prominent  in  art,  science,  litera- 
:ure,  business,  manufacture,  finance,  invention,  etc., 
&ouId  not  include  a  dozen  of  Irish  Catholic  origin, 
rhe  Irish-American  element  is  probably  the  most  brain- 
ess  of  all  the  racial  elements  which  compose  the  popu- 
ation  of  the  U.S.,  and  it  is  also  the  most  criminal  and 
awless.  Its  representatives  attribute  this  to  British 
jersecution,  but  other  races  have  been  subjected  to 
jersecution,  but  their  character  and  brains  were  not 
lestroved.  If  the  Irish-Catholics  were  ordinarily  intel- 
igent  and  capable,  they  would  not  in  their  own  country 
lave  to  depend  on  aliens  for  leaders.  De  Valera  has 
10  more  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  than  Parnell  had. 

Lord  Xorthcliffe,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  and  other  non- 
Catholic  Irishmen  who  are  willing  that  the  intelligent, 
rapable,  educated  Irish  Protestants  should  be  subjected 
o  the  Tammany  rule  of  the  ignorant,  incapable,  and 
mintelligent  majority  do  not  live  in  Ireland,  and  would 
lot  undertake  to  go  and  live  in  Ireland  in  the  event  of 
:his  taking  place.  Americans,  who  profess  to  believe 
:hat  the  Irish  Catholics  are  any  more  fitted  for  sell- 
jovernment  than  the  Russian  Slavs,  are  humbugs,  as 
fcey  are  fully  aware  of  the  governing  capacity  dis- 
mayed by  the  Irish  Catholics  who  secured  control  of 
he  government  of  some  of  the  big  American  cities. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 

THE    COAL  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — One  had  thought  hitherto  that,  for  downright 
larrow-minded  parochial  vision,  the  late  "  wait  and 
>ee  "  Ministry  were  unequalled,  obsessed  as  they  were 
n  their  useless  (as  far  as  the  country  was  concerned) 
ob  of  finding  measures  to  keep  themselves  in  office. 
But  they  seem  to  have  found  their  match  in  the  miners' 
leaders.  Let  'anyone  read  the  latter's  relevant  and 
irrelevant  questions  and  remarks  during  the  Coal  Com- 
mission. We  were  told,  as  though  it  was  something 
^ery  new,  that  "  God  put  the  coal  in  the  earth."  But 
you  cannot  get  it  out  without  risking  capital.  It  would 
be  equally  clever  to  say,  "  God  put  the  herrings  in  the 
sea."  But  you  must  risk  capital  to  build  the  boats  and 
trawlers  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Even  Labour  papers 
have  to  be  run  by  wicked  capitalists,  whether  they  are 
English  or  German.  But  the  outstanding  feature  is 
their  limited  vision.  With  all  their  irrelevancy  on  sub- 
jects that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  coal,  not 
one  single  word  was  said  about  the  welfare  of  our 
glorious  Empire.  It  might  never  exist  for  them.  The 
general  welfare  of  our  country,  or  the  community  as  a 
whole,  seems  nothing  to  them.  Their  horizon  is  only 
bounded  by  their  own  squalid  materialistic  interests  : 
how  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  or 
'M  ape  paying  income  tax ;  how  little  work,  for  in- 
creased pay,  they  can  do ;  how  ca'  canny  can  be 
brought  to  a  fine  art.  Can  anyone  give  a  single 
instance  .of  any  of  the  miners'  leaders  before  the  war, 
that  showed  any  foresight  as  to  what  the  Germans 
were  doing?  When  Mr.  McKenna  was  reducing  the 
Navy,  and  Lord  Haldane  reducing  the" Guards  and  the 
Army  generally,  they  never  raised  a  finger  in  protest; 
in  fact,  they  acquiesced  in  this  ghastly  blundering  as 


much  as  Mr.  Asquith.  They  played  simply  lor  their 
own  hand  then,  as  they  do  now,  and  will  do  in  the 
future,  if  the  nation  lets  one  million  blackmail  40 
millions. 

What  we  want  are  some  fine  posters  showing  the 
production  per  miner  before  the  war,  the  wages,  and 
hours;  and  what  they  respectively  are  now.  And  what 
the  American  miner  produces.  This  would  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  make  them  realise  what  is  reallv 
behind  Nationalisation ;  and  what  it  means  to  every 
householder,  and  what  it  means  for  our  manufacturers 
who  have  to  compete  in  the  open  world  market,  against 
the  Americans  and  Japanese. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenasum  Club. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Saturday 
Review  is  still  evidencing  its  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  nationalisation  of  mines,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  carry  on,  until  the  whole  mad  scheme  is  finally 
discredited  and  dropped. 

As  a  result  of  the  almost  all-round  failure  and  waste- 
fulness of  Government  control  during  the  war,  go  per 
cent,  of  our  people  have  a  feeling  which  could  very 
rapidly  be  turned  into  an  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  nationalisation  of  anything,  and  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  the  mine  and  royalty 
owners  have  to  do  to  defeat  nationalisation  is  to  let  the 
facts  about  it  be  made  properly  known  everywhere,  also 
to  create  some  means  by  which  the  overwhelmingly 
anti-nationalisation  voice  of  the  country  can  make  itself 
heard. 

As  it  is  plain  that  the  nationalisation  of  mines  does 
not  cpmpete  in  "  news  "  interest  with  a  ducal  divorce 
or  the  newest  dance,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
popular  newspapers  will  give  editorial  space  to  it,  and 
therefore  the  owners  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  their 
anti-nationalisation  propaganda — they  must  take  big 
space  in  the  newspapers  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  organisers  of  the  present  Joy  Loan  campaign  are 
doing.  "  The  mining  interests  are  wealthy  and  well 
organised ;  let  them  spend  a  few  thousand  pounds  in 
putting  their  case  plainly  before  the  great,  sound,  sen- 
sible British  public.  In  systematic,  well-written,  wrell- 
reasoned  advertising  they  must  tell  the  voters  exactly 
what  nationalisation  will  cost  everyone  who  is  not  a 
miner — how  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  coal,  of  gas, 
of  electricity,  of  railway  fares,  of  every  cooked  meal, 
and  of  every  bit  of  iron  or  steel  we  produce ;  how  it 
will  still  further  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pound ;  how  it  will  diminish  our  export  trade  by  making 
our  prices  for  manufactured  goods  so  high  that  no  out- 
side nation  will  pay  them.  The  public  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  awful  wastefulness  of  State  ownership. 

What  should  be  done  is  to  make  it  clear  to  every 
other  worker  just  how  nationalisation  of  the  mines  will 
affect  him  personally.  If,  say,  the  steel  worker  is 
shown  that  to  give  nationalisation  to  the  miner  means 
that  the  steel  he  produces  will  be  so  dear  that  few  will 
buy  it  and  that  his  prospects  of  constant  work  will 
therefore  disappear,  will  he  support  nationalisation? 
Or  the  motor  engineer,  will  he  vote  for  a  measure  which 
will  assuredly  reduce  his  chances  of  employment,  in 
order  that  the  miner  may  have  a  good  time  under 
nationalisation  ?  Not  likely,  and  therefore  I  am  cer- 
tain that  to  defeat  the  nationalisation  of  mines  (and  the 
possible  consequent  nationalisation  of  other  industries) 
all  that  is  necessary  is  that  those  most  vitally  interested 
in  the  coal  trade  should  spend  money  now  in  letting 
all  the  facts  be  known. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  in  your  widely-read  columns 
w  ill  come  to  the  notice  of  the  mine  and  royalty  owners, 
and  that  we  shall  see  a  scheme  of  strong  anti-nationali- 
sation propaganda  commenced  in  the  newspapers  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Howard  Perkin. 

Stanley  Road,  Wakefield. 
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ON  THE  TRUE  VALUE  OE  HUMAN  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  opponents  of  the  Dogs'  Protection  Rill  in 
Parliament,  with  perfect  candour,  assumed  and  asserted 
that,  if  the  preservation  of  the  health  or  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  human  being  could  be  traced  to  the 
torture  of  a  dog,  that  torture  was  a  perfectly  justifiable 
moral  act. 

Let  us  fervently  hope  that  this  degrading  code  of 
ethics  is  confined  to  the  dreary  confraternity  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  men  of  science.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  single  man  of  letters  gave  expression  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  such  grovelling  principles. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago  men  of  letters  reached 
a  level   of  opinion   on   this  matter  superior   to  that 
attained  to-day  by  these  three  classes  of  men. 
Addison  in  17 10  wrote  : — 

"  To  consult  the  preservation  of  life  as  the  only 
end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our  business,  are  pur- 
poses so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy  human  nature, 
that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  them,  in  short,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be 
only  a  secondary  concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our 
principal." 

And  surely  the  "  direction  of  life  "  will  never  lead  a 
"  generous  soul  "  down  to  the  mean  and  cowardly  act 
of  torturing  a  dog. 

Indeed,  the  mere  preservation  or  prolongation  of 
human  life  without  distinction  of  persons  must  become 
a  benefit  or  a  curse  to  the  world  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  it  of  good  men  to  the  bad  at  any  given  time. 

Was  the  life  of  the  submarine  captain  who  mur- 
dered defenceless  fishermen,  or  the  life  of  Jack  the 
Ripper,  worth  preserving  at  the  cost  of  animal  torture? 

Or  to  take  a  less  violent  example,  are  the  useless, 
stuffy  old  bachelors,  who  snore  in  clubs,  who  do  no- 
thing, benefit  nobody,  love  nobody,  and  whom  nobody 
loves,  worth  keeping  alive  at  the  cost  of  torturing  dogs 
which  possess  many  fine  and  lovable  qualities  entirely 
lacking  in  these  tiresome  dullards? 

It  depends  upon  how  people  live  whether  their  lives 
are  a  benefit  or  a  curse  to  everybody  about  them. 

I  can  well  imagine  a  sigh  of  relief  passing  round 
the  family  of  a  ruthless  vivisector  when  the  day  comes 
when  all  his  cruelties  fail  to  save  him  and  he  passes  to 
his  sinister  account. 

Can  anyone  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  instincts 
of  a  gentleman  experience  any  emotion  but  one  of 
loathing  for  a  vivisector  who  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps, 
while  the  victims  of  his  knife  slowly  expire  during  the 
night  in  misery  in  their  cages? 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  us  about  that  man's  lofty 
motives  and  of  all  the  human  lives  he  thinks  he  is  going 
lo  save  by  his  grievous  woundings  of  these  pitiful  little 
dogs  ? 

If  the  lives  he  hopes  to  save  are  like  his  own,  I  for 
one  would  wish  that  his  and  theirs  came  to  an  end 
in  his  and  their  beds  rather  than  that  the  forlorn  little 
dogs  should  be  wounded  again  and  again  till  they  die 
in  the  night. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Stephen  Colkridoe. 

The  Ford,  Chobham. 

THE    MINISTRY    OF  HEALTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur  Lovell,  is 
right  in  saying  that  "a  '  Court  of  New  Ideas  '  is 
needed,  where  a  fair,  just,  and  impartial  hearing  will 
be  accorded  to  all  innovations  without  consideration 
for  vested  interests  and  prejudices,  however  saintly 
they  may  claim  to  be."  Under  the  regime  of  such  an 
all-embracing  institution  as  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
which  came  into  official  existence  on  July  1st,  claims 
to  be,  the  delusion  that  no  idea  of  therapeutic,  physio- 
logical, or  hygienic  value  can  emanate  from  any  but  a 
brain  imbued  with  orthodox  medical  views  and 
theories,  must  no  longer  hold  supremacy.  Mr. 
Lovcll's  opinion  that  if  this  had  been  done  before  the 
standard  of  health  would  have  been  higher  than  it  is 
lo-dav,  is  probablv  correct. 


Ne  quid  nimis  is  a  principle  which  it  is  wise  l<> 
always  keep  in  sight  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 
Without  an  adequate  degree  of  professional  prestige 
medical  science  would  be  nullified;  but,  as  in  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  excessive  dogmatism 
and  self-sufficiency  are  as  fatal  to  therapeutic  progress 
as  want  of  confidence,  by  producing  jealous  prejudice 
towards  any  new  light  from  unorthodox  sources  and 
Philistine  reluctance  to  receive  it.  Occasionally  nature 
produces  a  genius  in  all  departments  of  faculty,  whose 
ability  or  skill  transcends  the  highest  attainments  of 
scientific  routine,  as  "  Baker  "  in  manipulative  sur- 
gery, while  the  value  of  Scroth's  "  Rejuvenating  Treat- 
ment," as  some  call  it,  discovered  by  a  Hungarian 
peasant,  cannot  be  denied.  The  medical  faculty  should 
encourage  such  accessories  to  the  healing  art,  for  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  those  that  have  value  from  the 
shallow  and  useless ;  yet,  so  hide-bound  is  it  with 
esprit  de  corps,  that  instead  of  promoting,  it  too  often 
stands  in  the  light  of  therapeutic  progress. 

Just  after  the  Cancer  Research  Fund  was  established 
a  Dr.  John  Shaw  was  struck  off  the  Medical  Register 
for  publishing  a  book  showing  clearly  how  completely 
surgery  was  blocking  the  way  to  all  effort  to  under- 
stand and  treat  cancer,  which  has  and  is  continuing  to 
increase  in  an  appalling  manner.  In  the  quite  early 
years  of  the  Cancer  Research  Fund,  which  has  been 
prosecuting  its  researches  by  bacteriological  methods 
for  sixteen  years,  a  prominent  statesman,  presiding  at 
its  annual  meeting,  described  its  methods  as  "  the  only 
way  "  by  which  cancer  could  be  brought  within  the 
category  of  diseases  amenable  to  treatment  and  pre- 
vention by  elucidation  of  its  cause ;  but,  though  more 
than  a  decade  has  passed  since  that  statement  was 
made,  not  the  slightest  available  knowledge  seems  to 
have  been  gained  towards  the  treatment,  cure,  or  pre- 
vention of  cancer  by  the  medical  faculty.  With  all 
their  bacteriological  claims  they  were  equally  helpless 
before  the  influenza  epidemic  last  year,  which  in  this 
country  killed  some  100,000  in  nine  weeks. 

In  view  of  these  serious  and  insuperable  facts  it  ill- 
behoves  the  medical  faculty  to  put  barriers  in  the  way 
of  the  elucidation  or  relief  of  diseases  from  any  legiti- 
mate source;  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  John  Shaw  it  was 
from  so  legitimate  a  source  as  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, forced  by  their  excessive  conservatism  to  move 
informally. 

Advance  in  knowledge  is  slow  and  difficult  enough 
without  those  who  profess  to  be  its  promoters  and 
leaders  using  their  professional  influence  to  hinder  it. 
The  all-assuming  Kaiser  wanted  fodder  for  his  cannon, 
and  used  his  soldiers  without  stint  for  that  purpose; 
Many  fear  that  the  first  concern  of  the  Ministry  ol 
Health  doctors  will  be  to  get  fodder  for  their  vacci- 
nation needles  and  serum  syringes,  and  that  thev  will 
be  as  ready  to  utilise  people  for  their  purpose  as  tin 
Kaiser  was  to  use  his  soldiers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Maurice  L.  |ohnson. 

26,  St.  Paul's  Road, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

THE  SWISS  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Inj  your  issue  of  June  28th  you  devote  .1  shorl 
paragraph  to  the  attitude  of  the  Swiss  with  regard  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  grant  us  space  in  your 
Review  to  give  our  opinion  of  the  ideas  expressed  in 
that  paragraph,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat 
superficial  one  and  of  rather  facile  humour. 

If  we  Swiss  discuss  the  matter  of  our  adhesion  to 
the  League,  it  is  because  we  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
full  of  responsibilities  and  duties  to  which  we  would 
stand  true.  It  is  not  cowardly  fear  or  mistrust  which 
brings  about  the  present  discussion,  and  we  think'  it 
show  s  some  lack  of  comprehension  to  ridicule  a  nation 
which  takes  the  new  League  so  seriously.  EacM 
nation — through  its  delegates — has  exposed  certain 
conditions  when  discussing  the  covenant  of  the  League 
— why  cannot  we  do  the  same?  It  is  now  quite  time  to 
make  it  ch  ar  that  the  election  of  Geneva  as  the  seat  of 
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the  League  was  not  at  the  same  time  an  obligation  for 
us  to  adhere  to  it  with  the  bow  of  a  valet. 

The  majority  of  our  people  are  examining  the  matter 
with  great  interest;  each  day  statements  are  made 
which  do  not  leave  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  final 
decision  will  be,  but  as  adhesion  to  the  League  is  going 
to  mean  a  complete  change  of  our  politics,  it  can  surely 
be  easily  understood  that  there  is  some  ground  in  that 
for  discussion  and  reflection. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Dr.  George  H.  Thelin. 
Assist.  Sec. 

Nouvelle  Societe  Helvetique, 

28,  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn. 

PELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — How  tiresome  is  the  stuff  one  purchases  in 
various  journals  relating  to  this  subject  ! 

To  my  mind  the  testimonials  read  like  utter  nonsense. 
Why  don't  the  Institute  professors  of  this  wonderful 
education  drop  their  anxiety  about  their  thoughtless 
blundering  fellow-men  and  obtain  for  themselves  the 
mighty  positions  said  to  be  open  for  those  versed  in  the 
wonder-working  wisdom?  If  their  pupils  can  become 
a  marvel  to  themselves  and  a  pattern  for  mankind 
generally,  all  the  high  places  in  the  world  could  surely 
be  appropriated  by  those  supermen  who  so  unblushinglv 
publish  such  laughable  compositions  in  the  form  of 
advertisements.  Can  they  not  soar  higher  than  school- 
teachers ? 

Yours  truly, 

William  H.  M arris. 

Grimsby. 

NATIVE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "Truly  we  are  a  wonderful  people,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  article,  '  Poster  Art,'  complaining  of  the 
neglect  by  the  authorities  of  our  artists  and  praising  the 
Germans'  more  excellent  way.  We  are,  and  much  more 
wonderful  than  the  article  suggests,  because  a  great 
part  of  the  good  work  in  Germany  is  due  to  the  teach- 
ing, direct  or  indirect,  of  our  Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  even  of  the  readers 
of  "  The  Saturday  Review"  is  aware  of  this,  or  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  splendid  craftsmanship  our 
country  is  producing. 

The  hope  that  a  few  more  people  may  be  brought  to 
realise  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  writing  to  you  once 
more  on  the  subject. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Caulfield. 

THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE:  A  or  AN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  friend  and  I  have  been  having  a  heated  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  indefinite  article  in 
front  of  "N.C.O."  and  similar  contractions,  and  we 
shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  ruling  on  the 
matter.  My  contention  is  that  "an  n.c.o."  is  right, 
in  view  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  initial  letter  "en," 
.vhich  places  a  vowel  after  the  ind.  article.  He  holds 
that  "  a  n.c.o."  is  in  order. 

V\  e  also  were  at  loggerheads  over  the  ind.  article 
used  before  "  h.p.  engine."  Here  again  I  maintain 
that  "  an  h.p.  engine  "  is  correct,  and  ask  you  to  give 
us  the  correct  interpretation. 

I  enclose  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  and 
thank  you  in  anticipation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  H.  Knight. 

!  It  a  matter  of  usage  and  preference  rather  than  of 
rule.  In  conversation  it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  say 
"  an  .\.C.O."  and  "  an  h.p.  engine,"  because 
"en  "  and  "  aitch  "  are  vowel-sounds.  In  writing  it 
would  be  colloquial  style,  but  not  for  that  reason 
incorrect,  to  write  "an  N.C.O."  To  write  "a 
N.C.O."  forces  the  reader  to  say  to  himself  "  a  non- 
commissioned officer,"  which  the  reader  may  not 
like.— Ed.  S.  /?.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  in  your  number  for  June  28th, 
E.  T.  S.  claims  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  equalled 
previous  and  succeeding  painters  in  rendering  tone, 
light  and  air.  Then  he  admits  that  they  failed  to  focus 
attention  upon  and  accentuate  some  central  point,  so 
that  their  pictures  are  restless  and  cannot  be  taken  in 
as  a  whole.  On  reflection  will  he  not  see  that  this 
admitted  failure  is  due  to  the  false  relations,  or 
"tone  "  of  their  works,  and  the  insufficient  "envelop- 
ment" of  their  detail  in  light  and  air?  The  relations, 
or  values,  of  Holman  Hunt  and  many  a  Millais  are 
usually  wrong;  hence  this  restlessness.  In  a  good 
CanalettO',  a  Vermeer,  a  Hogarth,  or  a  Constable  we 
see  expressed  subtleties  of  value  undreamed  by  the 
P.R.B.  whose  detail  is  forced,  like  that  of  the  younger 
Mieris  or  Van  der  Werff,  compared  with  Dou  or  Dc 
Hoock. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 

KIPLING   AND    AN  IMITATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  remarks  contained  in 
a  review  under  the  above  reading — if  Kipling's  works 
are  to  be  classed  as  "journalism,"  what  a  pity  it  is 
there  are  not  more  "  journalists  !" 

I  am,  vours,  etc., 

W.  S.  Ryde. 

Ceylon.     May  28th,  1919. 

THE  VICTORIANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  do  well  in  reminding  your  readers  that  the 
Victorians  did  some  things  in  literature  better  than 
their  successors.  What  has  1909  to  show  in  com- 
parison with  1859,  which  produced  FitzGerald's 
'  Omar  ' ;  The  '  Idylls  of  the  King  ' ;  '  Adam  Bede  ' ; 
'  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ' ;  '  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  ' ;  and  '  The  Origin  of  Species  '  ? 

Many  people  prate  of  the  literary  renaissance  due  to 
war  :  will  1919  produce  a  single  book  in  prose,  verse,  or 
science  fit  to  rank  with  those  of  1859? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 

SUPERSTITION— WHAT   IS  IT? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  correspondent  who  writes  on  superstitions 
on  June  3rd  has  hit  on  a  side  of  thought  which  is  as  old 
as  man,  but  which  has  undoubtedly  increased  of  late 
years,  just  as  dogmatic  religion  has  waned  in  influence. 
Superstitions  are  often  illogical,  but  we  gain  them  in 
early  youth,  so  that  they  are  impressed  on  us,  and  do 
not  lose  their  power  even  when  we  perceive  that  they 
lack  any  logical  basis.  In  this  matter,  says  the  poet, 
'  not  all  are  free  who  mock  at  their  chains." 

Superstitions  are  none  the  less  pernicious.  See  the 
good  sense  of  Addison  on  the  subject  in  the  Spectator, 

No-  7-  Yours  faithfully, 

Peter  Magnus. 

MARSHAL  SOULT  AND  MARSHAL  JOFFRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  —  History  seems  to  have  repeated  itself  partially 
but  not  entirely  as  regards  the  Etonian  encounter  with 
Marshal  Joffre.  When  Marshal  Soult,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  came  over  in  1838,  as  Ambassador,  to 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  his  boisterous  recep- 
tion by  P^tonians  at  Windsor  is  recorded  as  having 
"  got  on  his  nerves  "  for  the  moment.  Marshal  Joffre 
appears  to  have  been  less  discomposed,  although  ap- 
parently surrounded  still  more  closely. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Algernon  Warren. 
65,  Springfield  Road,  N.W.  8. 
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REVIEWS 

A  COOK'S  TOUR  WITHOUT  COOK. 

Unconducted  Wanderers.     By  Rosita  Forbes.  Lane. 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

UNLIKE  some  books  of  travel,  this  one  is  well 
written,  and,  unlike  most  travellers,  the  author 
knows  what  to  leave  out.  When  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her 
friend  Undine  decided  on  a  trip  round  the  world  as  a 
cure  for  war-fag,  they  started  for  Hawaii  by  way  of 
America.  As  "  these  States  "  have  been  described 
from  every  possible  and  impossible  point  of  view,  it  is 
a  mercy  to  find  the  journey  to  California  disposed  of  in 
less  than  twenty  pages.  The  book,  too,  breaks  off  at 
Kobe,  and  we  are  left  guessing  how  they  got  home, 
though  an  illustration  dated  August,  1918,  indicates 
that  German  submarines  were  about.  But  here  again 
Mrs.  Forbes,  if  she  errs  at  all,  sins  on  the  right  side. 
Speaking'  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  her  volume 
stands  out  from  the  globe-trotting  screeds  of  recent 
years  through  its  keen  observation  of  native  dress  and 
custom,  and  its  pretty  turn  of  wit.  We  like  her  com- 
ment on  the  action  of  the  American  police  in  Hawaii, 
who  brought  back  in  Hudson  super-sixes  a  procession 
of  islanders  who  proposed  to  fling  themselves  down 
the  crater  to  avert  an  irruption  of  Mauna  Lua  ;  "  Thus 
science  and  superstition  were  somewhat  mixed  up." 
"  How  very  trying  Cambodian  husbands  must  be  !"  is 
her  dry  remark  when  told  that  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a 
toothless  crone  were  in  prison  at  Battambang  for  mur- 
dering their  spouses. 

Mrs.  Forbes's  itinerary  embraces  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
Fiji,  New  Guinea,  Java  and  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Cam- 
bodia, China  and  Korea;  in  other  words,  the  brown 
and  the  yellow  peoples.  Some  of  this  ground  is  familiar 
almost  to  the  point  of  staleness,  yet  she  contrives  to 
have  something  fresh  to  say  even  about  Samoans. 
Tonga  remains  the  topsy-turvy  kingdom  that  it  was  in 
Mr.  Basil  Thomson's  time.  The  King's  brother  was 
under  confinement  for  sheep-stealing,  but  he  went  out 
for  a  drive  every  afternoon  in  the  royal  carriage ;  while 
over  the  gaol-door  appeared  the  legend,  "  Any  pri- 
soners not  in  by  6  p.m.  will  be  locked  out  for  the 
night."  Sinn  Feiners  could  not  be  treated  with 
greater  delicacy.  The  features  of  the  New  Guinea 
cannibals,  at  all  events,  are  known  to  us  through  the 
cinema,  but  Mrs.  Forbes  has  a  good  story  to  tell  about 
a  convert  1o  Catholicism  whom  the  missionary  caught 
eating  kangaroo  on  a  Friday-  "  I  put  him  in  water," 
was  the  ingenious  explanation,  "  and  I  christen  him 
fish."  Pascal's  Jesuits  could  not  have  bettered  it.  But 
little  has  yet  been  discovered  about  the  tree-dwellers 
of  the  interior.  They  are  fair  game  for  the  folklorist, 
but  he  must  take  care  that  they  do  not  make  provender 
out  of  him.  Mrs.  Forbes's  description  of  the  planter, 
who  was  eaten  all  but  his  boots,  and  even  they  were 
cooked  for  many  days  to  make  them  tender,  is  hardly 
calculated  to  allure  the  student  of  primitive  mankind. 

French  Indo-China  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unhack- 
neyed ground  that  Mrs.  Forbes  and  Undine  traversed. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  that  part  of  their  pilgrimage 
stands  badly  in  need  of  a  map  to  elucidate  it,  particu- 
larly as  each  atlas-maker  seems  to  have  a  method  of 
his  own  for  spelling  the  place-names.  Anyhow,  they 
made  some  sufficiently  adventurous  treks  in  search  of 
up-country  towns  and  deserted  temples  in  charge  of  a 
guide  whose  only  two  sentences  were  "  arriver  bien- 
tot  "  and  "  pas  moyen  de  faire."  We  suspect  that  he 
really  knew  ever  so  much  more  French,  but  a  conductor 
who  Cannot,  because  he  will  not,  explain  himself, 
obviously  holds  a  Strong  moral  position.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  the  pair  always  hit  upon  French 
officials  who  were  models  of  courtesy,  even  when  they 
were  c  aught  in  their  pj  jamas.  Mrs.  Forbes  compares 
the  (lean   white  towns  of  Cambodia,   with  their  trim 

gardens  and  broad  avenues,  and  various  corrugated 

iron  settlements  in  North  Queensland  and  South 
.Africa,  full  of  saloons  and  bars,  and  asks  why  we 
consider  ourselves  the  finest  colonists  in  the  world. 
The  answer  is,  we  suppose,  that  the  corrugated  iron 
gives  place  before  long  to  substantia'  buildings  and 


well-kept  streets,  whereas  our  neighbours,  with  mam 
aptitudes  for  colonization,  lack  the  one  thing  needful, 
an  emigrant  class.  Think  of  what  Winnipeg  is,  and 
what  it  was  ! 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  companion  were  clearly  no 
novices  in  travel ;  so  much  may  be  gathered  from 
various  allusions  to  distant  lands  that  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  book.  Though  poor  sailors  apparently, 
they  are  good  horsewomen,  in  spite  of  Undine's 
capacity  for  getting  unshipped  through  girths  slipping 
or  tired  ponies  collapsing.  Their  pluck  and  powers  of 
endurance  enabled  them  to  cope  with  every  kind  of 
conveyance,  rice  boats,  canoes,  and  what  not.  But 
they  must  have  caused  anxious  moments  to  our  repre- 
sentatives of  Empire  in  the  East.  At  Chantaboon  the 
British  Consul  told  them  to  turn  back,  whereas  his 
French  colleague  told  them,  "  All  France  is  at  your 
service."  Having  read  their  subsequent  experiences, 
we  are  rather  with  the  'British  Consul.  Civil  war  was 
raging  in  China,  though  in  the  desultory  Chinese  way, 
and  they  must  needs  go  up  the  North  River  in  a  salt- 
boat,  flying  the  Red  Cross  flag,  and  get  between  the 
two  armies.  Having  doctored  wounded  men  with 
Pears'  soap  and  cold  cream,  they  were  eventually 
arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  during  what 
Mrs.  Forbes  calls  their  three  hundred  miles'  retreat. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Consul  at  Canton,  who 
had  refused  them  a  passport  for  the  interior,  should 
have  had  minions  of  the  law  waiting  for  them  on  the 
platform.  They  escaped,  however,  as  the  up-country 
train  was  an  flour  ahead  of  its  usual  time — anywhere 
between  five  p.m.  and  midnight.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  Consul  was  content  with  a  show  of  authority, 
and  that  the  subsequent  search  of  hotels  was  merely 
pro  forma.     Consuls  are  not  bad  fellows  really. 

AN    OLD  SERMON. 

Longevity  and  Prolongation  of  Life.  Bv  Sir  Hermann 
Weber,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  a'preface  by  Sir 
Clifford  AJlbutt,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  Macmillan, 
12s.  net. 

IN  Plato's  '  Republic  '  the  suggestion  is  made  that  an 
old  doctor  should  be  preferred,  because  he  has  ex- 
perienced in  his  person  most  of  the  maladies  he 
attempts  to  cure.  Sir  Hermann  Weber  died  in  1918  in 
his  95th  year,  and  he  was  for  long  after  70  an  Alpine 
climber.  He  was  therefore  a  shining  example  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  of  open-air  exercise  and  modera- 
tion in  eating  and  drinking.  Although  there  is 
nothing  in  this  book  that  has  not  been  said  hundreds 
of  times  before,  and  better  said — for  "  Gardner  o  " 
Gout  "  is  a  really  eloquent  treatise — we  are  not  sur 
prised  that  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition.  Tcediuni  vitt 
is  a  very  real  and  common  disease.  Yet  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  few  people  are  willing  to  "  leave  the  w  arm 
precincts  of  the  cheerful  day  "  long  after  life  has 
ceased  to  provide  them  with  any  mental  or  physical 
enjoyment.  During  the  air-raids,  for  instance,  a 
positively  indecent  clinging  to  life  was  exhibited,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes. 
Trollope's  proposal  that  at  a  Fixed  Period  (65,  75,  or 
85)  all  persons  of  both  sexes  should  enter  a  lethal 
chamber  for  electrocution  w  ill  never  be  popular,  though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

One  fact  new  to  us  is  presented  in  these  pages, 
namely,  that  after  90  there  are  twice  as  many  old 
women  as  old  men.  In  [91J  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  (out  of  a  population  of  36,070,492)  between 
90  and  94  years  of  age,  3,739  male  and  7,821  females, 
and  between  95  and  100,  505  males  and  1,185  females. 
In  Scotland  the  disproportion  is  even  greater,  for  out 
of  a  population  of  4,760,1)02  there  were  between  qo  and 
94  years  of  age  522  males  and  1,230  females,  and  be- 
tween 95  and  99  there  were  80  males  and  249  females. 
We  fancy  that  pretty  much  the  same  proportion  might 
he  discovered  between  70  and  80,  and  even  between 
60  and  70.  For  the  truth  is  that  women,  at  all  ages 
indeed,  run  far  fewer  risks  than  men.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions women  do  not  drink  alcohol,  and,  until 
recently,  did  not  smoke,  and  even  now  they  do  it  in 
comparative  moderation.  They  eat  less  meat  than 
men;  walk  tin-  streets  less;  and  are  subject  to  less  e\- 
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citement  and  worry.  An  old  man,  who  goes  about  the 
town,  really  owes  his  daily  life  to  a  miracle.  An  old 
woman's  life  is  "  the  guarded  flame." 

Sir  Hermann  Weber's  prescription  is,  as  we  said, 
as  old  as  the  hills.  Eat  and  drink  moderately,  and,  as 
you  grow  older,  steadily  diminish  the  quantity  of  both. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  over-eating  is  as 
bad  in  its  effects  as  over-drinking,  though  it  is  nearly 
as  disgusting  a  spectacle.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
th.it  to  excessive  consumption  of  food  much  of  the 

tension  "  or  blood-pressure,  so  prevalent  nowadays, 
is  due.  By  the  way,  Dr.  Weber  does  not  believe  there 
is  much  difference  between  red  and  white  meats,  or 
even  between  four  and  two-legged  animals  as  food. 

Sir  Hermann  carries  the  thoroughness  of  the  Ger- 
man martinet  into  his  regimen,  and  is,  indeed,  a  stern 
and  terrible  preacher.  Nothing  satisfies  him  short  of 
total  abstinence  from  liquor,  and  (in  the  case  of  un- 
married men)  from  sexual  intercourse,  which,  he 
declares,  is  not  necessary  to  the  healthy  male.  Violent 
anger  and  fretting  worry  he  equally  condemns,  as  a 
doctor,  bien  entendu.  He  repeats,  what  has  so  often 
been  enjoined,  that  a  man  should  never  retire  from 
business  if  he  can  help  it,  and  that,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  do  so,  he  should  invent  some  intellectual  occupation. 
Over-work,  Doctor  Weber  tells  us,  rarely,  if  ever,  kills 
a  man  ;  idleness  very  often. 

Much  of  this  is  the  counsel  of  perfection  ;  and  there 
recurs  the  perennial  question,  is  life  worth  buying  at 
the  price?  There  is  the  unforgettable  reply  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  wine  merchant's  circular:  "Sir,  I 
prefer  my  gout  to  your  claret."  Many  people  will 
prefer  death  to  Sir  Hermann  Weber's  rules,  for  the 
power  of  controlling  the  appetites  is  very  rare.  The 
old  Lord  Rolle  was  a  great  glutton,  and  some  friends 
or  relations  tried  to  cure  him  by  the  following  trick. 
Behind  his  chair  at  dinner  were  set  two  pails;  into  one 
was  emptied  an  exact  repetition  of  everything  he  ate  : 
into  the  other  an  exact  repetition  of  everything  he 
drank.  After  dinner  the  two  pails  were  shown  to 
him  :  history  does  not  record  what  the  old  lord  said, 
or  looked,  or  whether  he  consequently  became  temper- 
ate. But  we  remember  hearing  the  anecdote  told  to 
Jowett,  who  sternly  chirped,  "  I  don't  like  that  story." 

TRANSLATION  OR  CONSTRUE? 

The  New  Testament  :  A  Revision  of  the  Version  of 
161 1.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Cun- 
nington.     Fisher  Unwin.     2rs.  net. 

HOOKER,  Herbert  and  Bingham  were  country 
parsons,  but  a  revised  translation  of  the  New- 
Testament  by  the  incumbent  of  a  small  Welsh  cure  is 
somewhat  phenomenal.  Mr.  Cunnington  has  the  critical 
apparatus  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  is  also  ambitious. 
His  aim  is  to  "  supply  the  general  reader  with  a  ren- 
dering that,  while  faithful  to  its  original  and  abreast 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  shall  present  the  words 
of  evangelists  and  apostles  in  English  as  clear  and  cor- 
rect as  may  be  attained.  The  Revised  Version,  he 
claims,  has  not  closed  the  door  upon  other  attempts.  It 
contains  "  many  glaring  errors."  "  The  failure  of  the 
accepted  versions  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bible  is 
less  and  less  read."  So  Mr.  Cunnington  attempts  to 
supply  an  "urgent  need." 

He  has  taken  immense  and  meticulous  pains,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  a  translation  should  be  a  crib,  his  laborious 
literalness  is  often  justified  by  a  real  elucidation  of  the 
original  language.  But  we  entirely  disbelieve  that  the 
existence  of  corrigenda  in  the  Authorised  or  the  Revised 
Version  is  the  reason  why  people  do  not  read  their 
Bibles  nowadays.  The  real  reason  is  that  they  prefer 
to  read  the  Daily  Mail.  And,  as  Mr.  Cunnington 's  ver- 
sion is  a  revision  of  the  Authorised,  his  claim  for  it  that 
it  can  be  read  with  more  pleasure  and  less  irritation 
than  the  latter — good  doctrine,  he  remarks,  deserves 
good  English — challenges  an  astonished  comparison. 
"  The  pure  Word  of  God  in  pure  English,"  he  believes 
to  be  "  one  of  the  great  religious  needs  of  the  nation  in 
the  present  day."  Let  us  take  then  at  random  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  superior  "  readableness  "  and  purity 
of  diction  on  which  he  prides  himself.  "The  priced 
one,"  takes  the  place  of  "  Him  that  was  valued,"  "the 


whole  battalion,"  that  of  "  the  whole  band  of  soldiers," 
Mary's  "greeting,"  that  of  Mary's  "salutation," 
"paralysed,"  that  of  "sick  of  the  palsy  " — Ihough  the 
paralysis  tremens  of  the  Bible  is  still  usually  called 
palsy,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  paralysis.  "  Let 
Him  deliver  Him  if  He  will  have  Him,"  becomes  "  if 
He  wants  Him."  Does  Mr.  Cunnington  really  think 
that  "  were  watching  Jesus,  whether  He  cures  "  is 
better  English  than  "  whether  He  would  cure,"  even  if 
the  Greek  future  (which  he  does  not  suggest)  were  the 
wrong  reading?  Is  not  "ye"  emphatic  enough  in 
"  Fear  not  ye,"  so  that  he  must  substitute  "  as  for  you, 
fear  not"?  "Swallowed  up  in  victory,"  is  idiomatic 
English;  "swallowed  up  unto  victory"  is  not.  The 
superstitious  rendering  of  the  Greek  aorist  is  exempli- 
fied in  "  There  was  given  me  all  authority."  We  can- 
not imagine  King  James's  translators  beginning  a  sen- 
tence thus: — "  But  those  on  the  rock;  they  that  when 
they  have  heard,  etc."  Every  fourth-form  boy  knows 
that  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  the  copula  (especially  when 
expressed  just  before)  is  often  understood.  In  the  great 
chapter  of  burial  and  resurrection  we  are  asked  to  say  : 
If  dead  men  are  not  raised  at  all,  w  hy  then  do  persons 
receive  baptism  for  them?  "  And  what  is  the  plain 
reader  to  make  of  this: — "If  any  ignores  it,  he  is 
ignored"?  In  modern  English  to  "ignore"  means 
something  quite  different  from  to  be  ignorant. 

Mr.  Cunnington,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  "natural 
body  "  as  the  rendering  of  "  psychic  body,"  and  leaves 
St.  John  i.,  13,  in  the  misleading  form  of  the  A.V.  and 
R.V.,  both  of  which  have  "blood"  for  "bloods" 
(sanguinibus)  and  "  the  will  of  man  "  for  "  the  will  of  a 
man,"  i.e.,  a  male  [ex  voluntate  viri).  The  reference  is 
to  the  process  of  generation,  and  if  (as  M.  Loisy  him- 
self thinks)  the  true  reading  should  be  "  who  was 
born,"  instead  of  "which  were  born,"  this  is  a  direct 
allusion  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Virgin  Birth.  Mr. 
Cunnington  well  remarks  that  "  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween construing  (words  into  words)  and  translating 
(sense  into  sense)  ";  also  that  one  Greek  word  some- 
times serves  for  two  English  ones — e.g.,  wife  and 
woman.  Is  this  why  the  woman  who  washed  and 
kissed  Christ's  feet  is  called  an  "  outcast  "  in  one  verse 
and  a  "  sinner"  just  after?  Nor  do  we  understand 
why  an  angel  should  be  called  a  "  messenger  "  at  Acts 
xxvii.,  23,  though  to  do  so  is  necessary  at  St.  James 
ii.,  25.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cunnington  that  the  demo- 
cratic American  "teacher"  applied  to  our  Lord  lacks 
the  original  association  of  sacred  authority  and  dignity. 
But  he  is  himself  Americanissiimis  in  objecting  to 
archaic  words  like  "quick,"  "twain,"  "unloose," 
"brethren,"  "beggar"  (poor  man),  "wot,"  "en- 
treated," "chiefest,"  "disannul,"  "seen  of  men,' 
and  "  I  am  of  Paul. " 

There  is  something  of  the  self-satisfied  board  school 
preceptor  in  a  number  of  Mr.  Cunnington 's  con- 
temptuous references  to  Jacobean  phraseology  as  "  in- 
correct "  or  "blundering."  St.  Peter,  instead  of  say- 
ing "  Whether  it  be  right,  etc.,"  ought  to  have  said, 
"  Whether  it  is  right."  When  three  disciples  "  fall  on 
their  face,"  it  is  sarcastically  asked  if  they  had  only  one 
face  between  them — perhaps  Mr.  Cunnington  would 
amend  "  on  foot  "  to  "  on  feet."  He  objects  to  a  house 
being  "broken  through,"  to  "the  end  of  the  Lord  " 
(a  literal  rendering)  and  to  "  God  by  his  hand  was  giv- 
ing them  deliverance,"  because  "his"  might  be  refer- 
red to  God  instead  of  to  Moses.  "  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered  ;  fear  ye  not  therefore,"  may  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Cunnington  fears,  that  the  numbering  of  their 
hairs  was  a  reason  for  fearing,  or  "  No  man  spake 
openly  of  Him  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  that  some  spoke 
openly  for  other  motives.  Criticism  of  this  kind  is 
childish,  though,  when  directed  against  the  Version  of 
1 88 1 ,  it  sometimes  hits  the  mark.  As  for  bur  transla- 
tor's general  claim  for  his  revision  to  be  more  readable 
and  better  English  than  the  Authorised,  let  anyone  com- 
pare a  page  of  his  splay-footed  renderings  with  the 
limpid,  sweet  and  stately  rhythms  of  161 1.  As  con- 
strue Mr.  Cunnington 's  version  may  be  a  considerable 
help  to  the  student,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  wholly  praise- 
worthy. But  how  would  it  stand  the  test  of  the  lec- 
tern? King  James's  Bible  was  "appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches." 
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A   MATCH   IN    A    PAPER  MILL. 

Storm  in  a  Teacup.     By  Kden  Phillpotts.  Heinemann. 
7s.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  novel  ought  to  be  a  Storm  in  a 
Paper  Mill,  for  Mr.  Phillpotts,  like  the  Scotch 
preacher,  is  "terribly  tied  to  his  paper."  We  con- 
sume a  good  deal  of  paper  ourselves,  one  way  and 
another,  and  are  mildly  interested  in  how  it  is  made. 
But  Mr.  Phillpotts  spares  us  no  step  in  the  process, 
from  the  rag-pickers'  baskets,  through  the  beaterman, 
to  the  vatman,  and  the  sizing  room.  We  never  could 
understand  descriptions  of  machinery,  and  the  author 
returns  at  the  beginning  of  almost  every  chapter  to  his 
vats,  and  his  pulp,  and  his  steam,  and  his  rollers,  till 
frankly  we  wish  his  paper  mill  at  the  devil.  No  doltbt 
it  is  necessary  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and 
size,  but  we  have  too  much  of  it. 

Given  the  setting  of  the  paper  mill  and  the  old 
scenery  of  a  Devonian  valley,  w  ith  its  stream,  and  its 
tarn,  and  its  hills  and  ferns,  the  novel  is  a  charming 
picture  of  a  provincial  character,  which,  despite  its 
relaxing  climate,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  the  mosr 
romantic  and  the  most  successful  in  the  British  island. 
Medora,  a  pretty,  restless,  shallow,  play-acting  maiden, 
has  two  lovers  to  choose  from,  Ned  Dingle,  a  light- 
hearted,  generous,  chattering  beaterman  (I'hdmme 
moyen  sensuel),  and  Jordan  Kellock,  a  potential  Labour 
leader,  with  Socialistic  views,  and  high-flown  ideas 
about  everything;  withal  an  artist  at  his  craft  of  paper- 
making.  Medora  marries  Ned,  and,  like  many  another 
woman  fancies  herself  too  clever  for  her  husband,  and 
hankers  after  his  "  brainy  "  rival.  She  teases  Ned 
into  ill-temper,  even  into  squeezing  her  arm  a  little  too 
hard  :  imagines  herself  an  ill-used  wife ;  and  runs  away 
with  t'other.  But  a  very  short  experience  of  Jordan 
Kellock's  idealism  and  Socialistic  rant  bores  her  to  tears, 
particularly  as  he  proposes  not  to  commit  adultery, 
but  only  to  live  with  her  as  a  brother  or  protector  until 
they  are  married.  Philander  Knox,  a  philosophic 
vatman,  who  acts  the  part  of  the  Greek  chorus,  and 
delivers  amazingly  wise  advice  to  everybody,  persuades 
Ned  Dingle  that,  as  his  wife  hasn't  really  committed 
adultery,  he  can't  divorce  her,  and,  as  she  and  Kellock 
will  never  be  happy  together,  he  had  better  take  her 
back.  Strange  to  say  he  does  so,  and  everything  ends 
happily,  Kellock  being  caught  up  by  the  Labour  party, 
and  told  off  for  propaganda  work  in  London.  But  as 
Knox  says  truly,  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  do  more  than 
one  thing  really  well  :  and  as  Kellock  was  a  first-rate 
paper  maker,  he  never  will  be  more  than  a  second- 
rate  agitator.  * 

The  character  of  Medora,  of  her  mother  Mrs. 
Trivett,  of  Jordan  Kellock,  and  of  the  various  persons 
at  the  mill,  particularly  of  Trood  the  foreman,  of 
Pinhey  the  finisher,  and  of  Trenchard  the  master,  are 
drawn  with  all  the  skill  and  distinction  of  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts.  It  is  a  delightful  and  humourous  idyll  of 
Devonshire  life.  But  do  mill-hands  in  Devonshire 
really  talk  as  sententiously,  and  as  lengthily,  as 
Philander  Knox;  as  pithily  as  Mrs.  Trivett;  or  as  elo- 
quently as  Kellock?  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  them,  and 
we  do  not;  we  must  therefore  take  it  from  him  that 
they  arc  real  Devonians,  and  "  so  enough  said." 

MEXICO. 

Mexico  To-day  and  To-morrow.    By  E.  D.  Trowbridge. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     10s.  6d.  net. 

MEXICO  is  known  tr>  two  sections  of  the  British 
public.  "Movie  fans"  arc  familiar  with  pic- 
turesque border  bandits  and  their  dark-skinned  queans  ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  investing  public  consoles  itself 
with  the  thought  that  it  might  have  lost  more  money 
in  Russia.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  country  which  fur- 
nished news  that  was  interesting  enough  before  the 
war.  But  since  the  fall  of  Diaz  and  the  question  of 
Huerta's  recognition,  the  old  world  has  turned  out  new 
and  varied  lines  in  revolutions  which  leave  the  Mexican 
product  old-fashioned  and  monotonous.  Mexico,  In- 
deed, seems  In  he  coming  to  the  end  of  I"'1  revolutions 
as  we  are  beginning  ours;  and  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Old  World  may  render  the  effects  of  (lie  war  in 


restricting  the  supply  of  capital  less  unfavourable  to 
Mexico  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  close  of 
the  war  found  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  condition  of 
social  stability.  Capital  may  decide  that  Mexico  is  a 
less  doubtful  proposition  than  many  parts  of  Europe 
whose  need  is  greater.  The  natural  wealth  of  Mexico 
in  corn  and  wheat  and  cattle,  in  oil  and  gold  and  silver, 
in  timber  and  tropical  products,  is  enormous ;  and  the 
renewed  inflow  of  foreign  capital  is  the  more  possible, 
inasmuch  as  during  the  last  two  years  the  Carranza 
government  has  greatly  strengthened  its  position. 
How  far  it  is  likely  to  continue  to;  do  so,  the  facts  set 
out  in  the  present  volume  constitute  the  necessary 
basis  for  forming  an  opinion. 

The  author's  object  is  "  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
social,    industrial,    political  and   economic  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  Mexico  since  the  fall  of  the 
Diaz  regime  in  191 1,  and  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  country."      Mr.  Trow- 
bridge bases  himself  firmly  on  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  becoming  fuller  as  he  describes  the 
Diaz  dictatorship,   the   first   stable  administration  in 
Mexico  since   it  declared   its   independence   in  1808. 
"  The  government,  nominally  of  a  democratic  charac- 
ter, was  really  an  oligarchy,  self-perpetuating,  legalized 
by  a  constitution,  supported  by  a  Congress.     It  was 
'  boss  rule  '  of  a  highly  scientific  type,  and  had  a  great 
advantage  over  American   '  boss  rule  '  in  that  there 
was  no  opposition."     The  government  was,  on  the 
whole,  honest  and  efficient.  The  reasons  for  its  down- 
fall are  given,  but  not  altogether  clearly  worked' out  by 
Mr.  Trowbridge.       It  is  evident  that  the  system  of 
taxation   frequently   bore  much   more  hardly  on   the  ! 
small  than  on  the  large  landowner ;  while  the  enclosure  ! 
of  tribal    lands    by  the    latter    class    created  much 
ill-feeling.    To  some  extent  also,  the  revolution  was  ! 
directed    against   foreign    concessionaires,    who  were 
supposed,  often  unjustly,  to  be  exploiting  the  people 
with  the  active  support  of  the  government.     It  may  be  I 
also  suggested  that  where,  as  in  Mexico,  a  ruling  class 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  people  it 
rules,,  it  can  only  maintain  itself  by  an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  power  among  its  numbers.    The  Diaz  govern- 
ment,  on   the   contrary,   was  towards   the   end   un-  - 
doubtedly  becoming  a  close  corporation.    The  revolu- 
tion started  in  the  North,  which  is  differentiated  from 
the  rest  of  Mexico  by  economic  characteristics — it  is 
largely  a  grazing  country,  and  is  influenced  by  its 
proximity  to  the  democratic  ideas  and  high  wages  of 
the  United  States.    The  Diaz  army  consisted  of  only 
25,000  men,  and,  as  later  events  showed,  its  leaders 
as  well  as  the  local  governors  could  not  be  depended 
on.     In  eight  months  the  Diaz  government  was  over- 
thrown.    There    followed    five   years   of  continuous 
revolution   and    rapid   change   of   governments,  con- 
nected with  the  varying  fortunes  of  Madero,  Huerta, 
Lapata,    Villa    and   Carranza,    until   the  government 
headed  by  the  last-named  succeeded  in  definitely  estab- 
lishing itself  in   tqi6.     Since  that  time   it  has  main- 
tained a  considerable  and  increasing  degree  of  order. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  is  at  his  best  in  describing  the 
legacy  of  currency  troubles  left  by  the  revolution.  An 
enormous  amount  of  paper  money  was  in  circulation. 
Even  after  order  had  been  established,  wild  fluctua- 
tions in  the  currency  prevented  the  beginning  of  a 
return  to  normal  business  conditions  and  caused  the 
greatest  social  unrest.  The  government's  decree  that 
all  wages  and  salaries  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver, 
or  in  paper  at  an  equivalent  to  be  fixed  by  itself  every 
ten  days,  followed  by  another  placing  all  business 
transactions  on  a  straight  gold  basis,  allayed  un- 
certainty and  further  resulted  in  a  rapid  improvement 
of  production  and  increase  of  purchasing  power, 
There  remained  the  problem  of  getting  in  the  paper 
money.  To  redeem  this  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
peso  would  have  meant  redemption  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  Government  had  received  for  the  hulk  of  the 
issue,  an  expense  which  it  was  not  in  a  position  to 
stand.  To  redeem  it  at  2  cents  per  peso  would  have 
been  going  back  on  the  Government's  own  decrees. 
The  method  adopted  was  the  issue  of  a  decree  that  on 
ill  taxes,  which  were  payable  in  gold,  there  should  be 
a  super  tax  of  equal  amount  payable  in  paper.    In  view 
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of  the  depreciated  value  of  the  paper,  this  super  tax 
amounted  to  only  a  4  per  cent,  addition  to  the  amount 
due  from  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Trowbridge  states  that 
already  more  than  half  the  outstanding  amount  of  this 
paper  money  has  been  gathered  in  by  this  clever 
arrangement,  and  comments,  "  when  the  decree  was 
first  put  out  some  of  the  foreign  taxpayers  did  some 
grumbling  over  increased  taxes,  but  one  and  all  wore 
broad  grins  in  discussing  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan." 

The  author's  view  on  the  general  outlook  is  hope- 
ful. The  success  of  the  Carranza  Government  in 
maintaining  order  and  bringing  about  something  like 
a  return  to  normal  conditions  has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  inducing  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes, 
at  first  hostile  to  the  revolution,  to  accept  the  fait 
accompli.  Much,  doubtless,  depends  on  whether  the 
schemes  now  under  discussion  for  establishing  small 
settlers  on  the  land  can  be  put  through.  Equally  im- 
portant, perhaps  more  so,  is  the  question  of  how  far 
the  Carranza  Government  is  prepared  to  guarantee  fair 
treatment  for  foreign-owned  concerns  in  face  of  the 
hostility  which  still  exists  in  many  circles  in  Mexico  to 
this  necessary  "exploitation."  Allied  to  this  is  the 
question  whether  Mexican  labour  is  prepared  to  be 
relatively  reasonable  in  its  demands.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled — Mr.  Trowbridge  inclines  to  the 
view  that  they  will  be — then  Mexico  will  probably  be 
able  to  get  tbe  capital  she  needs  in  order  to  equip  a 
force  to  police  the  country  properly  in  every  section,  to 
build  up  a  new  banking  system,  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
railways.  Once  these  improvements  can  be  effected, 
and  business  conditions  become  normal,  revenue  will 
increase  and  the  Government  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
obligations,  as  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  confident  it  desires 
to.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  past  misfortunes 
will  not  lead  creditors  to  forget  the  virtue  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  and  that  they  will  not  take  long 
views  when  considering  anv  propositions  the  Govern- 
ment may  make. 

The  only  things  we  miss  in  the  book  are  a  chapter 
dealing  with  race-intermixture  in  its  relation  to  the 
various  social  strata,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
economic  treographv  of  the  countrv.  Perhaps  in  a 
future  edition  Mr.  Trowbridge  will  consider  the  in- 
clusion of  sections  dealing  with  these  aspects  of  his 
subject,  as  we  feel  they  would  add  very  considerably 
to  an  understanding  which  is  not  easy  for  Anglo- 
Saxons,  especiallv  for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
tropics.  Meantime,  the  book  is  to  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  everyone  who  is  for  any  reason  interested 
in  Mexico.  Those  who  have  financial  or  commercial 
relations  with  the  countrv  will  find  it  of  soeciat  use, 
a-,  it  is  precisely  in  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  revo- 
lution on  business  and  finance  that  the  author  is  most 
valuable. 

LIMBS   rN  EMBRYO. 

Textbook  of  Embryology.  Vol.  II.  Vertebrata  with 
the  exception  of  Mammalia.  By  J.  Graham  Kerr. 
Macmillan.    31s.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  high  time  for  a  work  summarising  for  British- 
speaking  students  recent  advances  in  the  embry- 
ology of  the  vertebrates.  Those  advances  have  been  so 
marry,  and  such  a  mass  of  detail  has  accumulated,  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  Professor  Kerr  to  lose  himself 
and  his  readers  in  the  undergrowth  of  a  bewildering 
forest.  He  has  avoided  this  danger  by  cutting  some 
plain  tracks  and  sticking  to  them.  Instead  of  plodding 
through  order  after  order  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  he 
groups  his  facts  round  the  chief  systems  of  bodily 
organs  or  round  some  of  the  broader  questions  of 


animal  morphology.  Keeping  the  main  idea  of  each 
section  steadily  before:  him,  he  selects  only  such  details 
as  bear  directly  on  it.  Thus  he  keeps  up  the  interest, 
and  with  the  help  of  well-chosen  figures  admirably 
drawn  by  Mr.  K.  Maxwell,  makes  the  perusal  easy  for 
anyone  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  vertebrate 
anatomy. 

As  an  example  of  Professor  Kerr's  lucid  and  original 
treatment,  let  us  consider  how  the  vertebrates  got  their 
paired  limbs.  The  ancestral  forms  were  undoubtedly 
limbless,  worm-shaped  dwellers  in  the  sea.  When  they 
took  to  swimming  it  was  by  waving  the  body  from  side 
to  side,  and  to  increase  this  effect  the  earliest  fish-like 
creatures  developed  a  fold  of  skin  down  the  middle  of 
the  back  and  round  the  tail  on  to  the  under  surface.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  unpaired  fins  of  the  back  and  tail 
represent  remnants  of  such  a  continuous  ridge.  But 
how  did  the  paired  fins  arise?  Forty  years  ago  our 
great  embryologist  Francis  Balfour  detected  in  the 
developing  Ray,  in  the  place  where  the  fins  would 
appear,  ridges  which  he  took  to>  be  the  remains  of 
similar  skin-folds  running  down  the  sides  of  the  fish. 
He  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  paired  fins,  like  the  un- 
paired, were  remnants  of  folds  formerly  continuous 
round  the  body.  Support  has  been  found  for  this  view 
in  the  occasional  presence  of  muscle-outgrowths  before 
and  behind  those  which  actually  grow  up  to  serve  as 
fin-muscles ;  also  in  the  fact  that  the  fin,  which  is  fan- 
shaped  in  the  adult,  is  in  its  younger  stages  usually 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  relatively  wider  base. 
Professor  Kerr,  however,  points  out  that  the  side- 
ridges  of  the  developing  Ray  are  only  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  form  with  such  an  extension  of  the  fore- 
fins,  and  that  none  such  occur  in  less  specialised  fishes. 
The  vestigial  muscle-outgrowths  may,  in  his  opinion, 
equally  well  be  traces  of  former  changes  in  position, 
"  as  the  limbs  shifted  backwards  and  forwards  in 
accordance  with  variations  in  adaptional  require- 
ments "  ;  he  does  not,  however,  adduce  any  evidence  for 
such  to-and-fro  migration  of  the  limb.  The  narrowing 
of  the  fin-base  he  regards  as  an  adaptation  to  mechani- 
cal conditions,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the 
oar;  but  this  observation,  sound  in  itself,  does  not  dis- 
prove the  former  width  of  either  oar-shaft  or  fin-base. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the  primitive 
vertebrate,  swimming  by  lateral  undulations,  ever 
evolved  any  sidefolds  at  all;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
Professor  Kerr's  strongest  counter-argument. 

Another  hypothesis  was  that  of  the  German  anatomist 
Gegenbaur,  who  supposed  that  the  paired  limbs  had 
been  derived  from  the  rays  attached  to  gill-arches,  and 
that  the  limb-girdles  were  the  modified  cartilages  of  the 
gill-arches.  This  hypothesis  has  the  advantage  over 
the  previous  one  of  providing  an  origin  for  the  girdles, 
and  is  supported  by  certain  facts  connected  with  the 
muscles  and  nerves  as  well  as  with  the  cartilaginous 
skeleton.  Various  objections  that  have  been  raised  to 
this  part  of  the  hypothesis  are  successfully  combated 
by  Professor  Kerr ;  but  as  regards  the  limb  itself,  he 
reminds  us  that  in  the  more  primitive  vertebrates  the 
divisions  or  septa  between  the  gill-clefts  are  neither  pro- 
jecting nor  movable,  and  that  up  to  the  present  no  stage 
intermediate  between  a  septum  and  a  limb  has  been 
discovered. 

Professor  Kerr,  having  dismissed  these  two  hypo- 
theses, puts  forward  a  new  one  which,  while  accepting 
Gegenbaur's  explanation  of  the  limb-girdles,  derives 
the  limbs  themselves  from  external  gills.  These  organs, 
familiar  to  us  in  the  tadpole  and  the  newt,  occur  also  in 
those  primitive  forms  known  as  lung-fishes  and  in 
Polypterus,  the  simplest  of  the  bony  fishes.  They  grow 
from  the  outside  of  the  gill-arches,  are  capable  of  spon- 
taneous movement  by  muscles,  and  sometimes  have  a 
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cartilaginous  support.  Since  there  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing- that  in  the  ancient  ancestors  of  the  vertebrates 
the  clefts  and  arches  reached  further  back  than  in  any 
existing-  forms,  it  is  possible  that  external  gills  followed 
suit,  and  that  the  girdles  and  limbs  were  evolved  from 
arches  and  external  gills  behind  the  present  gill-clefts. 
Among  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  is 
the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that  "in  the  breeding 
male  Lepidosiren  (a  lung-fish)  the  hind-limb  regularly 
and  the  pectoral  limb  occasionally  take  on  temporarily 
the  characters  of  an  external  gill  both  in  structure  and 
in  function."  This  can  only  be  a  reversion  towards  an 
ancestral  condition.  Now,  since  the  early  eel-shaped 
vertebrates  could  swim  well  enough  without  side-fins, 
we  have  to  imagine  some  change  of  environment  that 
would  necessitate  the  locomotor  use  of  the  external 
gills.  Professor  Kerr  finds  this  is  the  vegetation  of 
shallow  water  among  which  they  may  have 
clambered.  Thus,  he  supposes,  the  skeletal  frame- 
work was  strengthened,  and  then,  according 
as  the  animals  returned  to  the  depths  or  took 
to  the  land,  the  limbs  developed  into  paddle- 
shaped  fins  or  jointed  and  footed  legs.  "  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  watch  the  clumsy  movements  of  a 
Lepidosiren  larva  and  to  note  that  the  hind  limb  by 
which  the  creature  pushes  itself  along  becomes  bent 
twice  upon  itself  precisely  in  the  way  that  would  give 
rise  to  the  ankle  and  knee-joints  of  one  of  the  lower  " 
four-footed  animals.  On  this  view,  then,  the  five- 
fingered  limb  of  amphibians  and  all  higher  vertebrates 
was  not  derived  from  a  fin,  and  we  can  understand  why 
its  bones  are  arranged  on  so  different  a  plan  ;  what  we 
do  not  yet  understand  is  why  the  digits  should  always 
have  been  five.  The  fins  of  fishes  are  built  on  three 
main  plans,  and  Professor  Kerr  would  derive  all  these 
from  one  simple  plan  evolved  under  the  shallow-water 
conditions  mentioned  above.  He  does  not  consider  the 
suggestion  that  some  at  least  of  these  plans  may  be 
modifications  of  a  plan  originally  developed  for  land- 
locomotion — in  other  words,  that  the  fishes,  like  the 
cetaceans,  may  have  sprung  from  ancestors  that  lived 
and  moved  on  land.  Let  us,  with  him,  refrain  from  pur- 
suing so  disturbing  a  speculation. 

AN  INADEQUATE  HISTORY  BOOK. 

European  History,  1862-1914.      By  L.    Holt  and  A. 
Chilton.     The  Macmillan  Co.     14s.  net. 

MESSRS  HOLT  and  Chilton  hold  commissions  in 
the  United  States  army  and  are  professors  of 
history  at  West  Point.  Their  book  professes  to  be 
"  an  account  of  the  history  of  Puirope,"  and  in  their 
preface  they  emphasize  their  aim  of  providing  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  history  of  European  development, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  particular  countries  con- 
cerned. The  reading  of  the  book  leaves  us  wondering 
what  their  definition  or  description  of  "  history  " 
would  be.  The  book  is  an  amazing  complex  of  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  history,  with  disquisitions  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  larger  European  countries  of  a 
length  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  reaction  of  these  affairs  on  external  policy. 
For  even  those  American  readers  who  are  interested 
enough  to  read  European  history,  surelv  references  to 
the  progress  of  such  controversies  as  those  on  Home 
Rule  should  be  sufficient  in  a  general  history  of  Eu- 
rope. As  regards  the  technical  military  history  in 
which  the  book  abounds  for  the  authors  do  not  let  a 
single  campaign  during  the  period  escape  their  detailed 
description — to  argue  with  soldiers  that  in  any  history 
book  save  a  Cadet's  Manual,  such  matter  is  entirely 
out  of  place  is,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  time;  and  with  his- 
torians such  an  argument  is  unnecessary.  This  mili- 
tary history  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the  book  which 

is  really  worth  reading.  The  diplomatic  skeleton- 
history  is  correct  enough,  but  can  be  read  in  any  text- 
book. Economic  considerations  and  processes  are 
ignored,  apart  from  the  single  case  of  German  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Balkans.  Politically,  the  events  of 
the  period  are  chronicled  accurately  enough,  but  to 
anyone  previously  unfamiliar  with  them  they  would 
alter  the  reading  of  this  book  remain  a  meaningless 
puzzle.  There  is  little  appreciation  of  the  realities  of 
tin  situation  as  they  appeared  to  Frenchmen,  Cicrmans 


and  Russians,  though  an  exception  occurs  in  the  pre- 
senting of  the  Anglo-German  naval  rivalry.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  explanations  of  the  underlying  ideas 
guiding  the  foreign  policies  of  Salisbury,  Gladstone, 
Delcass6,  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  Billow,  and  still  more 
for  those  of  the  English,  German  and  Russian  Covern- 
ments  in  1914.  Even  in  the  best  of  the  political  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  career  of  Hismarck,  there  remains 
a  curious  lack  of  understanding  of  European  politics, 
or  at  least  of  the  power  to  impart  such  understanding; 
and  throughout  there  runs  a  strain  of  naive  and  jejune 
conceptions  which  will  be  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  are  unaware  that  the  insular  Englishman  is  cos- 
mopolitan compared  with  the  insular  American.  There 
have  been  excellent  treatises  on  European  history  by 
American  professors,  but  emphatically  this  is  not  one 
of  them.  Infinitely  more  about  European  history  can 
be  learnt  from  a  small  book  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
one  country  alone,  such  as  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Master- 
man's  'Century  of  British  Foreign  Policy,'  than  from 
this  unwieldy,  indigestible  volume.  We  hope  that  the 
authors,  if  they  desire  to  write  any  more  about  the 
past,  will  confine  themselves  to  technical  military 
history. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

1  The  Dean/  by  Lady  Charnwood  (Constable,  6s.  net.),  is  a 
well-written  story  of  the  family  and  surroundings  of  the  Dean  of 
Newchester,  formerly  warden  of  St.  Luke's  at  Oxford,  in  the 
years  before  and  during  the  war.  It  reminds  one,  naturally,  of 
Trollope,  whom,  indeed,  the  author  quotes,  but  it  is  a  Trollope 
of  a  different  society  and  a  different  attitude  towards  life.  The 
Dean  is  a  first-rate  conception,  and  his  trials  with  the  Bishop  and 
the  Bishop's  lady  arc  amusingly  touched  on.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
wholesome  picture  of  English  society. 

'  The  Beginning  and  the  End,'  by  Anne  Topham  (Melrose,  6s. 
net.),  is  the  story  of  Anne  Arbuthnot's  childhood,  adolescence,  and 
marriage.  Her  childhood  and  youth  at  school  and  on  the  farm 
where  she  was  brought  up  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Her 
seduction  and  abandonment,  her  rescue  at  the  extremity  of  her 
despair  by  her  old  nurse,  and  her  subsequent  adventures  in  the 
attempt  to  reconquer  her  position  are  more  banal.  She  becomes 
a  portrait  painter,  and  finally  marries,  leaving  her  seducer  a  prey 
to  the  agonies  of  remorse. 

'  The  Diamond  Pin,'  by  Carolyn  Wells  (Lippincott,  6s.  net),  is 
another  of  the  series  of  stories  in  which  Fleming  Stone,  the  great 
American  detective,  displays  his  remarkable  ingenuity.  Lrrsula 
Pell,  an  old  lady  with  a  love  of  practical  jokes  and  a  store  of 
jewels,  is  found  dead  in  her  study  with  marks  of  violence  on  her 
wrists  and  ankles,  where  she  has  been  bound,  besides  the  death 
wound  on  her  head.  The  room  has  only  one  door,  locked  from 
the  inside,  and  the  windows  are  firmly  fastened.  Suspicion  falls 
on  one  of  her  heirs,  who  is  arrested.  The  will  leaves  to  another 
heir,  who  had  been  promised  a  valuable  diamond  pin,  a  dime  and 
pin,  which  is  promptly  thrown  away.  On  this  pin,  however,  rests 
the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery.  It  is  quite  a  good  detective 
story  and  the  interest  never  flags  from  start  to  finish. 

'  Against  the  Winds,'  by  Kale  Jordan  (Hutchinson,  (5s.  9d. 
net),  is  the  story  of  Naomi  Tway,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three 
in.  a  small  town  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  is  so  vexed  with  an 
untidy  mother,  that  she  runs  away  to  New  York.  Here  she 
comes  to  grief,  and  is  rescued  at  the  last  moment  by  a  commercial 
traveller,  whom  she  marries.  He  takes  to  drink  and  Naomi  falls 
in  love  with  the  local  millionaire,  the  cultivated,  decadent,  last-of- 
his-race  type.  The  story  ends  with  the  husband  slowly  dying  of 
cancer,  nursed  by  Naomi,  while  the  millionaire  is  fighting  in 
France.  Such  stories  should  be  read  for  instruction  in  the  life  and 
manners — of  other  people. 
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The 

Right  Road 

AFTER  war,  peace  ;  after  hardship,  prosperity  ; 
after  rationing,  plcntv  ;  that  is  what  every 
British  citizen  wishes  for  the  old  country  now 
and  always.  But  how  are  they  to  be  secured? 
Hampered  as  we  are  with  a  colossal  load  of  debt,  how 
are  we  to  struggle  along  the  road  which  leads  to 
that  great  goal  ? 

First  and  foremost,  waste  must  be  eliminated — waste 
both  national  and  individual  ;  and  of  all  forms  of  waste 
perhaps  the  most  indefensible  at  the  present  time  is 
the  reckless  squandering  of  coal — that  precious  national 
asset  on  which  our  past  industrial  greatness  has  been 
largely  built  up  and  of  which,  unfortunately,  our  store 
is  far  from  inexhaustible. 

Raw  coal  is  a  treasury  house  not  only  of  heat,  light  and 
power,  but  also  of  dyes,  drugs,  explosives,  motor  spirit, 
fertilisers  and  other  substances  essential  to  industry 
and  agriculture.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  burn 
raw  coal  unnecessarily  is  uneconomical  and  retro- 
gressive. Only  if  the  fullest  possible  use  is  made  of  the 
coal  won  can  we  justify  our  immense  and  ever  increasing 
demands  upon  the  nation's  mines. 

Scientific  treatment  of  the  coal  is  what  is  required,  and 
the  treatment  must  be  such  that  the  maximum  number 
of  heat  units,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  by- 
products, are  recovereol  from  the  coal  used  in  the 
process. 

This  being  admitted,  it  follows  without  question  that 
carbonisation  at  the  gas  works  is,  for  the  vast  bulk  of 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  the  one  really  sound 
and  economical  method  of  treating  the  coal  mined.  A 
simple  comparison  makes  this  clear  :  average  gas  works 
practice  conserves  some  70  per  cent  of  the  original 
heat  value  as  well  as  the  by-products  mentioned  above 
— ideal  electricity  generating  station  practice  (as 
estimated  for  the  proposed  "  super  "  stations)  promises 
to  conserve  at  most  20  per  cent  of  the  heat,  while 
the  steam  boiler  in  the  electric  generating  station 
incidentally  destroys  all  the  by-products  recovered  by 
the  process  of  gasification. 

Need  the  point  be  pressed  further  ? 
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A.  insured  his  life  through  the  Agent  of  a 
company,  B.  through  an  Insurance  Broker, 
whilst  C.  obtained  advice  untrammelled  by  any 
financial  relations  between  his  adviser  and  any 
Insurance  Company. 

A.  has  to  pay  £\  17     5s.  lOd.  per  annum. 

B.  „    „    „   ^95    12s,    6d.  „ 

C.  „    „    „  £87    10s.    Od.  „ 

The  estate  of  A.,  B.  and  C.  will  receive  the 
same,  viz.  :    ^5,000,  no  more  and  no  less. 

11. 

In   1918  D.  obtained  a  £5,000  With  Profit 
Policy  payable  at  death.     He   finds  he  can 
surrender  this  policy,  although  he   is  nearly 
one  year  older,  obtain  a  policy  for  £5,100, 
p  lyable  at  death,  With  Profits  at  an  increased 
cost  of  1/2  per  annum,  and  that,  assuming 
that  death  occurs  when  he  is  70,  his  estate 
will  in  all  probability   benefit  to  the  extent 
of    approximately    ^"2000    by    the  change. 
(Tin's  is  not  an  Extreme  Case.) 
Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from 
Consultant,  35  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


Write  for  Salt  List 
sent  post  free  on 
request. 


July  Linen  Sale  K 

OFFERS  a  splendid  opportunity  to  re-  V 

plenish  your  linen  now.  and  many  Jp^ 
of  the  bargains  offered  cannot  be 
repeated.    Some  examples : 

Special  Offer.  Superfine  quality  hand-woven  i% 

double  damask  TABLECLOTHS,  size  2  x  Z  yds.  ^ 

31/6.  33/-;  2  x2i  yds.  36/6  37/6;  is  x  3  yds.,  46/6  « 

54/-;  2i  x  3  yds..  63/-.  65/6;  2\  x  3|  yds.,  68/-  J, 

each.  ^ 

Odd  dozens  of  Superfine  hand-woven  damask 
SERVIETTES.  Size  i  x  f  yd.,  54/-.  59/-.  63'- 
69/-  and  73/-  dozen. 


obinson  ver,  Ltd., 

44c,   DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 


SaiCfcuard   your   Health  with 


nt  j.CoSiis  BwnA 


'inoromi 


THl'  IIKST  KI'MI-UY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
GOLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRTKEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  oomplaintt. 


Always  usk  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNB." 


Of  all  (  hr-u.isn.  3/ 


THERE   IS   NO  SUHSTITUTE. 


F 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORCATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


■ 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfred  James  Shfpheard.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvimor.  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracey.  Esq.  John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse,  Bart. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P.    |     C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  stcuring  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  and  a  second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 
MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/- ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ^J6.10  ;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6  ;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-  ; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-  ;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
,£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £,2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  alsq  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early  application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs-  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years.  

MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who    require    a  good 
mild   and  cheap  CIGAR   procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,  Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
7/8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 
supplied  Direct  to  consumers. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in     need     of     immediate     EMPLOYMENT?     \\V  haw 

HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 

books  ;  some  partially  disabled,  most  of  them  w  hole  and  In  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies, 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Emim.d\men  r  Bi'kk.u',  .">.">, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1.  (Telephone:  Paddinglon  3440. 
Telegrams:  "  Battleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 


EXIIIH1TIONS. 


STRAY    BITS    IN    WATER-COLOUR,    and    Portraits  ol 
Florence  Nightingale  and  others  by  F.  Amicia  de  Biden 
Footner,   at    Kknsincton   Fine  Ari    Society,  27,  Alfred 
Place  (Adjoining  S.  Kensington  Station).    July  2nd-   19th.  Open 
10.80  to  C.    Admission  free'. 
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£  :■'  v'\-'.       3  ■ 

sCAN  YOU  SMILE  AT 
THE  DAY'S  WORK  ? 

THE  norma],  healthy  man  can  laugh 
at  longer  office  hours  of  extra 
brainwork.  Conscious  of  his  strength, 
he  sustains  such  burdens  easily,  making 
his  decisions  instantly  because  his  brain 
and  body  are  working  in  perfect  accord. 
His  vitality  is  renewed  from  a  reserve 
of  stamina,  which  provides  unroticed 
for  such  calls  upon  his  strength 
as  would  cause  deptession, 
sleeplessness,  and  raw  nerves  to 
his  less  healthy  friends. 
THAT  reserve  of  stamina,  the  source  of 
his  vigour  and  cherry  optimism  can  be 
built  up  by  means  of  '  BYNO*  EN,'  which 
^supplies  the  extra  nourishment  necessary 
I  to  perfect  health. 


U  Brinas 


en 

Tr»d.  Mar* 

Brings  Health 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,   3/-.  51-  and  91- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Ca  r bon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Fdiswan 
Everything  Electrical 


SUNBEAM  1919  MODELS 

16  h.  p.     4   cyl.  /»7QA 

TOURING  CAR     "  Xs/^fU 

24  h.p.  6  cyl. 
TOURING  CAR 


£1100 


Equipped  with  spare  wheel  and 
tyre,  lighting  set,  self-starter,  etc. 

THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
CO..  LTD..  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester  Showrooms:     106,  Dean9fate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J  Keele.  Ltd.    72  New  Bond  Street.  W.I. 


R-34 

THE  FIRST 

AIRSHIP   TO  CROSS 

THE  ATLANTIC 

is  fitted  with  five 

"MAORI"  TYPE  12  CYL.,  275  H.P. 

SDNBEAM-COaTALEN 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

—abundant    testimony   to  Sunbeam 

RELIABILITY    &  EFFICIENCY 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113  New  Bond  Street. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Fine  Old  Virginia 
Cork-tipped.Ovals. 


Jpimt 

The  SUPER 

CIGARETTE 


20  for  V4 

Also  in  boxes  of 
50  and  lOO 


Spinet?^  Yn  **2«| 


The  Problems  of  DEMOBILIZATION 

are  being  effectively  solved  by 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY'S 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Including  Employment  Bureaux  for  Ex-Service  men,  Hostels 
for  the  limbless,  Farm  Training,  Labour  Hostels,  Emigration, 
Social  Centres  in  continuation  of  Recreation  Hut  Work,  &c. 

The  Problems  of  RECONSTRUCTION 

are  as  fully  met  by 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY'S 

GENERAL  WORK. 

Spiritual  and  Social ;  including  Training  Colleges  for  Evangelists 
and    Mission    Sisters,    Parochial    Lay-Agents,    Mission  Vans, 
Rescue  Work,  Ideal  Clubs,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  SUPPORT  IS  URGENTLY  NEEDED 


Cheques,  crossed  "Barclay's  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  CARLILE,  D.O., 
Hon.    Chief   Secretary,     Headquarters,     Bryauston     Street,    Marble    Arch,    Loudon,     \V.  1. 
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A  Book  by  the  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 

BELGIUM  UNDER 
GERMAN  OCCUPATION 

By  BRAND  WHITLOCK.  In  Two  Volumes.  25s.net. 

"  His  work  xvill  last  not  only  as  one  of  the 
documents  of  the  war,  but  as  one  of  its 
classics." — The  Times. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library 

Each  vol.  f'cap  8vo.  Paper  boards,  6s.  net.  ;  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net.  ;  leather,  10s.  net. 

Now  cf{eaily. 

AESCHINES.      Translated  by  C.  D.  ADAMS. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 

Translated  by  Rev.  G.  W.  BUTTERWORTH. 

HOMER  :    The   Odyssey.     in  two  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Translated  by  A.  T.  MURRAY. 

PLUTARCH  :    The  Parallel  Lives. 

Translated  by  B.  PERRIN.    Vol.  VII. 

PROCOPIUS  :    History  of  the  War. 

Translated  by  H.  B.  DEWING.    Vol.  III. 

TWO  BOOKS  BY  ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 
Each  Illustrated  from  photographs.    7/6  net. 

HOW   TO  SWIM. 

The  author,  an  expert  swimmer,  teaches  the  art  of 
swimming  from  the  first  flounderings  of  the  novice  to 
the  feats  of  the  professional  performer. 

PHYSICAL  BEAUTY: 

HOW  TO  KEEP  IT. 

A  means  by  which  the  ordinary  woman  may  learn  to 
radiate  health,  vitality  and  the  grace  that  comes  from 
perfect  proportions  and  perfect  movement. 

HINTS  ON  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Lieut.  Col    McTAGGART,  D.S.O.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A  book  for  all  who  are  interested  in  riding.  It  contains 
valuable  information  for  both  novice  and  skilled 
horseman. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 

The  Golden  Pine  Edition  in  6  vols.  Cloth  4s.  net.  ; 
leather,  6s.  net. 

Vol.  I.         POEMS  and  BALLADS.    (1st.  Series.) 
Vol.  II.       POEMS  and  BALLADS.    (2nd.  and  3rd. 
Series.) 

Vol.  III.      SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.  Including 

Songs  o(  Italy. 
Vol   IV.    ATALANTA  in  CALYDON  and  ERECH- 

THEUS. 

Vol.  V.  TRISTRAM  of  LYONESSE.  . 
Vol.  VI.      A  STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

The   Latest  NoOeh. 

A  SAILORS'  HOME. 

By  RICHARD  DEHAN.  7s.  net. 

STORM  IN  A  TEACUP. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  7s.  net. 

JINNY  THE  CARRIER. 

By  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL.  7s.  net. 

JAVA  HEAD. 

By  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER.  7s.  net. 

Author  of  "The  Three  Black  Pennys." 

THE  MOON  and  SIXPENCE. 

By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM.  7s.  net. 


LONDON;  WM.  HEINEMANN,       21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C.2. 


CALLENDER'S   GABLE  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

LARGE  ORDERS   ON    HAND— AN  IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  Twenty-third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Calender's 
Cable  and  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  River  Plate  House,  E.C.,  Sir  J.  Fortescue  Flannery,  Bart., 
M.P.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Howard  Foulds,  F.C.I.S.,  Assoc. I.E. E.) 
read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the 
auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  first  alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  company  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Callender.  He  then  went  on  to  Speak 
of  the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  their  works  on  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  They  had  made  the  most  extraordinary 
strides  in  adapting  their  works  for  peace  occupation,  and  he 
thought  he  might  claim  for  the  management  an  amount  of  fore- 
sight and  prearrangement  which  was  more  than  creditable  to 
them,  because  it  had  enabled  them  to  make  even  surprising  pro- 
gress in  returning  to  their  peace  manufactures  and  in  renewing 
their  relations  with  their  ordinary  customers.  During  the  war 
their  works  were  extended  very  considerably,  both  in  Lancashire 
and  at  Erith.  To  meet  war  requirements  new  plant  to  a  very 
large  sum  indeed  had  been  installed.  Much  of  it  was  quite  unsuit- 
able for  peace  requirements,  but  other  parts  were  capable  of 
adaptation.  In  addition,  they  actually  built  new  works  at  Erith 
at  the  request  of  the  Government ;  these  had  been  mainly  occupied 
in  producing  telephone  cables  for  field  use.  Most  of  the  plant  in 
them  was  unsuitable  for  peace  requirements,  but  they  had  made 
progress  in  adapting  it.  They  had  had  letters  from  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office  and  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment thanking  them  for  the  services  rendered.  The  scientific 
branch  of  their  organisation  had  been  very  busy.  During  the  war 
many  problems  arose  which  had  to  be  solved  by  experiment  and 
research,  with  the  result  that  valuable  discoveries  were  made. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  a  cable  of  extremely  high  voltage, 
the  obvious  advantage  of  which  had  led  already  to  a  great 
demand,  and  they  were  booking  orders  of  a  very  satisfactory  and 
hopeful  character  which  they  believed  would  be  very  profitable  in 
the  future.  They  were  faced  with  many  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  transport,  prices  of  material,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
labour.  The  continuous  use  of  machinery  in  shifts,  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  give  some  return  for  the  increased 
remuneration  they  were  receiving,  would  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country  as  a  manufacturing  country.  After  alluding  to  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  results  of  the  past 
year,  stating  that  they  had  £134,000  to  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss,  as  compared  with  ,£121,000  in  1917.  The  available  balance 
was  £184,000,  as  compared  with  £180,000,  and  they  were  paying 
a  dividend  of  12j  per  cent. 

Sir  T.  O.  Callender  (managing  director),  in  seconding  the  reso- 
lution, expressed  satisfaction  that  they  were  getting  clear  of  the 
control  which  the  Government  had  exercised  over  the  supply  of 
many  materials.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  work  in  hand,  and 
a  still  larger  amount  in  front  of  them  ;  in  fact,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  doing  all  that  would  be  required  of  them.  With 
regard  to  labour,  the  cable  hands  were  now  settling  down  and 
working  satisfactorily,  but  in  the  engineering  department  things 
were  not  so  satisfactory.  There  was  there  a  greatly  diminished 
output,  which  was  a  source  of  anxiety,  because  they  had  to  meet 
competition,  especially  from  Japan,  where  labour  was  cheap  and 
the  men  very  competent. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

HIGH    COST   OF    LABOUR   AND  MATERIAL. 

The  Thirty-Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Worcester  House. 
Walbrook,  E.C. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Herbert  Allen),  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  said  the  year's  business  had  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  increased  income  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  higher  cost  of  labour  and  material,  and  he 
did  not  look  for  much  improvement  until  they  were  able  to  get 
better  supplies  of  plant  and  material  with  which  to  complete  the 
extensive  construction  now  work  in  hand.  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment had  recently  authorised  an  advance  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  com- 
pany's tariff,  and  this  at  all  events  covered  the  increased  wages, 
if  it  did  nothing  more. 

They  had  met  practically  all  the  demands  of  their  workmen  and 
thereby  had  avoided  strikes  so  far,  but,  personally,  he  was  no 
lover  of  these  incessant  surrenders  to  Labour,  for  the  appetite  was 
increased  by  what  it  was  fed  upon,  and  nearly  every  concession 
was  followed  by  a  fresh  demand.  Although  they  did  their  best  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  they  employed,  it  was  useless  to  expect 
immunity  from  labour  troubles  in  Portugal  any  more  than  else- 
where ;  the  times  were  passed  when  employers  could  look  for 
gratitude  or  thanks  from  those  dependent  on  them.  Like  other 
countries,  Portugal  was  suffering  from  shortage  of  food  and  other 
commodities,  mainly  brought  about  by  the  almost  universal  deter- 
mination of  Labour  to  restrict  production  and  to  hamper 
transport. 

Need  of  Increased  Capital. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  cable  and  apparatus 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  join  up  all 
the  subscribers  desiring  telephones,  and  the  service  given  to  the 
existing  subscribers  had  suffered  to  some  extent.  This  had  been 
the  case,  more  or  less,  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Lisbon  service  in 
this  respect  compared  favourably  with  that  of  other  cities.  They 
had  now  over  2,000  would-be  subscribers  on  their  waiting  list, 
which  meant  besides  a'temporary  loss  of  ^"15,000  to  ^J20,000  per 
annum  in  income,  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  which  they 
naturally  regretted.  One  might  almost  say  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  telephone  business  to  be  done  in  Portugal  ;  indeed, 
their  technical  advisers  told  them  that  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  if  they  were  given  charge  of  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto  trunk 
line  and  dual  service,  they  could  spend  between  ,£300,000  and 
,£400,000  of  new  capital.  Furthermore,  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  lo  do  it  if  they  could  be  sure  of  fair  play  and  reasonable 
facilities  from  successive  Governments.  If  allowed  to  earn  a  fair 
n  turn  on  the  outlay,  they  could  give  the  public  a  service  which 
would  do  credit  alike  to  the  company  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Kerr  (managing  director)  seconded  the  motion, 
which,  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  moving  the  declaration  of  a  final  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
(making  6  per  cent,  for  the  year),  the  Chairman  admitted  that 
was  scarcely  a  fair  return,  but  owing  to  Treasury  restriction  on 
new  issues  they  had  of  late  had  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  their 
profits  to  capital  expenditure. 
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THE    GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  in  this  company 
was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,    E.C,    Mr.    Hugo    Hirst    (chairman    of    the  company) 

presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  first  referred  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  by  the 
company  who  had  enlisted— over  2,000— and  to  the  casualties  sus- 
tained and  the  honours  won.  He  also  referred  to  the  extra- 
ordinary services  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  Their  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  labour  had  been  extremely  great, 
and  they  were  enhanced  through  a  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  many  workmen,  who  left  the  service  of  the  company 
to  go  on  to  shell,  gun  and  fusework  making,  and  such  products 
more  closely  associated  with  "killing  Germans,"  thinking  that 
thereby  they  were  more  directly  helping  the  war  than  by  pro1 
ducing  the  standard  products  of  the  company.  He  should  always 
admire  their  patriotism,  but  not  their  vision,  since  the  very  pro- 
ducts they  might  have  stayed  to  produce  did  as  much  to  assist  in 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  guns  and  shells  on 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  expend  their  whole  energy.  He- 
referred  to  such  things  as  arc  lamp  carbons  for  searchlights,  of 
which  the  company  were  the  only  producers  in  the  country.  The 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  required  not  only  the  whole  output 
of  the  company's  works,  but  requested  the  company  to  double 
them.  They  developed  and  supplied  wireless  valves,  which  did  so 
much  towards  bettering  the  communication  between  the  Allies, 
and  which  finally  helped  to  deal  the  death-blow  to  submarine 
warfare.  The  company  had  been  fortunate  in  that  its  war  work 
had  not  essentially  differed  in  character  from  its  peace  work. 
This  had  enabled  the  change-over  to  take  place  with  less  dis- 
organization than  many  firms  had  experienced,  and  for  that 
reason  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  armistice  to  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  had  contributed  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
year's  working.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  board  to  do  its  utmost 
to  relieve  the  Government  of  war  contracts  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  amounted  to  roughly 
^481,000.  Referring  to  the  company's  ambitious  peace  pro- 
gramme, he  said  that  they  were  steadily  building  up  an  elec- 
trical concern  which  would  soon  rank  with  those  great  organisa- 
tions which  had  been  such  a  potent  force  in  industry  in  other 
countries.  Gradually,  but  surely,  they  were  covering  the  whole 
domain  of  electricity,  and  they  aimed  at  being  able  to  say  that 
there  was  no  conceivable  electrical  contract  that  the  company 
could  not  undertake  and  carry  through.  The  war  had  created  a 
new  strategic  position,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  face  competition 
from  America,  Japan  and  other  countries  immensely  strengthened 
through  the  war.  However,  he  was  an  optimist,  and  believed 
they  would  find  a  common-sense  policy  that  would  be  supported 
by  all  common-sense  parties,  and  one  that  would  only  enable 
industry  to  be  regenerated,  but  to  gain  a  dominant  position. 
Their  peace  programme  was  on  a  large  scale,  because  they  looked 
forward  to  taking  part  in  the  re-construction  of  the  devastated 
countries.  The  immediate  future  must  see  an  enormous  develop- 
ment in  everything  pertaining  to  electricity.  It  was  for  that 
reason  they  asked  for  authority  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
company  to  £6, 000, 000,  because  they  must  be  in  a  position  to 
keep  pace  with  the  opportunities  that  might  offer.  Their  em- 
ployees at  the  present  moment  were  approaching  the  number  of 
14,000,  and  they  hoped  to  increase  that  number  by  8,000.  The 
extensions' in  hand  have  enabled  them  to  reinstate  their  demobilised 
men  without  discharging  other  workers,  and  although  they  might 
have  to  meet  some  additional  charges,  he  was  sure  the  share- 
holders would  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  measure  of 
success  they  achieved  would,  in  the  main,  depend  upon  the 
workers  themselves,  for  nothing  could  help  the  country  to  in- 
creased prosperity  except  largely  augmented  output.  The  workers 
of  the  future  would  have  to  apply  their  brains  more  if  they  were 
to  succeed  in  regenerating  industry.  A  low  cost  price  created  a 
larger  market,  and  a  larger  market  meant  more  and  steady 
employment  at  higher  wages.  If  they  did  not  create  wealth 
quickly,  the  value  of  sterling  would  drop,  their  national  credit 
must  suffer,  and  they  would  be  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
class  nation.  They  must  work  or  starve,  but  with  conscientious 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  every  worker,  combined  with  quantity- 
production  methods,  he  believed  they  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  demands  in  respect  to  both  wages  and  hours.  Capital 
and  labour  win  king  in  the  closest  association  would  win  through, 
and  together  build  up  this  country  and  Empire  into  a  prosperous 
commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  would  have  a  full  share. 

Mr.  M.  Armstrong  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed 
In  unanimously,  and  the  dividend  as  recommended  was  approved. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  subsequently  held, 
when  resolutions  were  passed  increasing  the  capital  to  ,£."li,000,000, 
and  splitting  the  existing  /TO  preference  and  ordinary  shares  into 
shares  of  ,£,'1  each.  _ 
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THE  CITY 

Improving    Confidence — Railway  Stockholders' 
Protection — A  South  African  Revival — New 

Capital  Requirements. 
During  the  month  in  which  the  Victory  Loan  has 
been  before  the  public,  other  investments  have  suffered 
severely,  partly  owing  to  the  adjustment  of  prices 
approximately  to  the  yield  basis  of  the.  loans,  and 
partly  to  realisations  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
into  the  loans.  A  slight  general  recovery  is  now 
expected.  There  may  be  further  realisations  occasion- 
ally, as  the  instalments  on  the  loans  become  due ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subscrip- 
tions have  been  made  in  full  on  application,  and  the 
payment  of  calls  on  the  loans  should  not  have  much 
effect  upon  quotations  of  other  investments. 

Sales  of  Treasury  bills  were  suspended  on  June  2nd, 
and  the  payment  of  maturing  bills  since  then  has  been 
made  mainly  through  fresh  advances  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  result  is  that  while  the  outstanding  total  of 
Treasury  bills  has  been  reduced  from  ^1,036, 131,000  on 
May  31st  to  ^711,555,000  on  Saturday  last,  Temporary 
Advances  have  expanded  from  ^457,891,000  to  the  un- 
precedented total  of  ^855,837,000.  It  is  expected  that 
the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  (which  was  suspended  a 
fortnight  before  it  was  necessary)  will  be  promptly 
resumed  next  week  to  meet  current  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income,  but  the  Treasury  will  probably 
revert  to  the  old  principle  of  offering  the  bills  in  large 
blocks  periodically  for  tender,  instead  of  selling  them 
continuously  over  the  counter  at  the  Bank  at  a  fixed 
price.  The  resumption  of  Treasury  bill  sales  will  be 
welcome  in  the  money  market,  where  the  commercial 
bills  available  are  totally  insufficient  to  absorb  current 
supplies. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  weekly  Revenue  return  actually  showed  an  excess 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  last  week.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  but  it  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  improving  financial  conditions.  Another 
gratifying  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  country's 
exports.  For  the  month  of  June  they  showed  a  gain 
of  4'I9.536»II5  ^  ^64,563,346,  while  for  the  half-year 
the  increase  is  ^87,922,608  at  ^334,755,257.  Imports 
at  the  same  time  have  grown,  the  June  increase 
being  ^21,400,936  to  ^122,945,655,  while  the  six 
months'  expansion  is  ^"64,792,581  at  ^717,034,479. 
The  improvement  is  gratifying,  but  the  relation 
of  exports  to  imports  serves  to  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  strict  economy  in  order  to  keep  down  im- 
ports and  of  stimulating  production  to  reduce  the  over- 
whelming adverse  trade  balance  which  the  country  has 
to  face. 

Home  Railway  securities  have  been  marked  down 
heavily  during  the  last  few  weeks  and  were  showing 
Signs  of  a  recovery  on  the  approach  of  the  dividend 
season,  but  labour  unrest  threatens  to  check  the  move- 
ment. The  English  Railway  Stockholders'  Protection 
Association  has  now  been  registered  under  the  Com- 
panies Act,  its  object  being  to  "promote,  safeguard 
and  protect  in  all  respects  the  interests  of  members  as 
stockholders."  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  a 
single  subscription  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.,  and  not 
more  than  two  guineas.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  5,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Argentine  Railways  have  been  disturbed  by  reports 
of  decrees  fixing  the  "recognised  "  capital  of  the  rail- 
was  companies.  The  precise  purpose  of  these  decrees 
H  little  understood  on  this  side ;  apparently  they  are  in 
a  sense  preliminary  to  nationalisation  of  the  lines, 
which,  doubtless,  is  ultimately  inevitable,  but  need  not 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  immediate  import  by  stock- 
holders. When  Argentina  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
fresh  capital  for  the  railways  by  internal  loans,  the 
government  may  begin  to  consider  State  purchase;  but 
the  Argentines  cannot  expect  to  take  over  their  rail- 
ways-British built  and  British  managed— and  expect 


British  capitalists  to  continue  to  provide  them  with 
capital  when  required.  Slate  management  of  railways 
in  South  America  has  been  a  consistent  failure. 

•i  j   ;.»!*'*,;•   •  |.<   1  '  '  •  " 

More  than  once  it  has  been  recorded  in  this  column 
that  British  gold  producers  confidently  expect  to  receive 
some  concession  from  the  Government  enabling  them 
to  sell  their  product  at  the  best  market  price.  We 
believe  that  arrangements  to  this  end  have  been  almost 
concluded.  How  long  it  may  be  before  they  take- 
effect  cannot  be  guessed;  but  there  is  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  South  African  gold  mining  industry  will  be 
relieved  of  some  of  its  troubles,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Kaffir  market  will  develop  activity. 

Sentiment  is  generally  optimistic  in  the  City.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Victory  Loan  will  make  a  good  total, 
and,  seeing  that  the  loan  has  not  seriously  interfered 
with  business,  it  is  assumed  that  an  active  period  lies 
ahead.  Many  new  capital  issues  are  in  preparation  and 
investors  who  have  any  balance  left  after  their  patriotic 
subscriptions  will  find  a  wide  variety  of  new  securities 
from  which  to  choose,  especially  in  the  industrial  field. 
In  almost  every  department  of  trade  and  commerce 
capital  is  needed  and  it  is  promptly  forthcoming  in 
every  instance  where  public  confidence  is  deserved. 

Special  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  prospectus 
of  Ventiheta  (United  Kingdom),  Ltd.,  which  was  issued 
during  the  Victory  Loan  period  on  the  ground  that 
"the  invention  is  one  of  national  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  coal  shortage."  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
apparatus  for  providing  heat  and  ventilation  the  expert 
reports  in  the  prospectus  are  not  very  explicit ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  while  the  purchase  price  is  fixed  at 
^20,000,  of  which  ^5,000  is  payable  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  shares,  the  public  is  asked  to  subscribe 
^"120,000,  and  the  company  is  capitalised  at  ^165,000. 
Financially,  the  Ventiheta  is  a  pure  speculation,  and  it 
might  well  have  been  postponed.  Not  that  it  can  have 
competed  seriously  with  the  Loan,  but  its  claims  for 
precedence  over  other  impending  issues  are  not  at 
all  convincing. 

One  of  the  latest  gambles  in  the  Oil  market  is  in 
English  Oilfields,  on  the  reported  discovery  of  immense 
deposits  of  shale  in  Norfolk.  The  £1  shares  have  been 
carried  up  to  over  ^3  and  the  original  subscribers  may 
consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  securing  a  profit  of  200  per  cent.  The  difficulty  with 
shale  oil  propositions  lies,  not  in  mining  or  quarrying 
for  the  shale,  but  in  extracting  the  oil.  This  venture  in 
Norfork  may  prove  to  be  a  great  success ;  but  one 
cannot  help  recalling  that  •  millions  were  lost  in  the 
Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation,  of  which  such  a  hard- 
headed  business  man  as  the  late  Sir  John  Brunner  was 
at  one  time  chairman,  that  the  British  Australian  Oil 
Company — another  shale  proposition — was  an  utter 
failure  with  a  capital  of  about  ^500,000,  and  that  the 
Scottish  shale  companies  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes before  attaining  moderate  sucoess.  These  ex- 
periences should  inspire  the  utmost  caution  in  regard 
to  the  Norfolk  field. 

The  Shell  group  are  urging  upon  the  Egyptian 
Government  the  desirability  of  granting  wider  conces- 
sions to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Oilfields  Co.  This  com- 
pany has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  last  three 
years,  but  now  the  chairman  has  become  rather  pes- 
simistic concerning  the  future.  Regular  production, 
he  says,  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  the  company  has 
a  larger  area  to  work,  and  if  the  company  is  to  attain  the 
success  that  directors  desire  the  Egyptian  Government 
must  abandon  the  attitude  they  have  taken  up  and 
support  it  loyally — more  particularly  as  the  Government 
was  given  100,000  shares  which  have  just  paid  about 
43  per  cent.  Another  view  of  Egyptian  affairs  was 
given  this  week  by  the  chairman  of  the  New  Egyptian 
Company.  The  company  has  a  good  balance-sheet, 
and  is  paying  10  per  cent.  Prospects  are  good,  pro- 
vided that  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Egypt 
remain  satisfactory.  This  is  a  matter  of  government 
in  which  every  investor  in  Egyptian  undertakings 
should  be  keenly  interested. 
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NEW  EGYPTIAN 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   EGYPT  CRITICISED: 
REORGANISATION  SUGGESTED. 

Tin:  Eighteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  New 
Egyptian  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  8th  inst. ,  at  Winchest<  r 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Bnumann  (chair- 
man of  the  company)  presiding. 

Mr.  Thomas  Day  (London  Manager  and  Secretary)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  company  has  had  a  very 
good  year,  but  as  the  accounts  are  voluminous  and  somewhat 
complex  I  shall  select  what  I  consider  to  be  the  chief  points  of 
interest.  Taking  the  balance-sheet  first,  you  will  see  that  the  total 
assets,  taken  at  or  under  cost,  amount  in  round  figures  to 
£756,999,  while  our  liabilities  amount  to  £587,735,  showing  an 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  ,£169,264,  which  is  equal  to 
7s.  7d.  per  share.  That  is  taking  the  cost  of  the  land  at  £50  per 
feddan — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  average  book  cost — but  if  you 
consider  that  we  have  lately  been  selling  land  at  ^7150  per  feddan 
you  will  see  that  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  was  certainly 
a  good  deal  more  than  7s.  7d.  per  share.  This  excess  of  assets  is 
represented  by  reserve  for  profits  on  sales  of  land,  not  yet  encashed, 
amounting  to  £79,679.  With  regard  to  the  reserve  for  profits  on 
sales  of  land  not  encashed,  amounting  to  £49,186,  capital  reserve 
amounting  to  £40,398  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  amounting 
to  £79,679.  With  regard  to  the  reserve  for  profits  on  sales  of  land 
not  yet  encashed,  amounting,  as  I  said,  to  £49,186,  this  item 
compares  with  £19,284  for  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of 
£29,901.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will  see  that 
the  revenue  from  the  company's  land  amounts  to  £23,209.  That 
compares  with  £23,390  for  the  previous  year.  After  deducting  the 
reserve  for  profit  not  yet  encashed  from  the  profit  on  sales  of  land, 
we  get  a  net  balance  of  £40,372,  which  compares  with  £17,275 
for  the  preceding  year.  There  are  also  sundry  profits,  and 
interest  on  instalments  for  lands  sold,  etc.,  less  interest  on 
instalments  for  lands,  purchased,  which  gives  a  net  balance  of 
£10,507,  and  these  items  altogether  produce  a  gross  revenue  for 
the  past  year  of  £79,456.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  earning  that? 
From  the  gross  revenue  you  have  to  deduct  the  sum  of  £20,061, 
which  you  will  find  accounted  for  on  the  other  side  by  expenses 
of  administration  in  Egypt  and  in  London,  and  that  leaves  a 
balance  of  £59,392,  from  which  you  must  deduct  the  interest  on 
the  debentures,  which  is  £4,196,  so  that  we  have  a  final  balance 
of  £55,196  available.  To  this  we  add  £24,482  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  giving  us  a  final  available  balance  of  £79,679. 

The  Dividend. 

With  your  consent  we  propose  to  dispose  of  this  balance  in  the 
following  manner.  We  propose  to  pay  a  dividend  of  Is.  6d.  per 
share,  equal  to  10  per  cent.,  less  iricome-tax  at  5s.  9d.  in  the  £, 
and  this  will  absorb  £33,478,  and  will  leave  a  balance  of  £46,200, 
which  we  propose  to  carry  forward  to  next  year's  account  for 
reasons  to  which  I  will  recur  in  a  moment.  You  will  see  that  the 
sales  of  land  are  all  set  forth  in  the  report,  and  although  I  do  not 
think  it  is  advisable  on  the  whole  to  allow  one  year's  accounts  to 
run  into  the  other,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  see — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  hold  this  meeting  six  months  after  the  close  of 
1  he  financial  year — what  is  set  out  at  the  top  of  page  4  of  the 
report — namely,  the  sales  of  land  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
accounts  were  closed.  A  further  648  feddans  were  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  over  £150  per  feddan,  but  the  deeds  were  not 
signed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  financial  year,  and  therefore, 
following  on  our  previous  method,  they  have  not  been  taken  into 
account.  From  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  May,  1919,  deeds  have 
been  signed  for  304  feddans,  and  in  addition  to  that  a  further  371 
feddans  have  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  £155  per  feddan, 
so  that  our  prospects  for  the  coming  year  seem  to  be  good  enough, 
providing  that  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Egypt  remain 
satisfactory.  On  that  subject  I  desire  to  address  a  few  remarks  to 
the  shareholders.  You  will  see  that  we  propose  to  carry  forward 
1  he  sum  of  £40,000,  having  a  view  to  the  recent  disturbances  in 
F.gypt  and  to  the  fact  that  some  considerable  damage  was  done 
lo  the  company's  property.  That  damage  has  been  estimated  at 
from  /.'10,000  to  £15,000,  and  we  are  making  a  claim  against  the 
Government.  I  wish  the  shareholders,  both  those  who  are  here 
and  (hose  who  will  read  the  report  of  this  meeting,  to  realise  that 
theh  dividend  and  our  continued  sales  of  land  In  Egypt  depend  on 
the  settled  order  and  the  good  government  of  that  country,  and, 


therefore,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  all  those  who  are 
financially  interested  in  Egypt  should  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  call  t'  •  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament  to  the 
future  arrangements  for  the  Government  of  that  country. 

Recent  Disturbances. 

The  recenf  disturbances  in  Egypt  have  been  either  concealed 
from  or  misrepresented  to  the  British  public.  They  have  been 
alternatively  represented  as  "  unrest  "  or  as  "  Bolshevism."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  disturbances  in  Egypt  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  They  were  a  singularly  well-concerted  national  rising, 
organised  and  executed  by  the  two  principal  classes  of  society  in 
Egypt — namely,  the  Fellaheen  and  the  Effendia,  or  official  class. 
There  are  four  classes  of  persons  in  Egypt.  There  is,  first,  the 
Fellaheen,  or  peasantry — docile,  industrious,  with  a  land  hunger 
exceeding  that  of  the  Irish  peasant,  totally  illiterate,  parochial  in 
their  point  of  view,  only  asking  to  be  governed  decently,  which  is 
the  right  of  every  man  in  every  country.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
Effendia,  or  official  class,  consisting  of  the  Pashas  and  Beys  and 
the  students.  It  is  a  dangerous  class,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
that  it  is  a  worthless  class,  from  one  point  of  view,  because  many  of 
the  Effendia  class,  certainly  nearly  all  the  elder  members  of  it,  were 
not  even  born  in  Egypt,  but  are  Turks,  Armenians,  Levantines,  Jews 
and  Greeks.  The  third  class  are  the  European  residents  in  Egypt, 
merchants,  financiers,  surveyors,  engineers,  managers  of  com- 
panies. This  class," curiously  enough,  belongs  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  are  legally  the  subjects  of  those  nations,  even 
though  their  families  may  have  lived  in  Egypt  for  generations. 
Our  own  manager,  Mr.  Suares,  whose  family  has  lived  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  certainly  for  three  generations,  is  an  Italian  sub- 
ject. Probably  the  man  living  next  door  is  an  Austrian  subject, 
the  man  living  opposite  a  Frenchman,  and  the  one  further  down 
the  street  an  American.  These  people  live  under  the  Mixed 
Tribunals.  The  fourth  class  is  a  sprinkling  of  British  officials, 
cool,  competent,  disinterested,  just,  but  without  any  executive 
legal  authority.  They  are  simply  advisers  and  consultants  of  the 
Sultan.  That  is  an  unworkable  state  of  things  for  any  country. 
The  trouble  about  Egypt  is  that  it  is  neither  Egyptian  nor  British, 
and  if  we  are  to  succeed  there  we  must  make  it  either  more 
British  or  less  British.  We  must  either  "get  on  or  get  out,"  as 
the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  with  a  rudeness  that  was  half 
resented  at  the  time,  and  with  a  truth  which  has  not  yet  been 
realised.  We  must  either  govern  the  Egyptians  properly  or  let 
them  govern  themselves.  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  reasons 
why  we  cannot  give  Egypt  Home  Rule — the  Suez  Canal  at  one  end 
and  the  Sudan  at  the  other  end  of  Egypt.  We  cannot  leave  the 
Suez  Canal  to  a  Levantine  Effendia,  and  if  we  were  to  withdraw 
military  protection  from  Egypt  we  should  have  the  Sudan  coming 
down  upon  Egypt  and  crunching  the  Egyptians  as  a  bear  crunches 
a  rotten  apple.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  Home  Rule  to 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  officials,  the  Effendia  class,  have  deliber- 
ately used  the  discontent  among  the  Fellaheen  caused  by  their 
own  misgovernment  to  draw  the  Fellaheen  into  this  rising. 

War  Conditions  and  Local  Discontent. 

I  admit  that  the  local  discontent  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
war  levies  and  requisitioning  of  material,  but  that  is  now  over, 
and  it  is  for  the  British  Government  to  see  that  we  either  govern 
the  Egyptian  Fellaheen  properly  ourselves  or  make  the  Egyptian 
Pasha  class  do  so.  We  must  put  an  end  to  this  double  system 
under  which  the  Sultan  is  a  merely  nominal  ruler,  and  we  have 
to  create  a  new  citizenship,  which  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
I  suggest  that  that  new  citizenship  should  be  British,  that  British 
officials  should  be  given  executive  authority  and  that  it  should  be 
made  pretty  clear  in  future  that  every  resident  in  Egypt  is  a 
British  subject  and  that  the  Sultan  is  the  Viceroy  of  King  George 
of  England,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  great  Princes  in 
India  are  the  subjects  of  their  Emperor.  As  you  know,  Lord 
Milner  is  going  out  to  Egypt  in  October  on  a  special  mission. 
There  is  certainly  no  living  man  who  is  more  competent  to 
straighten  out  this  crumpled  condition  of  politics  than  Lord 
Milner,  for  in  his  early  manhood  he  spent  a  good  many  years  in 
Egypt  as  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  then  Khedive.  We  can 
trust  Lord  Milner  right  enough  ;  we  can  trust  him  to  recommend 
the  right  thing,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  we  can  trust 
either  the  Government  or  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  it. 
That  is  why  I  thought  it  important  in  my  position  as  chairman 
of  this  company  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  the  hope  that  both 
those  who  hear  it  and  those  who  read  it  may  feci  the  extreme 
importance  of  focussing  public  attention  upon  Egypt,  because 
unless  we  do  so  most  assuredly  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  a 
new  Ireland  on  our  hands  in  the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
British  Empire — namely,  the  half-way  house  between  London  and 
Bombay.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  now  move  :  "  That  the  directors' 
report,  together  with  the  annexed  statement  of  accounts,  duly 
audited,  be  received,  approved  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.,  or  Is.  6d.  per  share,  less  income-tax  of  5s.  9d. 
in  the  £,  be  paid." 

Mr.  Edward  Nathan  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously  without  comment. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring 
directors  (Sir  Ernest  Spencer  and  Mr.  II.  E.  Barker). 

Sir  Westby  B.  Perclval,  K.C.M.G.,  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crowther,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
auditors  (Messrs.  Cooper  Bros.  &  Co.)  were  reappointed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Printed  and   Puhlishid   ffir  the  Proprietor*,  The;  Saturday   Rrvirw,   Ltd.,    in.  Kino;  Snort,  Cov.nl   Clinton,   in  tin-  Parish  of  St.   Paul,   in  tin-  County  ol 
London,  hy  rfSUttl  Riiiacii,  Ltd.,  24,  Klorol  Street,  CeveiU  Cardon,  VV.C.?.    Saturday,  July  lift,  1919.  ' 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  gigantic  peace  celebration  appears  to  us  much 
the  same  as  a  consular  show  provided  in  the  Roman 
amphitheatre  by  some  ambitious  politician.  What  the 
business  will  cost,  we  don't  know  :  but  its  only  object 
can  be  to  put  the  unthinking  mob  in  a  good  humour. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  nation  have  lost  in  the  war 
either  relations  or  money,  or  both.  What  reason  have 
they  for  rejoicing?  We  have  plunged  ourselves  so 
deeply  in  debt,  that  the  next  half-century  must  be  one 
long  struggle  with  financial  embarrassments,  national 
and  individual.  We  have  conquered  Germany,  no 
doubt;  but  in  doing-  so  we  have  raised  up  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  all  over  the  world,  namely,  international 
anarchy  and  communism,  which  may  cost  a  civil  war 
to  settle.  Only  the  unthinking  and  the  purseless  can 
sing  in  the  presence  of  Trade  Unions,  whom  we  have 
placed  beyond  the  law. 

The  chief  count  on  which  the  ex-Kaiser  is  to  be  tried 
-  -if  ever  he  is  tried — is  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
'^39  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Belgium.  This 
outcry  about  the  sanctity  of  treaties  is  either  ignorance 
or  cant.  There  has  never  been  an  important  inter- 
national treaty  that  has  not  been  torn  up  or  ignored  or 
modified  within  a  few  years  of  its  signature.  The 
Congress  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  was  torn  up  in  1830 
by  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  was  reversed  as  to  its  chief 
clause  by  Russia  in  1871.  The  treaty  of  London,  1852, 
which  guaranteed  to  Denmark  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  was  torn  up  by  Bismarck  in 
1864,  England,  a  signatory,  standing  idly  by.  The 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  has  been  altered  out  of  recog- 
nition. A  study  of  "  The  Great  European  Treaties  of 
the  19th  Century,"  edited  by  Sir  Augustus  Oakes  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Mowat,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
would  be  an  education  for  our  press  and  politicians. 

Sir  Herbert  Stephen  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
says  that  such  words  as  "trial,"  "justice,  '  "evi- 
dence," and  "counsel"  are  misused  in  connection 
with  William  of  Hohenzollern's  appearance  in  London. 
What  we  propose  to  do  with  the  ex-Kaiser  is,  not  to 
try  him,  but  to  punish  him.  For  that  purpose  a  Court- 
martial  would  be  the  best  tribunal,  and  William  might 
be  indicted  for  breaches  of  martial  law,  as  recognised 
by  the  regulations  of  all  civilised  armies,  and  amplified 
by  what  are  known  as  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 


which  were  signed  by  Germany.  To  mention  only  two 
of  those  Conventions,  No.  8  (articles  1  and  2)  forbids 
the  laying  of  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  use  of  torpedoes  which  do 
not  become  harmless  when  they  have  missed  their 
mark.  Convention  9  forbids  the  bombardment  by 
naval  forces  of  undefended  ports  and  towns.  A 
Declaration  "  prohibits  the  discharge  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from  balloons."  How  queerly  that 
reads  now  ! 

May  we  ask  those  who  bellow  about  "scraps  of 
paper  "  why  an  international  agreement,  called  a 
treaty,  is  any  more  sacrosanct  than  an  agreement 
between  a  Trade  Union  and  employers,  or  than  a 
solemn  pledge  publicly  given  by  a  Minister  to  the 
nation?  We  ask,  because  we  observe  that  the  Trade 
Unions  make  no  bones  about  treating  the  most  recent 
and  deliberate  agreements  with  employers  as  "  scraps 
of  paper."  In  the  dispute  between  operatives  and 
employers  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  workers  repudiated 
all  the  engagements  made  in  their  name  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. We  ask,  because  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  McKenna,  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
pledged  his  word  that  the  excess  profits  duty  was  to  be 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  And  we  see  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Labour 
party  for  not  continuing  that  tax  at  its  full  rate,  and  he 
defends  the  reduction,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  prede- 
cessor's pledge,  but  because  the  80  per  cent,  might 
paralyse  industry  !  Truly,  as  the  old  writer  said,  "  the 
world  is  at  an  end  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
contracts. " 

Spoken  invective,  like  written  satire,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  be  three  parts,  or  wholly,  true.  Some 
nine  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  accused  Mr.  Asquith's 
Government  of  "the  felon  stroke."  The  shot  missed 
its  mark,  because  everybody,  including  Mr.  Balfour, 
knew  that  neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  any  of  his  col- 
leagues was  capable  of  anything  approaching  felony. 
But  when  Beaconsfield  described  Gladstone  as  "intoxi- 
cated with  the  excess  of  his  own  verbosity  "  it  was  a 
palpable  hit,  because  everybody  felt  that  it  was  true. 
For  this  reason  Sir  Edward  Carson's  attack  on  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  at  Belfast  was  inartistic.  We  have 
frequently  in  these  columns  condemned  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  views  as  impracticable;  but  nobody  believes 
that  he  adopted  them  because  he  lost  his  seat  or  his 
office.  If  Sir  Edward  Carson  believes  it,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  does  not  apply  his  knowledge  of  evidence 
to  the  facts  of  politics. 
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The  great  meeting  of  Orangemen  at  Belfast 
makes  it  clear  that  Dominion  Home  Rule  will  not 
be  accepted  by  North  East  Ulster,  for  reasons  which 
were  forcibly  stated  by  Lord  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson.  A  Dominion  Parliament  at 
Dublin  would  mean,  after  a  long  or  short  interval,  the 
proclamation  of  an  Irish  Republic  with  Mr.  de  Valera 
as  president.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  supporters 
deny  this ;  but  we  can  only  judge  of  a  party  by  the 
speeches  of  its  leader.  Mr.  de  Valera  openly  proclaims 
his  intention  of  establishing  an  independent  Irish 
republic.  If  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people,  it  is  for  them  to  repudiate  Mr. 
de  Valera  and  his  speeches.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  must 
forgive  us,  if  we  decline  to  accept  his  denial,  because 
he  is  not  the  acknowledged  leader  of  any  considerable 
section  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  agitation  against 
Sir  Edward  Carson's  speech  was  got  up  by  the  Arch- 
Polypapist  and  his  press,  for  Sir  Edward  has  said 
things  about  Lord  Northcliffe  more  pointed  than  polite. 
The  division  was  a  crushing  snub  to  the  Polypapist. 
The  debate  showed  a  curious  confusion  of  ideas.  Sub- 
jects have  a  right  (not  legal,  but  moral)  to  rebel 
against  tyranny  and  misgovernment ;  and  governments 
have  a  right,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  to  suppress  them 
by  force,  if  they  can.  The  Ulstermen  say,  we  are  loyal 
to  the  Crown  and  Union  ;  but  rather  than  be  ruled  by 
Sinn  Fein  rebels  and  traitors,  we  will  fight.  The  Sinn 
Feiners  say,  we  are  disloyal,  and  demand  an  inde- 
pendent republic  :  but  we  will  not  fight  for  it ;  we  will 
only  intrigue  and  plot  with  the  enemies  of  England. 
It  will  take  a  great  deal  to  make  the  English  people 
suppress  an  Ulster  rebellion  against  Sinn  Feinism. 

The  Cotton  dispute  has  been  settled,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  'victory  for  the  employees,  though  the 
Radical  press,  by  misrepresenting  the  facts,  tried  their 
best  to  make  it  appear  so.  On  the  question  of  hours, 
which  was  the  vital  point,  the  employers  won,  but  they 
gave  way  about  reducing  the  time  limit  of  the  agree- 
ment from  eighteen  to  nine  months.  The  employees 
and  their  newspapers  made  a  great  hullabaloo  about 
this  concession,  but  it  was  raising  dust  to  cover  their 
own  retreat.  Both  sides  are  relieved  and  surprised  at 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  business  is 
very  brisk,  we  are  glad  to  say.  Many  mills  are  so  full 
up  with  orders  that  for  some  kinds  of  yarn  they  refuse 
to  quote  prices. 

The  working  classes  denounce  the  income  tax  as 
"abominable  taxation,"  when  they  have  to  pay  jt, 
though  they  are  insistent  that  other  people,  whose  in- 
comes are  above  ^"250,  shouW  pay  10s.  out  of  every 
£1.  The  income-tax,  which  we  agree  is  abominable, 
defrayed  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  the  war  (together 
with  excess  profits  duty),  and  the  amount  paid  by 
those  whose  incomes  range  between  ^250  and  /Ti6o 
was  quite  inconsiderable,  not  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
A  witness  before  the  Traffic  Committee  advocated  a 
levy  on  capital  (always  excepting  ^1,000  and  under) 
to  carry  out  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  so  that 
the  local  authorities  might  be  provided  with  funds 
without  paying  any  interest  to  the  people  whose  money 
was  requisitioned.  The  working  classes,  if  such 
words  are  applicable  now  to  anybody,  have  not  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  honesty  in  fiscal  matters. 

Sir  Eric  Ceddes  struck  the  key-note  of  our  very 
serious  industrial  situation  when  he  said  "it  is  the 
surest  wav  to  national  bankruptcy  to  go  on  subsidising 
services."  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  system 
of  subsidies  out  of  the  general  taxation  conceals  from 
the  public  the  financial  results  of  giving  to  every  trade 
union  whatever  it  chooses  to  demand.  The  6s.  a  ton 
on  coal  has  suddenly  opened  men's  eyes.  Mr.  Smillie 
has  the  immeasurable  effrontery  to  describe  a  grave 
derision  of  the  Cabinet  ns  "an  election  dodge":  but 
the  anirer  of  the  Coal  Miners'  Federation  onlv  convinces 
„s  of  Ihe  rightness  of  (he  decision.  The  pity  is  that 
the  Government  did  not  realise  what  they  were  about 
when  thev  appointed  the  Coal  Commission,  and  in- 
structed Mr.  Justice  Sankcy  to  avert  a  coal  strike  at 


any  cost.  We  do  not  know  that  such  instructions 
were  given  :  but  we  cannot  explain  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey's  conduct  of  the  inquiry  and  his  Reports  on  any 
other  hypothesis. 

Other  men  of  great  authority  in  the  worlds  of  busi- 
ness and  science  have  been  uttering  sage  and  grave 
words  to  the  public  :  may  they  not  be  too  late  !  Mr. 
W.  L.  Hichens,  the  cultivated  chairman  of  Cammell 
Laird  &  Co.,  whose  views  on  capital  and  labour  lean 
rather  to  socialism,  said  at  Sheffield:  "the  result  of 
the  recent  increase  in  wages  and  shortening  of  hours  in 
the  engineering  industry  is  that  the  output  per  man 
per  hour  has  gone  down  by  30  to  33!  per  cent.,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  every  industry."  From  Manchester 
we  are  told  that  steel  will  be  £2  a  ton  dearer. 
Professor  Armstrong  said,  "it  is  well  that  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
masses  now,  for  its  inevitable  consequences  will  be  our 
industrial  downfall  at  an  early  date."  Professor  Bone 
said  that  "the  fact  we  require  to  bring  home  to  our 
Government,  the  working  people,  and  every  section  of 
the  community  for  that  matter,  is  that  whereas  out  of 
the  American  mines  they  got  in  191 7,  770  tons  of  coal 
per  worker  employed,  the  British  equivalent  was  about 
240  tons,  and  that  the  British  production  is  still 
declining,  and  the  American  production  is  still 
advancing. " 

Few  speeches,  even  in  these  momentous  days,  have 
made  a  greater  impression  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  that  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  on  the  proposal  to 
raise  the  price  of  coal  by  6s.  a  ton.  Coldly,  slowly, 
with  scientific  precision,  the  great  anatomist  dropped 
fact  after  fact  into  the  ear  of  a  hushed,  and  at  times  a 
terrified,  audience.  It  was  a  triumph,  not  of  rhetoric, 
but  of  arithmetic,  and  the  figures  used  were  the  same 
as  those  admitted  by  the  Sankey  Commission.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Labour  members  were, 
for  once,  cowed,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  Minister's 
arguments,  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  For  the 
first  time,  a  cool  and  ruthless  hand  exposed  the 
troubles  from  which  Britain  is  suffering,  namely,  greed 
and  laziness.  Double  wages  for  half  the  work  must 
lead  swiftly,  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  showed,  to 
national  bankruptcy. 

As  long  as  the  amount  extorted  by  the  miners  from 
the  community  in  an  hour  of  distress  was  concealed 
by  a  subsidy,  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  gang  bluffed  and 
threatened  for  all  they  were  worth.  But  subsidies 
raised  by  borrowing  can't  go  on  for  ever:  and  the 
moment 'it  is  proposed  to  make  the  consumer  pay  in 
an  increased  price  for  the  miners'  trebled  wages,  the 
selfishness  of  a  class,  "  resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the 
State,"  becomes  apparent  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
And  as  the  wages  rise,  the  output  falls.  Making 
allowance  for  deficiency  and  delay  of  transport  (most  of 
which  is  due  to  the  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours 
of  railway  men),  the  main  cause  of  reduced  output  is 
absenteeism,  which  has  increased  so  steadily  that  the 
inference  which  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  drew  is  unavoid- 
able When  the  miner  has  made  a  certain  amount  of 
money  he  knocks  off  work.  All  the  talk  about  want 
of  wagons  and  tubs  is  answered  by  the  cold  figure  :  the 
percentage,  of  absenteeism  was  10.7  in  1913  and 
13  per  cent,  in  May,  1919. 

The  average  pit  price  per  ton  of  coal  has  risen  from 
10s.  lid.  in  1913  to  26s.  oid.  in  1919  :  and  the  average 
price  per  ton  sold  has  risen  from  us.  to  29s.  3*d.  Ut 
this  great  rise,  nearly  300  per  cent.,  far  the  largest 
part  is  due  to  the  miners'  wage,  which  has  more  than 
trebled.  In  1913,  taking  the  price  of  IIS.  per  ton  sold, 
labour  stood  for' 6s.  io*d.  S  timber  and  stores  IS.  id.  ; 
other  costs,  is.  ;  royalties,  6d.  ;  owners  profit  is.  6*d. 
In  l9I9l  taking  the  price  of  29s.  per  ton  so  d 

labour  per  ton  is  21s.  iofd.,  or  more  than  treWe, 
timber  and  stores,  3s.  7".  (more  than  treble);  other 
costs,  is.  lH  ;  royalties,  7*d.  \  owners  profits,  IS.  3*0. 
(less  than  before)'.  But  before  the  coal  reaches  the 
consumer,  another  £1  has  to  be  added  to  thepriee, 
for  carriage,  profits,  and  wages,  to  intermediaries,  so 
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that  we  have  to  pay  or  will  have  to  pay  49s.  *per  ton, 
on  the  top  of  which  comes  the  new  6s.  Such  is  the 
cost  of  communal  Socialism. 

If  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  55s.  a  ton  for  house- 
hold coal  is  appalling,  the  position  with  regard  to 
domestic  industry  and  our  export  trade  is,  if  possible, 
more  serious.  It  means  dearer  iron  and  steel,  and,  as 
we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  dearer  gas,  dearer 
electric  light  and  power,  dearer  clothes,  etc.,  for  every- 
thing comes  back  to  coal.  If  we  could  live  within  a 
ring  fence,  it  wouldn't  matter  so  much  :  dog  would  eat 
dog,  and  if  the  miners  made  us  pay  through  the  nose 
for  coal,  some  other  group  would  make  them  pay 
smartly  for  bread  and  boots.  But  Britain,  as  a 
nation,  is  obliged  to  import  food  and  raw  materials  in 
exchange  for  coal,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  ships.  If 
our  coal  and  steel  and  machinery  and  ships  can  only  be 
exported  at  a  far  higher  cost  than  the  coal,  steel, 
machinery  and  ships  of  other  nations,  America  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  ruined.  Now  American  coal  can  be 
placed  f.o.b.  in  American  ports  for  20s.  a  ton,  while 
British  (including  railway)  cannot  be  done  under  35s. 
Rails  in  Britain,  after  the  rise  in  coal,  £17  10s.  a  ton; 
in  the  United  States  £10  a  ton.  Ship-plates  in  Britain, 
£ij  15s.  a  ton,  before  the  rise;  after,  probable  price, 
£19  a  ton;  American,  price  ,£14  a  ton.  Pig-iron, 
Cleveland,  £9  a  ton  ;  and  Pittsburg,  £6  a  ton.  These 
are  staggering  prices. 

The  industrial  position  is  more  serious  than  any  we 
have  ever  envisaged  before.  Heaven  forbid  we  should 
use  the  situation  to  attack  this  or  that  Minister  :  but 
really  the  country  is  entitled  to  blame  the  Government 
for  the  coal  difficulty.  In  the  middle  of  a  prolonged 
winter,  whilst  the  Prime  Minister  was  peace-making  in 
Paris,  Messrs.  Smillie,  Tawney,  Webb,  and  Co. 
thought  they  saw  a  chance  of  capturing  the  State 
machine.  Accordingly,  a  strike  of  miners,  railwaymen 
and  dock  labourers  was  threatened.  In  order  to  avert 
this,  the  Government  appointed  a  packed  Commission 
to  grant  whatever  the  miners  asked.  Those  tactics 
never  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  findings  of  a  Commis- 
sion carry  no  weight,  when  it  is  composed  of  partisans, 
scowling  at  one  another  across  a  room,  with  a  presi- 
dent whose  weakness  and  partiality  became  a  bye- 
word,  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  Mr.  Justice 
Thankee. 

A  strong  and  impartial  Commission,  composed  of 
men  unconnected  with  the  coal  trade  as  owners  or 
miners,  and  economists  of  recognised  standing,  would 
have  presented  very  different  Reports  from  those  of  the 
Judge  (formerly  standing  counsel  to  the  Miners' 
Federation  for  South  Wales),  and  those  entirely  mis- 
chievous persons,  Messrs.  Tawney,  Webb,  Money, 
and  Smillie.  Everything  that  Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges, 
and  Herbert  Smith  demanded  (in  the  hope  of  getting, 
perhaps,  half),  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and 
nationalisation  of  mines,  was  granted  with  abject  com- 
plaisance. Now  we  see  the  result.  The  figures  on 
which  the  Reports  were  based  have  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  :  indeed,  the  chief  basis  of  the  Reports  was 
"  hope,"  and  reliance  on  Mr.  Smillie's  honour.  Messrs. 
Sankey,  Tawney,  Webb  and  Money  are  completely 
discredited  as  economists,  and  exhibited  as  sanguine 
dreamers,  if  not  sinister  partisans.  The  miners  have 
asked  and  been  granted  more  than  the  industry 
can  bear. 

The  well-meant  endeavour  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Servants'  Registries  has  been  a 
failure,  as  are  most  attempts  to  dispense  with  the 
skilled  intermediary.  The  Labour  or  Exchange  bureaux 
cannot  make  the  necessary  inquiries  into  the  characters 
of  the  females  whom  they  despatch  to  distracted  mis- 
tresses, inquiries  which  are  made  by  agencies  like  the 
Hunt's  and  the  Watson's  with  long  experience  and 
trained  staffs  at  their  disposal.  The  consequence  is 
that  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  intractable  females  are 
taken  from  the  Employment  Offices,  with  resultant 
domestic  disturbance.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  war, 
and  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Government  of 


millions  a  day.  The  women  worked  hard,  no  doubt  : 
they  were  fed  and  paid,  as  they  never  had  been  fed  and 
paid  before.  They  are  unwilling  to  return  to  the  hum- 
drum routine  of  a  household,  and  they  are  told  by 
female  orators  in  Hyde  Park  that  domestic  service  is 
white  slavery. 

Clearly  a  twentieth-century  satirist  should  write  a 
new  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  for  since  the  advent  of 
democracy  in  1905  snobbishness  was  never  more 
rampant.  A  Mr.  Charles  William  Wallace  (is  he  one 
of  "Wallace  Brothers"?)  made  a  will  leaving 
^250,000  away  from  his  son,  Captain  Wallace,  to  the 
British  and  Indian  treasuries  in  the  event  of  the  son 
"  failing  to  attain  a  baronetcy  or  higher  honour."  The 
reasons  given  were  that,  "  subject  to  the  right  to  make 
provision  for  his  children,  all  acquisitions,  great  or 
small,  if  acquired  by  the  testator  through  the  people, 
as  mine  were,  should  return  to  the  people."  There  is  a 
mixture  of  democratic  cant  and  vulgarity  about  this 
testament  that  is  disgusting.  Observe  that  if  the  son 
is  made  a  baronet,  or  a  peer,  all  Wallace's  rhetorical 
flourish  about  the  people  becomes  so  much  ink  and 
paper,  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  Indian  ryots,  through 
whom,  presumably,  the  money  was  made,  may  go 
hang. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  court  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  will,  because  everybody  knows  that  a  baronetcy 
or  a  peerage  can  be  bought,  and  this  is  a  premium  on  a 
corrupt  bargain.  We  seem  to  remember  a  case  in  the 
books  where  a  will,  dependent  on  the  beneficiary 
obtaining  a  revival  of  the  Dukedom  of  Kingston,  was 
set  aside  as  contra  bonos  mores.  There  are  many 
other  signs  of  snobbery.  More  than  4,000  guests  are 
invited  to  the  King's  Garden  Party.  Yet  for  days 
afterwards  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  announce- 
ments (costing  many  "treasuries")  that  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Pastry  Cook  were  unavoidably  prevented  from 
obeying  their  Majesties'  command,"  etc.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  flooded  with  new  peers,  until  it  is  as  numer- 
ous a  body  as  the  Commons,  the  difficulty  being,  as 
Lord  Curzon  said,  to  keep  the  applicants  out.  Since 
1905  more  than  a  hundred  ardent  Liberal  spirits  have 
voluntarily  entered  the  fortress  of  privilege  and  caste, 
and  with  their  own  hands  (or  cheque  books)  turned  the 
key  on  the  professions  of  their  past. 

Why  should  the  public  be  breathlessly  interested  in 
the  flights  of  these  gigantic  air-ships  across  the 
herring-pond  ?  Probably  they  are  not,  and  the  excite- 
ment is  a  press-stunt.  Travelling  by  air-ship  is  far  too 
expensive  for  short  voyages,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Travelling  by  aeroplane,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  cheaper,  is  too  dangerous  for 
the  ordinary  passenger,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  We 
are  told,  with  a  "thrill,"  that  in  three  days  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  newspapers  can  reach  us. 
Di  boni  avertite !  Our  own  press  is  trial  enough;  but 
the  prospect  of  the  American  press,  with  its  person- 
alities and  slang,  being  added  unto  our  burthens  is 
intolerable.  We  appeal  to  our  great  Polypapists,  to 
Lord  Northcliffe,  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  to  Sir  Edward' 
Hulton,  to  our  self-appointed  representative  Sir  George 
Riddell,  to  save  us  from  this  invasion  of  their 
preserves  ! 

Nobody  expects  political  lawyers,  who  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  stepping-stone  to  judicial  pre- 
ferment, to  know  anything  about  trade,  or  finance, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
sessions  orator,  is  an  international  affair.  But  they 
are  expected  to  know  something  of  law,  even  of  so 
recondite  a  branch  as  treaty  law.  The  little  knot  of 
lawyers,  who  are  doing  their  best  to  make  us  a 
laughing-stock  to  Frenchmen  and  Americans  by  their 
amendments  to  the  Alien  Bill,  have  been  pulled  up 
short  by  some  trifles  in  the  shape  of  treaties,  and  have 
at  last  been  made  to  see  that  exclusion  is  a  game  that 
two  can  play  at.  Whilst  Messrs.  Butcher,  Wild, 
Nield,  and  Joynson  Hicks  are  busy  protecting  us  from 
the  German  waiter,  French  and  American  travellers  are 
quietly  darting  about  Germany  and  Austria  and  book- 
ing orders  for  their  firms. 
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WAR  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

THERE  are  still  in  this  country  a  surprising  number 
of  persons  who  regard  war  as  a  severe  but 
bracing  tonic,  to  be  indulged  at  intervals  by  all  wise 
peoples  as  a  form  of  insurance  against  national  decay. 
In  a  world  committed  to  disarmament  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  they  are,  indeed,  chary  of  advertising  their 
views,  and  will  pay  lip-service  to  the  idea  of  universal 
peace,  provided  their  schemes  for  frustrating  it  are 
allowed  to  crawl  to  fruition.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  judge, 
from  the  furtive  greed  with  which  they  devour  the 
Morning  Post  at  breakfast,  the  Globe  at  tea,  and  John 
Bull  on  Wednesdays,  how  real  is  their  devotion  to 
Recdpolitik  and  "evolutionary  ethics,"  and  how  com- 
pletely Prussian  is  their  outlook.  Suggestive  hints  may 
even  be  gleaned  from  their  conversation  in  the  bow 
windows  of  club-rooms.  The  war,  they  say,  has 
been  terrible,  of  course.  But  there  is  no  denying  that 
it  has  "made  men  of  our  boys."  What  a  splendid 
moral  and  physical  gymnasium  for  their  qualities  ! 
England  has  emerged  from  her  trials  strengthened  and 
sobered.  Classes  have  been  welded  together  by  the 
"comradeship  of  the  trenches,"  prejudices  have 
evaporated,  minds  have  been  opened  to  new  truths  or 
reminded  of  old  ones,  our  muscles  are  tauter,  our  out- 
look is  more  serious,  we  have  learnt  to  abhor  the  old 
party  game  and  to  conduct  our  politics  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  national  welfare.  No  mean  return,  this,  for 
our  colossal  sacrifices.  Of  course,  there  has  been  loss 
of  life,  and  valuable  life.  The  speaker  himself  has 
"given"  a  distant  relative,  and  forced  two  of  his 
under-gardeners  to  join  up  urider  the  Derby  scheme. 
But  we  have  gained  the  brothers  Geddes,  and  the 
blessings  of  business  government  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt.  Above  all,  we  have  learnt  never 
to  trust  the  Germans  again,  no,  nor  those  who  have 
been  playing  the  German  game.  The  country  should 
have  listened  to  Lord  Roberts,  instead  of  being  duped 
by  Lord  Haldane.  Then  the  war  would  have  found  us 
prepared,  as  future  wars  will  find  us,  if  only  the  "  poli- 
ticians who  are  still  in  our  midst  "  are  prevented  from 
frittering  away  the  harvest  watered  with  the  blood  of 
our  soldiers  and  reaped  by  the  brains  of  our  business 
men.  If  only  Mr.  Hughes  could  have  stayed  in  this 
country  !  We  want  a  few  like  him,  to  cut  out  the 
German  cancer  which  is  still  sapping  our  vitals.  He, 
at  least,  stood  out  for  hanging  the  Kaiser,  making 
Germany  pay,  and  boycotting  her  trade  for  ever;  and 
if  he  failed,  it  is  only  because  the  hidden  hand,  still  busy 
in  high  places,  was  too  strong  for  him. 

Such,  or  somewhat  such,  is  the  small-talk  of  many  an 
obese  overblown  profiteer,  who  has  fattened  on  the 
war,  and  would  wish  at  all  hazards  to  revive  its  lucra- 
tive agonies  at  the  earliest  moment.  But  it  is  also  on 
the  lips  of  many  whose  sin  is  not  cupidity  so  much  as 
stupidity.  They  are  folks  who  do  not  look  round  and 
ask  themselves  if  the  war  has  in  fact  regenerated  this 
country ;  whose  intellectual  indolence  prompts  them 
rather  to  retail,  with  complacent  unction,  the  stale  clap- 
trap of  the  Evening  News  than  to  trust  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses.  One  gleam  of  that  perspicacity 
which,  they  assure  us,  the  war  has  kindled,  should  have 
sufficed  to  show  them  that  England  has  not  been  trans- 
figured :  that,  so  far  from  being  a  land  fit  for  heroes,  it 
is  still  unfit  for  human  habitation.  "  The  comradeship 
of  the  trenches  "  !  Why,  it  would  seem  that  the  more 
diffe  rent  classes  rubbed  elbows  in  the  trenches,  the  less 
they  liked  each  other.  Assuredly  there  never  was  a  time 
when  class  hatred  was  so  implacable.  To  the  workman 
the  employer  is  a  bloodsucker;  to  the  employer  the 
workman  is  a  Bolshevist;  both  of  them  hate  officialism, 
although  the  workers  clamour  daily  for  new  extensions 
of  its  sphere;  the  trade  unionist  hates  the  non-unionist, 
Ihc  discharged  soldier  hates  the  trade  unionist,  and  they 
all  hale  the  woman  whose  continued  presence  in  in- 
dustry threatens  them,  as  they  think,  with  unemploy- 
ment. Even  within  the  unions  there  is  dissidence  and 
perpetual  wrangling.  Discipline  in  the  Army  and 
the  police  force — our  lasl  buttress  against  revolution 
— is  seriously  relaxed.  Ireland  is  in  a  state 
of  barely  suppressed  anarchy.  Not  only  the 
amenities,  but  the  necessities  of  life — food,  travel, 
shelter — are  insufferably  dear  and  incommodious.  Par- 


liament is  overloaded  and  paralysed.  Worst  of  all, 
opinion  is  in  a  state  of  degraded  flux.  Profiteers  in 
public  hysteria,  like  Mr.  Bottomley  and  Mr.  Billing, 
find  a  market  for  their  scares  and  ramps  hardly  less 
lucrative  than  in  the  blackest  days  of  the  war.  Mean- 
while, the  public,  instead  of  merely  exceeding  their  in- 
comes, as  they  did  before  the  war,  live  on  their  capital, 
or  on  public  largesse,  with  a  gay  improvidence  which 
rejects  every  prediction  of  bankruptcy.  Such,  as  it 
appears  to  people  who  have  the  candour  to  face  it,  is 
the  true  picture  of  our  chastened,  elevated  and  en-  !l 
lightened  England  :  something  rather  better  than  hell, 
and  rather  worse  than  a  fool's  paradise. 

The  sin  of  Germany  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
material  loss  it  has  wrought ;  its  enormity  appears  more 
clearly  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  impoverishment  to  j 
which   we   call   attention.     In  the  very   process  of  j 
destroying  her  hubristic  materialism,  the  conquerors 
have  contracted  its  taint.    We  entered  the  war  deter- 
mined not  merely  to  crush  Germany,  but  to  give  her  a 
lesson  in  good  sense  and  good  manners ;  resolved  to 
meet  her  barbarity  with  chivalry,  her  pomposity  with 
humour ;  to  be  humane,  where  she  was  savage ;  to  be 
cool,  where  she  was  frenzied ;  and  at  all  hazards  to 
resist  the  infection  of  her  vile  spirit.    Can  it  be  said 
that  we  have  succeeded  ?  Imitation  of  her  methods  was, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  forced  upon  us.    Liberty  had  to 
be  limited  in  a  thousand  directions.    Conscription,  the 
censorship,  the  dragooning  of  reluctant  minorities,  con- 
trols and  restrictions  innumerable  had  to  be  endured. 
So    much    was    the    inevitable    price    of  victory. 
What  was  not  so  inevitable,  yet  supervened,  was  the  J 
"contagion  "  of  the  war's  "  slow  stain,"  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  human  spirit,  the  vindictiveness,  the 
mutual  suspicion,  the  mania  for  spy-hunting  and  shirker-  : 
baiting  which  superseded  the  lofty  temper  of  1914.     A  ' 
man's  patriotism  in  these  later  days  was  measured  by 
his  readiness  to  hustle  into  a  barbed  wire  compound  a  . 
few  infirm  and  elderly  German  governesses,  who  had  .• 
hitherto    been    exempted    from    internment,  simply 
because  the  minutest  examination  of  their  activities  had  i 
disclosed  no  evidence  of  hostile  intention.    It  was  also  • 
measured  by  his  willingness  to  sneer  at  Lord  Haldane  \ 
and  his  "  spiritual  home  "  :  the  assumption  being,  as  it  il 
seemed,  that  no  one  could  admire  Kant,  Hegel  or  j 
Herman  Lotze  without  secretly  drinking  the  Kaiser's  * 
toast.    By  parity  of  reasoning  every  German  drinks  f\ 
that  of  George  V.,  because  every  German  admires  j 
Shakespeare.    But  in  war  it  is  unpatriotic  to  reason. 
It  was  not  ours  to  reason  why,  nor  to  make  reply, 
when  the  profiteer  and  the  jingo  entered  on  their  in- 
heritance, together  with  the  militarist  pressman,  who 
in  the  name  of  national  unity  did  his  utmost  to  set  the 
politician  against  the  business  man,  and  both  against 
the  soldier,  and  all  three  against  the  civil  servant. 
"  Funk-holes,"  "  rabbits,"  "  Government  umbrellas," 
"hidden  hands,"  and  cloven  hooves — such  was  the 
dignified  vocabulary  of  those  who  waged  our  war  on 
paper,  and  whose  extreme  coolness  and  gallantry — in 
Fleet  Street — precipitated  our  final  triumph.   We  could 
wish  it  had  been  different. 

It  is  hard  to  doubt  that  there  is  something  in  war 
itself  which  provides  a  seed-ground  for  these  degraded 
follies.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  elaborated  a 
parallel*,  almost  uncanny  in  its  felicity,  between  this 
process,  as  it  occurred  in  England  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  in  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Differences,  of  course,  there  are,  the  chief  being  that 
Athens  lost,  whereas  the  Allies  won.  But  in  general 
there  is  an  extraordinary  congruity  between  the  two 
cases.  Sea-power  and  blockade  were  pitted  against 
land-power.  Nicias,  the  advocate  (and  in  this  case  the 
successful  advocate  for  a  time)  of  peace  by  negotiation, 
is  unmistakably  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  reader  will  cast 
different  people  for  the  part  of  Cleon,  according  to  his 
politics  :  Cleon  was  the  most  effective  platform  Speaker 
of  his  day,  and  those  who  attacked  him  had  to  face  the 
vengeance  of  the  "  informers,"  who  were  quick  to  label 
his  critics  as  pro-Spartans.  Though  a  civilian,  he 
aspired  to  direct  military  operations  in  the  field.     He  I 


*  '  Aristophanes  and  the  War-party.  A  study  In  the  contem- 
porary criticism  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  By  Gilhert  Murray. 
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made-  a  hash  of  these  at  Amphipolis,  a  failure  Which 
provoked  loud  outcries  against  "amateur  strategy." 
There  was  a  great  shortage  of  food  and  fuel.  The 
Spartans  had  ravaged  the  olive  trees  of  Attica,  and 
thus  created  a  dearth  of  fats,  which  was  the  more 
serious  for  Athens,  since  to  the  Greeks  olive  oil  meant 
not  only  hutter,  but  soap,  and  lamplight.  The 
Athenian  consumer's  consequent  loss  of  calories  may 
have  contributed  to  the  virulence  of  a  great  epidemic 
of  disease  which  occurred  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war. 
Business  men — provision-dealers  in  particular — began 
to  supplant  the  old  governing  class  in  the  political 
field.  Pericles  was  driven  out  of  public  life,  and  died 
almost  unregarded.  And  what  could  one  do,  said 
people,  with  a  genteel  old  bungler  like  Nicias,  who 
spent  all  his  time  working  at  the  Strategion  (or  War 
Office)  instead  of  keeping  the  mob  amused  and  in- 
terested? They  clamoured  for  more  push  and  go— for 
I  touch  of  business-government,  and  the  contemporary 
Bottomleys  and  Billings  were  not  deaf  to  their  cry. 
Spy-mania  was  peculiarly  rampant,  and  many  charges 
were  brought  of  trading  with  the  enemy  and  dealing  in 
prohibited  imports.  No  charge  brought  against  a 
public  man  was  too  grotesque  to  gain  credence.  The 
informers  blackmailed  their  victims  right  and  left. 
There  was  a  violent  campaign  against  aliens,  whom  in 
Periclean  days  Athens  had  been  proud  to  admit  to  a 
share  in  her  privileges.  The  Athenians  were  arrogant 
in  victory,  and  rejected  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
concluding  an  honourable  peace.  In  defeat,  they 
savagely  attacked  their  rulers.  Soon  after  the  final 
crash,  they  judicially  murdered  their  best  and  wisest 
counsellor — Socrates,  nominally  for  telling  them  that 
the  sun  is  composed  of  minerals,  which,  in  fact,  it  is. 
Such  was  the  havoc  of  opinion  wrought  by  war  upon 
the  most  liberal-minded  of  critics  :  so  was  torn  from 
her  grasp  that  lamp  of  wisdom  and  grace  whose  broken 
afterglow  still  illuminates  our  iron  age.  Let  those  who 
secretly  look  forward  to  another  war  be  warned  by  the 
example  of  Athens. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  EGYPT. 

IT  has  been  the  fashion  in  F^ngland  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  recent  revolt  in  Egypt  by  repre- 
senting it  as  due  to  a  small  class  of  disappointed  Babu 
office-seekers  supported  by  a  few  irresponsible  rioters. 
It  is  time  that  we  realized  that  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  not  a  Babu  revolt.  It  was  a  singularly 
well-concerted  rising  of  all  classes  of  Egyptian  society, 
of  Mohammedans  and  Copts,  of  peasants,  of  Pashas, 
and  Government  officials.  The  reason  that  we  had  to 
picket  the  whole  length  of  the  railways  and  telegraph 
lines  was  not  the  fear  of  attack  from  the  professional 
revolutionary,  but  because  Mahomet  Ahmet,  the 
peasant,  came  along  with  a  spade,  and  expunged  the 
labours  of  the  repairing  party,  which  had  passed  ahead 
some  hours  previously. 

How  was  it  then  that  less  than  half  a  century  of 
British  rule  effected  what  centuries  of  Oriental  oppres- 
sion had  failed  to  effect,  and  reduced  the  most  pusil- 
lanimous and  peace-loving  peasantry  in  the  world  to  a 
condition  of  hysterical  revolt? 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  principal  factors 
of  the  problem  with  which  we  had  to  deal  in  Egypt. 
Egypt  may  be  nmghly  divided  into  peasants  and  "intel- 
lectuals." The  peasants,  who  compose  the  immense 
majority  of  the  nation,  differ  very  little  in  mind,  educa- 
tion, and  general  outlook  from  the  most  uncivilised 
African  savage.  They  are  intensely  parochial  and 
utterly  indifferent  to  political  theory.  As  long  as  their 
local  administration  is  reasonably  free  from  the  grosser 
forms  of  corruption,  they  will  never  concern  themselves 
with  the  rulers  of  the  country.  The  intellectuals,  who 
are  an  extremely  small  minority,  are  mildly  imbued  with 
modern  political  theory,  and  intensely  convinced  of  the 
value  of  political  power  as  a  means  of  personal 
enrichment. 

The  two  classes,  however,  are  not  entirely  discon- 
nected. There  is  an  intermediate  class  consisting  of 
the  sons  of  peasants  who  have  been  educated  at  local 
independent  schools,  or  who  have  been  sent  to  the  uni- 


versity of  El  Azhar  in  Cairo.  Their  education  has 
been  largely  controlled  by  the  intellectuals,  and  they 
form  a  link  between  the  "  Effendia  "  and  the  peasant. 

Now  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that,  if  our  ad- 
ministration in  Egypt  was  to  be  in  any  way  stable  we 
must  conciliate  one  or  other  of  these  two  sections  of 
society.  You  cannot  govern  a  country,  unless  some 
portion  of  it  is,  if  not  loyal,  at  least  acquiescent.  We 
could,  then,  have  formed  this  element  of  stability  by 
either  of  two  methods.  We  could  have  co/iciliated  the 
Effendia  by  handing  over  the  entire  administration  of 
the  country  to  them  and  allowing  them  to  batten  un- 
hampered on  the  helpless  peasantry  ;  or  we  could  have 
reduced  the  peasants  to  immovable  acquiescence  by 
sound  local  administration.  We  were  restrained,  pos- 
sibly by  moral  considerations,  from  adopting  the  first 
course,  and  we  were  too  Laodicean  to  adopt  the  second. 
We  ensured  the  corruption  of  the  local  administration 
by  handing  it  over  to  the  Effendia,  whom  in  turn  we 
reduced  to  sedition  by  preventing  the  larger  and  more 
saisfactory  forms  of  extortion.  The  salient  feature  of 
British  administration  in  Egypt  is  that  it  is  not  British. 
The  village  is  ruled  by  an  Egyptian  Omdah.  The  dis- 
trict is  ruled  by  an  Egyptian  Mamur.  The  province  is 
ruled  by  an  Egyptian  Governor,  who  is  in  turn  respon- 
sible to  an  Egyptian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  only 
British  element  is  supplied  by  a  British  adviser  to  the 
Ministry,  and  by  a  British  Inspector  to  every  two  or 
three  provinces,  who  wanders  about  in  the  hope  of  col- 
lecting the  complaints  of  the  oppressed.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  executive  power,  and  can  only  report  to  the 
British  adviser,  who  in  turn  must  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Egyptian  Minister.  It  is  obvious  from 
this  what  a  very  small  part  British  influence  can  play 
in  the  practical  details  of  administration,  and  it  is,  after 
all,  these  small  details  which  constitute  the  efficiency 
of  the  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administered.  It  is  true  that  the  British  adviser  can 
enforce  his  views  on  all  large  questions  of  policy ;  but 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  row  with  the  Egyptian 
minister  over  every  small  point  of  local  inefficiency  or 
injustice.  But  as  far  as  the  peasant  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  the  large  questions  of  policy,  but  the  small  ques- 
tions of  detail,  which  really  affect  his  life.  And  on 
these  small  questions  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
a  system  of  bargaining,  by  which  the  Egyptian  minister 
is  allowed  to  bring  off  some  much-coveted  job,  on  the 
condition  that  he  dismisses  a  Mamur  who  has  con- 
ducted his  corruption  with  more  than  usual  clumsiness. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  peasant  will  not  have  the  courage  to  appeal  to  the 
British  Inspector  at  all.  Unless  he  is  driven  to  despera- 
tion, he  will  not  offend  his  close  and  immediate  tyrants 
by  an  appeal  to  a  distant  and  uncertain  machinery. 
Hassan,  for  instance,  is  an  outlying  dependent  of  a 
family  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  inducing  the 
authorities  to  select  an  Omdah  from  their  ranks.  As 
EgVptian  peasant  life  largely  consists  of  bitter  family 
feuds,  the  new  Omdah  makes  it  his  business  to  oppress 
the  rival  family  (including  Hassan)  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  An  order  arrives  that  a  number  of  animals  are 
required  by  the  British  Army,  and  the  Omdah  takes  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  out  Hassan's  stock.  Hassan 
appeals  to  the  Mamur,  who  quashes  the  case,  for  the 
very  adequate  reason  that  he  has  a  private  and  lucra- 
tive arrangement  with  the  Omdah,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  money  paid  for  the  animals  remains  in  his 
pocket,  instead  of  passing  to  the  peasant  proprietor. 
Is  Hassan  going  to  acquire  the  permanent  hostility  of 
the  Omdah  and  the  Mamur,  and  the  certainty  of  future 
oppression  by  appealing  to  a  British  Inspector  who  has 
no  executive  powers? 

The  evils  of  the  system  have,  of  course,  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  war.  Vast  quantities  of  food,  labour,  and 
transport  animals  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
British  Army  in  Egypt.  They  have  been  entirely  levied 
by  the  local  Egyptian  officials,  who  have  thus  had  an 
unrivalled  field  for  the  exercise  of  extortion,  corruption, 
and  nepotism,  while  the  peasant,  if  he  complained, 
was  persuaded  by  them  that  the  oppression  under 
which  he  suffered  was  solely  caused  by  British  rule. 
The  labour  corps  was  bound  to  be  unpopular,  even  if  the 
means  of  levying  it  had  been  above  suspicion,  for  the 
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peasant  regards  the  distinction  between  leaving  his 
village  and  leaving  this  world  as  merely  dialectical. 
But  when  it  was  used  by  the  local  authorities  as  a 
means  of  paying  off  personal  grudges,  it  was  almost 
sufficient  by  itself  to  lead  to  revolt.  The  levy  of  stock 
was  also  unlikely  to  be  popular.  But  it  would  have 
been  more  popular  if  all  the  purchase  money  had  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  its  hardships 
would  have  been  mitigated,  if  on  the  close  of  the 
campaign  the  animals  had  been  resold  to  their  original 
owners  at  the  original  prices,  instead  of  being  resold 
by  public  auction  at  the  greatly  increased  current 
prices. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  principal  causes  of  the  late  revolt.  It  was  due  to  a 
politically  ambitious,  educated  class  gaining  control  of 
a  peasantry  made  discontented  by  the  absence  of  proper 
local  administration.  Our  only  hope  now  lies  in  doing 
what  we  should  have  done  years  ago;  in  conciliating 
either  the  peasantry  or  the  educated  class  ;  in  getting  on 
or  getting  out,  to  adopt  the  cant  phrase  of  American 
efficiency ;  in  making  the  country  more  English,  or 
less  English.  The  second  we  cannot  do,  if  we  would, 
because  the  problem  of  Egypt  is  so  inextricably  in- 
volved with  that  of  the  Sudan.  If  we  handed  over  the 
Sudan  to  an  independent  Egypt,  we  should  hand  over 
the  entire  population  of  that  country  to  a  people  who 
regard  them  as  slaves  and  dogs,  and  who  would  shame- 
fully misgovern  them.  We  should  make  inevitable  a 
second  Madhist  revolt  and  the  overrunning  of  Egypt  by 
a  horde  of  barbarians ;  for  the  Egyptians  can  never  be 
a  fighting  match  for  the  Sudanese. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  kept  the  Sudan  and  retained 
no  further  interest  in  Egypt,  we  should  naturally  use 
the  Nile,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Sudan,  for  the 
development  of  its  resources  and  Egypt  would  ulti- 
mately become  a  desert.  The  third  course  is  that  we 
should  create  a  military  ring-fence  round  Egypt, 
within  which  the  native  Egyptians  could  misgovern, 
jeopardize  English  interests,  and  create  chaos  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

It  seems  simpler  to  provide  the  country  with  a  really 
efficient  British  administration,  and  so  to  keep  it,  if 
not  loyal,  at  least  reasonably  contented. 


LONDON'S  TAXI-CABS. 

THE  Committee  on  London  vehicular  traffic,  of 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  is  the  chairman,  will 
make  sundry  recommendations  to  Parliament  requiring 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Hackney  Carriages 
Act  of  William  IV.  by  an  amending  Act.  It  is  indeed 
a  proof  of  our  conservatism  that  an  Act  passed  nearly 
ninety  years  ago  to  regulate  horse-drawn  vehicles 
should  be  thought  applicable  to  motors.  Of  course  in 
practice  the  Act  of  William  IV.  has  been  amended  by 
police  rules ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  these  orders  should 
be  given  the  binding  force  of  law. 

1.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  absurd  that  a  radius  of 
five  miles,  fixed  for  a  horse,  should  be  maintained  for 
a  15  h.p.  taxi-cab.  It  will  be  recommended  that  the 
area,  within  which  the  statutory  fares  obtain,  should 
be  extended  to  10  or  12  miles.  This  would  take  in 
Wimbledon  and  Richmond.  Some  regulation  should 
be  made  about  the  back  fare,  for  the  cab  might  have  to 
return  empty. 

2.  The  present  fares  (with  the  additional  6d.)  are 
unsatisfactory.  On  this  point  the  late  Home  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Cave,  is  much  to  blame  for  dilatoriness. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  first  approached  in  January, 
1 91 7,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  by  representa- 
tives of  owners,  drivers  and  the  public,  that  the  old 
fare  of  8d.  for  the  first  mile  and  6d.  for  every  succeed- 
ing mile  was  too  low  in  view  of  the  price  of  petrol,  and 
the  restrictions  on  its  use.  For  six  months  Sir  George 
Cave  did  nothing,  and  in  November,  191 7  he  added  6d. 
to  the  8d.  This  is  unsatisfactory,  because  when  you 
take  ;i  cab  for  a  short  distance,  say  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  it  means  is.  2d.,  which  means  in  most  cases 
is.  (h\.,  for  many  people  arc  foolishly  ashamed  to  ask 

for  dd.  change.    It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  fare  to  is. 


a  mile,  that  is  is.  for  the  first  mile,  and  3d.  for  every 
subsequent  quarter  of  a  mile. 

3.  The  absurd  defect  in  the  law  by  which  a  railway 
station  remains  "  a  private  place,"  where  a  driver  can 
refuse  a  fare  if  he  chooses,  because  he  is  not  plying  for 
hire  in  a  public  place,  will  be  abolished,  and  the  stations 
will  be  legally  streets. 

4.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  by  a  police  regula- 
tion two-thirds  of  the  cabs  on  every  cab-rank  are  liable 
for  immediate  hire;  but  it  is  so,  and  should  be  enforced. 
The  cab-ranks  have  most  of  them  nowadays  a  shelter, 
which  is  a  little  club-house,  where  the  drivers  take  lunch 
or  tea,  and  sit  playing  cards  or  dominoes.  Fre- 
quently ten  or  twelve  taxis  will  be  drawn  up  outside  a 
shelter  (say  in  Piccadilly  opposite  Bath  House),  and  if 
it  is  between  12  and  1  or  4  and  5,  not  one  of  thedrivers 
will  come  out  to  take  a  fare.  A  passenger  should  put 
his  head  into  the  shelter  and  insist  on  a  driver  coming 
out. 

5.  A  recommendation  will  be  made  that  at  night 
every  cab  should  have  the  words  "  For  Hire  "  or  "  Not 
for  Hire"  clearly  illuminated.  The  proposal  that  a 
glass  gauge  should  be  placed  on  the  petrol  tank,  so 
that  the  excuse  "No  petrol"  could  not  be  falsely 
given,  was  made,  not  by  Mr.  Ashford,  as  we  errone- 
ously said  last  week,  but  by  Sir  Park  Goff,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  suggested  reforms. 

6.  All  regulations  and  obligations  between  the 
drivers  and  their  fares,  and  the  remedy  for  any  breach 
thereof,  will  be  clearly  set  out  in  every  cab,  together 
with  cards  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  driver. 

7.  Every  cab  plying  for  hire  by  day,  with  flag  up 
and  uncovered,  is  liable  to  accept  the  first  fare. 

8.  There  are  only  half  the  number  of  taxi-cabs  on 
the  streets  that  there  were  in  1914,  and  more  than 
double  the  number  of  passengers  wanting  cabs.  We 
are  all  of  us  waiting  for  new  cabs  to  appear.  It  is  not 
very  comforting  to  learn  that  the  B.M.C.  is  patching 
up  the  old  sardine-boxes  of  five  years  ago. 

Before  the  war  the  best-cabbed  capital  in  Europe 
was  Vienna,  where  the  taxis  were  luxuriously  comfort- 
able, and  the  drivers  distinguished  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Viennese.  The  Parisian  "  cocher  "  has  a  bad 
reputation  for  incivility  and  greed,  and  one  must  have 
been  to  New  York  to  know  what  real  extortion  means. 
The  London  taxi-driver  before  the  war  was  civil 
enough ;  but,  like  everybody  else,  he  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  riotous,  spendthrift,  immoral  crowds  of  persons 
collected  in  London  from  all  the  countries  of  both 
hemispheres.  Whether  London  will  ever  recover  its 
balance  of  mind  and  good-humour  it  is  impossible  to 
say  :  certainly  the  time  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  public,  who  use  taxi-cabs,  owe  whatever  im- 
provements they  may  get  almost  entirely  to  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  Sir  Park  Goff,  M.P.  for 
Cleveland,  and  to  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  who  represents 
the  Hornsey  division.  They  owe  nothing  at  all  to  the 
sixty-five  Metropolitan  members,  who  presumably  have 
been  chosen  to  interest  themselves  in  London  ques- 
tions, but  who  are  now,  as  they  always  have  been, 
"  dumb  dogs  "  every  one.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  who  sat  for  South  Kensington  till  the 
last  election,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  the 
taxi-cab  matter,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Gilbert,  who  has  been 
useful  on  the  Committee,  the  London  members  have 
been  either  too  timid  or  too  indifferent  to  lift  a  finger  in 
this  business.  We  remember,  of  course,  that  the  taxi- 
drivers  are  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  London 
members;  but  for  one  taxi-driver  on  the  electoral  roll 
there  must  be  at  least  ten  users  of  taxis.  Nor  is  this 
any  excuse  for  the  members'  neglect  of  duty.  But  the 
inferior  character  of  the  Metropolitan  representatives 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us,  as  has  been  the  action 
towards  it  of  the  Unionist  organisation.  There  are 
still  half-a-dozen  perfectly  safe  scats  in  the  western  and 
south  western  districts  of  the  capital.  Instead  of  see- 
ing that  these  seats  are  taken  by  young  men  of  brains, 
who  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  party  in  Parliament, 
they  have  been  given  to  a  colonial  politician,  totally 
ignorant  and  careless  of  English  politics,  to  an  obscure 
mayor,  and  to  industrious  nonentities  from  the  London 
County  Council.     Two  of  these  seats  will  shortly  again 
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become  vacant.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Unionist 
"bosses"  that  they  will  bring  forward  one  or  two 
young  Tories  of  brains  and  character,  if  indeed  such  a 
creature  still  exists  in  the  political  world? 


♦MARVELL  AND  OTHER  CONTEMPORARIES. 

FROM  Cowley  we  turn  to  the  older  poet  who  shared 
with  him  such  great  contemporary  reputation 
and  such  posthumous  decline,  Edmund  Waller.  He, 
too,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  but  he  had  "  gone  down  " 
many  years  before  the  time  of  Cowley  or  Marvell.  But 
the  latter  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with  Waller's 
'  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,'  first  published  in  1645. 
The  "Summer  Islands"  are  the  Bermudas.  The  sub- 
ject was  not  suggested  to  Marvell  by  this  poem,  which, 
after  an  account  of  the  Islands,  goes  on  to  describe  a 
fight  with  two  stranded  whales.  Marvell's  subject, 
the  arrival  of  Puritan  exiles  at  this  western  Paradise, 
suggested  by  his  residence  as  tutor  to  a  ward  of 
Cromwell  at  the  house  of  the  Oxenbridges,  who  had 
twice  visited  the  Bermudas  Religionis  causa.  But  he 
drew  largely  on  Waller  for  his  description  of  the 
islands,  and  almost  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  Waller's  poem  : — 

"  Where  he  the  huge  Sea-Monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  Deep  upon  their  Backs, 
He  lands  its  on  a  grassy  stage." 

The  italics  of  us  are  our  own,  but  the  emphasis  and 
contrast  with  the  "  huge  Sea-Monsters  "  is  often 
missed. 

Then  Marvell  writes, 

"  He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  everything  " 

with  a  felicity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his  original 
"  Eor  the  kind  spring,  which  but  salutes  us  here, 
Inhabits  there,  and  courts  them  all  the  yeare." 
In    the  same    way    Marvell    goes    on  to    his  well- 
known  description  of  the  fruits  of  the  islands  and  the 
ambergris  of  the  sea,  which  was  nearly  all  in  Waller 
before  him ;  but  Marvell  translates  it  all  into  poetry, 
where  Waller  gave  little  better  than  a  catalogue  or 
at  most  an  attractive  menu. 

It  is  interesting,  while  on  this  subject,  to  notice,  even 
though  the  instances  are  rather  trifling,  that  Marvell 
twice  more  drew  on  '  The  Battle  of  the  Summer 
Islands,'  once  before  and  once  after  writing  'Ber- 
mudas. '  The  earlier  instance  is  in  the  poem  '  Upon 
the  Hill  and  Grove  at  Bill-borow,'  where  he  borrows 
the  phrase  "Groves  of  Pikes,"  and  the  later  in  the 
lines  which  he  addressed  to  Cromwell  on  Blake's 
victory  off  Teneriffe,  where,  after  a  description  of 
Teneriffe  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Waller's  account 
of  the  Bermudas,  he  breaks  off, 

"  But  whilst  I  draw  that  Scene,  where  you  ere  long, 
Shall  conquests  act,  your  present  are  unsung," 

just  as  Waller  broke  off, 

But  while  I  doe  these  pleasing  dreames  indite, 
I  am  diverted  from  the  promis'd  fight." 

Marvell  wrote  this  poem  on  Blake's  victory  fresh  from 
reading  the  broadside  publication  of  Waller's  lines  on 
the  victory  won  a  few  months  earlier  off  San  Lucar, 
near  Cadiz.  The  two  poems  will  repay  a  close  com- 
parison, though  it  will  not  bring  out  Marvell's  strongest 
points,  for  in  spite  of  those  passages  in  his  '  Poem  on 
the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,'  where  the  true  note  is 
struck,  he  is  not  happiest  with  the  decasyllabic  couplet. 
Most  noticeably  in  the  poem  on  Blake's  victory  he 
borrows  Waller's  view  of  the  Spanish  treasure  which 
was  sunk  in  these  two  battles  :  — 

What  Earth  in  her  dark  bowels  could  not  keep 
Erom  greedy  hands,  lies  safer  in  the  deep, 
Where  Thetis  kindly  do's  from  mortals  hide, 
Those  seeds  of  Luxury,  Debate,  and  Pride," 
wrote  Waller,  and  Marvell  echoed  him  with, 


*  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  article  on  '  Marvell  and  Cowley,' 
which  appeared  on  June  7th. 


"  Their  Gallions  sunk,  their  wealth  the  sea  does  fill, 
The  only  place  where  it  can  cause  no  III." 
and  a  few  lines  later, 

"  And  in  one  War  the  present  age  may  boast, 
The  certain  seeds  of  many  Wars  are  lost." 

How  Waller's  'Instructions  to  a  Painter,'  followed 
by  Denham's,  lured  or  led  Marvell  into  the  path  of 
political  satire  is  another  story.  Many  of  the  satires 
and  lampoons  ascribed  to  him  are  not  by  his  hand ; 
those  which  are  certainly  his  have  all  the  wit,  but  not 
much  of  the  delicacy  of  Lamb's  famous  phrase.  But 
that  Marvell  could  always  dispense  with  delicacy  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  is  proved  by  what  is  very  probably 
his  earliest  extant  work  in  English,  the  very  clever 
poem  on  '  Fleckno,  an  English  Priest  at  Rome.'  It  is 
strange  that,  as  a  writer,  he  should  have  been  known 
exclusively  as  the  author  of  satires  or  of  witty  prose; 
that  even  in  Wordsworth's  day  his  name  survived  in 
company  with  those  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  James 
Harrington  as  that  of  a  stalwart  republican  (which  he 
was  not);  and  that  his  poetry  properly  so-called  should 
not  have  been  printed  till  after  his  death,  and,  in  spite 
of  three  eighteenth  century  editions,  should  not  have 
been  "discovered  "  till  the  nineteenth. 

The  boom  in  publication  at  the  end  of  the  main 
fighting  of  the  civil  war  included  not  only  Cowley's 
'Mistress,'  but  all  or  most  of  the  work  of  Crashaw, 
Henry  Vaughan,  Herrick  and  Lovelace.  It  also  in- 
cluded (1647)  Cleveland's  'Rebel  Scot,'  which  long 
afterwards  gave  a  title  to  Marvell's  '  Loyal  Scot.' 
With  Lovelace  Marvell  was,  of.  course,  acquainted.  He 
was  among  many  who  wrote  complimentary  verses 
introducing  Lovelace's  volume  entitled  '  Lucasta  ' 
(1649),  and  he  had  in  mind  the  lines  of  the  '  Dialogue. 
Lucasta,  Alexis,' 

"  Love  nee're  his  Standard  when  his  Hoste  he  sets, 
Creates  alone  fresh-bleeding  Bannerets," 

when  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  '  The  Unfortunate  Lover,' 

"  a  Lover  drest 
In  his  own  Blood  does  relish  best. 
This  is  the  only  Banneret 
That  ever  Love  created  yet. ' ' 

From  Crashaw  Marvell  took  little.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  known  exponents  of  the  '  tear"  motive  and  may 
have  given  Marvell  a  hint  of  phraseology  in  '  Eyes  and 
Tears.'  Vaughan  shares  with  Marvell,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  a  fondness  for  the  adjectives  "green"  and 
"  shady,"  and  it  can  hardly  be  fortuitous  that  Marvell's 
description  in  '  Tom  May's  Death  '  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  Elysian  Fields,  where 

"  in  the  dusky  Laurel  shade 
Amongst  the  Chorus  of  old  Poets  laid  " 

he  rules  over  "  the  Learned  throng,"  can  be  so  exactly 
paralleled  by  Vaughan's  lines  (published  1646)  '  To  my 
Ingenuous  Friend,  R.W. '  : — 

"  First,  in  the  shade  of  his  owne  bayes, 

Great  Ben  they'le  see,  whose  sacred  Layes, 
The  learned  Ghosts  admire,  and  throng, 
To  catch  the  subject  of  his  Song." 

We  will  conclude  with  a  slightly  earlier  poet,  Thomas 
Carew,  whose  poems  were  first  collected  in  1640,  a  year 
after  his  death.  Here  the  connection  is  not  so  striking 
or  obvious  as  in  the  case  of  Cowley  or  Waller,  but 
where  one  instance  might  fail  to  carry  conviction, 
several  make  it  fairly  certain  that  the  earlier  and  lesser 
poet  did  act  by  way  of  suggestion  on  Marvell.  Marvell 
in  '  Young  Love  '  says  that 

"  Common  Beauties  stay  fifteen," 

and  Carew  was  fond  of  the  expression  "Common 
Beauties."  Marvell,  perhaps,  borrows  from  Carew  the 
name  Celia  for  his  pupil,  Mary  Fairfax.  Marvell's 
Daphnis  unsuccessfully  woos  Chloe,  for  he 

"  Knew  not  that  the  Fort  to  gain 
Better  'twas  the  .Siege  to  raise." 
Carew,  in  'Conquest  by  Flight,'  had  declared,  though 
with  a  different  moral,  that 

"  only  they 
Conquer  love  that  run  away." 
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Marvell  in  his  charming  lines  on  '  The  Picture  of  Little 
T.C.  in  a  Prospect  of  Flowers,'  where — like  Francis 
Thompson,  though  with  a  difference — he  goes  on  to 
think  of  the  child  as  she  will  be,  speaks  of  her  in  a 
phrase  of  Carew's  as  "  This  Darling  of  the  Gods," 

' '  whose  chaster  Laws 
The  wanton  Love  shall  one  day  fear, 
And,  under  her  command  severe 
See  his  Bow  broke.    .    .    .  ", 

as  Carew,  in  '  A  New  Year's  Gift.  To  the  Queen,'  had 
addressed  her  as 

"  Thou  great  Commandress,  that  doest  move 
Thy  Scepter  o'r  the  Crown  of  Love, 
And  through  his  Empire  with  the  Awe 
Of  Thy  chaste  beames,  doest  give  the  Law." 

Finally,  Carew's  poem,  'To  my  Friend  G.N.  from 
Wrest, '  contains  a  long  passage  which  cannot  but  have 
been  in  Marvell's  mind  or  before  his  eyes  when  he 
wrote  his  description  of  Appleton  House.  Both  houses 
are  homely  and  hospitable,  both  have  dispensed  with 
the  ambitious  architect.    In  the  house  Carew  describes 

"  In  stead  of  Statues  to  adorn  their  wall, 
They  throng  with  living  men,  their  merry  Hall." 
At  Appleton  House, 

"  A  Stately  Frontispice  of  Poor 

Adorns  without  the  open  Door  : 

Nor  less  the  Rooms  within  commends 

Daily  new  Furniture  of  Friends. 

The  House  was  built  upon  the  Place 

Only  as  a  Mark  of  Grace ; 

And  for  an  Inn  to  entertain 

Its  Lord  awhile,  but  not  remain." 
At  Appleton  House  Marvell  was  in  his  poetic  prime. 
Here  he  wrote  his  poems  of  garden  and  country,  and 
here  his  master  Fairfax,  taking  Marvell's  lines  meta- 
phorically and  using  Marvell's  metre  and  cadences, 
wrote  of  his  house  as  may  still  be  read  in  his  own 
handwriting  : — 

"  Thinke  not  6  Man  that  dwells  herein 
This  House's  a  stay,  but  as  an  Inne 
Which  for  Convenience  fittly  stands 
In  way  to  one  nott  made  with  hands. 
But  if  a  time  here  thou  take  Rest, 
Yett  thinke  Eternity's  the  Best." 

THE   SECRET   OF   OLD  AGE. 

EVERY  man  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighty  thinks 
it  necessary  to  inform  his  friends  and  some- 
times the  world  at  large  why  he  has  lived  so  long,  and 
he  nearly  always  ascribes  his  longevity  to  some  more 
or  less  commonplace  virtue.  Either  he  smokes  but 
does  not  drink,  or  he  drinks  but  does  not  smoke,  or  he 
does  neither.  Some  men  even  go  so  far  as  to  insist 
on  strict  celibacy  as  the  cause  of  survival,  but  this  is 
not  so  common.  The  late  Dr.  Metchnikoff  dilates  in 
one  of  his  essays  at  great  length  on  the  potations  of 
Goethe.  Goethe  it  seems  spent  his  whole  day  drink- 
ing wine,  even  in  extreme  old  age.  When  he  saw 
people  on  business  a  bottle  of  wine  was  produced,  and 
the  habit  was  even  more  invariable  when  he  saw  people 
on  pleasure.  Such  was  the  even  tenor  of  the  poet's 
life  until  one  day  he  got  a  cold,  at  the  age  of  83,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  the  cold  developed  into  pneumonia. 
Here  was  Dr.  Metchnikoff \s  chance  of  pointing  the 
moral  and  adorning  the  tale.  It  would  appear  that  if 
Goethe  had  drunk  nothing  but  water  all  his  life  the  cold 
would  never  have  developed  into  pneumonia  and  he 
would  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  which  Dr.  Metchnikoff 
assumed  with  the  professional  bias  of  a  doctor  to  be  in- 
variably worth  doing. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  a  well-known  consultant 
once  gave  a  dinner  to  all  his  octogenarian  patients,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  them  turned  out  to  be  dipsomaniacs  or 
erotomaniacs.  These  indulgencies  are  not  of  primary 
importance.  The  heart,  stomach,  and  lungs  are  what 
really  matter  and  next  to  them  happiness.  If  a  man 
is  pleased  with  what  he  docs  and  with  other  people, 
and  above  all  with  himself,  even  when  he  is  displeased 


on  the  first  two  counts,  he  may  live  to  great  age.  The 
reader  is  never  told  what  ultimately  happened  to  the 
man  in  '  Zadig  '  whom  the  king  tried  to  cure  of  self- 
satisfaction  by  making  the  courtiers  sing  all  day  a  long 
ode  reciting  all  the  virtues  that  he  had  not  got  and 
punctuated  by  a  little  refrain  every  ten  minutes  : 
"Que  son  merite  est  extreme! 

Que  de  graces  !    Que  de  grandeur  ! 

Et  combien  monseigneur 
Doit-etre  content  de  soi-meme  !" 

We  are  informed  that  he  was  extremely  pleased  the 
first  day,  rather  bored  the  second,  and  that  he  fled  on 
the  third.  We  may,  however,  be  quite  certain  that  he 
did  not  live  nearly  so  long  as  he  would  have  done  if  the 
king  had  not  cured  him  of  an  emotion  which  would 
have  indefinitely  prolonged  his  life. 

There  is  perhaps  yet  another  maxim  to  be  observed, 
which  is  that  a  man  should  never  let  himself  be  worried 
about  the  idea  of  death.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  death 
is  like  going  to  sleep  under  the  influence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  a  natural  anaesthetic  and  does  not 
have  to  be  inhaled  from  a  bag.  In  other  cases,  such 
as  death  from  pneumonia  or  from  gradual  heart  failure, 
the  patient  either  dies  drunk  or  under  the  spell  of 
morphia  or  some  other  narcotic.  In  a  minority  of 
cases,  which  are  known  as  "painful"  deaths,  the 
sensation  cannot  be  unlike  that  of  a  man  who  faints 
either  during  a  race  or  at  the  end  of  it.  The  struggle 
for  breath  probably  absorbs  the  attention  as  much  as 
any  other  struggle  does.  Probably  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  death  is  the  fear  of  bad  dreams.  The 
doctor  may  say  quite  accurately  that  the  patient  is  un- 
conscious ;  but  unconsciousness  may  not  entirely  shut 
out  bad  dreams,  though  of  course  it  should  if  the  term 
were  accurately  used.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  even  when  a  man  dies  in  his  sleep  he  dies  in  a 
nightmare,  and  it  seems  difficult  for  any  doctor  to  be 
quite  certain  of  what  happens  below  the  threshold  of 
ordinary  consciousness.  Granting  all  this,  however, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  who  dies  in  his  bed,  or 
suddenly  in  bed  or  elsewhere,  ever  suffers  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  agony  of  sea  sickness,  and  anyone  who  reminds 
himself  of  this  unquestionable  fact  is  not  likely  to  be 
worried  about  death. 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  HALO. 

A YOUNG  lady  who  is  fond  of  literature  came  to  us 
in  great  distress.  "  Look  at  these  descriptive 
essays,"  she  said,  "  and  give  your  frank  opinion  about 
them.  I  was  told  first  by  one  and  then  another  that 
they  were  wonderful,  that  a  new  star  had  burst  into  the 
firmament,  that  here  was  the  peer  of  Lamb  and  Haz- 
litt  and  the  other  luminaries,  and  much  to  the  same 
effect,  adorned  by  enthusiasms  of  praise.  I  began  to 
read  them,  and  frankly  I  was  bored.  They  are,  in  my 
judgment,  fantastically  jejune.  The  star  is  dust,  and 
the  great  light  is  nothing  more  than  a  candle.  But 
what  distresses  me  is  that  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  I  am  regarded  as  a  leper  who  must 
be  shunned  because  I  cannot  join  in  these  dances  and 
hymns  of  adoration.  My  friends  think  that  some 
subtle  disease  has  begun  to  eat  into  my  faculties.  I 
remind  them  of  Swinburne's  intemperance  of  praise 
and  blame  '  which  makes  his  judgments  appear  mere 
eccentricities  of  literature. '  He  has  been  called  '  the 
most  amazing  ecstatician  of  our  time,'  and  to  me  the 
phrase  is  a  beacon  of  warning.  I  refuse  to  take  part 
in  their  Bacchanalian  rites,  where  reason  is  deposed  by 
revelry,  unless  I  sincerely  feel  a  sense  of  intoxication 
such  as  is  fired  by  genius.  Perhaps  they  are  right  and 
I  am  wrong.  It  may  chance  that  my  critical  faculty 
has  either  become  atrophied,  or  waxing  arrogant,  has 
set  itself  as  overlord  over  the  finer  emotions  of  joy, 
chilling  them.  I  should  hate  to  be  in  either  condi- 
tion." 

We  tried  lo  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  know- 
ing well  thai  the  experience  she  had  described  to  us  in 
her  impetuously  literary  way  was  by  no  means  rare.  It 
is  what  we  call  the  peril  of  the  halo.  A  writer  is  can- 
onised, let  us  say,  »nd  we  see  him    in  a  Burne-Jones 
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cathedral  window  of  imagination,  the  aureole  about  his 
brow,  his  singing-robes  extravagantly  coloured  by  a 
crimson  of  past  praise,  and  his  proportions  exagger- 
ated to  uplift  him  above  the  common  stature  of  men. 
We  approach  him  through  an  atmosphere  of  legend 
and  apocrypha  and  the  man  is  lost  in  the  god,  his  hu- 
manity having  been  carefully  hidden  by  the  hagiologist 
who,  of  course,  believed  that  sainthood  consisted  in  re- 
moteness from  the  race  "  where  that  immortal  garland 
is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat,"  rather 
than  in  his  idol's  presence  and  behaviour  in  the  arena. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  our  minds  are  thus  pre- 
pared and  prejudiced,  we  have  to  suffer  many  disap- 
pointments and  disillusionments  in  our  reading,  and 
that  our  better  judgment  has  to  sally  forth  in  the 
manner  of  the  knights  of  old  to  release  the  true  and 
good  from  the  spells  of  the  enchanter.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  remember  the  sting  and  surprise  of  pain  which 
shot  through  their  mind  when  they  discovered  that 
Shakespeare  is  not  perfect,  that  even  Homer  nods, 
and  that  the  great  sun  itself,  which,  as  Donne  says  (we 
think  it  is  Donne),  fills  all  penuries,  is  not  without 
blemishes  on  the  face  of  its  glow.  There  is  a  story 
told  which  is  also  a  parable  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
young  student  had  been  unconventional  enough  to 
make  for  himself  sincere  examination  of  certain  facts 
of  nature.  "  Sir,"  he  said  to  the  old  professor  who  sat 
in  his  cell  scanning  the  dusty  scrolls,  "  I  see  that  there 
are  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun."  The  aged  scholar 
looked  solemn  and  severe,  but  there  was  also  an  ex- 
pression of  pity.  "  My  child,"  he  answered,  "  Aris- 
totle does  not  say  there  are  spots  on  the  sun's  face. 
Surely  if  it  were  true,  he  would  have  said  so,  but  read 
him  and  see.  You  will  find  that  he,  the  illustrious  one 
who  guides  us  in  all  intelligence,  makes  no  reference  to 
the  sun's  spots,  as  you  dare  to  call  them.  Therefore, 
my  child,  they  cannot  exist.  Go  thy  way."  But, 
though  we  may  bring  down  upon  ourselves  the  anger 
of  the  critics,  it  is  best  to  face  realities  with  clear  judg- 
ment and  smash  that  species  of  intellectual  dominance 
which  conspires  to  make  us  see  only  through  its  own 
iriscope  the  glorious  legacy  of  literature. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  moral  duty  to  use  one's  own  in- 
telligence and  not  always  to  be  borrowing.  A  man  is  no 
iconoclast,  if  he  removes  from  the  portraits  of  Tenny- 
son and  Swinburne,  for  example,  the  halo  and  embel- 
lishments which  their  admirers  painted  there,  often 
making  the  poet  grotesque  in  the  process ;  but  he  will 
be  doing  them  the  service  of  a  liberator  bv  setting  them 
free  from  evil  enchantments  which  imperil  their  lasting 
fame.  For  truth  abides,  and  in  the  last  analysis  a  man 
must  stand  for  what  he  is,  not  for  what  others  think 
him  to  be.  In  our  reading  of  any  famous  literature  we 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  be  tempted  to 
prostrate  our  minds  in  worship  before  some  golden 
head,  simply  because  such  homage  has  been  the  habit 
of  many  generations.  We  will  be  Protestants  in  our 
attitude  towards  books,  and  at  all  times  uphold  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?  " 

As  a  rule,  our  English  writers  are  grander  than  their 
aureoles.  A  cathedral  window  may  be  impressive 
enough  with  its  imagery  and  colouring,  but  take  the 
saint  as  man  in  his  true  humanity,  and  he  shall  more 
surely  possess  your  heart  and  mind.  The  people  who 
go  about  painting  golden  suns  around  the  heads  of 
their  favourite  authors  may  do  a  pernicious  work.  They 
may  rob  us  of  our  freedom  of  choice  by  bidding  us,  be- 
cause  of  the  ceremonial  of  custom,  and  not  as  by  the 
authority  of  our  own  sincere  feeling  and  enjoyment,  to 
bow  down  before  the  shining  statue  of  praise  which 
they  have  set  up.  It  is  to  repeat  the  ancient  story  of 
the  king  and  the  image  of  gold.  We  have  been  read- 
ing of  late  a  short  biography  of  John  Wesley.  He  has 
been  under  the  peril  of  the  halo,  so  that  the  real  man 
has  been  but  half  understood.  As  inheritors  of  custom 
we  regarded  him  as  an  austere  soul,  without  a  sense  of 
the  sweetness  of  laughter,  who  rapped  innocent  mis- 
'hief  upon  the  knuckles  with  his  monastic  ferule.  When 


we  read  this  passage  from  one  of  his  earliest  bio- 
graphies, Hampson  (who,  being  nearer  to  him  in  point 
of  time,  saw  him  without  the  rainbow-crowned  head), 
the  formidable  halo  melted  away,  and  to  our  great  con- 
tent, the  real  John  Wesley  stepped  out  of  the  purple 
twilight  with  which  his  followers  had  enshrouded  him. 
He  came  out  into  the  broad  human  day. 

"  His  manner  in  private  life  was  the  reverse  of 
cynical  and  forbidding.  It  was  sprightly  and  pleasant 
to  the  last  degree,  and  presented  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  austere  deportment  of  many  of  his  preachers  and 
people,  who  seem  to  have  ranked  laughter  among  the 
mortal  sins.  It  was  impossible  to  be  long  in  his  com- 
pany without  partaking  of  his  hilarity.  .  .  .  His 
cheerfulness  continued  to  the  last,  and  was  as  con- 
spicuous at  fourscore  as  at  one-and-twenty. " 

Bring  us,  oh  you  writers  and  expositors  and  critics, 
bring  us  quickly  to  the  heart  of  a  man  where  genial 
warmth  and  life  is,  for  your  haloes  leave  us  cold  ! 

ODES  TO  THE  ODIOUS. 

To  a  Lady  who  powders  her  nose  in  Public. 

I  should  not  presume  on  this  vulgar  intrusion 
Were  it  not  that  you  shatter  another  illusion. 

I  would  have  you  deceive  : 

I  would  rather  believe 
That  the  blush  and  the  bloom  were  a  natural  crop 
Than  know  that  it  came  from  a  hair-dresser's  shop, 

I  don't  brush  my  teeth  on  the  top  of  a  bus ; 
Why,  Jezebel,  why  should  you  horrify  us, 
Who  were  cast  in  a  mould 
That  is  fast  growing  cold? 
You  practise  in  public  what  calls  for  seclusion  : 
You've  shattered  my  only  remaining  illusion. 

E.  W.  F. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  BEST  TEMPERANCE  DRINK. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — For  many  years  past  all  Temperance  Societies 
have  been  offering  a  reward  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  temperance  drink,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
overflow  of  poisonous  preparations  into  the  market. 
What  went  under  the  name  of  ginger  ale,  and  lemon- 
ade before  the  war,  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  stuff  were  unpleasantly  mysterious  about  its  in- 
gredients. There  was  one  drink,  however,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  fairly  safe,  namely,  ginger  beer  in  stone 
bottles,  and  up  to  191 5  this  drink  had  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  ginger,  or  at  least  a  palatable  substitute  for 
ginger.  From  1917  the  contents  of  stone  ginger  beer 
bottles  have  become  progressively  more  uncertain 
until  this  year  when  they  became  positively  nauseous. 

Possibly  the  best  temperance  drink  on  the  market  is 
a  certain  non-alcoholic  cider.  It  is  at  any  rate  better 
than  the  old  Kops  ale  or  Nonal ;  but  unfortunately  none 
of  these  contain  such  genuine  alcohol  as  the  old  type 
of  stone  ginger  beer.  The  1904  vintage  of  stone  gin- 
ger beer  used  to  be  as  exhilarating  as  a  glass  of  port. 

The  other  day  the  writer  was  punting  up  the  Cher- 
well  and  arrived  at  a  small  public-house  where  twenty 
years  ago  he  had  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  most 
admirable  tankard  of  bitter.  He  arrived,  however,  on 
the  day  after  Bank  Holiday,  and  the  lady  in  charge  ex- 
plained that  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  drink  on  the 
premises ;  but  on  a  pail  of  water  being  indicated,  she 
said,  that  this  water  could  be  drunk,  and  added  that  it 
was  spring  water.  The  writer  proceeded  to  drink  two 
huge  tumblers  of  this  admirable  liquid  and  was  thus  led 
to  wonder  why  temperance  reformers  did  not  take  more 
trouble  to  make  good  water  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  writer  found,  as  a  boy  at  Eton,  that  the  attraction 
of  the  water  then  and  probably  now  known  as  "  Clois- 
ter P,"  was  a  valuable  distraction  from  the  College 
home-brewed  ale,  which  was  available  in  equally  large 
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quantities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  public 
would  much  sooner  drink  spring  water,  and  especially 
good  still  water  like  the  Malvern  Waters,  than  the 
poisonous  horrors  which  are  passed  off  as  ginger  beer 
and  lemonade. 

Presumably  Americans  tried  to  imitate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spring,  by  putting  ice  in  their  water ;  but 
bad  water  tastes  the  same  whether  it  is  cold  or  hot,  and 
the  ice  impairs  digestion  in  any  event. 

Drinking  cold  or  lukewarm  tea  in  large  tumblers  is 
a  habit  which  is  very  easy  to  acquire  and  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  as  the  writer  found  in  Russia,  but  even  weak 
tea  imbibed  in  such  quantities  has  a  dreadful  effect  upon 
the  nerves  after  two  or  three  days. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  nothing  will  make 
what  is  known  as  temperance  more  unpopular  than  the 
continued  attempt  of  aerated  water  manufacturers  to 
poison  the  general  public,  and  nothing  can  make  tem- 
perance more  popular  than  giving  the  public  as 
much  spring  water  as  possible.  No  Londoner  who 
looks  into  his  own  kettle  is  going  to  drink  much  Lon- 
don water  without  drawing  what  may  be  a  fallacious  in- 
ference from  the  amount  of  lime  inside  the  kettle.  He 
may  remember  with  horror  the  remarks  of  the  Irish- 
man, who  said  that  he  never  drank  water  because  "  it 
rusted  the  guts." 

These  problems  may  seem  unimportant ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destiny  of  many  Empires  has 
been  vitally  influenced  by  the  accessibility  or  non-acces- 
sibility of  good  liquor,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  the  revolution  in  Russia  was  precipitated  by 
an  over-abundance  of  tea  and  the  absence  of  really 
good  fermented  liquors. 

It  is  clearly  unfair  to  interfere  continually  with 
brewers  and  distillers  and  yet  to  allow  other  persons  a 
dangerous  amount  of  license  in  supplying  highly  ques- 
tionable stuff  to  the  public.  Adulteration  of  food  often 
leads  to  prosecution,  but  a  temperance  drink  is  sacro- 
sanct. Moreover,  the  effect  of  these  drinks  on  the 
stomach  is  likely  to  make  for  revolution  as  the  result 
of  chronic  dyspepsia.  One  would  imagine  that  good 
plain  water  could  be  provided  more  cheaply  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  deleterious  mixtures  of  God  knows 
what.  Good  water,  good  beer,  and  good  wine,  are  the 
pillars  of  a  contented  community  and  it  is  high  time  to 
do  away  with  mischievous  compromises. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  P.  H. 


THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Joseph  Banister's 
letter  in  to-day's  Saturday  Review  will  have  some 
effect  in  checking  the  flood  of  nonsense  which  fills  our 
daily  press  just  now  concerning  the  numbers  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Irish  in  America.  But  we  must  not  expect 
too  much,  for  when  a  good  thumping  lie  gets  a  start 
in  political  currency,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
truth  to  catch  up  with  it.  Even  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
ought  to  verify  his  references,  came  back  from  his 
mission  to  America  with  his  head  filled  with  this  won- 
lerfifl  tale  of  overwhelming  Irish  influence,  and  to  this, 
1  believe,  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  ministerial  and 
journalistic  tendency  towards  unconditional  surrender 
to  the  most  voluble  section  of  our  population. 

In  the  first  winter  of  the  war  I  happened  to  be  in 
America,  and  I  attended  an  Irish  mass  meeting  in  New 
York.  Those  who  have  frequented  such  gatherings 
will  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  delirious  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  declaration — by  a  "  Judge  "  of 
course — that  "  fifty  million  Irishmen  in  America  " 
would  see  to  it  that  ihe  great  Republic  was  not  dragged 
into  the  war  in  defence  of  "  the  bloodstained  flag  of 
England,"  and  so  on  :  the  usual  fustian.  According 
to  the  papers,  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  at  the  meeting, 
bill  lie  did  not  speak.  Eighteen  months  later — during 
Ihe  Balfour  mission,  I  think— Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
was  responsible  for  a  more  conservative  estimate.  He 
claimed  that  "twenty-five  million  Irishmen  in  America" 


would  insist  on  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion ;  a  settlement  by  surrender,  needless  to  say.  When 
I  asked  American  friends  about  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions they  only  shrugged  their  shoulders — "  Irishmen 
always  talk  like  that  " — but  nobody  heeded  them  except 
at  election  times.  One,  a  southern  democrat,  even 
repeated  the  old  pre-war  pleasantry  that  there  would 
never  be  peace  in  America  "  till  every  Irishman  killed 
a  nigger — and  got  hanged  for  it." 

Finally  I  went  to  the  big  Library  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  set  to  work  to  study  the  census  returns.  May  I 
just  give  the  figures  in  the  fewest  words?  At  the  time 
of  the  last  census  there  were  in  U.S.A.,  not  50,000,000, 
nor  yet  25,000,000,  but  precisely  1,352,155  persons  of 
Irish  birth — men,  women,  and  infants  in  arms  !  This 
was  in  1910.  At  the  time  of  the  previous  census  the 
figures  were  1,615,459,  showing  a  decrease  of  over  16 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  Italian-born 
had  increased  177  per  cent.,  the  Austrian-born  by  139 
per  cent.,  the  Hungarian-born  by  240  per  cent.,  the 
Russian-born  by  177  per  cent.,  and  the  .Spanish-born 
(including  Mr.  de  Valera?)  by  213  per  cent. 

Of  course,  the  perfervid  orators  had  in  mind  not  only 
the  Irish-born,  but  those  of  Irish  descent.  But  even 
so  you  cannot  reach  the  50,000,000  figure,  nor  one- 
tenth  of  it.  In  the  first  place  the  Irish-born  are 
diminishing — that  is  to  say  are  dying  out— more 
rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced  by  fresh  arrivals. 
In  the  second  place,  as  Mr.  Banister  points  out,  the 
American-born  Irish  are  not  a  prolific  race  and  are  also, 
probably,  diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  Finally, 
as  I  know  from  personal  observation,  the  decent,  indus- 
trious Irish — those  who  escape  from  the  slums  and  the 
whisky-shops  and  establish  a  creditable  position  for 
themselves — show  an  increasing  determination  to  cut 
loose  from  the  "  bosses  "  who  made  a  living  out  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  are  becoming 
rapidly  absorbed  in  the  general  population. 

To  complete  the  census  figures,  I  found  that  the 
total  of  those  amongst  whom  Irish  birth  could  be  traced 
was  as  follows  : — 


Irish  born 
Parents  Irish 
One  Parent  Irish 


',352,155 
2.I41, 577 
1,010,628 


Total  ...  4,504,360 

I  may  add  the  figures  of  those  whom  the  Sinn  Feiners 
now  claim  as  their  "  trusty  allies."  By  the  same 
census  the  German  figures  were  : — 

German  born 
German  parents 
One  parent  German  .. 


2,501,181 

3,911,847 

1,869,590 


Total  ...  8,282,618 

Coming  to  religion,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  realm 
of  speculation.  The  lowest  estimate  I  have  seen  puts 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  United  States 
at  14,079,000;  the  highest  at  15,700,000.  When  we 
take  from  this  total  the  numerous  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing Italian,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  French-Canadian, 
and  Spanish  Catholics,  those  50,000,000  rhetorical 
Irish  seem  more  remote  than  ever.  And  it  is  at  this 
particular  juncture,  when  the  Irish-American  boss  and 
his  hired  "  toughs  "  are  becoming  a  more  and  more 
discredited  remnant  in  political  life,  that  our  "leaders" 
in  thejjress  and  in  Parliament  choose  to  hoist  the  white 
Hag  and  declare  that  Ireland  must  be  handed  over  to 
those  who  glory  in  their  alliance  with  our  enemies. 

But  Congress  has  voted  in  favour  of  the  Irish  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Quite  so,  and  there  is  an 
election  coming  on  in  which  the  Irish  vote,  small  as  it 
is  in  proportion  to  the  hundred  million  of  the  Republic, 
will  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  three  big  States.  Till 
the  election  is  over  the  "  boss  "  with  votes  for  sale 
will  have  many  courtiers.  But  is  that  any  reason  why 
English  Statesmen  should  join  in  the  game? 

Yours,  &c, 

Unionist. 

July  12th,  1919. 
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CAN  WE  COMBINE? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  performances  of  Sankey's  Circus,  is  a  foretaste 
of  what  Nationalisation  really  means — higher  prices, 
worse  quality  and  the  universal  scarcity  of  everything, 
except  paper  money. 

Our  obligations  to  the  U.S.A.  are  so  gigantic  that 
-to-day  we  are  a  debtor  nation  instead  of  drawing  a  vast 
revenue  from  investments  abroad  ;  we  have  lost  most 
of  our  carrying  trade  and  half  of  our  export  trade,  and 
now  we  are  to  lose  the  other  half,  because  the  Premier 
puts  the  Miners'  votes  before  the  country's  prosperity. 
Dear  coal  means  costly  production  and  with  America 
competing  with  us  on  one  side  of  the  world  and  Japan 
on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  British 
Bolshevists,  has  done  his  best  to  destroy  what  remains 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

We  are  being  called  upon  to  express  in  every  pos- 
sible— and  sometimes  impossible — way  our  thankful- 
ness for  deliverance  from  the  machinations  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  minions,  but  are  Mr.  Smillie  and  his 
satellites  a  whit  better?  Kaiserism,  which  is  mili- 
tarism in  excelsis,  is  a  terrible  curse,  but  no  sane  man 
can  pretend  that  Bolshevism — Democracy  in  profundus 
is  a  decent  and  tolerable  alternative.  Better  scuttle  the 
ship  and  all  go  down  together  than  allow  the  helm  to 
be  seized  by  political  hooligans  who  openly  sympathise 
with  the  Russian  revolutionaries  in  their  mad  career  of 
regicide,  rapine,  murder  and  rape. 

"Often,"  said  Burke,  "have  I  known  men  lose  all 
because  they  would  not  risk  all  in  order  to  preserve 
it."  I  have  quoted  these  words  before,  they  cannot 
be  quoted  too  often — they  ought,  indeed,  to  be  repeated 
by  every  property-owner  in  the  kingdom  when  he  rises 
in  the  morning  and  when  he  lies  down  at  night.  Had 
Russian  property-owners  appreciated  the  principle  im- 
plied by  this  saying,  they  would  have  been  ready  to 
deal  with  Petrograd  as  their  forefathers  dealt  with 
Moscow  when  Napoleon  captured  it.  If  the  Kaiser 
had  conquered  Petrograd,  Russian  nobles  and  citizens 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  follow  the  example 
set  in  Moscow  a  hundred  odd  years  before;  but  they 
failed  to  recognise  that  the  revolutionaries  were  an 
even  more  infamous  foe  than  the  Germans,  and  they 
could  not  understand  that  what  patriotism  would  have 
prompted  in  the  one  case  common  sense  should  have 
dictated  in  the  other.  Had  they  made  it  clear  that 
they  meant  to  die  fighting  and  to  bring  the  world  down 
w  ith  them,  the  anarchists  would  possibly  have  refrained. 
If  a  man  stronger  than  you  tries  to  throw  you  over  a 
cliff,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  at  once  that  he  will 
have  to  come  too.  At  the  best  he  desists,  and  at  the 
worst  you  cry  quits  as  you  go  over  together. 

Many  years  ago  I  suggested  in  the  Liberty  Review 
the  policy  of  "passing  it  on" — the  policy  which  you, 
Sir,  advocate  to-day  of  immediately  increasing  the 
prices  of  goods  and  commodities  in  proportion  to  every 
rise  in  wage  or  reduction  in  hours.  No  doubt,  sooner 
or  later,  this  is  already  done,  but  to  be  effective^  it 
should  be  done  at  once — i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
arises— and  done  universally.  To  secure  the  best  result 
this  means,  of  course,  that  all  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular trade  would  agree  on  a  basis  of  prices  and 
would  cease  competing  with  one  another,  with  an 
enormous  saving  in  travellers,  agents,  railway  and 
road  carriage  and  advertising.  The  wage-earners  are 
engaged  in  forming  themselves  into  a  gigantic  Labour 
Trust,  and  if  we  wish  to  survive,  we  must  follow^  their 
example  and  combine,  throwing  all  petty  jealousies  to 
the  winds  and  aiming,  ultimately,  at  pooling  profits  in 
every  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminating,  by 
paying  out,  all  the  weaker  concerns — all  those,  that  is, 
which  owing  to  faulty  equipment,  or  to  local  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carriage,  etc.,  or  to  Labour  troubles, 
should  prove  least  profitable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  E.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds,  July  14th  1919. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 
To  the  Blditor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  whole  sporting  world — and  not  only  the 
lawn-tennis  world — has  been  astounded  by  the  remark- 
able proficiency  and  performances  of  Mdlle.  Lenglen  at 
Wimbledon.  I  think  her  form  was  such  that  she  could 
have  beaten  many  of  the  competitors  in  the  Men's 
Singles  Championship.  Why  should  not  this  be  con- 
verted into  an  Open  Championship,  open  to  men  and 
women,  as  the  Epsom  Derby  is  open  to  colts  and 
fillies.  Did  not  one  of  the  latter,  Signorinetta,  actually 
win  the  Derby? 

Have  all  the  writers  on  lawn-tennis  been  killed  at  the 
Front?  I  ask  the  question,  because  many  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  tournament  in  the  Press  by  various 
specimens  of  "Our  Own  Reporter"  showed  a  woeful 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  game.  For  instance,  my 
neighbour  on  the  stand  showed  me  the  Sporting  Life, 
in  which  the  previous  day's  match  between  Patterson 
and  Gobert  (the  former  won  in  three  straight  sets)  was 
described  as  a  great  game  with  Patterson  proving  him- 
self worthy  to  rank  with  the  greatest  exponents  of 
lawn-tennis.  Utter  rubbish — I  saw  the  match.  The 
first  set  was  won  by  Patterson  at  9-7,  after  one  of  the 
very  worst  displays  I  have  ever  seen  at  Wimbledon, 
let  alone  on  the  Centre  Court— and  I  have  watched  all 
the  best  matches  since  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  second  was  going  the  same  way— i.e.,  the 
players  were  scoring  points  by  the  other  fellow's 
mistakes— and  then  I  left  to  try  and  find  some  really 
good  tennis.  An  H.  L.  Doherty  would  have  beaten 
Patterson  almost  pointless  on  that  day.  H.  L.  Doherty 
made  very  few  mistakes.  If  genius  be  the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  and  the  lawn-tennis  genius 
the  player  who  makes  fewest  mistakes,  Doherty  is  on 
a  pinnacle  almost  by  himself.  Was  he  everfrightened 
of  the  fastest  service  and  of  the  fiercest  American  twist? 
Was  he  for  ever  sending  returns  into  the  tent?  _  Was 
he  in  the  habit  of  serving  faults?  The  answer  is  No. 
I  remember  in  the  Championship  round  of  1906  H.  L.. 
Doherty's  beating  Norman  Brookes  (then  in  his 
prime)  easily  in  three  straight  sets,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  actually  serving  only  three  faults— I 
counted  them;  this  means  that  his  first  service  went 
over  practically  throughout  the  match.  Patters6n,  of 
course,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  player  in  the  making, 
but  he  has  still  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  art  of  lobbing, 
although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  seldom  had  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  this  stroke. 

Yours,  etc., 

TOURNEBROCHE. 

P  s  —My  neighbour  on  the  stand  who  had  watched 
the  '  Wimbledon  tournaments  since  the  days  of  the 
Renshaws,  thoroughly  agreed  with  my  opinion  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  Patterson— Gobert  match. 

A  PRESS  CONTROLLER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  —I  am  immensely  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  Kaiser's  future  and  should  like  to  offer  a  f^|estl°" 
or  its  solution.    Why  not  hang  Lord  Northchffe  and 
give  William  II.  the  control  of  our  Press?    The  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  jumps  to  the  eye. 

Yours, 

A  Simple  Englishwoman. 

POPPIES   AND   ALPINE  PLANTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir  _l  beg  to  say  I  have  raised  and  propagated  a 
beautiful  form  of  single  orange  hardy  perennial  poppy 
variety  of  Meconopsis  Cambnca.     I  have  called  it 
"Golden  Victory";  I  should  like  to  sell  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Shropshire  Memonal  Hospital  for  dis 
abied  soldiers  and  for  the  County  Sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptive soldiers  at  Sherlot.     My  price  is  10/6  per 
root    and  I  would  add  a  good  collection  of  Alpine 
plants,  my  selection,  for  another  10/6,  where  desired- 
£1.  is.  where  both  are  required. 
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I  shall  be  grateful  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  write 
to  me  at  address  below  who  wish  either  for  Alpine 
plants  or  a  plant  of  Golden  Victory.  I  shall  be  most 
grateful  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  this  be 
known  to  the  public. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Catherine  Mii.nes  Gaskell, 

Lady  of  Justice. 
The  Abbey,  Much  Wenloch,  Salop,  July,  1919- 

PUBLIC  STATISTICS. 
THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — 1.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  use  official  statistics,  whether 
published  or  departmental,  that  the  national  and  im- 
perial equipment  for  obtaining  and  publishing  statis- 
tical data  is  very  imperfect  in  its  scope  arid  inadequate 
in  its  machinery. 

2.  Further,  the  efforts  made  are  departmental,  are 
under  no  common  controlling  or  directing  authority, 
and  suffer  very  gravely  from  lack  of  co-ordination. 

3.  There  is  no  need  to  adduce  proofs  of  these  state- 
ments nor  to  enumerate  the  various  efforts,  fruitless 
in  the  main,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  remedy 
these  defects. 

4.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  have 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  the  belief  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  new  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  reform  and  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  existing  defects  is  present  to  the  minds  of 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament  and 
civil  servants,  as  well  as  to  others  interested  in  sta- 
tistics. 

5.  It  is  proposed  to  petition  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  examine 
the  whole  question  of  the  collection  and  presentation 
of  public  statistics,  and  to  report  on  means  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  procedure  is 
more  likely  to  be  effective  than  the  pressing  of  specific 
proposals  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  Local  Government  and  other 
public  bodies,  as  well  as  of  scientific  societies,  are  being 
invited  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  before  their  councils. 
Moreover,  publicists  and  others  who  are  known  to  be 
interested  are  being  approached  directly. 

7.  We  ask  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  to  lend 
support  to  this  movement,  and  we  invite  your  readers 
to  help  with  their  influence  and  signatures. 

8.  The  Council  will  be  glad  if  all  who  are  disposed 
to  sign  such  a  petition  would  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Official  Statistics  Committee,  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  q,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.2.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  will  then  in  due  course  be  sent  to  them  for 
signature. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage,  Chairman, 

Official  Statistics  Committee. 

9.  Adelphi  Terrace, 

Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
July  10th,  1919. 

ON  THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  —  I  take  it  that  doctors  are  justified  in  prolong- 
ing human  life,  whether  or  not  at  the  expense  of  ani- 
mals,  so  long  as  that  life  still  holds  the  higher  potential 
for  good,  mentally  and  morally. 

After  that  point  it  appears  very  questionable  whether 
their  doctrine  is  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil. 

But  the  capacity  for  inflicting  necessary  pain  is  not 
lo  be  confounded  with  cruelty  and  cowardice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  F.  Bishop. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tin-.  SATURDAY  Review. 

Sir, — The  war  has  taught  us  to  honour  the  lives  of 
Soldiers  and  the  lives  of  children.  During  the  war, 
and  before  it,  what  hns  anli-vivisection  done?  Take, 


first,  the  case  of  the  children.  It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now  since  diphtheria-antitoxin  came  into  use. 
Anti-vivisection  denounced  it  furiously,  with  vile  abuse 
and  false  arguments.  It  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  diphtheria-antitoxin,  by  this  time,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  has  saved  nearly  half  a  million  children. 
Anti-vivisection  would  have  tortured  and  killed  them. 

During  the  war  our  men  received  the  protective 
treatments  against  typhoid  and  tetanus  :  later,  the  pro- 
tective treatment  against  paratyphoid.  The  whole 
world  recognises  the  value  of  this  sort  of  protective 
treatment.  Anti-vivisection  set  itself  to  deprive  our 
men  of  it.  Anti-vivisectionists  would  have  tortured 
and  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  the  very  men  who  were 
defending  them. 

Not  all  anti-vivisectionists  are  alike  :  many  gentle 
and  honourable  people  join  this  or  that  anti-vivisection 
society,  and  do  not  realise  what  they  are  aiding  and 
abetting.  The  fact  remains  that,  if  anti-vivisection 
could  have  abolished  all  experiments  on  animals,  it 
would  have  inflicted  more  pain  in  a  week  on  human 
beings  than  is  inflicted  on  animals  in  all  the  laboratories 
of  this  country  in  ten  years. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Stephen  Paget, 
Hon.  Sec.  Research  Defence  Society. 

Limpsfield,  Surrey, 
July  15th,  1919. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  DANCING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — An  article  appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week 
entitled  '  Democracy  in  Music'     If  you  can  spare  me 
the  space,  I  would  like  to  criticise  one  sentence  which 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Those  sensuous  unrhythmic  movements  that 
take  place  in  dance  halls  and  ballrooms  are  jusl  as 
sure  signs  of  revolution  as  the  shooting  of  aristocrats 
in  the  public  streets." 

One  has  only  to  read  that  sentence  to  know  at  once, 
that  not  only  is  the  writer  no  dancer,  but  further  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  has  ever  been  inside  a  ballroom. 
Dancing  has  never  before  been  so  outrageously  libelled 
as  it  is  in  the  above  quotation.  Granted  these  move- 
ments are  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  ballrooms  and 
more  often  in  dance  halls,  but  they  are  usually  perpe- 
trated by  persons  who  know  about  as  much  of  dancing 
as  the  writer  of  your  article,  and  by  very  third-rate 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession. 

I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  in  a  footnote  you 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  views  contained  in 
the  article. 

C.  G.  V. 

A  FITTING  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LIVING  AND 
THE  DEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Many  of  those  who  have  suffered  irreparable 
loss  during  the  war  find  it  difficult  to  select  from  the 
various  projects  for  memorials  now  presented  to  them. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  those  who  think  that  no 
more  suitable  and  dignified  monument  can  be  found 
than  the  preservation  of  places  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  their  association  with  the  names  of  those  whom  it 
is  desired  to  commemorate. 

A  lady,  who  loves  Box  Hill,  desires  to  show  her 
gratitude  for  the  return  of  Peace  by  adding  to  the 
estate  presented  there  to  the  nation  by  the  late 
Leopold  Salomons,  and  has  given  ^"1,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  some  of  the  adjacent  open  country 
which  is  still  in  danger  from  the  speculative  builder. 
The  wildest  and  therefore  the  most  suitable  land  com- 
prises the  woods  and  slopes  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Mickleham  to  Headley. 

The  Box  Hill  Management  Committee  welcome  this 

offer  and  hope  that  others  will  assist  in  acquiring  more 
of  tlic  surrounding  country  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  whom  they  have  lost. 

The  whole  valley  is  a  wonderful  natural  park  and,  if 
Sufficient  support  is  forthcoming,  many  acres  can  be 
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preserved  to  be  a  permanent  source  of  health  and  hap- 
piness to  the  thousands  who  visit  Box  Hill. 

The  Committee  will  consult  donors  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  names  can  be  best  commemorated  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Hill. 

They  hope  that  those  to  whom  this  form  of  memorial 
may  appeal  will  send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  The  National  Trust,  25,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  1,  together  with  a  note  of  their  wishes  as  to  the 
disposal  thereof. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Farrer, 

Chairman  of  the  Box  Hill  Management  Committee. 

THE  TAXICAB  SHORTAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  note  a  very  brief  account  in  your  issue  of  the 
12th  instant  of  my  evidence  given  at  the  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  London  Traffic  (Metro- 
politan Area). 

I  regret  to  state  that  this  is  somewhat  erroneous  on 
.i  lew  points  which  I  should  greatly  esteem  to  have 
corrected  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 

(a)  You  state  that  you  "  learn  with  dismay  that 
the  British  Motor  Cab  Co.  is  not  putting  any  new 
(  abs  on,  but  is  patching  up  old  ones." 

This  is  true,  but  not  complete,  because  I  added  that 
we  were  preparing  for  the  building  of  new  cabs  for 
next  year,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances  it  was 
not  possible  to  start  building  these  cabs  before.  Never- 
theless the  fact  remains  that  we  shall  have  new  cabs. 

(b)  I  am  quoted  as  having  made  remarks  which, 
according  to  your  own  words,  "  are  not  very  flatter- 
ing to  our  civilisation-." 

I  regret  that  this  is  not  the  case,  since  I  was  not 
questioned  on  the  advisability  of  having  licensed  women 
drivers,  and  therefore  could  not  have  made  any  remark 
on  the  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  E.  de  Jarnv, 

General  Manager. 
The  British  Motor  Cab  Co.  Ltd. 


KIPLING    AND    AN  IMITATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  12th  a  correspondent, 
referring  to  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Kipling's  work  as 
journalistic,  wishes  there  were  more  such  "  journ- 
alists." The  vividness  and  insight  of  Mr.  Kipling  are 
certainly  qualities  which  every  editor  would  be  glad  to 
welcome  among  his  contributors.  But  where  poetry  is 
concerned,  something  else  is  demanded.  There  are  few 
masters  of  slang  on  the  sacred  peak  of  Parnassus.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  been  his  own  critic  in  suppressing  some  of 
his  occasional  verse  as  unworthy  of  the  permanency  of 
book-form,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  suppressed 
more  with  advantage  to  his  reputation. 

However,  bibliographers  will  be  busy  in  the  future, 
discovering  his  former  work,  whether  he  approves  of  it 
or  not,  as  they  did  with  Tennyson's  early  poems. 
When  a  man  has  once  made  a  great  reputation,  every 
scrap  of  his  is  stuff 

"which,  buried  once,  men  want  dug  up  again." 

One  such  suppressed  poem  is  Mr.  Kipling's  slangy 
vignette  of  Lord  Roberts,  as  viewed  by  the  average 
man  in  the  ranks.  I  believe  the  subject  of  it  did  not 
like  it;  but  now  that  he  is  gone,  full  of  years  and 
honours  and  the  renown  of  the  true  prophet,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  reproducing  a  line  or  two.  Volat  irrp- 
Vocabile  ~'erhum,  and  though  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
for  December,  1893,  is  now  probably  a  rarity,  I  have 
seen  it  and  the  poem,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a 
literary  collector  of  taste  and  discernment.  The  poem 
begins  : — 

"  There's  a  little  red-faced  man, 
Which  is  Bobs, 
Rides  the  latest  'orse  he  can, 
Our  Bobs," 


and  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  at  once  to  criticise 
and  recognise  the  value  of  his  admonitions  about 
temperance  : — 

"  So  we  will  not  complain, 
Tho'  'e's  water  on  the  brain, 
If  'e  leads  us  straight  again  — 
Blue-light  Bobs." 

The  last  line  reads  obscurely  and  is  the  justification 
for  this  letter.  "  Blue-light  "  with  a  hyphen  suggests 
nothing  but  fireworks,  and  would  be  pointless.  Should 
not  "  Blue,  light  Bobs,"  be  read,  the  adjectives  re- 
ferring to  a  light  gunner  and  his  uniform  of  blue? 

Yours  faithfully, 

V.  R. 

PRISON   AS  A  PRIVILEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  pleasant  review  last  week  of  Mrs. 
Forbes 's  book  of  travel  "  Unconducted  Wanderers  " 
mentions  the  inscription  above  the  gaol-door  of  Tonga, 
"  Any  prisoners  not  in  by  6.  p.m.  will  be  locked  out  for 
the  night." 

This  irresistibly  recalls  the  case  of  Number  Twenty, 
the  prisoner  for  debt  mentioned  by  .Sam  Weller  in 
Chap.  40  of  '  Pickwick.'  He  had  been  incarcerated  so 
long  that  the  turnkeys  allowed  him  unusual  privileges, 
including  visits  to  the  outside  world.  But  he  took  to 
drink  at  an  attractive  public-house  and  was  nearly  too 
late  to  get  back  one  day.  The  turnkey  rebuked  him, 
adding  : — 

"  Now,  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  harsh  .  .  . 
but  if  you  can't  confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and 
find  your  vay  back  at  reg'lar  hours,  as  sure  as  you're 
a-standin'  there,  I'll  shut  you  out  altogether  !  " 

This  threat  sobered  him  : — 

"The  little  man  was  seized  vith  a  wiolent  fit  o' 
tremblin',  and  never  vent  outside  the  prison  walls 
arterwards  !  " 

Life  has  a  way  of  plagiarising  from  Dickens's  fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 

"SLASHING"    NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

• 

Sir, — A  correspondent,  with  a  City  address,  com- 
plains that  you  are  too  closely  following  the  methods  by 
which  your  editorial  predecessors  gained  for  their  pro- 
duction the  sobriquet  of  the  "Saturday  Reviler." 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  you  are  follow- 
ing the  less  virile  lines  by  which  these  earlier  journalists 
attained    for    their    journal    the    designation    of  the 

Superfine  Review." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  literary  w  eekly  we  are  told  that 
the  late  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  father,  a  clergyman  in 
Hoxton,  kept  a  curate  of  theatrical  tastes  who  after- 
wards made  a  name  as  "  Arthur  Sketchley  "  and  w  rote 
slashing  articles  in  the  .Saturday  Review  which 
brought  him  more  than  once  into  the  courts  for  libel 
actions. 

There  are  now  no  libel  actions  against  the  Saturday 
Review  and  its  contributors.  Is  it  that  "slashing" 
articles  no  longer  appear,  or  that  the  slashed  have 
come  to  recognise  that  libel  actions  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  character  and  the  removal  of  besmirchments  are 
ineffectual?  The  expected  rehabilitation  does  not 
arrive  and  the  besmirchments  fail  to  disappear. 

In  connection  with  libel  actions  it  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Bottomley  and  his  newspaper  organ  seem  to  have 
established,  probably  with  a  view   to  cheap  publicity,  , 
a  monopoly  of  defenders  in  such  actions. 

I  am,  &c, 

D.  K. 

6,  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  1. 

[When  we  are  attacked  on  the  one  hand  for  being  too 
strong,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  being  too  weak, 
may  we  not  draw  the  flattering  conclusion  that  we 
hit  the  happy  mean?  Our  correspondent  is  unjust  to 
Mr.  Bottomley,  who  does  not,  like  Mr.  Labouchere, 
really  love  a  libel  action. — En.  S.  J?.] 
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REVIEWS 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  IRELAND. 

Links  between  Ireland  and  Shakespeare.    By  Sir  D. 
Plunket  Barton,  Bart.    Maunsel.    5s.  net. 

THE  average  reader  of  Shakespeare  would  say  that 
beyond  two-  or  three  well-known  references  there 
was  nothing  Irish'  about  the  plays.  The  ingenious 
author  of  this  book,  however,  has  discovered  a  good 
deal  of  interest  which  may  have  come  from  Irish 
sources,  or  is,  at  any  rate,  well  illustrated  by  them.  He 
does  not  make  the  mistake  of  the  many  biographers  of 
Shakespeare  for  whom  mere  guesses  on  one  page 
become  likelihoods  on  another,  and  later  slip  into  facts. 
These  inferential  biographers  agree  with  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  that  "possibilities  is  goot  gifts,"  and  tease  our 
credulity  into  open  denial. 

The  learned  and  modest  contentions  of  these  pages 
rely  mainly  on  that  wealth  of  history  and  legend  and 
that  belief  in  the  supernatural  world  which  belong  to 
the  Celt,  and  which  seem  so  especially  his  that  any  first- 
rate  imaginative  work  from  Virgil  to  Mr.  Yeats  is 
dubbed  Celtic.  George  Meredith  claimed  to;  be  a  Celt, 
and  had  as  much  provable  right  to  that  strain  as 
Shakespeare — viz.,  none  at  all.  So  far  as  Shakespeare's 
mental  make-up  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no 
dreamy  poet  incapable  of  business  and  in  love  with  re- 
bellion, but  had  the  practical  sense  of  the  world,  of 
money,  and  of  orderly  government  which  belongs  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  went  either  to  Ireland  or  Italy;  but  one  of  his  rare 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  speaks  of 

"  the  general  of  our  gracious  Empress, 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  upon  his  sword." 

Alas  !  Ireland  was  then,  as  now,  the  grave  of  repu- 
tations. The  chapters  on  the  fortunes  of  Essex  and 
Southampton  bring  out  well  a  tale  of  disaster  which 
must  have  moved  Shakespeare  deeply,  while  it  gave 
Bacon  a  fine  chance  of  professional  advancement. 
Essex  had  tastes  in  common  with  Shakespeare,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  excelled  in  the 
composition  of  the  heraldic  devices  called  "  impresas. " 
It  is  suggested  that  the  theme  of  '  Julius  Caesar  ' 
attracted  Shakespeare  owing  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  that  of  Essex. 
But  Shakespeare,  as  other  curious  references  show, 
was  specially  attracted  by  the  personality  of  Caesar. 

The  author's  comments  on  the  historical  plays  do 
much  to  clear  up  the  background  on  which  the  poet 
worked.  Though  readers  of  to-day  may  not  share  the 
sublime  ignorance  of  the  great  politician  who  wished  he 
could  have  stayed  for  the  end  of  '  Hamlet '  and  seen 
what  happened,  they  know  little  history,  and  should 
gain  by  perusing  the  chapters  on  the  Henry  plays. 
Hotspur's  "  brach  "  reminds  us  that  the  Irish  wolf- 
hound is  still  one  of  the  noblest  of  dogs,  alike  in 
courage,  beauty  and  disposition.  We  do  not  think,  as 
some  have  strangely  affirmed,  that  Henry  V.  was 
Shakespeare's  ideal  king,  and  we  fear  that  Shake- 
spear  must  have  held,  let  us  say,  a  typically  English 
view  of  Irish  ruffianism  when  he  invented  the  braggart 
Captain  Macmorrice.  But  Irish  stage-characters  are 
generally,  we  are  told,  all  wrong,  like  everything  else 
in  Ireland. 

Two  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
'  Macbeth  '  and  '  Hamlet  '  have,  to  the  reader's  sur- 
prise, Irish  connections.  Macbeth  belonged  to  a  stock 
which  came  from  Ulster,  and  his  kin  were  supported  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Saint  Columba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  "  Colmekill,"  'Macbeth,'  II.,  4,  33.  The 
witches  and  the  moving  forest  of  Birnam  are  both 
in  Irish  legend,  but  the  "watcher"  who  saw  the 
phenomenon  on  Dunsinane  Hill  need  not  be  borrowed 
from  Inland.  He  is  essential  to  (he  action,  like  the 
watcher  who  opens  the  '  Agamemnon,'  and  would 
have  li' en  invented,  il  there  had  been  no  parallel  1<> 
him.  In  '  Hamlet  '  the  ghost  suddenly  bursts  out  into 
ail  elaborate  speech  of  fifty  lines,  which  is  unusual 
among  ghosts.     But  the  difficulty  is  less  when  we  dis- 


cover that  he  was  an  Irishman.  Hamlet  himself  swears 
by  St.  Patrick,  when  Horatio  rebukes  him  about  the 
ghost.  The  reference  is,  the  author  suggests,  to 
Purgatory,  which  keeps  the  ghost  as  the  victim  of  an 
unexpiated  crime.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  islet  in 
Lough  Derg,  was  famous  in  legend  and  well-known  to 
Holinshed. 

We  follow  the  author  through  other  plays  with 
pleasure,  and  note  that  he  dismisses  several  conjec- 
tures as  unlikely.  Rosalind  leads  to  an  excursus  on 
rhymes  and  rats,  and  Pistol  to  the  history  of  an  Irish 
song.  But  Falstaff,  who  mentions  the  Irishman's 
whisky,  remains  English,  and  that  great  glory  of 
Shakespeare's  comic  art  shall  not  be  stolen  from  us. 
Ireland,  however,  and  Wales  have  a  part  of  his  fame. 
James  Quin  acted  him  best,  and  a  Welshman,  Maurice 
Morgann,  in  a  pioneer  essay  of  1777  established  a  just 
view  of  his  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  a  full  list  of  notes 
and  references  for  each  chapter,  which  tempts  us  to 
additions.  The  last  word  on  the  barnacle  legend  was 
not  said  by  Darwin,  or  Max  Muller,  but  by  a  brilliant 
French  zoologist,  M.  Houssay,  whose  results  were 
summarised  by  Sir  Ray  Lankester  in  his  '  Diversions 
of  a  Naturalist.'  We  should  mention  in  the  notes  on 
'Richard  II. '  the  discussion  of  Spenser's  influence  in 
Mr.  Justice  Madden's  'Shakespeare  and  his  Fellows.' 
To  that  inspiring  scholar  Shakespearians  owe  much, 
including  the  idea  of  the  pages  before  us. 

A    PAIR   OF  DUCKLINGS. 

What  Not.    By  Rose  Macaulay.    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Blind  Alley.      By  W.  L.  George.      Fisher  Unwin. 
9s.  net. 

IN  his  '  Fables  '  Stevenson  had  the  charming  inspira- 
tion of  conducting  a  private  conversation  outside 
working  hours  between  two  characters  in  '  Treasure 
Island.'  Freed  from  the  burdens  of  story  life  they  were 
able  to  express  to  each  other  their  real  feelings  with  the 
most  entertaining  results.     How  even  more  charming 
would  it  have  been  if  Stevenson  had  thought  of  engag- 
ing John  Silver  in  conversation,   say,  with  Richar 
Feverel  !    We  make  this  observation  because  we  hav 
attempted  and  failed  to  achieve  a  similar  feat  in  respec 
of  the  two  principal  characters  in  '  What  Not  '  an 
'  Blind  Alley.'    It  was  no  impish  malice  that  led  us  t 
associate  these  utterly  dissimilar  volumes.    They  ha 
taken  the  air  as  serious  works  and  were  so  treated  even 
by  journals  where  criticism  and  the  publishers'  adver- 
tisements are  kept  distinct,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  printed 
separately.    The  one,   it  appeared,   was  a  profound 
examination  of  war-time  conditions,  while  '  What  Not  ' 
was  a  social  satire  of  a  quite  dazzling  and  unusual  kind. 
It  was  not  unnatural  to  read  the  books  together  in  the 
hope  of  finding  in  them,  perhaps,  a  complement  each 
of  the  other,  Mr.  George,  as  it  were,  furnishing  a  full 
masculine  bass,  while  Miss  Macaulay  provided  a  clear 
soprano. 

Inspired  with  this  idea  and  believing  that  books  so 
praised  must  at  least  afford  an  excuse  for  praise,  the 
idea  of  a  dialogue  presented  itself.  From  the  moment 
'  What  Not  '  was  opened  it  became  obvious  that  Mr. 
Chester — Minister  of  Brains — should  be  one  pro- 
tagonist, while  equally  in  the  case  of  '  Blind  Alley  '  was 
it  obvious  that  Sir  Hugh  Oakley,  the  pensive  Squire, 
must  be  the  other.  It  was  with  no  common  feeling  of 
interest  that  we  observed  the  progress  of  each  of  thes<\ 
waiting  eagerly  for  the  moment  when  in  despite  of 
Euclid,  they  might,  though  inexorably  parallel,  meet. 
Mr.  Chester  was  described  as  suggesting  in  appearance 
a  mixture  of  Mr.  Kerensky,  the  Geddes  family  and  Mr. 
Nelson  Keys.  We  hoped  that  his  spirit  might  be 
similarly  composed,  and  if  we  breathed  a  private 
prayer  that  Mr.  Keys  might  preponderate,  that  was 
merely  a  pardonable  human  weakness.  Nor  was  this 
all  to  take  our  interest.  Mr.  Chester  has  for  his  back- 
ground a  Government  Department  the  Ministry  of 
Brains.  For  our  part,  we  are  in  complete  ignorance  of 
Government  Departments.  Wo  know,  of  course,  like 
all  other  readers  of  the  press,  that  they  were  staffed  by 
prisons  who  shirked  military  service,  of  incredible  im- 
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becility,  except  in  respect  of  the  low  cunning'  with 
which  they  saved  their  persons,  and  assisted  by  females 
who  drank  tea  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  was  com- 
mon knowledge.  We  thought  that  possibly  Miss 
Macaulay  would  throw  some  new  and  sinister  light, 
and  that  we  should  have  the  spectacle  of  a  Department 
in  progress  of  organization,  or  of  re-organization  ;  or 
of  being  gradually  filled  by  business  men  all  over  mili- 
tary age,  and  all  careless  whether  the  partners  they  had 
left  behind  them  suffered  or  profited  by  their  presence 
in  the  centre  of  authority. 

We  secretly  believe  that  Mr.  Chester  was  meant  as 
a  caricature,  and  even  while  our  simplicity  in  venturing 
so  obvious  an  assumption  is  arousing  Miss  Macaulay's 
gentle  contempt,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  we  were  con- 
fused by  finding  the  caricature  fall  in  love.  We  knew 
where  we  were  while  Mr.  Chester  inspired  a  Campaign 
to  make  the  nation  intelligent.  We  recognized  the 
Posters  and  Dora  and  the  Censor,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  chuckle.  We  were  disappointed  not  to  find 
any  business  men  at  work,  and  still  more  disappointed 
at  the  continued  absence  of  red  tape.  But  we  felt  that 
Chester  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Sir  Hugh, 
until  we  came  to  the  love  affair.  At  first  we  imagined 
that  Miss  Macaulay  had  been  cleverer  than  ever,  and 
that  the  love  was  a  joke.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  it 
read  rather  like  it,  but,  as  the  book  progressed,  it 
began  to  look  as  though  it  were  not  so  intended.  We 
were  extremely  puzzled,  and  when  the  Minister  ulti- 
mately destroyed  his  own  Ministry  by  marrying  an 
official  subordinate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
eugenically  unfit,  we  frankly  did  not  know  whether 
weeping  or  laughter  was  appropriate.  We  saw  very 
early  on,  when  we  heard  the  Minister's  speeches,  that 
we  must  abandon  Mr.  Kerensky.  We  gave  up  the 
Geddes  family,  when  we  discovered  that  nobody  was 
dismissed  in  order  to  promote  efficiency.  We  sustained 
these  two  losses  with  supreme  equanimity,  but  when 
with  the  appearance  of  love  we  had  to  forego  Mr. 
Keys,  we  felt  that  Sir  Hugh  Oakley  would  have  to  con- 
duct his  conversation  by  table-tapping,  because  his 
opposite  would  be  a  disembodied  ghost. 

We  persevered,  however,  and  examined  Sir  Hugh 
Oakley.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  he  was 
Mr.  Britling  in  upper  life.  We  were  a  little  apprehen- 
sive of  another  336  pages  of  thoughts  about  the  war, 
but,  after  all,  they  might  be  different  from  Mr. 
Britling 's  thoughts.  They  were.  Mr.  Britling  thought 
of  things  for  himself.  Sir  Hugh  thought  of 
th  ings  that  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
serious  weekly  press — things  as  Pope  would  have  said, 
that  oft  were  thought,  but  ne'er  so~ill  exprest.  Sir 
Hugh's  wife  was  unfortunately  a  gramophone  record 
of  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  his  daughter  Silvia 
was  a  war-bride  from  the  Daily  Mirror.  Now  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hughes,  indeed  we  should  hardly 
dare  to  claim  the  right  to  appear  in  the  same  sentence 
with  him.  Nor  do  we  criticize  the  Daily  Mirror. 
Least  of  all  do  we  disparage  what  brilliantly  written 
organs  of  public  opinion  have  had  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  conscientious  objector.  We  do  not  quarrel,  criticize 
or  disparage;  we  merely  observe,  if  these  things  must 
be,  why  reproduce  them  at  second-hand? 

We  began  to  find  that  Sir  Hugh  was  dangerously 
disappearing  from  under  our  hands.  Then  we  discovered 
the  love  interest,  and  after  reading  came  hurriedly  to 
the  conclusion  that  Sir  Hugh  and  Mr.  Chester  must  on 
no  account  meet.  Not  that  Sir  Hugh  was  an  erotic, 
but  his  daughters,  and  most  of  the  other  ladies  in  the 
book  were  so  casually  "  frail."  Even  if  Sir  Hugh  did 
not  approve,  we  were  sure  that  the  something  almost 
spinster-like  in  Mr.  Chester  would  never  be  spinster 
again,  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  environment  of  Sir 
Hugh.  Fortunately,  however,  Sir  Hugh  solved  our 
difficulty  by  disappearing  into  the  Foreign  Legion.  He 
joined  the  ghosts,  in  short,  and  we  were  convinced  that, 
whatever  else  we  would  manage,  we  would  not  contrive 
a  conversation  between  two  aspects  of  the  non-existent. 

We  apologise  to  Mr.  George,  Miss  Macaulay  and 
our  readers.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  those  who  said  that 
'  Blind  Alley  '  and  '  What  Not  '  were  serious  works. 


LOVERS  AND  POETS. 

Loyalties.    By  John  Drinkwater.    Sidgwick  &  Jackson. 
39.  net. 

Occasional  Poems.     By  Henry  Cust.  Jerusalem. 

<(T  HAVE  found  the  lover's  crown  of  laurels  better 
-L  than  the  poet's  crown  of  bays,"  sang  one  on 
whose  forehead  these  laurels,  turning  to  poison  fruit, 
twined  themselves  with  the  bays  so  that  both  in  the  end 
perished.  Yet  in  that  line,  as  in  so  much  else  that 
Oscar  Wilde  wrote,  profound  truth  and  equally  pro- 
found untruth  are  mixed.  What  wonder  in  the  world 
can  match  the  flowers — green  leaf  or  blossom — with 
which  love  crowns  himself  ?  What  singing  even  can  live 
beside  his  remembered  excellence?  If  love  is  then  so 
incomparable,  poetry  may  well  lower  her  crown  before 
his,  and  Oscar  Wilde  is  right.  But  he  is  also  wrong, 
because  laurels  and  bays  are  not  distinct  and  separable 
crowns. 

There  is  another  and  more  sacred  triple  crown  than 
that  of  Rome — of  which  the  three  crowns  are — love 
and  song  and  loss — laurels,  bays  and  thorns — and 
only  when  all  three  are  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
when  the  lover  and  poet  are  one,  is  the  final  expression 
of  the  human  spirit  achieved. 

This  line  of  Wilde's  and  these  thoughts  haunted  us 
while  we  read  the  two  volumes  '  Loyalties,'  by  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  and  'Occasional  Poems,'  by  Henry  Cust. 
The  first  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  the  second  (and  he 
claims  no  more)  of  a  writer  of  slight  and  fleeting  verse. 
There  will  be  many  to  read  and  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  cold  graces,  and  the  spiritual  cleanliness  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater  in  the  distant  days  when  the  friends  of 
Henry  Cust,  quiet  themselves  like  him,  forget  his 
charm  and  his  little  songs.  Mr.  Drinkwater  cries  with- 
out pomp  and  with  full  truth, 

"  I  shall,  upon  that  later  birth, 

Walk  in  immortal  fields  of  earth," 
but  Cust  is  immortal  only  so  long  as  those  who  knew 
him  live. 

Despite  all  this,  it  was  Henry  Cust  rather  than  Mr. 
Drinkwater  that  set  us  wondering  what  was  the  true 
heart  of  poetry,  what  its  source  of  fire.    Of  all  modern 
poets,  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  memorable  for  level  beauty  of 
achievement.    His  secret  is  not  to  be  trapped  in  one 
poem,  nor  spilt  in  one  divine  outcry.    Only  slowly,  but 
with  a  certain  delicate  delight  does  one  piece  together 
the  net  in  which  he  holds  us.     First  a  gentle  pain  like 
that  in  some  plain  song  of  Wordsworth, 
What  does  she  know  ? 
Why  does  she  listen  over  the  wall, 
Morning  and  noon-time  and  twilight  and  all, 
As  though  unforgotten  were  some  footfall?" 
Then  the  pastoral  wonder  of  England  : — 

"No  heart  can  know 
The  patriots  mystery  until 
It  aches  as  mine  for  woods  ablow 
In  Gloucestershire  with  daffodil 
Or  Bicester  brakes  that  violets  fill." 

Again  there  floods  his  work  a  philosophy  built,  not 
out  of  passion  or  mystery,  but  out  of  a  clear  and 
honourable  vision. 

"  Think  not  that  mystery  has  place 
In  the  obscure  and  veiled  face. 

Not  there  he  says,  but 

"  When  the  landscapes  glow 
Through  crystal  distances  as  though 
The  forty  shires  of  England  spread 
Into  one  vision  harvested," 

we  come  upon  truth. 

"  The  brain  that  reads  the  world  aright, 
Here  is  the  mystery  of  light." 
"The  mystery  of  light" — there  you  have  his  soul. 
The  little  mists,  touched  by  lost  suns,  are  not  for  him, 
and  not  the  heart  unharvested  like  Homer's  sea,  not 
the  half-guessed  strivings,  the  pain  of  the  unachieved 
and  half  understood.  For  him  life  is  a  plain  thing, 
whose  very  plainness,  like  a  pure  etching,  has  its  per- 
fection in  severity  : 
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The  drawings  and  books,  the  turn  of  a  passage, 

The  glance  of  a  dear  familiar  face, 

And  there  is  the  true  cosmopolis 

While  the  thronging  world  a  phantom  is." 

So  that  in  the  end,  when  our  journey  is  finished, 
there  is  no  Swinburnian  rapture  of  poppied  sleep,  not 
bitterness  for  all  that  is  lost,  but  quiet  loveliness  and 
understanding, 

"  And  I  knew  that  God 

Must  understand  that  we  go 

To  death  as  little  children. 

Desiring  love  SO'  simply  and  love's  defence, 

And  He  would  be  a  barren  God,  without  humour, 

To  cheat  so  little,  so  wistful  a  desire." 
But  Mr.  Drinkwater  defies  quotation  and  capture. 
His  secret  is  like  the  secret  of  Oxford — to  be  obtained 
only  by  becoming  part  of  it.  It  waits  to  catch  the 
open  sun  like  cobwebs  in  a  rose  bush  touched  with  dew. 
So  delicate  it  kindles  into  a  little  lovely  prison  for 
the  mind. 

And  where  in  all  this  is  Henry  Cust?  Let  us  be 
honest.  We  have  found  in  him  what  Mr.  Drinkwater 
never  had — the  cry  of  the  lover  that  mounts  a  higher 
wing  than  Mr.  Drinkwater's  gentle  birds. 

Henry  Cust  is  no  poet,  but  he  is  a  very  good  lover. 
If  one  believes  that  only  so  lit  can  poetry  burn  to 
splendour,  then  one  can  only  mourn  that  his  worlds  did 
not  have  the  sweep  or  take  his  longings  into  the  upper 
air.  There  is  one  poem  by  Cust  called  '  Non  Nobis, 
Domine  '  in  which  he  asks  nothing  for  himself,  having 
suffered 

"  The  scorn,  the  scourge,  the  scar, 
The  ache  of  life,  the  loneliness  of  death, 
The  insufferable  sufficiency  of  breath." 
He  will  have  none  of  the  glories  of  the  earth.  His 
share  in  it  rather  shall  be  a  sacrifice  for  his  love  : 
"  But  let  not  all  that  wealth  of  loss  be  wasted; 
Let  Hell  afford 

The  pavement  of  her  heaven." 
This  may  not  be  good  poetry,  but  it  is  very  good 
love.  Struggling,  through  want  of  skill,  through  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  poet's  art,  the  fire  dies  down, 
the  cry  is  lost.  But  not  before  it  has  challenged  the 
ensuing  blackness  and  has  sunk  into  darkness  and 
silence  the  more  appealing  because  of  certain  failure. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Henry  Cust  wrote  more  than 
a  few  sweet  verses.  We  know  that  Mr.  Drinkwater 
has  written  many  noble  poems.  But  we  rise  from  read- 
ing the  latter  soothed  only  with  his  gracious  gifts,  un- 
conscious of  the  beating  of  wings. 

With  our  other  poor  singer  we  knew  that  passion  in 
the  night  as  of  the  seagull  dashing  herself  to  death 
against  the  light-house  lantern.  We  heard  in  him  the 
complaint  of  love,  and  we  knew  that  only  when  love 
thus  suffering  finds  music  is  the  greatest  song  born. 
We  were  conscious  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  achievement. 
In  Cust's  little  plaint,  we  were  aware  of  what  he  has 
not  achieved  and  never  will,  the  conquest  of  the  highest 
heights  where  lover  and  poet  are  one,  and  are 
immortal. 

MORE  TREITSCHKE. 

Treitschke's  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul,  with  an 
Introduction  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  Vol. 
VI.    Tarrold.     15s.  net. 

IN  this  volume,  which  ranges  between  1830  and  1845, 
Treitschke  is  less  provocative  than  usual,  because 
he  chiefly  concerns  himself  with  the  domestic  politics  of 
Germany.  He  takes  occasion,  nevertheless,  to  mis- 
represent Palmerston's  policy  in  the  Peninsula  with 
exasperating  recklessness.  "The  liberal  patron  of 
revolutions,"  he  declares,  took  up  a  false  position  when 
lie  supported  the  young  legitimist  queen,  Maria 
da  Gloria,  in  Portugal,  while  he  was  sustaining  at  the 
same  time  the  Christurist  cause  in  Spain.  This  sneer 
goes  wide  of  the  mark.  Palmerston's  aim  was  to  build 
up  a  coalition  of  the  constitutionalist  Governments  of 
the  West  against  the  autocratic  Powers  of  the  East. 
To  attain  that  end,  he  took  the  best  candidates  avail- 
able, paying  no  regard  to  their  claims  of  birth.  It  may 
be  that  he  misunderstood  the  capacity  of  the  Peninsula 


for  Parliamentary  rule  and  there  is  force  in  Treitschke's 
jibe  at  the  "  Latin  "  administrations,  with  their  place- 
hunting,  corruption  and  conspiracies.  But  he  estab- 
lished a  European  equilibrium  which  held  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  in  check,  in  spite  of  Louis  Philippe's  attempts 
to  curry  favour  with  a  despot  who  ruthlessly  snubbed 
him.  Palmerston  proved  himself,  in  fact,  a  true 
disciple  of  Canning. 

The  chief  events  in  Germany  during  the  years  under 
Treitschke's  review  were  the  death  of  the  stupid,  but 
cautious  old  king,  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia, 
and  the  accession  of  the  crown  prince  as  Frederick 
William  IV.  The  historian  paints  for  us  an  elaborate 
portrait  of  that  "  brilliant  dilettante,"  warts  and  all.  In 
many  respects  he  reminds  us  of  his  trreat  nephew,  the 
ex-Kaiser  William  II.  Both  of  them  began  their 
reigns  with  an  outburst  of  Anglomania,  though  it 
is  not  recorded  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  that 
he  congratulated  the  winning  University  eight  on 
its  "good  old  Oxford  style."  Both  of  them  de- 
veloped a  truly  royal  talent  for  discarding  friends 
who  had  served  their  purpose.  But  they  come 
closest  together  in  their  passion  for  spectacle,  especially 
when  it  touched,  however  remotely,  on  the  arts. 
Frederick  William's  revival  of  the  order  of  the  swan, 
a  sort  of  Y.M.C.A.,  would  have  appealed  profoundly  to 
his  successor,  if  the  idea  had  only  occurred  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  Berlin  resented  its  insignia,  which  in- 
cluded a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  "  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion found  universal  expression."  Where  the  two  men 
differ  is  that  Frederick  William,  though  he  affected  to 
have  a  "mission,"  was  essentially  pacific  and  self- 
distrustful.  He  never  talked  about  grinding  his  oppo- 
nents to  powder,  but  when  he  saw  that  his  people 
would  none  of  him  as  their  regenerator,  he  retired 
within  the  shell  of  divine  right.  "  I  will  not  alter  the 
constitution  of  my  country,"  he  declared;  "I  will  not, 
because  I  dare  not."  That  ebullient  lady,  Bettina 
von  Arnim  vainly  tried  to  prod  him  into  action  with  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'This  Book  is  the  King's.'  With 
folded  arms,  he  let  the  ship  drift  on  to  the  rocks  of 
revolution. 

Repression  was  the  order  of  the  day,  but  it  is  curious 
how  differently  Trietschke  regards  it  when  it  is 
Hanoverian,  and  when  it  is  Prussian.  He  inveighs 
against  Ernest  Augustus,  our  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for 
expelling  the  seven  professors  and  over-riding  the 
Hanoverian  constitution.  "  The  nation  felt,"  he 
declares,  "  as  if  an  English  robber  had  suddenly  broken 
into  its  garden."  We  were  uncommonly  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  English  robber,  but  let  that  pass.  Though 
Treitschke  severely  censures  the  King  of  Hanover,, he 
allows  the  evasion  of  promises  for  a  whole  generation 
by  his  brother  of  Prussia  to  pass  by  without  a  word  of 
protest.  And  he  criticises  the  Ulstering  of  Posen,  not 
because  it  was  an  arbitrary  act,  but  because  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Grolman,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  district,  was  for  expropriating  the  polish  land- 
owners neck  and  crop.  Prussian  financiers,  however, 
could  not  provide  the  funds,  and  thirty  Germans  in  all 
were  established  in  the  region.  With  an  eye  upon 
Bismarck's  drastic  plantations,  Treitschke  regrets  that 
the  politicians  who  came  before  him  were  content  with 
tinkering  at  the  Polish  difficulty. 

Political  reaction,  meanwhile,  was  accomplished  by 
economic  advance.  After  the  customs'  union  came  the 
railways,  which  helped  to  bind  the  Germans  together. 
The  idea  first  found  favour,  not  in  Prussia,  but  in 
Bavaria,  where  Louis  I.  was  the  first  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  the  new  method  of  traction.  The  bureaucrats 
of  Berlin,  indeed,  obstructed  the  project  for  years,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  won  over  to 
the  side  of  progress  that  construction  was  undertaken. 
Peculiarly  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  Tubingen  economist. 
Friedrich  List,  the  apostle  of  railway  enterprise.  He 
travelled  up  and  down  the  country,  advocating  systems 
on  a  huge  national  scale.  But  he  only  lived  to  see  the 
realization  of  some  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was  the 
poorer  for  all  of  them.  Promoters  and  engineers 
picked  his  brains,  and  when  lie  had  served  their  turn, 
thev  awarded  him  .1  paltry  gratuity.  No  wonder  thai 
people  complained  of  his  temper,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  Subjed  tO  BtS  Oi  deep  depression  ! 
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AFFORESTATION. 

National  Afforestation.  By  A.  D.  Webster.  Fisher 
Unwin.    6s.  net. 

Commercial  Forestry  in  Britain.  Its  Decline  and  Re- 
vival. By  E.  P.  Stebbing.  John  Murray.  6s. 
net. 

MR.  WEBSTER  and  Mr.  Stebbing  both  invite 
attention  to  the  urgent  question  of  afforesta- 
tion. In  both  these  books  we  see  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  the  State  initiating  a  policy  for  planting  up 
in  all  1,770,000  acres  in  80  years,  but  also  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  replanting  of  about  1,000,000  acres  of 
woodland,  cleared  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
issue  of  the  Forestry  Sub-Committee's  Report  on 
Afforestation,  and  a  Forestry  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, have  aroused  little  interest  generally  in  this  im- 
portant creative  work. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Webster's  book,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  as  early  as  1883  he  proposed  the  plant- 
ing up  of  3,000,000  acres  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
However,  in  the  British  Isles  we  have,  according  to 
Mr.  Webster,  about  15,000,000  acres  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Stebbing,  about  16,000,000,  of  mountain  and 
heath  land.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  there  is  ample  land 
for  afforestation  purposes.  What  then  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  creation  of  fresh  timber  supplies  by  plant- 
ing? First  of  all,  there  is  the  long  time  element,  for 
the  earliest  returns  can  scarcely  be  expected  before 
25  years  as  pitwood.  To  make  plantation  both 
economical  in  cost  and  management,  large  areas  in 
blocks  of  at  least  1,000  acres  are  necessary.  The  aver- 
age landowner  is  not  in  a  position  to  wait  25  years  be- 
fore receiving  a  return  on  his  money,  which  in  pre-war 
days  amounted  to  an  outlay  of  at  least  ^5  per  acre  for 
planting  alone.  At  the  present  time,  apparently,  the 
much  higher  cost  of  labour,  plants  and  seeds,  is  deter- 
ring many  owners  from  even  replanting  their  "  cut 
over  "  lands. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the  formation  of 
plantations  and  an  excellent  one  on  trees  to  plant.  For 
widespread  afforestation  operations  the  larch,  spruce, 
Scotch,  Corsican,  white  or  Weymouth  pines  amongst 
the  conifers  and  ash,  elm,  oak,  willow,  beech,  sweet 
chestnuts  and  poplar  amongst  the  broad  leaved  trees 
are  recommended. 

In  the  financial  returns  Mr.  Webster  quotes  various 
actual  results  showing  over  £1  per  acre  net  profit  for 
larch  at  50  or  60  years  of  age  on  land  which  was  worth 
only  is.  3d.  per  acre.  In  another  case,  a  mixed  wood 
on  land  valued  at  ^7  10s.  per  acre  and  costing  £.8  per 
acre  to  plant  yielded  net  receipts  of  £157  10s.  per  acre 
at  the  age  of  77^  years,  and  thus  3.56  per  cent,  per 
year  on  the  capital  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  afforesta- 
tion the  rental  value  of  land  protected  by  plantations 
has  shown  an  increase  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre.  When  once 
forests  are  established,  it  pays  either  the  timber  mer- 
chant or  the  forest  owner  to  use  better  means  of  trans- 
port. Besides  advocating  the  starting  of  four  schools 
of  Forestry  for  the  training  of  Foresters,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  have  been 
successfully  used  in  planting  operations  in  past  years. 
He  takes  up  the  question  of  using  the  canals  for  timber 
transport,  and  considers  the  comparative  values  of 
English  trees.  Being  popularly  written,  his  book 
should  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

Mr.  Stebbing's  book  which  has  a  woodland-coloured 
binding  and  two  telling  pictures,  covers  much  the  same- 
ground  as  Mr.  Webster's,  but  emphasises  more 
strikingly  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of 
timber,  until  such  time  as  we  have  larger  resources  than 
are  yielded  from  our  present  3,000,000  acres  of  mixed 
woodlands. 

The  utility  of  forests  was  seen  in  the  War,  when  up 
to  the  end  of  November,  1917,  75,000,000  cu.  ft.  of 
timber  had  been  purchased  from  British  woodland- 
owners.  It  was  seen  again  in  1918,  when  about 
600,000  standards  of  sawn  timber  were  cut  from  the 
same  source,  and  altogether  nearly  3,500,000  tons  of 
pitwood  and  about  2,800,000  tons  of  sawn  timber.  At 
the  end  of   iqt8  «h*»re  were  approximately   1-2  years 


stock  of  coniferous  timber,  6-10  years  of  hardwoods 
and  6  years  supply  of  pitwood  standing  in  this  country. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  Forests  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  in  1914  makes  interesting  reading.  The  fullest 
consideration  is  given  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Development  Commission. 

A  curious  effect  of  the  War  has  been  the  destruction 
of  large  numbers  of  nursery  plants  which  were  too 
old  to  be  transplanted  and  had  to  be  taken  away  to 
give  place  for  the  production  of  food  in  the  nurseries. 
Mr.  Stebbing  gives  a  masterly  summary  of  the  position 
in  international  timber,  showing  first  how  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  of  a  timber-importing  than 
exporting  country.  It  requires  each  year  larger 
Canadian  supplies.  True,  Russia  with  her 
1,300,000,000  acres  should  be  able  to  help  us 
materially,  but  here  again  the  more  accessible  areas 
have  been  worked.  Sweden  is  just  about  cutting  her 
possible  annual  increments  of  timber,  and  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Norway.  Germany  was  a  timber 
importing  country  before  1914,  and  France  has  lost 
some  of  her  best  forests  during  the  war.  Those  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  Mediterranean  timber  markets. 

In  '  Forestry  and  Agriculture '  we  see  the  general 
connection  of  the  two,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  Forestry,  owing  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  soil,  forms  the  staple  industry.  Thus  in  the 
winter  months,  when  farm  work  is  slackest,  the  heavy 
Forestry  work  is  undertaken.  Now  that  high  wages 
have  to  be  paid  in  both  industries,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  each  should  be  in  a  position  to  have 
efficient  labour  for  the  particular  period  of  the  year  for 
which  it  needs  it.  Then,  too,  with  occasional  work  in 
the  woods  a  man  with  a  small  holding  can  keep  him- 
self financially  strong  enough  to  tide  over  a  poor 
season,  or  get  additional  money  to  buy  livestock. 

The  planting  proposals  of  the  Government  are  fully 
considered,  and  an  estimated  cost  of  ;£i  5,000,000  is 
involved.  The  Government  recommendations  include 
the  buying  of  50,000  acres,  the  leasing  of  100,000. 
25,000  acres  are  dealt  with  on  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
25,000  acres  are  to  be  afforested  by  local  bodies  and 
private  persons,  and  50,000  acres  of  the  deforested 
areas  are  to  be  replanted,  together  with  those  already 
mentioned,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  new  Forest 
Department's  existence. 

In  1913  we  imported  620,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  conifer- 
ous timber,  and  it  is  supposed  that  our  present  require- 
ments are  80,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  timber.  Already  the 
Government  has  ordered  from  Canada  83,000,000. 
Now  to  obtain  half  the  full  amount  of  timber  would 
require  the  afforestation  of  5,500,000  acres.  In  both 
these  books  an  indication  is  given  of  a  timber  famine 
in  the  future — at  any  rate  of  much  higher  prices.  The 
proper  way  to  reduce  these  is  to  increase  production. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE    FOR  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISTS. 

English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half  Century.  By 
J.  W.  Cunliffe.     Macmillan.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  writer  of  this  volume  is  a  Professor  of  English 
in  Columbia  University  and  Associate  Director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism.  His  intention  is  to  provide 
"young  people  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the 
writer's  task  "  with  guidance  and  first-hand  study.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  when  considering  the  book,  to 
remember  the  class  of  Transatlantic  readers  for  whom 
it  is  mainly  intended,  because  this  has  a  bearing  on 
Professor  Cunliffe's  method  of  selection  and  manner  of 
presentation.  Apart  from  three  chapters  on  the  Irish 
movement,  the  New  Poets  and  the  New  Novelists,  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, of  eleven  writers  only — Meredith,  Butler,  Stevenson, 
Gissing,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett.  The  chapter  on  Meredith  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory in  the  book,  consisting  largely  of  a  discussion  of 
his  "philosophy,"  illustrated  by  extracts  from  his 
verse.    Readers  of  the  '  Cambridge  History  of  English 
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Literature  '  will  remember  a  chapter  headed  "  Meredith, 
Butler  and  Gissing."  Professor  Cunliffe  follows  this 
precedent  in  selecting  the  last-named  for  special  notice. 
We  welcome  this  inclusion  of  Gissing,  both  as  a  testi- 
mony to  literary  merits  largely  neglected  by  the  general 
public,  and  also  because  young  journalists  will  gain 
much  by  the  study  of  a  writer  who,  in  spite  of  every 
provocation  of  poverty  to  debase  his  art,  remained 
true  to  the  traditions  of  sound  craftsmanship.  A 
disproportionate  amount  of  space  is  given  to  Mr. 
Shaw — more  than  thirty  pages  out  of  three  hundred 
in  the  book.  Three  whole  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  adventures  attending  the  production  of  '  You 
Never  Can  Tell !  '  This  disproportion  is  prob- 
ably a  concession  to  the  amount  of  interest  America 
has  shown  in  Mr.  Shaw's  works  for  the  stage. 
Bach  chapter  has  a  useful  bibliography  appended,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Shaw  bibliography  any  reference 
to  the  brilliant  essay  on  him  by  Dixon  Scott  in  his 
'  Men  of  Letters. ' 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  leaves  us  with  the  impression 
that  our  present  literature  consists  almost  entirely  of 
novels  and  short  stories  of  varying  merit,  drama  and 
minor  poetry,  very  largely  the  work  of  a  few  hands. 
This  impression  might  have  been  corrected  by  an  addi- 
tional chapter  on  Miscellaneous  Prose.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to  omit  in 
a  book  of  this  kind,  but  we  should  like  to  have  seen  a 
few  more  writers  noticed — for  example,  Oscar  Wilde, 
Mrs.  Meynell,  and  Mr.  Chesterton.  In  fact,  Professor 
Cunliffe's  student  would  gain  more  profit  by 
passing  over  some  of  the  inferior  productions  of  the 
authors  selected  for  study,  and  devoting  some  time  to 
some  of  the  best  work  of  other  authors  who  have  been 
excluded.  For  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  popular  authors,  notably  Mr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  have  been  extraordinarily 
careless  of  their  reputation  in  some  of  their  output  (we 
purposely  use  this  commercial  word),  while  conversely 
some  of  our  less  known  writers — Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  as  a  single  instance — have  writing  to  their 
credit  which  is  of  permanent  value.  It  would  have 
been  useful  to  the  American  student,  if  he  had  been  put 
more  definitely  on  the  track  of  some  of  these  hidden 
treasures,  instead  of  being  left  with  no  further  guid- 
ance than  the  brief  bibliography  of  Books  of  General 
Reference. 

If,  however,  we  accept  the  limitations  Professor 
Cunliffe  has  imposed  upon  himself,  we  shall  find  much 
of  interest  and  value  in  what  he  has  written.  His 
judgments  are  nearly  always  sane  and  reasoned.  He 
has  sound  canons  of  criticism ;  he  is  confident  without 
being  dogmatic;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  studies 
the  work  of  each  author  in  relation  to  his  life  and  sur- 
roundings should  be  suggestive  to  the  student.  Finally, 
we  observe  with  pleasure  his  high  estimate  of  Henry 
James's  '  Notes  on  Novelists.' 


TABLE  TALK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Annals  of  the  Philosophical  Club  of  the  Royal  Society, 
written  from  its  Minute  Books.  By  T.  G. 
Bonney.     Macmillan.     15s.  net. 

THE  annals  of  the  Royal  Society  Club  having 
yielded  so  entertaining  a  volume  through  the 
literary  skill  of  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie,  it  was  natural 
thai  a  similar  task  should  be  attempted  for  the  other 
dining  club  which,  from  1847  to  1901,  was  connected 


with  the  Royal  Society.  Unfortunately,  at  least  for  a 
reviewer  on  the  hunt  for  plums,  this  was  a  much  less 
rollicking  body.  It  was  a  "  Philosophical  Club  "  with 
a  very  serious  purpose,  and  though,  in  the  intervals  of 
reforming  the  Royal  Society  and  discussing  the  latest 
novelties  of  science,  its  members  may  have  unbended, 
either  very  little  of  the  desipere  in  loco  was  entered  in 
the  minutes,  or  the  jokes  have  not  passed  the  censorship 
of  the  Reverend  Canon  Bonney.  The  sole  piece  of 
humour  recorded  is  to  the  credit  of  a  Frenchman  ;  Du 
Bois-Reymond,  reporting  that  the  cellulose  which 
Virchow  asserted  to  be  present  in  the  brain  is  really 
a  compound  of  cholesterin,  adds,  "  So  this  time  we  get 
off  with  the  fright  of  being  closely  allied  to  the 
cabbage." 

But  the  extracts  dished  up  by  Dr.  Bonney  with  a  clear 
sauce  of  annotation  are  full  of  scientific  and  historical 
interest.  When  we  read  that  Mr.  Grove  had  seen  a 
medal  of  aluminium  "considerably  larger  than  half-a- 
crown,"  that  by  the  use  of  photography  the  Ordnance 
Survey  could  reduce  the  25-inch  map  to  the  6-inch  scale 
"with  perfect  accuracy,"  that  the  electric  lamps  just 
placed  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  actually  gave 
a  light  "ample  for  the  exhibition  of  diagrams,  as  well 
as  for  general  illumination,"  then  we  feel  that  sort  of 
amused  interest  with  which  a  father  watches  the  early 
efforts  of  his  child,  but  with  the  added  piquancy  that 
these  were  the  learned  leaders  of  the  thought  of  their 
time,  and  that  we  are  the  children  who  without  think- 
ing have  inherited  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Here  too 
you  may  read  of  the  early  flirtations  with  the  metric 
system,  not  yet  universally  adopted  even  by  scientific 
writers,  of  the  scepticism  with  which  accounts  of  arti- 
ficial corundum  and  still  more  of  artificial  diamonds 
were  received,  of  the  first  platinotype,  of  the  growing 
evidences  of  what  we  now  call  the  Glossopteris  flora, 
and  of  Francis  Galton's  ingenious  instrument  for 
catching  an  instantaneous  glimpse  of  objects  in  motion, 
the  germ  therefore  of  the  cinematograph.  We  see  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter  fighting  for  his  pet  Eozoon,  we  hear 
of  Livingstone  setting  out  to  combat  the  tsetse-fly,  or 
starting  on  his  last  fatal  expedition,  and  the  ever- 
fertile  Galton  tells  of  his  composite  photographs  and 
his  whimsical  attempt  to  do  sums  by  smell.  Or  in  yet 
lighter  mood  we  listen  to  a  discussion  on  the  sea- 
serpent,  and  the  tale  of  Montgolfier  airing  his  wife's 
petticoats,  and  so  discovering  the  principle  of  the 
balloon  that  bears  his  name. 

In  extracting  the  entries  relating  to  so  many 
branches  of  science,  Dr.  Bonney,  who  is  on  the 
threshold  of  his  88th  year,  has  been  able  to  correct 
some  errors,  but  apologises  for  any  that  he  may  have 
left.  We  have  noted  that  the  names  Matteucci, 
eschrichtii,  Limnoc odium,  Notoryctes,  Oecophylia,  and 
Bazin,  are  not  spelt  in  this,  their  usual,  form. 

We  turn  from  this  philosophic  chat  to  the  high  pur- 
pose for  which  the  club  was  founded,  and  which,  in  the 
main,  it  accomplished.  "  This  was  inciting  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society  to  more  energetic  action  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  its  Fellows  to  take  a  keener  in- 
terest in  Natural  Knowledge."  The  present  high 
position  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  help  that  it  has 
been  able  to  render  the  Government  for  many  years 
past,  but  notably  during  the  war,  have  been  due  to  the 
increased  self-respect  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Philosophical  Club  to  foster.  By  a  more  stringent 
system  of  election  the  status  of  Fellowship  has  been 
raised  far  above  the  relatively  low  level  at  which  it 
stood  in  1846.    By  assuming  the  leadership  of  all  the 
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great  chartered  societies,  and  by  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence of  government  control,  while  willing  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  Royal 
Society  has  become  representative  of  the  best  scientific 
opinion,  and  is  able  to  give  expression  to  this  without 
anv  ulterior  considerations. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  all  the  excellent  pro- 
posals mooted  round  the  dining  table  of  the  club  have 
\t  t  come  to  fruition.  The  election  of  Fellows*  may 
have  been  improved,  but  the  present  method  of  choice 
by  the  Council  lays  too  great  a  responsibility  oh  its 
individual  members,  among  whom  there  may  well  be 
at  any  one  time  but  a  single  representative  of  each  great 
branch  of  science.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is 
still  frequently  complained  that  too  much  power  resides 
in  the  Council,  especially  in  the  executive  officers,  and 
that  the  interest  which  the  Fellows  ough^  to  take  in  the 
actions  of  the  Society  is  thereby  lessened.  To  some 
extent  the  Council  has  of  late  attempted  to  meet  this 
criticism  bv  submitting  its  reports  to  a  general  meeting 
for  discussion,  and  by  consulting  the  sectional  com- 
mittees before  selecting  candidates  for  election. 
None  the  less,  the  power  remains  with  the  Council,  for 
the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  reports  and  the  election 
of  Fellows  are  mere  forms.  The  juxtaposition  of 
several  societies  in  Burlington  House,  for  which  the 
club  worked  so  hard,  has  certainly  led  to  more  intimate 
relations,  and  to  increased  library  facilities ;  but  we  are 
still  without  proper  co-ordination  of  the  libraries,  or 
that  attempt  to  supply  their  desiderata  which  the  club 
recommended  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  union  has  become  closer  and  more  effective 
through  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Conjoint  Board. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  one  respect  the  club 
failed.  Even  the  attractions  of  a  dinner  did  not  induce 
enough  members  to  attend  either  its  own  meetings  or 
those  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  position  to-day  is  as 
bad  as  ever.  Fellows  assemble  for  tea  and  talk,  but 
they  do  not  follow  their  President  into  the  meeting 
room,  where  abstruse  papers  are  read  to  a  beggarly 
array  of  empty  benches.  Science,  we  are  told,  is  now 
so  specialised  that  few  can  be  expected  to  follow  these 
expositions,  and  fewer  still  to  venture  a  comment  on 
them.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  fault,  not  of  science, 
but  of  the  readers,  who  either  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  understood  or  not,  or  fail  to  grasp  the  situation. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  because  the  Royal  is  the  one 
society  where  the  representatives  of  all  branches  of 
science  meet,  and  where  they  might  be  mutually  helpful 
bv  friendly  discussion,  if  they  were  not  all  so  afraid  of 
one  another's  learning. 

AN    ESSEX  IDYLL. 

Jinny  the  Carrier.     By  Israel  Zangwill.  Heinemann. 
7s.  net. 

IX  this  long  and  interesting  novel  Mr.  Zangwill 
breaks,  for  him,  new  ground,  and  does  it  on  the 
whole  with  a  success  for  which  his  previous  efforts 
have  hardly  prepared  us.  The  preface,  with  its  per- 
sonal details  and  unnecessarily  complacent  discussion 
of  the  writer's  ideals,  and  its  protest  against  "  the 
fashionable  fatalistic  framework  "  for  a  tale  of  country 
life,  may  irritate  the  unfashionable  reader  who  likes  to 
learn  something  of  an  author's  intentions  before  enter- 
ing on  his  work;  but  such  a  reader  is  a  rare  bird 
nowadays,  and  for  once  in  a  way  the  habitual  preface- 
skipper  has  the  better  part.  Once  embarked  on  the 
novel  proper— the  tiresome  facetious  preamble  excepted 
— he  will  follow  with  interest  the  history  of  Jinny  the 
Carrier,  who  carried  on  when  her  nonagenarian  grand- 
father grew  past  his  job,  to  the  horror  of  her  boy-lover 
Will,  returned  from  Canada;  he  may  learn  how,  after 
a  lover's  quarrel,  the  said  Will  invests  his  savings 
in  a  fine  coach  and  horses  to  the  destruction  of  her 
business;  how  the  said  coach  and  horses  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  great  flood  which  wiped  out  so  much 
of  Little  Bradmarsh ;  and  how  Jinny  and  Will  come 
together  when  he  crawled  into  the  flooded  farm  on 
hands  and  knees  to  find  his  true  love  who  had  saved 
his  life  and  vindicated  her  own  right  to  a  round,  to 


her  old  horse  Methuselah  and  her  own  unfeminine 
occupation,  after  the  rival  vehicle  and  its  pair  of  blacks 
had  floated  by,  drowned  upon  the  flood. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  story.  But  it  must  be  read  to  be 
realised  in  all  its  bearings,  set  off  as  it  is  by  the 
humours  of  Bundock,  the  rural  postman,  with  his 
trousers  beslimed  with  Essex  mud  and  his  great  con- 
ception of  his  calling — "  Bundock's  breeches  be  the 
Queen's  ";  of  Caleb  and  Martha  Flynt,  Will's  father 
and  mother,  who  live  on  in  Frog  Farm,  unmoved  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  while  their  son's  parts  and  wits  are 
sharpened  by  the  world,  and,  joining  the  Peculiars, 
watch  for  the  New  Jerusalem  comin'  down;  of  Miss 
Gentry,  late  of  Colchester,  practical  dressmaker  and 
milliner,  the  genteelest  person  in  all  Little  Bradmarsh  ; 
of  Elijah  Skindle,  the  "  furrin  "  vet.,  who  practised 
only  among  parvenus,  and  on  whose  attendance  on  the 
sick  sow,  Maria,  hinges  much  of  the  tale;  of  Uncle 
Lillywhite  and  his  ritual;  of  Jinny's  adventures  at  the 
Horse  Fair  and  her  discovery  of  the  limitations  of  her 
sex;  above  all,  of  the  Marionettes  and  their  showman, 
Tony  Flip,  who  never  lied  on  Sundays;  of  his  yearnings 
for  the  legitimate  drama,  and  his  sensible  daughter 
Polly,  and  of  his  connection  with  Will,  from  that 
travelled  gentleman's  performance  on  the  big  drum  to 
their  ill-fated  partnership  in  the  great  scheme  for  the 
country  flyer  which  was  to  drive  poor  Jinny  and  her 
cart  from  the  road. 

And  if  laughter  is  to  be  the  test  of  success,  surely 
the  correspondence  between  Will  and  Jenny,  each  rely- 
ing on  one  book  only  for  models  of  style,  the  one  on 
the  Bible,  the  other  on  her  Universal  Spelling  Book, 
stands  high  in  the  annals  of  fiction.  But — in- 
deed, there  is  a  but — cannot  Mr.  Zangwill  go 
through  his  pages  and  cut  out  some  of  his  adjectives 
and  phrases?  Why  should  Mr.  Flynt's  vision  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  on  Earth  consist  of  "  lacteal  creeks 
and  mellifluous  pools,"  or  hares  and  rabbits  be  de- 
scribed as  "  the  leporine  family  "?  Why  should  Mr. 
Zangwill  make  merry  over  wnpractical  pantaloons  and 
theoretical  trousers  at  the  sight  of  a  Practical  Breeches 
Maker,  or  Will's  blush  be  described  as  "papaverous"? 
And,  worst  of  all,  why  should  that  most  poetical  sight, 
the  sheaves  of  standing  corn,  be  called  "  suggestive 
of  the  hair  of  a  village  girl  in  curl-papers  "?  This 
last  vulgarism — for  it  is  no  less — almost  makes  us 
throw  away  the  book  in  despair;  but  as  we  prepare 
to  do  so  we  recall  page  after  page  of  entertainment, 
and  forbear,  the  words  of  Miss  Gentry  the  dressmaker, 
refuting  the  leading  heresy  of  the  Peculiars,  echoing 
triumphantly  in  our  ears  :  "If  the  Almighty  meant 
prayer  to  be  medicine,  why  did  He  create  castor-oil?" 
Still  good  taste  is  good  taste,  and  tact  a  form  of 
genius;  so  while  Mr.  Zangwill's  well-known  limitations 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  forgiven,  we  readily 
forget  his  shortcomings  when  a  book  orf  the  whole  is 
as  good  as  that  now  under  review. 
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SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

(ESTAB.  1810.) 

LIFE  &  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT 
"medical  EXAMINATION 

Apply  to  the  General  Manager, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,   London,   E.G.  2. 

for  the  Society's  Pamphlet 
"The  MODERN  METHOD  of  STORING  SAVINGS." 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  Pushed  and  the  Return  Push,'  by  Quex  (Blackwood,  6s. 
net.).  This  is  by  far  the  best  war  book  we  have  yet  read.  It  is 
the  narrative  in  diary  form  of  an  officer  of  artillery,  who  served 
during  the  great  German  advance  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the 
advance  of  our  army  up  to  the  date  of  the  Armistice.  We  follow 
day  by  day  the  life  of  his  batteries,  and  no  book  gives  us  such  a 
breathless  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  each  day  and  hour.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lieut. -Col.  Austin  Thorp,  and  is  a 
noble  monument  to  his  memory,  if,  as  we  take  it,  he  was  the 
"  Colonel  "  who  is  the  main  hero  of  the  book.  '  Stories  from 
Spenser/  by  Minna  Steele  Smith  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  3s.  net.). 
An  excellent  selection  of  stories  from  the  first  two  books  of  '  The 
Faerie  Queene,'  with  some  episodes  from  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  introduction  and  notes  tells  all  that  a  young  student  would 
wish  to  know  of  Spenser,  though  some  sides  of  his  poetry  are 
necessarily  left  in  the  background,  and  the  mediaeval  knight  of  the 
author's  imagination  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  We  must  add  a 
special  word  of  commendation  for  the  excellent  illustrations. 

'  The  Venerable  Bede,'  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne 
(S.P.C.K.,  10s.  net).  This  new  volume  of  '  Studies  in  Church 
History,'  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  volume  in  '  The  Fathers  for 
English  Readers,'  published  some  forty  years  ago.  Bede  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  man  of  his  time — the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  the  eighth.  His  influence  was  deeply 
felt  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  and  the  volume  of  his 
written  work  is  considerable,  without ,  counting  that  which  is 
wrongly  credited  to  him.  Only  part  of  his  output,  the  historical, 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  while  his  scientific  writings  are  only 
now  beginning  to  attract  attention.  Dr.  Browne's  delightful  study 
is  still  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  and  the  various  reproductions 
of  Saxon  work  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  give  it  additional 
value.  But  we  must  confess  to  some  surprise  at  finding  a  Profes- 
sor of  Archaeology  speaking  of  Alcuin  as  "  Master  of  the  Palatine 
or  Court  School  at  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Franks."  If  Alcuin  was  ever  in  Paris,  an  insignificant  place  then, 
it  was  when  leaving  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  Tours. 

MINISTRY    OF  HEALTH. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  WOMEN  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  invite  applications  for  a  few  posts  as 
Women  Assistant  Inspectors  in  the  Insurance  Department. 

Candidates,  who  must  be  unmarried  or  widows  and  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  30  on  the  1st  September,  1919,  should  either  have 
passed  an  examination  for  a  University  Degree  or  have  experi- 
ence of  paid  social  or  administrative  work. 

The  scale  of  salary  for  these  appointments  is  £100,  rising  by 
annual  increments  of  ,£10  to  .£300.  In  addition  to  this  salary, 
there  is  at  present  payable  a  War  Bonus  of  £40  a  year  plus  the 
equivalent  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  remuneration.  Success- 
ful Candidates  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  scale  of  salary  at 
£5  above  the  minimum  for  each  completed  year  of  their  age 
above  25. 

Above  the  grade  of  Assistant  Inspector  there  are  superior  posts 
with  an  annual  salary  of  £300,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
,£"15  to  .£7400,  which  are  ordinarily  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
Assistant  Inspectors. 

No  person  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  who  is  not  a  natural- 
born  British  subject  and  the  child  of  natural-born  British  subjects. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  form  which  will  be  supplied  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health, 
Wellington  House,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.  1,  and 
marked  on  the  envelope  "Assistant  Inspector." 

No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  has  been  received 
on  the  prescribed  form  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August,  1919. 

Selected  candidates  will  be  summoned  to  appear  before  a  Selec- 
tion Board  in  Lnndon  and  those  finally  chosen  will,  unless  they 
possess  a  University  Degree  (or  the. equivalent)  have  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  General 
Knowledge,  and  will  also  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  as  to  age,  health,  and  character. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


THE  ANZ0RA  PAIR 

AnZOra  Cream,  the  non -greasy  preparation 
that  enables  you  to  brush  your  hair  in  just 
the  way  you  wish  and  keep  it  in  place 
throughout  the  day,  is  the  ideal  prepara- 
tion for  those  with  slightly  greasy  scalps, 
 and 

AllZOra  Viola,  the  mixture  of  Anzora 
Cream  to  which  is  added  a  suitable  quantity 
of  Anzora  Oil  of  Violets,  is  the  right  pre- 
paration for  those  who  suffer  with  dry  scalp, 
 both 

MASTER  THE  HAIR 

Of  Chemists,  Hairdressers.  Stores,  etc. 
Price  1/6  and  2/6  (double  quantity)  per 
bottle. 


AN /.OK  A  PERFUMERY  CO..  W&lnb*  l.an<.  I.on.lon.  N.W.6. 


ART  and  LETTERS 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  FRANK  RUTTER  and  OSBERT  SITWELL. 
9,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.2. 
NEW   SERIES.  10s.  6d.  PER  YEAR. 

The  Summer  Number  (just  published)  contains:  — 

Poems  by  T.  S.  Eliot  &  the  late  Isaac  Rosenberg. 
Prose  by  Dorothy  M.  Richardson,  Ezra  Pound 

and  Stephen  Hudson. 
Criticism  by  Chaiu.es  Ginner  and  Herbert  Read. 
Drawings  by  the  late  Harold  Oilman,  John  Nash. 

Orovida,  i.  Rosenberg  and  Severini. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  series,  containinii  the  story  "The 
War  llaby  "  by  Wyndham  Li.wis.  is  almost  out  of  print  ami  the  few 
copies  remaining  will  be  reserved  for  new  subscribers. 

The  Spring  Number  contains  a  critical  article  by  T.  S.  Ei.iot, 
an  original  musical  composition  by  Hkknakp  Van  Dikmkn.  ami  as 
•  Special  Supplement,  a  drawinK  by  Hknhi  Matisse,  which  is  sent 

to  sobserlbers  only. 

A  specimen  number  (2/6  post  free)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Publisher : 

"  ART  and    LETTERS."  ')   Dllkl   Street.    Adelphi.    W.C.  2. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

There  was  a  wild  flutter  in  certain  trade  quarters 
the  other  day  when  an  evening  paper  announced  that 
the  fiovernment  contemplated  devoting  some  of  the 
national  factories  to  turning-  out  cheap  motor  cars. 
One  is  prepared  for  almost  any  suggestion  regarding 
Government  monopoly  or  intervention  just  now,  but 
personally  the  writer  did  not  regard  this  rumour  seri- 
ously. Seeing  it  officially  refuted  in  the  next  morning's 
paper,  he  felt  justified  in  his  indifference.  It  would  be 
a  serious  thing  for  the  motor  trade  and  for  many  other 
people  if  the  Government  did  go  in  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  motor  cars.  Assuming  the  official  compe- 
tence to  turn  them  out,  such  a  venture  would  appear 
both  inconsistent  and  unfair.  The  motor  and  allied 
trades  now  provide  some  of  the  staple  industries  of  this 
country,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
the  promised  national  reconstruction  in  the  way  of 
providing  employment  and  the  stimulation  of  com- 
merce. The  marketing  of  a  State  produced  car  at  a 
low  figure  would  inevitably  undermine  much  of  the 
healthy  private  enterprise  that  one  anticipates  in  the 
near  future.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the  further  con- 
sideration that  the  motor  industries  bore  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  burden  that  secured  the  Allies  victory, 
and  it  would  surely  be  grossly  unfair  to  put  a  serious 
handicap  in  their  path  just  now.  Considering  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  such  a  proposal,  one  may  entertain 
still  greater  doubts  regarding  its  advisability.  Official 
experiments  at  Slough  and  Kempton  Park  certainly  pro- 
vide no  encouragement.  It  has  also  to  be  realised 
that  there  is  a  general  desire  at  this  time  to  get  rid  of 
Government  control  and  interference  in  trade.  No 
doubt  in  such  matters  as  the  production  of  aircraft  in 
wartime  the  intervention  of  the  State  was  necessary. 
But  the  motor  trade  was  born  and  bred  and  became  a 
very  living  thing  without  official  recognition,  and  under 
normal  conditions  the  writer  has  little  faith  in  Govern- 


ment control  as  applied  to  the  engineering  industries — 
possibly  because  he  was  once  a  Government  "  con- 
troller." 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club's  campaign  against  the  disfigurements  of  the 
countryside  by  huge  posters  and  other  objectionable 
advertisements  is  meeting  with  considerable  success. 
The  Scapa  Society  is  working  with  the  club  to  induce 
local  authorities  to  use  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Advertisements  Regulation  Act  of  1907.  To  save 
these  authorities  time  and  trouble  the  Club  is  sending 
them  a  model  set  of  by-laws  with  explanatory  memor- 
andum. These  embrace  the  modifications  and  exten- 
sions which  have  from  time  to  time  received  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Secretary.  An  early  result  of  the 
campaign  is  that  the  Colonial  authorities  have  been 
encouraged  to  emulate  its  example,  and  are  asking  the 
R.A.C.  to  assist  them  in  the  matter.  Little  by  little  the 
Club  and  the  Society  hope  to  inaugurate  this  campaign 
throughout  the  country,  until  every  local  authority  has 
taken  action.  If  in  every  district  a  group  of  residents 
would  work  for  the  finer  amenities  of  the  place,  whether 
they  banded  themselves  into  a  society  or  not,  much 
would  undoubtedly  be  accomplished  towards  restoring 
the  disfigured  countryside  to  its  natural  beauty.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  most  of  the  local  autho- 
rities whom  the  R.A.C.  has  already  approached  regard 
the  campaign  favourably,  and  many  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  actively  co-operate  in  it. 

Several  correspondents  have  endorsed  the  views  the 
writer  expressed  a  fortnight  ago  regarding  the  sug- 
gested introduction  of  saucer-track  racing  into  this 
country.  One  or  two  have  questioned,  quite  reason- 
ably, whether  it  is  advisable  to  perpetuate  such  an 
event  as  the  Tourist  Trophy  race  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  pre-war  T.T. 
was  a  thing  apart  from  ostensibly  similar  events  else- 
where, and  no  doubt  due  precautions  will  be  taken 
when  it  is  revived. 


The  Lanchester 
"New  Forty" 

will  be  very  much  more  than  just  a  new  model.  It 
marks  a  new  conception  of  motor  car  requirements, 
and  sets  a  higher  standard  for  lightness  and  strength, 
for  economy  and  endurance  :  it  is  a  new  criterion  of 
its  class.  Every  ounce  of  material  used  in  the 
construction  is  thoroughly  tested  and  right  up  to 
the  specification  standards  required  to  give  the 
maximum  of  strength  combined  with  the  minimum 
of  weight.  The  coachwork  will  be  of  the  usual 
Lanchester  high  quality  and  the  equipment  full 
and  complete.  A  brief  specification  of  the  chassis 
is  contained  in  a  booklet  we  have  just  issued. 
Will  you  send  for  a  copy  ? 

Ia^chester 


Armourer  Mills, 
Birmingham. 


88.  Deanigatc, 
Mancheiter. 


95.  New  Bond  Street. 
London,  W. 


Distinction . 

Everything  about  the  new  "Austin  Twenty"  is  distinctive 
and  high-class.  The  graceful  streamline  from  the  radiator 
to  the  back  of  the  body,  unbroken  by  flapping,  bulging 
hood,    is  a  feature  not  found  in  any   other  car. 


The 


"  Twenty 99 


The  hood  tucks 
neatly  away  into 
a  special  receptacle 
arranged  in  the 
panelling  of  the 
body.  The  coach- 
work  itself  is  ex- 
ceptional and  the 
upholstery  deep, 
well-poised  and 
luxurious. 


Beneath  all  this  is  a  combination  of  mechanical 
excellence  which  is  the  net  result  of  many  years' 
engineering  experience.  The  chassis  is  scienti- 
fically sound  in  every  detail.  Its  power  unit  is  a 
miracle  of  working  efficiency  which  yields  an  ever- 
abundant  stream  of  even,  effortless  power.  It 
possesses  electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
as  standard  specification. 

THE  AUSTIN   MOTOR    CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telephone.  King's  Norton  230  Telegrams.  "Speedily.  Northfield  " 


LONDON:  479-483.  OXFORD  STREET.  W.l. 
MANCHESTER       -       130,  DEANSGATE. 


AND  AT  PARIS 
AND  BRUSSELS 
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Bring 


s  Plenty  of 

WRIGHTS 
COAL  TAR 
SOAP 


People  at  home  have  been  going 
without  their  WRIGHT'S  in 
order  that  men  at  the  front 
_ht  have  it.  Now  ALL  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  using  it  again. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ^J6. 10  ;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-  ;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6  ;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-  ; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-  ;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ^12.12 ;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  mew  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call   or  post   immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 


TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.—  Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  sonic  partially  disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Shrvhk  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1.  (Telephone:  ('.aldington  3440. 
Telegrams  :  "  B.illleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Send  for  a  copy — 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  Everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Govent  Garden,  W.C.2 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


Ijr  J.ColUs  Browxfe 


n  1  nrn  n  II  ft  ■ 
111 VI  VUrJ/O 


THE  BKST  R1<MHDY  A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 

KNOWN  FOR  TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 

COUGHS,  Acts  like  a  charm  in 

GOLDS,  DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 

ASTHMA.      BRONCHITIS.  and  other  bowel  oomplaiuU. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COLLIS  BROWNH." 


of  ail  Chemists,  1/3.  3/- 


T I  IK  K  I'    IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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THE  CITY 

Treasury  Bills  Again — Coal  and  Oil — Capitalis- 
ing Reserves — Overseas  Banking. 

Stock  markets  have  not  rebounded  so  sharply  as 
some  operators  had  expected  after  closing  of  the 
Victory  Loan  lists.  There  are  at  least  three  impedi- 
ments to  a  general  rise.  Although  a  compromise  has 
been  effected  in  the  coal  situation,  investors  in  the  many 
industries  which  are  dependent  upon  coal  and  are  sub- 
ject to  foreign  competition  are  naturally  uneasy.  Then 
the  rush  of  new  issues,  with  the  attendant  underwrit- 
ing arrangements,  diverts  support  from  existing 
securities,  and,  thirdly,  the  prompt  resumption  of  the 
sale  of  Treasury  bills  "on  tap"  at  the  Bank  of 
England  has  upset  a  few  calculations,  and  recent  buyers 
of  short-dated  gilt-edg-ed  securities  such  as  National 
War  Bonds  have  been  selling  in  order  to  take  up 
Treasury  bills  which  are  more  suitable  to  their 
requirements. 

To  many  subscribers  to  the  Victory  Loan  it  must 
be  disappointing,  if  not  disconcerting,  to  find  Treasury 
bills  offered  to  an  unlimited  extent  immediately  on  the 
closing  of  the  Loan  lists  ;  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
enormous  increase  in  Ways  and  Means  advances  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  this  column  last  week. 
These  Temporary  advances,  which  are  the  worst  cause 
of  currency  inflation,  have  risen  from  ^457, 891,000  to 
the  unprecedented  total  of  ,£930,467,000  in  the  last 
seven  weeks  during  which  the  sale  of  Treasury  bills 
was  suspended  and  maturing  bills  had  to  be  met  by 
Temporary  borrowing.  The  Victory  Loan  will  reduce 
this  total  to  some  extent;  but  its  instalments  are  spread 
over  six  months,  and  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  other 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  meet  the  maturing 
bills  and  stem  the  rise  in  Ways  and  Means  advances,  and 
as  there  is  a  large  volume  of  money  ready  to  go  into 
Treasury  bills  it  is  sound  policy  to  resume  their  issue. 

Furness  With  &  Co.  is  following  other  companies  in 
capitalising  undivided  profits  and  issuing  one  bonus 
share  for  every  share  held.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
intimated  that  dividends  will  be  distributed  half  yearly 
instead  of  quarterly  in  future.  For  the  last  four  years 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  quarterly,  with 
a  final  bonus  of  10  per  cent.,  making  20  per  cent,  in  all, 
free  of  tax.  With  the  capital  doubled  the  distribution 
presumably  would  be  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  be  made  in  two 
half  yearly  payments  of  5  per  cent. 

The  development  of  overseas  banking  enterprise  con- 
tinues to  make  headway.  The  position  of  the  Bank  of 
British  West  Africa  will  be  strengthened  by  the  alliance 
with  Lloyd's  Bank  created  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
block  of  the  former  bank's  shares  by  the  latter.  It 
may  be  noted  also  that  Sir  Herbert  Hambling,  of  Bar- 
clay's Bank,  has  become  a  director  of  the  Colonial 
Bank,  which  we  believe  signifies  the  acquisition  by 
Barclay's  Bank  of  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
Colonial.  The  flotation  of  the  British  Overseas  Bank 
is  distinctly  an  important  event,  and  as  the  new  insti- 
tution is  promoted  by  a  group  of  banks,  including 
Williams  Deacons,  Glyns,  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Anglo  South  American  Bank — to  mention  only 
four  out  of  eight — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
success. 

Chartered  shares  continue  to  exercise  a  remarkable 
fascination  for  a  faithful  following  of  speculators.  The 
report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for  the  year 
to  March,  1918,  provided  little  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment for  shareholders  who  have  an  appetite  for  divi- 
dends. But  the  figures  are  out-of-date  and  the  value 
of  the  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  arouses  discussion 
on  the  prospects  of  Rhodesia,  its  great  ranching  terri- 
tory, and  the  possibility  of  the  country  being  embraced 
into  the   South  African  Union. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF 
LONDON  (LIMITED) 

INCREASED    BUSINESS    IN    EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

STEPS    TAKEN    TO    OBTAIN    OFFICIAL  QUOTATION 
OF   THE  SHARES. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  London  (Limited)  was  held  on  July 
15th,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  Bt.,  P.C.  (the 
chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Ernest  Treweek),  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :— Gentlemen,  you  have  only 
been  called  here  for  the  one  specific  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  resolution,  which  I  shall  propose  to  you, 
altering  the  articles  of  association.  A  copy  of  that 
resolution  is  in  your  hands.  As  the  alterations  are 
purely  formal,  and  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee,  and  to  enable  us  to  obtain  an  official 
quotation  for  our  shares,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me 
to  speak  at  any  length  about  them. 

Denomination  of  the  Deferred  Shares. — Current 
Year's  Profits. 

Our  shares  are  now  quoted  in  the  Unofficial  List, 
but  as  we  feel  sure  that  the  shareholders  would  prefer 
they  should  have  an  official  quotation,  we  are  asking 
you  to  pass  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  may  perhaps  mention  that  the  question  of  altering 
the  denomination  of  the  deferred  shares,  so  as  to  bring 
them  more  into  accordance  with  their  real  value,  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  board.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  intention  at  the  first  opportunity  to  increase  the 
nominal  value  of  these  shares  to  £1  each. 

Before,  however,  I  move  the  resolution  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  tell  the  shareholders  that  since  the  date 
of  our  last  published  account — that  is,  six  months  ago 
— and  more  particularly  since  the  date  of  the  Armistice, 
the  business  of  the  bank  in  every  department  has  in- 
creased in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  and  that  the  very 
considerable  profits  which  have  been  made  will  be 
found  to  reflect  themselves  in  the  current  year's 
accounts. 

Resolution  for  Altering  the  Articles. 

I  now  beg  to  move: — "That  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London  (Limited) 
be  altered  in  manner  following — namely  : — (1)  Article 
46  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  following  article  shall  be 
substituted  therefor  : — '  46.  If  any  share  warrant  or 
coupon  be  worn  out  or  destroyed  it  may  be  renewed  on 
such  terms  as  to  payment  of  fees,  expenses,  and  stamp 
duty,  and  as  to  the  production  of  evidence  of  its  having 
been  worn  out  or  destroyed,  and  of  the  title  of  the 
person  claiming  such  renewal,  and  as  to  indemnity 
with  or  without  security  being  given  as  the  board  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  or  determine.'  (2)  Article 
50  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  following  article  shall  be 
substituted  therefor  : — '  50.  The  directors  may  in  their 
absolute  discretion,  and  without  assigning  any  reason 
therefor,  refuse  to  register  a  transfer  of  any  share, 
other  than  a  fully-paid  share,  which  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  and 
also  any  transfer  of  any  shares  not  fully  paid  up,  to 
any  person  whom  they  shall  not  approve  as  transferee. 
The  directors  may  also  refuse  to  register  any  transfer 
of  shares  not  fully  paid  up  on  which  the  company  has 
a  lien.'  (3)  In  Article  69  the  words  'and  any  such 
resolution  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  holders  of 
shares  of  the  class '  shall  be  deleted.  As  I  do  not 
imagine  that  any  question  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  these 
technical  alterations,  I  will  at  once  call  upon  Mr. 
Clarence  Hatry  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hatry  :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  resolution  before  you. 

The  resolution,  in  the  absence  of  remarks  from  share- 
holders, was  thereupon  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Tobacco 


A  wise  woman  marries  only  a  man  who  smokes  — 
a  discerning  one  marries  a  smoker  of  "  Three  Nuns  " 

"  King's  Head  "  U  similar  but  stronger 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

What  is  the  British  policy  in  the  Caucasus?  For 
over  a  year  we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  there,  at  Baku,  at  Tiflis,  and  at  Batum.  About 
a  year  ago,  we  despatched  a  Caucasus  Military 
Agency  under  Major  Goldsmith,  which  was  captured, 
imprisoned  in  Moscow,  and  has  now  returned  to  this 
country.  There  are  many  who  maintain  that  the  Cau- 
casus, the  broad  territory  between  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  is  far  richer  than  Mesopotamia  in  wool,  in 
hides,  in  cotton,  in  oil,  and  in  copper.  There  is  a  pipe 
line  between  Baku  on  the  Caspian  and  Batum  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Having-  spent  all  this  money  on  an  armv 
of  occupation,  and  in  fighting  off  the  Turks,  are  we 
going  to  abandon  the  profits  to  the  Italians?  The 
Italians  will  never  be  able  to  occupy  the  Caucasus  with 
troops,  and  to  withdraw  our  own  soldiers  looks  like 
throwing  away  a  prize. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
will  cause  financial  confusion.  By  the  treaty,  the  pre- 
war debts  of  Austria,  both  those  specifically  secured  on 
railways,  mines,  etc.,  and  those  represented  by  State 
bonds,  will  be  divided  between  the  German-Austrian 
Republic  and  the  new  states,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  The  Austrian  war  debt,  so  far  as  it 
is  held  externally,  is  to  fall  on  Austria  alone,  but  the 
holders  of  war  bonds  who  are  nationals  of  the  new  re- 
publics are  apparently  to  have  no  recourse  against  Aus- 
tria. All  properties,  financial  concessions  and  organ- 
isations, pass  to  the  nationals  and  governments  of  the 
new  States.  Thus  the  oil  wells  in  Galicia  will  pass 
from  the  Austrian  companies  which  held  them  to  Polish 
companies.  The  currency  notes  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank  are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  new  Govern- 
ments and  replaced  by  new  currency  notes.  The  first 
charges  on  the  Austrian  Republic  are  the  costs  of  the 
occupation  and  the  payments  to  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  indemnities  by  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  tell  us  anything  new. 
The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Allies  is  put  at 
^10,000,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  would  mean  an 
annual  payment  by  Germany  of  ;£i  ,800,000,000  a  year. 
Not  ten  men  in  a  hundred  have  the  faintest  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  such  figures;  but  it  may  make  it  clearer 
if  v.r-  say  that  the  Bottomleys  and  the  Lovvthers  ex- 


pect Germany  (with  the  greater  part  of  her  coal  and 
ironfields  gone)  to  produce  an  annual  sum  two  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  the  present  revenue  of  Great 
Britain,  in  addition  to  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  Germany.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
possible,  "  Naviget  Anticyram."  Mr.  Bottomley, 
with  a  large  knowledge  of  the  subject,  tells  us  that 
"  when  a  man  is  in  debt,  he  pays  what  he  can,  and 
owes  the  rest."  Quite  so;  and  that  is  just  where  the 
indemnity  clauses  of  the  Treaty  leave  us  for  the 
present,  and'  must  leave  us  for  some  time  to  come, 
are,  indeed,  likely  to  leave  us  for  ever,  unless  some- 
body will  lend  the  Germans  money,  or  (the  same  thing), 
give  them  credit. 

For  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  an  English  Prime 
Minister  has  been  made  totally  independent  of  the  Irish 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  a  difference  it 
does  make,  to  be  sure  !  For  the  first  time  for  thirty 
years  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Prime  Minister 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
about  the  Irish  question.  There  is  no  Irish  question, 
except  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the  Irish  themselves 
with  their  genius  for  political  intrigue  and  journalism. 
That  there  is  an  Irish  question  is  a  myth  sedulously 
fomented  by  the  Northcliffe  Press  with  the 
intention  of  embarrassing  the  Premier  and  driv- 
ing Sir  Edward  Carson  out  of  public  life.  We 
have  never  heard  but  two  arguments  for  Home  Rule  : 
one  that  the  Irish  Catholics  hate  us  like  poison;  two, 
that  if  we  don't  grant  Home  Rule  the  Americans  will 
quarrel  with  us.  The  first  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence ;  the  second  to  that  of  the  American  people. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  with  absolute  truth  and 
candour,  that  the  Irish  question  must  remain  insoluble 
unless  and  until  the  Irish  themselves  face  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  which  are  that  Ireland  is  an  island  very 
near  to  Britain,  composed  of  two  nations,  not  one,  and 
that  neither  of  those  two  can  be  coerced  into  adopting 
a  form  of  Home  Rule.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  admits  that  the  Plunkett  Convention  was  a 
failure,  and  that  partition  is  inevitable.  This  is  plain 
speaking,  if  belated.  The  newspapers  keep  on  telling 
us  that  the  Irish  question  must  be  settled.  By  all 
means:  mais  que  messieurs  les  Irlandais  commencent! 
Meantime,  Ireland  was  never  more  prosperous;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  House  of  Commons  bears  the 
absence  of  the  Irish  members  quite  philosophically. 
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The  labour  troubles,  which  are  slowly  driving  us  to- 
wards bankruptcy,  are  not  economic,  but  due  to  class- 
hatred,  to  the  bitter  jealousy  and  insubordination  which 
the  modern  workers  feel  towards  those  individuals  who 
may  be  better  dressed,  better  educated,  and  richer  than 
themselves.  This  is  proved  by  the  recent  strike  on  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  over  the  eye-sight  test.  Even 
the  Union  does  not  contend  that  signalmen  and  engine 
drivers  should  be  engaged  without  an  eye-sight  test, 
and  the  men  have  resumed  work  on  the  promise  of  a 
Government  test.  Now  the  test  in  force  was  one  sug- 
gested by  the  men  themselves,  and  supplemented  the 
ordinary  test  of  reading  types  on  a  board  by  an  out-of- 
door  test,  reading  distant  signals.  But  the  test  was 
made  "  by  order  of  the  Board,"  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  the  men.  This  intense  personal  hatred  be- 
tween classes,  and  the  refusal  of  those  below  to  obey 
those  above,  are  things  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  cure.  An  economic  dispute  can  always  be  settled 
by  arithmetic. 

It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  so  clear-headed  a 
lawyer  as  Lord  Buckmaster  is  opposed  to  Nationalisa- 
tion, which  he  rightly  estimates  would  prove  "  a  curse 
to  the  poorer  people  of  this  country,  because  it  would 
diminish  the  production  of  commodities  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life."  The  Transport  Bill  is,  as  we 
have  said  before,  a  great  step  towards  Nationalisation, 
the  cost  of  which  the  Government  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  count.  The  Government  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  about  Nationalisation.  We  gather  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  opposed  to  it,  and  that  Lord  Milner 
is  inclined  to  it.  Lord  Milner  would  not  say  Ay  or 
No  :  he  dallied  with  it,  and  could  not  see  why  the  State 
should  not  manage  some  industries  better  than  private 
owners.  But  even  Lord  Milner  admitted  that  the  Coal 
Industry  could  not  be  managed  by  a  Government  de- 
partment with  its  present  type  of  Civil  Servant.  A 
new  race  of  Civil  Servants  is  to  be  trained  to  handle 
commercial  undertakings — how  long  will  that  take? 
And  whilst  the  Government  are  humming  and  hawing 
the  Yorkshire  mines  are  being  flooded,  and  the  price 
of  coal  rising. 

We  think  that  Lord  Buckmaster  understated  the 
financial  liabilities  of  the  country,  with  practically  no 
fiscal  resource  but  the  income-tax.  Lord  Buckmaster 
puts  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  the  cost  of  the 
Navy,  Army  and  Civil  Service  at  ^800,000,000  a  year. 
He  forgets  the  New  Education  and  Housing  schemes, 
and  the  subsidies,  and  the  pensions,  and  the  increased 
salaries  to  police  and  teachers,  in  fact,  to  everybody. 
We  believe  that  the  annual  sum  the  nation  will  have  to 
find  will  be  nearer  a  thousand  than  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions. Can  we  go  on  borrowing  by  Treasury  bills  or 
short-dated  bonds?  The  response  to  the  last  loan  is 
an  emphatic  No  to  that  question.  Despite  the  vulgar 
and  undignified  efforts  of  the  publicity  experts,  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  bribing  the  press,  the  recent  loan 
was  a  fiasco,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  old  class  is 
scooped  out  by  the  war,  and  the  new  class  won't  lend 
till  they  know  where  they  are.  We  predict  an  income 
tax  of  tbs.  in  the  pound,  which  with  super-tax  will 
amount  to  13s.  or  14s.  in  the  pound  for  people  with 
over  ^"5,000  a  year. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  terrible  gravity  of  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes's  answers  to  Mr.  Houston,  we 
must  remember  that  before  the  war  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  American  securities  were  owned  by  Britons. 
The  interest  on  those  American  securities  used  to  be 
remitted  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  commodities. 
During-  the  war  the  Government  bought  those 
American  shares  and  bonds  from  their  owners  with 
war  bonds  and  sold  them  to  the  Americans  in  part 
payment  of  our  huge  orders  for  war  material.  The 
result  is  that  instead  of  America  having  to  send  us  a 
surplus  balance  of  goods  as  interest  we  ought  to  send 
them  goods.  Remembering  this,  turn  to  the  figures. 
For  the  year  ending  May  last,  the  United  Kingdom 
imports  were  ,£1,363,034,000:  exports  ^626,169,000: 
lor  the  United  States,  imports  £638, 169,000  :  exports 
,£1,415,025,000.    The  state  of  the  United  States  ought 


to  be  our  state,  but  it  is  the  reverse.  When  Mr. 
Houston  asked  "  whether  if  our  exports  did  not  in- 
crease and  our  imports  diminish  we  were  heading  for 
bankruptcy,"  the  Minister  replied  "  that  must  In 
obvious  to  everybody." 

Is  what  is  obvious  to  everybody  concealed  from  Mr 
Smillie  and  his  miners?  Sabotage  has  come  at  last, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  The  Yorkshire 
miners  have  called  out  the  pumpers  from  120  mines 
and  at  least  six  mines  in  our  most  valuable  coalfield 
have  been  flooded.  The  Government  have  sent  sailors 
protected  by  soldiers  to  work  the  pumps,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  the  damage  will  not  be  irreparable.  The 
miners  have  struck  because,  having  obtained  higher 
\\  ages  and  shorter  hours,  they  want  a  higher  percent 
age  for  piece-work.  It  must  be  plain  to  the  most 
credulous  State  Socialist  that  the  more  concessions  are 
made  under  fear  of  strikes,  the  higher  rise  the  demands 
But  the  limit  has  now  been  reached.  The  miners  have 
broken  the  back  of  the  national  industry  by  their 
arrogance  and  insatiate  greed,  and  the  country  can 
only  be  rescued  by  the  physical  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government. 

People  are  always  asking  vaguely  and  angrily,  Who 
are  the  profiteers?  Where  are  they?  Let  us  only  get  at 
them,  and  we  will  soon  make  them  disgorge  their  ill 
gotten  gains  !  Even  the  Government  announces, 
cryptically,  but  repeatedly,  that  they  are  going  to  do 
something.  May  we  suggest  that  attention  should  be 
directed  towards  the  great  paper  makers?  They  are 
few  and  known,  and  their  profits  during  the  war  must 
have  been  very  large.  At  least  two  of  the  great  manu 
facturers  of  paper  were  allowed  to  sit  on  one  of  the 
committees  which  dealt  with  the  restriction  of  imports 
Needless  to  say,  the  Committee  recommended  that  im 
ports  of  foreign  paper  should  be  prohibited,  except  as 
to  the  last  25  per  cent,  of  the  national  needs,  when 
importation  from  Canada  was  permitted.  Let  the  great 
paper  firms  be  called  upon  to  produce  their  books  since  I 
191 4,  and  we  stake  our  reputation  on  the  assertion  that 
huge  profits  will  be  found  to  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  printers  and  publishers. 

It  really  is  a  comical  commentary  on  our  civilisation, 
progress,  education,  and  the  rest  of  it,  that  it  should  i 
be  necessary  to  retain  a  Minister  with  an  expensive 
staff  to  prevent  producers  from  cheating  merchants,  to 
prevent  merchants  from  cheating  distributors,  and  to 
prevent  distributors  from  cheating  consumers.  Have 
we  become  in  the  last  five  years  a  nation  of  cheats? 
It  looks  like  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  Food  and  Coal 
Controllers  are  to  remain  at  their  posts  for  another 
year,  and  that  restrictions  on  price  and  quantities  are 
to  be  as  severe  as  during  the  war.  We  never  could 
understand  the  prices  of  fish.  There  are  as  many  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever;  neither  mines,  nor  torpedoes,  nor 
dead  Germans,  seem  to  have  affected  their  health. 
There  must  now  be  (allowing  for  the  boys  that  have 
grown  up)  as  many  fishermen  as  before.  Making  every 
allowance  for  higher  wages  all  round,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  the  prices  of  fish,  unless  the  fishmongers- 
but,  no,  decency  forbids  the  thought. 


We  are  a  little  disappointed  that  Lieut. -Colonel 
Malone,  M.P.,  has  not  responded  to  our  courteous  re- 
quest, that  he  should  tell  us  whether  he  is  of  those 
who  have  refused  or  those  who  have  received  money 
from  Pelman,  in  exchange  for  a  red-hot  "  glowing 
tribute  "  to  the  virtues  of  that  Institution.  Does  the 
honourable  and  gallant  member  soar  amongst  the 
hundred  pounders  along  with  Lady  St.  Helier  and  Sir 
Edward  Clarke?  Or  does  he  grovel  amongst  the  forty 
pound  class  with  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Birrell? 
Very  likely  Colonel  Malone  is  in  neither  category,  but 
writes  gratuitously  to  inform  an  ignorant  world  of  his 
existence.     You  never  can  tell. 

Lord  Newton  has  got  £5,000  damages  and  costs 
out  of  The  Daily  Mail  for  publishing  false,  malicious 
and  defamatory  attacks  upon  him.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant verdict.     For  it  shows  that  the  Polypapist  is  los- 
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ag  the  hold  on  public  opinion,  which  was  bred  in  the 
>anic  of  war,  and  which  he  is  forfeiting  by  its  abuse. 
Consider  the  meaning  of  the  verdict.      It  means  thai  a 
ury  found  on  the  evidence  that  Lord  Northcliffc  or- 
lered  oik  of  his  newspapers  to  persistently  tell  damag- 
ng  lies  about  a  public  man,    who  was  at  the  time 
sngaged  in  negotiating  with  the  German  Governmenl 
or  the  exchange  of  some  prisoners,  the  internment  of 
>thers  in  Holland   and   Switzerland,    and   the  better 
reatment  of  those  in  Germany.    Why  was  Lord  New- 
ton libelled  by  Lord  Northcliffe's  paper?    Because  he 
spoke  contemptuously,    even    jeeringly,    not    of  the 
British  prisoners,  but  of  His  Imperial  Highness  the 
Poly  papist. 

By  a  trick  of  journalism,  well-known  to  profes- 
sionals, Lord  Newton's  flouts  and  gibes,  which  were 
directed  against  the  Polypapist,  were  made  to  appear 
as  if  directed  against  the  British  prisoners.  For  this 
little  trick  the  Polypapist  will  probably  have  to  pay 
^7,000  or  ^8,000,  for  Sir  John  Simon  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  and  the  Polypapist  had  the  impudence  to  apply 
to  search  the  confidential  minutes  and  despatches  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  all  of  which  means  "costs,"  and 
there  are  Lord  Newton's  costs  into  the  bargain.  Sir 
John  Simon's  defence  was  remarkable.  Seeing  the 
way  the  case  was  going — and  the  evidence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Justice  Younger,  Lord 
Devonport,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  inexpugnable — 
Sir  John  took  to  complimenting  Lord  Newton  (a  little 
late  in  the  day),  and  then  justified  the  libels  because 
Lord  Newton's  manner  was  bad,  because  he  did  not 
manifest  by  the  right  words  and  gestures  the  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners  which  he  really  felt.  So  Lord 
Northcliffe  is  not  only  to  dictate  our  thoughts,  but  our 
manner  of  expressing  them  ! 

This  is  too  much.  Our  Arch  Polypapist  may  own 
twelve  or  twenty  newspapers,  and  he  may  issue  to  his 
editorial  band  a  list  of  proscribed  persons,  divided  into 
those  to  be  attacked  and  those  to  be  ignored,  or  misre- 
ported.  But  he  really  must  not  add  to  this  the  role  of 
Turveydrop ;  our  deportment  must  be  left  to  our  own 
good  or  bad  taste.  Lord  Northcliffe  is  a  member  of 
the  same  House  of  Parliament  as  Lord  Newton;  and  if 
he  objected  to  Lord  Newton's  tone  and  his  references 
to  the  Press,  why  didn't  he  get  up  in  the  Lords  and  say- 
so  to  Lord  Newton's  face?  In  the  seventeenth  century 
if  a  politician  or  a  poet  gave  offence,  the  offended  per- 
son hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  waylay  the  wit  at  night 
and  after  a  severe  beating  to  slit  his  nose  or  crop  his 
ears.  Lord  Northcliffe  will  not  attack  his  enemies  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  he  orders  his  editors  to  attack 
them.     But  the  Polypapist's  number  is  up. 

The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  Lord  Newton  is  a 
particularly  able  man ;  that  he  worked  very  hard  with- 
out pay  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners ;  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  more  improvements  in  their  treat- 
ment out  of  the  Germans  than  anybody  else  could  have 
done.  Mr.  Justice  Younger,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
ought  to  know,  and  he  described  Lord  Newton  as  "  a 
most  potent  negotiator,"  though  the  Northcliffe  Press 
did  what  it  could  to  disarm  by  discrediting  his  power. 
But  Lord  Newton  has  a  weakness — we  don't  mean  his 
irrepressible  sense  of  humour — he  cannot,  and  will  not, 
gush  in  appropriate  journalese;  he  absolutely  refuses 
to  cant,  or  supply  the  reporters  with  "  thrills."  What 
a  sad,  bad,  mad,  man  ! 

In  watching  the  transference  of  large  blocks  of 
wealth  from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  always  interest- 
ing to  note  the  character  of  the  transferees.  In 
every  big  war  the  Jews  make  a  great  deal  of  money, 
because  the  Jews  are  middlemen  and  entrepreneurs, 
and  have  a  genius  for  brokerage  between  Governments 
and  manufacturers.  In  the  Marlborough  wars  Sir 
Solomon  Medina  was  the  great  profiteer.  The  Na- 
poleonic war  made  the  fortunes  of  Ricardo,  Rothschild, 
Goldsmid,  and  Baring.  We  have  not  had  time  to  dis- 
cover exactly  whom  this  war  has  enriched,  though  only 


too  perceptibly  many  Jews  of  a  decidedly  low  class 
have  suddenly  become  rich.  In  periods  of  manufac- 
turing activity  the  Jews  give  place  to  the  men  of  York- 
shire, Lancashire  and  Scotland.  The  outburst  of 
manufacturing  prosperity  that  begun  about  1840  and 
lasted  for  some  30  years,  made  the  fortunes  of  many 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  families. 

These  war  fortunes  always  excite  ill-feeling,  because 
they  are  made  so  quickly  and  without  any  apparent 
effort  or  desert.  That  is  nobody's  fault,  neither  the 
Government's,  nor  the  lucky  man's,  who  appears  at  the 
right  moment  with  the  goods  in  his  hand.  An  enor- 
mous demand  for  something  arises  suddenly ;  the 
Government  must  have  it,  whether  it  be  chlor  picru,  or 
glycerine,  or  dope,  or  a  million  pairs  of  trousers,  and 
they  will  pay  anything  to  the  man  who  can  supply  the 
thing.  To  take  an  example  from  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  silk,  Courtaulds.  The  £1  share  of  Court- 
aulds  stands  to  day  at  £10,  so  that  a  man  who  held 
100,000  shares  in  1914  is  to-day  a  millionaire.  The 
new  rich  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  Nabobs, 
who  had  made  millions  by  plundering  the  Indians,  and 
mercilessly  were  they  caricatured  by  Gillray  and  Row- 
landson.  Clive  and  Hastings  were  Nabobs  :  Clive 
cut  his  throat  and  Hastings  was  impeached.  The 
mining  magnates  of  the  South  African  boom  were 
many  of  them  Germans,  but  they  were  well  treated  in 
London. 

Mr.  Ford,  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  motors 
not  only  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  but  beyond  the 
calculation  of  the  mere  European,  admits  that  he  never 
reads  anything  but  the  headlines  in  the  papers.  He 
doesn't  bother  about  the  articles,  and  describes  himself 
as  "an  ignorant  idealist."  Who  would  have  thought 
it?  Mr.  Ford's  proposals  for  universal  peace  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  were  so  sagacious,  and  so 
apparently  based  on  wide  and  deep  knowledge,  that  we 
are  astonished  at  this  confession.  As  leader  writers 
we  are  also  hurt.  However,  it  proves,  what  we  have 
always  contended,  that  education  is  absurdly  overrated, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  worldly  success. 
Lord  Harberton  is  plainly  in  the  right.  This  being  the 
age  of  materialism,  now  is  the  opportunity  of  the  un- 
educated man.  Mother-wit  and  muscle  are  the  instru- 
ments with  which  to  open  the  world's  oyster.  The  wise 
youth  will  abandon  books  and  classes  to  the  artisan's 
children. 

! 

Democracy  threatens  us  with  a  new  horror,  that  of 
organised  pleasure.  The  Daily  Chronicle  suggested 
the  other  day  that  the  amusements  of  the  people  should 
be  organised,  and  that  there  was  a  listlessness  and  lack 
of  aim  about  bank  holidays  and  popular  fetes.  Mr. 
Massingham  writes  from  America  to  The  Nation  telling 
us  how  feeling  is  organised,  and  that  at  the  baseball 
match  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  must  be  massed  cheer- 
ing, led  by  leaders  with  gramophones,  themselves  care- 
fully trained  to  the  work  of  direction.  "  At  the  Harvard 
and  Princeton  match  I  heard  no  spontaneous  cheering. 
Both  sets  of  undergraduates  answered  to  the  orchestral 
voice  and  hand  of  the  cheer  leaders,  and  stopped  dead 
when  they  desisted."  This  is  how  democracy  kills 
variety  and  individualism,  and  erects  the  fetish  of 
officialdom;  for,  as  Mr.  Massingham  says,  "  a  uniform 
seems  to  strike  this  democratic  free-spoken  people 
dumb."  There  is  an  artificial  equality,  and  no  liberty. 
Of  all  real  pleasure  organisation  is  the  destroyer. 

We  learn  with  surprise,  bordering  on  dismay,  from 
some  college  papers  that  have  reached  us,  that- Mr. 
R.  H.  Tawney  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Economics  at  Balliol  College.  The  politics  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Poetry,  of  Greek,  of  Latin,  of  Law,  or  of 
Chemistry,  matter  to  no  one  but  himself.  But  History 
and  Political  Economy  lie  at  the  roots  of  society  ;  and 
in  appointing  lecturers  on  these  subjects  it  seems  to  us 
that  no  man  should  be  chosen  who  is  openly  associated 
with  the  practice  of  party  politics.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  are  openly  associated  with  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Labour  Party;  they  are  the  "  in- 
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tellectuals  "  who  write  their  manifestoes  and  reports. 
They  were  appointed  to  the  Coal  Commission  in  this 
capacity,  and  they  signed  the  Smillie  Reports,  which 
have  landed  us  on  the  brink  of  an  industrial  revolution, 
if  not  of  civil  war. 

To  appoint  a  gentleman  thus  closely  linked  with  Mr. 
Smillie  in  public  action  to  lecture  on  political  economy 
to  the  Balliol  undergraduates  appears  to  us  a  grave 
mistake.  The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  may  be 
communists  and  socialists  to  a  man,  if  they  choose ; 
but  they  have  no  business  to  teach  socialism  to  the  sons 
of  the  proprietary  classes.  Some  regard  should  surely 
be  paid  to  the  views  of  the  parents.  We  hazard  the 
assertion  that  nine-tenths  of  the  parents  who  send  their 
sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  regard  the  political  and 
economic  doctrines  of  Messrs.  Tawney,  Webb,  Smillie 
and  Co.  with  dread  and  detestation.  Some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  All  Souls  College  appointed  Mr. 
Tawney  to  lecture  to  tutorial  classes,  which  are,  we 
believe,  composed  of  young  artisans.  And  then  we 
are  alarmed  to  discover  that  so  many  of  the  rising 
generation  in  all  classes  are  anarchical  Socialists ! 
What  else  can  be  expected  ? 

We  protest  against  a  Left  Wing  Socialist  indoc- 
trinating undergraduates  at  Oxford  with  confiscatory 
ideas.  But  this  is  not  half  so  bad  as  poisoning  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  nursery  with  doses  of  class 
hatred.  In  The  Children's  Newspaper,  the  latest 
venture  of  Polypapist  Northcliffe,  there  are  pictures 
side  by  side  of  a  miner's  cottage  (doubtless  the  worst  in 
Motherwell),  and  Hamilton  Palace.  This  is  indeed 
devilish  work,  for  it  can  have  no'  other  object  than  to 
teach  these  little  ones  that  dukes  are  monsters,  with  no 
human  feelings.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  our  twenty 
dukes  whose  life  has  been  so  mischievous  as  that  of 
Lord  Northcliffe. 

Sir  Edward  Holden,  who  died  suddenly  of  angina 
pectoris  in  his  seventy-first  year,  was  the  professional 
banker  who  had  worked  his  way  up  to1  the  Chair,  and 
was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  "the  Bank."  He  was 
a  believer  in  big  business,  and  in  employing  British 
deposits  to  finance  foreign,  particularly  American,  bills. 
He  was  an  emotional  man,  and  once,  when  tackled  at 
a  meeting,  burst  into  tears.  He  amalgamated  the 
London  Joint  Stock  and  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Banks.  What  he  apparently  forgot  was  that  big  com- 
binations require  big  men  to  head  them,  and  that 
the  supply  is  neither  assured  nor  immortal.  Two  men 
are  talked  of  as  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland,  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr. 
Reginald  McKenna.  The  former  is  the  professional 
banker ;  the  latter  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  McKenna  is  alert  and  intelligent,  but  the  finance  of 
Downing  Street  is  not  that  of  Lombard  Street,  and  the 
fact  that  he  succeeded  in  Whitehall  is  rather  against 
his  chance  of  success  in  the  City. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Miners  Federation  were  closeted  in  Downing 
Street  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Home,  and 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  Two-  things  we  believe  to  be 
true ;  that  the  Cabinet  have  made  up  their  mind  to 
refuse  nationalisation,  and  that  the  miners  are  secretly 
relieved  to  see  the  sailors  saving  the  country's  pro- 
perty from  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Smillie  &  Co. 
The  feeling  in  the  constituencies  is  naturally  very  bitter 
against  the  miners,  and  the  extra  6s.  on  the  price  has 
done  more  to  teach  political  economy  to  the  masses 
than  speeches,  books,  and  pamphlets  during  the  last 
ten  years.  An  industry  can  "  bear  "  (to  use  a  technical 
term)  a  certain  cost  of  production,  and  no  more. 
When  the  wages  and  the  profits  of  capital  go  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  commodity  becomes  too  dear  to 
sell,  and  the  market  is  lost.  France  has  diverted  her 
orders  for  coal  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,  as 
she  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  difference  between  our 
present  inflated  charges  and  the  American  ones.  Other 
countries  which  we  used  to  supply  will  do  the  same. 
The  miners  in  asking  too  much  arc  cutting  their  own 
throats. 


REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

WE  are  glad  that  the  miners  have  dropped  the 
mask,  and  proclaimed  themselves  in  their  true 
character  of  Bolshevists,  or  Reds,  or  revolutionaries, 
or  any  other  name  that  may  be  used  to  denote  violent 
and  lawless  rebels  against  the  State.  A  certain  type 
of  theoretical  Socialist  laughs  loudly  at  the  use  of  the 
term  Bolshevist  in  the  politics  of  this  country.  He  is  a 
dupe  that  so  laughs,  for  the  term  Bolshevist  is  used  as 
Jacobin  was  used  by  our  grandfathers  to  describe  the 
professors  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  French 
robbers  and  assassins,  who  retarded  the  cause  of  liberty 
by  half  a  century.  The  Bolshevist  or  Maximalist  party 
in  Russia  has  been  working  out  for  the  last  two  years, 
logically  and  remorselessly,  the  doctrines  held  by  their 
sect  in  every  country  of  the  world,  namely,  the  confis- 
cation of  private  property  and  the  abolition  of  all  coer- 
cive authority.  These  doctrines  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  murder,  torture,  starvation,  and 
wholesale  robbery  and  incendiarism.  And  these  doc- 
trines are  cherished  at  this  hour  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  world,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
disciples  would  go  in  the  use  of  brute  force  for  the 
triumph  of  their  theories.  The  coal  miners  of  this 
country  have  declared  war  upon  the  State,  and  have 
opened  the  campaign  by  an  attempt  to  starve  and  ruin 
their  countrymen  by  flooding  mines.  It  is  pretty  well 
for  a  beginning.  If  it  opens  the  eyes  of  doctrinaires 
like  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Tawney,  who'  signed 
the  Smillie  reports,  it  will  do  good  :  but  we  have  no 
hope  that  it  will  have  any  such  enlightening  effect.  For 
as 'Burke  wrote  long  ago,  "  these  philosophers  consider 
men  in  their  experiments  no  more  than  they  do  mice 
in  an  air-pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitick  gas." 
Perish  the  State,  so  long  as  Socialism  survives  !  is  their 
motto. 

The  colliers'  strike,  accompanied  by  destruction  of 
the  sources  of  coal  supply,  is  only  one  development  of 
what  the  newspapers,  with  their  silly  euphemisms,  call 
"  industrial  unrest."  The  strike  and  the  unrest,  as  we 
point  out  in  a  Note,  are  not  economic,  but  social,  or 
rather  anti-social.  Economic  disputes  about  wages 
and  hours  can  always  be  settled  round  a  table  by  a 
little  arithmetic  and  commonsense.  The  causes  of  this 
strike  and  of  others  with  which  we  are  threatened  lie 
far  deeper,  nearer  to  the  roots  of  all  civilised  society. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
really  didn't  know  what  the  strike  was  about  :  some 
said  it  was  because  we  were  fighting  Bolshevism  in 
Russia — we  are  not,  we  wish  we  were  :  others  gave  as 
the  reason  the  decision  to  make  the  consumers  pay  the 
cost  of  the  miners'  wages  :  others,  again,  assigned 
military  conscription,  and  others  the  high  prices  of  food 
as  the  causes.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  might  well  feel 
puzzled,  for  the  strikers  have  wrung  from  the  Sankey 
Commission  more  than  their  greedy  imagination  dared 
to  expect.  The  causes  of  this  strike,  of  the  sabotage, 
of  the  rapidly  spreading  "  unrest,"  are  the  same  as  in 
all  revolutions,  a  determination  to  defy  all  constituted 
authority,  and  a  bitter  personal  hatred  of  all  their  fellow 
countrymen,  who  by  birth,  or  office,  or  wealth,  occupy 
positions  above  the  level  of  the  manual  worker.  These 
causes  are  in  their  turn  the  direct  effects  of  the  flattery 
that  has  been  lavished  on  the  working  classes  for  the 
last  twenty  years  by  politicians,  and  the  weakness  of 
Governments,  supported  by  Parliaments,  in  always 
giving  wav  to  demands,  however  exorbitant.  They 
who  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  The 
Conservatives  must  bear  their  share  of  the  blame,  for 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the  passing  of  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906,  which  placed  the  Trade 
Union  funds  beyond  liability  for  breaches  of  contract. 
Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  ot  that  legislation  as  "  a  reign 
of  license  inaugurated  by  the  recklessness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "  ;  Lord  Halsbury  characterised  it  as  "out- 
rageously unjust,"  as  "  legalising  tyranny,"  and  as 
"  the  most  disgraceful  Act  ever  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature." Yet  the  Mouse  of  Lords  did  not  dare  to  reject 
or  even  to  amend  it,  lest  the  position  of  the  peers 
might  be  endangered.     But   the  Liberal  party  is  far 
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more  to  blame,  for  it  has  beslavered  organised  Labour 
with  an  adulation  that  would  have  made  a  Tudor  smile. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago,  during  the  war,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  bid  the  working  classes  "  be  audacious  "  and 
"  open  their  mouths  wide."  Fatal  words,  too  easy 
for  the  speaker,  more  sweet  than  Hybla-drops  to  the 
listeners,  into  whose  minds  they  sank  instantly  and 
deep. 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  is  not  a  pleasant  harvest ;  but 
it  has  to  be  gone  through.  The  Prime  Minister  has  a 
Parliament  devoted  to  him,  with  a  majority  far  larger 
than  any  accorded  to  his  predecessors.  He  has,  we 
are  certain,  the  support  of  all  sane  and  respectable 
men  and  women  out  of  doors  :  we  believe,  or  at  least 
we  hope,  that  he  can  command  the  services  of  the  forces 
that  must  obey  any  Government,  if  it  is  to  exist,  the 
navy,  the  army,  and  the  police.  But  the  Government 
must  act  firmly  and  promptly. 

MELMANISM  AGAIN. 

IT  is  not  our  habit  to  puff  our  own  wares.  In  any 
case  our  system  of  Melmanism,  which  at  the  cost 
of  one  penny  (three  farthings  for  ex-service  men) 
grounds  the  student  in  the  whole  technique  of 
oblivion,  has  made  so  good  a  start  that  it  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  advertisement.  '  What  to  forget  and 
how  to  forget  it,'  our  brief  explanatory  booklet,  en- 
joys a  record  circulation.  '  Hollow  chests  for  all  '  (a 
course  of  physical  exercises  which  accompanies  every 
issue  of  '  What  to  forget  ')  is  for  the  moment  out  of 
print ;  so  great  was  the  run  made  on  it  during  the 
period  of  demobilisation  by  thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
anxious  to  exchange  the  absurd  rigidity  of  a  military 
carriage  for  that  attractive  droop — the  "  Melman 
droop  " — which  is  now  a  passport  to  society.  But  in 
our  prosperity  we  must  not  forget  our  struggling  rival, 
Pelmanism  :  struggling,  because  it  cannot  apparently 
make  any  headway  without  filling  the  daily  press  with 
several  square  yards  of  dirtily  printed  self-praise.  We 
are  the  less  tempted  to  forget  it,  since  it  provides  us 
with  the  majority  of  our  recruits.  How  many  a  brain- 
sick Pelmanist  has  come  to  us  in  despair,  and  departed 
with  new  hope  and  promise  !  The  tale  our  suppliants 
unfold  is  always  the  same  :  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  work  frittered  away  in  mooning  over 
the  little  grey  books ;  the  will  paralysed  when  the  call  to 
action  comes,  by  an  obsessive  impulse  to  count  the 
buttons  on  the  boots  of  every  interlocutor;  the  em- 
ployer's anger  when  his  own  footwear  is  subjected  to 
prolonged  scrutiny,  or  the  colour  of  his  eyebrows  too 
narrowly  noted ;  the  summary  dismissal.  The  search 
for  a  new  billet,  haunted  by  more  visions  of  boot- 
buttons,  more  spectral  eyebrows.  The  same  cry,  we 
say,  reaches  us  from  the  unfrocked  clergyman,  the 
Admiral  "on  the  beach,"  and  the  General  who  was 
Stellenbosched  because  he  kept  repeating  to  himself 
"I  mean  to  succeed,"  when  he  should  have  been 
issuing  his  divisional  orders.  It  is  an  incoherent,  in- 
articulate cry.  But  its  meaning  is  clear  enough. 
"  Unlearn  us  this  devastating  science  of  Pelmanism, 
purge  our  minds  of  the  irrelevant  detail  with  which  it 
has  cumbered  them  :  Melmanism  to  the  rescue  !" 
These  unhappy  folk  were  not  disappointed.  "Mel- 
manism," writes  one,  "has  recreated  the  world  for  me. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  w^hen  I  could  not  go  for  a  walk 
without  noting  every  white  horse  which  I  met,  and  re- 
marking in  particular  the  angle  of  its  ears  to  its  head. 
My  senses,  since  taking  your  inestimable  course,  are 
now  mercifully  sealed  against  white  horses,  and  opened 
only  to  things  that  matter!"  Another  had  been  filled 
with  fluttering  hopes  by  reading  Col.  Malone,  M.P.'s 
testimonial  to  Pelmanism,  which  adjured  the  reader  to 
"  erect  .  .  .  and  visualise  mentally  the  goal-posts 
of  this  short  mortal  life.  No  one  can  over  estimate  the 
benefits  of  such  a  course,  and  if  we  succeed  in  erecting 
a  chain  of  concentric  goal-posts,  if  we  can  successfully 
formulate  some  of  the  general  aims  of  this  life,  some 
broad  purpose  for  existence,  much  good  will  have  been 
done."  If,  he  reasoned,  Col.  Malone  can  become  a 
Colonel  at  27  and  an  M.P.  at  28  without  more  com- 
pand  of  lucidity  and  English  than  this  sentence  argues 
in  its  writer,  then  there  was  hope  for  himself.  Pel- 


manism must,  indeed,  be  a  marvellous  system,  if  it 
could  win  the  prizes  of  life  for  a  person  capable  of 
turning  out  such  muddle-headed  clap-trap.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  Colonel's  mental  calibre  was  not  shaken  by 
reading  a  little  more  of  his  testimonial  :  "if  we  take 
the  human  being  and  analyse  it,  we  can  divide  it  into 
these  broad  general  divisions,  which  are  (1)  Physical; 
(2)  Moral  or  Intuitional;  (3)  Intellectual."  This 
deliverance  of  the  soldier-politician-philosopher  first 
puzzled  our  friend  (who  had  taken  a  pass  degree  in 
philosophy),  and  then  cheered  him  considerably.  That 
Colonel  Malone  should  couple  "moral"  and  "in- 
tuitional "  as  synonyms —  that  he  should  be  seemingly 
unaware  that  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  man  is 
based  in  the  last  resort  on  intuitions  (such  as  the  law 
of  contradiction)  :  these  things  seemed  to  indicate,  no 
less  clearly  than  the  foregoing  extract,  a  very  low  state 
of  education,  if  not  of  intelligence,  even  for  a  Colonel. 
Our  friend  therefore  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of 
Pelmanism,  and  sent  for  the  little  grey  books,  confi- 
dent that  if  they  could  return  the  Colonel  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  should  at  least  provide  himself  with  a  seat 
in  the  War  Cabinet.  In  any  case,  they  would  teach 
him  to  erect  "  a  chain  of  concentric  goal-posts  " — 
probably,  he  thought,  some  engaging  parlour-trick. 
He,  like  others,  discovered  too  late  that  the  little  grey 
books  were  no  substitute  for  a  little  grey  matter.  His 
salary  was  halved,  and  then  halved  again.  And  a 
month  or  two  later  found  him  at  our  door,  counting 
with  rapt  concentration  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  it, 
and  muttering  something  about  goal-posts  which  we 
cannot  print.  What  Melmanism  has  since  done  for 
him  will  probably  never  be  told. 

But  while  duly  grateful  to  Pelmanism,  which  we  re- 
gard as  our  ally  and,  indeed,  our  recruiting  sergeant, 
candour  forces  us  to  call  attention  to  the  low  grade  of 
its  literary  sponsors,  as  compared  with  our  own.  The 
Pelman  advertisements  aspire  no  higher  than  Sir  A. 
Quiller-Couch,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  they  sink  as 
low  as  Colonel  Malone.  We  are  not  leaving  out  of 
account  the  fact  that  the  Institute  can  boast  of  a 
number  of  unconscious  disciples — Nature's  Pelmanists. 
Chief  among  these,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Kipling.  "  Lest 
we  forget  "  is  the  characteristic  refrain  of  Pelmanism; 
while  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  read  into  '  The  Absent- 
minded  Beggar  '  a  cri  de  cceur,  wrung  from  one  Pel- 
manist by  the  mental  and  material  penury  of  another. 
There  is,  again,  Thomas  Hood,  with  his 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born  " 

followed  by  a  painfully  accurate  description  of  a 
suburban  domestic  interior. 

There  is  Mary  Coleridge,  a  reluctant  votary  of  Mr. 
Ennever,  who  would  fain  escape  from  his  toils  : 

"  I,  when  the  cyclamen 
Unfolds  its  buds  again, 
Rejoice  a  moment,  then 
Remember. " 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  memories  have  warped  a 
young  girl's  enjoyment  of  flowers.  But  those  who 
claim  Christina  Rossetti  as  an  unconscious  Pelmanist 
rely  too  rashly  on  the  opening  lines  of  her  famous 
sonnet : 

"  Remember  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 

Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land.    .    .  " 

They  have  overlooked  the  sublime  Melmanism  of  its 
close  : 

"  Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile, 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad." 

Christina,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  waverer,  a 
Laodicean.    Her  thoughts  are  all  Pel-mel. 

Keats's  loyalty  to  our  own  school  is  open  to  no  such 
imputation,  while  his  standing  as  a  poet  is  much 
higher.  Melmanism — rich,  drowsy,  wistful  and  poig- 
nant— breathes  in  his  greatest  lines,  alike  when  he 
craves  for  a  "  Morphean  Amulet,"  when  he  invites 
sleep  to  "seal  the  hushed  casket"  of  his  soul,  and 
when  he  aspires  to  "  Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite 
forget."  Let  Meredith  add  his  testimony  to  that  of 
Keats  : 
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"  Darker  grows  the  valley,  more  and  more  forgetting  : 
So  were  it  with  me,  if  forgetting  could  be  willed  ; 
Teach  the  grassy  hollow  that  holds  the  bubbling 
well-spring, 

Teach  it  to  forget  the  source  that  keeps  it  filled." 

These  two  poets  asked  for  precisely  what  we  would 
have  given — if  they  could  have  come  to  us ;  the  one 
should  have  had  his  amulets ;  as  to  the  other,  we  could 
have  convinced  him,  if  not  his  grassy  hollow,  that  for- 
getting can  be  willed.  But  after  all,  Shakespeare  is 
the  most  acharne  Melmanist  of  them  all.  It  is  in  the 
tragedies  that  we  must  seek  for  Shakespeare's  true 
mind,  and  their  testimony  is  unpayable.  Othello  is 
ruined  for  lack  of  some  narcotic  more  effective  than 
poppy  or  mandragora  ;  Macbeth,  by  the  accuracy  and 
liveliness  of  his  wife's  memory,  which  must  needs  blurt 
out  its  guilty  secrets  even  in  her  sleep;  while  Hamlet 
is  nothing-  more  nor  less  than  the  tragedy — the  daily 
recurring  tragedy — of  the  Pelmanist  faced  with  a  prac- 
tical emergency,  and  unequal  to  it.  The  Prince  of 
Denmark  is  so  bitten  with  the  Pelmanistic  habit  of 
jotting  dow  n  platitudes  (such  as  a  "  man  may  smile 
and  smile  and  be  a  villain  ")  in  his  "tablets,"  that  he. 
forgets,  until  the  favourable  moment  has  passed  by, 
the  more  important  business  of  killing  his  step-father. 
But  what  need  to  labour  the  obvious?  Our  literary 
champions  overwhelm,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
ihose  of  our  rivals  :  and  their  testimonials  are  the 
more  effective,  because  in  no  case  bought. 

But  after  all,  Melmanism  relies  not  on  testimonials, 
however  cogent,  but  on  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  course 
calls  for  no  exceptional  qualities  of  mind.  The 
stupidest  of  men  may  acquire  from  us  the  valuable  art 
of  forgetting.  We  have  cured  the  most  obstinate  cases 
of  long  memories.  Famous  social  bores  have  come 
to  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  stated  that  now  for 
the  first  time,  when  thanks  to  Melmanism  they  have 
forgotten  all  their  anecdotes,  are  they  listened  to  with 
patience.  Nor  are  we  less  touched  by  the  letters  of 
gratitude  which  we  have  received  from  those  whom 
they  no  longer  bore.  If  tributes  have  not  been  forth- 
coming from  all  who  have  taken  up  the  course,  it  is 
only  because  in  the  case  of  these  defaulters  Melmanism 
has  done  its  work  so  well  that  they  have  forgotten  to 
write. 

A  wire  to  Lethe,  London,  will  fetch  our  booklet  by 
return,  and  with  it  a  merciful  deliverance  from  the 
pangs  of  recollection.    Do  not  miss  your  chance  ! 


DRYDEN. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  was  born  in  1631  and  died  in  1700, 
His  father  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden 
of  Canons  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  one  of  the 
poet's  sons  succeeded  to  the  grandfather's  baronetcy. 
On  the  mother's  side  there  was  another  baronet,  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering  (the  poet's  cousin),  who  became 
during  the  reign  of  Cromwell  a  powerful  personage. 
During  the  parliamentary  war  Dryden  was  at  West- 
minster School,  and  during  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  the  Protectorate  he  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  Drydens,  like  many  country  gentlemen  of 
that  time,  were  Puritan  and  Commonwealth  men. 
Dryden  was  not  a  man  of  fixed  principles  in  religion  or 
politics;  but  then  few  people  were  so  in  his  day. 
Between  1640  and  the  death  of  William  III.  men 
changed  sides  frequently;  they  were  "converted  by 
battalions  and  baptized  in  platoons  ";  and  Dryden  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed  oftener  than  many  other 
gentlemen,  who  wished  to  save  their  persons  or  their 
properties.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  young  Dryden,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering's  kinsman,  should  write  the  stanzas  ending, 

"  Mis  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest; 

Mis  name  a  gn  at  example  stands  to  show 
Mow  strangely  high  endeavours  may  he  blessed 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go." 
Three  years  later  (1O00)  it  was  equally  natural  that  he 
should  write  '  Astroea  Redux,'  and  then  it  w  as, 

"  And  welcome  now,  great  Monarch,  to  your  own  ! 
Behold  the  approaching  cliffs  of  Albion." 


The  truth  is  Dryden  lived  by  his  pen;  he  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence;  and  those  who  "live  to  please, 
must  please,  to  live."  His  next  change  of  opinions  is 
less  pardonable,  because  religion  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  men  are  supposed  to  have — falsely 
enough,  we  think — immutable  views.  In  1682,  when 
Charles  was  still  thought  to  be  in  his  prime,  and  rather 
an  indifferentist  in  religion,  Dryden  published  '  Religio 
Laici,'  which  is  a  rational  defence  in  good  verse  of  the 
religion  of  a  Laodicean  Churchman,  or  Deist,  as  he 
w  as  then  called.  In  1687,  when  James  was  endeavour- 
ing to  thrust  Papacy  on  the  nation,  Dryden,  who  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  the  year  before,  published 
'The  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  an  intolerably  long  dia- 
logue in  heroic  couplets  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  read  these  two  poems  with 
any  feeling  but  impatience.  If  we  are  to  have 
religious,  or  rather,  ecclesiastical,  arguments,  let  them 
be  written  in  prose  by  theologians  whose  business  it  is. 

Dryden  was  the  literary  monarch  who  ruled  the  inter- 
val betwen  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  that 
of  Addison,  Swift  and  Pope.  Our  language,  like  every- 
thing else,  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  Dry- 
den is  the  founder  of  permanent  standard  English. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  author's  death  Charles 
Fox  was  silly  enough  to  say  he  had  admitted  into  his 
history  of  James  II.  no  words  that  were  not  to  be  found 
in  Dryden.  Whether  true  or  not,  Dryden  himself 
would  have  ridiculed  the  boast ;  for  of  his  translation  of 
Chaucer  (whose  original  is  intelligible  but  to  a  few), 
he  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fables,  "  if  the  first  end  of 
a  writer  be  to  be  understood,  then,  as  his  language 
grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts  must  grow  obscure.  .  .  . 
When  an  ancient  word,  for  its  sound  and  significancy 
deserves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reasonable  venera- 
tion  for  antiquity  to  restore  it.  All  beyond  this  is  | 
superstition.  Words  are  not  like  landmarks,  so  sacred 
as  never  to  be  removed ;  customs  are  changed,  and 
even  statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted."  This  is  a  rebuke 
to  the  Drydenites,  marked  by  that  common-sense  which 
is  the  dominant  note  of  everything  Dryden  wrote  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  addition  to  this  quality,  so  rare 
in  professional  men  of  letters,  there  is  a  pure  reality 
about  Dryden's  mind  which  makes  his  writings  the  best 
foundation  of  English  style.  He  has  been  accused  of 
Latinisms,  and,  of  cours,  there  are  many ;  but  there  are 
also  Saxonisms,  as,  for  instance,  "boyism,"  which  he 
uses  where  we  should  write  "puerility."  In  prose  he 
manages  the  antithetical  sentence  better  than  any  other 
writer,  for  his  antitheses  are  never  pointless,  and  do 
not  seem  forced,  while  they  escape  the  mechanical  ring, 
which  exposed  Macaulay  to  Matthew  Arnold's  biting 
criticism,  "the  air  of  perpetually  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head  without  the  reality."  Dryden's  best  prose  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prefaces  to  his  poems,  for  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  there  are  longueurs  in  his  '  Original 
and  Progress  of  Satire,'  and  in  his  other  essays  devoted 
to  what  are  now  called  belles  lettres,  that  is  to  say, 
poetry  and  literary  philosophy,  the  art  of  pure  litera- 
ture, which  no  one  has  the  time  or  the  taste  to  study 
nowadays. 

Dryden  as  a  poet  was,  what  none  of  those  who  write 
poetry  to-day  are,  a  master  of  metrical  technique.  For 
he  wrote  the  heroic  couplet,  the  quatrain  (the  lour-hned 
decasyllabic  stanza  with  alternate  rhymes),  and  the 
lyrical  ode,  with  all  its  changes  and  irregularity  of 
metre.  A  great  deal  of  his  verse  was  translation,  for 
the  /Eneid,  books  of  Homer,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Boccaccio,  Lucretius,  were  all  translated  by 
him  into  vigorous  and  frequently  indecent  lines.  He 
also  wrote  plays  fbr  nearly  twenty  years,  which  were 
acted  at  the  King's  and  Duke's  theatres,  and  are  the 
worst  of  his  works,  as  neither  plots  nor  characters  arc- 
good.  They  were  "pot-boilers,"  for  Dryden's  life, 
Though  not  quite  so  squalid  as  Johnson's  and  Gold- 
smith's, was  an  unending  struggle  to  keep  himself  and. 
his  family  in  the  modest  comfort  of  Gcrrard  Street. 
Mis  plays  are  best  forgotten,  but  lor  one  line  in  'The 
Conquest  of  Granada,'  which  has  afforded  much  mirth 
to  the  modern  anthropologist,  vi/., 

"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savagC  ran." 
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There  is  also  one  passage  in,  '  Aurungzebe  '  which 

deserves  all  its  fame,  beginning  : 

"  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 

Vet  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  : 
Lies  worse,  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. " 

The  'Annus  Mirabilis, '  the  quatrain  poem,  was 
written  to  celebrate  the  year  1666,  in  which  occurred 
the  Fire,  the  Plague,  and  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 
Picturing  the  new  London,  rising  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old  town,  Dryden  has  this  stanza  on  the  Thames  : 

"  The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  Hood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping  train, 
And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud, 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again." 

That  is  an  exquisite  conceit  for  the  bending  reaches  of 
the  river.  The  second  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
known  as  Alexander's  Feast,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  lyrical  odes,  and  too  well  known  to  bear  quotation. 
But  Dryden 's  fame  rests  on  the  first  part  of  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  the  greatest  political  satire  in  our  own 
or  any  other  tongue.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  (1681),  by  which  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Whigs  sought  to  exclude  James  Duke  of  York  from 
the  throne,  and  it  deals  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Next  to  Gray's  Elegy,  it  is  probably  the 
most  quoted  poem  in  our  literature,  and  contains 
immortal  portraits  of  Shaftesbury,  the  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Titus  Oates,  Halifax,  Ormonde,  and 
other  political  celebrities.  Very  many  of  its  lines 
have  passed  into  common  use  and  are  not  recognised 
as  quotations,  as,  "  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing 
a  son,"  "great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  allied," 
"  resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State,"  "  usurp'd  a 
patriot's  all-atoning  name,"  "some  truth  there  was, 
but  dash'd  and  brew'd  with  lies,"  "for  politicians 
neither  love  nor  hate,"  "  swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of 
access,"  and  such  couplets  as 

"  The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse  "  : 

and  these, 

"  Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load, 
Who  cost  too  much  and  did  too  little  good  ; 
These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry." 

Dryden 's  picture  of  Buckingham  is  far  better  than 
Pope's,  being  truer  and  less  spiteful.  Dryden  had 
more  than  Pope's  talent  for  transfixing  an  enemy  in  a 
couplet.  Slingsby  Bethel,  a  Puritan  and  Whig 
Sheriff  of  London,  was  not  hospitable,  and  is  thus 
transmitted  to  our  respect  : 

"  His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  forgot; 
Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot." 

In  a  fine  image  the  King  is  compared  to  a  lion  beset 
with  foes  : 

"  The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares, 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears." 

'  The  Medal  '  is  another  political  satire,  dedicated  to 
the  Whigs.  The  invective  against  Shaftesbury  is  over- 
charged, but  there  are  some  good  lines  in  it  about 
sedition  and  weak  governments  : 

"  The  lavish  government  can  give  no  more; 
Yet  we  repine,  and  plenty  makes  us  poor." 

The  preface  to  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel  '  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Dryden's  pros*.  "  'Tis  not  my  intention  to 
make  an  apology  for  my  poem  :  some  will  think  it 
needs  no  excuse,  and  others  will  receive  none.  The 
design,  I  am  sure,  is  honest;  but  he  who  draws  his 
pen  for  one  party  must  expect  to  make  enemies  of  the 
other.  For  wit  and  fool  are  consequents  of  Whig  and 
Tory;  and  every  man  is  a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  con- 
trary side.  .  .  .  Yet  if  a  poem  have  a  genius,  it 
will  force  its  own  reception  in  the  world  ;  for  there  is  a 
sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles  even  while  it 
hurts;  and  no  man  can  be  heartily  angry  with  him  who 
pleases  him  against  his  will.     THe  commendation  of 


adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a  writer,  because 
it  never  comes  unless  extorted."  There  is  an  easy 
flow  in  Dryden's  prose  which  charms,  and  the  playful- 
ness of  his  abuse  robs  it  of  half  its  sting,  for  he 
realised,  what  Young  said  nearly  a  century  later,  that 
"good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

FAMILY  SERVANTS. 

"TIT  HO  will  lake  the  part  of  the  servant?"  is  a 
V  V  sentence  from  an  old  play  which  often  occurs 
to  us  nowadays,  when  nobody's  servant  is  everybody's 
master.  While  a  mob  of  insolent  State  parasites  dis- 
dain that  domestic  service  which  the  Times  now  meekly 
terms  "  assistance,"  amid  the  shouts  for  an  "  equality  " 
which  not  only  contradicts  nature,  but  demands  idle- 
ness, in  the  severance,  too,  of  so  many  human  kindly 
ties  between  employers  and  employed,  the  memory 
harks  wistfully  back  to  those  dear  old  family  servants,  a 
lew  of  whom,  uncapturable  alike  by  the  new  rich  and 
the  new  poor,  still  cling  to  modest  households.  "  I 
serve"  stands  still  as  a  princely  motto.  There  was  a 
time  when  each  signed  himself  the  other's  "most  obe- 
dient," and  a  great  firm  still  announces  that  commis- 
sions will  be  executed  for  gentlemen  who  cannot  be 
present  by  "their  most  humble  servants."  Nay,  do 
we  not  still  affirm  in  weekly  worship  that  service  is  per- 
fect freedom?  Such,  however,  is  not  the  freedom  of 
the  new  democracy,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  from 
its  mutinous  hubbub  to  the  servitors  of  a  more  dignified 
past. 

"Nana"  claims  precedence,  the  fond  faithful  nurse 
of  childhood,  the  confidante  of  youth  and  of  age,  the 
friend  of  all  our  friends.     She  came  to  us  when  we 
were  quite  young,  when  she  was  comely  with  the  pathos 
of  a  fading  beauty,  which  has  never  left  her.    Now  she 
is  worn  and  old,  but  just  as  there  was  a  trace  of  age  in 
her  youth,  so  yet  the  spirit  of  youth — for  love  is  ever 
young — clings  to  her  waning  years.    All  our  children — 
and  we  the  parents  may  count  ourselves  among  them — 
always  leaned  upon  her.    How  she  nursed  and  trained 
and  dosed  them,  not  only  with  the  traditional  elixirs, 
but  with  a  low-church  rigour,  especially  on  Sundays, 
and  with  those  long  and  rebelled-at  walks  in  the  park, 
which  she  deemed  essential  to  the  health  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body  !    Her  friends  were  ours,  especially  one 
who  still  survives  and  whom  we  will  call  Mrs.  J.  Mrs. 
J.  is  a  lady  of  extreme  gentility  and  of  the  highest  con- 
nections in  service.     Nana  first  met  her  at  Rome  in  the 
palmy  days,  when  she  was  the  young  nurse  of  a  Coun- 
tess's children  and  Mrs.  J.  (who  still  wears  her  fringe) 
was  the  elegant  lady's  maid  of  Lady  "  De  Corlee."  So 
cultivated  was  Mrs.  J.   that   Earl  De  Corlee   used  to 
show  her  his  so-called  poems,  not  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  wife.    Mrs.  J.  never  ceases  her  long  re- 
collections of  travel  and  the  nobility.     It  was  at  Rome, 
too,  while  she  and  Nana  were  admiring  the  "  Colis- 
seme,"  that  Mr.  J.,  a  courier,  professed  first  to  be  daz- 
zled by  her  youthful  charm,  which  leaves  much  to  the 
imagination.     But  Mr.  J.  has  long  deserted  her,  and 
has  become  a  mysterious  myth,  only  to  be  mentioned 
even  to  Nana  with  ominous  head-shakings.    Nana  was 
never  present  at  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  we  are 
tempted  to  fancy  that  the  marital  Mr.  J.  may  have  been 
almost  as  much  a  fiction  as  Mrs.  Gamp's  Mrs.  Harris. 
In  the  golden  summers  of  long  ago,  when  every  August 
saw  us  in  a  country  house,  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
found  room  for  Mrs.  J.  and  the  merry  laughter  of  child- 
hood's welcome  still  echoes  in  our  ears  as  we  came  upon 
Mrs.  J.  on  her  arrival  seated  with  Nana  under  a  shady 
tree,  discoursing  of  the  glories  of  her  brilliant  niece 
"  Beatee,"  and  her  pushing  (now  rich  and  ungrateful) 
nephew  "Sidnee."      Alas!  alas!  where  is  the  glad- 
ness now?    Those  two  darling,  gallant  and  gifted  sons 
will  never  return  from  the  great  war  again.     They  rest 
heroically  in  their  soldier-graves  far  away  in  the  low 
countries,  and  our  hearts  and  lives  are  left  lorn  and 
aching.      Whenever  they  returned  on  leave,  their  first 
thought  after  greeting  us  was  for  Nana,  and  those  nur- 
sery teas  with  Nana  for  chatelaine  were  shared  by  many 
a  brave  officer,  for  they  always  brought  their  friends 
from  the  earliest   days  of  school  to  be  happy  undei 
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Nana's  wing.  Ichabod  !  But  even  in  the  deeps  of 
poignant  sorrow  she  has  taught  us  all  a  lesson  of  dig- 
nity and  courage,  while  her  eyes  were  wet  and  her 
heart  breaking.  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away. ' ' 

Then  there  was  the  loyal  old  man-servant  who  is  now 
no  more.  Unlearned  in  any  wisdom  of  the  socialist 
board  school,  he  was  wise  with  all  the  learning  of  affec- 
tion and  goodwill,  and  would  cheerfully  have  died  for 
any  of  us.  He  had  a  friendly  word  for  ail  our  visitors, 
a  kindly,  living  interest  in  all  their  concerns,  and  some- 
how we  always  used  to  imagine  an  unseen  halo  round 
his  head — ridiculous,  indeed,  to  the  new  generation. 
And  the  old  industrious  housemaid  to  whom  a  speck  of 
dirt  was  as  much  an  enemy  as  the  modern,  sloppy,  inso- 
lent, pretentious  nomad  of  a  servant  would  have  been  to 
her,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  the  human  race.  We  can  see 
her  now  wiping  her  hand  on  her  honest  apron,  when- 
ever we  shook  it  on  going  away  or  coming  back.  And 
the  old  cook  who  ever  cared  for  our  comfort  and  would 
pamper  the  children,  though  somehow,  cooks  seem  to 
have  hearts  less  warm  than  any  other  of  the  pre-war 
adherents. 

True,  old  servants  had  their  faults.  Their  very 
virtues  led  them  sometimes  to  presume  and  even  inter- 
fere, while  the  few  who  became  annuitants  sometimes 
looked  on  their  "  pensium  "  as  a  right.  But  then,  as 
it  made  them  live  for  ever,  who  would  grudge  them  this 
aggressive  independence  ? 

Charles  Lamb  once  said,  stammering  of  his  cold, 
when  his  coughs  and  sneezes  annoyed  fellow-travellers, 
"It  was  the  b-b-best  c-c-cold  I  could  c-catch. "  We 
whom  the  old  servitor,  that  loved  our  friends  and  hated 
our  enemies,  called  master  and  mistress,  are  now  re- 
duced to  catching  the  best  household  mischief-makers 
that  we  can.  Willingly  would  we  dispense  with  them 
and  do  our  own  house-work,  could  we  all  be  together — 
as  even  lately  we  have  speedily  and  efficiently  painted 
our  own  house.  But  true  civilisation  demands  division 
of  labour,  for  which  false  democracy  substitutes  a  divi- 
sion of  property.  And  it  is  fast  reducing  us  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  primitive  savage  who  clothes  and  houses  and 
attends  to  himself  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  the  same.  We  have  fallen  among  thieves,  but 
where  is  the  good  Samaritan?  "  Equality  "  is  our  por- 
tion and  quality  has  passed  away.  Requiescat  et  re- 
surgat. 

GENERAL  STUTS  AND  MR.  SHOES. 
A  Dialogue. 

THE  scene  is  the  deck  of  a  Union  Castle  liner,  Mr. 
Shoes  having  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
South  Africans  a  policy  of  internment  of  all  Dutchmen. 
He  thinks  the  idea  good.  In  consequence  he  is  stand- 
ing well  forward  in  the  sunlight,  looking  as  much  like 
a  Welsh  Prime  Minister  as  possible.  He  has  enrap- 
tured several  female  passengers,  but  the  crew  being 
largely  composed  of  Scandinavians  are  not  interested 
in  him. 

This  is  unfortunate,  but  Mr.  Shoes  does  not  care.  He 
knows  that  all  aliens,  however  disguised,  are  enemies. 
If  he  had  his  way  there  would  be  no  aliens,  and  he  feels 
that  in  the  light  of  this  consideration  the  war  can  only 
be  regarded  as  partially  successful. 

Like  Lord  Burleigh,  he  expresses  all  this  by  shaking 
his  head.  The  ship,  however,  continues  on  her  course, 
and  there  emerges  from  a  hatchway  a  slight  man  with 
a  pointed  beard  and  (though  this  is  not  immediately 
obvious)  a  fourteen-pointed  mind,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  disappointed  eyes.  The  people  whom  he 
passes  look  after  him  with  interest  which  does  not  seem 
to  concern  him.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  female  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Shoes  draw  their  lack  of  skirts  closely 
about  them,  and  this  also  he  doesn't  notice.  His  dis- 
appointed eyes  are  very  blue,  very  level  and  incredibly 
truthful.  He  is  also  going  to  South  Africa  with  a  cam- 
paign, his  being  to  preacn  the  internment  of  all  pre- 
judice. The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  General  Stuts 
prefers  difficult  tasks.  He  catches  sight  of  Mr.  Shoes 
and  a  slight  smile  crosses  his  face.  He  is  apparently 
accustomed  to  Welsh  premiers.  For  he  begins  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Shoes,  who  appears  to  be  think- 


ing imperially,  by  saying  with  the  trace  of  an  accent  in 

his  voice  : — 

Gen.  Stuts:  "  Well,  Shoes;  looking  for  a  cigar? 
Here's  one  1  can  recommend." 

Mr.  Shoes  (awakening  jrom  a  trance)  :  What,  Gen- 
eral Stuts?  1  am  delighted,  I  didn't  know  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,    in  tact    .    .  . 

Gen.  Stuts  (quietly)  :  in  fact,  if  you'd  known,  you'd 
have  gone  by  an  earlier  boat.  However,  don't  worry, 
1  shan't  interfere  with  your  campaign.  South  Africa 
needs  a  hustler,  it's  been  very  quiet  since  poor 
Rhodes  died. 

Mr.  Shoes  :  Quiet !  Why,  there's  been  at  least  one 
rebellion,  and  the  South  West  campaign,  and  the  Hid- 
den Hand  of  Holland. 

Gen.  Stuts  :  Yes,  Shoes.  But  these  were  all  local 
affairs.  Now  you  bring  the  imperial  note — the  new 
creed,  "  Thou  shalt  hate  thy  neighbour."  We  simple 
Boers  want  educating.  We've  been  dreaming  of  a 
sort  of  Parliament  of  mankind.  You'll  have  to  teach 
us  how  to  welcome  your  sanhedrim  of  hate. 

Mr.  Shoes  (with  quiet  firmness)  :  1  fancy  that  I  know 
what  I  want  at  any  rate.  No  dreams  lor  me,  Stuts. 
As  I  used  to  say  to  Clemenceau  

Gen.  Stuts  :  When  he  listened,  Shoes. 

Mr.  Shoes  (scorning  the  interruption)  :  As  1  used  to 
say  to  Clemenceau,  "No  peace  which  does  not  per- 
manently antagonize  our  late  enemies  (including,  if 
possible,  the  Japanese)  is  worthy  of  the  name." 

Gen.  Stuts  :  And  what  did  Clemenceau  say  ? 

Mr.  Shoes  :  He  said  that  he  was  doing  his  best. 
"  Doing  your  best,"  I  said,  "  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions? What  we  want,"  1  said,  "is  a  League  of 
Damnations."    He  went  off  

Gen.  Stuts  :  Well,  never  mind,  Shoes;  you'll  get  that 
League  all  right.  But  I  quite  agree  with  you  about 
dreams. 

Mr.  Shoes  :  Quite  agree  !  Why  everybody  knows 
you  believe  in  nothing  else  !  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
your  farewell  speech  about  the  future  of  civilization. 
Civilization  !  That's  one  of  your  dreams,  Stuts.  We 
don't  have  it  in  Australia. 

Gen.  Stuts  :  I  know  you  don't,  but  that  doesn't  make 
it  a  dream. 

Mr.  Shoes  :  Listen  here  !  The  world  is  to  the  strong. 
I'm  for  a  strong  Empire  !  Civilisation  is  the  excuse 
that  people  invent  for  letting  other  Empires  get  strong. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  civilization,  there'd  never  have 
been  a  German  Empire.  Only  cowards  talk  of  civiliza- 
tion.    I  know  better. 

Gen.  Stuts  :  That's  true,  Shoes.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  believe  in  dreams  either.  The  difference  be- 
tween us  is  simply  that  we're  not  both  awake  at  the 
same  time.  For  instance,  you  think  that  international 
conciliation  is  a  dream.  I  think  everybody  else  is  a 
dream.  You  think  the  Empire  is  a  solid  fact.  I  know 
that  it's  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

Mr.  Shoes  :  The  Empire  a  dream  !  You'll  be  saying 
it's  a  nightmare  next. 

Gen.  Stuts  :  Or  a  vision,  Shoes.  D'you  think  that 
everything  can  be  measured  and  coloured  red,  like  the 
maps  and  the  Bolsheviks?  Or  don't  you  think  that  it's 
possible  that  the  most  real  things  of  all  can't  be 
weighed  in  scales  or  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange? 
And  that  perhaps  the  difference  between  the  German 
and  British  Empire  was  that  the  first  was  defeated  be- 
cause it  existed  in  fact,  and  the  second  conquered  be- 
cause it  only  existed  in  a  vision?  And  isn't  it  possible 
that  there's  another  vision,  which  will  be  as  potent  as 
the  vision  of  the  British  Empire,  and  even  more  beauti- 
ful, the  vision  of  the  Empire  of  the  World?  And  that 
that  vision  will  defeat  all  other  Empires,  though  the 
Empires  invented  explosives  that  made  T.N.T.  child's 
crackers  and  airships  that  made  Zeppelins  a  toy?  Isn't 
it  true  in  the  end  that  nothing  is  real  except  dreams, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  dream  come  true? 
But  where  are  you  off  to  J 

Mr.  Shoes  :  I'm  going  to  write  up  the  first  speech  of 
my  campaign.  I  want  to  warn  you  that,  after  what 
you've  said,  I've  altered  my  cry.  It  was  "  Intern  all 
Dutchmen." 

Gen.  Stuts  ■.  Well? 

Mr.  Sho*s  :  I've  added,  "  And  Boers." 
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ODES   TO   THE  ODIOUS. 

To  an  Infant  who  was  Troubled  with  Nausea  in  my 
Railway  Carriage. 

I  was  in  a  crowded  third, 

So,  alas,  were  you. 
J'aime  les  enfants  tendremenl , 

Mais  pas  vous. 
On  your  mother's  knee  you  lay, 

Blinking  eyes  of  blue  ; 
Mot,  je  lisais  Rabelais; 

Tout-a-coup. 
Up  I  glanced  and  saw  you  smile, 

As  the  angels  do; 
Mai's  vous  n'etiez  pas  un  ange, 

Pas  du  tout, 
Parce  qu'il  me  faut  brCdcr 

Mon  nouveau  surtout. 
J'aime  les  enfants  tendrement, 

Mais  pas  vous. 

E.  W.  F. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WATER  AS  A  TEMPERANCE  DRINK. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  your  correspondent,  E.  S.  P.  H.,  said 
last  week  about  the  superiority  of  pure  water  as  a 
temperance  drink  is  very  true.  But  I  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
water  companies  and  the  municipal  authorities  as  to  the 
hardness  of  the  water  they  supply.  The  water  drunk 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  is  very  hard,  being  full  of  lime 
from  the  chalk  beds,  whence  the  supply  is  drawn. 
Thames  water  is  not  so  hard  as  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
water,  but  it  is  not  so  soft  as  it  might  be.  Malvern 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  are  the  two  places  of  resort 
known  to  me  which  have  the  softest  water.  In  Scot- 
land, especially  in  the  Highlands,  the  water  is  generally 
very  soft,  being  drawn  from  the  peaty  mountain 
streams.  But  in  England,  owing  to  the  chalky  soil,  it 
is  nearly  always  hard. 

This  hard  water,  full  of  lime,  is  said  to  be  good  for 
young  children,  as  contributing  to  bone.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  for  adults,  for  it  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  dyspepsia.  Not  only  is  hard  water  un- 
pleasant for  washing,  and  particularly  for  shaving,  but 
it  makes  the  food  cooked  in  it,  especially  tea,  most  in- 
digestible. People  say,  don't  drink  hard  water  !  But 
you  can't  escape  it  in  the  preparation  of  food.  What 
am  I  driving  at,  seeing  that  the  hardness  of  the  water 
is  due  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  the  chalky  soil 
of  Kent  and  Sussex?  We  can't  change  our  chalk  beds 
to  soothe  dyspeptics.  No,  truly.  But  science  can 
make  hard  water  soft;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
our  water  companies  and  local  authorities  should  adopt 
some  of  the  well-known  methods  of  softening  the  water 
they  supply.  For  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the 
political  and  industrial  troubles,  which  afflict  us,  arise 
from  dyspepsia.  Hard  water  and  careless  cooking  are 
answerable  for  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  ill-humour. 
The  softening  of  our  water  and  the  teaching  of  cookery 
would  do  more  than  teetotalism  or  legislation  about 
wages  and  hours  to  restore  England  to  its  cheerfulness, 
and  to  destroy  class  hatred. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  D. 

LORD  FRENCH'S  '1914.' 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Lord  French's  book,  on  the 
5th  July,  you  state  :  "  He  has  told  us  that  the  Germans 
had  already  begun  their  retreat  to  the  Aisne  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  opened." 

Now,  as  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  the  field  during 
August  and  September,  1914,  will  you  permit  me  to 
make  certain  observations? 


During  the  forenoon  of  5th  September,  General 
Joffre  issued  lo  all  army-commanders  the  following 
memorandum:  "The  dispositions  anticipated  by  my 
memorandum  issued  to  you  on  25th  August  having  now 
been  effected,  the  hour  has  arrived  to  advance  at  all 
costs  and  to  die  on  your  positions  rather  than  to 
retire. " 

To  understand,  therefore,  what  was  passing  through 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  his  memorandum  of  the  25th  August,  which  runs  as 
follows:  "It  having  become  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  the  offensive  which  we  had  contemplated, 
subsequent  operations  will  be  framed  with  a  view  to 
reassembling  a  mass  of  troops  on  our  left;  this  will  be 
effected  by  a  concentration  of  the  4th,  the  5th,  the 
British  armies  and  a  new  force  made  up  of  divisions 
withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  zone ;  this  mass  of  troops 
will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  the  offensive,  while  other 
armies  (the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd)  hold  the  enemy  so  as  to 
gain  sufficient  time." 

This  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  contemplating  a  counter-offensive  during  the 
retreat  from  Charleroi  and  Mons,  and  that  on  the  5th 
September  he  reckoned  the  time  was  ripe  for  his  attack. 

Joffre  had  wished  to  resume  his  offensive  on  about 
the  29th  August — immediately  after  the  French  success 
at  Guise — but  Field-Marshal  French  considered  that 
his  troops  could  not  hold  their  ground  on  that  date. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  5th. 

Now,  on  the  4th  September,  General  Galli^ni 
reported  :  "  According  to  my  information,  the  whole 
1st  German  Army  (von  Kluck's)  is  slipping  away  to  the 
South  East."  The  situation,  then,  by  the  5th,  was  as 
follows  :  von  Kluck's  army  had  changed  direction  on 
the  3rd  of  September  and  was  attempting  to  outflank 
the  left  wing  of  the  5th  French  army  (d'EspeYey's) ; 
and,  by  the  morning  of  the  5th,  von  der  Marvitz's 
Cavalry  Corps,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  gth  German 
Corps  had  crossed  the  Marne,  while  only  the  4th 
Reserve  Corps,  consisting  of  40,000  men  under 
von  Schwerin,  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne 
in  order  to  cover  von  Kluck's  right  flank. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  September,  General  Joffre 
ordered  General  Mannoury,  commanding  the  6th 
French  Army,  made  up  of  divisions  withdrawn  from 
the  Eastern  zone,  to  cross  the  Ourcq  and  attack 
von  Schwerin. 

At  14  o'clock  on  5th  September,  accordingly,  General 
Mannoury's  troops  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  at 
Monthyon,  and  Penchard,  Marcilly  and  Chambry  were 
stormed. 

Von  Schwerin,  feeling  the  pressure,  called  for  assist- 
ance, whereupon  von  Kliick,  realising  that  he  was  in  a 
scrape,  recalled  the  2nd  and  4th  Corps  to  reinforce  von 
Schwerin  :  it  was  the  withdrawal  of  these  two  corps  from 
Field  Marshal  French's  front  which  gave  him  the  im- 
pression that  the  German  retreat  had  begun.  But  this 
was  by  no  means  a  general  retreat.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Germans  maintained  their  offensive  throughout  the 
6th,  the  10th  Corps  hurling  itself  upon  the  junction 
between  the  5th  Army  (d'EspeVey's)  and  the  9th 
(Eoch's). 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  September  that  von  Billow's 
right  commenced  falling  back,  this  flank  having 
become  exposed  through  the  withdrawal  of  corps  by 
von  Kliick  for  von  Schwerin 's  assistance.  It  was  not 
until  the  8th  that  the  3rd  French  Corps  stormed  the 
historic  position  at  Montmirail,  where  7,000  German 
dead  were  left  on  the  field. 

Even  on  the  8th  September,  von  Kliick  resumed  the 
offensive,  by  two  desperate  assaults  on  Mannoury's 
army  at  Nanteuil  and  at  Etr^pilly  :  Nanteuil  fell,  but 
Etrdpilly  was  held.  The  situation  at  Nanteuil  was 
critical,  but  the  French  rallving  behind  the  town  made  a 
stubborn  defence  and  General  Boelle,  counter-attacking 
with  the  103rd  French  Infantry,  forced  von  Kliick  to 
retire. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  qth  only  that  von  Kliick, 
"with  heavy  heart,"  as  a  German  narrative  relates, 
gave  the  order  for  a  general  retreat  to  the  north. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  view  in  proper  perspec- 
tive of  the  rapidly  changing  situations  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

Who,  for  instance,  in  England  has  appreciated  the 
tremendous  influence  on  the  general  situation  of  the 
smashing  blows  delivered  by  Castelnau,  with  his  2nd 
French  Army,  against  the  Germans  on  the  Grand 
Couronne  de  Nancy  during  August? 

The  most  surprising  truths  revealed  in  Lord  French's 
book  are  the  figures  of  the  casualties  during  the  first 
Battle  of  Ypres.  In  proportion  to  numbers  engaged, 
the  losses  are  astonishingly  small  :  British  troops  at 
Waterloo  and  at  Albuera  suffered  heavier  casualties  in 
a  few  hours  than  the  First  British  Corps  at  Ypres 
during  October,  November  and  December. 

I  rather  wonder  why  the  Saturday  Review  has  not 
called  attention  to  the  mis-spelling  of  the  word  mural 
— meaning  fighting  spirit — in  Lord  French's  book. 

Le  moral  of  the  Prussian  army  was  usually  mag- 
nificent ;  whereas,  la  morale — the  morals — of  the 
Kaiser's  soldiers  was  often  detestable. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hervey  de  Montmorency. 

34,  Clifton  Hill,  N.W. 

OUR   PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  February  that  well-known  agricultural 
official  Sir  Henry  Rewi  read  a  paper  before  the  Farmers' 
Club  in  praise  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  he  admitted 
that,  if  men  got  better  wages,  the  employers  were  justi- 
fied in  expecting  better  work. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  point  out  in  your  columns,  the 
result  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  has  been,  in 
too  many  cases,  directly  the  opposite  of  what  we  all 
hoped  and  many  of  us  expected  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
output  per  man  per  hour  being  increased,  there  is  a 
distinct  tendency  to  a  lessening  of  output  in  a  given 
time,  while  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
still  higher  wages. 

Strangely  enough,  the  fact  is  rarely  recognised  that 
the  fewer  hours  people  work,  the  more  leisure  they 
have,  and  that  leisure  time  means  spending  time.  Thus, 
if  men  worked  six  hours  a  day  only,  as  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  thinks  possible,  they  would  need  about  3s.  an 
hour  in  order  to  give  them  not  merely  a  "  living  wage," 
but  a  "  leisure  wage  "  as  well.  Going  further,  if  men 
worked  an  hour  a  day  only — which  is  the  great  ambition 
of  some  of  us — they  would  demand  20s.  an  hour,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  day 
amusingly,  since  for  many  people  the  art  of  life  consists 
in  killing  time  with  a  greater  or  smaller  expenditure 
of  cash. 

This  is  sad,  but  it  is  not  surprising,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  most  hand-labour  is  tiresome,  and  much  of  it 
is  monotonous,  and  that  "the  appetite  comes  by  eat- 
ing." Formerly  the  handworker  expected  to  work 
through  the  day,  and  he  was  unduly  irked  by  having 
to  do  so,  but  now  that  the  "labouring  classes"  have  be- 
come the  "  leisured  classes  "  the  claims  of  amusement 
and  more  or  less  expensive  relaxation  make  the  toiler 
desire  to  see  less  and  less  of  the  factory,  or  the  mill,  or 
the  coal-mine,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  result  will  be 
that  all  commodities  will  be  worse  in  quality  and  higher 
in  price,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  the  second  and  third- 
rate  workers  will  be  out  of  employment,  since,  now  that 
we  cannot  fit  the  wage  to  the  man,  we  shall  have  to 
fit  the  man  to  the  wage,  and  let  the  weakling  stand 
down.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  gladly  employ 
twenty  more  men  on  estate  work,  but  wages  are  so 
high  and  rents  so  low  that  enterprise  would  be  a 
blunder,  and  so  "  we  must  wait  and  see." 

II  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  condemns 
the  theories  of  the  old  economists  as  false.  Well,  their 
deductions  may  sometimes  have  been  wrong;  but  in  the 
main  their  views  were  founded  upon  the  consideration 
of  facts,  while  those  of  the  Prime  Minister  arc  based 
Upon  considerations  of  faction.  Of  business,  of  the 
production  and  exchange  of  goods,  that  is,  he  knows 
very  little  indeed,  but  in  the  art  of  exploiting  popular 


ignorance  and  popular  prejudice  for  political  purposes 
he  is  facile  princeps.  Financially  he  is  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom,  since  he  sympathises 
with  those  legerdemaniacs  who  seek  by  juggling  with 
words  and  facts  to  persuade  us  and  themselves  that  our 
liabilities  may  be  turned  into  assets.  In  national 
finance  it  is  not  the  liability  to  pay,  but  the  ability  and 
the  willingness,  which  really  matter. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us  that  we  must  fight  against 
materialism  and  cultivate  spirituality.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly sound  advice,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  a 
man  who  owes  his  political  success  Largely  to  the 
promotion  of  class  feeling — to  use  the  mildest  expres- 
sion— should  not  have  thought  of  it  sooner.  It  may  be 
that  the  burning  of  Luton  Town  Hall  is  the  signal  for 
the  millennium,  but,  if  so,  then  the  New  Heaven  and 
the  New  Earth  so  confidently  promised  will  prove  to  be 
merely  a  modernised  version  of  Hell. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  Near  Leeds,  21st  July,  1919. 

THE  JURY  AND  THE  NORTHCLIFFE  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  sneer  at  trial  by 
jury ;  and  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  citizen  under 
the  discharge  of  this  primary  civic  duty,  it  has  been 
abolished  in  all  but  murder,  divorce  and  libel  cases. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury,  who  gave  Lord  Newton  ^5,000 
damages  and  costs  against  the  Daily  Mail  shows  the 
value  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  the  reason  why  English- 
men should  still  cling  to  it  as  the  palladium  of  their 
liberty.    For  had  Newton  v.  the  Daily  Mail  been  tried  ! 
by  a  judge  without  a  jury,  I  doubt  whether  the  plain- 
tiff would  have  got  any  damages  or  a  merely  nominal 
sum.     I  say  so,  partly  from  the  summing-up  of  Lord 
Reading,  and  partly  from  a  knowledge  of  judges.'  All 
judges,  or  most  of  them,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  ' 
afraid  of  the  Press,  and  sensitive  to  its  attacks.  A 
judge  sitting  alone  would  have  been  thinking  all  the 
time  what  the  Northcliffe  Press  would  say  about  him,  ' 
if  he  gave  Lord  Newton  swingeing  damages.    But  the  ! 
jury — that  is  the  beauty  of  it — is  composed  of  twelve  '; 
men,  whose  names  are  unknown,  and  who,  if  they  were  j 
known,  can  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Polypapist. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Pentalinus., 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  damages  awarded  to  Lord  Newton  against 
the  Daily  Mail  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  apparently 
sincere  belief  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  in  the 
mysterious  and  despotic  power  exercised  by  the  North- 
cliffe Press  over  public  opinion.  The  attitude  of  these 
politicians  and  their  journalistic  supporters  has  always 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  Scotch  village  idiot 
who,  when  asked  how  he  was,  replied  that  he  was 
pretty  well,  but  was  "  sair  held  down  by  the  bubbly- 
jock."  The  poor  fellow  was  living,  he  imagined,  in  a 
state  of  subjection  to  the  turkey-cock. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ignotus. 

July  2  1st,  1919. 

THE  TAXICAB  SHORTAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  do  not  make  it  quite  clear  if  the  para- 
graphs you  -  number  in  your  leading  article  '  London 
Taxicabs  '  are  all  definitely  official  proposals  or  not. 
Most  of  them  seem  eminently  sensible,  even  if  they 
tend  to  over-emphasise  the  duties  of  the  driver  as 
against  his  rights. 

Mav  I  point  out  one  important  omission.  It  is  that 
the  present  prohibition  of  whistling  for  cabs  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  war  has  shown  that  this  whistling  nuisance  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  taxis  have  been  used  practically 
to  their  maximum  extent  and  hotels  and  places  of 
amusement  have  hern  fuller  than  ever  and  the  clubs 
scarcely  less  so.  v 
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When  I  used  to  have  rooms  not  far  from  St.  James's 
Theatre,  night  and  the  wee  stria'  hours  were  made 
hideous  by  this  constant  whistling  for  cabs.  It  may 
be  urged  that  those  who  live  in  the  St.  James's  district 
must  take  the  consequences,  but  the  nuisance  is  not 
restricted  to  clubland  and  theatreland.  1  was  once 
staying  with  friends  in  a  block  of  flats  not  far  from 
Prince's  Gate.  My  host  and  I  were  sitting  up  late  one 
night  when  at  12.45  whistling  started  in  the  roadway 
below.  Looking  out  of  the  window  we  saw  the  night 
porter  busily  blowing  his  whistle  for  a  taxi  on  behalf 
of  two  individuals  in  full  panoply  of  evening  dress  and 
cigars.  The  whistling  was  kept  up  for  over  half  an 
hour,  i.e.,  until  past  1.15  a.m.  It  is  the  most  brazen 
example  of  thoughtless  selfishness  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed— rendered  all  the  worse  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  telephone  on  the  premises  by  which  the  "  roy- 
sterers  "  could  have  rung  up  the  nearest  or  any  other 
cab-rank. 

My  experience  is  probably  that  of  many  of  your 
readers,  but  all  this  would  be  obviated  in  the  future 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  regulation.  Do  you 
not  agree? 

Yours,  etc., 

ToURNEBROCHE. 

P.S.—  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  your  remarks  about 
the  Viennese  taxi-cabs.  Their  luxurious  comfort  was 
well  tested  on  my  last  visit  there  along  the  roads,  very 
badly  in  need  of  repair,  near  the  Staatsbahnof , 
whither  I  was  dashing  at  full  speed  to  catch  the  train 
for  Buda  Pest  on  my  way  to  the  Carpathians.  I  caught 
it  with  a  minute  to  spare  without  being  bruised  as 
would  have  been  my  lot  in  a  Paris  taxi. 

OECOPHYLLA— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Let  him  that  writeth  heed  lest  he  fall  into  the 
error  he  condemns  in  others.  Alas  !  a  misprint,  intrud- 
ing after  the  proof  was  passed  into  the  review  of  the 
'Annals  of  the  Philosophical  Club,'  has  made  me 
correct  Dr.  Bonney's  Occophylla  to  Oecophylia.  The 
true  spelling,  as  I  wrote  it  and  passed  it,  is  Oecophylia ; 
for  it  is  an  ant  that  builds  its  house  in  the  leaves  of  a 
plant.  In  the  case  mentioned  it  is  in  the  coffee  plant, 
and  the  nests  are  double  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The 
ants  catch  a  small  spider  and  use  it  to  cover  the  nest 
with  a  web.  They  then  keep  the  spider  captive  in  a 
separate  room  of  the  house,  feed  it,  and  bring  it  out  to 
repair  or  renew  the  external  web,  when  necessary. 
If  only  one  could  get  a  house-painter  on  such  terms  ! 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Reviewer. 

OFFICIAL  ESPERANTO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Last  Monday  I  passed  one  of  those  aerodrome 
establishments  which  have  woken  up  the  quiet  country- 
side, kept  a  male  and  female  army  more  or  less  busy, 
and  made  sudden  contractors  expand  into  motor-car 
owners.  Restraining  my  admiration  for  the  got-rich- 
quick,  I  inquired  in  a  Socratic  spirit  into  the  education 
of  a  W.R.A.F.,  and  learnt  that  in  the  winter  it  was 
likely  to  include  Esperanto.  This  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  official  recognition  of  that  bastard  dialect. 
Why  is  not  French,  the  language  of  our  Allies,  taught 
instead?  Has  Esperanto  received  an  International 
blessing  as  an  inevitable  means  of  communication?  Is 
if  the  future  tongue  of  the  League  of  Nations?  If  not, 
what's  the  use  of  it?  For  myself,  I  should  prefer 
Pigeon  English,  which  has  already  a  considerable  cur- 
rency in  our  far-flung  Empire.  But  what's  the  matter 
with  French?  Nothing,  perhaps,  except  that  it  is  a 
particularly  clear  and  logical  language ;  and  officialism 
cherishes  obscurity  and  muddling. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cantab. 


REVIEWS 

THE  SCOT  IN  LITERATURE. 

Scottish  Literature  :  Character  and  Influence.    By  G. 
Gregory  Smith.     Macmillan.     8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  treaty  of  Union  between  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land  and   Scotland — the   charter  of   the  land 
henceforth  to  be  called  Great  Britain — was  not  so  much 
of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scottish  literature.  Scot- 
tish writers  in  prose  and  verse  were  more  affected  by 
the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England— 
an  event  which  turned  the  royal  author  himself  away 
from  the  language  of  his  '  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the 
Divine  Art  of  Poesie  '  (1585),  to  that  of  his  '  Counter- 
blaste  to  Tobacco  '  (1604).    As,  e.g.,  "  This  forme  of 
repetition    sometyme    usit    decoris    the    verse  very 
mekle  "  (Scots,  1585);  and  "  What  honour  or  policie 
can  moove  us  to  imitate  the  barbarous  and  beastlie 
manners  of  the  wilde,  godlesse  and  slavish  Indians, 
especially  in  so  vile  and  stinking  a  custome?  "  (Eng- 
lish, 1604).    There  is  the  turning  of  the  ways,  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Union;  there  Scottish  literature  ceases 
to  be  Scots,  and  becomes  English  written  by  Scotch- 
men.    Drummond   of  Hawthornden    writes  English 
verse  and  prose,  with   traces   here  and  there  of  his 
northern  speech.     English  thenceforth  is  the  language 
of  Scotland  for  printed  books.      But  the  spoken  lan- 
guage remains,  and  the  spoken  language  in  a  curious 
way  returns  to  the  printed  page — by  way  of  a  joke, 
a  series  of  jokes,  and  by  way  of  the   popular  songs. 
There  is  more  vernacular  Scots  in  Drummond's  bur- 
lesque Latin  poem  '  Polemo-Middinia, '  than  in  his  son- 
nets or  madrigals  or  prose  history  of  Scotland.  The 
native  language  which  had  been  disqualified  for  solemn 
discourse   or   poetry,    was   taken   up — frequently  for 
humorous    rhymes.     Sometimes    an    antiquarian  or 
philological  interest  helped.      The  old  comic  poem  of 
'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  was  published  at  Oxford 
alon^-  with   Drummond's   macaronic    '  Midden-Fight  ' 
before  the  end  of  the  17th  century.     It  put  ideas  into 
people's  heads,  later,  and  with  Allan  Ramsay  the  re- 
vival of  Scottish  verse  was  accomplished.      He  suc- 
ceeded in  all  possible  ways ;  in  songs  and  satire  and  -re- 
gard for  the  old  Scottish  "  makers  "  and  their  poetical 
works — "  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600,"  as  the 
title  of  his  '  Evergreen  '  expresses  it.     And  so  the  tra- 
dition was  founded  and  went  on    to    Fergusson,  and 
Burns,  and  their  followers  at  the  present  day. 

Professor  Gregory  Smith,  after  long  study  in  the  older 
Scottish  poetry  (not  to  speak  of  other  fields)  has  written 
a  little  book  to  say  what  he  thinks  about  the  whole 
story.  He  does  not  keep  to  the  Northern  language ; 
his  Scottish  literature  includes  what  is  written  by 
Scots;  Thomson's  '  Seasons  '  is  Scottish  literature;  so 
are  the  works  of  Ossian ;  the  last  chapter  on  Scott  says 
nothing  at  all  of  his  Scotch  conversations,  nothing 
about  the  idiom  of  Edie  Ochiltree  or  David  Deans.  The 
author  has  taken  his  own  way  and  has  succeeded,  not 
in  persuading  all  his  readers  that  he  is  always  right, 
but  in  holding  their  attention.  It  is  an  entertaining 
book ;  not  always  easy.  It  will  be  a  good  exercising 
ground  for  young  German  philologists,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  former  games  and  their  expositions  of 
English  authors.  We  should  like  to  see  them  produc- 
ing a  commentary  on  Professor  Gregorv  Smith,  "  H 
not  too  much  trouble  to  themselves."  Will  they  un- 
destand  that  "  Gregorian  farce  "  (p.  51)  is  an  elegant 
mode  of  allusion,  not  to  the  author  himself,  but  to  the 
dramatic  works  of  Lady  Gregory?  We  quote  a  sen- 
tence where  the  conceit  has  real  substance  in  it,  a  bet- 
ter example  of  the  author's  manner:  "Orpheus 
Cnledomus  bv  looking  back  has  been  denied  his 
Eurydice."  There  is  serious  work  for  the  scholiast 
here  ;  for  this  is  a  summary  of  a  long  argument. 

The  description  of  Burns's  language  and  his  varia- 
tions from  English  to  the  vernacular  (p.  147)  adds 
something  to  an  essay  on  '  Burns  the  Bilingual,'  in  this 
Review,  February  8th,  1902;  republished  in  the 
volume  of  'Otia,'  by  Armine  Thomas  Kent.  The 
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conclusion  of  that  essay  might  have  added  something 
to  Professor  Gregory  Smith's  estimate  of  Burns.  "  Let 
those  who  may  chance  to  be  versed  better  in  our  his- 
tory than  our  poetry  turn  to  the  dialect  squib  called 
'The  Dream,'  with  its  vivid  portraiture  of  personages 
of  the  Georgian  Court.  That  Burns,  alternating  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  plough  tail,  should  have  written  a 
London  satire  so  tellingly  intimate  is  not  the  least  won- 
derful thing  in  a  wonderful  record." 

Here  the  miracle  is  understated,  for  when  Burns  had 
his  vision  of  the  Court  in  1784,  he  as  yet  knew  nothing 
more  of  Edinburgh  than  of  London.  Not  that  Edin- 
burgh could  have  helped  him  to  any  clearer  view  of 
society  and  politics.  "  He  was  a  Pittite,"  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observes;  and  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  with 
whom  he  consorted  rather  spoilt  his  judgment  and 
flattened  his  spirit.  However  that  may  be,  Burns's 
London  satire  remains  to  be  considered  by  Professor 
Gregory  Smith,  who  is  too  much  inclined  to  take  the 
conventional  view  of  Burns  as  "  born  in  the  time  of 
revolution."  "  Yet  no  revolutionary,"  he  adds,  de- 
taching himself  from  half  of  the  fallacy ;  but  why 
should  Burns  be  reckoned  so  born?  Whereabouts  was 
revolution  in  1759? 

The  book  offers  no  end  of  points  where  debate  might 
start,  not  only  among  the  author's  countrymen,  but  in 
South  Britain  as  well,  or  in  Ireland,  where  the  author 
has  his  chair.  How,  for  example,  shall  we  take  his 
scepticism  about  hereditary  Celtic  elements  in  Scottish 
literature,  when  compared  with  his  theory  of  distinctive 
Scottish  race  in  Thomson's  '  Seasons  '  ?  Can  we  ac- 
cept his  idea  of  "  the  Scot  "  (in  the  abstract)  as  ex- 
hibited here  in  several  pages? 

These  remarks  are  not  meant  for  carping;  only  to 
show  how  this  very  lively  argument  may  lead  to  more. 
For  carping  we  have  little  opportunity,  but  we  may 
note  that  the  late  Francisque  Michel  is  oddly  hyphen- 
ated as  Francisque-Michel,  and  that,  while  Drummond 
is  more  than  once  presented  (unnamed)  as  "  the  author 
of  Cypresse  Grove,"  Burns  is  nowhere  allowed  to 
figure  as  "  the  immortal  exciseman  born  North  of  the 
Tweed."  No  more;  the  book  is  full  of  life,  and  of 
challenges,  and  will,  we  hope,  draw  many  readers. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  THE  BALKANS. 

Greece  Before  The  Conference.  By  Polybius.  With 
an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Methuen.    5s.  net. 

THIS  book  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  statement  of 
the  case  put  bv  M.  Venizelos  at  Paris  in  support 
of  the  Greek  claims  in  regard  to  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
Northern  Epirus,  the  Dodecanese  and  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  presentation  by  Polybius  of 
the  evidence  for  these  far-reaching  claims,  though  not 
in  any  way  strengthened  by  Mr.  O'Connor's  florid 
Introduction,  is  extremely  able.  It  is,  however,  en- 
tirely ex  parte,  and  both  atrocities  and  statistics  of 
population  are  subject  to  a  special  Balkan  discount. 
Judgment  cannot  be  passed  until  we  have  before  us 
the  replies  of  the  other  parties  interested. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  Balkan  situation  is  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  such  "principles"  as  that  of  self- 
determination.  Over  all  the  disputed  areas  different 
races  and  religions  are  inextricably  mingled  :  Greeks, 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Albanians;  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Self- 
determination  means  an  anarchy  of  small,  independent 
and  mutually  hostile  communities.  Applied  on  a  larger 
scale,  it  simply  breaks  down  in  the  face  of  incon- 
veniently placed  minorities.  Such  minorities  have  to 
bo  plnced  under  alien  rule.  The  course  is  practicable, 
but  it  involves  a  general  compromise  of  interests  and  a 
mutual  toleration  which  are  very  difficult  for  the  Balkan 
civilizations  to  attain.  If  it  remains  as  impossible  as  it 
has  hitherto  proved  to  get  the  statesmen  of  the  various 
peoples  round  a  t;ible  and  airree  upon  a  compromise 
which  they  are  both  able  and  willinr  to  induce  their 
followers  to  abide  bv.  the  fate  of  the  Balkans  must  be 
that  of  being  exploited  by  an  outside  nation  with  the 
military  and  economic  strength  to  enforce  order  and 
provide  capital.    One  of  the  few  follies  the  Paris  Con- 


ference has  not  committed  is  the  re-creation  of  an 
independent  "State"  out  of  the  barbarous  tribesmen  of 
Albania.  Before  the  war,  Germany  was  working 
through  Austria  towards  a  hegemony  over  the  Penin- 
sula similar  to  that  secured  by  France  over  Morocco, 
and  by  the  United  States  over  Central  America.  The 
feeling  over  the  Slav  peoples  was  directed  against  this 
Germanizing  policy  by  the  propaganda  and  the  diplo- 
matic support  of  Russia.  The  conflict  of  Teuton  and 
Slav  throughout  East-Central  Europe  came  to  a  head 
in  the  Balkans  and  was  the  most  important  cause  of 
the  war.  Now  that,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  Germany 
has  fallen  out  of  the  race,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia,  and 
Greece  desire  her . heritage.  Italy's  claims  are  staked 
out  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
Dalmatia  they  conflict  with  those  of  Jugo-Slavia,  in 
Albania  and  Asia  Minor  with  those  of  Greece. 
Similarly,  the  claims  of  Greece  conflict  with  Bulgarian 
demands  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  for  an  outlet  to 
the  /Egean.  A  consideration  of  the  arguments  mar- 
shalled by  Polybius  suggests  that  the  Greek  case 
against  Italy  and  Turkey  is  far  stronger  than  that 
against  Bulgaria.  There  seems  no  valid  reason,  for 
instance,  whv  the  Greek  merchants  of  Asia  Minor  or 
the  Greek  islanders  of  the  Dodecanese  should  live 
under  Italian  rule.  But  the  handing  over  of  the  Bul- 
garian hinterland  to  the  Greeks  would  ensure  neither 
a  permanent  settlement  nor  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  regard  to  Macedonia,  we  believe 
it  is  generally  admitted  by  impartial  judges  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  areas  are 
neither  Serb  nor  Greek,  but  Bulgarian.  The  polite 
references  of  Polybius  to  the  Balkan  League  are  not 
rendered  convincing  either  by  his  manner  or  by  recent 
Balkan  history.  We  would  sueeest  to  him  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  concessions  to  Bulgaria  formerly  pro- 
posed by  M.  Venizelos  is  not  out-of-date.  The  giving- 
up  of  the  /Egean  coast  from  and  including  Enos  to 
Kavalla  would  in  the  end  pay  Greece  better  than 
having  in  common  with  Jugo-Slavia  to  face  the  hostile 
combination  of  Bulgaria  and  Italy. 

THREE  HUMORISTS. 

The  Hohenzollerns  in  America.     By  Stephen  Leacock. 

Lane.    5s.  net. 
Quote  the  Raven.    By  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.  Methuen. 

is.  3d.  net. 

WE  have  tried  hard  not  to  let  any  political  prejudice 
affect  our  judgment  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Leacock  on  the  one  hand  and  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.,  on 
the  other.  Moreover,  we  came  to  the  reading  of  both 
with  an  equal  sense  of  gratitude  for  past  illumination. 
Mr.  Leacock  had  in  earlier  works  dealt  as  unsparingly 
and  decisively  with  the  shams  and  rottenness  of  his 
continent  as  had  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.  with  those  of 
th  eirs.  Therefore  when  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Leacock  has  fatally  iniured  his  reputation  bv  this 
work,  just  as  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.  have  enhanced  theirs, 
we  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  not  misled  by  any 
prejudice. 

Indeed  the  contrary  should  be  the  case.  For  our 
particular  quarrel  with  Mr.  Leacock  arises  from  his 
treatment  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  In  the  days  when 
Wilhelm,  in  shining  armour  on  a  white  charger,  excited 
in  equal  measure  the  plaudits  of  the  Northeliffe  Press 
and  the  London  crowd,  we  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
loathing.  The  fear  sprang  from  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
power  for  evil  vested  in  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  and  the 
loathing  from  the  sense  of  Prussian  world-taint  of 
which  he  was  the  irresponsible  emblem.  Having  some 
knowledge  of  Prussia,  we  did  not  share  the  shocked 
astonishment  of  England  when  outrage  after  outrage 
revealed  what  a  militarist  tradition  regards  as  the  com- 
monplace of  war.  But  we  lost  the  puny  figure  of 
Wilhelm  as  the  storm  swept  over  hitn.  lie  was  a  sort 
of  knocker  on  the  front  door  of  Hell.  Our  business 
was  to  clean  out  Hell.  Afterwards  we  would  think, 
if  necessary,  of  substituting  along  with  more  effective 
doors  a  simpler  knocker. 

Mr.  Leacock,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  think 
that  Wilhelm  was  the  war,  and  that  by  subjecting  his 
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tragic  effete  person  to  saloon-bar  buffoonery  he  has  in 
some  way  mortified  militarism.  This  attitude  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  one  degree  less  offensive  than  that 
which  attempts  to  invest  this  particular  Prussian  with 
the  romance  and  pity  due  to  fallen  kingship.  The 
latter  attitude  is  the  natural,  indeed,  inevitable, 
revulsion  from  the  vulgarities  of  the  "  Hang  the 
Kaiser  "  group.  These  people  have  nearly  succeeded 
in  presenting  Prussia  with  the  invaluable  boon  of  a 
Prince  Charlie  over  the  border.  But  those  who  weigh 
the  issues  are  not  deceived.  There  is  no  romance  in 
the  fallen  play-actor,  no  human  appeal.  Wilhelm  is 
blown  away  into  the  shadows,  having  no  power  upon 
the  hour,  and  the  dead  years,  like  dead  leaves,  swirl 
over  the  place  of  him. 

Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Leacock  take  him  out  of  the 
darkness  to  make  him  a  steerage  passenger  to 
America?  Why  thus  describe  him?  "His  eyes  seem 
watery  and  wandering  and  his  little  withered  arm  so 
pathetic.  Is  it  possible  he  was  always  really  like 
that?  "  and,  again,  "  I  heard  Uncle»say,  '  Let  wine  be 
brought :  I  am  faint  ';  someone  else  said,  '  Yes,  let  it,' 
and  there  arose  a  big  shout  of  laughter."  We  confess 
that  it  is  difficult  to  share  the  amusement  caused  by 
Wilhelm 's  withered  arm,  or  even  to  laugh  heartily 
when  Wilhelm  cries  in  a  storm,  "  Henry,  brother 
Henry,  keep  them  (the  drowned)  back.  Don't  let  them 
drag  me  down.  I  never  willed  it."  Nor  are  we  pro- 
foundly tickled  by  the  detailed  description  of  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  the  imbecility  of  the  ex-Emperor  who 
ends  as  a  hawker  in  the  streets  of  some  American  city, 
vending  badges  which  he  believes  to  be  Orders  of 
Chivalry.  Shakespeare,  it  will  be  remembered,  described 
the  madness  of  a  fallen  king,  but  the  fool  did  not 
laugh  at  Lear  in  an  unkindly  spirit.  Mr.  Leacock  is 
no  fool,  but  he  thinks  it  is  not  unworthy  to  laugh  at 
this  other  wretched  king.  We  prefer  the  fool,  and  if 
we  had  our  way,  we  would  award  one  of  the  Orders  of 
Chivalry  from  the  lunatic's  tray  to  Mr.  Leacock.  It 
would  be  an  apt  recognition.  Let  us  only  add  that  we 
believe  the  English  realize  that  Fate  has  taken  the 
punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  out  of  human  hands. 
Neither  tears  nor  laughter  is  in  place.  Something 
greater  than  either  has  settled  this  affair. 

E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  their 
old  relentless  certainty,  attack  and  do  something  to 
destroy  some  of  the  malicious  shams  to  which  the  war 
has  given  shape  and  power.  Their  great  merit,  more- 
over, is  that  their  whip  has  no  prejudices.  Folly  where- 
ever  it  appears  and  worse  than  folly,  whether  of  poli- 
ticians, press  or  profiteers,  are  equally  and  with  flashing 
brilliance  castigated.  Above  all  do  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M. 
deal  with  the  profiteer  and  those  unwearied  in  (or,  as 
they  wittily  prefer,  "  by  ")  war-work.  Where  so  many 
thrusts  reach  the  heart,  it  is  difficult  to  choose.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  two  pictures,  '  An  Active 
Couple  '  and  '  A  Pioneer '  will  serve  as  illustrations. 
We  cannot,  unhappily,  reproduce  the  ineffable  business 
man  whose  face,  as  drawn  by  G.  M.,  lets  us  understand 
what  a  Briton  can  do  when  war  contracts  are  about, 
nor  can  we  offer  our  readers  the  face  which  the  Daily 
Mirror  photographer  takes  for  granted  in  all  his  snap- 
shots of  the  war-worker.  But  we  can  quote  the 
"caption. " 

"  An  Active  Couple." 

"  Sir  Horace  Hooper,  M.P.,  whose  powerful 
article,  'Could  our  enemies  be  human?'  appears  in 
next  week's  Sunday  Pictorial.  Sir  Horace  answers 
the  question  with  a  most  positive  negative.  His 
niece  drives  officers  to  and  from  restaurants  in  a 
Rolls-Royce." 

"  A  Pioneer." 

"  Miss  Lucy  Barber,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  whose 
aunt,  Mrs.  Hunnable,  was  first  on  the  local  mar- 
garine  queue  last   Monday.     Her  belief   in  Lord 
Northcliffe  as  a  war-winner  is  profound." 
As  for  the  Press,  E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.  waste  on  Mr. 
Bottomley  and  the  Northcliffe  organs  a  wealth  of  subtle 
satire  which,  though  it  charm  the  intelligentsia,  cannot, 
we  fear,  affect  those  whose  skins  have  been  so  fully 
protected  by  mother  nature.    Still,  these  news  items 


may  possibly  stir  emotion  even  in  Printing  House 
Square  : — 

"The  Daily  Mail,  as  'the  paper  that  gets  Things 
done,'  warns  the  Government  that  an  army  will  be 
necessary. " 

"  The  Times  reluctantly,  but  without  ambiguity, 
calls  attention  to  the  incapacity  of  everyone.  The 
Daily  Mail  demands  the  internment  of  all  Anglo- 
Saxons.  ' ' 

"Lord  Northcliffe's  Birthday  Honours  List: — Mr. 
Lovat  Fraser  raised  to  Peerage  as  '  Lord  Cippen- 
ham,'  C.B.  for  Commander-in-Chief." 

But  the  great  charm  of  '  Quoth  the  Raven  '  is  that 
the  satire  is  not  confined  to  prominent  persons.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord 
Reading  are  the  subject  of  brilliant,  but  always  im- 
personal railing.  Thus  we  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  battle  cry,  "  This  war,  like  the  next  war,  is  a 
war  to  end  war,"  has  a  quality  which  the  Premier  will 
himself  relish,  though  the  news  item,  "  Prime  Minister 
refuses  to  attend  House  of  Commons  for  the  reason 
that  he  might  give  information  to  the  enemy,"  might 
not  seem  to  him  quite  so  funny.  And  even  if  he 
resented  the  pre-Armistice  note, 

"  War  won  several  times  over  by  America,  by 
Lord  Northcliffe,  and  by  Welsh  Wizard,  and  with 
trifling  assistance  from  Army  and  Navy," 
he  might  perhaps  enjoy  the  General  Election  item, 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  endeavours  to  prove  the  possi- 
bility of  A 1  Cabinet,  composed  of  C3  men." 

We  wish,  for  his  sake  and  that  of  the  "  Society  for 
seeing  that  Everyone  Else  is  doing  something,"  we 
could  quote  more.  We  think,  however,  we  have  quoted 
enough  to  show  that  the  best  bargain  in  England  is  to 
be  had  for  is.  3d.  Not  so  bad  when  a  pair  of  boots 
costs  ^3.  1  os. 

A  NOTABLE  INVENTOR. 

George  Westinghouse.  By  Francis  E.  Leupp.  Murray. 
15s.  net. 

AMERICAN  captains  of  industry  are  wonderful 
people,  especially  when,  as  in  George  Westing- 
house's  case,  they  combine  the  inventor  with  the 
organiser.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  maker  of 
agricultural  instruments,  evidently  a  clever  man  in  his 
way,  at  a  village  in  Schoharie  County,  New  York.  His 
schoolmasters  could  make  little  of  him,  since,  when  he 
should  have  been  studying  Greek  or  French,  he  was 
making  pencil  drawings  on  his  wristbands;  and,  put  to 
his  father's  works,  he  proved  a  desultory  pupil.  His 
brain  was  busy  with  plans  for  a  rotarv  engine,  an  idea 
which  haunted  it  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  for 
an  automatic  brake,  to  prevent  the  appalling  number  of 
railway  accidents.  A  magazine  article  on  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  that  caught  his  eye  fired  his  imagination, 
since  it  taught  him  that  compressed  air  would  supply 
the  motive  power  for  the  brake.  He  promptly  filed  his 
patent,  but  his  prudent  father  declined  assistance,  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  shook  a  decisive  head.  In  Ralph 
Baggaley  of  Pittsburg,  however,  he  discovered  a  youth- 
ful projector  as  sanguine  as  himself,  and  in  1869  the 
Westinghouse  brake  had  a  successful  trial  on  the  Pan- 
handle Railway. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  famous  air  brake 
with  which,  and  with  his  automatic  railway  signal, 
Westinghouse 's  name  is  chiefly  associated.  It  needed  a 
wonderful  amount  of  pertinacity  to  make  the  new  thing 
prevail,  even  in  America,  and,  as  his  biographer  admits, 
the  brake  was  started  before  it  was  really  perfect.  In 
this  country,  if  Mr.  Leupp  is  to  be  believed,  he  met  at 
first  with  nothing  but  blank  obstruction.  We  get  long 
conversations  with  Dredge,  the  editor  of  Engineering, 
who  took  up  the  line  that  he  would  not  advocate  the 
brake  until  its  efficacy  had  been  shown.  We  get  the 
refusal  of  company  after  company  to  permit  any  such 
experiment,  though  Westinghouse  pressed  them  hard. 
The  origins  of  these  conversations  is  not  indicated,  and 
as  we  are  told  that  Westinghouse  kept  no  diary,  the 
presumption  must  be  that  they  are  free  renderings  of 
his  reminiscences  in  after  days.   It  is  conceivable,  there- 
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fore,  that  Mr.  Leupp  exaggerates  the  denseness  of  the 
British  intellect,  especially  when  we  discover  that  within 
some  twelve  years — dates  are  not  his  strong  point — 
fourteen  lines  had  adopted  the  Westinghouse  brake. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  we  believe,  is  that  the 
hostile  companies  were  satisfied  with  their  own  brakes, 
which  they  considered  to  be  better  suited  to  their 
gradients.  The  final  stroke  came  w  ith  the  invasion  of 
Trafford  Park.  That  was  undeniably  a  triumph  for 
American  methods,  since  it  taught  the  world  that 
British  workmen  could  be  hustled,  if  taken  the 
right  way. 

Railway  contrivances  by  no  means  exhausted 
Westinghouse 's  inventive  genius.  We  get  an  animated 
account  of  his  boring  for  natural  gas  on  his  grounds  at 
Pittsburg,  and  of  the  alarming  results  that  ensued, 
when  he  tapped  the  formation.  For  a  while  Pittsburg 
became  a  clean  town,  but  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
wells  close  at  hand  it  would  appear  that  its  traditional 
soot  is  returning.  Westinghouse,  too,  was  a  pioneer 
in  electrical  research,  and  fought  fierce  battles  with 
Edison  over  the  respective  advantages  of  the  alternat- 
ing and  continuous  currents.  The  two  men  were  at 
frequent  issue  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  matter  of 
patents,  and  Mr.  Leupp  has  a  good  story  to  tell  of  how 
W'estintrhouse  outwitted  Edison  through  an  un- 
guarded remark  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  his 
opponent's  counsel  on  the  New  York  elevated  railway. 
Fish,  another  of  the  Edison  law  vers,  was  that  very  day 
in  Pittsburg,  it  seemed,  and  Westinghouse  took  care 
that  his  own  representative  should  be  in  court  to  meet 
him.  So  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  was  lighted  by 
Westinghouse  plant.  There  followed  that  huge  under- 
taking, the  harnessing  of  Niagara.  To  the  last  the 
mind  of  Westinghouse  was  ardently  at  work,  and  when 
a  dying  man  he  designed  an  invalid  chair  with  elec- 
tricity for  its  motive  power. 

George  Westinghouse,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Leupp, 
was  unmistakably  a  fine  character.  He  behaved  with 
much  generosity  to  the  electricians  in  his  employ,  to 
Frank  Ff.  Taylor,  for  example,  and  the  well-known 
Nikola  Tesla.  "  He  is  one  of  those  few  men,"  wrote 
Tesla,  "  who  conscientiously  respect  intellectual  pro- 
perty, and  who  acquire  the  right  to  use  inventions  by 
fair  and  equitable  means."  In  spite  of  his  dictatorial 
manner,  he  was  popular  with  his  workmen,  and  could 
get  them  to  stick  to  the  bench  for  days  together,  with 
no  intervals  for  meals,  and  scanty  hours  for  sleep.  His 
intellect  moved  on  wasteful  lines,  and  he  would  some- 
times persist  in  experiments  that  he  knew  to  be  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  claiming  that  after  all  they  had 
taught  him  something.  But  it  was  in  finance  that  his 
weakness  lay.  With  vast  schemes  floating  before  his 
vision,  he  had  not  enough  money  for  current  expenses, 
borrowing  succeeded  borrowing,  and  then  "  reconstruc- 
tions." The  crash  came  in  1907.  "I  shall  have  a 
new'  job  for  you  to-morrow,"  he  laconically  remarked 
to  his  vice-president.  "What  is  that?"  "Receiver 
of  the  Electric  Company."  Next  morning  he  was 
shouting,  "  By  the  way,  Macfarland,  I've  got  an  idea 
now  for  our  turbine  that  will  make  a  sensation  when  it 
comes  out  !  "  In  the  end  the  indomitable  creature  found 
himself  excluded  from  the  management  of  a  concern 
which  he  had  founded  some  twenty  years  previously 
and  which  hnd  alwavs  held  the  supreme  place  in  his 
heart.  "Well,  gentlemen,"  was  his  comment,  "this 
onlv  compels  me  to  do  something"  else."  The  povertv 
of  his  materials  considered,  for  Westinghouse  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  write  home  letters,  Mr.  Leu  Op  has 
achieved  an  uncommonly  interesting  record  of  a  big 
being. 

Til E  ENGLISH  GIRL  IN  FRANCE. 

The    Sword    of    Deborah.     By    F.    Tennyson  Jesse. 
Heinemrmn.     3s.  net  . 

MISS  JESSE'S  title  is  ingeniously  chosen,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  can  be  considered  strictly  accurate, 
either  in  the  Biblical  or  the  Shakespearian  application. 
Deborah  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  if  not  actual  combatants, 
Wens  alike  actual  commanders,  whereas  neither  light- 
ing nor  strategy  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
Women's  Army  in  France.    But  this  is  a  trifle  which 


in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  these  "  First-hand 
Impressions,"  which  were  "written  at  the  request  of 
the  Ministry  of  Information  in  March  of  1918,"  the 
author's  inspection,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  coinciding, 
as  we  see,  with  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war.  Those  who,  like  the  reviewer,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  encounter  criticism  on  the  supposed  imperfec- 
tions of  Waacs  and  V.A.D.s  at  home  with  the  argu- 
ment, "They  are  all  right  at  the  Front,"  will  be 
delighted,  though  not  surprised,  to  find  themselves 
fully  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 
For  every  reason,  it  was  naturally  the  best  specimens 
from  each  class  who  were  found  capable  of  service  in 
the  conditions  of  greatest  trial  and  danger;  and  that 
t  he  English  girl  at  her  best  takes  a  good  deal  of 
beating-  is  a  fact  which  many  of  us  have  long  known. 
What  we  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  to 
realise  is  that  wonderful  fund  of  reserve  power,  moral, 
mental  and  physical,  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  demands  undreamed  of  in  the  past. 

Miss  Jesse  has  condescended  to  meet  the  now  obso- 
lete "  war-baby  "  scare  with  the  crushing  counter- 
evidence  of  statistics.  She  is  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  British  soldier's  attitude  towards  his  female 
auxiliary.  This  again  will  surprise  no  one  who  has 
ever  made  an  honest  attempt  to  see  the  Englishman  as 
he  really  is.  For  some  minds,  however,  as  she  aptlv 
observes,  the  surprise  of  the  thing  will  always  be  "  not 
that  women  can  work  with  men,  but  that  they  can 
work  together";  and  she  quotes  the  opinion  of  a 
(male)  official,  "that  if  the  war  hadn't  done  anything 
else,  at  least  it  had  killed  that  irritating  masculine 
gag."  She  has  some  shrewdly  humorous  remarks  on 
the  value  of  uniform  as  symbolising  the  distinction 
between  professional  and  amateur,  and  its  consequent 
inspiring  influence  on  women  workers,  with  one  excep- 
tion only.  Neither  the  nursing  profession,  nor  its  dis- 
tinctive dress  finds  favour,  we  gather,  in  her  eyes.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  importance  to'  which  this  pro- 
fession has  in  the  last  fifty  vears  attained,  that  its  mem- 
bers, like  clergymen  and  doctors,  while  invariably 
resorted  to  as  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  should 
have  become  recognised  objects  for  derision  in  hours 
of  ease.  But  to  suggest  that  we  should  revert  to  that 
system  of  "love  taught"  nursing  which  Florence 
Nightingale  regarded  as  roughly  equivalent  to  man- 
slaughter, is  surely  carrying  pleasantry  beyond  its 
orthodox  limits. 

Nothing  more  different  from  the  ordinary  report  than 
this  little  volume  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  in  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  we  are  unconscious  of  also 
fulfilling  a  duty. 

CHASTENING   AND  CHASTISEMENT. 

Suffering,  Punishment,  and  Atonement.    By  Ernest  W. 
Johnson.     Macmillan.     5s.  net. 

THE  man,  lost  in  a  wilderness,  who'  on  espying  a 
gibbet  exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  I  am  at  last  in  a 
Christian  land,"  was  quite  right.  A  flabby  age  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  a  land  where  there  was  neither  gaol 
nor  gibbet  would  be  one  in  which  there  was  either  com- 
plete fear,  or  no  fear,  of  God.  Even  Byron  speaks  of 
"man's  wrath  "  as  "the  delegated  voice  of  Heaven." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  anyone  should  be  punjshed  for 
anything,  but  merely  restrained  or  secluded.  The 
school  of  Bentham  and  Beccaria  held  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  desert — at  any  rate,  on  the  Liberal  show- 
ing, the  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  men's  deservings 
but  nevertheless  upheld  punishment  as  a  deterrent, 
an  artificially  applied  motive.  Bentham  described  his 
"Panopticon"  as  a  mill  for  grinding  rogues  honest 
and  idle  men  industrious.  It  was  Lombroso  who  in 
modern  times  popularized  the  idea  of  punishment  as 
remedial  and  reformatory.  Not,  however,  in  the 
mediaeval  Christian  sense  of  being  "pro  salute 
anitnae,"  and  aiming  at  an  inward  change  of  heart, 
but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  and  by  an 
external  application  to  counteract  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  outward  circumstance  generally.  Bret  Harte 
hit  off  the  point  of  view  in  his  "  Sensation  Novels  " 
parody  of  '  Les  Miscrables  '— wc  quote  from  memony  : — 
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"  Why  did  Jran  Valjean  steal  the  bishop's  spoons?  " 

"  Because  he  had  been  in  prison." 

"  Who  put  Jean  Valjean  in  prison?  " 

"Society  put  him  in  prison." 

"  Who  is  Society?  " 

"You  and  I  are  Society." 

"  My  friend,  you  and  I  stole  the  bishop's  spoons." 

Grotius  taught  that  punishment  is  riot  retribution 
(quiu  peccatum  est)  but  prevention  (ne  peccetur). 
Christianity,  however,  has  always  maintained  its  retri- 
butive, as  well  as  curative  and  deterrent,  character, 
for  (apart  from  atoning  sacrifice)  what  a  man  sows, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.  Punishment  is  primarily  the 
vindication  of  God's  law  of  righteousness.  "\\rit1i 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  penalties,  but 
only  consequences. 

Mr.  Johnson  pronounces  against  any  merely  retri- 
butive use  of  punishment,  which  must  always  have 
some  forward-looking  and  corrective  aim.  Certainly  it 
is  so  usually,  but  can  we  say  always?  Are  the  penalties 
of  wilful  sin  to  cease  the  moment  the  sinner  is  pro- 
nounced incorrigible?  Punishment,  Mr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, cannot  destroy  ill  will  and  change  it  to  good 
will.  Then  why  punish  at  all,  except  for  prevention  ? 
Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  punishment,  though  it 
began  in  the  instinct  of  retaliation,  "  is  with  reflective 
self-conscious  beings  bound  up  with  the  highest  ideal 
men  have  formed  for  the  future."  Probably  he  could 
explain  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  but  the  thread  of 
his  argument,  though  thoughtful,  is  not  very  easy  to 
follow.  The  theme  of  his  book,  however,  is  one  about 
which  many  just  now  are  thinking,  and  they  may  turn 
with  profit  to  these  pages. 

ROBIN   HOOD  UP-TO-DATE. 
The  Philanthropic  Burglar.   By  Rita.   Odham.   3s.  net. 

WE  do  not  remember  whether  the  versatile  lady 
known  to  novel  readers  as  "  Rita  "  has  made 
any  previous  essays  in  that  school  of  fiction  which,  like 
some  cinema  films,  aims  at  investing  burglary  with  a 
halo  of  romance  and  heroism.  In  the  present  instance 
she  shows,  as  usual,  considerable  inventive  power;  but 
to  our  mind  has  hampered  herself  unnecessarily  by 
following  that  convention  which  requires  that  both  the 
Holmes  and  the  Watson  of  philanthropic  burglary 
should  belong  to  the  more  criminal  sex.  It  is  natural 
that  Mrs.  Humphreys  should  wish  to  deal  with  themes 
such  as  ladies'  clubs  and  beauty  doctors,  which  must 
be  presumed  to  give  the  woman  novelist  an  advantage. 
But  it  would  surely  have  been  advisable  to  do  so  by 
introducing  a  bond  fide  female  accomplice  rather  than 
that  clumsy  device — a  travestied  male.  Among  the 
stories  here  presented  to  us  we  give  our  preference  to 
'  The  Christian  Scientist,'  wherein  old-fashioned  virtue, 
fortified  by  modern  assurance,  scores  a  really  satisfac- 
tory triumph. 

THE  BACKBONE  OP  THE  NATION. 
Love  Lane.     By  J.  C.  Snaith.     Collins.     7s.  net. 

MR.  SNAITH,  like  many  other  novelists,  has 
taken  for  his  theme  the  changes  in  character 
and  destiny  produced  by  the  war  in  the  various  mem- 
bers of  a  commonplace  British  family.  Its  head, 
Josiah  Munt,  ex-publican  and  mayor  of  his  native 
town,  adds  to  the  usual  virtues  and  deficiencies  of  the 
self-made  man  a  perhaps  unusual  passion  for  playing 
the  domestic  tyrant.  Two  out  of  his  three  daughters 
are  in  turn  disowned  and  disinherited  by  him  ;  one  for 
an  imprudent  marriage ;  the  other  for  window-smash- 
ing and  its  consequent  "six  weeks." 


Both  these  differences  are  reconciled  by  the  war. 
Josiah 's  feckless  son-in-law  acquires  character  and 
reputation  under  military  discipline.  I  lis  wife,  sup- 
ported by  her  father's  forgiveness  (which  assumes  a 
very  practical  form),  develops  an  hereditary  business 
talent  and  achieves  success  in  the  green-grocery  line. 
The  suffragette  by  her  exploits  as  a  motor-driver  at  the 
Eront  reflects  great  honour  and  glory  on  her  now 
appreciative  kindred. 

There  is  an  underplot,  dealing  with  the  Mayoress 
and  a  sister  who  excites  her  jealousy  by  "  deputising  " 
rather  too  efficiently  at  social  functions.  The  love- 
interest  is  represented  by  a  hint  of  a  possible  alliance 
between  the  chauffeusc  and  a  blinded  soldier;  and  per- 
haps in  a  wider  sense  by  the  development  of  the  green- 
grocer's feelings  towards  her  regenerate  husband.  The 
story,  as  a  whole,  keeps  us  well  entertained,  and  makes 
a  pleasant  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  GHOST. 

A  College  Mystery.     By  A.  P.  Baker.     Heffcr,  Cam- 
bridge.   3s.  6d.  net. 

RECENTLY,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Baker's  story,  undergraduates,  we 
believe,  turned  out  to  see  the  ghost  he  presents  with 
reasons  for  its  appearance.  This  is  a  tribute  to  his 
leisurely  and  matter-of-fact  method  of  narration,  which 
has  its  attraction  after  the  hurried  excitement  of  most 
modern  tales  of  mystery.  Mr.  Baker's  story  is  assisted 
by  pictures  and  a  convincing  display  of  local  detail,  and 
is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  people  besides 
the  chief  sufferer  and  actor.  He  recovers  for  the  reader 
the  solid,  and,  as  it  seems  now,  excessively  solemn  style 
of  a  past  age.  "The  main  theme  on  which  his  ghost  is 
built  is  the  rivalry  of  two  men,  the  one,  erratic  and 
brilliant,  perpetually  crossing  the  path  and  thwarting 
the  success  of  a  sounder  and  steadier  man,  not  only  in 
academic  life,  but  also  in  love.  We  read  on  with  com- 
placency, but  no  excessive  interest,  to  find  that,  at  the 
end  the  author  has  a  revelation  for  us  which  puts  the 
situation  in  quite  a  different  light.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  reveal  this  clever  reversal  of  sympathies,  which  was 
a  genuine  surprise  to  a  hardened  reader  of  mystery 
stories. 

Mr.  Baker  has  a  sense  of  character,  and  should  try 
his  skill  on  a  larger  canvas.  We  can  hardly  judge  from 
his  present  effort,  which  depends  so  much  on  local 
verisimilitude,  whether  he  can  succeed  with  an  ordinary 
story.     But  his  writing  shows  promise. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  A  Woman,  of  Action,'  by  Paul  Trent  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net). 
Viva  and  Neal  are  twins  left  with  a  great  house  and  no  income. 
The  house  is  let  to  Tyne,  a  West  African  magnate,  a  very  rough 
diamond.  Neil  goes  off  to  West  Africa  to  make  his  fortune  and 
is  killed.  Viva  suspects  Tyne  of  the  murder,  and  marries  him  for 
revenge.  She  then  goes  on  the  stage,  while  Tyne  returns  to 
Africa,  is  wounded,  and  his  wife  comes  to  nurse  him.  Paul  Trent 
has  written  much  less  silly  books  than  this. 

'  Widgee,  Adventures  in  the  Wild  Australian  Bush,'  by 
Stanley  Kingsmill  (Westall,  6s.  net.),  is  a  book  for  boys,  giving 
in  a  very  realistic  way  an  account  of  what  life  in  the  bush  offers 
in  the  way  of  natural  history  and  sport.  Its  illustrations  by  Lieut. 
Chas.  Bryant  are  well  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of 
the  book. 

'  Fishpringle,'  by  Horace  A.  Vachell  (Murray,  2s.  net.),  is  a 
reissue  in  cheap  form  of  this  story,  which  owes  its  popularity  to 
the  play  of  the  same  name.  We  can  commend  the  tale  but  not 
the  writing  of  it. 

'  Across  the  Stream,'  by  E.  F.  Benson  (Murray,  7s.  net),  is  an 
ordinary  story  of  the  girl  with  two  strings  to  her  bow,  with  a  very 
good  supernatural  incident  or  two  superposed.  In  consequence, 
the  story  is  lengthened  at  the  beginning  to  include  the  hero's 
childhood.  This  is  far  and  away  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  child's  susceptibility  to  psychic  influences  is 
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well  indicated,  and  the  growth  of  the  intercourse  with  his  dead 
brother's  spirit  is  described  with  much  skill.  Later  in  life,  the 
powers  of  evil  take  advantage  of  the  craving  for  intercourse  with 
the  unseen,  and  a  catastrophe  is  only  prevented  at  the  very  last 
moment.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the  second 
mediocre ;  but  the  warning  against  encouraging  susceptibility  of 
this  sort  is  useful,  whether  we  share  Mr.  Benson's  belief  or  no. 

'  The  Avalanche,'  by  Gertrude  Atherton  (Murray,  6s.  net.),  is 
a  well-told,  but  rather  slight  story  of  the  mystery  which  came  near 
wrecking  the  domestic  peace  of  Price  Ruyler,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  after  the  fire.  He  had  married  for 
love  a  beautiful  woman  of  whom  he  knew  little  or  nothing  be- 
yond the  origin  of  her  mother's  family.  The  working  out  of  the 
mystery  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  the  only  clue  to  its  solution  is 
given  by  the  illustrated  wrapper,  which  will  reach  comparatively 
few  of  the  book's  readers. 

'The  Yukon  Trail,'  by  William  MacLeod  Raine  (Jarrold,  7s. 
net),  is  a  story  of  the  days  when  Alaska  was  beginning  to  settle 
down  to  civilisation  after  the  first  orgy  of  shooting  and  gold-hunt- 
ing. Might  still  made  right,  and  might  was  here  represented  by  a 
successful  mining  magnate,  who  only  needed  Government  support 
to  open  out  the  country  and  was  prepared  to  do  anything  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  official  who  was  sent  to  report  on  the  situation. 
When  this  official  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl  as  the  mining 
magnate  things  became  warm,  but  the  right  man  came  out  a 
winner,  and  the  magnate  was  suitably  consoled.  The  story  is 
alive  from  start  to  finish. 

'  A  Night  Surprise,'  by  Florence  Warden  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net), 
is  a  murder  story,  the  secret  of  which  is  given  away  by  the  author 
by  a  little  too  much  emphasis  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Otherwise, 
it  is  very  well  covered  up.  Lady  Susan  Rotherham  is  murdered 
one  afternoon  while  her  husband,  with  whom  she  has  violently 
quarrelled,  is  in  the  garden  outside  her  room.  Colonel  Rotherham 
is  suspected  of  the  crime,  but  not  arrested,  partly  owing  to  the 
unsolicited  good  offices  of  a  neighbour,  Sir  Lionel  Jones,  whose 
son  is  in  love  with  the  Colonel's  daughter.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  author's  best  manner. 

'  Carolyn  of  the  Corners,'  by  Ruth  Belmore  Endicott 
(Jarrold,  7s.  net),  is  an  "  uplift  "  story  of  American  origin  and 
sentiment,  meant,  we  should  imagine,  for  a  children's  book. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  harmless  and  even  entertaining. 
Carolyn  is  a  small  girl,  supposed  to  be  left  an  orphan,  who 
regenerates  the  life  of  her  guardian  and  his  neighbours  by  teaching 
them  to  "  look  up." 

'  The  Love  Lesson,'  by  E.  Martyn  Clarke  (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol,  6s.  net).  A  young  lady,  brought  up  on  a  solitary  farm 
in  South  Africa — "  an  elegant,  polished,  savage  " — is  suddenly 
thrown  into  English  life  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  who  is 
assisted  by  an  old  friend  in  her  education.  A  slight  but  pleasant 
love  story  follows,  chequered  by  the  inevitable  lady  from  the  past, 
whose  advances  are  repulsed  by  the  virtuous  hero.  The  story  is 
"  high-toned,"  but  not  unpleasing  and  quite  well  written. 

'Stairs  of  Sand,'  by  Farren  Le  Breton  (Long,  7s.  net),  is  the 
story  of  the  matrimonial  adventures  of  Lois  Baily,  a  type-writer, 
"a  tall,  slim  girl,  twenty-nine  years  of  age."  She  marries 
Julian  Le  Marchand  for  his  money,  but  unlike  Lamiel,  with  her 
"  Comment  !  ce  n'est  que  c,a?  "  she  is  disgusted  with  marriage. 
One  of  her  husband's  friends,  however,  in  his  absence,  changes 
her  mind  on  the  matter,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  unworthiness  of  the  lover,  the  worthiness  of  the  husband — 
who  becomes  blind — and  their  subsequent  reconciliation. 

'  The  Basking  Pear,'  by  James  Blyth  (Long,  7s.  net),  gets  its 
title  from  a  well-known  line  of  Browning's.  The  lady  is  Mrs. 
Amanda  Greatorex,  and  the  action  takes  place  in  the  country 
house  of  Sir  Benjamin  Beckham  in  the  Fen  country.  Harry  is 
in  love  with  the  basking  pear,  Hugh  has  come  down  to  save  him 
from  her  clutches  ;  Amanda  falls  in  love  with  Hugh,  and  comes 
to  his  bedroom,  is  repulsed — really  these  heroes  must  keep  their 
bedroom  doors  locked  at  night — and  the  party  is  broken  up  by  the 
suicide  of  another  guest.  One  thing  that  makes  Mr.  Blyth's  books 
tolerable  is  his  love  for  the  Fen  country.  His  descriptions  of  its 
scenery  are  sometimes  admirable. 

'The  King's  Incognito,'  by  William  Le  Oueux  (Odham,  6s. 
net),  introduces  us  once  more  to  those  select  circles  in  society 
where  English  ladies  of  high  rank  act  as  international  spies, 
gentlemen  in  the  pay  of  the  Foreign  Office  bilk  their  club  bills  and 
attempt  to  assassinate  visitors  to  their  friends'  houses,  bankers 
of  the  highest  repute  pawn  other  people's  securities  with  Jew 
money-lenders,  and  auditors,  discovering  the  fact,  postpone  their 
audit  for  a  fortnight.  Add  to  this  anarchists,  detectives,  and 
casual  meetings  with  Kings  at  the  Ritz,  and  you  have  this 
"  romance  of  a  royal  court." 

'  Robin  the  Prodigal,'  by  May  Wynne  (Jarrold,  7s.  net),  is 
"a  gallant  romance  of  the  days  of  Daniel  Defoe."  A  good  part 
of  the  gallantry  is  that  shown  by  the  author  in  her  attempts  at 
verisimilitude.  The  method  of  cutting  off  an  entail  by  merely 
signing  a  deed  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  piece  of  novelist's  law, 
but  the  fatuity  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  their  choice  of  agents  is  a 
libel  even  on  the  proverbial  stupidity  of  Englismen.  The  book  is 
at  its  best  when  it  leaves  history  altogether  and  wanders  into 
pure  romance. 

'Tin;  Dark  Star,'  by  Robert  W.  Chambers  (Appletons,  6s.  Bd. 
net),  is  professionally  interesting  to  a  critic,  as  snowing  what  a 
Writer  of  experience  will  burden  his  story  with  to  impress  the 

American  public.  The  balderdash  about  Erlik,  the  dark  star — 
"  What  spectroscope  is  to  horoscope,  destiny  is  to  chance,"  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  it — and  the  brass  god  with  something  rattling 
liwldc  it  through  the  story  that  never  comes  out,  are  pure  over- 
loading to  a  rattling  good  sensational  story. 


'  The  Dark  Lady,'  by  Alfred  E.  Carey  (Long,  7s.  net),  is  a 
quite  good  story  of  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  told  round  the 
adventures  of  Kit  Champernoun.  The  "  dark  lady  "  is  the  dark 
lady  of  the  sonnets,  but  she  plays  little  part  in  the  book,  probably 
much  less  than  the  author  intended  when  he  introduced  her.  Her 
place  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  much  advantage  to  the 
tale  and  its  readers.  Mr.  Carey  can  tell  a  story  and  carry  his 
readers  with  him,  and  if  his  style  lacks  flexibility,  it  is  a  fault 
that  can  be  amended  by  practice.  At  present,  he  is  about  half- 
way between  Henty  and  Kingsley  as  a  historical  novelist. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Philips'  Pictorial  Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  G.  Philip  &  Son.  2s.  6d.  net.  Atlases  have  a  way  of 
being  heavy  and  clumsy,  ill-fitted  for  a  position  in  any  ordinary 
shelf.  The  one  before  us  is  a  dumpy  little  affair,  easily  handled, 
but  somewhat  too  small  to  be  satisfactory.  The  crown  octavo 
size  is  the  one  we  prefer  for  an  ordinary  atlas,  which  can  then 
take  its  place  among  other  books  of  reference.  Messrs.  Philip 
have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  in  so  small  a  book,  but  the 
numerous  details  which  must  occur  in  any  atlas  are  somewhat 
confused  on  such  a  scale,  and  nothing  would  induce  us  to  read 
the  diminutive  print  of  the  '  Descriptive  Gazetteer,'  if  there  was 
any  other  means  of  getting  the  information  it  contains.  The 
pages  which  contain  typical  scenes  in  countries  are  surely  super- 
fluous. There  is  a  large  illustrated  press— to  say  nothing  of  geo- 
graphical films  shown  on  the  cinematograph — which  shows  such 
things  as  seals,  the  Lick  Observatory  and  the  Hudson  River.  By 
taking  various  sections  of  countries  as  much  is  done  as  can  be 
expected  from  the  small  scale.  Thus  we  find  a  general  map  of 
Australia,  which  takes  two  pages,  another  of  South-East  Aus- 
tralia, and  two  more  of  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  re- 
spectively. The  pages  concerned  with  various  statistical  details 
from  "Natural  Revenues  of  the  World,"  to  "Cotton"  and 
"Wood,"  give  the  figures  in  a  vivid  way.  But  we  wonder  how 
long  any  of  them  will  remain  approximately  correct  after  the 
world-wide  disruption  of  the  war. 

Does  anyone,  we  ask,  want  to  put  an  atlas  of  the  world  in  his 
pocket?  An  atlas  of  the  Counties  of  England  would  be  a  different 
matter,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  the  traveller. 

My  House  in  the  World.  By  James  Guthrie.  With  ten 
drawings  by  the  author.  Heath  Cranton.  5s.  net.  Mr.  Guthrie 
is,  we  gather,  a  mystic  and  more  concerned  with  his  mental  ex- 
periences than  with  the  incidents  of  outward  life.  He  seeks  the 
one  in  the  many ;  in  a  great  city  he  would  pass  as  a  spectator 
rather  than  "  one  having  the  same  business  and  blindness  as  the 
rest."  He  hunts  for  clues  to  the  final  beauty,  and  hardy  knows 
the  exact  shape  of  what  he  seeks.  He  explains  that  "  we  know 
more  than  we  can  fashion  words  to,  and  at  last  they  must  hear 
more  than  their  meaning  if  they  would  reflect  our  whole  mind 
and  give  up  its  secret  hints  and  sagacious  intuitions.  If  this  be 
not  so,  by  what  sense  do  we  determine  the  related  wonder's 
lapse  from  wonder?  " 

Like  other  hermits,  he  has  grown  in  love  with  his  own  style, 
and  he  has  elaborated  it  until  it  has  become  worse  than  Steven- 
son's— a  mosaic  of  affected  words  that  seem  to  demand  admira- 
tion by  being  above  the  ordinary.  Why  use  "  familiarness  "  in- 
stead of  "  familiarity  "?  Many  of  his  sentences  are  wilfully  ob- 
scure. He  has  an  ardent,  impressionable  mind,  open  to  discovery, 
so  some  day,  we  hope,  he  will  discover  the  vernacular,  the  use  of 
which  belongs  to  many  great  styles.  He  knows  the  beauty  of  the 
child's  vision  and  mind;  but  he  has  nothing  of  the  child's  lan- 
guage. With  his  elaborate  adjectives  and  alliterations,  he  seems 
to  be  saying  things  because  he  says  them  so  well,  not  because  they 
are  worth  saying  in  themselves.  The  world  has  need  to  be  told 
that  its  getting  and  spending  and  hurrying  "  leave  us  in  the  end 
no  further  than  we  were,"  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has  a 
message.  But  it  has  not  much  chance  of  a  wide  acceptance  in 
its  present  form.  The  quest  for  the  high  ultimate  vision — that  is 
how  Mr.  Guthrie  remembering  his  Stevenson  might  put  it — does 
not  demand  so  many  fine  and  unexpected  words.  We  commend 
to  him  the  maxim  of  John  Hay  :  "  Speak  with  the  speech  of  the 
world  :  think  with  the  thoughts  of  a  few." 


TO  YOUNG  MARRIED  MEN 

and   to   those   about   to   be  married. 

YOU  should  obtain  immediately  full  particulars  of  an  IDEAL 
MARRIAGE  POLICY  which,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premium  well  within  the  reach  of  young  men  in  average 
circumstances  assures  for  yourself  a  substantial  sum  at  an  agreed 
future  date.  Should  you  die  before  the  date,  the  full  amount  assured 
would  be  paid  to  your  personal  representatives  without  further 
premiums. 

In  addition  a  sum  of  money  for  Educational  purpose*  would  be 
paid  in  respect  of  each  of  the  first  five  children  born  after  the  <)ate 
of  the  policy,  who  attain  age  12.  by  five  instalments  on  their  12th. 
13th.  Mth,  15th  and  16th  birthdays. 

No  better  marriage  portion  than  one  of  these  policies  could  be 
given  by  a  parent  to  his  son  or  daughter.    Write  to-dny. 

Address  :    Chief  Life  Department. 

32  Moorgnte  Street.  E.C.  2. 

HEAD  OFFICE*:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE. 
ROYAL    EXCHANGE    AVENUE.    LONDON.    E.C.  3. 

ASSETS     EXCEED,  £16,000,000 
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The  current  number  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  con- 
tains the  first  part  of  the  memoirs  of  M.  Isvolsky,  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Russia  of  1005-1914  ; 
while  '  The  Geographical  Journal  '  is  especially  valuable  for  an 
account  of  Poland  by  Miss  Czaplicka  dealing  with  the  question 
of  boundaries  and  population  historically. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  '  The  SheldoniaN  Series  ' 
(Blackwell,  os.  net)  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  short 
notes,  biographical  or  textual.  Greene's  '  Groatsworth  of  Wit, 
bought  with  a  million  of  repentance,'  is  well  suited  for  this 
series.  Without  being  a  masterpiece,  it  has  a  literary  value  of  its 
own,  quite  apart  from  its  interest  as  possibly  referring  to 
Shakespeare  in  "  his  tyger's  head,  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide  .  .  . 
in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  The 
'  Coplas  de  Jorge  Alaurique,  with  H.  W.  Longfellow's  Rendering  ' 
has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  to  the  editor,  as  Long- 
fellow's text  was  a  bad  one,  too  bad  to  be  printed  at  this  time 
of  day.  The  difficulty  has  been  adequately  met  by  amendments, 
and  we  hope  the  success  of  this  will  encourage  the  production 
of  other  bi-lingual  texts.  The  typography  of  the  series  still  main- 
tains its  high  character,  and  the  books  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

Pioneers  of  Progress  :  Men  of  Science.  Joseph  Priestley. 
By  D.  H.  Peacock.  S.P.C.K.  2s.  net.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  little 
life  of  Priestley,  one  of  the  eighteenth-century  men  of  science  who 
really  advanced  the  subject  by  his  discoveries,  though  his  theories 
were  wrong  and  his  methods  were  casual.  But  Priestley  was 
unusually  accomplished  for  a  man  of  science.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated in  his  youth  and  became  a  protagonist  of  Nonconformity  and 
a  religious  and  political  philosopher.  He  is  mainly  remembered 
now  as  a  fertile  experimenter  in  science,  though  that  was  his 
hobby,  and  this  side  of  him  Mr.  Peacock  treats  with  expert  skill. 
His  revolutionary  opinions  led  to  his  being  nicknamed  "  Gun- 
powder Priestley  "  ;  but  he  had  an  excellent  temper,  and  his  views 
and  his  treatment  are  judiciously  explained  by  Mr.  Peacock.  He 
is  rightly  credited  with  "  nobility  and  courage  "  ;  but  he  had  some- 
thing more  than  that,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
times  :  he  had  charm.  He  was  always  fond  of  teaching,  and 
encouraged  his  students  to  write  verses  in  order  to  improve  their 
prose — an  idea  which,  we  think,  has  something  in  it.  Alto- 
gether he  was  an  accomplished  thinker  and  experimenter  and  a 
thorough  Englishman.  For,  in  spite  of  the  persecution  which 
forced  him  out  of  the  country  into  America,  he  refused  to  be 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  and  he 
never  became  a  naturalised  American.  His  English  friends  were 
numerous  and  distinguished  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  him  for  suggesting  to  Bentham  that  fallacious 
maxim  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 

'A  Short  Italian  Dictionary.  Vol.  II.  English-Italian,' 
by  Alfred  Hoare  (Cambridge  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a 
worthy  completion  of  an  invaluable  book.  The  volume  is  meant 
principally  for  the  English  student  of  Italian,  and  therefore  is 
less  extended  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  entirely  adequate.  We 
can  only  repeat  our  hearty  recommendation  of  the  first  volume 
and  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  aid  to  the  study  of  the 
language. 


Home  comes  the 
Soldier ! 

But  the  Sailor  still  sweeps  the  sullen  seas, 
gathering  up  those  messengers  of  death  that 
haunt  and  harass  our  shores  in  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  to  care  for  these  fearless 
servants  of  humanity.  We  do  so  at  nearly 
a  hundred  great  centres,  we  assist  the  widows 
and  the  bairns,  we  enlist  and  train  British 
boys  for  British  ships,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  have  proved  ourselves  a  real  friend 
to  the  Sailor. 

Funds  are  Urgently  Needed! 

Donations  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Frederick  Green, 
K.B.E.,  Chairman  and  lion.  Treasurer,  British  &  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  Wakeheld  House,  Cneapside,  London, 
E.C.2. 

British  &  Foreign 

Sailors'  Society 

(Including  the  Port  of  London  Society,  Founded  1818;  Incorporated  1905). 

General  Secretary:  Be  v.  T.  EYNON  DAVIES. 
Bankers;  The  Bank  of  En«l_nd. 
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9  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 
TERMS    OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

One  Year  :  £\  8  2  £  1    10  4 

Half  Year  :       14  1  15  2 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND 
MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,   LONDON,  E.G.  2. 


30th  June,  1919. 

Subscribed  Capital         ........  £35,545,323 

Uncalled  Capital   27,256,250 

Paid-up  Capital   8,289,072 

Reserve  Fund   8,289,072 


Deposits  -      -  371,054,600 

Cash  on  Hand  and  Balance  at  Bank  of  England  -       -  79,426,772 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice     .....  76.068,108 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange   96,304,613 

Advances   116,874,426 

Advances  on  War  Loans   12,249,162 


OVERSEAS  BRANCH  :  65  &  66,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  2. 

Specially  organised  for  developing  British  Trade  abroad. 
Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  8 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  E  TA BLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Gkosyehor.  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracey.  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 
Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  and  a  secornj  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.    Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE.  Secretary, 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  I/- 

Send  for  a  copy— 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  Everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 


What  we  all  Desire 

P|EACE,    prosperity    and    plenty — • 
^these  are  the  aspirations  of  every  one 
of  us  to-day. 

Peace  in  the  home — a  reasonable  degree 
of  comfort  and  leisure,  with  freedom 
from  domestic  labour  worries;  prosperity 
in  the  industrial  world — increased  output, 
with  better  living  and  working  conditions 
for  the  men  and  women  employed  ;  and 
plenty  in  field,  farm  and  garden — a  land 
where  rationing  and  soaring  food  prices 
are  nothing  but  an  evil  dream. 

And  the  way  to  that  great  goal  ? 

One  signpost  pointing  along  it  is  in- 
scribed "  Scientific  Coal  Conservation" 
— that  is,  the  distillation  of  raw  coal  in 
the  country's  gasworks. 

The  use  of  gas  means — in  the  home, 
increased  comfort,  convenience  and  fuel 
economy,  with  the  abolition  of  much  of 
the  most  unpleasant  domestic  drudgery  ; 
in  the  industrial  world,  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery,  a  higher  rate 
and  quality  of  output  per  hand  employed, 
less  labour,  greater  cleanliness,  better 
hygienic  conditions — and  a  never  failing 
supply  of  those  constituents  of  coal,  lost  when 
it  is  burned  in  its  crude  form,  which  are 
essential  to  industry  ;  and  on  the  land,  record 
harvests  largely  brought  about  by  the  more 
general  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the 
valuable  fertiliser  recovered  in  the  process 
of  gas  making. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  prosperity  and 
plenty — and  to  lessen  the  drain  on  our  fast- 
diminishing  coal  reserves — use  gas  wherever 
possible, and  urge  others  to  follow  your  example. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary — 

THE    BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  I 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Descriptive  List  of  New  Books  free  on  reqitest 


With  an  Introduction  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  DAVID  BEATTY,  O.M.,  G.C.B. 

FALKLANDS,  JUTLAND,  AND 
THE  BIGHT 

By  Commander  the  Hon.  BARRY  BINGHAM,  V.C., 
R.N.  Sir  DAVID  BEATTY  says:  "The  heroic 
and  indomitable  spirit  animating  the  British  Navy 
reveals  itself  in  these  pages."  6s.  net. 


CECIL  SPRING-RICE 


IN  MEMORIAM 


By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL.  A  tribute  and 
memoir  based  upon  old  friendship  and  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  public  achievements.  6s.  net. 

A  'SOLDIER'S-EYE-VIEW  OF 
OUR  ARMIES 

By  Lieut. -General  Sir  JOHN  KEIR,  K.C.B.,' late 
Commanding  6th  Corps,  B.E.F.  "  A  comprehensive 
and  well  thought  out  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
army  organization," — The  Times.  6s.  net. 

A  LARGE  STATE  FARM 

A    Business   and    Educational   Undertaking.  By 

Lieut-Col.  A.  G.  WEIGALL,  M.P..  and  CASTELL 
WREY.  2s.  6d.  net. 


WAR   IN  EAST 


YEARS  OF 
AFRICA 

By  Captain  ANGUS  BUCHANAN,  M.C.,  25th  R. 
Fusiliers  (Legion  of  Frontiermen) .  Lord  CRAN- 
WORTH  in  his  Introduction  says:  "The  author's 
qualifications  to  write  this  work  are  undoubted." 
Illustrated.  12s.  net. 


JULY 


THE 


6s. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  FRANCE.    Prof.  R.  S.  Rait. 
GERMAN  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

C    H.  Burr. 
CLIVE  IN  INDIA.    H.  Dodwell. 
STATE  MORALITY.    Dr.  Bredo  Morgenstierne. 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.    Sir  Lynden 

Macassey. 

ECONOMICS  OF  INLAND  TRANSPORT.    James  Carlile.  (With 
Map  of  Canals.) 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  S  HOSPITAL.    Prof.  F.  M.  Powicke. 
HOME  RULE  AND  LABOUR  IN  CATALONIA.'   Jose  de  Armas. 
THE  POETRY  OF  LAURENCE  BINYON.    Cloudesley  Brereton. 
RAILWAY  NATIONALISATION.    W.  M.  Acworth. 
RECONSTRUCTION   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES.      Waldo  G. 
I. eland. 

MORE  DOUBTS  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE.    Sir  Sidney  Lee. 
SWITZERLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR.    Wm.  Martin. 
THE  PEACE. 


LONDON:    JOHN  MURRAY, 
Albemarle    Street,    W.  1. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  8T.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Firt, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Umrant*  on  the  moet  frnferable  term,     The  huiaut  of  (hi,  of  lie,  il  confined 

to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Seeretar, 


Macmillan  &  Co  s  List. 

1919  Issue  Just  Published. 

THE   STATESMAN'S   YEAR  BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
World  for  the  Year  1919.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  Scott  Keltic, 
LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  M.  Epstein,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo.    18s.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "The  best  book  of  reference  in 
the  world." 


NEW  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  HUGH  WALPOLE. 

Crown  8vo.    Red  Cloth.    3s.  net  each. 

THE    WOODEN  HORSE. 
MR.  PERRIN  AND  MR.  TRAILL. 

Others  to  follow. 


THE  LAND  THEY  LOVED. 

By  G.  D.  CUMMINS.  A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 
8vo,    6s.  net. 


Crown 


The  Times: — "It  is  better  written  than  the  average 
novel  ;  the  descriptions  of  Irish  scenes  are  simple  and 
effective,  and,  in  particular,  the  selection  of  picturesque 
Irish  idiom  is  happy." 

MACMILLAN     &     CO.     LTD.,    LONDON,  W.C.2. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists  in 
Second-hand  Pearls  and  Jewels. 
Bought,  sold  or  valued. 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/- ;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  £6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-  ;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
^2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  ^2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN  who    require    a  good 
mild   and  cheap   CIGAR   procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),   Ball,   Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  j£2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "  Saturday  Review,-"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams  :  "  Battleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 


Great  July  Sale  ! 

of  Linens  I 

concludes  at  the  end  of  the  month.  There  is 
still  time  to  purchase  bargains  in  real  Irish  Linens. 
Write  at  once  for  sale   list,  sent  post  free.  * 

Oddments  in  Bleached  Linen  Damask  Cloths.  Size  2  by  2  ydf.., 
21/-;  2  by  2|  yds..  18/6;  2  by  3  yds  .  33/- ;  2|  by  Z\  yds..  19/6 
each.  Bleached  Linen  Sheets,  hemmed,  size  2  by  3 yds..  59/1 1; 
2  by  3j  yds..  69/6;  Z\  by  3  yds..  76/-;  2l  by  3|  yds..  72'-  per  pr. 

Tiobinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 

44c,  DON  EG  ALL    PLACE,  BELFAST. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


Cblorooyne 


ACTSL1KB  A  CHARM  IN 

DIA  KRHCBA, 
COLIC, 

AND  OTHER  BOWBL 
COMPLAINTS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM. 
The  best  remedy  known  for 
COUGHS,  COLDS. 
Asthma,  bronchi  tia. 


Alwnya  iisk  for  a 
DR    COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Che 


sl».  1/3.  3/- 


THEEE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


Soft  Delicate  and  Soothinq 
as  the  Melodious  Spinet  of  Old 


Spinet 

M  making 

mixture 


A  Perfect  Blend 
of  Choice  Tobaccos 

^zPadetsNl 
also  in  loz.64oz.Pkts. 


The  SUPER  CIGARETTE. 

Spinet  20M 


»  «.  J  H  1  LL  L.TER 

LONDON- 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
Weit  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head    Office  :   6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 
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THE  ANZORA  PAIR 

Anzora  Cream,  the  non -greasy  preparation 
that  enables  you  .to  brush  your  hair  in  just 
the  way  you  wish  and  keep  it  in  place 
throughout  the  day,  is  the  ideal  prepara- 
tion for  those  with  slightly  greasy  scalps. 
 and 

ADZOra  Viola,  the  mixture  of  Anzora 
Cream  to  which  is  added  a  suitable  quantity 
of  Anzora  Oil  of  Violets,  is  the  right  pre- 
paration for  those  who  suffer  with  dry  scalp, 
 ■  both 

MASTER  THE  HAIR 

Of  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  Stores,  etc. 
Price  1/6  and  2/6  (double  quantity)  per 
bottle. 


ANZORA   PERFUMERY  GO.,    WilU,Jen  Lane.  London.  N.W.6. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


The    Five     Engines     of  R#34 

Which  made  the  First  Out 
and   Home    Journey   by  Air 

ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 

TRAVELLING    OVER    6,500    MILES    IN     183  HOURS 
are  of 

SUNBEAM-COATALEN 

DESIGN     AND  MANUFACTURE 

Their  efficiency  again 
proved    their    sterling  worth 


SUNBEAM    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY.  LTD. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office  and  Air  Ministry.  WOLVERHAMPTON 
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TRANSVAAL    AND    RHODESIAN   H.E.  PROPRIETARY  (NEW),  LTD 


ESTATES 

Presiding  on  the  18th  inst.  in  London  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesian  Estates,  Limited,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Hamilton,  the  chairman,  said  that  the  reduction  of  the 
nominal  value  of  the  shares  from  5s.  to  3s.  had  now  been  effected, 
and  the  year's  expenses  were  about  ,£1,000  higher,  principally 
through  charges  connected  with  this  reduction  of  capital.  The 
revenue  was  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year  as  an  effect  of 
war  conditions  and,  in  particular,  the  influenza  epidemic.  Having 
regard  to  the  circumstances,  they  might  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  substantial  profit.  At  the  Fred  Mine  the  difficulties 
were  great,  but  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  cost  of  mining  and 
milling  had  decreased  by  6d.  per  ton  and  development  by  2d.,  due 
largely  to  the  electrification  of  the  plant.  The  most  encouraging 
feature  was  development.  In  spite  of  difficulties  the  ore  reserves 
had  increased  by  100,000  tons,  and  within  the  last  few  days  the 
reef  had  been  struck  on  the  ninth  level.  The  mine  continued  to 
look  well.  In  Nigeria  they  had  a  30  per  cent,  interest  in  a 
silver-lead  deposit  which  might  prove  to  be  of  great  importance. 
They  had  also  an  interest  in  the  Hawkes  group  of  properties, 
which  had  been  very  favourably  reported  upon  and  had 
just  commenced  production.  The  output  is  expected  to  reach 
at  least  20  tons  per  month,  which  should  ensure  a  handsome 
return.  They  had  also  under  option  for  shares  a  large  area  of 
tin-bearing  ground  near  the  Kwall  property.  The  board  expected 
within  the  next  few  months  to  have  sufficient  information  to 
determine  definitely  their  policy  in  the  important  Nigerian  field. 
During  the  year,  they  had  investigated  more  closely  their 
properties  in  Trinidad,  of  which  one  was  producing  sufficient 
oil  to  pay  expenses  in  the  island.  To  increase  production 
deeper  boring  would  be  necessary,  and  on  their  freehold  pro- 
perties of  1,260  acres  they  were  advised  to  put  down  two  bore- 
holes at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  As  to  the  surface  rights,  a  local 
valuer  attached  an  eventual  value  of  $294,000  to  700  acres  when 
well  drained  and  planted  with  cocoa  and  cocoa-nuts.  Their 
ranching  and  land  interests  in  Rhodesia  were  promising,  and  their 
town  stands  in  Salisbury,  Buluwayo,  and  Johannesburg  benefited 
by  the  increase  in  real  estate  values. 

In  South  Africa  the  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  very  near 
future  would  probably  be  marked  and  rapid.  How  far  was  this 
Company  prepared  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  such  a 
change?  It  was  true  that  their  position  was  thoroughly  sound, 
and  that  the  revenue  iti  the  absence  of  another  war  or  epidemic 
should  show  a  considerable  increase  on  last  year.  It  was  equally 
true,  however,  that  there  was  no  margin  for  any  considerable 
capital  expenditure,  and  that  if  they  were  to  benefit  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  existing  assets  such  expenditure  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Thus  in  Trinidad  they  were  advised  to  put  down  two 
boreholes  at  a  cost  of  £25,000  and  to  spend  certain  money  on 
developing  their  freehold  ground.  The  first  proposition  was  specu- 
lative, but  the  indications  were  promising,  and  the  reward,  if 
successful,  a  rich  one.  The  other  proposition  meant  a  certain 
and  steady  accretion  of  value.  They  were,  however,  not  now 
prepared  to  contemplate  the  ,£40,000  or  ,£50,000  of  expenditure 
which  would  be  involved.  They  had  valuable  interests  in  Nigeria, 
including  a  large  interest  in  what  might  prove  to  be  a  deposit  of 
the  first  order  of  magnitude  and  importance.  They  owned  a  large 
area  in  Rhodesia  upon  which  expenditure  was  necessary  if  they 
were  to  develop  or  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  owned 
one-fifth  of  the  town-area  of  the  Rhodesian  capital. 

Finally,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  of  their  existing  revenue 
the  greater  part  came  from  one  source — the  Fred  Mine.  For- 
tunately, the  mine  was  looking  better  than  it  ever  did,  but  gold 
mines — even  good  ones  like  the  Fred — were  apt  to  show  sudden 
variations  in  their  developments,  and,  as  had  been  seen  during  the 
past  year,  all  sorts  of  factors  might  interfere  with  production. 
Disappointment  at  the  absence  of  a  dividend  was  natural,  and 
was  shared  by  the  directors.  True  they  could  pay  a  dividend. 
They  had  made  sufficient  profit  and  had  sufficient  cash  in  hand, 
but  it  could  not  be  done  wisely,  or  even  safely.  It  was  clear  that 
a  larger  margin  of  resources  and  more  adequate  reserves  were 
required  to  justify  the  distribution  of  profits  earned  without 
Starving  and  crippling  the  existing  interests,  and  leaving  the  com- 
pany with  an  altogether  insufficient  margin  for  contingencies.  In 
view  of  all  this,  (he  board  had  considered  carefully  the  desirability 
<if  raising  fresh  capital,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  prin- 
ciple, that  it  should  be  done.  They  had  provisionally  prepared  a 
si ■Iii-iiii-  whii  h  included  the  offer  of  shares  pro  rata  to  .shareholders 
and  a  right  In  underwrite,  and  the  support  of  substantial 
guarantors  hail  been  promised.  At  the  proper  time  these  pro- 
posals would  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders  for  approval. 

Tin-  report  anil  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
usual  formal  business  transacted. 


The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  H.  E.  Proprietary 
(New),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  chairman  of 
the  company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  accounts 
show  that  the  net  surplus  for  the  year  has  amounted  to 
£7,770  9s.  3d.  Our  present  accounts  cover  a  period  of  12  months, 
as  against  a  period  of  14  months  of  our  last  accounts.  Reducing 
the  figures  of  that  period  for  the  sake  of  comparison  to  a  12 
monthly  period,  and  leaving  out  the  refund  of  income  tax  which 
was  included  in  the  previous  accounts  but  forms  no  part  of  the 
regular  revenue,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  present  year's  net  results 
show  an  increase  of  about  £1,000  over  the  results  of  the  previous 
year.  We  do  not  consider  this  by  any  means  as  representing  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  company  in  normal  times,  as  special  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  during  the  last  year  to  keep  our 
revenue  below  what  we  should  consider  that  of  an  average  year. 
Our  income  is  derived  from  two  sources — first,  from  dividends 
received  from  our  revenue-earning  subsidiaries,  chiefly  the 
Piccadilly  Hotel  and  St.  James's  Court,  and,  secondly,  from 
profits  made  through  realisation  of  assets.  The  first  source  of 
income  we  may  regard  as  a  regular  one.  The  second  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors  for  which  war  conditions, 
with  their  many  difficulties  in  every  direction  and  the  legislative 
restrictions  as  regards '  the  issue  of  capital,  have  not  been  a 
favourable  period.  The  income  from  dividends  from  subsidiaries 
would  have  been  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
boards  of  both  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  and  St.  James's  Court  have 
followed  a  conservative  policy  of  distribution  of  profits.  The  out- 
look for  both  concerns  is,  I  think,  a  distinctly  hopeful  one.  Hotel 
business  in  London  is  likely  to  receive  a  great  stimulus  after  the 
return  of  peace  conditions  and  upon  the  revival  of  internal  travel. 
Coming  now  to  our  assets  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  pro- 
ducing stage,  we  have  had,  as  I  said  before,  to  deal  with  a  good 
many  difficulties  created  by  war  conditions.  They  have  caused 
vexatious  delays,  but  we  can  now  look  forward  to  their  gradual 
disappearance.  Take,  for  instance,  New  .Lisbon-Berlyn.  When 
the  war  broke  out  the  company,  after  some  years  of  development 
work  on  the  pryitic  ore  bodies,  had  opened  up  an  ore  reserve  of 
over  100,000  tons,  representing  an  assay  value  of  £183,000  in 
gold,  copper,  and  silver,  and  could  reasonably  rely  on  a  continu- 
ance of  the  horizontal  ore  bodies  in  the  hill  for  very  long  distances. 
We  were  then  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  agreement  with  the 
company  which  would  have  secured  for  the  New  Lisbon-Berlyn 
Company  the  additional  working  capital  required  to  provide  for  a 
new  reduction  plant.  The  war  stopped  all  this,  and  the  Treasury 
regulations,  only  recently  somewhat  relaxed,  have  not  permitted 
the  company  to  proceed  with  the  contemplated  reorganisation. 
This,  will,  however,  be  revived  as  soon  as  possible.  Before  it  can 
be  done  it  will  be  wise  to  await  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
decision  that  gold  mines  are  free  to  realise  their  gold  in  the  best 
markets,  and  one  will  also  have  to  see  whether  the  cost  of  new 
plant  and  machinery  will  come  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
which  they  have  reached  at  present.  When  the  reorganisation  is 
taken  in  hand  we  hope  to  be  able  to  enlist  active  financial  co- 
operation in  South  Africa.  The  principle  of  associating  other 
companies  or  groups  with  us  in  the  development  of  our  enterprises 
has  been  followed  by  us  for  some  years  past.  It  is  obviously  of 
considerable  advantage,  and,  acting  on  these  lines,  we  have 
granted  a  working  option  to  an  important  London  group  over  the 
Ovoca  copper  and  sulphur  mines  in  Ireland,  in  which  we  hold 
one  half  interest.  An  investment  in  regard  to  which  I  think  a 
great  deal  will  be  heard  in  the  future,  if  the  politicians  permit,  is 
The  Channel  Steel  Company,  in  which  we  hold  some  ,£23,000  in 
preferred  shares  at  £1  each  and  about  129,000  deferred  shares  of 
Is.  each.  The  Channel  Steel  Company,  apart  from  their  coal 
interests  near  Dover,  controls  practically  the  entire  known  iron 
deposits  in  the  south  of  Kent  between  Folkestone  and  Deal.  The 
chief  and  most  important  asset  comprised  in  the  item  in  our 
balance-sheet  under  the  heading  "  Claims  and  investments  in 
various  mining  properties  "  is  the  freehold  of  the  farm 
Klippoortje,  on  the  Eastern  Rand,  near  Johannesburg.  I  discussed 
the  prospects  of  this  property  at  some  length  at  our  last  meeting, 
and  gave  you  our  reasons  why  we  not  only  think  but  feel  con- 
fident that  this  property  contains  the  same  reefs  as  those  worked 
by  the  Suh  Nigel  mine,  and  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value. 
We  are  separated  from  the  Sub  Nigel  property  by  one  farm  only, 
namely,  Maraisdrift,  the  property  of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Union  and  Rhodesian  Trust,  Limited. 
Wc  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  these  two  companies, 
which  has  the  object  of  "pooling,"  so  to  speak,  our  respective 
investments.  This  arrangement  has  many  advantages.  You  will 
have  gathered,  I  hope,  from  my  remarks,  that  the  review  of  the 
past  year  offers  solid  ground  for  congratulation,  especially  haying 
regard  to  the  conditions  that  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
period.  South  Africa,  where  many  of  our  investments  ho,  has 
for  obvious  reasons  not  offered  many  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment It  is  possible  that  a  further  period  of  watting  may  lie 
immediately  ahead  of  us,  but  there  is  sound  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  prolonged.  It  is,  wc  understand,  now  definitely 
arranged  that  the  South  African  gold  will  be  sold  in  the  best 
market.  That  is  a  decision  of  great  and  far-reaching  important^ 
to  the  South  African  gold  industry. 

I  now  move  that  the  directors'  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.    A.    |.   Secretan   seconded   the   motion, which   was  ranied 

unanimouslyi 
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THE  CITY 

Coal    and    the    Markets  —  Repaying  Temporary 
Government  Borrowing — Victory  Loans  Result — 
Trade  Anxiety  and  Speculation. 

Again  the  Stock  Exchange  has  experienced  the 
advantages  of  the  prohibition  of  open  speculation.  In 
pre-war  conditions,  with  contango  accounts  open,  the 
industrial  crisis  that  is  threatened  by  the  coal-miners' 
strike  would  have  provoked  a  slump  in  the  markets. 
But  when  speculators  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
shares  they  are  slow  to  take  alarm  and  do  not  hastily 
throw  out  their  holdings.  Consequently  prices  are 
holding  fairly  well  in  the  face  of  a  grave  situation. 

Last  week's  Revenue  statement  showed  a  welcome 
improvement  in  the  financial  position.  The  receipts  in- 
cluded ^164,000,000  from  the  Victory  Loans  and  the 
resumption  of  Treasury  bill  sales  provided  £"89,271,000 
against  ^47,925,000  of  bill  which  matured  during  the 
week.  The  result  was  that  the  Treasury  was  able  to 
repay  £206,350,000  of  Ways  and  Means  Advances, 
reducing  the  net  amount  from  £930,467,000  to 
£.724,117,000.  The  net  reduction  of  the  floating  debt 
during  the  week  was  £7165,000,000,  the  total  now 
being  ;£I>395.S94.ooo,  of  which  ^669,777,000  is  in 
Treasury  bills. 

By  comparison  with  this  floating  debt,  the  Victory 
Loan  was  not  a  success,  though  it  was  hardly  a  dis- 
appointment. The  actual  cash  result  is  £"445,000,000, 
of  which,  Mr.'  Chamberlain  has  indicated,  about 
£.230,000,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  current 
year's  Budget  deficit.  The  conversions  amounted  to 
the  meagre  total  of  £7169,000,000,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
the  National  War  Bonds  which  were  capable  of  con- 
version. The  cash  subscriptions  amount  to  a  nominal 
sum  of  £.539,000,000,  which,  with  the  conversions, 
makes  £"708,000,000  as  the  full  nominal  total  of  the 
new  loans.  Of  this,  £"329,000,000  is  in  Victory  Bonds 
and  £379,000,000  in  Funding  Loan.  The  greater 
popularity  of  the  Funding  Loan  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  bias  of  the  Loan  advertisements  for  the  Victory 
Bonds.  Apparently  the  prospect  of  having  bonds  (cost- 
ing" 85)  repaid  at  100  per  cent,  did  not  make  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  investors,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  but  for  the  exceptional  Death  Duties  privi- 
lege attaching  tc  the  Victory  Bonds  there  would  have 
been  a  larger  suf.  ;cription  to  the  Funding  Loan  at  80. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  15  per  cent,  bonus  by 
Drawings  of  Victory  Bonds  represented  practically  a 
"  premium  "  with  :ertain  advantages  added.  If  that 
be  so,  the  response  does  not  confirm  the  opinions  of 
the  advocates  of  "premium  bonds"  as  to  their  attrac- 
tions. In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  true  premium 
bond  gives  very  big  prizes  to  a  few  subscribers  which 
the  other  subscribers  have  to  provide. 

Since  the  Loan  lists  closed,  new  capital  issues  have 
been  run  out  at  such  a  pace  that  one  wonders  how  long 
the  public  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  them.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  money  now  available  for  speculative 
investment — that  is  to  say  investment  with  a  prospect 
of  capital  appreciation—  which  in -normal  circumstances 
would  be  employed  in  trade.  In  present  conditions  of 
labour,  and  prices  and  supplies  of  commodities,  manu- 
facturers and  traders  in  many  branches  of  business  are 
standing  aside  anxiously  awaiting  the  time  when  they 
can  enter  into  business  with  some  sense  of  security. 
Meanwhile,  not  wishing  to  have  their  money  absolutely 
idle,  they  buy  stocks  and  shares  which  show  chances 
of  appreciation.  Speculative  profits  of  this  nature  are 
not  accessible  to  income  tax,  whereas  profits  made  in 
their  legitimate  business  arc  subject  to  income  tax  and 
excess  profits  duty.  There  is  a  chance  of  a  loss  both 
in  the  stocks  and  shares  and  in  the  legitimate  business, 
but  the  profits  in  the  former  are  more  acceptable 
because  they  do  not  come  normally  within  the  purview 
of  the  t^ix  collector.  So,  until  trade  conditions  become 
more  attractive  it  seems  probable  that  the  demand  for 
speculative  investment  will  continue. 


With  labour  conditions  unfavourable  in  this  country, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  securities  which  are  not  direclly 
subject  to  political  unrest  will  receive  attention.  Among 
these  are  Oil  shares  (with  Shells  as  the  leader),  land 
and  development  undertakings  (such  as  the  Niger 
Company,  for  example),  while  gold  mining  shares 
should  receive  a  fillip  when  definite  news  is  forthcoming 
of  the  arrangements  made  to  give  the  gold  producers 
a  fair  market  price  for  their  commodity  and  diamond 
shares  are  strong.  Much  better  views  are  now  taken 
of  the  situation  in  the  Argentine,  and  if  the  embargo  on 
the  export  of  capital  were  removed  there  is  little  doubt 
that  American  securities  would  find  a  ready  sale  on  this 
side.  For  that  reason  the  embargo  will  probably 
remain,  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Treasury 
will  facilitate  the  export  of  capital  into,  say,  United 
States'  public  utility  companies  when  money  is 
required  for  the  same  purposes  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  C.  Birch  Crisp  has 
pointed  out,  until  the  London  market  is  reopened  to 
foreign  States  this  country's  exports  will  be  handi- 
capped. The  creation  of  sterling  credits  in  London 
will  enable  overseas  consumers  to  buy  our  products, 
and  the  placing  of  foreign  issues  in  London,  provided 
that  it  is  stipulated  that  the  proceeds,  or  the  bulk  of 
them,  are  expended  in  Great  Britain,  cannot  fail  to 
augment  British  trade.  It  is  right  that  export  of.  capital 
should  be  avoided  where  it  would  be  inimical  to  British 
trade  interests ;  but  latitude  should  be  given  to  financial 
arrangements  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  production. 

The  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  Com- 
pany is  going  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations.  As  a 
preliminary  thereto  it  is  ridding  its  title  of  its  geo- 
graphical limitation  and  is,  in  fact,  forming  itself  into 
a  new  company  with  wider  powers  and  more  up-to-date 
articles  of  association.  The  company  already  has 
many  interests  outside  South  Africa,  but  the  directors 
state  that  they  are  constantly  refusing  remunerative 
business  because  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  their  articles. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  surely  time  to  make  a 
change. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  H.E.  Proprietary,  Ltd., 
the  chairman  (Mr.  F.  H.  Hamilton)  made  a  guarded, 
but  encouraging,  reference  to  dividend  prospects.  He 
would  make  no  promise  as  regards  the  coming  twelve 
months  because  the  board  would  not  pay  dividends 
until  they  had  an  adequate  margin  for  contingencies ; 
but  the  improvement  in  the  company's  position  was 
such  that  it  should  not  be  a  very  long  period  before 
regular  distributions  would  be  justified. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  nominal  value  of  its  shares 
from  5s.  to  3s.  each,  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesian 
Estates,  Ltd.,  adjusted  its  capital  last  year  to  a  basis 
which  gives  the  balance-sheet  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  capital  now  stands  at  £7429,004,  and,  in  generally 
unfavourable  circumstances,  a  profit  of  £717,845  was 
earned.  The  company  has  large  mining  and  land 
interests  in  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  Nigeria  and 
Trinidad.  The  development  of  these  properties  will 
involve  further  expenditure  and  the  directors  are  pre- 
paring to  raise  fresh  capital  by  a  scheme  which  includes 
the  offer  of  new  shares  to  shareholders,  who  will  also 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  under- 
writing. The  proposals  will  be  submitted  in  due 
course  after  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  obtained. 

New  York  cablegrams  indicate  that  the  fall  in 
London-New  York  exchange  is  causing  more  anxiety 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  here.  Which  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  effect  of  the  lower  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar  is  that  Britain  (and  France  too,  for  that 
matter)  must  pay  more  for  imports  from  America  or 
go  without.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  imports  are 
essentials ;  but  there  is  a  large  volume  of  luxuries 
coming  across  the  water  which  could  be  done  without. 
The  Americans  may  not  like  to  see  their  exports 
reduced;  but  if  exchange  is  to  be  supported  let 
the  Americans  do  it.  There  is  no  need  for  the  British 
Treasury  to  help  them. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  July,  1919. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

There  is  always  something  touching  in  the  tributes 
which  soldiers  pay  one  another,  and  the  appearance  of 
"the  two  big  brothers,"  Marshals  Foch  and  Haig,  at 
the  Guildhall  on  Wednesday  was  a  noble  ceremony. 
Marshal  Foch  received  on  the  same  day  a  British 
Marshal's  baton  from  the  King,  and  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  Great 
generals  are  no  more  free  from  jealousy  than  other  mor- 
tals, as  a  rule  :  but  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  loyalty  in 
placing  himself  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal 
Foch,  without  which  victory  would  have  been  im- 
possible, is  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  a  modest  and  un- 
selfish character.  "A  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to 
fight,"  Sir  Douglas  Haig  rightly  signalised  as  the 
greatest  quality  in  a  soldier.  Marshal  Foch  put  his 
finger  on  the  two  greatest  exploits  of  the  British  Army, 
the  first  battle  of  Ypres  in  1914,  and  the  battles  in 
March  and  April,  1918,  on  the  Somme,  on  the  Lys,  at 
Bailleul,  at  Mount  Kemmel,  and  again  at  Ypres.  At 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  soldier 
proved  himself  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  on  Russia  delighted  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as  a  rhetorical  performance  it  was 
excellent.  But  as  a  declaration  of  policy  it  was  deplor- 
able, because  it  was  apologetic  and  ambiguous.  Are 
we  at  war  with  the  Bolshevists,  or  not?  Are  they 
friends  or  enemies?  Our  Russian  policy  must  be  feeble 
until  we  decide  this  question.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  for 
instance,  said  airily  that  the  idea  of  occupying  Moscow 
was  "  fantastic  nonsense."  Moscow  is  inconveniently 
remote.  But  why  our  fleet  does  not  bombard  and 
occupy  Petrograd  is  incomprehensible.  The  capture  of 
Petrograd  would  certainly  end  the  reign  of  Bolshevism. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  recently  set  his  hand  to  a  treaty 
which  compels  us  to  occupy  the  Rhineland,  and  to  inter- 
fere in  the  most  intimate  domestic  affairs  of  Germany. 
The  only  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  with  Russia 
is  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  the  Russian  Government. 
But  we  are  at  war  with  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  at  least  in 
succouring  Koltchak  and  Denikin. 

It  is  to  our  mind  inconceivable  that  the  American 
Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in- 
cluding the  League  of  Nations.  Party  spirit  in  coun- 
tries governed  by  deliberative  assemblies  is  capable  of 
much  :  but  hardly,  we  think,  of  repudiating  its  Chief 
Magistrate's  signature.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 


sible, and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  justifiable,  though 
we  don't  say  expedient,  for  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
defensive  Franco-American  treaty.  Let  us  look  the 
worst  in  the  face.  Suppose  the  Senate  rejects  both 
Treaties — what  then?  Then  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-French  Alliance.  We  are 
not  sure  that  such  an  alliance,  if  it  lasts,  will  not  be  as 
strong  a  guarantee  of  protection  against  Germany  as 
the  League  of  Nations  with  America  in. 

If  it  lasts  !  Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  sanctity  of  treaties  :  but  who  or  what 
is  to  ensure  that  the  treaties  in  which  we  are  in- 
trenching ourselves  up  to  the  chin  will  be  observed  by 
the  democratic  governments  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence?  Why  should  we  imagine  that  a  Government 
composed  of  Messrs.  Smillie,  Williams,  Hodges  &  Co. 
will  observe  guarantees  or  respect  treaties?  We  know 
something  of  "the  honour"  of  Mr.  Smillie  by  this 
time  :  and  it  is  childish  to  delude  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  Socialists,  who  openly  proclaim  their  sym- 
pathy with  Bolshevism,  will  go  to  war  to  protect 
France  or  even  England,  or  will  do  anything  else  with 
an  inconvenient  treaty  except  use  it  to  light  their  pipes. 

Some  people  say  we  shall  be  at  war  with  Germany 
again  in  six  years  :  others,  even  more  pessimistic,  say 
that  in  six  months  war  will  break  out  in  the  Balkans. 
The  latter  we  think  quite  likely,  because  the  quarrels  of 
Italians,  Serbs,  Croats,  Czechs,  Poles,  Bulgars,  and 
Greeks  will  hardly  be  composed  by  schedules  settled  in 
Paris  by  clerks.  Those  who  talk  about  another  big  war 
in  five  or  six  years  argue  from  the  close  alliance  already 
subsisting  between  the  Germans  and  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Government.  They  (the  pessimists),  say 
that  the  Germans,  when  they  have  got  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  in  their  power  will  shoot  them,  and  drill 
the  Russian  peasants,  and  then  call  in  the  countless 
millions  of  China  to  march  against  the  Western  Powers 
on  one  hand  and  Japan  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
Japanese  navy  we  have  neglected  China,  or  rather,  we 
have  alienated  the  Chinese  by  handing  them  over  to 
the  tender  mercy  of  a  Japanese  Protectorate. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  thank 
the  Polypapist  for  his  "  carefully  thought-out  scheme 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty."  A  carefully 
though-out  scheme  !  The  Northcliffe  Home  Rule 
is  a  mere  farrago  of  stale  or  stolen  scraps  from  every 
plan  that  has  ever  been  proposed  and  rejected.  To  take 
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only  two  points  :  Ulster  is  to  have  as  many  members  in 
the  Central  Irish  Parliament  as  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Does  anybody  imagine  that  priests,  or  Sinn  Feiners,  or 
Nationalists,  would  agree  to  that?  But  sillier  still  is 
the  proposal  that  the  two  provincial  legislatures  are  to 
be  allowed  to  veto  the  laws  passed  by  the  Central 
Parliament.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten 
laws  passed  by  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament  at  Dublin 
would  be  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Ulster  parliament  at 
Belfast.  Of  course,  in  propounding  a  scheme  of  Home 
Rule,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  author  to  own 
twenty  newspapers  and  to  have  a  press  agency  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Long  has  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Poly- 
papist's  sounding-board. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  was  recently  held  up  to 
derision  by  the  Daily  Mail  as  a  dotard,  advising  the 
production  of  honey,  is  now  hoist  to  the  top  of  the 
Northcliffe  tree.  Who  can  value  the  praise  of  such  a 
paper?  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  frantic 
and  childish  attempts  of  the  Polypapist  to  persuade  us 
that  his  Home  Rule  plan  is  taken  seriously  by  anybody, 
or,  indeed,  interests  anybody  outside  Carmelite  House. 
"Keen  discussion  of  Times  plan  in  Ireland,"  "  Nothing 
else  talked  of  in  lobbies,"  "Absorbing  topic  in  United 
States,"  "Growing  support  in  provinces,"  etc.,  etc. 
Whom  does  this  deceive,  except  those  who  wish  to  be 
deceived  ?  We  repeat,  that  if  we  are  going  to  grant 
Home  Rule,  let  it  be  done  because  it  is  right,  or  ex- 
pedient, or  because  the  Irish  are  agreed;  not  because 
Lord  Northcliffe  puts  up  a  patchwork  of  other  people's 
ideas,  or  because  the  American  politician  wants  votes. 

The  politicians  who  used  to  be  known  as  Unionists 
are  now  declaring  that  Home  Rule  must  be  granted, 
not  because  it  is  just,  or  necessary,  or  even  desired  by 
the  Irish  people,  but  because  certain  American  wire- 
pullers are  using  the  Irish  American  vote  to  turn  out 
President  Wilson.  "  If  we  don't  grant  Home  Rule," 
these  statesmen  say,  "the  Americans  will  quarrel  with 
us."  A  meaner  or  more  unworthy  reason  for  changing 
the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  was  never  heard.  If 
Home  Rule  be  right,  if  it  will  produce  better  govern- 
ment or  even  contentment,  in  Ireland,  then  let  us  do  the 
thing.  But  don't  let  us  do  it  because  we  are  afraid  of 
a  handful  of  American  bosses. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  are  both  right  in 
saying  that  parliamentary  government  is  impossible 
without  party,  which  is  the  organisation  of  opinion  for 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  political  principles  or 
objects.  Mr.  Asquith  sticks  to  the  name  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  Mr.  Churchill,  with  some  ingratitude, 
thinks  antediluvian,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  pre-war  period.  Mr. 
Asquith  is,  in  our  judgment,  making  a  profound 
blunder  in  opposing  intervention  in  Russia,  because  the 
Bolsheviks  are  hostes  humani  generis,  and  their 
triumph  would  mean  a  rehabilitation  of  militarist  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Asquith  also  ignores  existing  economic 
conditions  in  adhering  to  Free  Trade,  because  we  have 
changed  from  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  country,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  that  situation  to  keep  down  imports,  if 
need  be  by  a  tariff.  As  regards  the  Centre  Party,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  such  thing ;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
that  way,  and  it  must  be  formed  very  soon.  The  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  to  be  its  leader? 

Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  has  written  a  letter  to  The 
Times,  in  which  he  says,  "  prices  must  be  broken 
down."  But  the  first  step  towards  that  end  is  to 
break  down  wages.  Intermediary  profits  count  for 
something,  of  course,  and  require  watching.  But  the 
fountain  and  origin  of  high  prices  are  high  wages. 
"  Why  should  I  pny  5<J.  for  an  egg  that  I  used  to  get 
for  2d.?"  Ask  the  producer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
retailer,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  same  story.  The 
food  for  chickens  costs  double  what  it  did ;  the  wages 
of  the  woman  or  man  who  looks  after  the  poultry  run 
arc  doubled  ;  the  carrier's  wages  arc  doubled  ;  the  rail- 
way freight  is  doubled  because  railwaymcn's  wages  are 
doubled;  the  retailer  has  to  pay  double  wages  to  the 


boys  and  girls  who  keep  his  shop  and  deliver  the  goods. 
No  Food  Controller  can  bring  down  prices  unless  he 
can  bring  down  wages.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  says  it  is  an 
affair  of  supply  and  demand.  So  it  is,  if  that  law  is 
allowed  free  play.  But  the  unemployment  dole  has 
defeated  the  law  in  the  labour  market. 

The  only  way  to  bring  down  wages  is  to  stop  the 
unemployment  doles  (costing  60  millions  a  year)  and 
to  fix  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum  wage  for  the 
different  trades.  If  we  are  going  to  have  State 
Socialism,  let  us  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  exercise 
this  unbounded  and  irresistible  tyranny  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  not  for  that  of  a 
few  powerful  Trade  Unions.  In  respect  of  articles  of 
pure  luxury,  however,  such  as  diamonds,  pictures, 
motors,  strawberries,  Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  saying  that 
prices  would  not  be  so  high  if  there  were  not  people 
willing  to  pay  the  prices.  A  Reynolds  would  not  fetch 
^"54,000,  nor  a  Rolls  Royce  car  ^5,000,  if  there  were 
not  new  richards  who  were  determined  to  have  those 
things.  But  in  regulating  the  trades  supplying  neces- 
saries, what  are  sometimes  called  Public  Utilities,  like 
the  coal  trade,  the  State  should  fix  a  reasonable 
maximum  wage.    Prices  would  then  fall  quickly. 

The  boasting  and  arrogance  of  the  man  Smillie  are 
beyond  belief,  certainly  beyond  endurance.  Talking  of 
nationalisation  at  Durham  last  Saturday,  he  said, 
"  We  have  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  means  much  or  not ;  that  depends 
upon  us.  ...  In  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
immortal  soul  we  must  help  him  to  speak  the  truth." 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  so  far  from  being  pledged  to 
nationalisation,  that  he  has  declared  the  exact  contrary. 
Even  if  the  Government  were  pledged  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Justice  Sankey's  report,  which  was  not  that  of  the 
Commission,  but  of  himself,  there  is  such  a  body  as 
Parliament,  whose  consent  used  to  be  necessary  to  the 
passing  of  laws.  Lord  Durham  made  a  mistake  when 
he  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  man  whom  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  accurately  described  as  "  a  dangerous 
revolutionary."  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and 
what  Lord  Durham  has  gained  is  no  diminution  of  hos- 
tility, but  merely  ridicule.  "  He  and  I  got  quite 
chummy,  "—that's  all  he  has  got  out  of  it,  and  his  coal- 
rents  are  no  safer  than  before. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  by  the  socialists  that 
the  miners  and  the  other  strikers  will  work  harder  for 
the  State  than  for  the  private  owner.  Let  but  nation- 
alisation be  granted,  exclaims  some  dithyrambic  don  in 
The  Times,  and  the  waters  of  unrest  will  rapidly  sub- 
side !  Is  it  so?  Why,  the  miner  won't  even  pay  his 
due  taxes  to  the  State  !  In  his  brilliant  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Beynon,  the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Ebbw  Valley  Steel  and  Ironworks,  points 
out  that  one  main  cause  of  the  reduced  output  of  the 
South  Wales  coal-field  is  the  determination  of  the 
Welsh  miner  not  to  pay  income  tax.  He  purposely 
reduces  his  earnings,  consequently  his  output,  so  as  to 
keep  below  the  income  tax  level.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Beynon 
remarks,  he  deprives  himself  of  20s.  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  2s.  to  the  State.  Truly,  as  Dr.  Inge  said  in 
the  Evening  Standard  last  week,  democracy  can  only 
succeed  amongst  patriotic  citizens. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  has  penned  an  impressive  warning 
against  the  Americanisation  of  our  literature  and  our 
stage.  'Hie  danger  is  very  real,  particularly  in  the 
kinema  business,  for  the  American  film  producer  openly 
boasts  that  he  is  out  for  "  the  invasion  of  Iuirope,"  and 
particularly  of  England.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
British  kinema  industry  is  not  going  to  submit  to  this 
impudent  attempt  to  extinguish  its  existence  without  a 
fight.  There  was  a  meeting  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
Ilolborn  Empire  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Newbould,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  which  was  much  in  earnest,  and  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  American  film  producers  aim  at  estab- 
lishing a  monopoly  trust  in  England,  cither  by  buying 
up  all  tin-  kinema  houses  or  building  houses  of  their 
own  all  over  the  country.     Whether  we  like  the  fact  or 
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not,  the  film  has  great  moral  or  immoral  influence. 
That  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
would  be  such  a  calamity  as  to  justify  a  prohibitory 
tariff. 

The  Report  of  the  Kennedy  Jones  Committee  on 
Transport,  is  characteristic  of  the  times.  Some 
2,873,000,000  Londoners  wish  to  be  transported  "  back 
and  forth,"  as  the  Americans  say.  The  vehicular 
means  of  transporting  them  are  so  inadequate  as  to 
reach  "the  dimensions  of  a  public  scandal."  What  is 
the  remedy?  More  vehicles,  more  trams,  trains,  buses, 
and  cabs,  the  plain  man  would  say.  Not  at  all,  say  the 
Committee ;  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  create  a  new 
authority,  a  supreme  Traffic  Committee  of  five,  who 
shall  consider  the  provision  of  new  vehicles,  and  the 
selection  of  new  routes,  etc.  That  is  as  if  a  Committee 
should  report  that  tuberculosis  was  prevalent,  and  re- 
commend that  another  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  how  to  cure  it.  That  the  police,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Secretary,  are  no 
longer  capable  of  controlling  the  London  traffic,  enor- 
mously increased  as  it  has  been  since  the  war,  we  all 
know.  The  Metropolitan  constables  are  no  longer  as 
willing  and  as  industrious  as  they  were  before  they  were 
indoctrinated  with  Socialism. 

The  only  part  of  the  Report  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
does  make  practical  suggestions  for  immediate  reforms, 
is  that  dealing  with  taxi-cabs.  We  wrote  about  this 
last  week  and  need  not  repeat  ourselves.  Everybody 
we  are  sure,  will  welcome  the  is.  a  mile  fare,  provided 
the  drivers  will  admit  that  it  is  enough,  and  so  relieve 
us  from  the  curse  of  tips,  or,  rather,  non-tips.  One 
curious  fact  that  emerges  from  the  evidence  is  that  the 
conveyance  of  these  millions  of  metropolitan  passengers 
is  not  profitable.  The  tramways,  both  those  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  Combine,  are  run  at  a  loss;  the  Under- 
ground railways,  which  carry  380  million  passengers, 
pool  their  receipts  for  dividend  purposes  with  the  omni- 
buses, and  the  result  is  a  beggarly  2.93  on  the  aggre- 
gate share  capital.  The  working  cost  of  the  omnibuses 
has  risen  from  8-58d.  in  1915  to  14.03d.  in  1918.  The 
Committee  report  that  the  increase  of  fares  has  been 
overdone,  though  to  some  extent  justified  by  the  rise  in 
wages  and  material.  More  bridges  over  the  Thames 
are  clearly  wanted,  and  the  diversion  of  slow  traffic  into 
unfrequented  streets. 

•  Most  heartily  do  we  endorse  the  recommendation  that 
the  repair  of  streets  should  be  done  at  night  or  in  the 
empty  months  of  August  and  September.  As  it  is,  the 
road  contractors  and  surveyors,  take  their  holidays  in 
the  fashionable  months,  and  so  it  happens  that  im- 
portant streets  are  often  "  up  "  about  Christmas  time  or 
the  end  of  May.  There  is  another  striking  figure  in  the 
Report.  The  number  of  persons  injured  by  traffic  is 
slightly  less  in  1918  (being  15,090)  than  in  1908,  when 
it  was  16,674.  But  the  number  of  persons  killed  is 
nearly  doubled,  having  risen  from  326  in  1908  to  611  in 
1918.  Wc  quite  understand  this.  The  modern  motor- 
driver,  whether  of  lorry,  bus,  taxi-cab,  or  car  de  luxe, 
is  out  for  business ;  he  strikes  to  kill  not  to  wound  ; 
frappez  vite  et  frappez  fort,  he  has  learned  that  if  noth- 
ing else  in  the  war.  At  least,  such  is  the  inference  we 
draw  from  the  fearful  pace  at  which  he  drives  straight 
at  you  in  the  streets  and  rounding  corners.  As  for  the 
motor  cycle,  we  don't  know  why  it  is  not  forbidden  ex- 
cept outside  the  inner  area. 

We  are  told  that  coal  and  electric  light  will  be  very 
short  this  winter,  and  that  everybody  will  be  put  on 
stricter  rations  than  last  year.  If  so,  the  Coal  Con- 
troller must  put  everybody  on  rations,  and  see  to  it  that 
there  is  some  fairness  in  the  allowance.  Last  year,  for 
some  reason,  the  favoured  district  of  Mayfair  was  not 
rationed  at  all.  The  other  night  we  observed  that  the 
facades  of  the  music-halls  in  Leicester  Square  were 
ablaze  with  lamps,  and  as  we  passed  up  Oxford  Street 
at  11  p.m.  all  the  blinds  in  Selfridge's  were  up,  the 
windows  occuppicd  by  lay  figures  of  females  in  expen- 
sive costumes,  and  the  whole  illuminated  by  a  dazzling 
glare  of  electric  light  !  And  this  at  a  time  when  we  are 


all  being  urged  to  economy  as  a  patriotic  duty  !  Why 
should  we  grope  about  our  houses  in  order  that 
Selfridge  may  consume  enormous  quantities  of  electric 
light  to  attract  customers  ! 

Dean  Inge  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  The 
People's  League  on  Thursday  to  consider  "The 
Industrial  Crisis."  Despite  of  the  sneers  of  a  press 
"  doped  "  with  advertisements,  people  are  beginning  to 
see  that  there  is  something  in  the  Dean's  reading  of  the 
times  and  in  his  warnings  against  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. If  we  were  really  sincere  in  our  sermons  on 
economy,  would  the  drapers'  advertisements  be 
allowed?  These  advertisements  are  not  of  articles  of 
necessity  :  they  are  solicitations  addressed  to  women  to 
spend  money  on  finery.  If  the  national  sense  of 
patriotism  were  really  developed,  soliciting  women  to 
extravagance  would  be  held  as  serious  an  offence  as 
soliciting  men  to  immorality.  Patriotic  newspapers 
would  refuse  advertisements  of  articles  of  luxury  :  un- 
fortunately they  depend  on  them  for  existence. 

Commander  Kenworthy  is  emphatically  what  the 
Americans  call  "  a  tough."  Chosen  at  the  bye-election 
as  successor  to  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  he  has  in  a  month  or 
two  made  himself  the  most  detested  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  only  that  in  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  forms  and  personnel  of  the  House  and  with 
no  discoverable  knowledge  on  any  other  subject,  he 
speaks  at  least  once  at  every  sitting.  Charles  Fox 
made  himself  an  accomplished  debater  by  a  similar 
practice  without  losing  his  popularity.  But  then  Charles 
was  a  gentleman,  although  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard, 
and  he  attacked  an  unpopular  Minister  when  party 
feeling  raged  furiously.  Lord  Strabolgie  sounds  like  a 
Scottish  chieftain,  who  ought  to  wear  a  red  beard, 
bonnet,  and  claymore.  He  is,  however,  the  descendant 
of  an  English  baron  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  his  title 
was  called  out  of  abeyance  in  1916,  and  he  has  pre- 
sented Parliament  with  the  Member  for  Central  Hull. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  Commander 
Kenworthy  that  there  is  at  present  no  powerful  Minister 
to  pull  down.  Most  parliamentary  reputations  have 
been  built  upon  attacks,  sometimes  successful  and 
sometimes  not,  on  great  statesmen.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  rose  to  power  by  his  determination  to  destroy 
Gladstone's  prestige.  Mr.  Tim  Healy  set  himself  to 
deride  and  denounce  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  which  he 
only  partially  succeeded,  for  against  that  feather-bed 
of  philosophy  faction  hurled  itself  in  vain.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  emerged  from  the  back  benches  by  pounding 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  night  after  night  with  sar- 
casms and  witty  nicknames.  But  who  is  there  for 
Commander  Kenworthy  to  pound?  Neither  the  House 
of  Commons  nor  the  nation  will  suffer  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  be  pounded — just  yet.  Accordingly,  the 
gallant  Commander  is  in  the  position  of  Sam  Slick,  who 
observed  that  "it  jerks  one  horribly  to  kick  at 
nothing. " 

Only  some  200,000  Yorkshire  miners  are  out :  the 
rest  of  the  miners,  about  900,000  men,  have  returned  to 
work.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Yorkshire 
miners  will  return  to  work  as  soon  as  they  have  had 
their  Bank  holiday,  and  so  the  strike  will  end.  Seeing 
the  very  serious  economic  position  of  the  country,  and 
the  fact  that  France  and  Italy  are  literally  gasping  for 
coal,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  But  it  is  not 
industrial  peace,  it  is  only  a  hollow  truce  that  we  have 
gained.  Lord  Askwith,  "unmuzzled"  at  last  (like 
Gladstone  when  he  escaped  from  Oxford  to  Lancashire 
in  1867),  is  letting  us  have  a  glimpse  into  the  real  mind 
of  the  Government  "settler."  Cribbing  the  title  and 
the  substance  of  our  last  week's  leader,  Lord  Askwith 
says,  as  we  said,  that  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  the 
industrial  "unrest"  is  the  interference  of  the  Prime 
Minister  between  employers  and  employed,  always  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  The  most  trumpery  dispute 
about  twenty  minutes'  overtime  thinks  itself  entitled  to 
an  audience  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  insists  upon 
it.  And  after  a  due  dose  of  flattery  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  dispute  is  settled — by  granting  everything 
which  one  side  demands. 
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Few  people  can  follow  the  arithmetic  calculation 
about  overtime  and  piecework  in  the  collieries.  What 
everyone  can  see  is  that  the  Sankey  Commission  is  per- 
fectly discredited,  and  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
economic  paradox  that  the  less  a  man  produces  the 
more  he  is  paid.  That  way  ruin  lies,  of  course;  but 
nothing  will  convince  the  miners  of  the  truism  that  pay 
must  depend  upon  production  except  actual  suffering 
from  no  pay.  The  truth  is  just  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  them,  and  for  the  first  time  the  miners  are  really 
ashamed  of  themselves ;  and  Smiflie  &  Co. ,  despite  their 
tall  talk,  are  beginning  to  feel  frightened.  The  miners 
laugh  at  the  threats  of  the  Government ;  but  they  cannot 
stand  the  abuse  and  contempt  of  their  neighbours,  and 
they  have  recently  had  some  home  truths  told  them  by 
the  workmen  in  other  trades.  When  Yorkshiremen 
talk  plain,  they  are  painfully  explicit,  like  subalterns 
and  undergraduates,  though  in  a  different  dialect. 

Lord  Stanhope  has  now  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  charges  against  the  Royal  Air  Force 
which  must  be  inquired  into.  This  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  Miss  Douglas  Pennant  was  wrongfully 
dismissed.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  certain  colonel 
and  several  women  in  the  R.F.A.  were  or  were  not. 
guilty  of  breaches  of  discipline  and  open  immorality. 
Nobody  who  knows  Lord  Stanhope  will  suppose  that  he 
would  have  made  such  accusations  publicly  without 
being  in  possession  of  very  strong  prima  facie  evidence. 
Lord  Weir  read  a  reply  which  was  written  before  the 
debate,  and  therefore  ignored  the  charges.  That  comes 
of  thrusting  business  men  into  political  posts  who  can't 
make  speeches.  Lord  Peel  is  always  obliged  to  come 
to>  the  rescue  of  his  inarticulate  chief.  We  don't  in  the 
least  agree  with  Lord  Dufferin  that  Miss  Pennant 
should  expose  herself  to  a  libel  action  in  order  to  prove 
her  charges. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  Government  has 
clutched  many  business  men  from  counting-house  and 
factory.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna 
to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank  is  a  return  of  the  compliment,  which  is  the 
more  marked  because  the  new  chairman  is  a  pure 
politician,  with  no  business  training  whatever.  We  do 
not  forget  that  Mr.  McKenna  was  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  the 
finance  of  Downing  Street  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Lombard  Street.  We  hope  the  experiment  may 
succeed  for  the  sake  of  the  bank  and  of  Mr.  McKenna, 
who,  we  trust,  will  be  wise  enough  to  say  good-bye  to 
politics,  which  are  in  a  very  unsettled  and  disagreeable 
condition.  We  should  regard  Mr.  McKenna  as  a  fool 
if  he  were  to  "  leave  the  warm  precincts  "  of  the  bank 
parlour  for  the  exposed  and  slippery  heights  of 
Whitehall. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  we  must  be 
forgiven  for  describing  as  veteran  votaries  of  the  joyous 
life,  headed  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  have  decided  to  found  a 
"  club  de  luxe,"  an  idea  which  we  have  broached, 
though  our  club  was  meant  to  be  an  eating  house  for 
men,  not  a  compound  of  Almack's,  Angeli's  and  the 
Amphitryon.  The  London  Flying  Club  is  to  be  "out 
'Endon  way  "  by  the  Welsh  Harp,  and  we  can  only 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  fact  that  Ranelagh  has 
been  captured  by  the  young  ladies  from  Debcnhams  and 
Selfridgcs  and  their  swains.  The  Ritz  is  to  be  the  West 
End  head-quarters  of  the  Flyaways,  who  will  thus  have 
a  chance  of  breaking  their  own  bones  at  Hendon  and 
the  head  of  the  polite  manager  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Bottomley  has  been  asking  why  the  Laureate 
does  not  produce  a  Peace  poem.  If  Dr.  Bridges  wrote 
anything  [ike  the  slim  volume  which  made  his  reputa- 
tion with  lovers  of  poetry  thirty  years  since,  we  should 
not  mind.  Hut  we  cannot  urge  him  to  increase  his  recent 
stock  of  rigmarole.  Laureates  have  a  way  of  not  being 
the  best  poets,  and  their  task-work  has  proved  depress- 
ing.  Landor  defined  their  duty  in  the  pungent  couplet : — 

"  To  toss  the  litter  of  West phalian  swine 
From  under-human  to  above-divine." 


THE  RUSSIAN  MUDDLE. 

ALONG  vindication  is  seldom  convincing,  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  apology  for  the  Government's  Rus- 
sian policy,  or  want  of  one,  is  the  most  disquieting 
thing  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Either  the 
Government  have  no  Russian  policy,  or  they  are  afraid 
to  declare  it  lest  they  should  offend  the  triple  alliance 
of  Smillies  and  Bobs  and  Jims.  Mr.  Churchill's 
obeisance  to  this  trinity  was  hardly  dignified.  "  With- 
drawal from  Russia?  Certainly,  we  are  doing  it  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Conscription?  It  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  thousands  per  diem  are  leaving  the  colours. 
The  War  Office  circular?  It  meant  nothing.  Con- 
scientious Objectors?  They  are  all  out  of  prison." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  War  Minister  of  the 
greatest  military  Power  in  the  world  to  a  handful  of 
Trade  Union  agitators.  No  wonder  that  the  country 
calls  for  a  leader  with  some  courage  and  a  definite 
policy. 

Reading  by  the  light  of  this  halting  apology  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  making  for  another  Gallipoli  at  Arch- 
angel. There  is,  for  the  second  time,  the  hasty  pro- 
jection of  a  military  force  into  an  outlying  part  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  again  there  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  force  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  though 
happily  in  this  case  the  loss  of  life  is  small.  It  appears 
from  Mr.  Churchill's  explanation  that  we  first 
despatched  a  force  to  Archangel  in  August,  1918,  not 
to  counter  Bolshevism,  but  to  check  the  flow  of  Ger- 
man divisions  from  the  Russian  to  the  Western  front, 
and  to  save  the  stores  and  arms  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  Murmansk  district.  The  first  object 
seems  to  have  been  achieved,  though  why  the  presence 
of  a  few  thousand  Britons  on  the  Murman  coast  should 
have  detained  German  divisions  on  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  frontier  is  not  apparent.  The  stores  and  muni- 
tions, we  believe,  were  not  saved,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  Then  came  the  Armistice 
in  November,  and  our  unfortunate  force,  mostly  volun- 
teers, were  left  to  enjoy  a  Russian  winter  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  doing  no  good  and  could  do 
none.  In  March,  1919,  when  our  overworked  and 
over-excited  War  Cabinet  could  remember  the  Mur- 
mansk Expedition,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  it;  and 
that  is  our  policy  to-day — withdrawal  after  money 
wasted,  time  gone,  false  hopes  disappointed. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in  the  Cau- 
casus. We  have  sent  some  20,000  men  to  the  Cau- 
casus, where  Batum,  Erzerum,  Tiflis,  and  Baku  have 
been  occupied.  There  are  still,  we  understand,  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  at  Erzerum.  The 
Caucasus  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  East, 
rich  in  copper,  wool,  hides,  oil  :  it  has  been  success- 
fully occupied,  and  Turk  and  German  have  been  driven 
out.  But  now  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  last  three  years  thrown  away.  Why?  For  the 
same  reason  that  we  are  evacuating  the  Murman  coast  : 
because  we  mustn't  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  another  country  !  This  ludicrous  formula  is 
solemnly  propounded  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Clynes,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  before  the  ink  is 
dry  on  the  treaties  of  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Those  treaties  and  that  League  not  only  permit,  but 
prescribe,  the  constant  interference  with  the  most  inti- 
mate internal  affairs  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

To  Lord  Robert  Cecil  must  be  allotted  the  credit  of 
having  devised  the  most  original  and  paradoxical 
reason  for  not  smashing  Russian  Bolshevism  that  has 
yet  occurred  to  the  wit  of  man.  Bolshevism  is  a  bad 
and  dangerous  creed,  savs  Lord  Robert,  and  if  we 
destroy  it  in  Russia  we  shall  set  it  free  to  permeate 
the  rest  of  Europe  :  therefore  let  it  flourish  in  Russia, 
until  it  kills  Russia.  And  this  really  is  the  Govern^ 
ment's  policy  :  they  arc  willing  to  let  Russia  bleed  to 
death  under'  Lenin  and  Trotzkv  rather  than  tell  the 
British  people  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  save 
Russia  by  effective  intervention.  As  usual,  there  is  in 
this  Russian  muddle  a  double  dose  of  governmental 
hypocrisy.  Both  England  and  France  haVe  lent  some 
thousands  of  millions  to  Russia  :  the  protection  of  these 
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vast  sums  is  quite  a  legitimate  object  of  policy. 
Revolutionary  democrats,  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form, have  asserted  that  one  or  two  individual  Ministers 
have  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Russian  investments, 
which  is  very  likely  true,  but  is  quite  irrelevant,  or 
only  relevant  to  the  dirty  noses  of  those  who  bay 
loudly  on  the  slot  of  an  imaginary  scandal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Britain  and  France  have  huge 
financial  interests  to  protect  in  Russia,  all  British  and 
French  statesmen  proclaim,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  words, 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  there  is 
peace  in  Russia.  Why,  then,  do  France  and  Britain 
not  intervene  efficiently  to  suppress  Lenin  and  Trotzky 
and  establish  a  strong  Government?  In  your  ear, 
reader,  let  us  whisper  the  answer — they  can't.  It  is 
not  only  the  fear  of  their  Socialists  :  they  haven't  got 
the  soldiers  or  the  money;  "  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

England  and  France  have  had  their  bellyful  of  war, 
and  can  do  no  more.  But  Japan  and  the  United  States 
are  comparatively  unscratched ;  why  don't  they  go  in 
and  smash  Bolshevism?  Well,  they  are  doing  it,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  we  know.  We  shall  probably 
wake  up  one  morning  and  find  that  Japan  and  America, 
having  smashed  Bolshevism,  are  about  to  carve  up 
Russia  between  them,  as  practically  they  have  done 
with  China.  It  is  a  rich  carcase,  and  our  non-inter- 
ventionists will  then  look  mighty  foolish.  A  much- 
respected  contemporary  is  trying  hard  to  convince  itself 
and  others  that  Koltchak  and  Denikin  are  really 
no  better  than  Lenin  and  Trotzky ;  or,  rather, 
that  they  (the  Admiral  and  the  General)  are  quite  as 
cruel  as  the  Bolsheviks,  and  want  to  restore 
Tsardom.  Johnson  professed  himself  unable  to 
settle  the  precedence  between  a  louse  and  a  flea  :  we 
tdo  not  pretend  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the 
brutality  of  two  Russian  commanders  in  times  of  revo- 
lution. Russians,  when  out  of  their  normal  condition 
of  passivity,  are  all  savages  or  very  like  them.  Some 
of  the  things  we  hear  about  Lenin,  Trotzky,  Denikin 
and  Koltchak  are  doubtless  untrue,  although  most  of 
the  Bolshevik  atrocities  are  supported  by  European 
witnesses. 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  BRITISH  DELEGATION 
IN  PARIS. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

THE  HOTEL  MAJESTIC  in  Paris  is  rather  like  a 
large  ocean  liner.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
North-German-Lloyd,  with  its  long  corridors  and  in- 
numerable cabins.  And  the  life  we  live  is  the  life  of  a 
liner  (with  more  or  less  work  thrown  in).  Punctually 
three  times  a  day  we  assemble  for  meals.  There  have 
been,  the  usual  dances  and  entertainments  and  parties, 
and  for  the  most  part  our  small  community  is  as  effec- 
tually cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  passengers 
on  the  sea.  We  are  now  (it  is  hoped)  nearing  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  look 
back  to  the  beginning  and  to  note  how,  as  on  a  sea 
voyage,  fugitive  friendships  have  sprung  up  to 
wither  or  flourish  as  the  case  may  be,  and  how 
the  rather  curiously  assorted  crowd  of  diplomatists, 
economists,  secretaries,  soldiers  and  sailors,  with 
the  ladies  who  accompany  them  as  stenographers 
or  useful  helps,  have  sorted  themseves  out  into 
little  groups  according  to  temperament,  personal  liking 
and  those  small  unacknowledged  social  distinctions 
which  inevitably  declare  themselves  in  any  community 
to  the  despair  of  the  egalitarians.  The  process  has  been 
rich  in  comedy,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  not  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  world.  The  Delegation  numbers 
among  its  junior  members  more  than  one  aspiring 
novelist,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  day, 
without  any  improper  intrusion  of  personalities  some- 
thing may  come  of  their  observations. 

The  observer's  eye  upon  any  night  in  January  last, 
on  looking  down  into  the  lounge  from  the  entresol  bal- 
cony, saw  only  a  bright  and  cheerful  crush.  There 
were,  of  course,  certain  groups  already  plainly  differen- 
tiated. 'I  here  were  plenipotentiaries  and  young  diplo- 
matists and  gentlemen  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 


could  not  possibly  be  confused.  There  were  great 
ladies  (here  and  there),  bewildering  bevies  of  girls 
who  all  looked  equally  nice,  and  others  with  that 
air  of  being  wholly  indispensable  which  comes  from  the 
exercise  of  official  authority  in  a  Government  office. 
But  as  yet  there  was  little  evidence  of  that  process  of 
selection,  partly  spontaneous  and  partly  deliberate, 
which  was  to  assort  this  heterogeneous  crowd  into 
friendships,  some  permanent  and  some  kaleido- 
scopic, and  into  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  sentimental  or 
practical  or  merely  fortuitous  associations.  But  the 
process  had  begun — a  process  which  has  not  yet  wholly 
ceased.  It  is  a  process  ignored  officially,  but  actually 
ten  times  more  interesting  than  Councils  of  Four  or 
Ceremonies  in  the  Hall  of  M  irrors.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  pass  wholly  unrecorded.  The  official  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  will  in  due  time  be  accessible  to 
posterity  in  the  polished  diplomatese  of  a  very  able  and 
accomplished  Secretariat.  These  are  for  the  historian. 
For  the  general  observer  we  require  some  account  of 
these  other  proceedings — the  proceedings  of  the  lounge 
and  the  sous-col  and  the  alcove.  These  proceedings 
have  now  and  then, culminated  in  public  print,  as  when 
it  has  been  announced  that  a  marriage  has  been 
arranged.  But  of  the  many  marriages  that  have  not 
been  arranged,  of  the  gentle  drifting  to  and  fro  of 
the  various  groups,  of  the  fermentation  within  the 
groups,  of  the  rivalries,  enthusiasms,  predilections  and 
estrangements  which  have  formed  so  large  a  part  in 
the  lives  of  scores  of  people  who  have  never  been  so 
free  or  so  open  to  new  influences  in  their  lives  before 
no  word  has  or  can  here  be  spoken.  They  must  be 
left  to  the  novelist  (if  there  be  one)  with  imagination 
enough  to  transmute  the  personal  gossip  of  the  Delega- 
tion into  a  social  study  in  general  terms. 

The  study  (when  and  if  it  should  ever  be  composed) 
must  not  be  satirical.  A  slight  sub-acidity  may  be 
permitted  at  the  expense  of  those  little  snobberies  and 
pretensions  which  are  bound  to  appear  in  any  repre- 
sentative social  assembly.  But  the  main  note  of  our 
composition  must  be  a  frank  acknowledgement  that  the 
British  Delegation,  composed  as  it  was  of  all  quantities 
and  kinds  of  people,  has  arranged  its  social  affairs  with 
the  unconscious  social  tact  and  nonchalant  social  oppor- 
tunism which  is  the  real  political  secret  of  the  English 
nation.  Here  and  there  you  will  see  my  Lady  Disdain 
from  the  outer  suburbs  studying  to  perfect  herself  in  the 
Foreign  Offiee  manner,  but  the  general  note  has  been 
that  of  the  picnic  rather  than  that  of  a  function  where 
precedence  becomes  a  problem  for  the  heralds. 

And  now  the  end  is,  if  not  within  view,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently near  to  cast  a  distinct  shadow  upon  our  proceed- 
ings. Already  two  of  our  large  hotels  have  been 
restored  to  their  owners.  Every  day  the  restaurant, 
where  once  it  was  impossible  to  book  a  table  without 
due  notice  given,  becomes  less  crowded.  It  is  now 
possible  to  hear  oneself  speak  at  dinner,  which  was 
never  the  case  in  the  days  when  Prime  Ministers 
abounded  and  one  wondered  whether  the  Germans 
would  sign.  Upon  the  majority  of  the  staff  of  the 
Delegation  these  hints  of  approaching  dissolution  cast 
an  undoubted  chill.  We  have  grumbled  continually 
and  talked  as  though  nothing  was  more  desired  than  a 
quick  return  to  our  homes.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  Delegation  the  Peace 
Conference  has  been  an  experience  full  of  interest  and 
colour,  and  that  the  prospect  of  settling  down  again  is 
not  wholly  agreeable.  At  least  that  kind  of  regret  will 
be  felt  which  the  passengers  of  a  big  steamer  feel  at 
the  end  of  a  long  voyage.  Arrangements  will  doubt- 
less be  made  to  continue  in  London  the  associations 
begun  in  Paris,  but  these  associations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  almost  bound  to  share  the  general  fate  of  holiday 
relationships. 

The  holiday  atmosphere  of  the  Delegation  is  not 
easy  to  define.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  absence  of 
work.  Nine-tenths  of  the  members  and  their  staff  are 
overworked.  That,  however,  matters  but  little.  Do 
not  most  English  people  work  harder  during  their  holi- 
days than  at  other  times?  The  holiday  atmosphere  is 
produced  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  bivouacking  in 
a  foreign  capital  and  playing  a  game  of  hob-nob  with 
people  who  are  not  our  relatives  all  day  long.  Few 
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people  in  the  normal  course  of  things  ever  really  escape 
their  relatives,  even  at  holiday  time.  The  fact  that  we 
are  all  from  home  and  that  for  the  ordinary  amenities 
and  standards  of  home  there  have  been  substituted 
those  of  the  hotel  and  of  a  club-room  informed  with 
esprit  de  corps  and  solidarity,  has  given  just  that  small 
jar"  to  our  habits  and  sensations  which  is  necessary  for 
a  successful  holiday.  It  has  been  a  fatiguing  holiday, 
from  which  it  will  take  many  of  us  some  time  to  re- 
cover ;  but  a  holiday  it  has  most  undoubtedly  been. 

There  is  one  habit,  among  many,  for  which  we  shall 
be  none  the  worse,  and  which  will  have  to  be  firmly 
dropped  when  we  return  to  London.  We  have  long 
since  lost  all  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  from 
the  stenographer  who  devours  cakes  at  the  patissier  at 
two  francs  each,  and  thinks  nothing  of  paying  seven  or 
eight  francs  for  her  tea,  to  the  young  diplomatist  who 
dines  at  the  Bois  at  anything  up  to  a  hundred  francs  a 
head.  Virtually  every  member  of  the  Delegation  treats 
his  salary  as  mere  pocket-money.  It  was  not  always 
so.  For  the  first  few  weeks  the  Paris  prices  terrified 
us  all,  and  we  were  careful  to  lunch  and  dine  upon 
meals  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  exchange  for 
official  coupons.  But  the  menus  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  To-day  we  tend  to  dine 
more  and  more  away  from  the  hotel,  and  to  frequent 
more  and  more  the  Paris  shops,  with  the  result  that, 
when  we  come  to  London  for  a  visit,  everything  seems 
absurdly  cheap,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  particular 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  everything  we  desire. 
We  have  learned  to  think  nothing  of  francs,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  we  recover  that  necessary  respect 
for  shillings  which  will  for  most  of  us  be  indispensable 
to  solvency.  There  again,  London  will  prove  a  little 
chilling.  Paris,  the  city  of  abundant  pocket-money 
and  cheap  francs,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  city  where 
pocket-money  will  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
income,  and  where  shillings  are  dear.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  a  little  homesick,  and  wish  the  Austrians  would 
not  write  such  long  and  persuasive  notes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  all  regret  the  half-year  in  which  we 
made  so  many  friends  so  easily,  and  spent  so  many 
francs  without  misgiving. 

WORDSWORTH'S  LUCK. 

THE  Greeks  have  a  saying  that  a  drop  of  luck  is 
worth  a  pint  of  science  or  skill.    There  are  men 
who  are  not  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  who 
have  an  ample  competence  thrust  upon  them..   Of  such 
men  was  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet.     His  father 
was  solicitor  and  agent  (in  the  eighteenth  century)  to 
the  bad  Lord  Lonsdale,  whom  his  enemies,  and  they 
were  many,  called  a  ferocious  savage,  and  his  friends, 
who  were  few,  alluded  to  as  a  feudal  chieftain.  He 
challenged  and  fought  a  duel  with  an  officer  in  the 
Guards,  who  prevented  his  carriage  from  driving  down 
St.  James's  Street  on  the  day  of  a  drawing-room;  and 
he  actually  exercised  at  Lowther  the  droit  de  seigneur 
over  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  died  under  his  "  protec- 
tion," to  his  very  real  grief,  for  he  had  her  embalmed 
and  used  to  look  at  her  through  a  glass  mask.    One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  tyrant's  declining  years  was  a 
refusal  to  pay  any  bills,  except  under  order  of  the  court. 
Wordsworth's  father  left  to  his  executors  an  unpaid 
agent's  bill  against  Lord  Lonsdale  as  a  provision  for 
his  children.  The  executors  were  too  wise  to  begin  a 
suit  in  Chancery  against  this  Cumberland  autocrat,  but 
preferred  to  trust  to  his  honour.  And  here  poet  Words- 
worth's luck  began.    Just  as  he  was  passing  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  the  bad  Lord  Lonsdale  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Sir  William  Lowther,  who 
honourably    paid    the    dead    lawyer  Wordsworth's 
little     bill.       At     measured     intervals  throughout 
the    poet's    long    life    there    came    a    regular  suc- 
cession   of     windfalls      to    sustain      his  growing 
expenditure.       A     little     before     the     payment  of 
Lord  Lonsdale's  bill,  one  Raislcy  Calvert,  a  young  man 
of  good  family  in  Cumberland,  died  of  consumption, 
and  left  Wordsworth  a  legacy  of  ^900.    That  makes 


two    strokes    of    luck.     Thirdly,    he    married  Miss 
Hutchinson,      "  with     some    fortune."  Fourthly, 
Mrs.    Wordsworth's    uncle,     finding    his  property 
very     clearly     wanted,     or     bespoke,     moved  off 
with  great  discernment  and  delicacy  to  another  world. 
Wordsworth's  family  began  to  increase;  and  the  fifth 
person  who  found  himself   regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
because  standing  in  Wordsworth's  way,  was  the  stamp- 
distributor  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  with  a 
salary  of  ^500  a  year.     "  About  March,  181 4,  I  think 
it  was,  that  his  very  comfortable  situation  was  wanted. 
Probably  it  took  a  month  for  the  news  to  reach  him ; 
because  in  April,  and  not  before,  feeling  that  he  had 
received  a  proper  notice  to  quit,  he,  good  man  (this 
stamp  distributor),  like  all  the  rest,  distributed  himself 
and  his  office  into  two  different  places — the  latter  fall- 
ing,   of   course,    into   the   hands   of  Wordsworth." 
(De  Quincey's  Works,  vol.  2  p.  196).    Gradually,  how- 
ever, even  this  accumulation  of  windfalls  became  in- 
sufficient for  Wordsworth's  wants.    Accordingly,  there 
came  a   re-modelling  of  the  distribution  of   stamps  : 
between  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, a  district  being  added  here  and  subtracted  there, 
as  the  result  of  which  the  poet's  ^500  swelled  to 
^1,000  a  year  :  and  this  makes  the  sixth  intervention  of 
luck  in  Wordsworth's  affairs.    "  So  true  it  is,"  writes 
De  Quincey,  "  that  still  as  Wordsworth  needed  a  place 
or  a  fortune,  the  holder  of  that  place  or  fortune  was 
immediately  served  with  a  summons  to  surrender  it :  so 
certainly  was  this  impressed  upon  my  belief,  as  one  of 
the  blind  necessities,  making  up  the  prosperity  and 
fixed  destiny  of  Wordsworth,  that  for  myself,  had  I 
happened  to  know  of  any  peculiar  adaptation  in  an 
estate  or  an  office  of  mine  to  an  existing  need  of 
Wordsworth's,  forthwith,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  man 
running  for  his  life,  I  would  have  laid  it  down  at  his 
feet.    'Take  it,'  I  should  have  said;  'take  it,  or  in 
three  weeks  I  shall  be  a  dead  man.'  "    There  is  some- 
thing of  Greek  tragedy  in  this  irresistible  advance  of  an 
otherwise  helpless  man  upon  the  monies  and  offices  of 
other  men.    To  this  intervention  of  the  goddess  of 
Luck  or  Necessity  we  owe  'The  Ode  to  Duty,'  'The 
Excursion  '  and  '  Intimations  of  Immortality,'  for  it  is 
certain  that  Wordsworth  was  one  of  those  who  would 
have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  squalor.    The  serenity 
which  is  the  dominant  note  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
could  only  have  been  engendered  in  an  atmosphere  of 
physical  comfort.    He  had  another  piece  of  luck,  which 
cannot  be  classed  among  windfalls,  as  it  was  in  part 
due  to  his  own  character — he  had  a  placens  uxor.  We 
are  not  alluding  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  dowry,  which* 
we    have    already    mentioned,    but    to    her  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  part  of  the  poet's  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  children,  his  housekeeepr.     How  Wordsworth 
ever  made  love  to  her  and  got  himself  accepted  is  a 
mystery,  for  he  mildly  despised  women,  and  would  as 
soon  thought  of  placing  his  neck  under  the  hooves  of 
Lord  Lonsdale's  horses  as  his  mind  under  the  caprices 
of  a  sweetheart.     Jane  Welsh   would   have  driven 
Wordsworth  into  a  madhouse  or  the  divorce  court. 
"  My  dear,"  said  Parson  Primrose  to  his  wife,  "  I  never' 
dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a  goose-pie,  and  I 
think  you  had  better  leave  argument  to  me."  That  was 
Wordsworth's  view,  and  the  wife,  who  squinted  hor- 
ribly and  bore  him  many  children,  accepted  it  with 
speechless   cheerfulness.     As    Wordsworth    lived  to 
eighty-two  he  was  a  contradiction  of  the  line  that  those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

ON  SHOP-KEEPING. 

SEEING  that  Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers— did  he  in  truth  say  marchands  or 
boutiquiers? — it  is  surprising  how  little  interest  is  taken 
in  the  keeping  of  shops,  and  how  little  science  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  it.  Yet  it  is  a  branch  of  com- 
merce as  interesting  and  less  risky  than  the  business  of 
exporting  to  or  importing  from  distant  shores.  It  is 
as  interesting,  because  the  shop-keeper  can  fool  the 
pulse  of  his  market  more  often  and  easily  than  the 
merchant  shipper;  and  it  is  less  dangeVous  becausej 
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there  are  no  marine  risks  or  political  revolutions  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Only  the  contraction  of  its  operations, 
and  the  air  of  daily  huckstering  in  which  it  breathes, 
deprive  the  keeping  of  a  shop  of  the  dignity  attached 
to  wholesale  foreign  trade.  But  shopkeeping  in  this 
country  is  being  transformed,  like  everything  else ;  it  is 
being  expanded,  and  scientifically  handled  for  the  first 
time;  and  men  of  a  higher  mental  calibre  than  the  old 
shopkeeper  are  taking  it  up. 

There  are  three  classes  or  divisions  of  shops.  There 
is  1.  The  old-fashioned,  which  may  be  called  the 
genuine  shop,  of  which  the  manager  is  the  owner,  who 
embarks  his  own  capital  in  buying  the  goods  which  he 
sells  at  what  profit  he  can.  2.  There  is  the  manufac- 
turer's shop,  which  is  run  by  some  big  manufacturer  in 
the  provinces,  and  is  used  by  him  as  one  means  of 
disposing  of  his  stock,  the  rest,  and  perhaps  the  larger 
part,  being  sold  straight  from  the  factory.  3.  There 
is  the  merchant  agent's  shop,  which  is  run  by  a  middle- 
man, who  gets  his  goods  on  sale  or  return  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  who  pockets  a  commission  on  what 
he  sells,  returning  what  he  doesn't  sell. 

The  old-fashioned  establishment,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
called  the  "  stately  shop,"  where  he  preferred  to  deal 
because  it  was  above  cheating  you,  is  doomed  by 
modern  combinations  and  organisation.  They  are  the 
shops  which  line  Bond  Street,  Conduit  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, St.  James's  Street,  Sloane  Street,  Wigmore 
Street,  and  which  are  or  were  patronised  by  the  aris- 
tocracy and  their  imitators,  to  whom  they  gave  large 
and  long  credits.  People  used  to  wonder  how  they 
managed  to  do  without  payment,  and  sometimes,  in 
moods  of  morality,  would  blame  my  lord  or  my  lady 
for  getting  goods  they  couldn't  pay  for,  and  would 
uneven  pity  the  poor  long-suffering  tradesman.  They 
plight  have  spared  their  breath  to  cool  their  porridge, 
jtor  the  tradesman  borrowed  from  his  bank  at  5  per 
cent,  and  charged  his  customers  15  per  cent.,  and  in 
reality  made  few  bad  debts,  for  if  the  earl  or  his 
countess  didn't  pay  in  life,  their  executors  paid  at 
death.  A  fashionable  tailor  or  milliner  would  take  his 
books  to  one  of  the  West  End  banks,  Samuel  Scotts  or  • 
Farquhars,  and  say,  "  here  are  my  book-debts,  amount, 
'lnS  to  ^50-000  :  examine  my  list  of  customers  for  your- 
self :  and  lend  me  ^20,000."  But  this  class  of  busi- 
ness is  passing  away  for  three  reasons  :  first,  the  upper 
classes  of  the  old  days  are  impoverished ;  secondly,  the 
shopkeepers  can't  afford  to  pay  skilled  book-keepers  to 
check  accounts;  and,  thirdly,  democratic  cussedness 
rejects  the  patronage  of  rank  and  fashion.  "  Patronised 
by  the  nobility  indeed!"  exclaims  the  modern  shop- 
keeper, "my  best  customers  are  not  in  Mayfair,  but  at 
Blackheath  and  Hampstead."  So  the  old  order 
changes,  and  C.O.D.  is  the  custom  of  the  hour,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  Countess  of  Bareacres.  The  new 
rich  don't  want  credit,  and  wouldn't  get  it  if  they  did ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  altogether  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  old  customers,  who  didn't  condescend 
to  scrutinise  items.  There  is,  however,  another  and 
more  potent  cause  for  the  disappearance  of  the  stately 
shop  with  its  long  credit,  namely,  the  invasion  of  its 
empire  by  the  new  mammoth  store  or  emporium. 

This  is  the  merchant  agent's  shop,  not  the  individual 
owner's.  The  nominal  owner,  who  is  often  a  company, 
risks  very  little  capital  of  his  own,  for  he  sells  another 
man's  goods  on  commission.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
enough  capital  to  pay  wages  and  lighting  and  fuel  rates 
and  rent;  but  his  capital  is  not  locked  up  in  stock. 
I  his  is  the  modern  leviathan  advertising  draper,  or 
storekeeper,  who  caters  for  the  million,  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  individual  customer.  Consequently 
credit  and  civility  are  no  part  of  his  system,  and  if 
there  are  frequent  mistakes  in  the  accounts  which  he 
sends  m  for  "  cash  on  delivery,"  why,  it  is  a  mistake  of 
the  young  ladies,"  which  is  not  even  apologised  for. 
And  why  shouldn't  they?  ",  as  a  shop-walker  asked 
a  customer  who  complained  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
for  carrying  on  a  flirtation  instead  of  attending  to  her 
demands.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  motor  cars  and  those 
lor  the  sale  of  patent  articles,  such  as  electrical  fittings 
and  grates  of  a  particular  mark,  are  the  best  examples 
or  the  manufacturer's  shop,  which  is  reallv  nothing 


more  than  a  show  room.  Amalgamation  is  the 
tendency  of  the  day.  The  butchers  and  the  fishmongers 
combine  into  companies,  and  their  shops  are  scattered 
all  over  London.  All  this  is  nouveau  jeu,  very  modern, 
and  scientific,  we  dare  say.  But  it  has  robbed  shopping 
of  all  its  pleasure,  both  for  males  and  females.  There 
is  no  dallying  over  your  deals  with  a  courteous  trades- 
man, who  is  really  anxious  that  you  should  buy.  There 
is  not  even  a  personal  recognition  of  your  identity  in 
the  modern  big  shop,  where  all  is  bustle,  and  confusion. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  goods  are  inferior,  but  the 
service  is  indifferent,  and  what  was  an  amusement  is 
become  an  exasperation. 


FALCONRY   IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  late  war  naturally  and  inevitably  put  a  great 
damper  on  the  pursuit  in  these  Islands  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  sport  of  Falconry.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  ever  ceased,  even 
for  one  year,  to  be  carried  on  with  success.  From  the 
fateful  year  1914  until  1916  grouse  and  partridges  were 
still  flown  and  killed  by  trained  peregrines ;  and  until 
last  autumn  there  were  smaller  hawks  which  still  wore 
hoods  and  did  execution  amongst  less  important 
quarry.  Although  all  of  the  select  band  of  sportsmen 
who  still  devote  their  attention  to  this  difficult  art,  and 
who  were  in  their  prime  of  life,  were  either  at  the 
front,  or  engaged  in  some  military  work,  yet  a  few  of 
those  who  could  not  find  employment,  owing  to  their 
advanced  age  or  the  bodily  damage  by  which  they  had 
been  invalided,  brought  merlins  or  sparrow-hawks  into 
the  field,  and  thus  saved  English  Falconry,  which  has 
survived  since  before  the  Conquest,  from  being  extin- 
guished even  for  one  season.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  the  present  year  will  find  at  least  more  than  a 
dozen  highly  competent  amateur  falconers  at  work  with 
their  winged  warriors  in  pursuit  of  partridges  and 
magpies,  blackbirds  and  divers  objects  of  aerial  chase. 

Many  as  were  the  difficulties  which  the  old  Falconers 
had  to  face,  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  confront  their  successors  in  this 
century.  Although  the  fast  decreasing  British  hawks 
are  ostensibly  "  protected  "  by  the  law,  the  short- 
sighted and  mischievous  persecution  of  them  goes  on 
almost  unchecked.  Nearly  all  the  eyries,  great  or 
small,  which  can  be  found  by  the  ubiquitous  egg-col- 
lector, and  which  are  not  specially  watched  by  a  paid 
guardian,  are  pillaged  for  mere  selfish  purposes.  As 
for  the  hawks  which  manage  to  escape  this  embryonic 
destruction,  they  mostly  fall  victims  to  the  murderous 
and  wanton  rage  for  anything  like  a  rare  bird  of  the 
low-bred  gunner,  whose  name  is  now  legion,  and  who 
pays  a  few  shillings  only  for  the  right  to  exterminate 
as  far  as  he  can  the  wild  life  which  formerly  made 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  most  loveable  countries 
in  Western  Europe.  Game-keepers,  who,  if  they  had 
even  a  little  good  education,  would  know  that  hawks 
are  their  very  best  friends,  taking  toll  of  innumerable 
crows,  magpies,  weasels,  stoats,  rats  and  mice  in  the 
year,  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  offenders.  But  farmers, 
also,  who  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  by  shooting 
hawks  they  increase  greatly  the  host  of  wood-pigeons, 
sparrows,  and  other  depredators  which  eat  up  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  crops,  generally  murder  every  hawk 
they  come  across.  Thus  the  falconer  of  the  day  has, 
to  begin  with,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  providing  himself 
either  with  eyasses  or  wild-caught  birds  of  prey,  be- 
sides knowing  that  if  he  should  by  any  accident  have 
to  leave  his  trained  hawk  out  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will 
most  probably  be  massacred  without  compunction. 
Of  course,  any  idea  that,  as  the  wilful  shooting  or  trap- 
ping of  a  fox  is  admittedly  an  unsportsmanlike  act,  so 
the  destruction  of  a  falcon,  which  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing almost  endless  varieties  of  the  most  interesting 
flights,  throughout  the  far  greater  part  of  the  year,  is 
at  least  inexcusable  in  any  truly-called  sportsman,  may 
be  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  common  herd.  Now 
that  man  has,  at  last,  become  able  to  fly,  some  better 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  falconry  as  a  fine  art  may 
be  expected,  as  well  as  a  glimmering  perception  of  the 
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fact  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  rude  and  selfish 
proceeding-  to  exterminate  the  splendid  birds  which 
from  Homer's  time  and  since  the  world  began  have 
been  the  best  and  most  practical  exponents  of  that  art. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  employers,  the 
game-preservers,  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
natural  history  to  be  aware  that  by  allowing  hawks  to 
be  destroyed  on  their  estates  they  are  doing  themselves 
far  more  harm  than  good.  If  they  had  studied  real 
nature  and  the  habits  of  wild  creatures  a  little  more, 
they  would  soon  have  convinced  themselves  as  to  this, 
to  them,  unknown  mystery.  For,  although  the  birds 
and  quadrupeds  noxious  to  game  have  to  be  constantly 
moving  about  in  order  to  pick  up  their  living,  and  thus 
are  the  habitual  victims  of  the  hawk-tribe,  the  game- 
birds  pass  the  far  greater  part  of  their  time — in  fact, 
almost  the  whole  day — by  their  own  choice,  on  the 
ground.  And  they  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  get  on  the 
wing,  except  by  the  compulsion  of  some  man  or  dog, 
while  a  bird  of  prey  is  anywhere  in  sight.  Of  this  fact 
the  most  ignorant  of  observers  can  easily  satisfy  him- 
self. It  follows,  therefore,  that  on  every  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  when  a  grouse  or  partridge  is  seen  to 
be  taken  by  a  long-winged  hawk  that  poor  wretch  has 
been  forced  into  the  air  by  some  man  or  his  dog.  For 
peregrines  and  gerfalcons  and  shaheens  have  never  in 
the  course  of  centuries — owing  to  the  wide  spread  of 
their  wings  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs — been  known 
to  take  a  wild  bird  off  the  ground.  But  the  man  who 
has  by  accident  driven  a  game  bird  into  the  air  and  has 
seen  it  captured,  at  once  rushes  to  the  conclusion  that 
grouse  and  partridges  are  the  common  food  of  the 
falcon.  Whereas,  but  for  his  sudden  intrusion,  the 
victim  would  have  been  still  cowering  amidst  the 
heather  or  stubbles  or  roots,  only  too  thankful  that  he 
was  safe,  while  the  pigeons  and  crows  and  magpies 
were  flitting  about  in  search  of  grain  or  acorns,  berries 
or  other  food,  and  thus  inviting  capture. 

So  rooted  in  the  minds  even  of  many  of  the  large 
landowners,  and  still  more  of  the  small  ones,  is  the 
common  conviction  that  hawks  of  all  kinds  are  "  pre- 
judicial to  game  preserving,"  and  that  they  "  frighten 
the  game  off  the  estate,"  that  it  is  quite  difficult  for  any 
falconer  to  rent  a  moor,  or  a  farm,  for  hawking.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here,  just  as  one  out  of  many  practi- 
cal examples,  that  the  late  famous  falconer  Major 
Fisher  flew  his  hawks  for  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
years  on  his  moor  in  Northumberland,  season  after 
season,  every  day  that  the  weather  permitted,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  time  left  a  far  larger  number  of  grouse 
on  the  moor  than  when  he  first  occupied  it.  Regard- 
ing the  matter  from  an  argumentative  as  well  as  a 
more  practical  and  actual  point  of  view — where  should 
a  grouse  go,  even  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  go  at  all — 
to  be  safe  from  a  peregrine?  The  daily  "beat"  of 
one  of  these  fine  falcons  is  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
diameter.  And  the  game-bird  cannot  possibly  know  at 
which  part  of  that  beat  his  enemy  is,  when  she  passes 
over.  Consequently  he  would  have  to  go  something 
like  forty  miles,  straight  on  end,  every  time  he  saw  a 
peregrine,  trained  or  wild — for  he  cannot  know  which 
— overhead.  The  game-bird  which  will  do  this  has  not 
yet  been  invented. 

Can  Falconry,  which  has  had  its  good  time  in 
England  for  a  thousand  years  and  more,  survive 
modern  conditions?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  But  there 
is  still  a  sort  of  hope.  In  consequence  of  legislative 
enactments — which  we  need  not  here  characterise 
— the  ownership  of  land  is  passing  into  new 
hands.  And  the  new  owners  can  hardly  nurse  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  game  on  their 
proud  possessions.  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  they 
have  an  eye  to  the  "  main  chance  " — of  making  their 
farms  pay — they  will  be  intelligent  enough  to  know  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  protect  than  to  kill  off  the  natural 
destroyers  of  the  animals  which  do  their  crops  such  in- 
finite damage.  And,  if  so,  we  may  still,  at  least  for 
some  years,  sec  in  some  of  the  remote,  solitary  parts 
of  the  kingdom  a  continuation  of  the  field  sport  which 
is  the  least  cruel  of  all— as  it  is  always  a  case  of  kill 
dead  or  not  at  all  and  which  has  been  esteemed  by 
numberless  kings  and  potentates  as  the  best  of  all. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EGYPTIAN  UNREST. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  Egyptian  affairs  j 
in  this  week's  Saturday  Review  you  admit  certain 
grievances  on  the  part  of  the  fellahin.  May  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  aggrieved  fellahin  are  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  discharged  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Labour  Corps?  In  raising  this  corps  a  fatal  mistake 
was  made  in  giving  a  rate  of  pay  very  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  generally  current  in  the  country,  and  excessive 
pay  inevitably  produces  discontent.  Constant  appli- 
cations for  leave  were  made  on  various  pretexts,  really, 
no  doubt,  to  spend  and  display  wealth  in  the  villages, 
and  refusal  of  leave,  especially  in  the  Camel  Transport 
— raised  in  the  districts  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  have 
been  the  centres  of  the  late  disturbances — was  taken 
as  a  sore  hardship.  The  E.L.C.  was  not  enlisted,  but 
men  were  hired  on  contract  and  when  a  year's  engage- 
ment was  completed  it  was  .often  taken  very  ill  that 
discharge  did  not  follow ;  conditions  were  parallel  with 
demobilisation  grievances  at  home.  Men  would  have 
preferred  to  go  home  and  re-engage  when  their  money 
was  spent.  Now  they  are  discharged  and  at  home 
they  are  aggrieved  that  their  extravagant  pay  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  are  never  likely  to  earn  so 
much  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There  are  minor 
E.L.C.  grievances  due  to  the  men  being  treated  as 
soldiers,  when  they  expected  to  be  civilians  with  free- 
dom to  withdraw  when  they  disliked  the  employ  in 
which  they  were  :  and  often  the  conditions  were 
necessarily  hard. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  recent 
troubles  began  as  a  schoolboy  agitation.  The  first 
phase  was  a  rapidly  spreading  strike  of  schoolboys 
which  extended  over  all  Egypt  to  Government, 
Islamic,  Benevolent,  Abbasia,  Coptic,  and  missionary 
schools — with  the  single  exception  of  the  C.M.S. 
school  in  Old  Cairo.  No  doubt  this  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  severe  strictures  which  followed  the 
unsatisfactory  examinations  of  1918  :  strictures  which 
made  a  peremptory  demand  that  schools  must  set 
themselves  in  order  and  attain  a  much  higher  standard 
of  efficiency.  The  Egyptian  is  easy-going  and  this 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency,  though  much 
needed,  was  undoubtedly  irritating.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  junior  (native)  members  of  a  school 
staff  in  Egypt  discuss  their  grievances  very  freely  with 
their  pupils;  a  school  inspector's  visit  generally  means 
no  lesson  for  an  hour  or  two  after  his  departure,  the 
assistant  teachers,  unless  closely  watched,  preferring 
to  devote  their  time  to  derisive  orations  upon  the  In- 
spector. One  Inspector  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing unannounced  visits  within  half-an-hour  of  leaving 
with  most  wholesome  and  often  amusing  results. 

The  fellahin,  or  rather  ex-E.L.C,  trouble  followed 
as  the  second  phase.  The  schoolboy  movement,  with 
the  less  satisfactory  assistant  teachers  in  the  back- 
ground, gave  the  hint  :  agitators  deliberately  worked 
on  this  and  contrived  to  spread  this  method  of  express- 
ing dissatisfaction  to  the  fellahin  and  Government  em- 
ployees, whose  grievances  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  school  question.  Very  soon  after  the  fellahin 
troubles  began,  the  schoolboys  returned  to  work, 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  unexpectedly  serious  nature 
of  this  new  movement. 

The  school  question  is,  I  understand,  the  subject  of 
an  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department 
at  the  present  moment.  The  fellahin  movement  is 
quite  distinct.  The  readiness  displayed  in  wrecking 
railway  lines  no  doubt  shows  efficient  E.L.C.  training; 
it  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  ordinary  fellahin  who 
would  have  found  this  a  very  difficult  task.  The 
Bedwin  of  the  western  oases,  by  no  means  friends  of 
the  fellahin,  took  their  opportunity,  as  they  always  will 
do  whenever  a  firm  hold  is  relaxed  in  Egypt. 

The  third  phase,  independent  of  the  two  others,  was 
the  religious  one,  deliberately  and  with  some  difficulty 
stirred  up  by  agitators.  Its  centre  was  the  great 
Moslem   university    of  al    Azhar    where,    \  must  be 
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remembered,  there  are  large  numbers  of  foreign  Mos- 
lems and  these  always  the  most  liable  to  fanaticism. 
But  even  so  it  took  some  weeks  of  inflammatory 
speeches  and  the  untrue  statement  of  supposed  English 
outrages  upon  Islam  to  arouse  a  tardy  and  reluctant 
outbreak.  Indeed  we  may  regard  the  religious  phase 
as  entirely  artificial  and  deliberately  engineered.  The 
connecting  link  between  the  three  phases  was  a 
society  of  more  or  less  professional  agitators.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  if  home  opinion  in- 
clined to  treat  recent  events  as  indicating  a  widespread 
hostilitv  to  England.  Grievances  undoubtedly  there 
are,  some  of  them  dating  from  the  period  commencing 
in  191 5,  and  some  at  the  moment  unavoidable,  but  the 
recent  troubles  did  not  express  these. 

Yours  faithfully, 

X. 

WHICH  FLAG  IN  THE  PACIFIC? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Evening  Post, 
published  in  Wellington  N.Z.,  20th  May,  1919,  I  wish 
to  remark  on. 

I  have  served  three  years  on  active  service  and  appre- 
ciate the  hospitality  the  English  people  extended  to  us, 
but  must  say  I  think  your  correspondent  is  talking 
through  his  neck  (excuse  my  English). 

No  doubt  you  gave  us  perhaps  more  praise  than  we 
deserve.  I  am  very  much  a  colonial,  knowing  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  only  flag  we  want  to  see  is  the  Union 
Jack. 

The  Yanks  we  appreciate  for  their  kindness,  but 
.please  tell  your  correspondent  he  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

I  remain, 

A  New  Zealander  to  the  3rd  Generation, 

(F.  S.  A.  Jacobsen)  Digger. 
Wellington  Commercial  Travellers  Club, 

Yictoria  Street,  Wellington,  N.Z. 
Kindly  contradict  your  unworthy  friend.     We  in  the 
Colonies  only  want  one  Flag,  the  Union  Jack,  although 
|we  do  esteem  the  people  of  U.S.A. 

KIPLING  AND  AN  IMITATOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  your  last  week's   issue   under  the  above 
heading,  there  appeared  a  letter  signed  "  V.R.,"  who 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  in  the 
following  lines  from  Kipling's  '  Bobs  '  : 

"  So  we  will  not  complain, 
Tho'  'e's  water  on  the  brain, 
If  'e  leads  us  straight  again, 
Blue-light  Bobs." 

A  blue-light  was  a  sort  of  Blancmange  that  was 
sold  in  the  Army  Temperance  Association  bar.  Lord 
Roberts  made  the  canteen  less  attractive  and  at  the 
same  time  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  temperance 
by  making  a  man  comfortable  away  from  the  canteen. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  Lord  Roberts  founded  the 
Army  Temperance  Association  or  not,  but  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth. 

The  old  Army  Temperance  Association  Bungalow 
did  for  the  soldier  in  India,  what  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hut 
did  for  the  soldier  in  this  last  war. 

The  whole  verse  deals  with  Lord  Roberts'  temper- 
ance tendencies  and  "  Blue-light  Bobs  "  points  out  his 
connection  with  the  Army  Temperance  Association. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Indian  Wallah. 

London. 

24th  July,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "V.R.,"  whose  letter 
appears  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  July  evidently  has  but 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Kipling's  works,  or  he 
would  not  have  suggested  so  feeble  an  explanation  of 
"Blue-Light  Bobs."  The  phrase  most  emphatically 
does  not  mean  "a  light  gunner  and  his  uniform  of 
blue." 


A  "  Blue  Light  "  is,  or  was  at  the  time  that  Kipling 
wrote  the  verses,  army  slang  for  a  Good  Templar  (see 
'  The  Opinions  of  Gunner  Barnabas  '  in  '  From  Sea  to 
Sea.'   Vol.  2,  p.  433,  1900  ed.). 

By  the  way,  what  does  "V.R."  really  think  is  a 
"light  gunner"?  A  Horse  or  a  Field  Gunner,  as 
opposed  to  a  Garrison  Artilleryman?  I  would  suggest 
that  "  Lieutenant  Fireworker  Humphrey  Chinn,  of  the 
Bombay  European  Regiment,  who  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799"  (see  'The  Tomb  of 
His  Ancestors  '  in  '  The  Day's  Work  '),  might  very 
well  be  described  as  "  a  light  gunner." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  F.  Bacon. 

The  Yorick  Club,  20,  Cranbourn  Street,  W.  1 

BALLIOL  AND  SOCIALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  an  old  Balliol  man  and  a  Tory,  I  agree 
with  every  word  you  say  about  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Tawney  as  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  a  College 
which  in  Jowett's  time  led  intellectual  Oxford.  But 
are  you  not  shutting  the  door  after  the  steed  has  es- 
caped? From  what  I  hear,  Balliol  has  for  some  time, 
under  the  present  master,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Socialistic  Party  in  the  University. 

May  I,  however,  suggest  two  allaying  topics  for 
your  well-founded  alarm?  From  the  college  papers, 
which  have  reached  me  as  well  as  you,  I  read  amongst 
the  list  of  Balliol  distinctions  for  the  past  year,  that 
Lord  Somerleyton  (known  to  you  and  me  as  Sir  Savile 
Crossley)  has  been  appointed  a  Lord  in  Waiting  ! 
Surely  College  authorities,  who  cherish  this  proud 
record,  cannot  be  hopelessly  corrupted  by  communistic 
Socialism.  Some  leaven  of  the  old  Master  must  be 
left. 

The  other  mitigating  fact  is  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney, 
like  his  coadjutors,  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  G.  D. 
Cole,  is  so  confoundedly  dull  that  I  cannot  picture  him 
as  dangerous.  His  lecture  room  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
bed  of  slumber  than  of  sedition. 

Seriously,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  wrong 
against  the  parents  to  teach  their  sons  the  doctrines  of 
State  confiscation.  But  the  matter  will  right  itself. 
When  the  new  rich  discover  that  a  man  who  signed 
the  Smillie  report  is  going  to  lecture  young  Midas,  they 
will  send  their  sons  to  Christ  Church,  where  under- 
graduates still  learn  that  shooting,  riding,  and  speak- 
ing the  truth  are  the  only  education  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man.— Yours  truly, 

Dervorgill^  Filius. 

"TAWNEY  OR  VINTAGE." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — As  an  old  Balliol  exhibitioner,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  endorse  your  protest  against  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Tawney  as  lecturer  in  "economics"  to  the 
College?  These  economics,  as  we  know  from  the  propa- 
gandist prattle  of  Mr.  Webb,  are  the  so-called  science 
of  division  and  subtraction  based  on  the  usual  Fabian 
ex-cathedrd  dogmas  that  always  generalise  from  excep- 
tions, reconstruct  by  destruction,  and  take  pfatitudes 
for  paradox.  They  discourage  all  individual  effort, 
bolster-up  the  philosophy  of  failure,  glorify  the  cult  of 
incompetence  and  hallow  the  horror  of  responsibility. 
For  them  there  is  no  individual,  only  weak  and  nerve- 
less groups  made  to  seem  strong  for  their  short-lived 
span  by  State-pauperisation.  It  is  the  sentimentalisa- 
tion  and  idealisation  of  the  broken  reed — the  one  thing 
that  Jowett  abhorred.  We  may  be  forgiven  for  pre- 
ferring an  old  vintage  to  this  kind  of  breakfast  port. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Sichel. 

COAL  EXPORT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  in  some  confusion  regarding  the  coal 
situation,  which  I  think  you  might  be  able  to  dispel — 
lighting  my  darkness  and  probably  that  of  many  of 
your  other  readers. 
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You  refer,  with  all  other  papers,  to  the  order  of  the 
Government,  prohibiting-  the  export  of  coal.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is  why  this  was  not  done  before. 
If  we  are  so  short  of  coal  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  would 
have  us  believe,  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  coal  exportation  many  months  ago — 
in  fact,  directly  exportation  for  war  purposes  became 
necessary. 

The  argument  that  we  must  export  something  to 
pay  for  our  imports,  does  not  applv  in  a  case  where  the 
article  for  export  is  of  such  necessity  as  coal — a  raw 
material,  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  which  depends  our 
very  existence,  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

I  feel  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  the  Gov- 
ernment not  having  prohibited  coal  exportation  ere 
now  and  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  briefly  explain 
the  economics  of  the  point. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  S.  Johnson. 
73,  Horsford  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 
July  26th  1919. 

[The  export  of  coal  is  maintained  partly  because  the 
profit  on  the  trade  was  used  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
domestic  and  industrial  coal.  Without  these  profits, 
a  great  deal  more  than  6s.  would  have  had  to  be 
added  to  the  price.  The  export  is  also  necessary  to 
help  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  food  and  raw  material. 
Without  the  export  of  coal  we  should  rapidly  become 
bankrupt  and  starving.  The  Government  prohibition 
was  only  partial  and  temporary. — Ed.  S.R.] 

BREAD  AND  GAMES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  the  Saturday  Review  was  the  first  paper 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  explain  to  the  public  at  this  crisis, 
in  the  article  called  '  Bread  and  Games,'  the  astound- 
ing parallel  between  what  brought  about  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  what  will  event- 
ually ruin  this  country,  you  might  like  to  see,  and 
perhaps  republish,  the  letter  which  I  have  cut  from 
the  Times  (July  17)  and  now  enclose. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  who  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  the  Times  is,  but  to  a  person  like  myself  who 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  much 
ancient  history,  the  additional  evidence,  put  forward 
in  the  letter  from  "  C.  D.  "confirms  exactly  what  your 
article  said,  and  ought  to  provide,  with  your  article, 
complete  evidence  of  what  the  present  policy  of  pay- 
ing blackmail  to  the  Proletariat  must  eventually  lead 
to.  As  you  say,  the  bread  that  the  working  classes 
eat  is  subsidised — the  letters  which  the  manufacturers 
send  out  are  subsidised — the  coal  which  the  manufac- 
turers require  is  subsidised — the  railway  facilities  upon 
which  the  raw  material,  and  the  manufactured  goods 
are  taken  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer 
are  subsidised.  The  consequence  is  that  every 
article  sent  abroad  for  export  trade  or  used 
in  home  consumption  is  provided  by  a  spurious 
system  of  costs,  reduced  as  they  are  by  sub- 
sidies paid  by  the  taxpayer.  A  nation  that  goes 
on  in  ttiis  way  is  consuming  its  own  internal  tissues.  It 
can  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  economic 
ruin  of  this  country  must  arrive.  The  remedy  is  that 
people,  rich  or  poor,  should  pay  the  full  rate  the  goods 
or  service  costs  to  produce,  without  contributions 
towards  that  cost  by  the  taxpayer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  A.  Turner. 

11,  St.  Mark's  Road,  W.  8. 

AN   UGLY  FACT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  vour  paragraph 
drawing  attention  to  the  enormous  profits  made  by  cer- 
tain people  out  of  the  war.  You  ask,  Why  not  a  levy 
on  war  made  capital?  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
something  should  be  done  in  this  direction. 

I  know  huge  profits  have  been  and  are  being  made 
in  the  sale  of  dwelling  houses  on  account  of  the  house 
famine.     Houses  costing  in  pre-war  time  ^500  to  £600 


are  being  sold  in  many  instances  for  double  such 
prices.  Men  who  have  been  making  big  war  profits  are 
prepared  to  give,  what  would  have  been  considered  be- 
fore the  war,  fabulous  sums  to  obtain  possession  of 
houses.  These  transactions  can  be  traced,  and  after  a 
fair  allowance  has  been  made  for  profits  the  balance 
should  be  claimed  by  the  Gvernment.  Why  should 
these  enormous  profits  in  house  property,  possible  only 
through  the  war  conditions,  go  into  the  pockets  of 
speculators? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Anti-Profiteer. 

REAPING    THE  WHIRLWIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  constant  mis-statements  in  your  paper 
are  unfortunate,  seeing  that  it  is  good  reading  on  the 
whole. 

Your  statement  under  above  heading,  that  "  the 
Conservatives  must  bear  their  share  of  the  blame,  for 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the  passing  of  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906,"  is  not  according  to  fact, 
for  the  Conservatives  in  the  Commons  did  vote 
against  it  but  were  outvoted  by  the  Lib. -Lab.  votes. 

It  is  true  that  in  another  place  Lord  Lansdowne 
persuaded  the  majority  to  pass  it,  but  Lord  Lansdowne 
is  not,  and  never  was,  a  Conservative. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  E.  Reid,  Colonel. 

[A  small  band  of  67  Conservatives,  led  by  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Sir  William  Bull,  divided  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  But 
the  party  did  not  officially  oppose  it :  the  party  whips 
were  not  put  on  :  many  Conservatives  voted  for  it  : 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  absent  from  the 
division. — Ed. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — There  is  a  very  homely  adage  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  All  the  fine  theories 
will  not  alter  the  simple  facts  of  life.  Mr.  Stephen 
Paget  may  talk  of  the  wonders  of  sera,  but  what  are 
the  actual  facts  of  modern  life,  so  far  as  disease  is 
concerned?  Disease  to-day  is  more  rampant  and  viru- 
lent than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Look 
at  the  toll  taken  in  a  few  months  by  influenza,  to  say 
nothing  of  consumption.  Look  ahead  at  the  average 
physique  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  to-day. 
Can  anyone  in  his  senses  say  that  things  are  anywhere 
near  as  they  should  be?  Can  anyone  but  an  idiot  pre- 
tend that  the  science  of  health  and  the  art  of  healing 
have  reached  the  final  stage  of  perfection?  The  very 
"  facts  "  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  Paget  points  have  been 
torn  to  shreds  over  and  over  again  by  authorities  quite 
as  competent  to  judge  the  evidence,  and  quite  as 
zealous  for  truth  as  he.  Suggestion  plays  such  a 
subtle  part  in  human  life  that  the  statistics  got  up  by 
the  vivisectionists  are  absolutely  valueless,  unless  they 
have  been  checked  impartially  by  authorities  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  particular  suggestion  under  which 
they  were  compiled.  To  appeal  to  the  statistics,  there- 
fore, is  futile  as  well  as  stupid,  for  there  is  an  enormous 
gap  between  suggestion  and  facts.  I  have  heard  the 
typhoid  statistics,  for  example,  torn  to  rags  by  doctors 
who  knew  the  actual  facts  first-hand.  But,  you  say, 
why  do  not  these  doctors  write  to  the  papers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Times,  to  put  the  facts  before  the  public? 
Simply  because  the  papers  have  each  "  our  medical 
correspondent,"  who  takes  precious  good  care  that  no 
argument  that  would  seriously  damage  the  cause  is  in- 
serted. 

II  there  was  a  real  and  impartial  court  to  decide  on 
the  evidence"  and  to  check  bv  cross-examination  the 
claims  put  forward  bv  vivisectors  and  bacteriologists, 
short  work  would  be  made  of  the  statistics  put  forward 
authoratively  bv  Mr.  Paget  and  his  friends.  The 
general  mass  of  mankind  merely  follow  blindly  the  lead 
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of  a  few  who  are  supposed  to  be  "  authorities  "  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  who  rely  mainly  upon  sug- 
gestion to  keep  their  end  up.  It  is  time  that  this 
should  change  for  a  better  system  which  should  give 
perfectly  fair  play  to  all  new  ideas  that  would  lead  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  diabolical  that,  the  doctor 
who,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  the  Saturday  Review 
lately,  was  struck  off  the  register  for  exposing  the 
scandal  of  surgical  operations  in  cases  of  cancer, 
should  have  no  real  means  of  defending  his  honour 
against  a  trade  union,  which  cynically  prefers  its  own 
interests  to  that  of  the  public. 

There  is  enormous  difference  between  the  authority 
of  knowledge  and  the  sham  authority  of  pretension.  In 
such  a  vital  matter  as  the  health  and  progress  of  the 
human  race,  theories  must  be  confirmed  by  actual  re- 
sults, and  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet  must  open  a 
real  tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  new  ideas.  Would 
Mr.  Paget  object? 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Lovell. 

94,  Park  Street,  W.i.,  July  21st. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
1   Sir, — Mr.    Stephen    Paget's    letter    of    July  19 
is  no  answer  to  mine  in  the  preceding  number.   He  now 
makes    a    number   of   statements    supported    by  no 
authorities  and  no  references. 

It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  deal  with  them  until 
they  have  something  more  behind  them  than  his 
assertions. 

Mr.  Paget  had  better  give  us  the  death  rate  per 
million  persons  living  from  diphtheria  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  last  thirty  years  as  set  forth  by  the 
Registrar  General,  and  then  found  his  arguments,  if 
he  can,  upon  those  figures,  which  carry  weight.  The 
somewhat  heated  asseverations  of  an  acknowledged 
partisan  carry  none. 

What  is  the  use  of  hi9  asserting  that  "  the  whole 
world  recognises  the  value  of  "  this  or  that  nostrum  of 
the  vivisectors,  when  he  well  knows  that  thousands 
of  persons,  quite  as  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of 
evidence  as  he  is,  do  not  recognise  the  value  of  those 
nostrums? 

Mr.  Paget  does  not  do  himself  justice,  he  should  give 
us  something  to  answer.  His  unsupported  assertions 
don't  afford  us  any  such  opportunity. 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

Metropole  Hotel,  Swansea.    July,  1919. 

POLYPAPIST  POISON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Reading  your  "  note  "  of  last  week,  why 
cannot  Lord  Northcliffe,  with  his  "  Children's  News- 
paper "  (remembering  the  millstone  about  the  neck), 
spare  our  young;  or,  if  he  must  insinuate  comparisons, 
depict,  say,  his  own  humble  cot  beside  a  Motherwell 
cottage,  leaving  Hamilton  Palace,  and  such  like,  to 
those  who  have  the  entree? — Yours  truly, 

Periscope. 

"TYRANNY." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  columns,  as  elsewhere,  the  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  is  characterised  as 
"tyranny,"  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
term  as  thus  applied. 

"Tyranny,"  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  term  of 
opprobrium,  although  custom  has  relegated  it  to  that 
category.  It  simply  means  the  exercise  of  that  force 
majeure  without  which  corporate  or  communal  life 
would  be  impossible.  There  must  be  rules  of  some  sort, 
anrl  in  a  community  with  varied  interests  and  widely 
differing  idiosyncrasies  no  code  is  possible  which  will 
not  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  some  individuals  or 
classes.  We  all  have  to  submit,  in  some  matters, 
willingly  or  unwillingly. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  rule  proposed  or 
implied  is  promotive  of  the  general  good  without  being 
unjustly  oppressive  either  to  classes  or  to  individual 


citizens.     If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  the  rule 
should  certainly  be  made  and  carried  out. 

Prohibitionists  contend  that  their  proposal  complies 
with  the  above  mentioned  conditions.  The  community 
would  gain  immensely  in  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity if  the  custom  of  using  strong  drink  should  cease; 
no  real  hardship,  the  habit  once  broken,  would  be  im- 
posed upon  the  present  users  of  drink  by  such  cessa- 
tion, the  need  would  oease  to  be  felt,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  next  generation,  growing  up  into  an  alcohol-free 
world,  no  desire  for  this  special  stimulant  would  be 
experienced  and  therefore  no  hardship  would  bo 
encountered.  A  temporary  inconvenience  would  have 
secured  an  inestimable  national  gain. 

How,  then,  can  this  custom  best  be  combated? 
Obviously  we  cannot  make  it  an  offence  to  take  the 
drinks  in  question,  the  objections  to  such  a  course  are 
insuperable.  But,  beginning  at  the  other  end,  we  may 
and  can  forbid  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beverages 
containing  alcohol  and  thus  attain  the  same  object  by 
means  more  practicable  and  less  inquisitional. 

To  sum  up,  if  it  is  true  that  many  and  serious  evils 
arise  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  if  it  is  true  that 
those  evils  are  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  such 
use,  if  it  is  true  that  the  advantages  arising  from  such 
use  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance  such  evils, the  case 
for  prohibition,  deliberately  and  intelligently  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  citizens,  is  complete  and  unassailable, 
and  only  to  be  opposed  by  those  who-  put  their  private 
preferences  before  the  public  good. 

Yours,  etc., 

Frank  Adkins. 

15,  Wynne  Road,  S.W.  9. 

[We  do  not  admit  that  there  are  any  evils  inherent  and 
inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of  alcohol,  and  we 
do  not  agree  that  in  a  matter  of  domestic  enjoyment 
the  majority  have  any  right  to  tyrannise  over  the 
minority.  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  read  Mill 
on  Liberty. — Ed.  5.2?.] 

THE  TRAFFIC  REPORT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  London's  Taxi-cabs  in  The 
Saturday  Review  of  19th  July,  gave  a  forecast  of  the 
Report  of  the  Traffic  Committee,  which  although  not 
strictly  accurate,  was  evidently  inspired.  I  beg  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee,  at  the  time  you  published  the 
article,  had  not  discussed  the  Report,  but  only  had  a 
draft  before  them  which  was  marked  "  Strictly  Con- 
fidential," and  the  Report  itself  was  discussed  by  them 
this  week. 

It  is  no  doubt  in  consonance  with  the  canons  of  the 
new  politics  to  disclose  the  purport  of  confidential  com- 
munications, but  it  is  strange  that  The  Saturday 
Review,  of  all  papers,  should  be  a  party  to  such 
proceedings. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Martin  Archer-Shee 
(A  Member  of  the  Committee). 
18,  St.  James'  Square, 
25th  July,  1919. 

[We  fail  to  understand  the  reproach  conveyed  by  the 
above.  Of  course,  the  article  was  inspired,  as  all 
our  articles  are,  by  brains  and  knowledge. — Ed. 
S.R.I 

MELMANISM.  * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  have  seen  your  article  re  Melmanism  and 
am  writing  to  ask  if  I  may  have  the  booklet  you  refer 
to.  I  wired  to  Lethe,  London,  as  requested,  and 
received  a  notice  of  non-delivery  from  the  Post  Office, 
your  telegraphic  address  not  being  registered. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

C.  W.  Cook. 

32,  Afghan  Road,  Falcon  Road, 

Clapham  Junction,  London,  S.W., 
Tuesday,  29th  July,  1919- 
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REVIEWS 

NIEDERGANG. 

Modern  Germany ;  Its  Rise,  Growth,  Downfall  and 
Future.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker.  John  Murray. 
15s.  net. 

THE  sudden  collapse  of  German  power  in  1918  will 
fascinate  the  historian.  None  of  the  world's 
changes  of  fortune  has  been  so  dramatic.  The  fall  of 
Byzantium  had  been  long  prepared;  Napoleon's  power 
was  slowly  broken  from  Moscow  to  Waterloo.  But  in 
July,  1918,  some  questioned  whether  the  Western 
Allies  could  hold  out  long  enough  for  American 
assistance  to  avert  their  defeat;  in  November  Germany 
had  lost  the  war  and  was  ablaze  with  revolution.  The 
collapse  was  not  brought  about  by  military  pressure 
alone.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  indeed,  asserts  that 
"William  II.  ruined  the  life-work  of  Moltke,"  adduc- 
ing as  proof  the  fact  that  the  army  asked  for  an  armis- 
tice. But  it  did  not  do  so  until  not  merely  was  it  out- 
numbered and  faced  by  the  continuous  arrival  of  fresh 
enemy  troops,  but  the  political  and  economic  structure 
of  the  State  from  which  it  drew  its  supplies  was  break- 
ing down.  Up  to  the  last  days  when  German  officers 
and  men  knew  that  the  war  was  lost,  the  retreat  was 
orderly,  and,  so  far  as  military  considerations  alone 
were  concerned,  the  army  might  have  stood  on  the 
Meuse,  or  defended  the  Rhine  frontier  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  German  State  did  not  collapse,  because 
the  army  was  defeated ;  the  army  became  unable  to 
fight,  because  the  organization  of  the  State  was  giving 
way.  The  Western  Allies  could  not  smash  the  German 
military  machine  until  they  had  made  the  load  too  great 
for  the  power-house  behind.  To  understand  why  Ger- 
many broke  down  just  at  that  point  involves  a  political 
and  economic  synthesis  based  upon  an  exact  knowledge 
of  what  happened  in  Germany  between  1914  and  1918. 

Until  we  have  that  knowledge,  useful  criticism  has  to 
confine  itself  to  the  German  State  as  we  knew  it  before 
the  veil  was  drawn.  It  is  in  his  account  of  the 
economic  and  political  structure  of  Germany  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  that  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  is  at  his  best. 
As  a  descriptive  economist  he  is  thorough  and  accurate. 
The  chapters  on  rural  and  manufacturing  industries, 
on  railways  and  inland  water  transport,  and  on 
shipping  and  shipbuilding,  are  overwhelmingly  com- 
plete and  free  from  the  repetition  which  mars  the  other 
sections  of  the  volume.  They  explain  how  a  country 
with  poor  soil,  an  inclement  climate,  and  natural 
difficulties  of  transport  developed  a  prosperous  and 
vigorously  expanding  agriculture.  The  author's 
description  of  the  varying  characteristics  of  rural  in- 
dustry in  the  large  estates  of  East  Prussia,  the  medium- 
sized  properties  of  middle  Germany,  and  the  small  cul- 
tivations of  the  Rhenish  Province,  clearly  establishes 
Germany's  landed  population  as  one  source  of  her 
strength.  The  organization  of  the  transport  of  German 
goods  by  rail  and  water  and  the  assistance  thereby 
rendered  to  industry  and  trade  are  admirably  described. 
The  otherwise  excellent  account  of  political  parties 
suffers  from  the  omission  to  notice  the  influence  of  the 
Free  Liberals  and  Radicals,  as  opposed  to  both 
National  Liberals  and  Socialists,  which  was  far  greater 
than  their  numbers  in  the  Reichstag  would  indicate. 
It  is  curious  also  that  the  author  does  not  mention 
among  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  what  was  probably  the  chief  :  conscription. 
Alike  in  Germany  and  France,  the  obligation  of  military 
service  made  more  revolutionaries  than  any  other  single 
factor.  And  while  the  bulk  of  what  the  author  says 
regarding  the  unreality  of  democratic  forms  in  pre-war 
Germany  is  justified,  he  omits  to  note  that  the 
Reichstag  had  more  influence  over  foreign  affairs  than 
our  own  House  of  Commons;  while  no  German  Chan- 
cellor of  recent  years  found  it  possible  to  continue  for 
long  in  office  without  the  support  <>f  a  majority  in  the 

Reichstag*. 


The  historical  sections  of  the  book  are  much  less 
satisfactory,  for  unlike  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  and  Sir 
A.  W.  Ward,  who  have  recently  written  on  different 
aspects  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  is  not  a  his- 
torian. This  section  of  his  book  is  mainly  propaganda; 
and  the  time  for  propaganda  is  past.  It  is  true,  for 
example,  that  the  Hohenzollerns  were  originally  robber 
knights;  so  were  the  Roman  kings,  while  the  Saxons 
who'  founded  the  English  kingdoms  were  barbarous 
tribal  chiefs,  and  Wessex  may  be  considered  the 
Prussia  of  the  Heptarchy.  Frederick  the  Great's 
seizure  of  Silesia  was  in  conformity  with  the  political 
morality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  at  least 
as  justifiable  as  the  seizure  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz.  Using  history  in  this  sort  of  way  to 
condemn  a  nation  for  the  crimes  of  its  ancestors  is  quite 
inadmissible ;  the  lessons  of  history  lie  not  in  pre- 
cedents, but  in  processes.  If  Mr.  Barker  is  seriously 
analysing  the  effects  of  their  history  on  the  present 
characteristics  of  the  German  State  and  its  people, 
how  does  he  come  to  omit  the  30  Years'  War,  the 
horrors  of  which  burnt  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  suc- 
ceeding generations? 

.  Nor  is  his  modern  history  more  satisfactory.  To  say 
that  "  the  whole  nation  became  "  this,  that,  or  the  other 
as  the  result  of  the  late  Kaiser's  policy,  is  to  ascribe 
quite  an  undue  importance  to  the  personal  element  in 
history,  while  for  an  impartial  account  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  decade  previous  to  191 4  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  consult  Mr.  Gooch.  Nor 
does  the  author  grasp  the  imminence  of  the  Slav 
menace  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  The  condemnation  of  German  policy  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  not  in  the  anti-Slavism  which  dictated 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  and  German  support  of  it,  but 
in  the  pursuit  in  face  of  that  menace  of  a  naval  and 
later,  a  Belgian  policy  to  which  England  was  opposed. 

Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  chapters  on  the  future  of  Germany 
are  suggestive  and  well-reasoned,  SO'  far  as  his  material 
will  allow.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  he  thinks 
probable  the  falling  apart  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  events  of  the  last  nine  months 
have  confirmed  our  refusal  to  think  this  likely.  The 
movement  for  a  separate  Rhenish  Republic  originated 
entirely  under  French  stimulation,  and  even  so  has 
fizzled  out.  Visitors  to  pre-war  Germany  were  often 
deceived  by  municipal  or  provincial  pride  into  assigning 
to  Particularismus  an  altogether  disproportionate  signi- 
ficance. The  German  Empire  in  its  foundation  was  not, 
as  Mr.  Belloc  has  said,  "an  artificial  Empire";  nor 
was  it,  as  Mr.  Barker  seems  to  imply,  held  together 
merely  by  the  prestige  of  Prussia.  The  establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  took  about  two  generations,  and 
1870  was  only  a  dramatic  act  which  derived  its  real 
significance  from  the  history  of  Germany  from  Jena  to 
Sedan.  The  German  Empire  is  based  on  the  economic 
and  cultural  interests  of  seventy  million  people  in 
Central  Europe.  The  hegemony  of  Prussia  has  been 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  German  people,  who 
believed,  on  grounds  of  history  and  present-day 
politics,  that  their  interests  needed  Prussian  strength 
and  organising  ability.  Is  that  belief  likely  to  be  less 
strongly  held  now?  During  the  terrible  months  since 
November,  when  a  general  dissolution  of  society  in 
Germany  threatened  to  engulf  her  in  the  anarchy  and 
desolation  that  have  devastated  Eastern  Europe,  the 
thin  line  of  organised  State  life,  sagging  visibly  in  the 
revolutionary  storm,  was  pulled  taut  by  Prussia.  The 
peace  terms  drive  home  the  lesson.  Economically,  the 
future  of  Germany  looks  black,  and  it  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker  suggests,  that  declining  industries  and 
diminishing  population  will  put  an  end  for  ever  to  her 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  estimate  the  recuperative  powers  of  a  nation, 
and  such  jiowers  may  find  scope  in  Russia.  Another 
alternative  is  that  passions  may  cool  more  quickly  than 
at  the  minute  seems  likely,  and  our  interest  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  Germany  be  recognised.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure.  Defeat  is  a  better  teacher  than  vic- 
tory. The  Germans  will  be  prcpared.to  work  hard  and 
make  sacrifices. 
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THK    LAST    DROP    OF  HORRY. 

Supplement  to  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Paget  Toy n bee.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press.     17s.  net. 

MR.  PAGET  TOYNBEE  is  evidently  determined  to 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  interest  out  of  his  favour- 
ite Horace.  But  why  is  an  age  that  never  writes  letters 
thus  deluged  with  eighteenth  century  correspondence? 
Is  it  to  remind  us  of  what  treasures  we  have  renounced 
bv  our  habits  of  "phoning"  and  "typing"?  That 
were  a  laudable  object,  though,  we  fear,  the  attempt  to 
bring  us  back  to  letter-writing  is  quite  hopeless.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  supplementary  letters  that  strike  us 
as  worth  the  issue  of  these  two  volumes.  The  account 
of  the  third  Lord  Orford's  madness,  and  the  care  and 
attention  of  LTncIe  Horace  who  succeeded  the  nephew 
in  the  title,  are  new  matter.  Oddly  enough,  the  most 
interesting  letters  are  not  Walpole's,  but  the  first  Lord 
Holland's,  and  are  printed  in  the  foot  notes.  Henry 
Fox  is  almost  uniformly  represented  as  a  cynic,  a 
kindly,  genial,  generous  man,  but  a  scoffer  and  a 
despiser  of  the  objects  of  other  men's  ambitions. 

The   correspondence    between    Walpole    and  Lord 
Holland  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's  promotion  to  an 
Earldom  is  the  most  animated  in  the  first  volume. 
Holland   falls   on    "  my    dear    Hori's  "    neck,  meta- 
phorically, in  his  eagerness  to  procure  his  interest  with 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that  time  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  King.    The  cynical  philosopher  can- 
not sleep  o'  nights  until  he  has  received  some  definite 
pledge  from  the  Duke  that  the  number  of  pearl  points 
on  his  coronet  shall  be  increased  and  raised  above  the 
cap ;  and  when  the  matter  has  been  closed  against  him, 
"my  dear  Hori  "  becomes  once  more  "  my  dear  sir." 
It  was  the  King  who  refused  him  the  Earldom  with  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  princes.      For  the  man  who 
carried  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  through  the  House  of 
Commons  was  Henry  Fox.       It  was  a  disgracefully 
weak  peace,  and  Fox  only  secured  a  majority  by  whole- 
sale bribery  of  members.    Still  he  did  it  :  he  faced  all 
the  unpopularity,  and  even  the  danger,  for  the  days  of 
impeachment   were   not  over;*  the   trial   of  Warren 
Hastings  occurred  twenty  years  later.      If  there  was 
one    man    to    whom    George    III.    ought    to  have 
been  grateful  it  was  Henry  Fox  :  but  it  is  an  old  story 
that  monarchs  hate  those  who  do  their  dirty  work ;  and 
a  baron  Lord  Holland  remained.    We  cannot  say  that 
we  think  Horace  Walpole's  letters   to   Madame  du 
Deffand    are    worth    reproduction.      Walpole  knew 
French  very  well  :  but  no  man  can  write  a  foreign 
tongue  with  sufficient  elegance  or  wit  to  bear  compari- 
son with  native  compositions.     We  don't  pretend  to 
be  sufficiently  equipped  for  a  criticism  of  Walpole's 
French  style ;  but  we  feel  certain  that  any  educated 
Frenchman  would  point  out  manv  faults.   We  like  best 
of  all  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Orford  when  quite  old 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton — the  date  is  1792.     "  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Queen  of  Naples  was  so  much 
shocked  at  the  treatment  of  her  heroic  sister  "  (Marie 
Antoinette).     "  Xo  Christian  martyr  was  ever  tortured 
so  inhumanly  for  three  years  together — nor  is  there  on 
record  any  memorial  of  such  over-savage  barbarities 
as  have  been  committed  by  that  atrocious  and  detest- 
able nation — a  nation  as  contemptible  as  it  is  odious — 
and  when  Lafayette,  after  the  affair  of  Lisle,  called 
them  cowardly  cannibals,  he  gave   but  a  faint  idea  of 
half  their  detestable  qualities.    Who  can  enumerate  a 
quarter  of  the  massacres  those  horrible  monsters  have 
committed?  or  who   can   calculate   or  guess   at  the 
agonies  thev  have  occasioned  in  the  friends  of  the  sur- 
vivors?   France  must  be  abhorred  to  latest  posterity." 
Not  ten  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
the  leaders  of  both  political  parties,   Pitt  and  Fox, 
and  all  the  fashionable  world  of  London,  flocked  over 
to  Pnris  to  shake  hands  with  the  First  Consul,  and, 
had   Bonaparte   wished,    a   friendship  with  England 
mi^ht  then  have  begun.     Has  anybody  said  anything 
worse  of  the  Germans  than  Walpole  wrote  of  the 
French?     Does  "abhorred  to  latest  posterity"  mean 
ten  years,  or  how  long? 


A   DULL  POST  BAG. 

A  House  of  Letters.  Edited  by  Ernest  Betham. 
Jarrold.     5s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  instance  of  the  truth,  not  always 
realised  by  editors  and  publishers,  that  the  letters 
of  interesting  people  are  not  always,  or  necessarily, 
interesting.  Matilda  Betham,  diarist,  poetess,  and  por- 
trait painter,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  had  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  world  of 
fashion  and  in  the  world  of  literature.  There  are  letters 
in  this  volume  from  Lady  Bedingfeld  and  Lady 
Jerningham,  the  chatelaines  of  the  two  great  Catholic 
houses  in  Norfolk.  There  are  also  letters  from 
Coleridge  and  his  wife,  from  Southey,  and  from  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
interest  of  the  correspondence  is  very  slender.  Charles 
Lamb  undertook,  rashly,  to  correct  the  proofs  of  one  of 
Miss  Betham's  poems,  and  he  was  frequently  asked 
his  opinion  on  others.  Lamb  always  said  the  poems 
were  "very  pretty,"  a  safe,  even  if  an  untrue,  judg- 
ment. But  the  task  of  revising  the  proofs  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  because,  as  he  wrote,  "  My  sister 
has  been  taken  with  one  of  her  violent  illnesses." 
Indeed,  the  letters  about  the  intermittent  fits  of  mad- 
ness that  overtook  poor  Mary  Lamb  are  the  saddest  in 
the  world.  There  are  also  two  letters  from  Mary 
Lamb,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  kindness  and 
common-sense.  There  is  another  letter  from  Mary  to 
little  Barbara  Betham,  describing  the  transformation  of 
a  bare  attic  in  Temple  Lane  into  a  snug  study  for 
Charles  Lamb  by  cutting  out  prints  from  their  old 
books  and  pasting  them  all  over  the  walls  that  is  quite 
up  to  the  style  of  the  best  correspondence.  Lamb's 
short  notes  are  amusing  ;  he  couldn't  be  dull  if  he  tried  ; 
and  he  was  either  pathetic  or  comic.  We  don't  wonder 
that  he  despaired  of  a  poetess  who  rhymed  "yoke" 
with  "  pope,"  and  used  "  sung  for  sang,"  and  his  per- 
plexity over  a  printer's  mistake  of  "trill  "  for  "kill" 
is  amusing  enough.  But  the  letters  from  Southey  and 
the  Coleridges  are  trivial  and  filled  with  details  about 
family  matters  and  making-  appointments  to  call,  etc. 
The  letters  no  doubt  give  a  picture  of  manners  at  the 
end  of  the  eigtheenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  the  ground  is  familiar ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  give  as  our  opinion  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  labour  that  must  have  been 
expended  by  the  editor  in  the  making  of  this  book. 

W.  G. 

The  Memorial  Biography  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.  Edited 
by  Lord  Hawke,  Lord  Harris  and  Sir  Home 
Gordon.    Constable.    21s.  net. 

BUT  few  of  us  can  remember  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
before  he  became  monumental.  The  portrait  by 
Archibald  Stuart  Wortley,  which  hangs  in  the  Pavilion 
at  Lords,  as  reproduced  in  this  admirable  volume,  faith- 
fully conveys  the  dominating  figure  that  we  know.  It 
was  painted  in  1888.  When  Mr.  G.  W.  Beldam  took 
his  action-photographs  of  W.  G.  in  such  characteristic 
attitudes  as  the  finish  of  his  pull-drive,  the  Doctor 
had  become  still  bulkier.  Very  interesting,  therefore, 
is  the  picture  of  the  English  twelve  in  Canada,  which 
also  hangs  at  Lords,  dating  about  1874.  In  it  appears 
a  slim  young  man,  rather  like  some  of  the  earlier 
Australian  players ;  the  athlete  who  could  hold  his  own 
in  the  hundred  yards  and  over  hurdles.  The  difference 
is  almost  as  marked  as  between  the  Lord  Salisbury  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  later 
years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  In  either  case, 
W.  G.,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  Thanks 
largely  to  his  beard,  he  resembled  those  huge  mys- 
terious sculptures  that  look  down  on  the  visitor  in  the 
Assyrian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  was  nothing  of  mystery,  however,  about  his 
character.  From  first  to  last  W.  G.  remained  a  plain, 
honest  Englishman,  such  as  a  country  doctor's  son 
should  be.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  was  a  great  big  boy, 
delighting  in  practical  jokes,  whether  as  their  per- 
petrator or  as  their  victim.     Thus  we  get  a  capital 
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story  of  how,  when  he  took  up  golf,  he  mystified  J.  H. 
Taylor  by  borrowing  some  ancient  clubs  with  long  faces 
and  twisted  shafts.  "  We  must  fit  you  out,  Doctor, 
you  can't  play  with  these  !  "  exclaimed  the  horrified 
professional.  His  repartees  could  certainly  be  trenchant, 
but  there  was  no  malice  about  them,  unless,  perhaps, 
when  he  descended  on  a  "slacker"  or  a  ,  man  who 
boasted  that  he  had  never  made  a  "duck."  "What! 
never  made  a  blob  in  your  life?  Then  last  is  your  place  : 
you  haven't  played  long  enough  !  "  Indolence  he  could 
not  endure,  because  he  put  his  whole  heart  into  the 
pursuit,  whether  it  was  cricket,  or  golf,  or  beagling,  or 
bowls.  And  his  capacity  for  enduranoe  was — to  use  a 
word  that  obtrudes  itself  too  frequently  in  these  pages 
— "phenomenal."  He  would  make  a  century  after 
sitting  up  all  night  over  a  maternity  case;  he  would 
rise  in  the  small  hours  to  go  fishing  or  shooting  before 
he  batted,  bowled  and  fielded  all  day  ;  railway  journeys 
and  dances  had  no  effect  on  his  eye.  Yet,  though  a 
non-smoker,  he  rejoiced  in  his  victuals  and  drink. 

This  '  Memorial  Biography  '  assumes  the  form  of  a 
chronological  record  into  which  are  cleverly  spatch- 
cocked the  reminiscences  of  contemporary  cricketers. 
Thanks  to  it  we  can  realise  that  W.  G.  was  a  brilliant 
outfield,  though  not  so  good,  we  imagine,  as  his  brother 
G.  F.,  before  he  took  to  point,  where  again  he  was  ex- 
celled by  E.  M.  In  the  dim  past  he  also  bowled 
medium  pace,  with  an  incline  from  leg.  Lord  Harris 
tells  us  that  he  began  to  cultivate  his  insinuating  slows 
in  the  seventies.  These  things,  though  he  left  us  such 
a  short  time  since,  belong  to  cricket  legend. 

In  his  prime  as  a  batsman,  Dr.  Grace  had  little  of  the 
gracefulness  of  a  Palairet,  a  Spooner,  a  Hobbs,  or  a 
Donald  Knight ;  he  belonged  to  the  Doric,  not  the  Ionic 
school.  But  he  overtowered  all  other  cricketers  in  his 
mastery  over  the  ball ;  it  was  always  met  plumb  in  the 
middle  of  the  bat  and  placed  to1  a  hair's-breadth  between 
the  fields.  As  Captain  Warner  well  says,  the  state  of 
the  wicket  never  worried  him,  and,  using  his  height,  he 
always  played  off  balls,  instead  of  leaving  them  alone 
in  Shrewsbury's  cautious  way.  We  agree  with  a  writer 
in  this  volume  that  his  was  mainly  wrist  and  forearm 
work.  But  he  could  open  his  shoulders,  and  Mr.  C.  K.  • 
Francis  relates  that  in  Canada  he  saw  W.  G.  "hit  a 
ball  into  a  house  130  yards  off  in  a  style  that  would 
have  made  'Buns'  [Thornton]  jealous."  He  had  all 
the  strokes,  though  he  abandoned  the  old-fashioned  leg- 
sweep  (revived  in  the  last  University  match  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  C.  Wood)  for  the  safer  glide,  and  played  medium 
or  fast  bowling  with  more  confidence  than  slow.  Alfred 
Shaw  frequently  puzzled  him,  though  he  was  at  home 
with  Fred  Morley's  shooters. 

We  get  rather  too  much  in  these  pages  about 
Grace's  bowling.  It  was  astonishingly  effective  on 
occasions,  and  men  who1  played  him  for  the  first  time 
generally  succumbed  either  l.b.w.  or  through  the 
square-leg  trap.  But  he  got  wickets  for  the  most  part 
through  the  mental  obfuscation  produced  by  the  vast 
form  and  the  shuffling  run  followed  by  a  ball  that  was 
mouse  like  when  compared  with  the  mountain.  County 
players  have  told  us  that  the  many  inches  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Trumble,  the  Australian,  created  in  them  much  the 
same  sort  of  intellectual  paralysis. 

When  the  late  C.  E.  Green  toasted  W.  G.  at  the 
centenary  dinner  of  Lord's  as  "the  greatest  cricketer 
that  ever  lived,  or  ever  will  live,"  the  compliment  was 
true.  Mr.  Croome  very  aptly  remarks  that  if  Grace 
was  to  bat  on  the  marl-prepared  pitches  of  to-day,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  him  out.     His  great  scores 


were  made  on  fiery  wickets,  with  one  ball  shooting  dead 
and  the  next  flying  shoulder  high,  and  against  such 
bumping  bowlers  as  George  Freeman,  Emmett  and 
Mclntyre.  Year  after  year  he  went  on,  and  when 
pavilion  oracles  proclaimed  that  "  the  Old  Man  was 
done  for,"  he  promptly  made  a  century  in  his  best 
style.  "  Ranji,"  the  apostle  of  the  new  quick-footed 
school,  had  a  glorious  day,  but  that  day  was  brief,  and 
it  was  an  obese  and  lethargic  Prince  that  made  his  final 
appearance  at  Lord's.  Comparing  him  with  Murdoch, 
his  great  Australian  rival,  Alec  Bannerman  said, 
"  W.  G.  has  forgotten  more  about  batting  than  Billy 
ever  knew."  We  should,  for  that  matter,  put  Victor 
Trumper  and  Mr.  Clem  Hill  at  his  best  before  Murdoch. 
But  Billy,  and  a  good  many  others,  could  have  taught 
Grace  points  in  captaincy.  Frankly  he  was  not  a  good 
captain.  He  kept  himself  on  far  too  long,  and  as  Mr. 
F.  R.  Spofforth  remarks  in  a  notable  contribution,  he 
never  learnt  from  David  Gregory  and  Murdoch  how  the 
field  should  be  modified  to  suit  batsmen's  peculiarities. 

W.  G.  was  often  accused  of  sharp  practice,  but  it  all 
merely  comes  to  this ;  that  he  was  for  the  rigour  of  the 
game,  and  not  above  bustling  a  nervous  umpire  by 
appeals  from  point.  In  the  notorious  run-out  of  Mr.  S.  P. 
Jones,  who  had  gone  out  to  pat  the  ground,  in  the  Test 
Match  of  1882,  Grace  was  well  within  his  rights,  only 
one  would  rather  it  had  not  occurred  in  a  Test  Match. 
We  ■remember  well  how  Murdoch  went  up  the  pitch  and 
addressed  him  with  winged  words. 

AN  AMERICAN  ON  WELT-POLITIK. 

The  Chaos  in  Europe.    By  Frederick  Moore.  Putnam. 
6s.  net. 

MR.  FREDERICK  MOORE  is  an  American 
journalist  familiar  with  Russia,  China,  Turkey 
and  the  Balkans.  The  contents  of  his  present  volume, 
though  they  only  run  to  192  pages,  are  much  more 
comprehensive  than  would  appear  from  the  title.  They 
constitute,  in  fact,  a  considered  criticism  of  American 
policy  in  regard  to  the  war.  The  principal  points  dis- 
cussed are  the  lateness  of  America's  entry,  and  her 
attitude  now  towards  European  reconstruction ;  the 
Russian  situation,  including  Japanese  action  in  Siberia; 
and  American  policy  in  regard  to  China.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Introduction  to  the  book  is  written  by  Professor 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  as  well  as  from  the  theses  advanced, 
one  may  infer  that  the  author  may  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  moderate  Republican  supporters  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  school  of  thought,  of  which  ex-President 
Taft  is  a  member,  and  with  which  Wall  Street  is 
largely  in  sympathy,  bases  its  support  of  the  League  on 
more  realistic  grounds  than  those  occupied  by  President 
Wilson's  democratic  supporters.  Mr.  Moore's  thesis 
is  that  the  League  should  in  the  first  instance  be  consti- 
tuted by  an  immediate  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  which  have 
been  at  war  with  Germany.  The  League  so  formed  is 
to  be  invested  wth  far-reaching  economic  powers 
enabling  it  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food,  fuel, 
and  raw  materials  and  the  use  of  merchant  shipping. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  experience  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  by  now  have  disillusioned  Mr.  Moore 
regarding  the  practicability  at  this  end  of  the  immediate 
constitution  of  such  a  League,  even  if  American  oppo- 
sition to  a  deep  entanglement  in  European  affairs  could 
have  been  overcome.  The  advocates  of  the  immediate 
practicability  of  a  powerful  League  have  based  their 
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argument  on  the  assumption  that  the  experience  of 
war,  coupled  with  the  dire  economic  need  of  Europe, 
would  produce  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  submission 
to  a  controlling  authority.  We  believe  this  psychology 
to  be  erroneous.  Since  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
controlling  authority  by  the  united  force  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States,  while  theoretically 
possible,  is  not  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  such  an 
establishment  must  be  by  consent  of  the  nations  who 
are- to  submit  to  it.  Passive  consent  will  not  suffice; 
there  must  be  active  co-operation.  Now  the  close  of  a 
disastrous  war  is  not  the  time  favourable  to  co-opera- 
tion. All  the  habits  of  mind  generated  in  war-time  are 
against  it.  Co-operation  requires  long  views  and  very 
enlightened  self-interest ;  but  war  generates  intolerance 
of  others'  views  and  interests,  consideration  merely  of 
immediate  advantage,  and  the  subordination  of  thought 
to  passion.  Compromise  is  a  virtue  of  prosperity. 
Europe  needs  order  and  credit ;  to  time  and  economic 
nature  must  be  left  the  rest. 

Mr.  Moore's  chapters  advocating  intervention  in 
Russia  and  his  consideration  of  American  policy  in 
regard  to  China  are  extraordinarily  interesting.  His 
comment  on  the  Bolsheviks  is  worth  quoting:  "Com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
massacres  and  other  loss  of  life  they  have  already 
caused  and  will  further  cause,  the  French  Revolution 
was  a  transient  episode  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
lynchings."  Mr.  Moore  contends  that  intervention 
should  have  taken  place  two  years  ago,  and  evidently 
thinks  that  President  Wilson's  successful  opposition  to 
the  Japanese  intervention  agreed  to  by  England  and 
France  was  a  mistake.  He  advocates  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  liberation  of  Russia  from  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  in  assisting  her  "in  re-organization,  im- 
posing it  on  her  by  force,  if  necessary."  Whether  or 
not  he  is  right  in  this  particular  case — to  our  mind  the 
whole  question  is  whether  the  job  is  not  too  big  for  us 
to  tackle' — Mr.  Moore's  views  on  the  Backward  State 
axe  thoroughly  sound.  He  urges  "an  end  of 
squeamish  consideration  for  the  rights  of  backward 
peoples — whose  present  condition  and  hopes  of  future 
democracy  are  often  greatly  enhanced  by  foreign 
control  "  ;  and  develops  his  thesis  in  the  case  of  China 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  command  uniform  assent, 
as  some  people  do  not  admit  that  China  is  behind  her 
neighbours  in  point  of  civilisation.  Incidentally, 
he  appraises  very  justly  British  colonial  policy. 
And,  fittingly,  he  ends  on  the  note  of  the 
enormous  effort  that  is  required  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  coupled  with  a  caveat  in 
regard  to  the  idealism  of  Mr.  Wilson  :  "To  reconcile 
the  differences  of  views  between  many  of  the  aspiring 
peoples  will  prove  to  be  impossible  except  by  force." 
The  ethnographical  map,  though  an  improvement  on 
the  entire  absence  of  such  aids  which  is  too  often 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  book,  is  of  little  use, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  indicate  intermixtures 
and  minorities. 

A  FINE  SPANISH  NOVEL. 

The  Four  Horsemen.    By  V.  B.  Ibafiez.  Translated 
by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan.  Constable.  6s.  net. 

WE  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Howells  that 
Ibanez  is  "easily  the  first  of  living  novelists 
outside  of  Spain."  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
reservations  which  accompanied  this  dictum.  Mr. 
Hardy  no  doubt  would  have  been  excluded  as  no  longer 
writing,  but  what  about  Mr.  Conrad?  Perhaps  he  is 
counted  among  the  Poles,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  his 
list  of  candidates.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
novel  is  a  work  of  genius  on  its  merits.  We  can  say 
nothing-  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  which  make 
Spanish  so  fine  a  medium  for  writing  :  they  are  difficult 
to  preserve,  and  have  not  been  preserved  by  the  trans- 
lator. The  story  is  about  three  generations  of  men,  a 
Spaniard  who  has  a  ranch  in  the  Argentines,  a  French- 
man who  ran  away  from  the  war  of  1870  and  became 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  son,  a  typical  "  rasta  "  who  sets 
up  a  studio  in  Paris  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  his 


father.  There  arc  perfunctory  love  intcresls,  an  intrigm 
to  open  the  book  and  a  betrothal  to  close  it,  but  we 
should  imagine  the  author  was  less  interested  in  them 
than  the  reader.  It  is  a  novel  about  men,  about  the  call 
of  France  on  her  children,  about  the  crushing  weight  of 
the  war  on  everyone  at  the  front  or  behind  it.  The 
father  goes  to  his  chateau  on  the  Marne  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  is  caught  up  in  the  retreat  of  the  army,  remains 
to  guard  his  village  with  the  Germans,  and  suffers  the 
lot  of  the  vanquished.  As  a  mere  piece  of  writing,  it  is 
wonderful ;  as  a  document  it  is  convincing.  The 
change  in  the  son,  less  unexpected,  is  well  managed, 
and  the  story  slows  down  to  its  inevitable  conclusion  of 
death  and  re-birth  in  a  fine  full  close.  The  grand- 
father's chapter  is  excellent  description  :  he  is  a  man 
after  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  own  heart. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  The  Trial  Stone,'  by  John  Gower  (Allen  &  Unwin, 
6s.  6d.  net),  may  be  said  to  contain  the  beginnings  of  three  or  four 
novels  and  the  endings  of  none.  The  childhood  of  Felix  Neville, 
the  spoiled  boy  and  his  family  might  have  led  to  a  dozen  different, 
but  not  to  thy;  one  ;  Felix'  on  his  way  through  the  world  is  too 
slight  a  theme  and  demanded  the  powers  of  a  Laurence  Oliphant 
to  work  it  out  as  the  author  has  attempted  to  do,  and  Felix  as  a 
Staff  Officer  in  the  Butterfly  Corps  is  filled  with  too  much  bitter 
indignation  to  fall  readily  into  the  frame  of  a  novel.  Yet  the 
author  displays  undoubted  gifts  of  writing  and  observation,  and 
when  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  construct  a  plot,  he  may  do 
great  things. 

'The  Shining  Road,'  by  George  A.  Chamberlain  (Collins, 
7s.  net),  once  you  get  over  the  improbability  of  the  preliminary 
situation,  is  an  interesting  piece  of  psychology,  especially  of  the 
American  mind.  The  "  Hon.  Andrea  Pellor,"  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  in  South  Africa  to  a  diamond  magnate,  asks  for  a  ride 
in  a  chance-met  aeroplane,  landed  on  the  sands.  She  is  carried 
off  to  the  interior  and  spends  eight  weeks  in  all  honour  with  the 
owner  of  the  plane,  which  was  damaged  on  landing.  The  spiritual 
and  physical  events  of  those  weeks  and  their  re-entry  into  civilisa- 
tion in  triumph  as  man  and  wife  make  up  a  story  which  will  hold 
readers  of  romance  from  start  to  finish. 

'  Two  Months,'  by  Herbert  Tremaine  (Daniel,  7s.  net),  is  a 
thoughtful  piece  of  realism,  a  slice  of  life  from  a  country  town  in 
1917.  It  reflects  the  discontent  of  a  very  large  number  of  people, 
young  and  not  so  young,  who,  finding  themselves  in  a  civilisation 
made  ready  for  their  use,  rebelled  against  the  attempt  by  an  older 
generation  of  its  shapers  to  have  the  decision  as  to  its  destinies. 
The  author  has  evidently  much  experience  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
outer  suburbs,  and  hits  its  protagonists  off  to  the  life,  with  such 
unkind  precision  that  we  fear  he  will  not  be  so  welcome  as  before 
on  his  return  to  Wyllock.  The  style  is  a  compound  of  gasps  and 
gushes,  quite  in  the  modern  way ;  and  the  heroine  "  senses  " 
people's  meanings  vaguely.  The  writing  is  just  good  enough  to 
be  exasperatingly  bad. 

'  Kate  Plus  Ten,'  by  Edgar  Wallace  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  is 
a  very  good  detective  story  told  backwards,  that  is,  the  story  of  a 
great  crime  described  from  its  inception  and  working-out.  Kate 
Westhanger,  the  lovable  heroine  of  the  book,  is  the  strategist  of  a 
band  of  criminals  devoted  to  the  task  of  making  perfect  plans — 
art  for  art's  sake — and  when  she  finds  out  that  her  associates 
really  hold  the  same  ideas  as  to  property  as  the  police,  her  whole 
world  falls  to  pieces.    We  recommend  this  book  to  holiday  readers. 

'  Wildersomf.,'  by  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  is 
another  of  his  tales  of  the  moors  and  uplands.  It  is  the  history 
of  Christopher  Wade  and  his  struggle  with  the  encroachments  of 
the  moor  on  the  cultivated  area,  and  of  Dr.  Thwaite  and  his  fight 
with  the  White  Death  or  consumption.  Christopher's  wooing 
supplies  the  love  interest.    The  story  is  thin,  but  well-told. 


BEFORE  GOING  ON 
YOUR  HOLIDAY 

THE  holiday  season  is  the  harvest  time  for  the  busy  burglar 
and  housebreaker.  Protect  the  contents  of  your  home  before 
going  away  by  taking  out  the  "ALL-IN"  POLICY  which, 
for  an  inclusive  premium  of  5/-  per  £100  per  annum  (minimum 
premium  7/6).  covers  you  not  only  against  burglary  and  house- 
breaking, but  also  against  practically  every  serious  risk  to  which, 
as  a  householder,  you  are  liable. 

Write  to-day.  a  postcard  will  do.  for  full  particulars  of  this 
comprehensive  policy. 


Address:    "All-in"  Policy  Dept. 


41  Threadneedle   Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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1  Crabtree  House,'  by  Howell  Evans  (Grant  Richards,  7s.  net), 
is  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
theatrical  and  lower  middle-class  life,  and  the  power  to  present 
it  in  an  interesting  and  life-like  way.  He  has  been  compared  to 
Dickens,  but  that,  we  think,  is  trying  him  too  high,  at  any  rate,  at 
this  stage  of  his  career.  He  is  much  nearer  Albert  Smith,  and  it 
is  no  mean  praise  to  be  the  Albert  Smith  of  our  time.  Crabtree 
House  is  a  boarding-house  for  members  of  "  the  profession,"  and 
to  it  are  brought  the.  heroine,  her  family  and  friends  by  various 
paths.  Its  owner  is  an  extremely  well-drawn  character,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  old  actor  when  he  is  called  on  to  take  part  in 
the  management  of  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  novel  of 
the  old  style,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  tale  both  interesting  and  amusing. 

'  A  Sailor's  Home,'  by  Richard  Dehan  (Heinemann,  7s.  net),  is 
a  collection  of  sixteen  short  tales  by  the  popular  author  of  '  A 
Dop  Doctor.'  Some  of  them  are  in  a  curious  sort  of  dialect 
intended  probably  to  represent  London  lower-class  pronunciation. 
The  stories  are  to  be  classified  as  attempts  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Garvice,  the  early  Mr.  Wells,  and  the  weaker  Besant, 
and  are  quite  successful  in  their  way. 

'The  Mighty  Arm,'  by  Carlton  Dawe  (Long,  7s.  net),  is  a 
murder  mystery.  "The  girl  opposite  "  runs  into  Mr.  Tenterdon's 
arms  in  a  fog  and  disappears  into  the  darkness.  Mr.  Tenterdon 
tries  her  door,  finds  it  open,  goes  up  to  her  rooms,  and  finds  a 
dead  man  on  the  floor,  with  a  hat-pin  dagger  in  his  heart.  He 
takes  it  out  and  returns  to  his  own  rooms,  hiding  his  adventure 
from  the  police.  How  he  met  the  heroine  again,  and  what  hap- 
pened the  reader  can  discover  in  quite  a  good  story. 

'  The  Mystery  of  the  Heart,'  by  Ottwell  Binns  (Ward  Lock, 
6s.  net),  is  another  murder  mystery.  Miss  Sherwood  hires  a  Paris 
studio  from  John  Arcott,  and  returning  there  in  the  evening,  finds 
a  dead  man  stabbed  on  the  floor.  With  the  knife  in  her  hand, 
she  is  met  by  Arcott,  who  helps  her  to  escape,  and  is  himself 
accused  of  the  crime,  and  sent  to  New  Caledonia.  She  contrives 
»his  escape,  and  all  comes  right  at  last. 

'  Jack  Ran  worth,'  by  James  Blyth  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net), 
describes  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  princess  in  the  Fen 
Country,  complete  with  high-walled  enclosure,  an  Indian  Yogi 
who  is  a  Buddhist  and  worships  Shiva,  two  lunatic  half-breeds  of 
gorilla-like  strength,  and  an  imprisoned  heroine  with  a  large 
fortune.  On  the  outside  is  the  hero,  D.S.O.,  with  a  Rolls-Royce, 
a  motor-boat,  and  a  band  of  followers,  besides  a  call  on  the 
services  of  an  aviator.  The  hero  wins,  of  course,  but  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  lunatics. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Authority  in  the  Modern  State  (Harold  J.  Laski).  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.    $3  net. 

Aspirations  of  Bulgaria,  The  (Balkanicus).    Simpkin.    Is.  net. 

Austro-Hungarian  Atrocities  (R.  A.  Reiss).    Simpkin.    5s.  net. 

A  Library  of  Religion  (Anthony  Deane).    Mowbray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Auto-erotic  Phenomena  (K.  Menzies).    Lewis.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Bulgaria  Self-Revealed  (Ed.  Victor  Kuhue).  Constable. 

Burke's  Speeches  and  Letters  on  American  Affairs.  Dent. 

Border  Ghost  Stories  (Howard  Pease).  Erskine  McDonald. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Bismarck  (G.  Lacom-Gazet).    Melrose.    3s.  6d.  net. 
British  Fleet  in  the  Great  War,  The  (Archibald  Hurd).  Constable. 
2s.  net. 

Creed  of  my  Heart  (Edmund  Holmes).    Constable.    2s.  net. 
Cocktails  (Lieut.  C.  P.  Thompson).    Collins.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Countess  of  Zelle,  The  (Morice  Gerard).    Odham.    6s.  net. 
Clement    of    Alexandria    (G.    W.     Butterworth).  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Church,  the  Empire  and  the  World,  The  (Sir  Arthur  Hirtzel). 

S.P.C.K.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Christianity  according  to   St.    Luke  (Rev.    S.    C.  Carpenter). 

S.P.C.K.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Corporal's  Corner  (W.  M.  Letts).    Wells  Gardner.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Creeds  and  Modern  Thought,  The  (Charles  Harris).  S.P.C.K. 

2s.  net. 

Crabtree  House  (Howel  Evans).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  net. 
Delicia  (Marie  Corelli).    Constable.    2s.  net. 
Dream  Ship,  The  (Cynthia  Stockley).    Constable.    2s.  net. 
Daredevil,  The  (Marie  T.  Daviess).  Dent. 

English  Elementary  School,  The  (A.  W.  Newton).  Longmans. 
6s.  net. 

Exiled  Lover,  The  (Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts).    John  Long. 
Education  for  Life  (Francis  Peabody).     Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

English   Public  Schools  (Ed.  J.   Howard  Whitehouse).  Grant 

Richards.    5s.  net. 
Early  Christian  Books,  The  (W.  J.  Ferrer).  S.P.C.K.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Exile's   Lute,    An    (E.    Howard    Harris).     Erskine  McDonald. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Epiphanies  (H.  L.  Hubbard).    Heffer.    2s.  net. 
Firecracker  Jane  (Alice  C.  Haines).   Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s.  9d.  net. 
Future  Government  of  India,  The  (Ernest  Barker).  Methuen. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Falklands,    Jutland    and    the    Bight    (Com.    The    Hon.  Barry 

Bingham).    John  Murray.    6s.  net. 
Fields  of 'Victory  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Hutchinson.  7s.  6d.  net. 
French  Revolution,  The  (Nesta  W.  Webster).  Constable.   21s.  net. 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,  The  (Sir  Francis  Piggott,  Bart.). 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-  ;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
9/-;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
£2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  £2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK^ROST,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is   advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1.    Est.  150  years.  

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.  1.     (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 

Telegrams  :  "  Battleaxe,  Edge,  London.")  

I  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Ellis's  book,  "  George  Meredith  :  His  Life  and  Friends  in 
Relation  to  his  Work,"  is  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

The  Author  and  the  Publisher  hereby  express  their  regret  to  the 
owners  of  the  George  Meredith  copyrights  for  the  unauthorised  use 
of  copyright  material  from  the  works  and  letters  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith.  The  Author  also  regrets  implications  in  the  book  con- 
cerning Mr.  George  Meredith's  life  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  S.  M.  ELLIS." 

Grant  Richards  Limited. 
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The  Treaty  and  the  Future.    By  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
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Labour  and  the  State.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 
How  We  Nearly  Lost  the  Empire.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
On  Cutting  Shakespear.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
"  Hamlet      at   the   Universities  :  A  Belated    Reply.      By  W.  J. 
Lawrence. 

The  Case  for  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  India.    By  Ernest  I).  Lcc 
Currente  Calamo.    VIII.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Peace.    By  Robert  Machray. 
Education  in  the  Army.    By  an  Officer  Instructor. 
American  Evolution.    By  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
The  Future  of  the  Legal  Profession.    By  Holford  Knight. 
A  Sketch  from  Cork.    By  Sir  George  Forrest,  Bart. 
The  Charm  of  Turgenev.    By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Women.    By  H.  C.  Biron. 

Correspondence:    Constantine   and    Henry   VIII.      By  Frederic 
Harrison,  D.C.L. 

LONDON  :   CHAPMAN   AND   HALL,  Limited. 


A  PEACE  RISK 


Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 


or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 


WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


Brings  Plenty  of 

WRIGHTS 
COAL  TAR 
SOAP 


People  at  home  have  been  going 
without  their  WRIGHT'S  in 
order  that  men  at  the  front 
might  have  it.  Now  ALL  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  using  it  again. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Some  pungent  criticisms  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  other  evening  regarding  regulations  imposed 
upon  motorists  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  Replying  to  a  question  by 
Earl  Russell  as  to  the  legality  of  regulations  affecting 
the  headlights  of  motor  cars,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  said  the 
present  Order  was  intended  merely  as  an  interim 
measure,  to  retain  some  control  over  the  use  of  head- 
lights which  were  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public.  The 
matter  was  one  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  eventually 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Ways 
and  Communications,  who,  no  doubt,  would  put  it  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Lord  Buckmaster  said  he  was  not 
disposed  to  disagree  with  what  the  noble  Lord  had  said 
as  to  the  desirability  of  placing  some  restriction  and 
limitation  on  the  headlights  of  motor  cars.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  any 
Government  Department  to  say  that  they  believed  that 
some  protective  measure  was  required  and  therefore 
they  would  issue  an  Order  in  Council  which  they 
believed  was  protected  by  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act,  and  attempt  to  punish  any  person  who  disobeyed 
it.  It  was  an  abuse  of  the  process  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act  to  use  it  at  the  present  time.  Earl  Russell 
pressed  the  noble  lord  who  replied  for  the  Government 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  as 
to  the  legality  of  this  Order,  so  that  they  might  know 
whether  they  were  to  continue  to  live  under  exceptional 
legislation  to-day. 

The  question  of  legislation  governing  the  use  of  car 
headlights  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  wide  general 
interest.  It  should  be  settled  by  Parliament  with  the 
co-operation  of  representative  motoring  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly many  forms  of  pre-war  headlights  constituted 
an  inconvenience  and  danger  to  other  road  users.  A 
light  which  imposes  momentary  blindness  upon  those 
meeting  it  is  a  source  of  common  danger,  and  the 
searchlight  variety  popular  with  owners  of  large  cars 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAY  FAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESUO,  LONDON. 


in  the  past  often  gravely  offended  in  this  respect.  The 
chief  objection  to  most  powerful  headlamps  is  the 
upward  glare  they  emit,  and  it  is  this  that  dazzles 

drivers  of  other  vehicles  meeting  them. 

The  ideal  lamp  will  give  a  penetrating  but  not  a 
glaring  light.  It  will  certainly  not  aspire  to  illuminate 
the  sky,  for  the  light  thrown  upwards  at  a  sharp  angle 
is  of  very  little  use  to  the  driver  of  the  car.  Various 
devices  were  tried  before  the  war  to  eliminate  upward 
glare.  The  most  successful  method,  probably,  is  to  fit 
thin  strips  of  metal  behind  the  front  glass  of  the  lamp. 
These  are  arranged  in  parallel  form  like  an  open 
Venetian  blind,  and  are  each  painted  black  on  their 
upper  surface  and  plated  underneath.  It  was  found 
that  the  narrow  edge  of  these  louvres  did  not  interfere 
with  the  direct  passage  of  the  light  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  and  they  proved  very  effective  in  preventing  an 
upward  glare.  This  system  possessed  the  advantage 
that  it  could  be  used  either  with  acetylene  or  electric 
light.  Other  anti-glare  devices  included  a  prismatic 
front  glass,  and,  in  electric  lamps,  silvering  the  top  half 
of  the  bulb.  The  problem  is  one  which  would  still 
repay  inventive  genius,  for  it  is  practically  certain  that 
more  drastic  legislation  will  govern  the  objections  men- 
tioned in  future,  and  the  ideal  anti-glare  motor  head- 
light has  not  yet  been  devised. 

What  can  only  be  described  as  panic  prices  continue 
to  rule  in  the  second-hand  motor  market.  People,  it 
seems,  will  give  almost  anything  to  possess  a  car  just 
now.  While  their  enthusiasm  is  in  itself  quite  healthy, 
it  undoubtedly  panders  to  the  profiteer,  and  creates  a 
situation  from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  recover. 
Nothing  but  the  marketing  of  new  models  in  quantity 
will  effect  a  substantial  reduction  in  second-hand  prices, 
and  not  many  post-war  cars  will  be  seen  on  the  road 
this  year.  It  is  some  consolation  that  the  people  whom 
one  would  like  to  prevent  from  paying  extortionate 
prices  for  second-hand  cars  seems  to  be  getting  very 
good  enjoyment  out  of  them. 


Revelations 


of  two  kinds  come  to  the  owner  of  the 
new  "  Austin  Twenty  '  — scenic  beauties 
hitherto  debarred  by  distance  are  brought 
within  easy  reach,  and — the  fact  is  made 
pleasantly  plain  that  luxurious  motoring 
is  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  a  select  few. 

The  new  1919 


"  Twenty  " 


is  indeed  a  revelation  of  what  can  be  done  by 
modern  methods  directed  by  ripe  experience. 


THE  AUSTIN   MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE     -      NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone.  Kind's  NoftOO  230 


Telegrams.  "Speedily.  Noithficld  ' 


LONDON:  479-483,  OXFORD  STREET.  W.l. 
MANCHESTER       ■       130,  DEANSGATE. 
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THREE 
MUMS 


Tob 


&CCO 


"Three  Nuns"— the 
name  sounds  its 
virtues  :  Sweetness 
—Mildness— Purity  ! 


"KING'S  HEAD" 

A  Stronger  Blend 
'Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-oz  packets  Hid  Tins  ;  2-oz  1/11 — 4-oz  3/13 


"Three  Nuns'' 

Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

51110:11120 

Boxes  of  50  2/2£— 100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  fo' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow  (638) 


THE  "ARETHUSA" 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing,  Sudbury  and  Royston, 
maintaining  and  training  1,200  boys  &  girls. 

NEED  HELP 

Patrons-  THF.IR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
President:    H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Vice-President.   ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer  :  C.  E   MAI. DEN  Esq.  M  A. 
Chairman  of  -'Aretha.*"  Committee:   HOWSON  F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:   H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN.  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

The  National  Refuses  Offices: 

164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Safeguard  your  Health  with 


iw-t-  ■       . -gyro 


0?J.Co!fis  Brow** 


ACTS  LIKE  A  CKARM  IN  A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 

RHGBA  TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM 

g~ i/-xt  T/~i  The  best  remedy  known  for 
l^ULIl^,  COUGHS,  COl.DS, 

AND  OTHER  BOWBL  .     .  ,  .... 

COMPLAINTS.  Asthma,  bronchitis. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COl.US  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3.  51- 


'I  HERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


PEACE! 

Will  you  send 
A  Thank-Offering  for  Peace  to 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

which  has  done  so  much  for  the  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF   H.M.    SERVICES    AND    THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

DURING  THE  WAR 

and  is  now  doing  a  great  work  for  the  men  still  on 
Service  Abroad,  Men  on  Leave  in  London,  Disabled  and 
other  Discharged  Men,  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Motherless 
Children,   etc.      A   Gift   to   the    CHURCH    ARMY  is 


AN  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HAZARDED  ALL  AND  GIVEN 
MUCH  FOR  THE  PEACE  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters,    Bryanston    Street,    Marble   Arch,   London,  W.1. 

—     I 
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THE    BOLIVAR  CONCESSIONS 
(1917)  LIMITED 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Bolivar  Conces- 
sions (1917),  Limited,  was  held  on  July  24th,  at  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  Mr.  D.  Elliott 
Alves,  chairman  of  the  company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  directors'  report  and  accounts  having 
been  in  your  hands  for  the  usual  time,  1  think  we  may,  as  usual, 
take  them  as  read.  (Agreed.)  I  move:  "That  the  directors' 
report  and  audited  accounts  to  31st  May,  1919,  be  and  are  hereby 
received  and  adopted." 

Mr.  A.  T.  Teniers  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  Buchivacoa  Concession 
owned  by  this  company  covers  an  area  of  over  6,000  square  miles. 
This  vast  property  has  in  parts  been  investigated  by  a  series  of 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  eminent  geologists  and 
engineers,  and  we  are  assured  that  great  deposits  of  oil  exist. 

In  spite  of  abnormal  conditions,  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
complete  drilling  machinery.  Two  complete  drilling  rigs,  with 
the  necessary  casing  sufficient  to  drill  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand  feet,  have  already  reached  the  field.  The  first  sites 
where  drilling  will  take  place  are  on  that  portion  of  the  anticline 
known  as  El  Mene,  at  its  south-west  extremity.  These  locations 
are  approximately  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  seaboard  where 
plant,  and  machinery  were  landed.  Complete  roads  and  bridges 
have  already  been  constructed  to  enable  the  rigs  to  be  readily 
moved  to  the  sites  of  drilling.    We  may  hope  for  quick  results. 

Great  Potentialities. 
Vast  concessions  have  been  acquired  from,  and  others  are  at  the 
moment  being  negotiated  with,  the  Governments  of  a  number  of 
Mid-Central  American  Republics  and  private  owners.  These 
concessions  stretch  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico  right  away  to 
Brazil,  forming  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  concessions  and 
properties  approximately  encircling  two-thirds  of  the  Carribean  Sea, 
with  numerous  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
areas  comprised  in  these  great  possessions  already  amount  to 
over  18,000,000  acres,  and  will  at  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
now  in  progress  exceed  this  figure  many  times  over.  The  greatest 
care  is  being  taken  to  ascertain  which  areas  are  likely  to  be  most 
lucrative  for  trie  operations  of  the  British  Controlled  Oilfieds, 
Limited,  and  various  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  Mid-Central 
America  and  are  at  present  operating  and  investigating  there, 
under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  British  oil 
engineers  and  geologists. 


The 


BADMINTON 


jfff/f/e/jrine 
e/  Sports 

arid 

JJO4UiiM0M. 


PRICE 


jr. 


Send   for  a   copy — 1/3  post 
free,  or  15/-  per  annum  post 
free  Everywhere. 


9  King  Street, 
Coven t  Garden, 
London,  W.C.2. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 


Eitbd. 


1849, 


f  ociety. 

The  Larges    Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire, 
Invested  FUNDS  (1919)  £39,000.000         ANNUAL  INCOME  (1918)  £5.250.000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 

the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

37.    THRBADNBEDLB    STREET.    LONDON,    B.C.  2. 


Incorporated 

A.D. 

1720 


Head  Office : 
Royal  Exchange. 
E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accident,  Motor  Car,  Lift,  Boiler,  Machinery,  Plate-Glass.  Burglary. 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Lire  Stock,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR 

Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


NOTICE. 


RICHARDSON,  DUCK 

&  Co.  Ltd.  SHIPBUILDERS 

Stockton-on-Tees 

ESTABLISHED  1854 

Builders  of  Steamers,  all  types  up  to 
approximately  10,000  tons  dead  weight. 

MESSRS.  RICHARDSON,  DUCK  &  CO., 
LTD.  HAVE~BUILT  OVER  650  STEAMERS 

The  Directors  are  issuing  to  the 
Public  250,000  6i%  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  (in  multiples  of  £10, 
£20,  £50,  £100  and  £1,000  each), 
and 

350,000  8*%  Cumulative  Prefer- 
ence Shares  of  £1  each. 

To  F.  H.  VERRILL, 

3  London   Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

I  desire  to  apply  for 

Debentures 
Preference 

Sliares.    Please  jorxcard  me  Prospectus  and 

Application  Form. 

Name   


.  Address 
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INSURANCE 

Need  for  Increased  Insurance — Health  and  Disease 
— The  Life  Companies — A  New  Non-Tariff  Company. 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  accounts  of  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  it  is  clear  that  to  some  extent  the 
public  have  realised  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  in- 
surances to  meet  increased  values.  But  it  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  write  on  insurance  to  emphasise 
the  necessity  for  every  person  who  holds  policies  of  in- 
surance on  property  to  reconsider  this  matter  peri- 
odically. It  is,  of  course,  easier  for  a  person  with  a 
fluctuating  stock  of  goods  which  is  valued  roughly 
almost  from  day  to  day  to  realise  the  rise  in  values,  but 
the  person  who  shudders  at  the  high  prices  charged  to 
him  for  every  single  commodity  may  quite  easily  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  he  lives  and  the 
furniture  round  him  have  risen  in  value  in  common  with 
other  things,  and  require  to  be  insured  for  a  larger 
sum,  if  the  settlement  of  any  loss  is  to  prove  satis- 
factory. The  chairman  of  one  company  stated  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  policies  had  been  revised. 

W  ith  the  coming  of  peace  and  the  concentration  of 
the  public  on  domestic  questions,  Parliament  is  bound 
to  tackle  seriously  the  questions  of  housing  and  of 
health.  The  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
should  produce  in  course  of  time  beneficent  results.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  very  insanitary  conditions  of 
housing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  must  re-act  un- 
favourably on  health.  The  influenza  epidemic  of  last 
year  made  such  serious  inroads  into  the  funds  of  the 
Life  Companies  at  a  moment  when  they  were  least  able 
to  bear  them  that  it  will  lend  point  to  the  argument  that 
any  measures  which  will  lessen  the  possibility  of  disease 
and  check  the  spread  of  epidemics  must  have  favour- 
able results  for  Life  Offices  and  those  assured.  The 
person  who  takes  out  a  with-profit  policy  is  really  in- 
terested in  every  other  life  assured  by  his  company,  for 
every  year  which  any  other  life  lives  beyond  the  normal 
expectation  increases  the  profits  of  the  company  and 
helps  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  high  bonus. 

One  of  the  vexed  questions  at  the  moment  is  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  take  a  policy  with  profits  in  view  of  the 
experience  of  Life  Companies  during  the  past  five  years 
in  passing  the  bonus,  or  merely  declaring  an  interim 
one.  It  is  well  to  recall  for  a  moment  that  this  passing 
or  reduction  of  bonuses  was  due  to  war  losses,  deprecia- 
tion of  securities  and  heavy  income  taxation.  The  war 
losses  have  disappeared ;  the  future  death  rate  may,  if 
anything,  be  anticipated  to  be  within  the  expectation  ; 
most  companies  have  reached  the  limit  of  writing  off 
depreciation,  and  the  more  sanguine  are  looking  for 'a 
steady  appreciation ;  but  the  income  tax  is  likely  to 
remain  at  its  present  level  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
possibly  some  relief  may  come  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  already  a  large  influx  of  new  life 
business  which  will  help  to  swell  the  funds. 

The  flotation  of  what  practically  amounts  to  a  new 
non-tariff  company  has  raised  fears  in  some  quarters 
that  there  may  be  a  tariff  war,  which  in  the  end  is  good 
neither  for  the  companies  nor  for  the  public.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  companies  of  any 
standing  outside  the  tariff,  and  those  few  are  stronger 
and  better  managed  than  most  of  those  which  tilted 
against  the  traiff  companies  in  the  past,  and  after  a 
crowded  hour  of  unfulfilled  promises  fizzled  out 
ignominiously.  Careers  like  that  are  certainly  not  ex- 
pected from  the  non-tariff  companies  of  to-day.  They 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  attract  plenty  of  business, 
e^n  they  charged  full  tariff  rates,  and  it  is  certain 
they  will  not  throw  premium  income  away  unneces- 
sarily. They  are  too  wisely  managed  for  that.  They  will 
doubtless  exert  a  healthy  check  on  the  tariff  com- 
panies, and  fair  competition  of  this  character  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  insurance  market. 


THE  CITY 

Shipping    Ventures— Roumanian    Oil-fields — Appe- 
tite for  Speculation — Burmah  On.  and  Shell — the 
Marconi  Award. 

A  rather  significant  feature  of  the  rush  of  new  capital 
issues  is  the  number  of  companies  formed  to  purchase- 
one  or  more  vessels.  -The  investor  should  look  very 
cautiously  into  these  ventures.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  the  shipping  outlook  was  more  obscure.  It  may 
be  that  substantial  profits  lie  in  store  for  the  shipping 
industry;  but  Lord  Inchcape  and  Sir  Alfred  Booth 
(chairmen  respectively  of  the  P.  and  O.  and  the  Cunard 
lines)  are  impressed  by  the  competitive  power  of 
American  and  other  foreign  shipping  interests,  whose 
financial  and  tonnage  positions  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved during  the  last  five  years.  In  a  rate-cutting 
war — if  it  should  come — the  big  British  companies 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  own,  though  it  might  be  a 
tough  fight.  How  the  smaller  companies,  unaffiliated 
to  any  big  group,  would  fare  is  another  matter  and  this 
may  be  a  reason  why  some  of  these  companies  are  now 
being  floated  from  Cardiff  and  Bristol  and  other  ports 
which  have  done  well  during  the  war. 

The  new  capital  issues  have  become  rather  mixed  in 
character.  That  a  big,  well-established  company  like 
Borax  Consolidated  should  require  new  money  for 
expansion  is  perfectly  natural  and  businesslike.  When 
Roumanian  Consolidated  Oilfields  comes  out  for 
^300,000  of  new  money  a  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  company's  claim  for  ^1,270,000 
from  the  Government.  Evidently  the  directors  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  get  any  substantial 
sum  from  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  meantime  they  had 
better  get  on  with  the  purchase  of  new  plant  and  the 
development  of  the  fields.  Oilfields  of  England  is  a 
fine  title  and  any  private  endeavour  to  develop  the  un- 
known oil  resources  of  the  country  deserves  success, 
but  the  shares  are  purely  a  speculation  at  the  present 
stage.  British  Timber  Plantations  is  another  interest- 
ing venture,  but  the  company  has  no  pre-war  record 
and  its  future  is  uncertain.  Similarly  the  National 
Improved  Housing  Company,  formed  to  build  concrete 
houses,  sounds  attractive,  but  its  prospects  are  prob- 
lematical in  present  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,,  that  the  public  appetite 
favours  stocks  which  offer  an  element  of  speculation. 
Only  30  per  cent,  of  the  issue  of  ^1,080,000  5  per  cent, 
stock  at  94^  by  the  Corporation  of  Birkenhead  was 
applied  for.  This  indicates  that  other  Corporations 
which  contemplate  raising  loans  must  consider  the 
necessity  of  offering  more  attractive  terms,  especially 
as  the  5  per  cent.  War  Loan  can  be  bought  at  94. 

The  sustained  demand  for  Burmah  Oil  and  Shell 
shares  is  an  illustration  of  the  particular  attraction  of 
speculative  investments.  In  the  case  of  Burmahs  the 
company  owns  nearly  950,000  Anglo-Persian  Oil  shares 
which  have  recently  been  credited  by  the  market  with  a 
valuation  of  £.20  a  share,  having  regard  to  the 
immense  potentialities  of  the  properties.  This  valua- 
tion works  out  at  about  £b  12s.  6d.  per  each  Burmah 
share,  which  means  that  at  a  quotation  of  13J  for 
Burmahs  the  remaining  jQ6  17s.  6d.  per  share  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  company's  others  assets,  and 
those  assets  in  1918  earned  a  sum  equal  to  about 
120  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital  of  the  Burmah 
Company.  In  point  of  fact,  some  years  may  elapse 
before  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  pays  dividends  to 
justify  the  above-mentioned  valuation  of  ^20  a  share, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oil  properties  are  the 
richest  that  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  world. 

Any  disappointment  that  Marconi  shareholders  may 
have  felt  at  the  arbitrator's  award  of  ^590,000  in 
respect  to  the  ^7,000,000  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  assuaged  to  some  extent  by  the  annual  report 
of  the  company  for  1918,  which  shows  record  profits  of 
^597,900,  as  compared  with  .£383,800  for  1917. 
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THE  VENTURE  TRUST 

IMPROVED  FINANCIAL  POSITION— RECONSTRUCTION 
FORESHADOWED. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Venture  Trust, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  July  29th,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Fairweather)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  You  will  see  from  the  report  and 
accounts  which  have  been  in  your  hands  for  the  past  week  that 
we  have  had  a  good  year  on  the  whole,  and  that  our  financial 
position  has  improved  by  ,£8,886,  as  compared  with  the  position 
a  year  ago.  We  have  earned  by  share  dealing  .£9,466,  which  I 
cannot  call  a  profit,  because,  owing  to  the  state  of  our  capital 
account,  we  cannot  earn  a  divisible  profit.  Had  our  capital  been 
commensurate  with  our  assets,  we  might  have  paid  you  between 
10  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent.,  but,  as  it  is,  you  will  see  in  the 
balance-sheet  a  ghastly  hole  of  some  ,£160,000  which  has  to  be 
filled  up  before  we  can  declare  a  dividend.  At  our  present  rate  of 
earning,  I  calculate  that  it  will  take  something  like  sixteen  years 
to  set  that  right.  Obviously  we  must  take  some  measures  to  put 
our  balance-sheet  into  proper  position,  but  I  will  refer  to  that 
in  a  moment. 

Investments. 

I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  some  of  our  investments. 
We  hold  ,£2,000  Hungarian  Gold  Loan,  which  was  introduced  to 
the  market  by  the  Rothschild's  about  two  months  before  the  out- 
break of  war.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  Treaty  of  Peace — 
although  1  am  not  very  sure  that  I  do  understand  it — that  is  a 
debt  which  will  be  divided  between  the  new  component  members 
of  the  various  States  which  are  to  be  carved  out  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  I  do  not  gather  that  it  is  a  loan  which  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  new  Hungarian  Republic  alone,  but  that  it 
will  be  divided  between  the  new  Austrian  Republic,  the  new  Polish 
Republic,  the  new  Hungarian  Republic  and  possibly  also  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  Between  all  these  Republic  I  hope  that 
we  may  get  in  time  some  payment  on  our  .£2,000.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  regard  to  the  British  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company,  so  far  as 
the  name  goes,  that  has  been  a  disappointment.  We  set  out  to 
make  electrolytic  zinc,  and  our  speculation  was  based  upon  certain 
figures,  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  ore.  At  the  time  we 
embarked  upon  this  venture  we  figured  out  that  we  should  be  able 
to  get  a  cheap  supply  of  those  commodities,  but  owing  to  the  war 
we  have  been  absolutely  disappointed,  and  the  plant  which  we 
have  got  at  Widncs  is  now  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
another  chemical.  The  latest  news  that  I  have  from  the  chair- 
man of  that  company  is  that  he  thinks  they  will  be  able  to  do 
satisfactory  business.  With  regard  to  the  Chislet  Colliery,  in 
which  we  hold  some  20,000  "shares,  the  colliery,  as  you  know,  is 
doing  very  well  indeed.  They  have  got  two  shafts.  The  second 
one  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  first  one  is  in  a  very  good  seam 
of  coal.  There  is  every  prospect  of  that  being  a  most  profitable 
concern,  provided  always  that  the  coal  situation  is  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Government.  In  regard  to  that  I  can  tell 
you  no  more  than  you  probably  know.  How  soon  the  coal  deadlock 
will  be  settled  depends,  I  should  say,  entirely  upon  how  long  the  coal 
hewers  intend  to  spend  upon  their  summer  holiday.  When  the 
colliers  in  the  North  have  had  enough  of  Blackpool  and  Scar- 
borough, they  will  probably  condescend  to  return  to  work  and 
indicate  to  the  Government  what  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept. 
The  weakness  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  coal  industry 
is  absolutely  deplorable.  (Applause.)  It  has  reduced  that  industry 
to  an  economic  farce,  which  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not 
so  serious. 

The  Position  of  the  Coalowners. 
Consider  the  position  to  which  they  have  reduced  the  coal- 
owners  ;  they  give  them  Is.  2d.  a  ton  profit,  which  is  equal  to  ,£4 
out  of  every  .£,'100.  1  ask  you,  as  men  of  business,  whether  any- 
body in  the  future  is  going  to  risk  money  in  such  a  business  as 
coal  mining  for  the  sake  of  4  per  cent.  The  thing  is  absolutely 
laughable  ;  it  cannot  be  done.  With  regard  to  the  remuneration 
of  the  miners,  we  have  got  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  they 
openly  proclaim  that  they  are  to  be  paid,  not  out  of  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  which  is  the  only  economic  fund  for  wages,  but 
out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  They  are  not  content 
with  what  the  industry  will  bear  ;  they  are  not  content  with  the 
wages  that  can  be  got  out  of  the  sale  of  coal  ;  they  demand  that 
it  shall  be  subsidised  and  financed  out  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  As  an  instance  of  the  demoialisation  caused 
by  the  war,  you  have  only  to  reflect  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  several  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen  living  on 
out-door  relief.  Subsidies  from  general  taxation  and  unemploy- 
ment doles  are,  to  my  mind,  indistinguishable  from  outdoor  relief, 
and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  stigma  and  a  disgrace  to 
be  dependent  on  outdoor  relief  ;  but  to-day  you  have  those  large 
numbers  of  people  living  in  that  manner,  not  only  without  shame, 
but  apparently  with  exultation.  To  such  a  state  of  things  have 
we  been  reduced  by  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  always  giving 
way  and  granting  to  those  people  whatever  they  may  choose  to 
as.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  with  regard  to  Chislet,  we  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  politicians,  and  goodness  knows  what  will 
happen.  We  can  only  hope  for  the  best.  That  is  all  I  can  say 
about  our  assets. 

The  Capital  Account. 
W  ith  regard  to  the  capital  account,  it  is  quite  clear  to  you  that 
if  you  have  gut  assets  valued  at  ,£,'70,000  against  a  capital  of 
.£160,000,  you  have  gut  to  do  something.  VV'e  have  to  produce  a 
new  capital  account,  and  no  idea  has  ever  entered  our  minds,  1 
need  hardly  say,  of  assessing  the  .shareholders  or  asking  them  to 
find  more  money.  They  have  had  enough  of  asessmenls  and 
reconstruction.  How  on  earth  shareholders  came  six  years  ago  to 
enter  into  that  insane  and  ruinous  agreement  by  which  they  paid 


,£160,000  for  assets  that  were  not  worth  more  than  ;£30,000  I  do 
not  know.  The  present  directors  are  absolutely  unconcerned  with 
that  preposterous  deal,  but  there  it  is  ;  it  was  done.  I  think  that 
the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  will  be  to  form  a  new  company  and 
sell  the  assets  of  this  company  to  it,  after  a  proper  scientific 
valuation,  for  shares,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  raise  further 
working  capital.  Some  people  criticise  the  board  and  say,  "  Why 
have  you  not  done  this  and  that  and  made  more  money?  "  We 
have  had  an  extremely  small  capital  to  work  with.  We  have  had 
to  borrow  from  bankers  and  stockbrokers  because  of  that  small 
capital.  In  fact,  we  have  had  little  or  not  capital  to  deal  with, 
and  I  really  think  that  we  have  done  very  well  this  last  year;- 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  you  want  to  do  good  business  in  the  future,  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  must  have  money,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  adopt  some  scheme  by  which  we  shall  get  capital 
subscribed,  by  starting  a  new  company  with  ,£120,000  or  ;£150,000 
capital.  If  we  can  do  that,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  very  well.  Looking  at  the  newspapers  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  notice  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  float  small  companies 
now  ;  the  mammoth  company  seems  to  be  rather  out  of  fashion 
for  the  moment.  A  capital  of  from  £120,000  to  £150,000 
seems  to  be  popular.  These  are  the  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  board  at  the  present  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the  subject,  and  I  now  beg  to 
move  :  "  That  the  directors'  report  and  audited  accounts  as  sub- 
mitted be  and  they  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted." 
Mr.  Harcourt  S.  Middleton  seconded  the  resolution. 

Shareholders'  Criticisms. 
Mr.  Cruttenden  asked  whether  any  of  the  investments  were 
likely  to  be  of  any  value,  and  whether  any  part  of  their  holding 
in  the  British  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company  was  in  the  nature  of 
bonus  shares.  He  thought  the  shareholders  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  the  directors  in  realising  a  profit  of 
,£9, 000  in  the  past  year  on  such  a  small  capital. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  older  assets  that  were 
taken  over  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  sold,  and  realised 
.£28,000.    The  present  value  of  the  assets  was  £76,000. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Varley  inquired  whether  the  directors  had  taken  any 
of  the  new  shares  in  the  Chislet  Colliery.  With  regard  to  the 
future,  he  thought  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Chairman  that  the 
company  should  be  reconstructed  was  an  excellent  one,  as  it  was 
hopeless  to  continue  with  such  a  small  capital  as  theirs.  In  his 
opinion  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  committee  of  shareholders 
should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  board  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Bickerton  asked  how  much  money  had  been  sunk  in  the 
British  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company,  and  whether  that  company 
was  now  showing  a  profit. 

Mr.  Maclaren  said  that  it  was  not  right  for  directors  to  speculate 
with  other  people's  money,  and  he  would  like  to  ascertain  from 
the  Chairman  whether  any  member  of  the  directorate  had  during 
the  past  year  profited  through  any  transactions  made  by  the  com- 
pany, with  the  company,  through  the  company,  or  by  aid  of  the 
company.  He  supported  the  suggestion  that  a  committee  of  share- 
holders should  be  appointed  to  make  a  close  and  searching  inves- 
tigation into  the  position  of  the  company. 

Chairman's  Reply. 
The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  holding  of  the  trust  in 
the  British  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company  was  £12,000  of  debentures, 
and  they  received  as  a  bonus  for  taking  up  those  Debentures 
18,000  shares.    He  did  not  pretend  that  the  shares  were  of  any 
value,  but  he  trusted  that  the  debentures  would  in  course  of  time 
prove  to  be  not  a  bad  investment.     With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Varley  had  said — and  he  thanked  him  for  his  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  board — he  had  no  objection  to  meeting  any  committee  of 
shareholders  and  discussing  matters  as  to  the  future  of  the  com- 
pany.   In  regard  to  the  little  sermon  which  had  been  addressed  to 
the  board  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  he  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
He  (the  chairman)  suggested  it  should  not  have  been  delivered  to 
a  meeting  in  the  City,  but  to  a  meeting  in  a  house  of  a  more 
sacred  character,  because  if  anybody  imagined  he  was  going  to 
make  money  either  as  a  promoter  or  dealer  in  shares  without 
taking  speculative  risks  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where 
that  was  possible — not  even  in  Scotland.     (Laughter.)    It  was 
perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.    He  (the  Chairman)  was  a  member  of  several  boards 
where  they  had  either  a  broker  or  jobber  as  a  member,  and  there 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  set  of  articles  in  the  City  of  London 
which  did  not  provide  for  such  a  contingency  and  state  implicitly 
that  any  member  of  the  board  might  make  a  contract  with  the 
company.    Mr.   Middleton  had  made  many  valuable  and  useful 
suggestions  to  the  directors,  and  some  portions  of  the  profits  of 
the  trust  were  due  to  his  businesslike  ability.    In  regard  to  the 
issue  of  the  Chislet  Colliery,  they  had  applied  for  all  the  shares 
they  were  entitled  to,  and  they  took  up  6,500. 
The  resolution  was  carried  without  a  dissentient. 
The    Chairman    proposed    the    re-election    of    Mr.  Walter 
Maclachlan  as  a  director. 
Mr.  Middleton  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  Goldthorp 
Hay  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Mclliss,  who  had  retired. 

Mr.  Walter  Maclachlan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  would 
like  to  thank  the  shareholders  for  electing  him  to  the  board,  and 
in  doing  so  he  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  company,  on  the  board  of  which  he 
had  served  for  the  past  six  months.  That  opinion  was  such  that, 
granted  they  were  able  to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  set  out  in 
the  directors'  report  and  to  which  the  Chairman  had  referred  in 
his  speech,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  company  should  not  once 
again  become  an  important  undertaking. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Jackson  Pixley  Browning  Iluscy  and  Co.  were  re- 
reappointed  auditors,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
the  Chairman  and  directors  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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BAKU    RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM 
COMPANY  (1909)  LIMITED 

AMALGAMATION    PROPOSALS  ADOPTED 
UNANIMOUSLY. 

,  An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  was  held  on  the  24th 
nst.  at  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  for  the  purpose  of 
:onsidering  a  resolution  providing  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
•espective  undertakings  of  this  company,  the  Russian  Petroleum 
Company  (Limited),  the  Bibi  Eibat  Oil  Company  (Limited),  and 
:he  European  Oilfields  Corporation  (Limited),  by  the  sale  thereof 
:o  a  new  company  called  Baku  Consolidated  Oilfields  (Limited). 
Mr.  Herbert  Allen  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  formal  resolution,  said  that  the 
gosition  of  the  Baku  oil  industry  had  undergone  very  little 
change  since  the  various  companies  held  their  annual  meetings 
:owards  the  end  of  last  year.  During  the  late  war  the  industry 
suffered  severely,  the  production  of  the  whole  field  having  fallen 
From  1\  million  tons  in  1913  to  3J  million  tons  in  1918,  but 
there  were  good  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  lost  ground  might 
sventuallv  be  not  only  recovered,  but  more  than  recovered.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  industry  would  involve  a  large  expenditure 
af  capital  on  well  repairs,  new  boring,  and  the  provision  of  new 
plant  and  machinery  ;  but,  with  one  exception,  the  English  corn- 
sanies  were  now  practicallv  without  funds— not  that  they  differed 
in  that  respect  from  the  local  firms.  Nor  was  there  any  likeli- 
hood that,  singly,  they  would  have  been  able  to  overcome  their 
financial  disabilities  and  thereby  participate  in  the  recovery  which 
might  be  expected  under  more  settled  conditions.  Under  the  so- 
called  Peace  Treaty,  just  concluded  in  Paris  under  American 
auspices,  the  new  Republic  of  Azerbaijan— which  embraces  Baku 
—was  apparently  to  be  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  the 
importance  of  the  oil  industrv  as  a  national  asset  should  event- 
ually ensure  its  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
authorities. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  four  companies  at  Baku 
were  shown  bv  the  fact  that  their  united  production  of  petroleum 
for  the  four  indifferent  years  1913  to  1916  inclusive  amounted 
approximately  to  77,000,000  poods  (say  1.250,000  tons),  an  aver- 
age of  over  300.000  tons  per  annum,  while  their  trading  profit 
for  the  same  period  was  /T860,000,  an  average  of  ^215,000  per 
annum.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  such  properties  to  their  English  owners.  From 
the  time  he  (the  chairman)  first  became  associated  with  this  group 
of  companies  he  had  always  had  in  mind  their  ultimate  amal- 
gamation ;  and,  when  he  was  asked  to  undertake  their  recon- 
struction some  years  ago,  he  endeavoured  to  arrange  their  capital 
in  a  manner  which  he  hoped  would  simplify  the  task  should  it 
ever  arise.  Owing,  however,  to  the  then  wide  dissimilarity  of 
the  companies  and  to  the  many  diverse  interests  which  had  to  be 
considered,  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  in  consequence 
the  formulation  of  the  present  scheme  had  been  even  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  than  the  original  reconstructions.  Practically 
they  had  only  two  points  of  contact  in  the  whole  group  of  com- 
panies— one  being  that  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  indus- 
try on  the  same  field  ;  the  other  that  one  or  two  of  the  directors 
were  associated  with  the  whole  group.  Apart  from  this  the  dis- 
similarity existing  between  the  four  concerns  could  scarcelv  have 
been  wider  than  it  was;  thev  had  next  to  nothing  in  common. 
The  disparity  in  capitalisation  and  financial  stability  over  here 
was  only  one  of  their  manv  difficulties ;  there  was  almost  as 
great  a  disparity  in  the  productive  power  and  earning  capacitv 
of  the  four  undertakings  in  Baku.  The  fact  that  profits  and 
losses  were  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  capitalisation  was  another 
element  of  difficulty.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  the  soundest 
basis  on  which  to  fix  the  purrhase  price  of  each  undertaking  was 
its  productive  power  and  earning  capacity  ;  existing  capitalisation 
and  share  quotations  afforded  no  guide  whatever  to  their  relative 
value.  There  had,  of  course,  to  he  a  great  deal  of  give  and 
take  all  round,  but  the  scheme  in  its  final  shape,  and  as  now 
presented,  had  the  unanimous  and  cordial  approval  of  everv 
director  of  all  four  companies.  That  fact,  he  thought,  should 
speak  for  its  fairness  as  between  the  companies  themselves,  and 
he  hoped  it  was  eouallv  fair  as  between  the  shareholders  and  the 
debenture  holders  in  each  companv  individually. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  features  of  the  scheme  were  those 
dealing  with  capitalization.  The  ertire  authorized  capital  of  the 
combine  was  2J  millions  (half  Preferred  shares  and  half  Ordin- 
ary), of  which  rather  over  \\  millions  (mostlv  Ordinary  share<0 
represented  the  properties  taken  over.  Practicallv  the  onlv  ad- 
verse criticism  passed  upon  the  scheme  bv  the  Press  was  that 

the  scaling  down  of  the  capital  had  not  been  sufficientlv 
drastic."  He  admitted  that  the  properties  might  be  worth  verv 
little  if  they  were  not  backed  up  by  adequate  working  capital, 


but  that  was  just  the  strength  of  the  amalgamation  scheme.  The 
total  issue  of  A  "  or  Preferred  shares  was  equal  to  /Hi!), 774, 
there  were  more  than  150,000  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  shares  in  reserve, 
and  the  cash  assets  taken  over  made  up  altogether  a  potential 
total  of  over  000, 000  of  working  capital.  That,  of  course,  was 
beyond  their  immediate  requirements.  But  it  would  he  better  to 
have  too  much  than  too  little,  and  the  directors  had  struck  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  happy  medium  by  ensuring  subscriptions  for 
half  the  number  offered — that  was,  for  460,442  shares.  After 
paying  every  expense  of  the  amalgamation — including  underwrit- 
ing, promotion,  compensations,  and  preliminary  expenses — the 
combine  should  start  with  net  cash  resources  of  just  about 
£400,000  on  the  assumption  that  only  half  the  "  A  "  shares  were 
issued  at  the  outset.  Great  economies  at  Baku  should  result  as 
the  outcome  of  co-ordination  of  interests.  Administration  charges 
should  also  be  greatly  reduced,  and  depreciation  would  naturally 
be  much  less  on  the  comparatively  small  capital  of  the  combine 
than  it  had  been  hitherto.  The  present  selling  price  of  crude  oil 
at  Baku  was  supposed  to  be  about  5  roubles  per  pood  ;  at  one  time 
they  were  glad  to  get  a  quarter  of  a  rouble  per  pood,  but  of 
course  there  were  roubles  and  roubles.  Eventually,  he  assumed, 
the  political  situation  in  Russia  would  right  itself  ;  the  naptha  in- 
dustry might  be  expected  to  return  to  its  normal  state  of  activity, 
and,  with  not  a  ton  of  oil  now  in  stock  throughout  the  interior  of 
Russia,  there  should  be  a  great  demand  for  Baku  crude  at  pro- 
fitable prices. 

From  these  facts  and  speculations  they  must  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  He  had  been  asked  to  give  the  shareholders  his 
views  of  the  political  future  of  Russia,  but  that  was  somewhat  out- 
side his  province.  He  was  not  a  politician,  and,  even  if  he  were, 
it  would  add  no  value  to  his  opinions  ;  probably  the  reverse.  Our 
political  leaders  here  seemed  to  be  of  much  the  same  type  as  Rus- 
sia's— some  weak  and  some  unscrupulous — and  a  mob  was  a  mob 
all  the  world  over,  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be.  But 
when  one  talked  of  mobs  one  did  not  necessarily  refer  to  working 
men,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appeared  to  form  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  hooligans  and  hobbledehoys  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous of  late  in  firing  public  buildings  and  looting  shops.  On 
the  contrary,  little  if  any  disorder  had  so  far  attended  the  work- 
men's strikes,  which  were  just  now  so  much  in  vogue.  As  to  the 
labour  situation  in  Baku,  it  was  probably  much  the  same  as  here 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  perhaps  excepting  Germany  neither 
better  nor  worse.  He  was  not  sure  that,  strictly  from  the  labour 
standpoint,  the  position  in  Russia  was  not  more  promising  than 
it  is  over  here.  The  workmen  there,  for  whom  we  have  often 
felt  and"  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy,  were  really  very  good 
fellows  if  left  alone  by  the  professional  agitator,  and  if  they  had 
any  political  vices  they  were  only  what  they  had  learnt  from  Wes- 
tern Europe.  In  Baku,  except  for  an  occasional  outbreak,  they 
had  probably  seen  the  worst.  Here  the  worst  was  yet  to  come  ; 
they  were  most  of  them  agreed  on  that.  Mr.  Richard  Tweed, 
their  managing  director,  who  had  just  returned  from  Baku,  took 
by  no  means  a  despondent  view  of  the  future,  even  if  the  imme- 
diate situation  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed,  and  it  was  not  suggested  by  the  board,  that  the 
amalgamation  scheme  was  perfect  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
in  a  body  of  12,000  to  15,000  holders  it  would  satisfy  every  one 
or  escape  criticism.  It  might  have  its  weak  points — no  doubt  it 
had — but,  whatever  its  faults,  the  scheme  was  an  honest  attempt, 
by  those  most  competent  to  make  it,  to  solve  a  difficult  problem, 
and  as  such  he  confidently  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
shareholders. 

Sir  Watson  Rutherford,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  In 
doing  so  he  said  that  the  chairman  had  ably  performed  his  task  in 
explaining  to  the  meeting  the  Baku  position,  the  difficulties  of 
this  company  in  the  past,  the  prospects  for  the  future,  and  the 
special  features  of  the  project,  together  with  the  overwhelming 
reasons  why  the  resolution  should  be  adopted.  He  (the  speaker) 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  merits  and 
prospects.  A  great  deal  had  been  heard  lately  about  coal  and  the 
price  of  coal,  its  shortage,  not  only  here,  but  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  grave  crisis  which  the  trade  and  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  now  passing  through  owing  to  the  demands  of  the 
miners  and  the  alarming  increase  of  price.  They  regretted  this, 
as  patriotic  citizens,  but  as  representing  British  interests  at  Baku 
— the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  most  important  oilfields  in  the 
world — (hear,  hear) — it  was  some  satisfaction  to  those  assembled 
at  that  meeting  to  remember  that  the  alternative  to  coal  was 
petroleum— (hear,  hear) — and  that  it  would  be  the  privilege  of  the 
new  company  to  contribute  a  substantial  quota  of  the  fuel,  which 
was  essential  to  British  interests,  and  at  a  price  which  he  believed 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

Shareholders  might  possibly  have  noticed  a  short  paragraph  in 
the  circular  stating  that  the  new  company  was  formed  on  the  foot- 
ing of  offering  a  participation  to  the  British  Government,  together 
with  the  first  call  on  the  whole  of  the  output  of  oil  at  market 
prices.  The  British  Empire  used  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  petro- 
leum output  of  the  world,  whereas  strictly  within  its  own  boun- 
daries it  did  not  produce  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  output.  It 
followed  that  every  British  enterprise  capable  of  producing  petro- 
leum should  be,  and  was,  a  valuable  asset  for  the  United  King- 
dom and  for  the  Empire  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  meeting, 
in  passing  the  resolution  submitted,  would  be  doing  a  good  day's 
work  for  the  shareholders,  as  well  as  performing  a  patriotic  duty. 
With  the  special  advantages  of  this  project — economy  in  produc- 
tion— economy  in  management  at  Baku,  economy  in  administra- 
tion in  London — and  with  a  large  available  cash  working  capital, 
a  greater  demand,  and  a  higher  price  than  had  ever  been  known 
before,  the  directors  could  confidently  commend  the  project  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  shareholders.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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EBBW  VALE  STEEL,  IRON  AND 
GOAL   COMPANY,  LIMITED 

The  Fifty-Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Com- 
pany was  held  on  July  24th  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Beynon  (Deputy  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  I  rise  to 
propose  the  adoption  of  the  directors'  report,  and  to  express  my 
regret  that  I  find  myself  this  afternoon  occupying  the  chair  at 
this  meeting,  owing  to  the  very  serious  illness  of  our  Chairman, 
Sir  Charles  Allen.  He  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be  present 
and  you,  I  am  sure,  will  send  him  a  very  sincere  message  of 
sympathy,  with  a  cordial  hope  that  we  may  see  him  this  time  next 
year.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  to  extend  an  official  welcome  to  my 
new  colleague,  Sir  Leonard  Llewelyn.  Sir  Leonard  bears  a 
name  which  is  a  household  word  in  South  Wales  as  one  of 
the  leading  mining  engineers  in  the  Principality.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  another  colleague, 
but  in  that  I  am  disappointed.  After  very  mature  consideration, 
your  directors  decided  to  extend  an  invitation  to  one  of  the  great 
trade  unions  to  nominate  one  of  their  number  to  occupy  a  seat 
on  this  board.  Labour  has  long  proclaimed  its  ability  to  take 
its  share  in  the  administration  of  industry;  it  has  maintained 
that  much  of  the  industrial  unrest  was  due  to' the  ignorance  of 
the  working  man  of  the  inner  working  of  the  great  industrial 
companies  by  whom  he  was  employed.  We  felt  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  representative  of  labour  on  this  board  would  perhaps 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  realising  the  many  difficulties  which 
from  time  to  time  confront  those  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  our  great  industrial  companies.  I  regret  to 
say,  however,  that  our  invitation  has  been  refused.  In  that  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  and  considerably  disappointed.  If 
labour  seeks  to  control  industry,  then  labour  should  be  prepared 
to  serve  its  apprenticeship  side  by  side  with  men  who  have  made 
it  their  lifelong  study.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  had  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  labour  on  this  board  would  have  done  much  to  dispel 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  The  Chairman 
proceeded  to  give  a  brief  rdsumd  of  some  of  the  many  troubles 
which  the  company's  officials  at  Ebbw  Vale  had  had  to  confront 
during  the  past  few  years,  and,  continuing,  said  :  To-day  your 
Company  owns  3,300  acres  of  freehold  land  ;  with  its  subsidiary 
companies,  John  Lancaster  &  Co.,  and  the  Griffin  Nantyglo 
Steam  Coal  Collieries,  it  has  in  addition,  some  11,000  acres  of 
leasehold  property.  It  has  under  construction  two  large  modern 
blast-furnaces,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  nine  furnaces 
in  all,  with  a  production  of  some  450,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
annum,  and  it  has  a  large  battery  of  modern  by-product  ovens. 
Some  150  are  now  working  or  ready  to  work ;  another  100  are 
under  construction,  and  when  all  those  coke  ovens  are  working 
they  will  produce  some  575,000  tons  of  coke  per  annum,  which 
will  not  only  give  an  ample  supply  of  coke  for  your  blast-fur- 
naces, but  will  also  provide  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable 
chemical  manure  for  your  agriculturalists.  In  addition  to  vour 
iron  and  steel  works,  you  have  a  fine  modern  galvanised  sheet 
works,  besides  many  subsidiary  industries ;  you  possess  a  mag- 
nificent power  station,  producing  electrical  energy  from  the 
waste  gases  of  your  blast  furnaces  and  by-product  ovens  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  In  a  word,  Ebbw  Vale,  with  its  subsidiary 
companies,  produced  last  year  3,400,000  tons  of  coal ;  it  em- 
ployed over  20,000  men  ;  it  paid  in  wages  ^3,739,000,  and  over 
jfl50,000  in  Imperial  taxation  and  local  rates.  All  these  de- 
velopments have  been  built  up  under  a  system,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  is  a  system  which  stands  condemned.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  in  speaking  thus  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  was 
speaking  very  wide  of  the  mark  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
very  ignorant  and  ill  informed.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  shareholders  in  Ebbw  Vale  can  proudly  point  to 
their  property  as  a  valuable  national  asset  which,  if  given  fair 
play,  will  give  endless  emplovment  to  many  thousands  of  work- 
people at  an  enviable  rate  of  wages.  Your  directors  regret  that, 
owing  chiefly  to  difficulties  connected  with  control,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to-day  to  present  to  you  a  balance  sheet  for  the  last  year's 
working.  They  are,  however,  advised  bv  thnir  auditors  and  by 
their  financial  advisers  that  thev  are  justified  in  recommending 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent.  The  attitude  of  labour  towards 
capitalism  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  critical  ;  unhappily 
it  grows  worse  from  day  to  day.  If  Bolshevism,  rampant  to- 
day, becomes  triumphant  to-morrow,  then  industry  will  go  down 
into  the  nethermost  pit,  dragging  with  it  both  labour  and  civi- 
lisation together.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Coal  Commission  has 
already  borne  evil  fruits.  You  may  remember  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankev's  Report  was  that  for 
the  future  all  colliery  profits  should  be  restricted  to  Is.  2d.  per 
ton  on  Ihe  output.  The  sum  proposed,  even  on  a  pre-war  basis, 
is  hopelessly  inadequate,  but  on  a  post-war  basis  it  is  absolutelv 
absurd.  New  sinkings  to-day  generallv  mean  shafts  of  a  depth 
of  anything  from  600  lo  1,000  vards.  With  the  present  price  of 
labour,  material,  and  machinery  thev  will  cost  a  million  and 
over  ;  they  will  take  from  7  to  10  years  to  arrive  at  a  profit-bear- 
ing stagr\  The  unfairness  of  the  proposal  is  perhaps  more  ap- 
parent when  I  point  out  that  the  man  who  attacks  a  small  piece 
of  oiltcrop  coal  by  means  of  a  level  calling  for  practically  no 
initial  outl.v  will  almost  immediately  get  his  return  of  Is.  2d. 
per  ton  on  Ihe  output,  tin  a  romparnl ivelv  low  canital,  whilst  the 
courageous  company,  which  has  spent  over  ^71,000,000  in  a  deep 
sinking,  will  gel  the  same  return  per  ton  of  output  after  waiting 
from  7  to  10  years.  Much  was  said  before  the  Commission  on 
the  question  of  housing.  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  'he  roal  trmdfl  should  be  singled  out  to  he  the  one  ttncli- 
which  must  provide  housing  accommodation  for  the  men  which 


it  employs.  If  you  visit  our  great  cities,  if  you  go  through  our 
great  industrial  centres,  you  will  find  that  other  trades  rely  either 
on  the  local  authorities  or  the  speculative  builder.  Much  was  said 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  Government  control.  Personally  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Government  is  an  ideal  employer  in 
that  respect.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  all  costs  houses  must  be  pro- 
vided, economics  must  be  scrapped,  and  houses  built  for  the 
working  classes,  but  I  do  think  this  is  a  time  when  we  can  call 
on  trade  unionism  generally  to  put  pressure  on  the  building  trades 
to  do  their  part  in  providing  houses  for  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Much  was  also  said  before  the  Commission  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  reduction  of  output  of  coal,  and  I  should  like* 
to  point  out  that  this  reduction  in  output  is  one  which  militates 
very  severely  against  the  financial  prosperity  of  all  collieries. 
You  mav  remember  that  the  pre-war  standard  of  profit,  with 
certain  reservations,  was  guaranteed  to  the  colliery  companies, 
and  one  of  these  reservations  was  that  the  pre-war  output  was  | 
maintained.  To-day  many  collieries  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
their  pre-war  standard  of  profits,  because  the  pre-war  standard 
of  output  has  been  materially  reduced.  When  one  scans  the  re- 
turns, when  one  sees  that,  although  a  very  considerably  larger 
number  of  men  are  to-day  employed  underground,  the  out-  1 
put  still  steadily  decreases,  one  begins  to  think  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  reduce  the  output.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  will  find,  particularly 
in  South  Wales,  they  openly  state  they  have  no  intention  of  earning 
wages  on  which  they  will  have  to  pay  income  tax.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  your  colliery  officials,  hampered  by  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations  of  an  unsympathetic  department,  have  lost 
heart,  and  that  where  efficiency  and  keenness  reigned  before, 
apathy  prevails  to-day?  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  dream  of  nationalisation.  The  Government  has  suddenly 
found  out  that  huge  increases  in  wages,  coupled  with  a  great  re- 
duction in  output,  have  so  increased  the  cost  of  production  that 
it  is  necessarv  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  6s.  per 
ton.  The  Press  has  told  us  that  this  increase  has  come  as  a 
shock  to  hie  counfrv.  and  that  consumers  are  aghast  at  the  in- 
creased price  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pay.  May  I  assure 
both  the  country  and  the  consumer  that  they  must  be  prepared 
for  very  much  worse  shocks  if  the  coal  trade  of  this  country  is 
to  be  nationalised?  If  there  is  one  trade  in  this  country  above 
all  others  which  should  be  protected  from  the  inefficiency  of 
Government  control,  it  is  the  coal  trade.  From  your  coal  trade 
you  derive  all  your  bulky  exports.  Your  coal  exports  have  a, 
great  deal  to  do  with  stabilising  foreign  exchanges  and  paying 
for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  into  this  country.  The  output  : 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  given  under  the  reduced  hours  of 
labour  which  have  just  come  in  is  expected  to  be  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  home  trade,  but  at 
all  costs  it  will  be  necessary  to  export  coal  to  supply  the  dep6ts  on 
your  great  trade  routes  in  order  that  your  food  ships  may  come 
and  go.  That  coal  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  coal  already 
allocated  to  your  home  industries,  which  means  that  of  necessity 
you  will  have  to  deprive  your  home  industries  of  the  coal  they  re- 
quire,  with  the  necessary  corollary  of  huge  unemployment,  j 
Facing  such  a  desperate  situation  as  this,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  one  section  of  the  community  holding  up  the  whole  of 
society  to  ransom.  The  colliers  say  that  the  output  will  not  be 
increased  unless  the  principle  of  nationalisation  is  granted.  I 
say  that  if  such  a  situation  as  this  is  to  continue,  then  this 
country  has  only  escaped  the  jack-boot  of  Prussian  militarism  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  more  terrible  tyranny  of  industrialism.  (Ap- 
plause). The  nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry  will  afford 
many  a  fat  sinecure  for  many  a  good  trade  unionist,  from  which 
no  high  explosives  will  move  them.  (Laughter.)  Once  in  th(j 
saddle,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  seek  to  find 
"  cushy  jobs  "  for  their  pals,  until  strangled  by  red  tape,  over- 
run and  eaten  alive  by  a  plague  of  inefficient  bureaucrats,  this 
country  will  rush  down  a  steep  place  into  a  sea  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  the  plight  to 
which  Russia  has  been  brought  by  a  gang  of  unscrupulous  men 
posing  and  masquerading  as  the  friends  of  democracy,  is  not 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  the  British  working 
man,  no  warning  will  awaken  him  to  the  terrible  danger  which 
to-day  confronts  the  whole  of  the  working  classes.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frederick  Mills,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  when 
the  shareholders  received  the  balance  sheets  for  the  _  last  few 
years  he  was  satisfied  that  thev  would  be  pleased  with  them. 
They  were  not  the  result  of  wartime  profiteering  :  they  were  the 
result  of  a  steady  growth  upon  sure  foundations  which  had  been 
laid  during  the  last  10  or  15  years.  The  capital  value  of  the 
company  was  verv  greatly  exceeded  by  the  assets  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet.  This  capital  had  been  expended  upon  plant  and 
property,  the  whole  of  which  was  useful  for  post-war  purposes. 
Before,  the  war  they  were  on  the  look  out  for  an  iron-ore  field, 
and  very  earlv  in  the  war  thev  began  to  acquire  iron-ore  estates 
in  Northamptonshire.  During  the  past  year  they  had  added 
another  800  acres  and  thev  now  had  ore  reserves  which  would  last 
for  well  over  half  a  century.  Thev  were  spending  practically  a 
million  on  two  new  blast  furnaces,  one  of  which  was  nearly  ap- 
proaching completion.  This  plant  would  not  have  its  equal  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  add  approximately  50  per  cent,  to  the 
company's  "largest  pre-war  output  of  iron  and  steel.  Until  this 
country  came  to  its  senses  and  until  some  important  man— he 
suggested  the  Prime  Minister— said  to  labour,  "  Thus  far ^  shall 
thou  go  and  no  farther  :  get  on  with  your  work,"  we  would  have 
turmoil.  However,  he  had  a  great  belief  in  the  common  sense  of 
this  oourttrv,  and  believed  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  million 
colliers  to  say  what  14.000,000  other  workmen  should  do  with 
their  labour.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

I  According  to  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  which  the 
Northcliffe  Press  is  trying  to  force  down  our  throats, 
Ireland  is  to  have  four  Parliaments,  two  provincial  par- 
liaments, one  central  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  the  old 
Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Surely  this  is 
rather  a  large  order,  even  from  the  Polypapist.  As  the 
two  provincial  parliaments  are  to  have  the  power  of 
vetoing  the  measures  of  the  Dublin  parliament,  the  Bel- 
fast parliament  will  veto  all  measures  for  Ulster,  and 
the  Cork  parliament  will  veto  all  measures  for  the  south 
and  west.  But  the  Dublin  parliament  will  never  be 
able  to  pass  any  measures  at  all,  because  Ulster  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland  are  to  have  equal  representation  therein  : 
and  as  Ulstcrmen  and  Sinn  Feiners  can  never  agree 
about  anything,  there  will  be  a  continuous  deadlock, 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to 
solve.  As  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  impossibility 
of  Home  Rule  the  Polypapist's  plan  is  admirable. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  grants  to  the  admirals  and  generals  have  been,  like 
the  peace  celebration  the  other  day,  delayed  too  long 
after  the  event.  Everything  that  could  be  said  had 
been  already  said  by  the  press  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  forced  to  repeat  himself,  which  he 
did  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  possible.  Besides, 
our  joy  is  overcast  by  the  gloom  of  a  difficult  life  and 
the  shadow  of  impending  civil  war.  Mr.  Adamson  cut 
a  sorry  and  contemptible  figure  on  Wednesday.  Over- 
whelmed with  the  war  debt,  the  taxpayers  are  contri- 
buting £ioo, 000,000  a  year  to  pensions  for  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents,  a  scale  more 
generous  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  unprece- 
dented (even  proportionately)  in  history.  Yet  Mr. 
Adamson  moved  to  reduce  the  grants  of  the  generals 
and  admirals  to  ^200,000  on  the  ground  that  the  pri- 
vates were  not  getting  enough.  The  Labour  party 
has  never  done  a  meaner  or  moro  paltry  thing  than 
this,  inspired  by  the  worst  spirit  of  class  jealousy. 

The  "sympathetic"  strike  of  some,  of  the  railway- 
men  on  the  South-western  line  and  on  the  City  and 
Waterloo  Tube ;  the  strike  of  the  bakers ;  the  strike  of 
the  dustmen  in  South  Kensington  and  Bayswater;  the 
total  want  of  justification  for  the  mutiny  of  1,000  Me- 
tropolitan police;  and  the  looting  at  Liverpool — all 
these  happenings  have  led  some  to  believe  in  a  hidden 


hand  of  anarchy.  Certainly  there  is  much  more  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  the  hidden  hand  of  the  Bolshevist,  than 
there  ever  was  to  believe  in  the  hidden  hand  of  the  Ger- 
man financier,  which  excited  the  imagination  of  so  many 
worthy  patriots  during  the  war.  But  though  there  are 
plenty  of  revolutionary  anarchists  in  the  country,  with 
plenty  of  money — who  finances  The  Herald? — we  doubt 
whether  these  recent  strikes  are  their  handiwork,  or 
the  result  of  any  deliberate  plan.  They  are  "sabre- 
rattling,"  the  habit  of  the  bully  borrowed  from  Ger- 
man militarism  by  British  industrialism. 

How  comes  it  that  the  Briton  reserves  all  his  power 
of  being  disagreeable  for  his  own  countrymen?  When 
abroad  fighting  the  German,  his  bravery,  humanity, 
pleasant  manners,  his  "  gentilesse  "  (to  borrow  a  Chau- 
cerian word),  are  "  sung  and  proverb 'd  in  the  streets  " 
of  every  capital  in  Europe.  When  he  comes  home, 
with  all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,  he  turns 
into  a  surly,  quarrelsome  ruffian,  resolved  to  live  upon 
the  largesse  of  his  neighbours,  or  by  threats  of  starva- 
tion to  wring  from  them  exorbitant  wages.  What  is 
the  explanation?  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  the 
high  prices  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
strikes  of  the  stay-at-homes  :  partly  to  the  articles  he 
reads  in  papers  like  The  Herald ;  partly  to  the  gross 
adulation  bestowed  on  him  by  politicians  for  doing 
his  duty.  But  chiefly  is  it  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
Radical  legislation,  in  which  the  Conservatives  have 
latterly  co-operated. 

Since  1906,  Messrs.  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  have 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  and  have  done 
their  best  to  shut  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  property,  the  birth,  the  rank,  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  and  have  now  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tories 
flung  it  open  to  its  passions  and  its  follies.  They  have 
destroyed  the  Constitutional  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  displacing  it  from  its  position  as  a  co-or- 
dinate estate  of  the  realm.  Having  practically  disfran- 
chised the  gentry,  they  have  thrown  supreme  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  that  class,  which  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  least 
fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  They  changed  the  sep- 
tennial into  a  quinquennial  Act,  and  then  passed  Acts  to 
make  their  Parliament  last  eight  years.  They  passed  a 
Home  Rule  Act,  which  they  are  afraid  to  repeal  and 
dare  not  operate.  They  cannot  even  provide  us  with 
bread  ;  and  they  call  this  Democracy  !  It  is  a  self-can- 
celling business,  and  must  end  in  zero. 
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If  there  were  any  relation  between  work  and  remun- 
eration in  such  exalted  circles  as  ministerial,  then  the 
salary  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  ought  to  be  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Un- 
questionably Sir  Robert  Home  gets  ten  times  as  many 
kicks  as  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  only  a  fifth  of  his  pay, 
which  is  not  "  fair  dues."  Literally,  there  is  no  Min- 
ister who  at  this  hour  is  harder  worked  than  Sir  Robert 
Home,  and  certainly  it  is  absurd  that  he  should  get 
less  than  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Home 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In 
these  days,  when  democracy  thinks  that  legislation  can 
create  a  new  paradise,  all  Ministers  are  overworked, 
but  they  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  ^2,000 
a  year,  minus  income-tax,  is  at  the  present  value  of 
money  equal  to  about  ^750,  the  wage  of  a  confidential 
clerk  or  company  secretary. 

The  vicious  economic  circle  in  which  inflation  forces 
us  to  live  is  well  illustrated  by  the  argument  used  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  support  his  Bill  for  the  increase  of 
Ministerial  salaries.  He  said  that  ^2,000  a  year  was 
£1,500  with  income-tax  deducted,  and  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  ^1,500  is  halved.  We  all  feel  that, 
but  it  is  produced  by  inflation,  and  inflation  is  used  as 
an  argument  for  increasing  by  150  per  cent,  the  sal- 
aries reduced  by  it.  Mr.  Law  was  wrong  in  stating 
that  men  who  accepted  high  posts  under  the  Crown 
were  cutting  themselves  off  from  other  means  of  in- 
,  come.  Of  lawyers  in  practice  it  is  true ;  but  for  other 
men  office  is  the  stepping  stone  to  splendidly  paid 
directorships.  Take  the  cases  of  Mr.  McKenna,  of  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Balfour,  all  politicians  who  have  made  more  in 
the  city  than  ever  they  did  in  Whitehall. 

The  grievance  against  the  Crown  lawyers  is  not  so 
much  their  high  salaries  as  the  fact  that  in  addition 
they  get  fees  for  certain  cases,  which  have  to  be  paid 
as  "costs"  by  the  subject  who  loses  a  suit  against 
them.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  subject,  besides  the  dis- 
advantage of  fighting  the  greatest  lawyers  at  the  Bar, 
should  have  to  pay  them  fees,  when  they  are  in  receipt 
of  enormous  salaries.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Law  said,  that 
democracies  always  grudge  adequate  salaries  to  the 
men  at  the  top,  though  they  are  eager  to  distribute 
doles  amongst  themselves- — it  is  their  meanest  vice.  It 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  days  of  the  Hartingtons  and  the 
Salisburys  are  over;  the  aristocrats  are  now  the  poorest 
class  in  the  State;  and  the  drudgery  of  politics  is  so 
severe  that  it  is  become  a  profession  to  be  paid  like  any 
other. 

The  strike  of  the  police  at  Liverpool,  with  the  looting 
which  followed,  was  an  outbreak  of  sheer  black- 
guardism. We  venture  the  assertion  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Liverpool  police  will  be  found  to  be 
Irishmen,  and  it  reflects  discredit  on  the  Town  Council 
that  they  are  not  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  police.  In  London  only  five  per  cent, 
mutinied.  Still,  1,000  policemen,  dismissed  and  de- 
prived of  their  pensions,  are  an  uncomfortable  body  in 
the  midst  of  the  town,  small  as  the  number  is.  To  say, 
as  the  newspapers  declare,  in  headlines,  that  confidence 
in  t ho  police  is  restored,  is  untrue.  There  was  formerly 
something  touching  in  the  trust,  almost  amounting  to 
affection,  reposed  by  the  Londoners  in  their  "bobbies." 
But  the  strike  of  last  year  destroyed  this  feeling,  which 
once  gone,  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  return.  Be- 
sides, the  younger  constables  are  casual  and  often  un- 
civil in  their  manners. 

Three  races  supply  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the 
world,  the  Celts,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Jews.  The  reason 
is  that  they  are  not  the  manly  races  of  the  earth,  and 
thai  the  manly  races,  Saxons,  Normans,  Teutons, 
Turks,  have  held  them  down,  and  periodically  perse- 
cuted them.  Revolution  by  intrigue  and  journalism  arc 
their  revenge.  Material  prosperity  will  alvvavs  disarm 
the  Jew,  and  seduce  him  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
But  the  Celt  and  the  Slav  are  irrcconcileables,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  allowed  to  use  their  tongues  and  pens, 
the  Slavs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Irish 


Celts  in  America  and  Ireland  will  stir  up  trouble.  Bela 
Kun,  whose  name  is  Cohen,  has  just  been  unhorsed  in 
Hungary.  Why  doesn't  some  financial  company  in 
London  appoint  him  manager  of  its  Eastern  business 
at  ^5. 000  a  year?  He  would  make  heaps  of  money 
for  the  company  and  himself ;  in  a  few  years  would  be- 
come a  member  of  a  Conservative  Club,  and  would 
ultimately  blossom  forth  as  Sir  Belville  Cohen,  O.B.E. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  Hungary?     The  Mag- 
yars, who  are  the  owners  of  land,  great  and  small,  have 
hitherto  managed  to  govern  the  Slavs,  who  are  the  ma-  | 
jority,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Hapsburg  officialdom.  I 
Now  that  prop  is  gone,  they  have  tried,  as  we  see,  al 
junction  with  their  former  creditors,  the  Jews,  and  that  | 
has  failed.      What  is  going  to  follow?    The  Magyars  I 
are  ethnically  Asiatic,  being  compounded  of   Finnish  I 
and  Turkish  elements ;  anyway,  they  are  a  species  of 
the  great  Mongolian  genus.    Will  they  ever  harmonise  I 
with  the  despised  Slavs?    Or  must  they  submit  in  their 
turn  to  be  ruled  by  a  race  whom  they  hate? 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  Kronstadt  has  been 
bombed  by  Allied  aeroplanes.      But  why  is  Kronstadt  1 
not  demolished  by  our  fleet?    Are  we  afraid  of  another  i 
Gallipoli?      Talking  of  that,  when  is  Mr.  Churchill, 
going  to  insist  on  the  publication  of  the  papers  relating 
to  the  non-appearance  of  the  British  fleet  at  the  Dar- 
danelles on  the  19th  March,  1915?    That  both  Admiral, 
de  Robeck  and  Lord  Fisher  were  informed  by  their 
spies  that  the  forts  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  ammu-  ■ 
nition  we  feel  sure  :  how  could  they  be  ignorant  of  what 
all  Constantinople  knew?    Either  Admiral  de  Robeck, 
or  Lord  Fisher,  or  both,  "funked"  the  loss  of  more 
ships.    Let  there  be  light;  and  let  the  praise  and  blame 
in  this  business  be  rightly  distributed. 

Had  Ad  miral  de  Robeck  appeared  oh  the  19th  or  I 
20th  March,  he  would  have  silenced  the  forts  in  an  hour 
and  preceded  by  his  mine-sweepers  have  steamed  up  to 
Constantinople,   where  he  would  have   found  Enver, 
Talaat,  and  Wangenheim  flown,  and  the  Turks  quite 
submissive.    Turkey  would  have  gone  out  of  the  war; 
Bulgaria  would  never  have  come  in ;  Greece  would  have' 
helped  us;  Russia  would  have  been  saved,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bosphorus  would  have  silenced  the  revolu- 
tionaries.     Peace  would  have  been  made  by  the  end 
of  191 5,  the  Conference  would  have  been  held  at  ConW 
stantinople ;    President  Wilson  would  not  have  been  ? 
there,  and  the  chair  would  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  1 
Asquith.      If  it  can  be  shown  that  these  things  would 
have  happened  but  for  the  caution  of  Lord  Fisher  and 
Admiral  de  Robeck,  what  shall  we  do  to  these  men? 
The  punishment  of  Admiral  Byng  was  a  crime,  if  noth- 
ing be  done  to  those  who  lost  us  Constantinople. 

"The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood,"  has 
certainly  been  the  making  of  London,  and  has  borne 
many  historic  persons  upon  her  bosom.  Who  are  the 
most  celebrated?  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
who  sailed  up  to  Chatham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.? 
A  barge  on  the  Thames  was  the  "  Black  Maria  "  of  old 
days,  and  conveyed  some  famous  prisoners;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ("prepare  there,  the  duke  is  coming; 
see  the  barge  be  ready") ;  Sir  Thomas  More ;  Charles  I. 
James  II.  escaped  by  barge,  and  dropped  the  Great 
.Seal  in  the  Thames.  Let  us  not  forret  Johnson's  ex- 
peditions by  a  pair-oar  wherry.  "What  would  you 
give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the  Argonauts?"  asked 
the  doctor  of  his  sculler.  "  Sir,  I  would  give  what  I  ! 
have."  Johnson  was  so  pleased  with  this  answer  that 
he  and  Boswell  gave  the  boy  double  fare. 

The  wherrymen  and  their. fa  res  on  the  Thames   in-  ; 
dulged  in  the  same  kind  of  chaff  that  now  passes  be- 
tween the  drivers  of  taxis  and  motor-buses  and  other 
vehicles,  although  the  raniditv  of  the  motor  has  rather 
destroyed  the  opportunities  for  the  real  old  Cockney 
wit.     A  driver  must  be  very  quick  at  repartee  nowa-  j 
days  to  fire  it  off  before  his  enemv  has  elided  out  of  ear- 
shot, although  a  good  block  in  the  City  still  gives  an  j 
opening  for  that  picturesque  abuse,  native  Ho  the  neigh-  I 
bourhood  of  Bow  Bells.      Boswell  tells  us  that  John- 
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son's  repartee  to  a  bargee  or  wherryman  was  much  ad- 
mired by  Burke  and  Langton — "  Sir,  your  mother,  un- 
der pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy  house,  is  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods."  That  strikes  us  as  lacking  finish,  and 
is  not  nearly  so  good  as  what  a  cabby  said  on  deposit- 
ing a  fare  at  the  Carlton  Club,  who  paid  the  legal  bob, 
"This  'ere  is  what  you  calls  Tariff  Reform." 

What  has  become  of  the  report  on  the  Dope  Syndi- 
cate, which  Lord  Inchcape  and  two  other  peers  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into?  We  have  been  waiting  for 
it  for  six  months.  At  first  we  were  told  that  Lord  Inch- 
cape  was  ill ;  then  we  observed  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  which  first 
called  attention  to  the  Dope  Syndicate,  had  been  made 
a  baronet.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Lord  Inchcape 
has,  we  believe,  recovered  his  health,  and  we  hope  that 
the  new  baronet  has  not  lost  his  desire  for  information. 
Lord  Inchcape  and  Sir  Godfrey  Collins  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  produce  this  report  on  the  Dope  business,  un- 
less it  is  "  missing,"  like  the  War  Office  papers  in  the 
Slough  affair. 

Has  the  War  Office  lost  or  destroyed  the  official  files 
relating  to  the  Cippenham  depot  between  August,  1917, 
and  July,  1910,  which  Lord  Kintore's  Committee  called 
for?  These  official  files  are  very  material,  because  it 
was  precisely  in  that  period,  it  is  alleged,  the  War 
Office  was  dilatory  and  negligent.  Where  are  the  files? 
The  War  Office  certainly  did  not  produce  them,  which 
was  bad  enough,  but  worse  than  that,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  supplied  by  his  officials  with  an  un- 
truthful answer  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Churchill  told  the  House  that  the  files  had  been  given  to 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  to  whom  Lord  Kintore's 
Committee  had  been  referred  ;  and  that  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  had,  in  response  to  an  application  from  the 
Committee,  handed  in,  not  the  files,  but  an  extract  from 
them,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  with 
which  the  Committee  were  satisfied.  Lord  Kintore  says 
these  statements  are  untrue. 

.  This  is  really  very  serious.  Lord  Kintore  says  that 
be  made  no  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for 
papers  for  which  the  War  Office  had  been  asked  and 
which  it  had  failed  to  produce,  and  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  satisfied  with  Appendix  P,  which  was  merely 
the  recital  of  the  minutes  of  the  Mechanical  Transport 
Board,  having  no  relevance  to  the  Committee's  refer- 
ence. Lords  Milner,  Peel  and  Crawford  fretted  and 
fumed,  and  either  were  or  pretended  to  be  angry.  But 
where  are  the  papers?  And  why  are  they  not  produced? 
And  who  composed  the  mendacious  answer  which  Mr. 
Churchill  allowed  himself  to  convey  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

We  could  hug  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  for  his  delightful 
admission  that  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
profiteering  was  not  longer  wanted,  and  might  take  it- 
self off  as  soon  as  it  liked.  The  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  profiteering  is  excellent,  but  what 
about  its  execution?  The  local  tribunals  to  investigate 
charges  of  profiteering  will  we  fear  be  composed  of 
tradesmen,  or  the  friends  of  tradesmen,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  investigate  their  own  transactions.  More- 
over, in  these  times  the  tradesmen  have  an  awful 
power ;  they  can  almost  starve  anyone  whom  they  dis- 
like. Who  will  appear  to  charge  the  grocer  or  the 
butcher,  or  the  baker,  with  profiteering,  when  they 
know  that  if  they  fail,  or  even  if  they  succeed  in  prov- 
ing the  fact,  the  retailer  may  pay  them  out  by  refusing 
to  serve  them,  or  may  serve  them  badly?  It  is  a  very 
difficult  business.  We  think  that  the  tribunals  ought 
to  have  been  manned  by  the  hundreds  of  young  barris- 
ters available,  and  that  the  investigation  should  have 
been  in  camerH. 

There  is  a  general  desire  to  catch  and  hang  the 
profiteers;  by  hanging  we  mean,  of  course,  suspension 
from  trading.  But  who  are  the  profiteers?  And 
where  are  they  to  be  found  ?    And  what  do  you  mean 


by  a  profiteer?  To  answer  the  last  question  first,  a 
reasonable  definition  would  be  someone  who  has  made 
an  unreasonable  profit  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
nation  during  or  since  the  war.  Many  traders,  who  are 
now  charging  double  pre-war  prices,  like  tailors,  would 
show  from  their  books  that  they  have  to  pay  their  cut- 
ters and  workmen  double  wages.  You  can't  break 
down  prices  unless  and  until  you  break  down  wages. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  done?  Nothing  but  a  dictator- 
ship can  do  it.  If  a  dictator  should  arise,  who  could 
rely  on  the  army  and  the  police,  he  would  stop  all  un- 
employment pay,  fix  all  wages  and  all  prices  at  about 
half  their  present  figure,  force  everybody  to  work  in 
the  fields  and  factories,  and  treat  all  strikes  as  treason. 

There  would  be  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  dictator 
would  be  either  defeated  (in  which  case  he  would  be 
hung  or  shot),  or  he  would  win,  as  Cromwell  and  Lin- 
coln won.  He  could  only  win,  if  the  stronger  and 
better  part  of  the  nation  stood  by  him,  and  fought  for 
him.  We  see  no  Cromwell  or  Lincoln  in  the  army  or 
Parliament,  so  we  must  adopt  the  more  prosaic  method 
of  "  tholing  it  out,"  as  the  Scotch  say.  If  we  are  to 
begin  the  hunt  for  profiteers,  we  suggest  the  ship- 
owners and  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  who  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  made  large  and  rapid  for- 
tunes out  of  the  needs  of  the  Government.  The  owners 
of  single  "tramps,"  in  particular,  made  incredible 
sums  out  of  their  ships ;  but  judging  from  the  number 
of  small  shipping  companies  recently  floated,  these 
profiteers  have  been  hastily  selling  their  tramps  to 
shareholders. 

Even  more  remarkable  were  the  numbers  of  chemical 
manufacturers  who  sprang  up  in  the  night  like  mush- 
rooms. We  have  before  called  attention  to  one  of 
them,  the  Sneyd-Bycars  Company,  which  was  regis- 
tered on  May  26th,  1916,  with  a  capital  of  ^1,000.  The 
objects  of  the  company  were  stated  to  be  "  the  manu- 
facture of  war  munitions  and  also  of  explosives  from 
chemical  elements  and  chemical  compounds  of  all  des- 
criptions and  particularly  such  munitions  and  explosives 
as  may  be  prescribed  or  required  by  the  Government 
according  to  the  formulas  to  be  supplied  by  them."  How 
a  company  with  ^1,000  capital  could  manufacture  any- 
thing is  a  mystery.  As  the  Government  was  to  supply 
the  formula;,  perhaps  it  supplied  the  capital?  If  so, 
surely  the  profits,  after  paying  wages  of  superinten- 
dence, ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Government.  Did 
they?  Here  is  a  case  for  inquiry.  The  largest  share- 
holder is,  or  was  (the  company  is  wound  up)  Mr.  James 
Cadman.  Is  James  the  brother  of  John  Cadman,  the 
technical  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions? 

Mr.  Hoover's  statement  about  America's  ability  to 
help  Europe  out  of  a  coal  famine  is  very  serious.  At 
the  present  rate  of  production  of  coal  in  Europe, 
America  ought  to  send  20  million  tons  of  "  combusti- 
bles "  a  month,  but  America  can  only  transport  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  all  merchandise  a  month.  The  present  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Europe  outside  Russia  has  fallen  to 
443  million  tons  as  compared  with  679  million  tons  be- 
fore the  war.  We  do  not  know  how  many  million  tons 
are  being  deliberately  subtracted  from  the  world's  needs 
by  the  conduct  of  the  colliers,  but  matters  will  soon 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  strikers  must  be  forced  to 
work.  If  the  Government  won't  apply  compulsion,  the 
starving  population  will  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  We  should  not  care  to  insure  Mr.  Smillic's  life, 
if  we  are  plunged  into  a  coal  famine. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  is  personally  popular  amongst 
his  wide  acquaintance.  But  there  are  no  two  opinions 
about  the  grant  of  ^25,000  to  him  in  the  list  of  honours 
and  rewards.  The  good-natured  laugh  and  shrug  their 
shoulders;  the  less  good-natured  say  they  can't  under- 
stand it;  and  the  least  good-natured  say  it  is  a  scandal. 
This  is  not  the  first-time  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
allowed  his  personal  preference  to  run  counter  to  public 
opinion  and  official  precedent. 
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HONOURS  AND  REWARDS. 

A COMMON  measure  for  money  and  glory  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  :  and  com- 
parisons are  proverbially  odious.  Yet  how  are  we  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  propriety  of  the  awards  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  David  Beatty  except  by 
comparing  them  with  those  given  during  the  Napo- 
leonic war  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Nelson  ? 
There  is  no  other  gauge  or  standard  available,  for  that 
is  the  only  war  with  which  the  one  just  concluded  is 
in  any  way  comparable  :  the  Crimean  and  South  Afri- 
can wars  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  to  be  made  an  earl  and  a  grant 
of  ^100,000  is  to  be  paid  to  him.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1814,  the  following  motion  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "  That  the  sum  of  ^10,000  a 
year  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  be  at  any  time 
commuted  for  the  sum  of  ^300,000  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate."  This  motion  was  carried 
nem.  con.  with  the  amendment  that  the  sum  be  raised 
to  ^400,000,  moved  and  seconded  by  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread  and  Ponsonby,  two  Whigs  who  had  shamefully 
attacked  and  thwarted  Lord  Wellington  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Peninsular  war,  but  who  now  "  flew  to 
the  succour  of  the  conqueror."  The  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  Wellington  was  granted  ^500,000  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  besides  two  pensions  for  three 
lives  amounting  to  ^4,000  a  year.  This  is  not  correct. 
In  addition  to  the  sum  given  above,  Wellington  was 
voted  ^200,000  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Byron 
speaks  of  "a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm,"  but  the 
exact  sum  would  probably  not  have  suited  the  poet's 
purpose,  and  would  certainly  have  spoiled  the  scansion. 
But  let  us  take  this  grant  of  ^600,000.  It  is  six 
times  as  large  as  that  given  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who 
has  fought  a  Waterloo  every  day  for  the  last  four 
years  without  a  break — no  going  into  winter  quarters 
with  nothing  to  do  for  three  months — and  who  has 
commanded  an  army  which  reached  a  number  not 
much  short  of  three  million  men.  The  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's armies  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Flanders  were 
less  than  what  we  call  nowadays  an"  army  corps.  It 
is  of  course  to  be  remembered  that  Wellington  brought 
to  bay  and  defeated  the  greatest  military  genius  that 
ever  lived.  'But  though  the  Kaiser  was  not  a  soldier 
at  all,  the  combined  talents  of  his  very  able  generals, 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  Mackensen,  von  Kluck, 
Falkenhayn,  were  probably  more  than  equal  to  the 
genius  of  Napoleon.  If  we  agree  to  these  facts,  then 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  been 
treated  as  generously  as  his  predecessor  in  great  mili- 
tary command. 

Turning  to  Sir  David  Beatty,  who  is  likewise  made 
an  earl  and  receives  ^100,000,  he  is  treated  more 
handsomely  than  Lord  Nelson — we  don't  know  why. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  which  was  described 
as  "  not  a  victory  but  a  conquest,"  Nelson  was  made 
a  baron  with  a  pension  of  ^2,000.  After  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  in  1801  he  was  made  a  viscount;  and 
Southey  tells  us  that  at  this  time,  when  he  retired  to 
his  house  at  Merton,  "his  pensions  for  his  victories  and 
for  the  loss  of  his  eye  and  arm  amounted  with  his  half- 
pay  to  ^3,400  a  year."  After  his  death  at  Trafalgar 
in  1805,  honours  were  heaped  on  his  memory,  or, 
rather,  on  his  relatives.  His  brother  was  made  an 
earl,  with  a  grant  of  ,£6,000  a  year ;  ,£10,000  were 
voted  to  each  of  his  sisters;  and  ^100,000  were  voted 
to  purchase  an  estate.  Without  any  wish  to  be  offen- 
sive, it  is  absurd  to  couple  Nelson  and  Sir  David 
Beatty  in  the  same  category.  The  battle  ol  Jutland 
was  neither  a  Nile  nor  a  Copenhagen  nor  a  Trafalgar; 
nor,  if  it  had  been,  was  Sir  David  Beatty  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Fleet.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  battle  :  whatever  its  character, 
Lord  Jellicoe  commanded,  and  has  had  his  reward. 
Sir  David  Beatty  was  second  in  command  of  a  doubt  fill 
battle,  and  since  that  event  there  has  been  no  great 
naval  victory,  because  there  has  been  no  great  battle 
at  sea.  This  is  not  to  derogate  from  the  splendid 
service  of  ihe  Navy,  which  had  to  be  adapted  to  the 


course  and  nature  of  the  war.  Owing  to  the  invention 
of  the  torpedo  and  the  submarine,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  open  communication  with  America,  and  of 
maintaining  the  blockade  against  Germany,  the  autho- 
rities decided  that  the  main  business  of  the  Navy  was 
to  defend  and  patrol  our  shores.  There  are  those 
who,  thinking  of  Aboukir  Bay  and  Copenhagen,  wish 
that  a  more  forward  policy  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  talk  of  landings  in  Flanders  and  the 
seizure  of  the  channels  into  the  Baltic.  We  are.  not 
equipped  for  a  discussion  of  high  naval  policy.  We 
merely  point  out  that  the  orders  from  Whitehall  pre- 
vented so  much  as  the  attempt  at  Nelsonian  methods.  ! 
It  is  quite  likely  that  Lord  Fisher  smothered  a  budding 
Nelson.  It  is  not  Sir  David  Beatty's  fault  that  he  did 
not  prove  himself  a  Nelson,  for  he  never  had  the 
chance.  But  noting  the  results,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  Sir  David  Beatty's  honours  and  rewards  are  full 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.  With 
regard  to  the  other  generals  and  admirals,  we  admit 
that  the  exploit  of  Sir  Roger  Keyes  at  Zeebrugge  had 
the  true  Nelson  touch,  and  we  rejoice  at  its  recognition. 
The  brilliancy  of  Field  Marshal  Allenby's  Palestine  cam- 
paign, where  no  reverse  checked  the  advance  of  his 
troops,  is  marked  by  a  superior  rank  in  the  peerage  to 
that  conferred  on  the  generals  of  the  Western  front. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  £25,000  voted  to  Sir1 
Maurice  Hankey?  It  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  the  sum  voted  to'  Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Birdwood,  though  Sir  Maurice  is  not  a  soldier,  but 
a  civilian.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  he  was  like 
Carnot,  "  the  organiser  of  victory,"  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  denigrate  the  ability  and  energy  shown  by  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey,  either  in  London  or  at  Salonika,  or 
in  Paris.  But  it  was  civilian's  work,  and  its  reward, 
ought  not  to'  have  been  included  in  a  vote  of  money  to 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  only  gaffe  in  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's dignified  and  appropriate  speech,  was  his  allu- 
sion to  Mens  and  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  as  "  the  day 
of  small  things. " 

DISILLUSIONMENT  IN  ITALY. 

THE  request  presented  by  Signor  Tittoni  to  the  Paris 
Conference  at  the  end  of  last  week,  that  the 
economic  and  financial  agreement  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Allies  during  the  war  should  be  renewed,  is 
indicative  of  the  critical  situation  in  Italy.  At  the  back 
of  the  complaint  that  against  Italy,  the  Fourteen  Points 
have  been  applied  with  the  same  rigidity  with  which 
they  have  been  applied  to  Germany  and  Austria,  lies  th4 
cost  of  the  war  to  Italy,  which'both  in  men  and  money 
has  far  exceeded  expectation.  In  obtaining  war 
material  from  England  and  the  United  States,  Italy  has 
created  a  large  foreign  debt,  and  unless  she  is  granted 
sterling  and  dollar  credits,  the  interest  on  this  debt,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  coal,  food  and  raw  materials  im- 
ported, will  have  to  be  paid  in  her  own  depreciated  cur- 
rency. The  drastic  import  restrictions  and  the  short- 
age of  food  and  coal  have  caused  great  suffering  among 
the  people.  Where  commodity  prices  in  England  have 
rather  more  than  doubled,  in  Italy  they  have  more  than 
trebled;  and  so  in  proportion.  Among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  distress  envenoms  the  failure  to  realize  ex- 
pansionist aims.  Hence  the  revolutionary  unrest, 
which  the  war  has  generated  throughout  Europe,  is 
more  marked  in  Italy  than  in  any  of  the  victorious  na- 
tions, and  involves  the  prestige  of  Government.  This 
feeling  is  reflected  among  the  intellectuals,  business 
men,  and  politicians  by  the  altered  tone  of  the  Italian 
Press.  Apart  from  bitter  attacks  on  President  \\  ilson, 
whose  support  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  alleged  to  be  in- 
spired by  American  financial  interests,  England,  and 
especially  France,  have  .come  in  for  a  considerable  share 
of  rather  acid  criticism.  Further,  it  is  foolish  to  ignore 
the  fad  that  the  new  Cabinet  contains  a  proportion  of 
Giolittians.  The  Giolittians  were  against  Italy's  entry 
into  the  war,  holding  that  she  would  gain  more  by  a 
bargain  with  Austria.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  inter 
from  their  inclusion  a  new  direction  of  policy  :  the 
Giolittians  are  "real  politicians,"  par  excellence,  aftfl 
Siirnor  Giolitti  himself  is  still  regarded  as  inadm.ss.blc, 
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while  Signor  Tittoni's  request  for  financial  assistance 
from  the  States  is  conclusive  against  such  an  inference. 
But  the  make-up  of  the  Cabinet  does  imply  disillusion- 
ment with  the  fruits  of  victory,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  only  realised  by  those  in  touch  with  Italian  correspon- 
dents. To  understand  this  disillusion  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  main  considerations  influencing  Italian 
policy. 

Italy  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  her  pre- 
sent day  industries  being  largely  hot-house  plants 
stimulated  by  the  war.  The  land  is  exhausted  by 
twenty-five  centuries  of  continuous  cultivation,  but  her 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  She  has  no  coal,  iron, 
or  raw  materials.  Hence  the  huge  annual  emigration. 
She  exports  not  manufactures  or  capital,  but  labour, 
and  she  aims  at  ensuring  that  some  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  labour  shall  find  its  way  to  the 
Mother  Country.  Her  problem  of  resources  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  her  population  is  similar 
to  that  of  Germany,  now  that  German  pros- 
perity has  been  destroyed.  Impoverishment  has 
further  created  confluent  interests  in  the  com- 
mon depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  lira.  The  fact 
that  ^25  of  goods  cost  ^45  in  the  States  and  ^14  in 
Germany  clearly  facilitates  the  renewal  of  the  formerly 
extensive  trading  connection  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

Recognition  of  the  validity  of  Italian  need  for  land 
that  can  be  colonized,  does  not,  of  course,  imply  de- 
tailed approval  of  all  Italian  claims.  North  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor  are  clearly  matters  for  compromise.  The 
crux  of  Italian  territorial  questions  is  Dalmatia,  which 
involves  Italy's  relations  with  Jugo-Slavia.  Jugo- 
slavia is  a  euphemism  for  a  greater  Serbia  created  by 
the  bringing  under  Serbian  rule  of  Slovenes  and  often 
unwilling  Croates  and  Montenegrins,  peoples  on  the 
semi-barbarous,  Balkan  scale  of  civilization.  The  old 
conflict  between  Italian  and  Slav  in  Dalmatia  has  be- 
come virulent  since  the  restraining  hand  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  has  been  removed.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  as  indubitably  Slav  as  the  higher  elements  in 
Adriatic  civilisation  are  entirely  Italian.  Anatole 
France  long  before  the  war  wrote,  "  All  that  is  not 
Italian  is  barbaric."  The  Italian  claim  to  Dalmatia  is 
based  precisely  on  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  civiliza- 
tion over  that  of  the  Slav.  The  argument  is  identical 
with  that  which  justifies  our  own  rule  in  Egypt.  More- 
over, possession  of  Dalmatia  means  control  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  flat  and 
sandy ;  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  rocky,  and  contains  ex- 
cellent harbours  which  facilitate  a  descent  on  the  Italian 
coast.  Hence  the  geographical  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Italian  State  has  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Roman  Empire  downward  been  recog- 
nized as  being  not  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  the  Dinaric 
Alps.  Diocletian,  for  instance,  placed  Dalmatia  (Illy- 
ria)  with  Italy  under  the  Western  Roman  Empire;  the 
remainder  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  administered 
from  Constantinople.  The  hostility  between  Italians 
and  Jugo-Slavs  has  recently  been  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  the  latter  in  seizing  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of 
German-Austrian  Carinthia  and  a  junction  on  the 
Trieste-Vienna-Prague  railway,  and  the  confirmation 
by  the  Big  Four  of  this  breach  of  the  Armistice  con- 
ditions. Italy,  regards  the  action  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  as 
intended  to  ruin  Trieste  by  diverting  from  it  the  trade 
of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

But  to  Italian  eyes  the  matter  goes  deeper.  Serbia 
is  now,  as  in  the  past,  the  advance-guard  of  innumer- 
able Russian  millions.  With  the  extension  of  Jugo- 
slav rule  to  the  Adriatic,  Italy  is  feeling  what,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  said,  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  West  Euro- 
pean to  understand — the  westward  pressure  of  the 
Slav.  If  we  would  know  more  of  what  that  implies, 
we  may  recall  our  own  former  apprehension  of  Russian 
pressure  on  India.  We  may  ask  the  Finns,  Esths,  and 
Letts,  who  have  been  subject  to  the  Russifying  ten- 
dency of  the  last  two  decades.  The  Slavonic  Drang 
nach  Westen  threatens  Italy's  position,  not  merely  in 
the  Adriatic,  but  as  a  Mediterranean  Power.  The  dis- 
astrous policy  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  subordinating 
millions  of  Germans  to  Poles,  Czechs  and  South  Slavs, 


carefully  maintains  the  community  of  interests  between 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  the  non-Slavonic  na- 
tionalities of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  By  supporting 
Jugo-Slavia  against  Italy,  we  are  now  creating  a  like 
community  of  interest  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
rendering  impossible  the  close  union  of  the  lately-allied 
Coastland  Powers  of  Western  Europe. 


BOLSHEVISM  AT  OXFORD. 

AT  a  moment  when  the  social  structure  is  threatened 
with  a  more  dangerous  upheaval  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tawney  to  be 
lecturer  in  political  economy  at  Balliol,  is  not  merely  an 
academic,  but  a  national  outrage.  The  majority  of  the 
undergraduates  need  no  tuition  to  become  revolution- 
aries. Goaded  by  dread  of  the  commonplace,  they  will 
embrace  any  theory  sufficiently  startling  to  attract  at- 
tention. The  cult  of  unconventionality  becomes  a  re- 
ligion, and  the  accepted  values  of  society  are  rejected, 
not  because  they  are  wrong,  but  simply  because  they 
are  accepted.  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  among  the  up- 
per classes  offer  an  easy  and  plausible  high  road  to  a 
reputation  for  originality.  Communism  is  to  political 
science  much  what  psychological  hedonism  is  to  moral 
philosophy.  They  both  offer  a  quiver  full  of  facile 
arguments,  by  which  most  amateur  politicians  and 
philosophers  may  be  easily  nonplussed,  and  which  en- 
sures the  victory  to  the  aspirant  after  originality  in  most 
of  his  disputes. 

Thus  Bolshevism  is  a  god-send,  not  only  to  the  under- 
graduate, but  even  to  a  certain  type  of  clerical  don. 
These  leaders  of  theological  thought,  appointed  in 
many  cases  more  for  their  sound  character  than  for 
their  brain-power,  live  in  daily  fear  of  their  intellectual 
mediocrity  being  discovered  by  their  abler  pupils. 
Hence  they  always  seek  to  gain  a  spurious  reputation 
for  originality  by  the  unquestioning  adoption  of  the 
latest  revolutionary  theory.  With  carplike  avidity  they 
gulp  down  indigestible  chunks  of  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda, and,  by  the  subsequent  regurgitation  of  these 
still  undigested  chunks,  seek  to  conceal  their  own  in- 
ability to  think  for  themselves.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  don,  a  disciplinary 
authority  in  his  own  college,  a  chaplain  in  the  army, 
taking  the  chair  at  a  Bolshevist  meeting  and  passing 
Bolshevist  resolutions  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Oxford  it- 
self. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Bolshevism  are  easy 
enough  to  find,  without  their  being  propagated  by  the 
University  authorities.  It  is  quite  easy  for  the 
'  Children's  Pictorial  '  to  juxtapose  a  picture  of  Lord 
Northcliffe's  house,  and  of  a  miner's  cottage,  and  to 
draw  therefrom  crude  political  conclusions.  It  needs  far 
more  difficult  and  far  subtler  arguments  to  prove  the 
necessity — if  not  of  Lord  Northcliffe — at  least  of  pro- 
perty, authority,  and  the  existence  of  a  leisured  class. 
The  fact  that  these  latter  arguments  are  further  to  find 
does  not  detract  from  their  truth;  but  it  does  show  the 
necessity  for  their  wider  and  more  vigorous  promulga- 
tion. The  Balliol  authorities,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
think  so.  They  prefer  to  give  publicity  to  the  crude 
and  specious  Bolshevist  position,  rather  than  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  the  wider  view  and  juster  appreciation 
of  values,  which  demonstrate  its  fallacy.  This  attitude 
is  all  the  more  melancholy,  when  we  consider  the  pitiful 
absence  of  Tory  theory  and  propaganda  at  the  present 
time.  The  Tory  party  has  ceased  to  be  the  party  of 
sound  administration  and  sound  reform.  It  has  become 
the  party  of  the  profiteer,  who  merely  wishes  to  keep 
what  he  has  got.  The  Manchester  capitalist  of  the  last 
century,  unable  to  conquer,  has  absorbed  Toryism. 

The  concessions  made  to  Labour  during  the  last  ten 
years,  have  been  forced  from  reluctant  Whigs  by  their 
triumphant  employees.  The  result  is  that  Labour  has 
come  to  despise  an  authority  too  supine  to  rule,  and  too 
feeble  to  resist  it.  Had  these  concessions  been  made 
by  Toryism,  as  necessary  measures  of  administrative 
reform,  the  present  situation  would  never  have  arisen, 
but  they  have  been  made  under  compulsion,  and  every- 
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one  must  despise  a  ruler  who  has  neither  the  strength 
to  resist  coercion,  nor  the  generosity  to  give  without  it. 
Is  it  too  late  to  hope  that  the  Tory  party  may  remember 
and  revive  its  traditions — Wentworth's  administration 
of  Ireland,  Pitt's  reform  of  the  exchequer,  the  Factory 
Acts  of  the  last  century  ? 

We  blame  Labour  for  its  leanings  towards  Bol- 
shevism, but  what  alternative  has  ever  been  offered  to 
it?  Toryism  has  become  anaemic,  and  no  comprehen- 
sive Tory  system  has  been  formulated  in  the  present 
century.  Even  such  Tory  theory  as  exists  has  no  pro- 
pagandists. Socialistic  principles  are  daily  thrust  upon 
Labour,  and  Toryism  raises  no  dissenting  voice ;  they 
are  taught  in  the  schools  and  the  children  are  brought 
up  to  look  on  any  opponents  as  self-seeking  monsters 
without  principle  or  intelligence.  What  is  needed  is 
a  real  Tory  party- — not  a  new  Tory  party,  but  an  old 
one,  with  a  strong  and  definite  policy,  and  a  vigorous 
system  of  propaganda. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  programmes  and  recon- 
struction in  these  days.  The  programme  of  the  Tory 
party  should  be  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. This,  we  know,  is  a  hard  saying,  and  we  do 
not  dare  to  suggest  it  as  more  than  a  temporary  experi- 
ment, as  a  basis  for  the  other  ambitious  schemes  of 
Socialism.  But  suppose,  before  we  begin  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  on  suburban  villas  for  our  mus- 
cular masters  and  on  gymnasia  for  their  children, 
suppose  we  were  to  try  the  experiment  of  not  stealing, 
of  not  bearing  false  witness,  of  honouring  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  of  not  coveting  our  neighbour's 
goods?  Who  knows  but  it  might  have  a  quite  won- 
derful effect  in  calming  industrial  unrest,  and  saving  us 
from  that  economic  ruin  which  punishes  all  nations  that 
refuse  to  work  and  obey  ?  We  feel  that  we  ought  to 
apologise  to1  an  original  thinker  and  earnest  altruist 
like  Mr.  Tawney,  who  has  been  blessed  by  the  episcopal 
bench,  too,  for  this  commonplace,  antediluvian  moral- 
ity. But  it  is  intended  for  the  parents  who  pay  the 
college  bills  rather  than  for  the  fanatics  of  Adelphi  Ter- 
race. What  we  do  not  require  is  Mr.  Tawney  preach- 
ing Fabianism  at  Oxford. 

The  chances  of  successful  opposition  to  revolution 
are  even  now  slight  enough,  but  if  Mr.  Tawney  and  his 
brethren  are  to  be  allowed  to  capture  the  Universities 
unopposed,  it  will  be  but  a  very  short  step  to  that  con- 
dition of  Socialism  so  ably  depicted  by  Hobbes,  and 
now  so  disastrously  triumphant  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
which  "  there  is  no  place  for  industry,  because  the 
fruit  thereof  is  uncertain,  and  consequently  no  culture 
of  the  earth,  no  navigation,  no  commodious  building, 
no  account  of  time,  no  arts,  no  letters,  no  society,  and, 
which  is  worst  of  all,  continued  fear  and  danger  of 
violent  death,  and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish  and  short."  Oxford  has  passed  through  many 
phases  of  existence.  In  the  eighteenth  century  she  was 
satirised  by  Gibbon  as  "  steeped  in  port  and  preju- 
dice." In  the  nineteenth  century  she  was  apostro- 
phised by  Arnold  as  the  Queen  of  Romance,  "  home  of 
lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and  impossible  loyal- 
ties." It  would  be  sad  if  she  were  to  sink  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  into  an  annexe  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
ruled  by  the  presumptuous  pedants  of  the  Adelphi. 


SOUTHEY. 

A PERSON  of  taste  and  leisure  might  occupy 
himself  very  usefully  and  happily  in  compiling 
a  selection  from  the  prose  of  Robert  Southey.  To  most 
ul  us,  Southey  means  the  'Life  of  Nelson'  and  no 
more ;  yet  the  very  excellence  of  that  almost  perfect 
little  biography — in  certain  facts  and  views  now  sub- 
ject to  correction,  but  in  spirit  now  and  always  so  en- 
tirely ri^ht — should  at  least  have  made  us  curious  about 
the  rest.  Turn  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  '  Life,' 
duly  noting  its  formal  excellence  in  word,  phrase  and 
rhythm,  and  its  spiritual  virtues  of  pathos,  reticence 
and  dignity,  and  then  consider  if  the  author  of  such  a 
coda  to  such  a  Sinfonia  Eroica  deserves  the  neglect 
into  which  we  have  let  him  fall. 

Of  that  neglect  there  are  several  explanations ;  and 


one  of  them  is  an  affected  impatience  of  Southey's 
notorious  respectability.  It  is  unfortunately  always 
easier  to  deride  respectability  than  to  appreciate  it ;  yet 
it  is  respectability  that  makes  the  world  go  round.  Re- 
spectability is  a  mode  of  duty.  It  is  both  "  victory  and 
law,"  and  in  its  aspect  of  submission  to  imposed  obe- 
dience may  claim  something  of  the  poet's  high  tribute 
to  duty. 

"Thou  dost  preserve  the  Stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. " 

Respectability,  though  not  the  salt  of  the  earth,  is 
something  greater  still,  namely,  that  which  the  salt 
must  season.  Is  not  the  body  more  than  raiment  and 
good  meat  more  than  condiment?  The  gay  and  easy 
Skimpoles  who  are  most  contemptuous  of  respectability 
always  depend  upon  respectability  (in  other  people)  to 
save  them  from  disaster.  And  greater  than  Skimpoles. 
Let  the  widow  and  children  of  Robert  Lovell  and  the 
wife  and  children  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  be  called 
in  evidence,  when  Southey  is  pitied  for  his  pedestrian 
virtue.  His  life  could  not  have  been  more  exemplary, 
had  he  been  a  rector  instead  of  a  reviewer.  He  chose, 
from  love,  the  most  precarious  of  all  professions,  and 
by  diligence,  honesty  and  careful  attention  to  duty,  be- 
came modestly  prosperous.  It  sounds  like  a  tale  from 
Smiles ;  and  we  should  applaud  the  ironmonger  or  cot- 
ton merchant  of  whom  it  was  told  ;  but  the  man  of 
letters  we  dismiss  with  indulgent  pity. 

Let  us  quote,  as  the  most  readable  of  judgments 
against  Southey,  an  amusing  paragraph  from  Walter 
Bagehot.  Bagehot  had  many  sparkling  qualities,  and 
brought  into  letters  an  unusual  knowledge  of  affairs. 
His  weakness — if  we  may  call  it  a  weakness — is  that  he 
affected  to  think  more  of  affairs  than  of  letters,  and  to 
believe  that  writing  books  is  very  good  fun,  but  not  the 
sort  of  thing  a  gentleman  should  do  for  a  living.  Of 
Southey  he  is  gaily  scornful 

"  The  mental  habits  of  Robert  Southey  .  .  .  are 
the  type  of  literary  existence.  .  .  He  wrote  poetry 
(as  if  anybody  could)  before  breakfast ;  he  read  during 
breakfast.  He  wrote  history  until  dinner ;  he  corrected 
proof-sheets  between  dinner  and  tea ;  he  wrote  an  essay 
for  the  Quarterly  afterwards ;  and  after  supper,  by  way 
of  relaxation,  composed  the  '  Doctor  ' — a  lengthy  and 
elaborate  jest.  Now,  what  can  any  one  think  of  such 
a  life — except  how  clearly  it  shows  that  the  habits  best 
fitted  for  communicating  information,  formed  with  the 
best  care,  and  daily  regulated  by  the  best  motives,  are 
exactly  the  habits  which  are  likely  to  afford  a  man  the 
least  information  to  communicate?  Southey  had  no 
events,  no  experiences.  His  wife  kept  house  and 
allowed  him  pocket-money,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
German  professor  devoted  to  accents,  tobacco  and  the 
date  of  Horace's  amours.  And  it  is  pitiable  to  think 
that  so  meritorious  a  life  was  only  made  endurable  by  a 
painful  delusion.  He  thought  that  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  he  was  accumulating  stores  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  a  long  posterity.  His 
epics  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  and  his 
history  of  Brazil  the  '  Herodotus  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republic. '  As  if  his  epics  were  not  already  dead, 
and  as  if  the  people  who  now  cheat  at  Valparaiso  care 
a  real  who  it  was  that  cheated  those  before  them.  Yet 
it  was  only  by  a  conviction  like  this  that'an  industrious 
and  caligraphic  man  (for  such  was  Robert  Southey), 
who  might  have  earned  money  as  a  clerk,  worked  all  his 
days  for  half  a  clerk's  wages,  at  occupation  much  duller 
and  more  laborious. " 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  is  amusing;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  deny  that  any  of  it  is  true.  In  the 
first  place,  Southey  was  not  a  driven  and  reluctant 
labourer,  but  a  thoroughly  happy  scholar.  If  ever  man 
had  a  pure  passion,  Southey  had  a  pure  passion  for 
books.  He  loved  reading  and  he  loved  writing.  H« 
was  not  ambitious,  he  was  not  covetous;  he  wanted 
little,  except  more  books.  In  altered  circumstances,  so 
Wordsworth  reports,  he  would  have  wished  to  be  a 
Henedictine  monk  surrounded  by  an  inexhaustible  li- 
brary. '  The  Doctor  '  is  a  great  piece  of  bookishness. 
The  most  pleasing  pages  of  the  '  Colloquies  '  are  those 
in  which   his  passion   for  books   is  declared,  the 
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gathering  and  arranging  of  his  library  remained  to  the 
end  his  ever  joyous  recreation.  Let  no  one  think  of 
Southey  as  a  dull  quill-driver  ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  epics ;  but  we  wish 
to  urge  against  Bagehot  that  the  life  of  Southey  was 
exacdy  suited  to  the  kind  of  information  he  had  to 
give.  He  could  write  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  because 
he  had  lived  in  those  countries  and  had  gained  a  close 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  life,  language  and 
literature  of  the  Peninsula.  He  could  write  of  English 
literature,  because  no  living  Englishman  knew  more  of 
English  literature  than  he.  And  to  say  that  he  had  "no 
events  and  no  experiences  "  is  to  forget  his  odd  bring- 
ing-up,  his  expulsion  from  Westminster,  the  glorious 
adventures  of  Pantisocracy  and  Aspheterism,  the  revo- 
lutionary excitements  of  '  Wat  Tyler '  and  '  Joan  of 
Arc,'  the  secret  marriage  to  Edith  Fricker  (with  money 
for  ring  and  license  borrowed  from  Cotde,  that  most 
unworldly  of  publishers),  the  visits  to  the  Peninsula  and 
the  taste  of  official  life  as  secretary  to  an  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Further,  no  man  was  more 
social  and  sociable  than  the  ever-busy  Laureate,  and 
visitors  of  all  kinds,  from  Shelley  to  Maria  del  Occi- 
dente,  from  William  Ticknor  to  William  Channing, 
came  to  Greta  Hall,  leaving  the  impression  of  many 
persons  and  experiences  with  their  observant  and  re- 
tentive host.  Really,  it  is  time  we  abandoned  the  later 
view  of  Southey  as  a  remote  and  etiolated  pedant  peer- 
ing feebly  through  the  dust  of  a  decaying  library. 

The  unguarded  praise  of  such  friends  as  Coleridge 
and  Landor  and  the  political  contempt  of  Byron 
and  Hazlitt  have  proved  equally  harmful  to  Southey, 
for,  in  our  resentment  of  excessive  eulogy  we 
have  paid  too  much  attention  to  excessive  obloquy. 
Readers  who  know  anything  of  '  Sir  Thomas  More  :  or 
Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,' 
know  that  lengthy  work  almost  solely  from  the  hostile 
review  by  Macaulay,  who,  as  Whig,  Philistine,  and 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  was  bound  to  do  his  worst  against 
a  Tory  champion  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarterly.  These 
dialogues  contain  many  pages  of  descriptive  and  con- 
versational prose  in  the  best  style  of  quiet,  well-bred 
English.  Excessive  length  is  the  defect  of  nearly  all 
Southey 's  work.  '  The  Doctor,'  which  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  mitigated  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  by  the  least 
like  Sterne  of  all  writers,  or  as  an  essay  in  Panta- 
gruelism  by  one  who  had  nothing  of  the  Pantagruelist 
in  his  composition,  certainly  seems  to  deserve  Bage- 
hot's  account  of  it  as  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  jest;  for 
the  original  edition  runs  to  seven  volumes,  and  is  even 
then  unfinished.  But  '  The  Doctor  '  must  not  be  read 
through  as  a  story.  Its  chapters,  taken  separately 
and  at  leisure,  in  those  happy  moments  of  discursive 
and  "  unbuttoned  "  reading  that  close  the  day's  work 
of  wise  men  and  women,  will  prove  to  be  delightful 
essays,  full  of  curious  learning  and  scholarly  allusion, 
offering  in  their  peaceful  detachment  and  remoteness 
the  best  of  antidotes  to  "  the  hectic  in  the  blood  "  of 
these  tense  and  agitated  times. 

There  are  other  works,  almost  too  numerous  to 
name,  and  certainly  too  good  to  perish  utterly.  Only 
controversialists  will  want  to  read  all  the  '  Wesley  ' 
and  the  '  Book  of  the  Church  '  and  the  '  Vindiciae 
EccJesiae  Anglicana;,'  but  there  are  pages  in  all  that 
will  interest  all,  as  there  are  episodes  in  the  despised 
'  History  of  Brazil,'  that  make  admirably  detachable 
narratives.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  '  Letters  from  Eng- 
land,' in  which  a  supposed  Don  Espriella  discusses  this 
country  as  Goldsmith's  Chinaman  had  discussed  it 
fifty  years  before,  and  the  '  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,' 
and  the  early  '  Letters  Written  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ' 
and  the  '  Life  of  Cowper  '  and  the  '  Lives  of  Unedu- 
cated Poets.'  A  kindly  anthologist  is  wanted,  for,  as 
Arnold  said,  we  neglect  our  classics,  and  Southey 's 
prose  is  classical. 

In  his  youth  Southey,  like  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge and  many  others,  sympathised  with  the  ideas  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  wrote  '  Wat  Tyler.'  Dis- 
gusted with  the  practices  of  the  Terrorists,  he,  like 
Wordsworth,  recanted,  became  an  ardent  Tory,  and 
was  made  Poet  Laureate.  For  this  Byron  and  Hazlitt, 
revolutionaries  who  did  not  repent,  never  forgave  him, 


or  ceased  to  revile  him  as  an  apostate.  In  '  Don 
Juan'  Byron  calls  him  "my  ultra-Tory  Julian,"  and 
Hazlitt  wrote  pithily,  "  Southey  lost  his  way  in 
Utopia,  and  found  it  at  Old  Sarum." 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  WAR  MEMORIALS. 

STAINED  glass  as  a  medium  gives  its  user  an  ad- 
vantage denied  to  painters.  They,  poor  devils, 
consume  their  strength  and  years  trying  to  express  with 
dyes  and  earths  the  radiance  or  reflection  of  the  sun's 
light.  The  glass  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  can  actually 
use  that  light  as  his  medium  and  so  press  into  his  ser- 
vice the  most  wonderful  and  potent  force  we  know. 
Where  a  painter  schemes  with  glazings  over  a  white 
ground,  or  with  loaded  layers  and  lumps  of  paint,  to 
produoe  a  phantom,  the  glass  painter  simply  lays  his 
colour  on  to  light  and  so  has,  relatively  speaking,  god- 
like powers  of  colour  and  gradation. 

And  yet,  on  a  modest  computation,  more  misguided 
and  ineffectual  results  have  been  produced  in  stained 
glass  than  in  any  other  medium.  The  main  causes  are 
two :  First,  misconception  of  the  fit  use  -of  stained 
glass ;  secondly,  lapses  of  individual  taste.  Just  as 
pictorial  realism  ruined  tapestry  and  porcelain  design, 
so  the  conversion  of  a  church  window  into  a  sort  of 
picture  debased  stained  glass.  In  its  nature  glass  de- 
mands a  treatment  akin  to  the  heraldic ;  dilute  this  with 
the  modelling  and  fine  shades  necessary  for  realistic 
pictures,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  This  realistic  abuse 
of  glass  can  easily  be  dated ;  but  the  other  causes  of  bad 
windows — namely,  vulgar  or  feeble  taste  in  colour,  and 
trivial  sentiment — are  less  simply  reckoned  with.  For 
artists  with  such  taste  may  turn  up  at  any  time.  In  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  we  can  study  at  the 
moment  old  glass,  French,  Swiss  and  German,  and 
specimens  of  living  artist's'  war  memorial  windows. 
The  old  glass,  upstairs,  some  the  recent  gift  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  some  of  prior  acquisition,  is 
placed  in  windows,  facing  the  sky.  The  samples  on 
the  ground  floor,  arranged  in  screens,  naturally  receive 
a  subdued  light. 

Upstairs  we  can  gain  a  good  impression  of  the  effect 
of  glass  used  in  the  right  way.  The  windows  burn 
with  colour,  good  and  bad.  Save  in  flowers  and  the 
sky,  such  force  of  colour  cannot  be  experienced.  The 
good  acts  upon  one  like  the  richest  music,  the  bad 
lacerates  the  nerves  like  strident  horns.  One  French 
window  in  especial,  with  a  play,  of  sapphire  blue,  pome- 
granate and  apple-green,  is  magic  in  its  benison.  The 
German  or  Swiss  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often 
lacks  quality,  simply  relying  on  a  sudden  blare  of 
primary  colours.  But  even  then  it  is  a  valuable  de- 
monstration of  the  effective  use  of  glass. 

Stained  windows  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  be 
pure  colour  without  any  theme,  or  they  may  include  a 
pictorial  subject — saints,  angels,  allegories,  and  so  on. 
As  war  memorial  windows  are  almost  always  required 
to  belong  to  the  latter  kind,  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  usually  happens.  For  the  moment  we  will 
leave  aside  the  question  of  colour,  though  much  that 
we  shall  say  about  the  saints  and  allegories  applies 
equally  to  that.  To  produoe  a  subject  of  the  sort  ex- 
pected in  church  windows  the  rarest  gifts  are  needed. 
If  we  look  casually  back  through  the  history  of  art,  how 
many  artists  have  satisfactorily  interpreted  Christ  and 
His  saints,  the  Virtues  and  the  Prophets?  Half  a 
dozen  shall  we  say?  To  whom,  then,  do  we  repair 
when  we  want  a  window  embodying  any  or  all  of  these 
august  characters?  Reason  would  suggest  that  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  day  would  naturally  receive  our 
commissions ;  but  we  know  that  most  of  our  orders  are 
given  out  to  shops,  on  the  strength  of  an  illustrated 
price  list,  and  put  through  by  artisans  who  are  only  a 
little  less  deficient  in  craftsmanship  than  in  creative 
genius.  It  is  not  their  fault,  for  they  have  received 
the  barest  art  education.  We  know  this,  and, 
strangely  enough,  expect  nothing  else;  yet  we  make 
demands  on  them  that  would  tax  Donatello  or  Michel- 
angelo. 

This  is  the  worst  condition  of  modern  church  window 
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supply.  A  more  hopeful  state  of  things  has  come 
about  in  recent  years,  with  a  steady  increase  of  glass 
painters,  honestly  trained  craftsmen,  who  are  far  better 
fitted,  especially  in  technique,  to  produce  stained  glass. 
But  still  we  are  up  against  the  same  problem  of 
draughtsmanship  and  inspiration.  Many  war  memorial 
windows  in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  show,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  car- 
toons and  dimly  lit  specimens,  a  good  sense  of  colour 
and  design,  and  a  craftsman-like  knowledge  of 
medium.  But  few  indeed  show  signs  of  adequate 
imagination.  One  hesitates  to  say  how  weak  and  sen- 
timental most  of  the  conceptions  are.  Typical  sinners 
are  Mr.  Whall  and  Miss  Veronica  Whall,  whose  feebly 
constructed  and  washy,  ideal  figures — mostly  of  impos- 
sible wide-eyed  children — would  ruin  any  memorial  in 
making  it  a  nursery  picture.  It  seems  that  some  of 
these  exhibits  are  designs  for  memorial  windows  actu- 
ally ordered,  if  not  already  executed.  We  can,  then, 
do  nothing  more  profitable  than  regret  that  the  war 
should  be  commemorated  by  an  obsolete  and  already 
discredited  phase  of  Victorian  art. 

A  strikingly  fine  design,  which  promises  well  in  the 
coloured  cartoon,  is  that  for  Mr.  W.  Geddes's  Belfast 
window,  with  subjects  of  the  'Prodigal  Son,'  'The 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,'  'The  Talents,'  and  the 
'  Good  Samaritan. '  The  design  is  strong  and  clean, 
it  is  linked  to  architectural  feeling,  the  figures  are  noble 
and  monumental  in  conception,  and  well  suited  to  the 
stained  glass  convention.  A  similar  gravity  and  in- 
spiration characterise  a  design  by  Miss  Esplin.  A 
painter  of  pictures,  if  he  show  a  dignified  and  lofty 
ideal,  will  not  have  wholly  failed,  though  his  colour  be 
imperfect.  But  with  a  glass  painter  it  is  hit  or  miss, 
as  regards  colour.  Possibly  if  his  colour  were  noble, 
his  inadequate  conception  of  character,  provided  it 
were  not  too  conspicuous,  would  pass.  But  if  his 
colour  be  thin  or  chalky,  no  quality  of  character  will 
pull  his  window  through.  Mr.  Anning  Bell  must  there- 
fore see  to  it  that  the  colour  of  his  window  is  a  great 
improvement  on  that  of  his  cartoon,  for  otherwise  the 
sincerity  and  grace  of  the  figures  in  his  design  will  not 
avail. 

The  great  field  of  war  memorials,  architectural,  sculp- 
tural, and  inscriptional,  as  touched  on  in  this  exhibition, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The  chief  impression  gained 
is  of  something  like  bewilderment  or  vagueness  on  the 
part  of  architects  and  sculptors.  What  can  they  do, 
what  express?  No  doubt  the  human  mind  finds  expres- 
sion of  emotion  in  soaring  masonry.  But  such  expres- 
sion must  have  space.  The  Rhodes  Memorial,  in  the 
Matoppo  mountains,  has  space  and  splendid  setting. 
The  edifice  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  useful  for  nothing, 
but  it  expresses  (if  we  may  judge  from  photographs),  a 
lofty  aspiration,  which,  largely  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  isolation,  seems  couched  in  eternal  terms.  But 
such  a  memorial  in  London  would  be  shorn  of  most  of 
its  glory  and  would  rapidly  degenerate  into  an  accepted 
commonplace.  One  architectural  design,  No.  874, 
with  a  sort  of  New  York  sky-scraper  as  its  crowning 
feature,  illustrates  at  once  this  vague  human  craving 
to  pile  up  to  heaven  and  the  futility  of  giving  way  to 
it,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  with  due  re- 
straint. Stevens's  Wellington  Monument  is  an  instance 
of  a  noble  mind  creating  an  idea  of  nobility,  but  inevit- 
ably a  large  part  of  the  due  effect  is  lost  inside  S.  Paul's 
where  the  memorial  seems  placed  like  a  casual  acces- 
sory, or  an  afterthought. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  time  for  purely  decorative 
memorials,  in  towns  at  least,  is  over.  They  would 
hardly  be  seen  ;  they  would  be  fouled  by  soot  and  cor- 
rupted by  fumes;  they  would  fall  from  their  first  de- 
voted significance  to  the  meaninglessness  of  a  disre- 
garded relic.  Perhaps  the  only  monument  that  could 
both  express  our  present  gratitude  and  homage,  and 
seem  to  those  who  come  after  us  a  living  token  of  our 
high  ambition,  will  be  the  contemplated  bridge  at  Char- 
ing doss.  If  our  artists  are  electrified  by  the  belief 
that  their  creation  is  to  immortalise  those  who  died 
not  in  vain,  then  the  very  stones,  the  piers  and  arches, 
will  take  on  a  living  character  and  symbolise,  while  they 
endure,  our  reverence  for  noble  sacrifice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — What  one  most  admires  in  correspondents  ol 
the  type  of  Mr.  Frank  Adkins,  is  their  myopic  cocksure- 
ness — their  a  particulari  ad  universale  attitude ;  because 
A  is  a  drunkard,  B,  C  and  D  mustn't  drink  ! 

_  Mr.  Adkins  may  be,  doubtless  he  is,  a  shining  light  ol 
his  own  contention,  and  no  one  wishes  to  quarrel  withi 
him  on  that  account ;  nor  will  any  one  deny  that  ' '  many 
and  serious  evils  arise  from  the  use  (?  misuse)  of 
alcoholic  drinks,"  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  excess  in 
any  direction.  Mr.  Adkins  himself  may  be  of  a  gusta-i 
tive  temperament,  or  addicted  to  hedonism.  Is  the! 
good  "square  meal"  therefore,  to  be  barred,  or  the! 
pleasures  of  quidvis  refused  to  men  of  greater 
restraint? 

This  canting  iteration  of  the  so-called  "  Temperance" 
advocates  is  sickening  to  honest  men,  who  feel  that  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  are  already  subjected  are 
largely  due  to  the  backstairs  influence  of  the  brother^ 
Humm  and  Tadger.  The  war  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal,  but  it  may  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  effect! 
of  grandmotherly  legislation  to  follow,  and  of  which, 
total  prohibition  will  serve  as  a  first-class  example. 

Yours  truly, 

Morris  Bent, 

Major  (ret.).  1 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Stung  by  the  splendour  of  a  sudden  thought, 
I  hasten  to  you. 

Prohibition  does  not  please  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  Decadence,  disease,  dirt,  as  a  sequel  to  drink, 
does  not  please  anyone. 

Why  not  suggest  a  compromise  between  the  Prohi- 
bitionists and  the  Liberty-to-drink  school,  and  legis- 
late for  an  age  limit?  Say  40  for  men,  and  50  for 
women,  after  which  men  and  women  should  be  wel- 
come to  drink  and  drink  deeply,  to  their  heart's  content 
and  to  the  less  detriment  of  their  surroundings. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Helen  Greene,  M.D. 

66,  Friar  Gate,  Derby, 
August  4th. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  comments  on  my  letter 
under  the  above  heading  in  your  current  week's  issue. 

I  agree  that  no  evils  arise  from  the  proper  dietetic 
use  of  alcohol,  but  the  unfortunate  fact  remains  that 
proper  use  frequently  degenerates  into  improper  use, 
with  all  its  deplorable  consequences.  The  scientific 
reasons  for  this  are  too  many  and  too  complex  for  an 
immediate  discussion,  but  the  fact  itself  is  a  distressing 
commonplace.  The  families  are  few  in  which  some 
member  or  friend  has  not  "  taken  to  drink,"  frequently 
without  any  ascertainable  cause.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  beforehand  who  has,  or  has  not,  the  weak 
spot,  hereditary  or  other,  on  which  this  drug  will 
fasten.  It  is,  therefore,  the  course  of  wisdom  to 
regard  all  as  in  danger,  and  following  our  usual  prac- 
tice, to  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  agent  capable  of 
causing  the  mischief.  We  close  a  well  infected,  even 
if  only  slightly,  with  the  bacillus  of  typhoid,  not  be- 
cause the  germs  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
village,  but  because  certain  of  its  inhabitants  would 
probably  prove  incapable  of  neutralising  their  charac- 
teristic action.  Why  not  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  a  non-necessary  class  of  drinks  infected  with  the 
bacillus  of  alcoholism  ? 

Your  suggestion  that  the  supply  of  drink  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  the  ground  that  its  use  is  "  :i 
matter  of  domestic  enjoyment,"  is  individualism 
carried  to  the  confines  of  anarchy.  An  enjoyment 
which  depends  on  the  use  of  a  risky  drug  has  scant ; 
claim  to  consideration,  and  it  seems  to  me  rather  an, 
abuse  of  th'e  plea  of  liberty  to  apply  it  in  such  a  case. 
I  suppose  "  (loping  "  may  be  regarded  as_  a  matter  of 
social  enjoyment,  and   1   know  no  law  to  forbid  it, 
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but  not  even  the  most  ardent  anti-prohibitionist  would 
quote  Mill  in  favour  of  removing  existing  restrictions 
on  opium,  veronal,  and  their  congeners,  and  recog- 
nising them  as  legitimate  articles  of  commerce.  The 
illustration,  I  admit,  is  extreme,  but  it  emphasises  the 
quite  reasonable  contention  that  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prohibit  traffic  in  all 
articles  which  on  the  balance  inflict  harm,  serious  and 
unescapable  harm,  on  the  community. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Adkins. 

15,  Wynne  Road,  S.W.9. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  NEGROES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  recently  had  some  conver- 
sation with  our  coloured  fellow  subjects,  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  discontent  felt  by  coloured  men  at  the 
treatment  of  negroes  in  the  United  States  is  causing 
jrave  concern  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  true  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  domestic  affairs 
jf  the  United  States  are  no  concern  of  ours,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  precedent  having  been  set  by  the 
iction  of  the  United  States  Legislature  passing  a  reso- 
lution respecting  affairs  in  Ireland,  people  in  the  United 
States  can  have  no  ground  for  complaint  if  the  House 
of  Commons  passes  a  resolution  deploring  the  position 
in  which  negroes  now  find  themselves  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  As  it  is  alleged  that  the  Irish  in  the  United 
States  require  that  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
if  the  disloyal  portions  of  Ireland  should  be  met  by 
England  forcing  the  peaceful  and  loyal  people  of  Ulster 
Hider  the  thumb  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  our  coloured 
Fellow  subjects  can  demand  that  coloured  United  States 
■izens  should  not  be  ill-treated,  or  murdered,  and  that 
the  British  Government  should  send  a  Mission  to  the 
United  States  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  thereafter 
debate  the  American  negro  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
A  Soldier  just  returned  from  India. 
August  1st,  1919. 


England  at  heart  dislikes  America,  because  America 
has  outstripped  her  in  every  department  of  human 
industry.  We  are  richer,  stronger,  more  progressive, 
more  unselfish,  more  tolerant,  more  patriotic  than 
England.  Take  the  sneer  and  snarl  from  an  English- 
man and  you  have  little  left  but  a  stomach  built  for 
beef  and  booze. 

American  soldiers  care  nothing  for  what  the  French 
think  about  their  culture.  We  are  at  least  not  a 
decadent  nation,  and  if  this  ultra-refinement  invites 
national  decrepitude,  then,  thank  God,  we  are  crass 
and  uncouth  in  our  table  manners  and  parlour  ameni- 
ties. 

My  ancestors  are  English,  but  the  broadening  and 
civilising  influences  of  a  vast  new  continent,  unham- 
pered by  "  centuries  of  polite  international  tradition  " 
(as  you  term  it)  have  rescued  me  from  the  narrow, 
self-sufficient,  whimsically  egotistical  attitude  of  the 
average  Englishman.  To  the  average  American  the 
average  Englishman  is  a  huge  joke — a  bit  of  bluster, 
brag  and  buncombe — stolid  and  fat-witted — unable  to 
comprehend,  through  mental  limitations,  the  tremen- 
dous superiority  of  the  great  nation  across  the  sea  that 
will  rule  the  world.  When  the  English  understand 
that  the  old  order  has  passed  and  with  it  England's 
vaunted  ascendancy  in  the  family  of  nations,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  assumed  leadership,  then 
perhaps  she  will  act  with  a  humility  and  lack  of  self- 
assertiveness  that  will  offer  a  foothold  for  future  rela- 
tions of  a  more  friendly  type  than  now  exist. 

At  that  time  such  an  article  as  the  enclosed,  with  its 
embittering  innuendoes  and  skulking  indirection,  will 
be  impossible. 

So  just  tend  to  your  own  knitting  and  we  will  take 
care  of  our  affairs,  and  for  the  love  of  Mike  try  and 
look  pleasant  even  in  the  face  of  your  dwindling  im- 
portance and  America's  overshadowing  greatness.  The 
only  thing  the  average  Englishman  will  ever  know  of 
heaven  is  America. 

Respectfully, 

Edward  I.  Wade. 

629,  S.  Grove  Street, 

Oak  Park,  Illinois, 

July  20,  1919. 


AN  AMERICAN  ON  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  article,  reproduced  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  ('  The  Americans  in  Paris,'  28  June, 
J.  525)  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  irony  and  sarcasm. 
Its  surpassing  power  lies  in  its  insidious  and  plausible 
njection  of  poison  into  the  veins  of  an  ostensible 
\merican-English  rapprochement  born  of  war  travail. 
While  personally  I  have  never  placed  the  slightest 
credence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  paroxysms  of  brotherly 
iffection  that  distinguished  the  public  foregatherings 
if  American  and  British  soldiers,  nor  the  altruistic 
^laim  that  America  has  forgotten  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
vtt  I  had  hoped  that  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
A-ould  be  able  to  maintain  a  semblance  at  least  of  amity 
ind  mutual  forbearance. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  dense  insular  egotism 
md  intolerance  of  the  English  are  irrepressible.  Of 
ourse,  the  enclosed  article  from  your  periodical  is  so 
ubtly,  so  ingeniously  phrased,  the  venom  is  so  adroitly 
ntroduced,  that  it  will  not  be  understandable  to  the 
verage  Englishman,  which  is  fortunate.  However, 
his  is  not  the  case  with  the  keener  witted,  more  highly 
rganized  American.  If  he  has  any  latent  love  for 
'-ngland,  it  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  increase  it. 
note  you  remark  that  any  comparison  made  by  the 
tench  of  the  English  and  Americans  is  "  highly  flat- 
ting "  to  the  English.  This  assertion  is  in  delicious 
onsonance  with  the  traditional  modesty  of  the  English, 
n  the  depths  of  their  despair,  when  Germany  was 
■thin  sight  of  victory,  how  the  French  and  English 
oth  slushed  over  the  Americans  !  No  matter  what 
it  Douglas  Haig  says,  the  facts  remain  that  America 
wi  the  war.  Without  America's  aid  Germany  would 
ave  dictated  terms  of  peace  in  London.  So  don't  bite 
ie  hand  that  fed  you. 


THE  PLUMAGE  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  well  signed  petition  has  gone  to  the  Press 
concerning  the  torture  and  extermination  of  birds  in  the 
plumage  trade.  The  idea  that  fine  feathers  make  fine 
ladies  has  been  tolerated  by  fashion— one  hopes — in 
ignorance  of  the  horrors  it  involves. 

It  is  notable  that  this  appeal  is  signed  by  distin- 
guished men  of  science  as  well  as  editors,  men  of  let- 
ters, sportsmen,  and  earls,  so  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  mere  sentimentalism.  The  thanks  of  all 
bird-lovers  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Massingham  for  his 
energy  in  putting  the  case  before  the  public.  A  Bill  is 
asked  for,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bird  skins  and 
feathers.    As  to  this,  I  note  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  .    Such  a  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 

Commons  on  March  gth,  1914,  by  297  votes 
to  15.  _ 

(2)  .    The  United  States  and  Australia  have  prohib- 

ited both  the  import  and  export  of  feathers. 

(3)  .    India  and  most  of  the  Crown  Colonies  have  for- 

bidden the  export  of  wild  bird  plumage. 

(4)  .    The  workers  in  the  trade  need  not  lose  their 

livelihood,  and  may  be  as  fully  employed  in  the 
making  of  substitute  decorations. 

(5)  .     If  the  trade  continues,  the  destruction  of  birds 

will  put  an  end  to  it  automatically.  Some  of 
the  handsomest  birds  known  will  be  ex- 
terminated. 

Here  is  a  solid  consensus  of  opinion  which  in  this 
country  is  ignored,  or  concealed.  As  you  have  re- 
marked, the  drapers  keep  the  papers;  and  I  dare  say 
the  Government  is  afraid  of  the  milliners.  But  the 
Government  is  not  the  people,  and  the  country  does  not 
exist  solely  to  gratify  the  aims  of  traders  and  shop- 
keepers.   And  fashion  is  so  changeable,  that  it  can  well 
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afford  to  do  without  one  cruel  means  of  satisfying  its 
fantasies.  If  some  leader  of  society  takes  up  the  case, 
the  thing  can  be  done  easily.  And  we  shall  have  some 
proof  that  the  vanity  of  women  is  not  insuperable, 
some  improvement  on  the  fantastic  and  expensive  fol- 
lies tolerated  during  the  war. 

The  cruelty  of  the  business  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again.  Wounded  birds  are  used  as  decoys ;  and 
the  shoulder  tufts  of  egrets  are  torn  from  them  during 
the  breeding  season,  so  that  their  young  are  left  to  die. 

Nature,  which  "  forgives  no  debt  and  fears  no 
grave,"  tolerates  no  such  horrors  as  these  encouraged 
by  cultivated  ladies.  Browning,  in  '  Asolando,'  his  last 
volume  of  poems,  has  a  little  dialogue  between  '  The 
Lady  and  the  Painter,'  which  is  to  the  point.  Lady 
Blanche  objects  to  the  use  of  nude  models.  The 
painter  turns  on  her  with  a  query  about  the  "  half 
savage-like  "  things  around  her  hat,  and  she  replies  : — 

'  Ah,  do  they  please  you?  Wild-bird  wings. 
Next  season — Paris-prints  assert, — 
We  must  go  feathered  to  the  skirt  : 
My  modiste  keeps  on  the  alert." 

He,  allowed  to  be  frank,  justifies  the  model,  and  asks 
what  justifies  "  You — clothed  with  murder  of  His  best 
Of  harmless  beings." 

Lady  Blanche,  having  no  reply,  can  only  suppose  that 
he  is  not  serious.  But  the  time  for  such  light  indiffer- 
ence is  gone  by.  Bird-lovers  mean  to  see  that  this 
traffic  is  stopped. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Vernon  Rendall. 

ALLIED  AID  FOR  DENMARK. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  E.F.D.  is  fully  justified  in  its  insistence 
that  at  this  juncture  aid  from  the  Allies  for  Denmark 
was  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  news  this  morning 
that  the  inclination  of  the  Germans  to  make  difficulty, 
when  the  evacuation  takes  place,  will  involve  both 
troops  and  sea  forces  being  sent  thither.  Ordinary 
,commonsense,  knowing  the  German  character,  would 
have  arranged  for  an  Allied  occupation  of  these  Pro- 
vinces until  the  peace  terms  were  fulfilled,  similar  to 
that  now  on  the  Rhine.  It  would  probably  have  been 
cheaper  and  more  convenient,  while  troops  were  still 
mobilized  on  the  Continent  and  fleets  in  being. 

Why  the  Sapient  Four  in  Paris  permitted  the  Hidden 
Hand  of  international  finance  to  prevent  this  is  not 
clear.  If  at  this  evacuation  stage  the  Germans  are 
awkward,  we  may  be  certain  they  will  be  more  aggres- 
sive still  at  the  time  of  the  plebiscite  and  when  Kiel  and 
its  Canal  pass  under  German  control.  Would  it  not  be 
a  wise  policy  of  commonsense  to  retain  the  troops  and 
ships  that  must  now  be  sent  as  an  occupying  force  for  a 
considerable  period? 

This  episode  points  to  the  need,  so  frequently  urged 
by  the  E.F.D.,  of  the  whole  of  this  Slesvig-Holstein 
matter  being  reconsidered.  Germany  herself  now  pro- 
vides the  opportunity.  Events  will  force  this.  States- 
manship foresees  and  anticipates  events.  "  Denmark's 
unity  is  England's  security." 

F.  G.  Harrison  Lawson, 
Hon.  Vice-President  E.F.D. 

August  2nd,  1919. 

POLYPAPIST  POISON. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — La  Revanche  !  The  Premier  once  remarked 
that  a  popular  press  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  polvpapist  thinks  and  means  otherwise,  and  it  is 
dear  old  "  Oireland  "  that  is  to  be  chosen  as  the  rock  on 
which  the  Government  ship  is  to  founder.  The  ball 
was  started  rolling  some  time  since,  but  to-day's  (July 
agth)  leading  article  in  the  '  Thunderer,'  can  leave  none 
in  doubt  as  to  the  sinister  motive  of  the  polvpapist. 

"  Ireland,  what  is  Ireland?  Not  even  a  nation!  " 
the  Prime  Minister  would  say.  "  Let  Ireland  wait  !  " 
thus  the  Times  :  "  Pace  the  loyal  Irish — the  English 
feeling  is  that  Ireland  will  have  to  wait."  England 
would  not  have  had  to  wait  long — for  the  ruin  of  the 


Empire — could  the  Irish  malcontents  have  had  their 
way.  Our  Government's  hands  are  full  enough  at  pre- 
sent in  adjusting  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that 
concern  our  hardworking  and  honest  (if  misled)  toilers, 
who  helped  to  win  the  war.  "Let  Ireland  wait!'' 
Everything  comes  to  him  that  waits,  and  the  polypapist 
will  be  another  waiter,  for  he  cannot  hustle  the  British 
public  or  their  Government. 

The  Times  has  sailed  under  a  revered  and  hon- 
oured flag.  That  flag  has  been  bought  for  money  and 
thus  changed  hands.    Caveat  emptor ! 

The  writer  is  one  of  very  many  who  take  in  the 
Times,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  not  "  taken  in  "  by 
it. — Yours  obediently, 

Hy.  A.  Dawson. 

Penstraze,  Falmouth. 

COAL  EXPORT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Greatly  daring,  I  venture  to  differ  from  the 
Editorial  Note  appended  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Johnson's  letter 
in  your  last  issue. 

Every  ton  of  coal  sent  abroad  leaves  this  country,  as 
a  nation,  the  poorer  by  a  ton  of  an  irreplaceable  and  vit- 
ally necessary  article.  It  reduces  the  quantity  avail- 
able for  the  home  market,  and  increases  the  supply  of 
our  foreign  competitors.  By  all  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  export  of  coal  must  therefore  tend  to  raise 
prices  at  home  and  reduce  them  abroad. 

That  the  export  is  necessary  at  present  to  pay  for  our 
imports  of  food  I  agree  is  unfortunately  the  case. 

For  generations  past  we  have  so  neglected  our  agri- 
culture that  to-day  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  foreigner  for  our  food  supply,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently in  a  position  to  dictate  to  us  the  conditions  of 
exchange.  If  he  demands  our  coal  in  return  for  the 
food  he  sends  us,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  comply,  fori 
the  alternative  is  starvation.  The  food-producing  coun- 
tries are  our  lords  and  masters  and  we  must  go  short 
of  fuel  ourselves  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  raw 
material  which  enables  them  to  compete  with  our  manu- 
facturers. The  day  will  come  when  our  foreign  caterers 
will  take  nothing  but  our  coal  in  exchange ;  for  we  shall, 
have  nothing  else  to  send  them,  and  our  feelings  will 
be  akin  to  those  of  the  eagle  who  recognised  his  own 
feather  on  the  arrow  that  killed  him. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  increase  our  home  food  pro- 
duction, and  gradually  reduce  in  proportion  our  export 
of  coal. 

Everything  hinges  on  food  production,  and  the  food 
producers  must  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
Our  present  Food  Controller  seems  to  have  grasped  this 
truth  in  a  way  Lord  Rhondda  never  did,  the  latter's 
own  ambition  being,  as  he  said,  to  make  food  control 
a  success  for  the  consumer,  though  he  told  him  in  the 
same  breath  that  he  must  stop  consuming  and  rationed 
him  accordingly. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  protection  of  our 
agriculture  by  means  of  import  duties,  but  I  think  these 
are  no  longer  necessary — at  least  under  present  condi- 
tions— as  high  freights  and  the  devastation  of  vast  food 
producing  areas  constitute  a  sufficient  protection  in 
themselves  for  the  English  farmer. 

But  he  must  be  left  free  to  sell  at  the  best  price,  and 
in  the  best  home  market  obtainable.  All  maximum 
prices  must  be  abolished,  as  far  as  the  producer  is  con- 
cerned ;  with  free  imports,  his  price  will  be  limited  by 
the  cost  of  the  imported  article;  at  present,  in  many 
cases  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  that  of  an  imported  and  inferior  article.  Take 
bacon  as  a  case  in  point ;  the  home  curer  is  obliged  to 
sell  at  205s.  per  cwt.  while  imported  bacon  costs  234s. 
per  cwt.,  although  buyers  would  gladly  pay  20s.  pei 
cwt.  more  for  the  home-cured  article.  As  Mr.  Roberts 
has  pointed  out,  he  cannot  fix  the  price  at  which  the 
Canadian  or  American  is  to  sell  us  his  food  stuffs.  His  | 
control  rests  with  the  shore. 

Let  Mr.  Roberts  limit  his  control  to  the  middleman— 
the  dealer  and  retailer — allow  him  a  fair  commission  for 
his  services  in  distribution,  and,  wherever  possible, 
eliminate  him  altogether,  bringing  producer  and  con- 
sumer as  near  together  as  modern  conditions  of  life 
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will  allow.  Every  village  and  every  town  should  have 
its  market,  where  the  small  holders,  market  gardeners, 
and  allotment-holders  could  sell  their  produce  direct  to 
the  consumers — no  tradesman — a  mere  buyer  and  seller 
— being  allowed  to  hold  a  stall. 

One  further  suggestion ;  no  sale  of  land  should  be 
permitted  except  to  the  man  who  is  going  to  use  it,  and 
the  Government  should  take  good  care  that  he  does  use 
it. 

Our  agriculture  is  our  all  in  all ;  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  industry,  and  no  industrial  system  is  sound,  un- 
less based  upon  a  healthy  and  prosperous  national  agri- 
culture. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  F. 

[  Unfortunately  no  amount  of  protection  would  enable 
us  to  feed  ourselves,  or  to  pay  for  our  raw  materials. 
But  the  distinction  between  necessaries  and  luxuries  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  political  economists  in  dis- 
cussing tariffs. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  BANK  HOLIDAY  THAMES  PAGEANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — East  London  antiquaries  especially,  and  tne 
great  Service  of  the  ancient  Brotherhood  and  Cor- 
poration whose  homes  are  dispersed  so  generally  over 
the  wide  area  of  the  modern  Port  of  London,  will  be 
gratified  to  observe  that  the  pride  of  place  was  justly 
and  naturally  given  to  "  Trinity  "  in  the  great 
Pageant  on  the  Thames ;  and  they  will  only  regret 
that  the  Royal  Progress  was  not  extended  to  where  so 
much  English  sea-adventure  is  localised — to  Old  Step- 
ney, which  was  so  long  "  The  Nursery  of  English 
Seamen. " 

The  Spert  Monument  in  the  South  Wall  of  the 
Chancel  of  Stepney  Church  (which  has  been  restored 
thrice  at  least  on  the  records,  viz.,  in  1725,  in  1806, 
and  in  1894)  sets  out  that  there,  within  sight  almost 
of  the  famous  Ratcliff  Cross  and  Stairs,  and  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  House  of  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion, is  laid  the  body  of  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Kt.,  some- 
time Controller  of  the  Navy  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
"  and  both  the  First  Founder  and  Master  of  the 
Worthie  Societie  or  Corporation  called  the  Trinity 
House,  who  died  8th  September,  1541."  To  Spert 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  erected  this  memorial 
in  1622,  "  eighty  yeares  after  the  decease  of  theyr 
Founder,"  when  the  Trinity  Guild  and  Fraternity  had 
been  changed  into  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  in  official  documents  of  the  Brotherhood,  if  not 
in  common  parlance  on  the  seas.  Metcalfe,  in  his 
Book  of  Knights,  states  that  Sir  Thomas  Spert  was 
among  the  "  Knightes  made  by  the  Kinge  at  York 
Place,  now  called  Whitehall,  Anno  D'ni,  1529,  the  21st 
yere  of  his  reigne. "  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  in 
1622  to  contest  the  claim  for  Thomas  Spert,  as  "of 
Stebonhathe,"  on  all  counts  of  citizenship,  and  the 
Corporation's  own  memorial  only  followed  and  replaced 
the  monument  set  up  originally  in  Stepney  Churchyard 
by  the  Founding  Pilot's  family.  For  Norden  says, 
writing  of  Stepney  Church,  "  Sir  Thomas  Spert, 
Knight,  some  time  Comptroller  of  the  Shipes  to  H.S.  : 
Dame  Margery,  Dame  Anne,  and  Dame  Mary,  his 
wives,  lie  in  the  Chancell  there." 

By  the  Act  passed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  eighth  year 
(1566)  enabling  Trinity,  among  other  things,  to  grant 
licences  to  mariners  to  ply  in  the  River  Thames,  the 
Guild  or  Corporation  is  described  as  "  charged  with 
conduction  of  the  Queen's  Majesties  Naval  Royal,  who 
are  bound  to  foresee  the  good  increase  and  maintenance 
of  ships  most  meet  for  Her  Majesty's  Marine  Service." 
This  Act  is  revealing  in  other  respects,  for  it  recites 
that  "  by  the  destroying  and  taking  away  "  of  certain 
sea-marks  on  the  coast,  to  the  great  detriment  and 
hurt  of  the  Commonweal  and  the  perishing  of  no  small 
number  of  people,  both  home  and  foreign  trade  was 
injured."  Also  that  the  provision  of  licences  to 
mariners  to  row  on  the  Thames  had  become  necessary 
"  the  better  to  keep  and  refrain  themselves  from  folly, 
idleness,  and  lewd  company ;  and  for  the  relief  of  their 
wives  and  children."    Prior  to  this  time,  it  seems, 


"  wherrymen  "  claimed  the  sole  right  of  rowing  on  the 
River,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  molesting  the  private 
boats  of  both  English  and  foreign  vessels.  For  this 
was  a  period,  as  the  Trinity  official  historian  more  than 
hints,  when  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  mariners  "of 
which  the  proper  designation  would  probably  have 
been  pirates  and  the  most  fitting  destination  the  nearest 
yard-arm,  infestecl  the  high  seas,  being  pests  to  the 
trading  shipping  of  both  friend  and  foe  alike."  And 
there  is  much  evidence  discoverable  that  to  this  "  fit- 
ting destination  "  the  Trinity  Captains  faithfully  re- 
mitted many  rovers,  native  and  foreign,  in  the  North 
Sea. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  McNaught. 

MELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— As  a  possible  explanation  of  Mr.  C.  W^ 
Cook's  letter,  research  would  reveal  the  fact  that 
either  he  hails  from  North  of  the  Tweed,  or  has  failed 
to  fathom  the  soothing  waters  of  Lethe.  In  all  serious- 
ness, I  would  suggest  your  correspondent  watching 
for  the  next  rainbow,  and  he  will  find  the  sought-for 
booklet  dangling  from  the  much  offered  bag  of  gold. 
He  might  further  take  a  dip  into  Lethe,  and  help  him- 
self to  remember  that  wise  men  and  their  money  do  not 
easily  part. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  H.  Raschen. 

6,  Inverness  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W.8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We,  one  of  us  a  doctor  of  medicine,  one  a 
barrister,  the  third,  last  and  least,  a  soldier,  having 
failed  to  gain  notable  position  and  help  through  Mr. 
Pelman,  his  aid,  were  greatly  interested  and  excited 
in  and  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Melman.  Like  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Cook,  we,  jointly,  telegraphed  to 
Lethe,  London,  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Melman's  book. 
We  were  going  to  write,  like  Mr.  Cook,  and  tell  you 
about  this.  But  then  we  saw  Mr.  Cook's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  and  as  Afghan  Road  is 
close  at  hand  here,  being  in  fact  a  turning  out  of 
Grenoble  Avenue,  we  went  there  to  ask  Mr.  Cook  to 
let  us  have  a  look  at  the  book. 

You  will  understand  our  disappointment  when  we 
found,  after  a  careful  search,  that  there  is  no  number 
32  in  Afghan  Road.  Number  27  is  a  baby  linen  and 
greengrocery,  but  that  is  not  helpful. 

We  write  now  to  ask  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
put  us  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cook  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Pelman  did  not  help  us  :  Melman — to  date — is  a  dis- 
appointment, and  we  fear  lest  we  be  driven — in  our 
painful  pursuit  of  help  and  position — to  seek  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Belman.  Mr.  B.,  it  is  said,  out-Pelmans 
Melman.    'But  we  don't  want  to  go  to  him. 

Please  read  this  letter  and  do  as  we  ask. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Halliday  Sutherland. 
W.  Dominic  Brockman. 
J.  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

P.S. — We  like  the  Saturday  Review  very  much,  and 
think  it  is  better  than  ever. 

Royal  Societies  Cluo,  S.W. 

PELMANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Having  heard  of  your  article  re  "  Pelmanism," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  journal,  I  tried 
to  find  it  at  the  local  library,  but  without  success.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  your  article  on  "  Melmanism 
Again,"  and,  being  a  student  of  the  Pelman  Course, 
who  has  just  completed  the  examination  paper  on  the 
12th  lesson,  and  having  written  stating  that  I  have 
found  nothing  new  in  the  Course  and  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  confusion  than  previously,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet,  "  What  to 
forget  and  how  to  forget  it,"  also  a  copy  of  your  article 
referred  to. 
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I  took  up  the  Pelman  Course  whilst  in  the  Army.  I 
will  forward  by  return  any  charges  for  the  pamphlet, 
etc. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

P.  H.  Shephard. 
2,  Humber  Terrace,  Boulevarde,  Grimsby. 

KIPLING  AND  AN  IMITATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  S.R.,  of  your  two  correspondents, 
"  Indian  Wallah  "  and  "  G.  F.  Bacon,"  on  the  subject 
of  "  Kipling  and  an  Imitator."  The  explanation  given 
by  them  is  apparently  the  right  one,  though  I  should 
think  that  that  many  even  assiduous  readers  of  Kipling 
would  be  unacquainted  with  it.  But  when  the  second 
of  your  two  correspondents  characterises  V.R.'s  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Blue  Light  Bobs  "  as 
feeble,  he  is  apparently  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (and  for  all  I  know, 
long  before)  light  cavalry  had  the  sobriquet  of  "  light 
Bobs."  Whether  this  only  applied  to  Light  Dragoons 
— now  hussars,  I  believe — or  to  hussars  or  horse  gun- 
ners, or  all  three,  I  forget,  but  it  certainly  used  to  apply 
to  some  light  cavalry.  Lord  Roberts,  of  course,  be- 
longed to  the  Bengal  Artillery.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  horse  gunners,  or  whether  their  uniform,  like 
that  of  the  R.A.,  was  blue. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  G.  W.  H. 

HOPES  OF  ESPERANTO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  spirit  of  inquiry  shown  by  your  correspon- 
dent "  Cantab  "  in  your  issue  of  the  26th  inst.,  under 
the  heading  Official  Esperanto,  deserves  some  recog- 
nition, although  one  feels  a  certain  diffidence  in  putting 
one  who  signs  himself  "  Cantab  "  into  the  position  of 
Mr.  Lamb's  "  old  gentleman  whose  education  has  been 
neglected." 

Esperanto  is  not  "  bastard  "  :  on  the  contrary  it  is 
the  quintessence — or,  so  to  speak,  the  highest  common 
factor — of  the  most  efficient  and  widely  used  modern 
languages.  It  is  not  a  "  dialect  "  in  that  it  has  no 
local  peculiarities,  but  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enlighten  "  Cantab  "  as  to  the 
many  steps  lately  taken  towards  official  recognition  of 
Esperanto  :  he  should  keep  more  abreast  of  the  pro- 
gress of  great  reforms  before  he  ventures  to  oppose 
them,  and  would  certainly  be  better  advised  not  to 
exhibit  his  ignorance  in  the  public  Press  !  The 
W.R.A.F.  is  wise  to  study  Esperanto  first  (French 
as  well  if  there  is  leisure  for  it),  because  it  is  an 
efficient,  international  language  which,  after  less  than 
three  months'  study,  puts  one  into  touch  with  every 
nation  in  the  world.  French  is  not  an  international 
language  and  never  can  be  such,  since  national 
jealousies  and  commercial  interests  forbid ;  and  the 
same  applies  in  this  connection  to  every  other  national 
language.  Esperanto  has  received  "  an  International 
blessing  "  in  that  it  has  been  and  is  being  gradually 
adopted  by  up-to-date  international  workers  in  all 
spheres,  and  is  only  ignored  by  those  "  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  "  or  by  those  who,  with  a 
curious  perversity,  prefer  the  obscurity  and  muddle 
and  ridiculous  waste  of  time,  effor.t,  and  money  inevit- 
able in  the  use  of  so  many  and  difficult  national  lan- 
guages for  international  purposes.  Yes,  Esperanto  is 
the  future  tongue  of  the  League  of  Nations  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  an  effective  and  lasting  institution;  for  it  is 
the  clearest  and  most  logical  language  in  existence  and 
the  only  language  which  can  be  accepted  because  it  is 
the  only  neutral  language-medium  established  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  1o  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  literary  and  linguistic  training  obtained  at 
Cambridge  is  not  such  as  normally  produces  men  who 
prefer  Pidgin  English  to  a  language  such  as  Esper- 
anto, which  is  able  to  express  human  thought  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  and  is  comparable  to  (lie 
Romance  lan^ua^es  in  its  euphony.  Will  "  Cantab 
favour  us  with,  let  us  say,  a  sonnet  written  in  Pidgin 
English?       I  enclose  n  copy  of  a  sonnet   written  in 


memory  of  the  Declaration  of  Peace  and  published  in 
the  current  number  of  La  Eklezia  Revuo  (the  Inter- 
national Church  Review).  "  Cantab  "  does  well  to 
hide  his  identity  under  a  pen-name ;  but  his  choice  does 
not  show  consideration  for  the  credit  of  his  University  ! 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  Ashley, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Church  Esperantist  League ; 
Editor  of  La  Eklezia  Revuo  ;  Vicar  of  Farn- 
ley  Tyas,  Huddersfield. 

July  30. 

The  sonnet,  which  we  print  as  a  curiosity,  runs  as 
follows  : — 

AL  LA  PACO. 
(Memore  de  la  Pacdeklaro,  Julion,  1919). 
Ho,  dolce  post  la  bruo  de  1'  batal' 

Eksonas  nun  Proklam'  de  bela  Pac' 
Al  ciu  horn', — al  tiuj  en  la'  VaP 

De  P  Mort,  al  ciu,  kiu  sub  minac' 
Terura  staris.    Vocoj  de  P  infer' 

Subigas  :  kantas  nun  ciela  hor' 
Pri  P  am'  de  Di',  pri  P  fido  kaj  P  esper' 

Al  mondo  subpremita  de  P  dolor'. 

Alvenu,  Pac'  benata,  venu  nun  ! 
Hontegas  kaj  al  vi  sopiras  ni  : 
Briladu  P  amo  dia  kaj  la  ver', 
Eraron  forpelante  kiel  sun'  : 
La  cielkant'  al  glor'  de  nia  Di' 
Resonu  triumfege  sur  la  Ter'. 

Verkis  A.  J.  Ashley. 

DRYDEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — That  the  dramatic  genius  of  John  Dryden  has 
been  persistently  ignored  and  neglected  by  superficial 
readers  is  a  tolerably  well-known  fact.  We  have  in- 
deed in  the  past  been  accustomed  to  unfavourable  esti- 
mates of  his  brilliant  theatre,  but  the  statement  recently 
made  by  a  writer  in  your  columns  that  Dryden 's  plays 
were  "  pot-boilers  "  and  "  are  best  forgotten,"  is  per- 
haps the  most  astounding  piece  of  inept  criticism  ever 
penned  with  reference  to  the  author  of  '  Don  Sebas- 
tian '  and  'The  Spanish  Friar.'  Again,  that  superb 
tragedy  'All  for  Love,'  that  scintillating  comedy  and 
exquisite  romance  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode, '  would  of 
themselves  entitle  their  author  to  a  place  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  our  English  dramatists,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  who  denies  this  can  but  be  in  what  theo- 
logians term  "  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance." 

It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  that  Dryden 's 
first  play  'The  Wild  Gallant,'  was  originally  produced 
at  the  Vere  Street  Theatre,  February  5th,  1662-3,  his 
last  play  '  Love  Triumphant,'  was  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  1693-4.  The  writer  in  your 
columns  informs  us  that  Dryden  "wrote  plays  for 
nearly  twenty  years." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Montague  Summers. 

ENGLISH  WRITERS  OF  FRENCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  review  of  August  2nd, 
under  the  heading,  "The  Last  Drop  of  Horry,"  it  is 
stated  that  "  Walpole  knew  French  very  well;  but  no 
man  can  write  a  foreign  tongue  with  sufficient  elegance 
or  wit  to  bear  comparison  with  native  compositions." 

May  I,  however,  venture  to  suggest  that  the  great 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  respect  of  one  or  two  of  his  letters, 
written  in  French,  is  an  exception?  Such,  at  any  rate, 
I  understood  to  be  the  decided  opinion  of  an  educated 
Frenchman,  whom  I  once  consulted  on  this  point.  He 
considered  thai  certain  letters  of  Chesterfield  written  in 
the  French  language  were  really  admirable,  both  as  re- 
gards manner  and  matter. 

Yours  obedientlj , 

'  A.  H. 

»*♦   Several  letters  of  interest  are  held  over  yfor  lack  of 
space  this  week. 
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human  interest  that  few  who  take  it  up  will  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  sustained  study.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  calling  it  a  work  of  national  importance. 

IRELAND   IN   WAR  TIME. 

The  Years  of  the  Shadow.     By   Katharine  Tynan. 
Constable.     15s.  net. 

MRS.  HINKSON 'S  reminiscences  are  not,  as  the 
title  might  lead  us  to  expect,  restricted  to  the 
years  of  Armageddon.  They  begin  from  1912,  and 
include  impressions  of  the  Women's  International 
Congress  at  Rome,  and  of  pre-war  social  activities  in 
the  Vice-Regal  circle.  Though  a  Nationalist  of  the  old 
school,  a  nominal  member  formerly  of  the  now  obsolete 
Land  League,  and  in  our  own  day  not  untouched  with 
sympathy  for  Sinn  Fein,  Mrs.  Hinkson  is  delightfully 
free  from  that  rabid,  though  perhaps  theoretical, 
abhorrence  of  the  "Castle"  and  all  its  works  which 
characterises  the  average  Hibernian  patriot.  Hos- 
pitality and  neighbourly  kindness  lose  none  of  their 
value  for  her,  because  they  emanate  from  a  semi-royal 
source;  on  the  contrary.  Even  the  A.D.C.s,  those  con- 
ventional butts  for  cheap  witticism,  appear  to  her  in 
their  true  light,  as  young  men  with  charming  manners 
and  often  with  hearts  of  gold,  who  at  the  first  call 
nearly  without  exception  quitted  their  green  pastures 
and  still  waters  for  the  battle-fields  of  France  and 
Flanders. 

The  expedition  to  Rome  in  1914  was  made  by  the 
suggestion  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  who  presided  that  year 
over  the  Congress.  Owing  to  a  misapprehension  after- 
wards regretted,  the  two  ladies  did  not  actually  travel 
together.  But  Mrs.  Hinkson 's  journey  was  solaced  by 
a  basket  containing  early  strawberries  and  a  little 
packet  of  caster  sugar  directed  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
own  writing.  ("It  was  so  like  him.")  She  enjoyed 
the  Congress,  on  which  she  wrote  eleven  newspaper 
articles,  all  the  more,  no  doubt,  for  being  generally 
absent  from  its  sittings ;  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  many  of  the  Cosmopolitan  throng  who  attended  as 
deputies.  But  the  Eternal  City  itself,  especially  in  its 
religious  aspect,  was  naturally  her  chief  concern.  She 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  and  to  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val ;  and  tells  a  pleasing  story  of  a  certain  Irish 
Monsignor,  a  source  of  fearful  joy  to  his  Protestant 
kindred,  who  "did  not  know  that  monsignori  are 
common  objects  of  the  countryside  at  Rome."  Here, 
as  in  other  passages  of  the  book,  we  trace  what  the 
author,  we  think,  has  elsewhere  termed  "the  born 
Catholic's  freedom  of  criticism." 

Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Hinkson  was 
appointed  to  a  Resident  Magistracy  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  Shanklin,  that  pleasant  abode  conveniently 
near  to  Dublin  and  to  a  circle  of  congenial  friends,  was 
thus  exchanged  for  Claremorris  in  County  Mayo,  a 
locality  invested  for  our  reminiscent  with  none  of  that 
illusion  which  Saxon  sentimentalists  would  consider 
appropriate.  The  perpetual  rain,  the  depressing  ugli- 
ness, the  blank  unfriendliness  displayed  by  all  classes 
of  the  population,  are  set  down  with  no  attempt  to 
extenuate.  Unremitting  work  was  the  only  resource 
in  this  exile,  and  the  long  dreary  hours  were  turned  to 
good  account  for  the  service  of  humanity.  Besides 
numerous  publications  known  to  all,  "  I  computed  that 
at  one  time  I  was  writing  a  hundred  letters  a  week  to 
the  bereaved  of  the  war.  People  said  that  I  had  the 
healing  touch — blessed  gift  at  such  a  time."  A  benefi- 
cent labour,  indeed,  and  one  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  keep  steadily  in  mind,  when  weighing  the  writer's 
opinions  concerning  the  rebellion  of  Easter  week. 
For,  account  for  it  as  we  may,  we  have  to  admit  that  a 


woman  who  has  given  two  sons  and  every  personal 
service  in  her  power  to  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire 
can  regard  the  instigators  of  that  tragedy  in  a  spirit  of 
anything  rather  than  unmixed  condemnation. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  inevitably, 
throughout  these  pages;  yet  they  contain  much  to 
recall  the  "Katharine  Tynan"  whom  all  amateurs  of 
Irish  fiction  have,  some  time  or  other,  delighted  to 
honour. 


THE    RIVAL   OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Speeches  of  Aeschines.  With  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Charles  Darwin  Adams.  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

PROF.  ADAMS  has  made  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  '  Loeb  Library  '  by  translating  the  three 
speeches  of  Aeschines.  He  has  a  sound  idea  of  the 
differences  between  English  and  classical  idiom.  After 
rendering  the  bare  meaning  of  the  words  the  wise 
translator  looks  away  from  his  text,  and  asks  himself 
if  the  run  of  the  sentences  is  English,  and  the  whole 
could  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  original. 
English  contains  far  fewer  particles  than  Greek ;  it 
does  not  emphasise  logical  connections ;  and  it  splits 
up  into  shorter  sentences  what  the  Greek  says  in  one 
breath.  This  would  not  be  so  true  if  we  were  living 
in  the  age  of  Burke,  a  master  of  the  involved  sentence ; 
but  the  rhetorical  devices  of  formal  oratory  are  quite 
out-of-date  nowadays.  There  is  nothing  leisurely  in 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  has  a  modern 
fondness  for  slang  and  exclamations.  He  shouts 
"  Ships!  Ships!  Ships!"  when  he  wishes  to  indicate 
that  it  would  be  as  well  for  somebody  to  build  some. 

The  length  of  a  speech  by  any  of  the  Attic  orators 
may  seem  wearisome ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  specimens  preserved  for  us  may  have  been  elabor- 
ated after  their  delivery,  especially  if  they  were  offered 
as  models  of  eloquence,  or  personal  vindications  of 
policy.  Prof.  Adams  should  have  brought  out  this 
point  in  his  Introduction.  Some  have  doubted,  even,, 
whether  the  speech  of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  was 
ever  delivered  at  all.  Extempore  speaking,  however, 
rather  than  elaborate  rhetoric  was  the  gift  of  Aeschines. 
It  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  that  he  was  a 
less  close  student  of  Thucydides  than  his  great  rival. 
He  was  more  a  gifted  amateur  than  a  professional 
pleader.  His  experiences  included  a  clerkship  in  the 
Civil  Service,  valour  in  war,  and  acting  on  the  stage. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  as  the  Introduction 
hints  in  favour  of  his  political  position.  He  may  have 
seriously  believed  that  the  domination  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  the  best  thing  for  the  Athens  of  his  day, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  in  Philip's  pay.  Even 
if  he  was,  bribery  was  frequent  and  so  little  heeded  that 
everybody  was  accused  of  it.  Nor  was  it  inconsistent 
with  genuine  patriotism.  Aeschines  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  he  could  hardly  present  his  beliefs  with  the 
fervour  of  Demosthenes,  who  played  the  patriotic  part 
in  great  style.  But  he  had  what  Demosthenes  lacked 
1 — a  sense  of  humour.  So  far  as  personal  abuse  goes, 
both  sides,  like  Milton  and  Salmasius  and  less  distin- 
guished controversialists,  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  level, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  truth  through  a  maze  of 
contradictory  assertions.  The  significance  of  some  of 
the  names  mentioned  is  lost  to  us ;  we  do  not  know 
why  it  was  easy  to  be  "a  better  citizen  than  Patae- 
cion  ";  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  "  the  killing  of 
Socrates  the  sophist  "  put  down  to  his  teaching  of 
Critias,  "one  of  the  Thirty  who  did  away  with  the 
democracy." 
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Aeschines  is  certainly  amusing  when  he  describes 
the  breakdown  of  his  rival  in  a  speech,  the  pretentious 
airs  of  "  the  beast,"  and  his  eye  to  professional  busi- 
ness. Demosthenes,  he  remarks,  "  brings  forward 
resolutions  longer  than  the  '  Iliad,'  but  more  empty 
than  the  speeches  he  is  accustomed  to  deliver  and  the 
life  that  he  has  lived,  full  of  hopes  not  to  be  realised 
and  armies  not  to  be  assembled." 

In  many  points  we  are  reminded  of  to-day.  A  fine 
passage  in  the  speech  '  Against  Ctesiphon  '  begins 
(section  132)  : — 

"  Wherefore,  what  is  there,  strange  and  unex- 
pected, that  has  not  happened  in  our  time  !    For  it 
is  not  the  life  of  men  we  have  lived,  but  we  were 
born  to  be  a  tale  of  wonder  to  posterity  (paradox- 
ologia).     Is  not  the  king  of  the  Persians — he  who 
channelled  Athos,  he  who  bridged  the  Hellespont 
is  not  he  struggling  now,  no  longer  for 
lordship  over  others,  but  already  for  his  life?" 
The  system  of  strict  examination  into  public  moneys  - 
and  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  officers  concerned 
would  astonish  our  modern  Governments,  which  even 
before  the  unrestrained  orgy  of  war  spending  began, 
had  a  way  of  deliberately  confusing  votes  and  payments 
which  floored  even  the  colossal  industry  and  keen  eye 
of  Dilke.    The  alien  hunters  have  their  classic  prece- 
dent, for  we  find  Aeschines  including  among  his  accu- 
sations of  Demosthenes  the  sad  fact   that  his  grand- 
mother was  a  Scythian.     But  there  is  good  sense  as 
well    as    exaggerated    vituperation    in   these  pages. 
Aeschines  warns  his  fellow-citizens  that, 

"  unless -you  put  a  stop  to  these  prodigal  gifts  and 
these  crowns  thoughtlessly  bestowed,  neither  those 
who  receive  honours  from  you  will  be  grateful,  nor 
will  the  prosperity  of  the  city  be  restored." 

Who  is  the  Greek  scholar  of  the  Government?  Mr. 
Fisher,  perhaps.  He  might  do  a  little  education 
among  his  colleagues  by  inculcating  that  warning. 

OFF   THE   BEATEN   TRACK   IN  ITALY. 

Wanderings  in  Italy.  By  Gabriel  Faure.  London: 
Heinemann.  Paris  :  Eugene  Fasquelle.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

IT  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  see  for  whom  trans- 
lations from  the  French  are  meant.  Those  who 
enjoy  the  description  of  unfamiliar  scenes,  of  unseen 
pictures  and  frescoes,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  ignorant  of 
French ;  and  the  French  critic  w1k>  freely  illustrates 
from  Stendhal  will  be  unintelligible  to  the  reader 
ignorant  of  French  literature,  when  he  talks  of  him  in- 
differently as  Beyle. 

If,  however,  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  the  anonymous 
translator  of  M.  Faure's  series  of  sketches  should  have 
avoided  the  Gallicisms,  the  liberalities,  that  meet  us  on 
every  page.  En  effet  is  not  happily  translated  by 
"  in  fact,"  nor  is  "  vast  calm  "  a  suitable  version  of  the 
same  French  words.  Our  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  161 1  well  knew  that  the  genius  of  the 
English  language  abhors  the  use  of  the  monosyllabic 
noun  and  adjective;  with  "immense  calm"  at  hand 
why  use  the  poorer  "vast  "? 

A  more  uniform  system  of  rendering  is  also  to  be 
desired  ;  why  translate  elaborately  the  simple  lines  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  on  p.p.  85  and  196  and  leave  in  the 
original  Italian  the  lines  of  Dante  quoted  on  p.  109,  or 
worse,  his  '  Reno  '  on  p.  105  unanglicized,  which  is  as 
if  "  Londres  "  were  left  in  place  of  "  London,"  in  an 
English  version  of  a  French  guide-book? 

But  if  the  book  itself  is  pleasant  enough  to  all  who 
(  are  for  Italy  im-Tcutonised,  un-Raedekered  ,  Italian 
sunsets,  Italian  vineyards,  Italian  art  are  for  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  ip  describing 
these  M.  Faure  is  at  his  best.  "  Luini,  dear  Luini 
(not  as  our  translator  has  it,  "  Luini,  the  good  Luini  ") 
has  rarely  been  better  appreciated,  or  the  faults  of  the 
Bologncse  School  defined  with  greater  fairness.  Read 
the  chapter  on  Orta  (substituting  the  consecrated  form 
for  the  hideous  Mount  Rosa  on  p.  17)  and  you  will  for- 
get the  Peace  and  be  again  in  Italy  before  the  War, 
when  simple  food  abounded  and  Englishmen  were  wel- 
comed because  they  were  not  Germans. 


M.  Faure  may  be  out  of  date  in  his  revilings  of 
Bernini  and  the  Baroque,  he  may  (the  English  reader 
will  think)  show  the  usual  Continental  enthusiasm  for 
Byron,  the  usual  want  of  understanding  of  Shelley, 
who  has  best  interpreted  the  spirit  of  Italy  to  English 
readers ',  but  he  has  an  eye  for  the  daily  beauties  of  her 
land  and  life,  a  heart  for  the  fervour  of  her  people  past 
and  present  and  for  the  glories  of  her  art,  and  con- 
trives to  make  real  and  readable  what  most  English 
writers  make  ridiculous  and  artificial,  the  descriptions, 
we  mean,  of  pictures  and  of  artists  unknown  or  little 
known  to  the  reader,  who,  if  he  is  wise,  will  register  a 
vow  to  follow  M.  Faure  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes  these  obscure  but  not  less  real 
delights  of  Italian  art  and  scenery. 

"  AND  DID  IT  VERY  WELL." 

The  Hidden  Valley.    By  Muriel  Hine.    Lane.    7s.  net. 

THE  characters  in  this  story  do  not  materially  differ 
from  a  multitude  of  others  who  to-  the  experienced 
novel-reader  are  familiar  acquaintance.  But  we  are  not 
sorry  to  meet  them  once  again  ;  and  although  they  do 
nothing  in  particular  which  has  not  already  been  done 
in  fiction,  to  use  the  classic  phrase,  they  do  it  very 
well.  The  heroine,  Sheila  Travers,  has,  perhaps,  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  misdventure  in  love,  inasmuch 
as  she  twice  bestows  her  affections  upon  an  unworthy 
object.  Disillusion  naturally  follows,  and  leads  in  the 
first  case  to  the  breaking  off  of  an  apparently  promis- 
ing marriage.  On  the  second  occasion  it  proves  a 
blessing  in  disguise ;  for  Sheila  has  now  encumbered 
herself  with  a  husband,  who  in  his  peculiar  way  is  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  anyone,  and  complications  were 
due  to  arise.  Death,  unassisted  by  the  war,  which  at 
the  time  of  writing  was  obviously  undreamt  of,  frees 
Sheila  from  ,  her  matrimonial  bondage,  and  the  right 
man— a  very  shadowy  figure — comes  at  last  into  his 
own.  The  morality  of  this  conclusion  we  neither  con- 
demn nor  approve. 

"I  SPY." 

Outwitted.    By  Richard  Marsh.    John  Long.    7s.  net. 

MR.  MARSH'S  latest  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  war,  may  be  considered  as  a  spy  novel  par 
excellence.  Germans  and  English,  professionals  and 
amateurs,  all  alike  take  a  hand  in  that  fascinating  game 
which,  according  to  nationality,  is  described  as  spying 
or  secret  service — the  only  humorous  remark  in  the 
book.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  where  an  invasion 
on  a  mild  scale  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected ;  and 
we  have  alarms,  excursions  and  escapes  in  abundance, 
and  at  least  one  scientific  novelty  which  would  have 
proved  most  useful  during  Zeppelin  raids.  Yet  we 
scarcely  enjoy  the  thrill  which  under  such  conditions  is 
lawfully  our  due;  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  think  ourselves  back  into  a  time  when  the  war  was 
only  "several  months  old,"  when  aeroplanes  and  sub- 
marines were  to  most  of  us  virtually  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  war-brides  could  still  hope  that  Peace  would 
soon  offer  them  a  better  prospect  than  that  of  imminent 
widowhood. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  we  do  not  look  for  character- 
isation, and  we  certainly  do  not  find  it  here.  Yet  we 
rather  respect  the  author's  originality  in  frankly  vitu- 
perating the  manners  of  his  heroine,  which  are  in 
truth  appalling.  The  problem  element  is  not  lacking, 
for  we  are  asked  to  decide  whether  the  hero  was  justi- 
fied in  selling  one  of  his  marvellous  inventions  to  a 
foreign  power  at  the  time  apparently  on  friendly  terms 
with  England. 

INSURGENT  MARTYROLOGY. 
The  Holocaust  :  Italy's  Struggle  with  the  Hapsburg. 
By  A.   A.   Pons.    Translated  by   P.   R.  Lloyd. 
Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 

ITALIANS  still  sing  the  Mamcli  and  Garibaldi  hymns 
because  they  have  rousing  tunes  and  patriotic  as- 
sociations, but  they  do  not  reflect  the  spirit  of  modern 
Italy  any  more  than  the  Marseillaise  expresses  the 
views  of  King  George  and  French  bureaucrats  raising 
complimentary  voices.     In  fact,  the   Risorgimento  in- 
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terests  Rome  to-day  even  less  than  Cobdenism  interests 
Westminster.  Italy  now  prefers  to  forget  her  birth- 
pangs  and  growing  pains,  however  necessary  they  may 
have  been,  and  to  contemplate  the  maturity  of  her 
career. 

It  is  therefore  strange  that  a  rehash  of  her  early 
struggles  should  have  seen  the  light  in  her  midst, 
though  an  English  translation  may  appeal  to  unso- 
phisticated students.  It  is  not  a  good  translation. 
"■  He  signed  himself,"  we  read,  when  a  man  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  "  Our  nephews  will  already  be  sing- 
ing the  wonderful  myth  "  (of  Garibaldi).  Why  our 
nephews?  Because  the  author  used  the  word  nipoti 
and  the  translator  was  unaware  that  it  means  descend- 
ants as  well  as  nephews. 

And  the  book  is  badly  compiled.  The  author  has 
read  and  abstracted  the  well  known  literature  of  her 
period  without  method  or  discrimination.  Again  and 
again  she  resumes  her  story  from  the  beginning.  First 
we  have  "  the  forerunners,"  poets  and  dramatists,  in- 
cluding Alfieri,  who  died  in  181 3,  and  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  the  unification  of  Italy  as  Christopher 
Columbus  with  aviation.  Then  the  authors  of  first 
reading-books,  that  interminable  bore,  Manzoni,  and 
poor  whining  Silvio  Pellico.  Then  agitators,  exiles, 
prisoners,  martyrs,  warriors  after  their  kind,  each  class 
chronologically  divorced  and  not  even  traceable 
through  a,n  index. 

The  reader's  conclusion  must  be  that  there  are  far 
too  many  lamentations,  especially  for  republication  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  prisons 
were  doubtless  not  abodes  for  Sybarites,  but  tenderness 
for  criminals  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Victorian 
epoch,  and  similar  discomforts  might  have  been  dis- 
covered almost  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  There  was 
certainly  room  for  reform,  however  much  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's outcry  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
prisons  of  Naples  became  ten  times  worse  under  Pied- 
montese  rule.  And  the  monotony  of  prison  experiences 
will  weary  most  readers,  though  an  exception  may  be 
found  for  the  ingenuity  of  Marquis  Giorgio  Pallavicino 
in  gratifying  literary  aspirations,  while  in  confinement. 

"  I  allowed  one  of  my  finger-nails  to  grow,"  he  re- 
lates, "  and  this,  when  cut  off  and  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  wood,  served  the  purpose  of  a  nib.  A  little  soot 
and  some  rhubarb  prescribed  by  the  doctor  took  the 
place  of  ink.  And  what  about  paper?  Each  prisoner 
had  his  stock  of  toilet  paper  on  which  it  was  taboo  to 
write.  The  thing,  then,  was  to  get  the  doctor  to  order 
you  a  glass  of  milk,  to  soak  the  above-mentioned  paper 
in  it  by  way  of  sizeing  it,  and  then  to  roll  it  into  a 
cylindrical  shape  with  a  glass."  Milk,  rhubarb  and 
toilet  paper;  elementary  comforts  at  least  were  not 
lacking. 

The  author  cites  Massimo  d'Azeglio  as  a  champion 
of  Piedmontese  rule  throughout  Italy,  but  she  is  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Matteucci  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1 86 1  :  "At  Naples  we  have  made 
a  change  in  order  to  establish  a  Government  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  But  sixty  battalions  are 
required  to  hold  the  kingdom,  and  it  seems  that  even 
these  are  not  enough.  It  will  be  said,  what  of  univer- 
sal suffrage?  I  know  nothing  about  the  voting,  but 
this  I  do  know — that  to  the  North  of  the  Tronto  batta- 
lions are  not  required,  and  on  the  other  side  they  are. 
Therefore  some  mistake  must  have  been  made.  As 
for  Italians,  who,  remaining  Italians,  do  not  wish  to  be 
united  with  us,  we  have  no  right  to  treat  them  to 
fusillades." 

Mazzini  is  represented  as  "  prophet  and  apostle," 
but  not  in  a  very  heroic  light.  While  others  were  risk- 
ing their  lives  for  unity  or  revolution,  he  preferred  to 
conspire  in  exile,  with  a  rare  foray  when  prospects  were, 
promising.  Even  our  enthusiastic  author  fails  to  make 
much  of  his  life  :  "  In  London  he  resumed  his  molish 
existence.  Bent  double  with  rheumatism,  he  wrote 
from  morn  till  eve.  .  .  .  His  name  was  bandied 
about  at  random  as  the  secret  instigator  of  every  out- 
rage. It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  Orsini's  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  accused  of  having  wished  to  as- 
sassinate the  Pope,  Cavour  and  Victor  Emanuel." 


There  was,  however,  no  inherent  improbability  in  such 
desires,  for  Mazzini  has  himself  related  how  he  gave 
Gallenga  the  dagger  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  King 
Charles  Albert. 

THE  MAGAZINES 

The  Nineteenth  Century  opens  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  on  the  death  of  its  editor,  Mr.  William  Wray  Skilbeck, 
son-in-law  of  its  founder  and  first  editor,  Sir  James  Knowles.  The 
chief  article  of  literary  interest  is  devoted  to  Nicholas  Kowe,  "  the 
first  critical  editor  of  Shakespeare."  We  should  not  be  disposed  to 
call  his  work  "critical,"  his  emendations  being  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  unsupported  guesses,  many  of  them  obviously  correct,  and 
some  of  them  extremely  happy.  Shakepeare's  first  "  critical  " 
etditor  was  Theobald,  who  applied  the  methods  of  Bentley  to  the 
text  of  Shakespeare  with  more  success  than  Bentley  himself  had 
with  Milton.  Dr.  Boas  writes  on  the  sale  of  unique  literary 
treasures  to  Americans,  who  in  many  cases  deny  access  to  them 
for  the  purposes  of  scholarship.  He  suggests  that  they  should  at 
least  be  compulsorily  facsimiled,  and  their  sale  announced  six 
months  beforehand.  Prof.  Bone  contributes  an  important  article 
on  '  Coal  and  Health.'  The  Germans  are  the  subjects  of  articles 
by  Brig. -Gen.  Stone  and  Prof.  Sonnenschein,  who  distinguishes 
grey  from  black  in  the  flock  of  German  professors.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Butler  writes  an  informing  paper  on  '  The  Fortunes  of  Egypt,' 
from  the  time  of  Arabi  to  the  present,  while  Canon  Barry  advo- 
cates short  shrift  for  the  Turk  in  Europe.  '  The  Aftermath  of 
War  '  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Ellis  Barker.  As  a 
bonne  bouche  we  must  not  forget  a  chatty  and  amusing  ramble  on 
'  Speeches,'  by  Sir  Frank  Newbolt,  K.C. 

The  Fortnightly  has  a  number  of  literary  papers  of  general  in- 
terest. Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  suggests  that,  if  we  want  to  play 
Shakespeare  at  all,  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  business  of 
play-writing  better  than  any  of  his  would-be  improvers,  and  that 
he  should  be  played  in  full.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lawrence  upholds  the 
sound  principle  that  statements  in  early  books  should  be  treated  as 
trustworthy,  unless  we  have  reasons  to  the  contrary.  In  this  case 
he  shows  the  extreme  probability  that  Hamlet  was  actually  played 
at  the  Universities,  as  its  title  page  asserts.  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 
writes  on  the  charm  ot  '"urgenef  with  some  insight  and  much 
sympathy.  Mr.  H.  C.  Biron  tells  all  the  well-known — even  hack- 
neyed— anecdotes  of  '  Dr.  Johnson  and  Women,'  let  us  hope  to  a 
new  audience.  Sir  G.  Forrest  writes  a  kindly  sketch  of  Cork, 
which  throws  no  light  on  why  it  was  put  out  of  bounds  for  the 
American  Fleet.  Mr.  Holford  Knight  invites  barristers  to  con- 
sider their  position  with  a  view  to  amalgamation  with  solicitors. 
Mr.  Hurd  tells  '  How  we  nearly  lost  the  Empire  '  by  neglect  of  the 
Navy,  and  there  are  articles  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  Labour,  India, 
Japan,  and  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  '  National  Review  '  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Edi- 
tor's vigorous  treatment  of  '  The  Second  Treaty  of  Versailles,'  but 
Mr.  H.  C.  Biron  is  anecdotic  about  '  Dickens  and  the  Law  '  to 
some  effect,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Sale  is  vigorous  about  '  Army  Reform 
from  the  Ranks.'  Mr.  Colvin's  '  Short  Sketch  of  English  His- 
tory '  has  apparently  had  the  history  cut  out  ;  it  is  an  account  of 
two  or  three  early  English  economists. 

'  Blackwood  '  opens  with  a  contrast  between  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast, by  Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan.  We  are  afraid  it  is  a  case  of  praising 
Belfast,  but  liking  Dublin.  Mr.  Edmund  Candler  has  found  some 
Armenians  for  us  to  admire.  There  are  a  number  of  first-rate 
Eastern  sketches  in  '  Eastern  Nights  and  Flights,'  which  brings 
the  prisoner  to  Damascus  and  Bosanti  on  the  Bagdad  railway,  in 
'  Two  Sepoys,'  and  in  '  The  Bibi,'  with  a  quite  unexpected  ending. 
The  Marconi  shares  and  Kenelm  Digby  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position in  '  Musings  without  Method.' 

'  Corniiill  '  continues  Maj.-Gen.  Aston 's  reminiscences,  this 
month  of  the  Staff  College,  and  Major  Hesketh-Pritchard's  notes 
on  Sniping  and  Observation,  both  of  them  full  of  interest.  Mr. 
Donkin  gives  us  some  memories  of  Joachim,  but  we  think  under- 
rates Sarasate  at  his  best.  Mr.  Box  tries  to  identify  Kingsley's 
Yorkshire  beck  in  the  '  Water-Babies,'  and  Prof.  Latham  suggests 
methods  for  communicating  with  Mars,  when  we  are  ready  to 
begin. 


Make  Your  Life  Insurance 
Premiums  Purchase  Your  House 

VX/rite  to-day  for  par.iculars  of  a  specially  advantageous 
*  *  plan  devised  by  the  "  British  Dominions."  whereby 
you  can  secure  your  house  free  of  debt  for  yourself  at  the 
end  of  a  term  of  years,  or  for  your  family  in  the  event  of 
your  earlier  death.  Ask  for  the  "B.D."  plan  of  House 
Purchase.  Applications  for  advances  of  not  less  than 
/400  are  invited. 


Address  :  Life  and  Investments  Department. 


32,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  2. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE. 
ROYAL    EXCHANGE    AVENUE,    LONDON     E.C.  3. 

ASSETS     EXCEED,  £16,000,000 
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'  Select  Extracts  from  Chronicles  and  Records  '  (S.P.C.K., 
9d.  net),  is  No.  8  of  the  Texts  for  Students  and  gives  specimen 
passages  relating  to  English  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
chronicles  and  municipal  documents.  We  have  often  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  these  most  useful  tracts,  and  can  only  add  to 
it  by  saying  that  in  this  one  Prof.  Earnshaw  has  notably  surpassed 
the  general  level  of  the  series  in  its  utility  to  young  students  of 
history.  We  quite  agree  with  his  views  as  to  the  doubtful  value 
of  Fitzstephen's  account  of  London  c.  1118.  As  a  writer  he 
belonged  to  an  age  which  was  saturated  with  the  worst  features 
of  classical  scholarship,  familiar  enough  with  it  to  take  liberties, 
while  ignorant  enough  to  take  the  wrong  liberties,  and  to  copy 
the  wrong  things. 

'Tractate  Sanhedrin,  Mishnah  and  Tosefta,'  translated  by 
Herbert  Danby  (S.P.C.K.,  6s.  net),  gives  the  judicial  procedure 
of  the  Jews  as  codified  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era.  The  subject  is  deeply  interesting  to  Christian  apologists 
as  bearing,  first,  on  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  trial 
of  Our  Lord  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and,  secondly,  on  the  historical 
character  of  the  Gospels.  Incidentally,  too,  it  throws  light  on 
what  amount  of  authority  the  Jews  expected  to  exercise  over  their 
nationals  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  whole  procedure  of  the 
Sanhedrin  may  have  altered  in  the  century  and  a  half  which 
elapsed  from  the  Crucifixion  to  the  codification  of  the  Mishnah.  . 
And  we  entirely  agree  with  the  editor  in  recognising  the  marked 
element  of  unreality  in  the  whole  code.  The  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Bible  student. 
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Land  they  Loved,  The  (G.  D.  Cummins).     MacMillan.     6s.  net. 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.    2  Vols.     (Ed.  by  Paget  Toynbee). 

Oxford  University  Press.    17s.  net. 
Leopard's  Leap,  The  (Boxwallah).    Melrose.    6s.  net. 
Last  Diary  of  the  Great  War  (Samuel  Pepys,  Junr.)    John  Lane. 

6s.  net. 

League  of  Nations,  The  (M.  Erzberger).    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
My  Rest  Cure  (George  Robey).    Grant  Richards.    6s.  net. 
Mystery  of  the  Heart,  The  (Otwell  Binns).    Ward  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Modern   Morocco  (Compiled   by  W.    Harris  and  Hon.  Cozens 
Hardy). 

Mrs.  Theodosia's  Heart  Strings  (Annie  Hamilton  Donnell).    J.  M. 
Dent.    2s.  net. 

Margaret    Protests    (M.    Leonora    Eyles).    Erskine  McDonald. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  (Hugh  Walpole).  MacMillan.  3s.  net. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frances  Burney  (Ed.  A.  D.  Greenwood). 

Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Memorial  Biography  of  W.  G.  Grace  (Ed.  Lord  Hawke  and 

others).    Constable.    21s.  net. 
Mighty  Arm,  The  (Carlton  Dawe).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
Naked  Truth,  The  (Ed.  Dr.  Henson).    Chatto  &  Windus.  5s.  net. 
Obiter  Scripta  (Frederic  Harrison).    Chapman  &  Hall.    5s.  net. 
Outwitted  (Richard  Marsh).    John  Long.    7s.  net. 
Old  Testament  Prophets  (W.  A.  C.  Allen).    Heffer.    6s.  net. 
Peak  of  the  Load,  The  (Mildred  Aldrich).     Constable.     5s.  net. 
Poems  (D.  F.  Goold  Johnson).    Cambridge  Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Problem  Club,  The  (Barry  Pain).    Collins.    7s.  net. 
Pilgrimage  of  Etheria,  The  (M.  L.   McClure  &  C.    L.  Feltoe). 
Procopius,  Vol.  III.  (H.  B.  Dewing).    Heinemann.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Pope  (J.  W.  Mackail).    Cambridge  University  Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Parliament  and  Reconstruction  (Oscar  M.  Wihl).  Rawson. 
Quoth  the  Raven  (E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.).    Methuen.    Is.  3d.  net. 
Robbia    Heraldry    (Allen    Marquand).     Princetown  University 

Press. 

Religion  of  a  Doctor,  The  (T.  Bodley  Scott).     Fisher  Unwin. 
5s.  net. 

Starvation  Farm  (Stanley  Weyman).    Dent.    2s.  net. 
Storm  in  a  Teacup  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Heinemann.    7s.  net. 
Soul  of  Serbia,  The  (Nicholas  Velimirouvic).    Faith  Press. 
The  Sleeping  Partner  (M.  P.  Willcocks).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d. 
net. 

Shining  Road,  The  (George  Chamberlain).    Collins.    7s.  net. 
A  Sailor's  Home  (Richard  Dehan).    Heinemann.    7s.  net. 
Shakespeare— Cymbeline  (Ed.  A.  R.  Weekes).     University  Press. 
2s.  3d. 

Sonnets  (Henry  Cloriston).    London  Literary  Alliance. 
Speck  Blackness  (Mina  Holt).    Simpkin.    5s.  net. 
Spee<  In  s  ol  \es<  hincs,  The  (Translated  by  C.  D<  Adams),  Heine- 
mann.   7s.  net. 
Strong  Hours,  The  (Maud  Diver).  Constable. 

Songs  and  Shadows  (I),  b.  I)als(on)     Krskine  MacDonald.    St,  6d. 
net. 

'  Soldier's  Eye-View  '  of  our  Armies,  A  (Sir  John  Keir).  John 
Murray.    6s.  net. 


S.O.S.,  America's  Miracle  in  France  (Isaac  Marcosson).  John 

Lane.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Science  and  War  (Lord  Moulton).     Cambridge  University  Press. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Some  Verses  (M.  C.  Fordham).    Heffer.    3s.  net. 
Treasure  of  Tempest  (Shaun  Malory).    Jarrolds.    Is.  9d.  net. 
Tradition    and    Change    (Arthur    VVaugh).    Chapman    &  Hall. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Tony's  Wife  (Mdme.  Albanesi).  Holden  &  Hardingham.  6s.  9d. 
net. 

Thunderbolt,  The  (George  Colmore).    Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  net. 
Text  Book  of  Embryology.    Vol.  II.  (J.  G.  Kerr).  Macmillan. 
31s.  6d.  net. 

Tallyrand  Maxim,  The  (J.  S.  Fletcher).    Ward,  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Two  Crossings  of  Madge  Swallue,  The  (Henri  Davignon).  John 
Lane.    5s.  net. 

Truth  About  the  Black  Book,  The  (C.  Sheridan  Jones).  Stanley 

Paul.    5s.  net. 
Triptych  (Elsie  Lorraine).    Blackwell.    3s.  net. 
Through  a  Yorkshire  Window  (W.  Ridley).      Herbert  Jenkins. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Three  Chevrons  (Major  H.  F.  Bidder).    John  Lane.    5s.  net. 
Training  the  Airmen  (Cecil  Roberts).    John  Murray.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Towards  Reunion  ("  Church  of  England  ").    Macmillan.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

Undying  Fire,  The  (H.  G.  Wells).    Cassell.    6s.  net. 
Under  the  Periscope  (Lieut.  Mark  Bennett).    Collins.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Unconducted  Wanderers  (Rosita  Forbes).    John  Lane.    12s.  6d. 
net. 

Voltaire  in  His  Letters  (S.  G.  Tallentyre).  John  Murray.  12s. 
net. 

Venerable  Bede,  The  (Bishop  Brown).    S.P.C.K.    10s.  net. 
Varennes.    Blackie.    9d.  net. 

Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor,  The  (A.  E.  S.).  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.    6s.  net. 

Village,  The — Russian  Impressions  (Ernest  Poole).  Macmillan. 
6s.  net. 

Vision  of  the  Possible,  A.  (Sir  James  W.  Barrett).  H.  K.  Lewis. 
9s.  net. 

White  Glove,  The  (Fred.  M.  White).    Ward,  Lock.    6s.  net. 
With  the  Nigerians  in  German  East  Africa  (W.  D.  Downes). 

Methuen.    15s.  net. 
Wesley  the  Anglican  (David  Baines-Grifnths).    Macmillan.  4s.  6d. 

net. 

Woman  Doctor,  A  (Hope  Malleson).  Sidgwick  &  Jackson.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Woman  of  Action,  A  (Paul  Trent).    Ward,  Lock.    6s.  net. 
Way  of  all  Flesh,  The  (Samuel  Butler).    New  Edition.  Fifield. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Widgee  (Stanley  Kingsmill).    Westall.    6s.  net. 
Woman  :  Her  Health  and  Beauty  (Max  Parnet).      John  Long. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Yukon  Trail  (Win.  Macleod  Raine).    Jarrold.    7s.  net. 
Years  of  the  Shadow,  The  (Katherine  Tynan).    Constable.  15s. 
net. 

Year  Book  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  1919.  Wire- 
less Press. 


MARRIED  LOVE 

A  New  Contribution  to  the 
Solution  of  Sex  Difficulties 

By  Marie  Stopes,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

SEVENTH  EDITION,  6/-  NET 

"To  the  married  and  to  those 
about  to  marry,  provided  they  are 
normal  in  mind  and  body  and  not 
afraid  of  facing  fafts,  this  should  prove 
a  most  helpful  book." — British  Medical 
"Journal. 

At  All  Booksellers 
G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Ltd.  London 


A  PEACE  RISK 


Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 


or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Beardsley  Early  and 
Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-; 
Louie  Fuller,  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4/-;  Grigg's 
Asian  Carpet  Designs,  ,£6.10;  Mason's  Bibliography  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  Works,  12/6,  pub.  25/-;  Wilde's  House  of  Pomegranates, 
coloured  plates,  15/-;  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Myself,  7/6;  Maeterlinck's,  The  Blue  Bird,  coloured  plates,  21/-; 
Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill, 
y-;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909, 
,^2.15;  Thausing's  Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  cover,  1905,  j£2.2  ;  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of 
Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.     Early   application    is    advisable.     Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN  who    require    a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa  Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,  Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


TWO  UNDERWOOD  LATEST  MODEL  TYPEWRITERS, 
also    Remington.     All    as    new.     Sacrifice    £29  each. 
Approval   willingly.    No  dealers. — Electro   Plating  Co., 
St.  Giles  Street,  Northampton. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.     Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 


NOW  READY, 


ALL  INVESTORS 

SHOULD  POSSESS 

"THE  100  BEST 
INVESTMENTS" 

ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

This  standard  work,  which  is  in  its  ninth  year  of  issue,  contains  the 
latest  information  regarding  one  hundred  securities  specially  selected 
as  being  the  best  of  their  kind  from  the  whole  available  field  of  invest- 
ment, and  ranging  from  War  loans  to  Ordinary  Shares.  In  addition,  the 
Introductory  Article. 

"  Looking  Forward," 

reminds  the  investor  of  the  difficulties  to  be  faced,  and  whilst  sounding  a 
warning  note,  defines  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  prudent 
employment  of  capitaljn  the  immediate  future.   The  volume  includes 

"  Hints  on  Income  T»«," 
Elucidatory  Notes  on  Technical  Matters  relating  to  Stocks  and  Shares, 

TaUm  for  Calculating  Yields,  &c. 
Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  requirements  of  investors 
resident  abroad  who  desire  to  know  of  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  British 
markets  in  respect  of  which  they  need  not  suffer  deduction  of  Income  Tax. 

'Pott  free  on  receipt  of  1/  from  the  'Publiihers. 

The    British,    Foreign    and  Colonial 
Corporation  Ltd.,  Investment  Bankers, 
57,    BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON.    E  C.  2. 


Peace 

—not  Plenty 

1919  is  Peace  Year — but 
for  plenty  we  are  again  to 
look  in  vain  so  far  as  fuel  is 
concerned. 

Rationing  is  still  to  continue, 
and  every  householder  will 
have  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  fullest 
possible  value  from  his  allow- 
ance. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  in 
normal  times,  economy,  com- 
fort and  convenience  all 
point  to  the  use  of  gas.  If 
you  are  in  any  doubt  re- 
garding the  fuel  question, 
write  for  the  special  "  House- 
hold Economy  "  number 
of  "  A  Thousand  and  One 
Uses  for  Gas"  to  the 
Secretary — 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION  % 

xs6c    47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  I 
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U  Brinas 


Brings  Health 

|N  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN 

health  and  disease  the  lack  of  sus- 
taining food  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
body  s  surrender.  What  is 
essential  is  a  reserve  of  strength 
over  and  above  the  needs  of 
the  hardest  and  most  trying 
day  s  work.  This  reserve  is 
supplied  by  "  BYNOGEN," 
which  brings  strength  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  maintains 
full  nutrition  by  nourishing  and 
revivifying  brain,  nerves  and 
muscles.  "  BYNOGEN"  is 
specially  recommended  for 
Nervous  Exhaustion,  Dyspepsia,  Insomnia 
and  all  enfeebled  conditions. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-,  5/-  and  9/- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  A.D.  1715. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  8 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


/alanine*  affected  on  tht  most  ftstoarable  terms.    The  business  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Snretar^. 

BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed. 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   


£1,536,000 
£300,000 
£34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business : 

LIFE,    FIRE,    ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY,   AND  THIRD 
PARTY 

Write  for   particular*   of   the   NEW   MONTHLY    PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  I.  2  &  3.  Queen  St.  Place.  London.  E.C.4. 


Irish  Bed-Linen. 

GENERATIONS  of  housewives  have 
proved  that  Robinson  and  Cleaver's 
Linen  will  stand  hard  usage  and  will  last 
long  without  losing  its  usual  whiteness 
This  beautiful  linen  was  the  pride  of  our 
forebears,  is  still  offered  at  maker's  prices, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  for  long  and 
satisfactory  wear. 

No.  R100— Hemmed  Sheets.  2  by  2i 
yards,  52/9  pair :  2  by  3  yards. 
57/6  pair ;  2i  by  3i  yards.  74/-  pair. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
44c.  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 


Write  for  these  samplts 
to-day,  it  will  place  you 
under  no  oblitotion  to  us. 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THH 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
We»t  End  :  17,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:    ft.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


Having  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
made  numerous  patrols  and  trials, 
and  journeyed  from  end  to  end  of 
Germany,  R.  34  has  travelled  a 
distance  roughly  equal  to  15,000 
miles  or  300  hours  actual  flying— 
every  performance  on  SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN   Aircraft  Engines. 

The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.  Ltd 

Contractors  to  War  Office, 
Admiralty  and  Air  Ministry 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  ENGLAND. 


SFNBHM-G0AMEN 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

are  fitted  to  H.M.A.  R.  34 

The  wonderful  achievement  of  R.  34  in  making  the 
double  journey  across  the  Atlantic  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  Sunbeam-Coatalen 
Aircraft  engines  and  machinery.  This  was  no 
single  flight  of  a  few  hours^duration,  but  a  voyage 
of  183  hours.  Never  before  have  any  aircraft 
engines  had  to  withstand  such  continuous  strain. 
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THE  CITY 

The  shares  of  Lister  &  Co.,  which  have  recently 
been  in  strong  request  on  the  report  of  negotiations 
for  a  fusion  with  Courtaulds,  experienced  a  heavy  fall 
when  the  latter  company  announced  that  the  amal- 
gamation would  not  take  place.  From  about  53/3 
Listers  declined  to  40s.,  though  they  have  made  a 
partial  recovery.  Dealers  still  profess  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  good  in  store  for  the  company, 
and  brokers  are  said  to  be  advising  their  clients  not  to 
sell  at  the  present  level.  The  reason  for  Courtaulds 
making  the  proposals  was,  according  to  rumour,  to 
get  hold  of  a  German  patent  which  Listers  had  ac- 
quired from  the  Government. 

Holders  of  Marconi  shares  were  rather  alarmed 
when  they  learned  of  the  vote  of  £170,000  for  Imperial 
wireless  purposes.  With  so  large  a  claim  against  the 
Government  reduced  to  so  small  an  award  relatively, 
and  with  the  possibility  of  Government  competition, 
some  of  the  dealers  decided  to  get  out.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  their  actioa  was  too  hasty,  for  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  Government  liabilities  to  the  company 
have  been  liquidated,  while  the  vote  above  mentioned 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  for  commercial 
application.  Perhaps  no  better  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Wireless  is  needed  than  the  decision  of  the 
Post  Office  to  extend  their  activities  in  this  direction. 
As  for  competing  with  the  existing  system,  the  Mar- 
coni Company  has  a  good  start,  and  an  Imperial  wire- 
less chain  outside  this  system  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  practicable  proposition  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  E.  Mackay  Edgar  certainly  merited  the  thanks 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Cuban  Ports  Company  which 
he  received  at  last  week's  meeting.  No  blame  could 
be  cast  upon  Messrs.  Sperling  &  Co.  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  undertaking  brought  by  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  investing  public  some  years  ago,  and  the  fact 
that  the  assets  of  the  company  have  been  saved, 
mainly  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Mackay 
Edgar  personally,  will  undoubtedly  count  a  point  in 
favour  of  his  firm.  Too  often  issuing  houses  seem  to 
act  as  though  their  responsibility  towards  the  public 
ends  when  they  bank  money  against  scrip,  so  that  the 
action  of  Messrs.  Sperling  may  have  lessons  for  the 
future.  A  new  Canadian  company,  called  the  Havana 
Marine  Terminals,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  will 
take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Cuban  Ports 
Company,  and  issue  share  for  share.  As  funds  are 
necessary  Income  Debenture  bonds  up  to  $5,000,000 
are  to  be  issued — subject  of  course  to  Treasury  con- 
sent— and  shareholders  will  have  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe. 

One  of  the  best  features  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
Sudan  Plantations.  The  shares  have  been  a  favourite 
gamble  for  a  considerable  time,  though  generally 
speaking  the  public  had  no  better  basis  for  buying 
than  talk  of  prospects.  Something  solid  has  now  come 
along  in  the  shape  of  the  Government  measure  to  enable 
the  Sudan  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of  ,£6,000,000 
for  irrigation  works  and  railway  construction.  The 
matter  is  not  new,  for  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  was  pro- 
jected in  1914,  and  dropped  on  account  of  the  war. 
Apparently  the  Sudan  Plantation  Syndicate  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  business,  for  it  will  construct 
the  minor  irrigation  works,  buildings,  &C,  and  will 
act  as  agenls.  The  authorised  capital  is  £250,000  in 
£1  shares,  of  which  £135,000  has  been  subscribed  and 
called  up.  For  1917-18  a  dividend  of  25  p.c.  was  paid. 
There  arc  reserve  funds  amounting  to  £42,000,  and  a 
share  premium  account  of  £110,000,  while  £36.356 
was  carried  forward.  The  object  of  the  irrigation 
works  is  to  increase  the  acreage  under  cotton,  a  very 
valuable  type  being  produced. 


The  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company,  which  work 
in  such  close  association  with  the  Shell  Company,  an 
nounces  a  remarkable  increase  in  its  profits  for  1918 
The  total  was  72,190,311  fl.,  as  compared  witl 
44-.373>569  fl-  'n  i9x7>  and  32,629,923  fl.  in  the  pre 
vious  year.  Last  year  the  nominal  capital  was  raisec 
from  150,000,000  fl.  to  230,000,000  fl.,  and  with  divii 
dends  paid  on  the  enlarged  capital  the  percentage  rati 
is  40  as  compared  with  48.  A  balance  of  1,146,230  fl 
is  carried  forward,  whereas  the  amount  brought  in  wa 
737. 715  A-  1°  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of  coai 
efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  production  o 
liquid  fuel. 

In  dealing  with  oil  shares  it  is  scarcely  possible  tc 
avoid  further  reference  to  Burmahs.  They  have  en( 
joyed  a  sensational  rise,  and  according  to  market  mer 
the  movement  has  not  yet  culminated.  The  explanaj 
tion  seems  to  be  what  are  regarded  as  the  wonderfu 
oilfields  in  Mesopotamia,  covering  vast  areas,  and  giv 
ing  the  possibility  of  prolonged  life.  Except  as  re< 
gards  a  few  of  the  leading  shares,  there  is  no  oil  boorr 
as  such.  But  there  is  tremendous  activity  in  various 
directions,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  Mexicar 
Eagle,  which  owns  perhaps  the  finest  property  ir: 
Mexico.  The  Shell  Company  is  reported  to  be  buying 
for  control,  and  "  if  they  want  it  they  must  pay  th< 
price."  By  the  way  the  Standard  Oil  Company  seems 
to  be  getting  alarmed  at  British  efforts  to  obtain  oi: 
lands,  and  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  move  in  Cali-; 
fornia. 

South  African  mining  shares  have  not  benefited  by 
the  arrangement  for  restoring  a  free  market  in  gold; 
The  reason  seems  to  be  twofold.  The  scheme  does  not 
come  into  effect  for  another  week,  and  there  is  feari 
of  labour  "trouble  on  the  Rand.  Should  the  workers 
as  a  result  of  the  premium  demand  higher  wages,  its 
concession  might  to  some  extent  nullify  the  benefits 
to  be  obtained.  That  the  Union  Government  is  not  ir! 
sympathy  with  the  producers  seems  fairly  clear  front 
the  decision  given  against  the  New  Modderfonteiri* 
Company  in  its  appeal  against  the  tax  on  profits  imJ 
posed  by  the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council.  The 
matter  is  certainly  not  a  bull  point,  as  all  companies 
are  equally  affected. 

Investors  in  Russian  mining  shares  have  been  kept 
upon  tenterhooks  for  many  weary  months,  and  with, 
the  varying  tide  of  military  fortune  in  Russia  theyi 
cannot  yet  feel  comfortable.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the 
great  Siberian  properties  are  concerned,  there  would, 
seem  to  be  little  to  worry  about,  except,  of  course,  the 
delay  in  resuming  active  operations.  So-called 
"  nationalisation  "  of  the  mines  has  had  no  effect,  and 
some  of  the  areas  are  far  removed  from  the  roving 
Bolshevik  bands.  Take  the  Titysh  Corporation,  which 
announces  that  its  technical  engineer  has  arrived  at 
Ekibastus,  and  has  telegraphed  that  he  found  affairs 
generally  satisfactory  and  that  operations  are  self- 
supporting.  This  encouraging  news  imparted  quite  a 
cheerful  tone  to  the  department,  and  induced  buying 
orders  from  the  provinces;  whilst  a  circular  issued  by 
the  directors  of  the  Sissert  Company  also  raised  hopes 
of  successful  mining  in  due  course. 

1 

Certain  circles  in  the  City  are  more  than  a  little  1 
perturbed  at  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  one  Anglo- 
Russian  undertaking,  to  have  the  assets  in  the  two, 
countries  separated,   the   idea  apparently  being  that 
Russian  creditors  should  claim  upon  assets  actually  in 
Russia,  and  vice  versa.     If  the  attempt  should  prove^ 
successful    the  consequences  might    be  far-reaching, 
and  a  mining  company,  registered  in  London,  and  with 
an  issue  of  debentures  secured  upon  the  property  and 
assets  in  Russia,  might  conceivably  find  itself  in  an 
awkward  predicament. 
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THE    MOLASSINE    COMPANY  NEW  LAFON  TIN  FIELDS 


IMPROVEMENT  IN   BUSINESS  CONDITIONS — 
THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Molassine  Company, 
td.,  was  held  on  July  31st  at  the  registered  offices,  Tunnel 
venue,  East  Greenwich,  S.E.,  Mr.  John  Prosser  (the  chairman 
id  managing  director  of  the  company)  presiding. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Puplett,  A.C.I.S.,  one  of  the  joint  secretaries,  having 
:ad  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the 
uditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — First  of  all  I  must  express 
le  satisfaction  we  all  feel  at  the  different  conditions  under  which 
re  meet  to-day  than  those  existing,  at  the  time  of  our  meetings 
uring  the  last  five  years.  We  could  hope  for  a  better  industrial 
utlook,  but  we  can  only  trust  that  as  we  have  pulled  through 
le  greater  troubles  we  shall  also  get  through  what  should  be 
linor  ones,  i  hen  I  must  express  our  regret  that  our  late  Chair- 
lan,  Mr.  B.  Horton,  has  had  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health. 
rou  will  remember  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  our  last 
leeting,  and,  acting  under  doctor's  orders,  he  resigned  his 
osition  as  a  director  of  the  company  immediately  afterwards. 

am  glad  to  say  he  is  much  better  and  is  still  at  our  service, 
"he  report  we  will  take  as  read.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a 
rofit  for  the  year  of  ^"22,263  2s.  7d.,  which,  with  ^74.854  18s.  8d. 
rought  forward  from  last  year,  makes  a  total  of  ;£27,118  Is.  3d. 
Ve  propose  to  deal  with  this  profit  by  the  payment  of  two 
ears'  dividends  on  the  Preference  shares — that  will  absorb 
£714.000 — to  write  off  the  amount  standing  as  an  asset  under 
he  heading  of  "  Balance  of  expense  of  issue  of  Debenture  stock," 
£2,150,  to  increase  the  general  reserve  account  by  ^75,000,  and 
o  carry  forward  to  next  year  .£5,968  Is.  3d.  About  the  only 
tern  that  calls  for  comment  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance-sheet 
5  the  amount  due  to  sundry  creditors,  which  stands  at  ^740,311 
Is.  4d.,  against  j£772,314  13s.  6d.  last  year.  Then  we  have 
educed  the  Debenture  stock  by  £4, 250  in  accordance  with  the 
erms  of  its  issue.  Turning  to  the  assets,  you  will  notice  that 
here  is  an  increase  in  the  bank  cash  balance  of  .£7,476  7s.  5d. 
ind  that  the  sundry  debtors  are  reduced  from  ,£84,342  Is.  7d. 
o  £52,434  lis.  9d.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
:ontinuance  of  Army  contracts. 

Trading  under  Difficulties. 

Business  during  the  year  has  been  done  under  changing  con- 
litions.  About  half- way  through  the  year  the  Armistice  was 
igned  and  immediately  we  ceased  to  work  for  the  Government, 
which  work  had  taken  the  place  to  a  large  extent  of  our  ordinary 
manufactures.  As  explained  in  the  report,  molasses,  one  of  the 
princinal  ingredients  in  our  products,  was  during  the  war  re- 
quired for  national  purposes,  so  that  the  Molassine  Meal  business 
lias  been  seriously  curtailed.  Supplies  of  this  article  are  now 
■ming  along  better  and  should  in  time  become  normal.  The 
fcsoects  in  the  future  for  a  large  trade  in  Molassine  Meal  are 
■rellent.  We  are  only  afraid  that  the  difficulties  of  transport 
l»ill  prevent  our  doing  as  much  as  we  could.  The  shortage  of 
trucks,  to  name  only  one  difficulty,  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
not  only  for  this  company,  but  for  others.  I  may  mention  some 
)f  the  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  that  are  known  to  traders, 
but  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  shareholders.  For  example, 
we  have  to  ascertain  one  day  what  tonnage  we  can  deliver  the 
next :  then  before  tendering  to  the  railway  companies  we  have 
to  obtain  permits.  It  is  seldom,  or  indeed  ever,  that  we  get 
permits  for  all  we  require.  Then  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
lend  a  man  and  a  lorrv  with,  say,  five  tons  of  meal,  and  after 
waiting  some  hours  at  the  station  the  station  is  closed  for  traffic, 
the  g<x>ds  are  returned,  involving  a  big  expense  which  the  com- 
pany has  to  suffer.  Another  serious  menace  to  a  large  output 
of  dog  and  poultry  foods  is  the  license  imposed  bv  the  Govern- 
ment on  flour  used  for  these  foods.  We  have  had  to  pay  36s. 
oer  sack  in  addition  to  the  regular  cost  of  the  flour,  which  means 
that  the  buver  has  to  pay  15s.  per  cwt.  more  for  his  dog  and 
DOu1t--v  foods.  This  license  still  continues  and  makes  these  foods 
too  d"ar  for  the  ordinary  user,  so  that  he  has  to  look  round  for 
substitutes. 

Prospects  of  Rito. 

I  mentioned  last  vear  a  Government  Order  which,  among 
nnVr  products,  affected  the  sale  of  Rito.  We  have  had  a  fair 
demand  for  the  horticultural  quality,  but  this  has  not  been 
what  it  would  have  been,  owing  to  our  being  compelled  to  sell 
if  in  bags  not  weighing  more  than  14  lbs.  each,  so  that  in  one 
case,  where  a  customer  had  three  tons,  and  the  bags  in  the 
ordinary  wav  would  have  cost  him  £3,  the  actual  charge  for 
bags  was  £13  10s.  Agricultural  Rito  it  has  been  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  sell,  but  T  am  glad  to  say  that  these  restrictions  have 
been  entirely  removed  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  better 
trade  neyt  reason.  Our  factories  are  well  equipped  for  turning 
■>ut  the  finished  products,  and  despite  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
fo  contend  with,  vou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  our  selling  organisation  together  during  hos- 
tilities, so  it  onlv  needs  the  removal  of  the  remaining  restrictions 
and  Kfttr-r  transport  facilities  for  a  satisfactory  future.'  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Goodman,  and 
:arri'd  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harry  Goodman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
RoWr  Allen,  a  resolution  sanctioning  the  payment  of  two  years' 
livdends  noon  the  Prefererce  shares  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  retiring  director,  Mr.  P.  W.  Slingshy,  and  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Copper  Rrothers  ft  Co..  were  re-elected. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors  and  staff, 
■>n  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Lancaster  Smith, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


SCHEME  OF  AMALGAMATION  APPROVED. 

An  Extra-ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  New  Lafon  Tin 
Fields,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  on  August  1st,  Mr.  Frederick  Walker  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Your  directors 
have  called  you  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  I 
hope,  approving  a  scheme  for  the  amalgamating  our  Nigerian  pro- 
perty with  two  other  properties  which  your  directors  think  can  be 
worked  to  advantage  in  combination  with  ours.  It  is  a  policy 
forced  on  us  by  all  the  pressure  of  events,  and  especially  by  the 
labour  question.  In  Nigeria  this  difficulty  is  already  serious,  and 
threatens  to  become  acute  unless  it  can  be  handled  with  courage, 
justice  and  prudence  before  if  gets  as  completely  out  of  hand. 

The  details  of  the  particular  scheme  of  amalgamation  now  be- 
fore you  I  think  you  will  probably  leave  to  the  sagacity  and 
acumen  of  a  Board  of  Directors  which  up  to  now  has  enjoyed  your 
confidence,  antd  I  venture  to  hope  has  deserved  it.  At  the  same 
time,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  your  directors,  who  have 
nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  suppress,  are  anxious  in  this 
as  in  all  other  matters,  to  act  with  the  whole-hearted  and,  if  pos- 
sible, unanimous  support  of  all  the  shareholders  of  the  company, 
whether  large  or  small,  and  I  should  like  to  deal  fully  with  every 
reasonable  criticism  and  to  answer  every  reasonable  inquiry,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Oliver  Wethered,  who,  unfortunately  for  me, 
is  not  able  to  be  present  to-day.  This  is  what  he  says  : — "  Dear 
Mr.  Walker, — I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  be  at  your  meeting  on 
the  1st  August  to  represent  the  Rayfield  (Nigeria)  Tinfields,  Ltd., 
with  its  very  large  holding,  and  my  own  and  other  interests, 
equivalent  in  all  to  nearly  100,000  shares.  I  send  you  proxies  as 
practical  evidence  of  my  whole-hearted  support  of  the  amalgama- 
tion scheme.  I  am  convinced  that  the  amalgamation  cannot  fail 
to  be  far  more  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  than  would  be 
the  working  of  the  individual  property  with  the  necessity  for  a 
large  expenditure  for  its  own  plant.  Both  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr. 
lies  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  The  question  of  the  relative  pur- 
chase considerations  may  possibly  arise  at  your  meeting.  May  I 
say  that  the  terms  were  considered  very  carefully,  the  original  pro- 
positions being  very  materially  altered  to  the  advantage  of  the 
New  Lafon  Company.  The  present  position  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  loyal  service  you  and  your  colleagues  gave  to  the 
company  in  its  dark  days,  to  the  unselfish  and  able  management 
of  Mr.  Davidson  at  a  time  when  the  company  could  hardly  pay  the 
very  moderate  salary  he  accepted  with  a  view  to  helping  the  com- 
panty,  and,  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  say  on  various 
occasions,  to  the  Rayfield  (Nigeria)  Tinfields,  Ltd.,  which  financed 
the  company  at  some  very  critical  periods  of  his  history.  You  wifl 
doubtless  take  the  opportunity  of  announcing  that  Mr.  lies  will 
join  the  Board,  and  also  that  Mr.  Davidson  will  act  as  the  com- 
pany's general  manager,  thus  ensuing  the  best  possible  technical 
advice,  and  unique  experience  of  tin  mining  operations. — Yours 
very  truly,  O.  Wethered." 

Just  look  at  the  bargain  as  a  whole,  gentlemen,  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  under  any  circumstances  you  could  possibly  have 
expected  your  directors  to  make  a  better  bargain  for  you.  The 
whole  capital  of  this  company  is  ,£45,000,  and  what  was  the  value 
of  the  then  issued  shares  of  the  company  when  I  joined  your 
Board?  Could  you  at  that  time  have  sold  even  1,000  shares  at 
anything  like  6d.  each?  And  now  we  are  selling  not  by  any  means 
the  whole  assets  of  the  company,  but  our  partly  worked  out  Ni- 
gerian properties,  for  .£97,000 — that  is  to  say,  386,000  shares  of 
5s.  each.  Assuming  that  proper  care  is  exercised  in  marketing 
these  shares,  and  assuming  that  Mr.  Allen  Davidson  works  the 
combined  properties  with  anything  like  the  success  with  which  he 
has  worked  our  properties,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  shares 
should  not  by-and-by  have  a  market  value  equal  to  their  face 
value.  In  saying  this,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  friends  will 
think  I  am  very  much  understating  the  case,  and  that  the  shares 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rise  to  a  substantial  premium,  but  this, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  tin  mining  in- 
dustry of  Northern  Nigeria,  on  the  future  tin  demands  of  the 
world,  and  the  consequent  market  price  of  tin.  I  am  an  old  man. 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  West  Country,  in  a  district  interested  in 
tin  mining,  and  I  have  seen  many  rises  and  falls  in  the  market 
value  of  tin,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  prognosticate  the 
trend  of  future  markets,  but  I  do  recognise  that  tin  is  one  of  the 
profoundly  useful,  and,  in  fact,  necessary,  metals  of  the  world, 
and  that  those  who  prognosticate  an  immense  and  increasing  fu- 
ture demand  for  the  metal  have  some  fairly  strong  arguments  to 
support  their  contention.  Even,  however,  if  we  only  assume  the 
value  of  the  shares  in  the  new  company  at  half  their  normal 
value,  that  gives  us,  apart  from  our  other  assets,  a  value  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  whole  nominal  capital  of  this  company.  Gen- 
tlemen, is  that  a  bargain  to  be  lightly  thrown  away?  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  any  inadequate  value — 
as  compared  with  our  property — in  the  Yelwa  property,  which  we 
are  obtaining  from  our  old  friend  Mr.  Allen  Davidson,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  content  to  take  £75,000  in  the  shares  of  the  new  com- 
pany for  his  most  valuable  property  with  an  estimated  proved  tin 
contents  but  little  inferior  to  ours  and  great  future  possibilities, 
satisfies  me,  and  I  think  will  satisfy  you,  that  the  shares  in  the  new 
company,  which  we  are  getting,  are  worth  considerably  more  than 
my  modest  estimate  of  one-half  their  face  value.  The  third  criti- 
cism or  inquiry  which  I  have  received  is  that  the  amalgamation 
is  being  done  in  properties,  instead  of  windingup  of  this  company, 
and  a  sale  not  only  of  its  Nigerian  area,  but  also  of  the  whole 
assets  of  the  company. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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ARGENTINE  TOBACCO,  LTD. 

A  Series  of  Meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Argentine 
Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  July  31st,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  to  consider  resolutions  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  undertaking  to  the  Sociedad  Anonima  Manufac- 
tura  de  Tabacos,  Piccardo  and  Cia,  Ltda. 

Baron  Emile  B.  d'Erlanger,  who  presided,  said  that  his  lips  had 
been  sealed  for  seven  years  as  to  the  reasons  which  had  caused  the 
miscarriage  of  their  plans  and  of  their  hopes  when  they  formed  the 
company,  and  it  was  only  right  that  the  secret  should  now  be  dis- 
closed, as  it  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  issue  before  the  meeting. 
It  was  simply  that,  owing  to  their  arrangements  being  upset  by  the 
Agadir  crisis  in  1911,  difficulties  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  company,  and  Messrs.  Piccardo  and  Co.  had  re- 
fused to  come  in.  For  seven  years  they  had  kept  up  a  running 
fight.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing, and  at  last,  a  few  months  ago,  harmonious  relations 
were  restored  between  the  two  companies,  and  the  present  scheme 
of  amalgamation  was  the  result.  The  capital  of  the  amalgamated 
company  would  be  $50,000,000,  of  which  $45,000,000  would  be 
issued.  It  would  be  divided  into  $15,000,000  preference  shares  and 
$29,800,000  ordinary  shares.  The  preference  shares  would  be  en- 
titled to  6^  per  cent,  fixed  dividend  and  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  after  the  ordinary  shares  had  received  65  per  cent.,  the 
ordinary  shares  taking  the  balance.  The  Argentine  Tobacco  Com- 
pany would  receive  the  whole  of  the  preference  shares  and  also 
$4,950,000  of  the  ordinary  shares,  while  Messrs.  Piccardo  and  Co. 
would  receive  $24,850,000  in  ordinary  shares.  In  other  words, 
Messrs.  Piccardo  and  Co.  would  receive  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital,  while  the  Argentine  Tobacco  Companty  would  receive  45 
per  cent.,  but  that  45  per  cent,  included  the  whole  of  the  Pre- 
ference shares  of  the  amalgamated  company. 

Apart  from  the  purchase  consideration,  the  Argentine  Tobacco 
Company  was  receiving  £200,000  to  discharge  its  English  liabili- 
ties, including  the  Debentures  which  would  fall  due  in  November 
next,  amotunting  to  £125,400.  He  had  drawn  up  a  tentative  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  amalgamated  company,  and  the  fixed  assets  of  a 
more  or  less  liquid  nature  would  exceed  the  liabilities  by  over 
£1,500,000.  In  other  words,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
would  be  more  than  the  total  preference  capital.  As  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  scheme,  they  would  be  a  much  stronger  company, 
the  great  battle  of  competition  between  the  two  having  passed 
away.  Careful  estimates  of  earnings  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  profits  of  the  combined  company  would  be 
£470,000  per  annum. 

The  scheme  was  adopted  at  class  meetings  of  the  preference,  or- 
dinary, and  deferred  shareholders,  and  also  at  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting. 


THRELFALL'S  BREWERY,  LTD. 

The  Thirty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Threlfall's 
Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  July  31st,  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  Major  C.  M.  Threlfall  presiding  in  the  unavoidable 
absence,  through  indisposition,  of  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall.  The 
Chairman  referred  with  regret  to  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Barker, 
who,  he  said,  had  been  one  of  the  managing  directors  ever  since 
the  company  was  formed.  He  added  that  Mr.  P.  J.  Feenty  had 
been  appointed  managing  director,  with  a  board  of  assistant  man- 
aging directors  under  him.  With  regard  to  the  accounts, 
£20,000  had  been  added  to  the  pensions  insurance  fund,  bringing 
it  up  to  over  £50,000,  and  a  compensation  levy  had  increased 
from  £5,676  to  £7,759.  They  had  placed  £3,214  to  The  employees' 
genteral  accident  fund,  and  £4,300  to  fire  insurance  reserve.  The 
accident  and  fire  insurance  funds  now  amounted  to  .£15,000  and 
/,'10,000  respectively.  The  directors  felt— and  he  was  sure  the 
shareholders  would  readily  agree— that  they  should  specially  re- 
cognise the  excellent  and  loyal  work  done  during  the  past  year  by 
all  their  employees,  and  they  had  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
those  services  by  a  peace  bonus  of  about  £50,000.  There  was  one 
other  scheme  which  the  directors  had  in  hand,  and  which  was  a 
new  venture,  but  one  for  which  there  was  a  decided  call  and  of 
which  the  magistrates  thoroughly  approved— namely,  where  they 
had  licensed  premises  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  where  there 
was  a  decided  demand— for  instance,  at  the  docks  in  Liverpool— 
to  add  a  special  dining-room  to  their  houses  and  go  carefully  into 
the  catering  business.  Not  only  would  they  supply  dinners  to 
those  who  required  them,  but  they  would  allow  customers  to  bring 
their  own  food  if  they  preferred,  thus  enabling  the  company  s 
premises  to  meet  any  demand  that  might  be  made  upon  him,  and 
the  venture  would  be  extended  if  it  proved  successful. 

The  directors  had  lately  purchased  some  valuable  properties, 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would  turn  out  very  satisfac- 
torily. These  properties  were  the  first  important  purchase  which 
had  been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  profit 
for  the  year  was  £281,645,  an  increase  of  £83,111  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Government  were  now  allowing  them  to 
supply  their  customers  with  more  beer,  but  it  must  be  at  an  m- 
,  „.,.;,!  gravity,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  directors  to  be 
able  to  do  so  and  to  give  their  customers  more  satisfaction, 
although  they  did  not  expect  the  company  to  gain  much  additional 
profit  out  of  the  concession. 

Thr  retort  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  tin*! 
dividend  was  derlared,  making  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the 
ordinary  shares,  together  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent. 


MARCONI'S  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on 

Thursday,  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

Mr.  Godfrey  C.  Isaacs  (Deputy  Chairman  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor), who  presided,  said  that  as  their  illustrious  Chairman,  Sena- 
tore  Marconi,  was  a  Peace  Delegate  at  the  Paris  Conference,  he 
was  attending  the   present    meeting    in  his  personal  capacity 
only.    (Applause.)      Dealing  with  the  accounts,  he  said  that  the 
balance  of  contract  sales  and  trading  account  amounted  for  the 
past  year  to  £765,000,  or  some  £229,000  more  than  in  the' 
preceding  year,  and  the  net  profit  amounted  to  nearly  £598,000, 
which  was  approximately  £215,000  more  than  in  1917.  Adding 
the   balance   brought  forward,   £376,000,     they    had  available 
£974,000.    They  had  already  paid  7  per  cent,  on  the  preference; 
shares  and  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  and  They  proposed  to  pay  a  final  dividend  of  20  per  cent.l 
upon  the  ordinary  shares  and  15  per  cent,  upon  the  preference,  i 
transferring  £150,000  to  general  reserve  and  carrying  forward: 
£463,786.    Together   with   the    results    of   the    previous  years,;! 
these  results  clearly  demonstrated  the  growth  of  the  company's 
organisation  throughout  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  extremely  difficult  to  conduct  a  commercial  business 
such  as  theirs  during  a  period  of  war.    There  was  no  doubt 
that,  while  they  had  benefited  from  the  war  in  some  respects, 
their    progress    had    been   very   considerably   retarded    in  other 
directions,  particularly  in  the  development  of  foreign  telegraph 
services.    Now   that   peace  was  officially   restored   they   had  a 
great  work  in  front  of  them,  and  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
up  for  the  time  which  they  had  lost.    He  proceeded  to  deal  U\ 
some  detail  with  the  company's  businesses  and  interests  abroad, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  satisfactcBj 
results  achieved.    The  directors  wished  to  acknowledge  the  veBl! 
valuable  assistance   which   had  been   afforded   to   the  company 
by  our  Foreign  Office  in  very  many  of  their  negotiations  abroad. 
The  company  had  never  on  any  occasion  asked  for  help  in  any 
part  of  the  world  without  its  having  been  given  to  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  circumstances   would  allow.    He   was   sorry  1 
to  say  they  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  settlement  with 
H.M.   Postmaster-General  in   respect  of  the  services  they  had: 
rendered  during  the  war.    These  constituted  a  record  of  which . 
the  company  had  every  right  to.be  proud,  and  a  high  official  of 
the  Admiralty  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  British  Navy;i 
would  have  been  far  less  efficient  had  it  not  been  for  the  Mar- 
coni Company,  adding  that  there  was  no  company  which  had 
rendered  greater  services  to  the  Empire.    (Loud  applause).  Yet 
they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  approaching  what  they 
deemed  a  reasonable  offer  for  such  of  the  work  as  they  had 
done  for  which  payment  could  and  should  be  made.    They  had 
asked  the  Post  Office  to  pay  them  for  the  80,000,000  words  which, 
they  had  intercepted  and  reported  day  and  night  from  the  out- 
break of  war  to  as  many,  sometimes,  as  40  different  addresses; 
directed  by  the  Government.    This  work  was  done  under  the',< 
most  difficult  of  circumstances,  yet  everything  was  carried  out 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  and  appreciation  of  the  Governmrnt 
Departments  served.       Upwards   of  8,000,000   words   were  fl 
foreign  languages,   including  Russian,  German,   Italian,  French1 
and  Roumanian.    Since   their  stations   were   returned  to  _  them ' 
after  the  Armistice  they  had  been  conducting  work  of  a  similar, 
nature,  but  much   simpler  and   easier,   for  another  Government 
Department,  which  had  fixed  3d.  per  word  as  a  reasonable  raSi 
of  pay.    But  from  the  Post  Office,  for  the  much  more  difficiM 
and  onerous  work  to  which  he  had  referred,  they  had  not  beH 
able  to  obtain  an  offer  of  more  than  what  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately  one   and   one-fifth   of   a   penny   per    word.       (Cries  of 
"Shame").    This   was   not   only   offered    as   remuneration  for' 
their  services,  but  it  was  to  cover  also  compensation  for  their 
having  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  whole  of  their  stations 
except  Clifden  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.    They  had 
made  many  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  settlement  and  had 
offered  to  accept  terms  substantially  less  than  those  being  paid 
by  the  Government  Department  to  which  he  had  referred.  Pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  have  to  sue  a  Government  Department  under 
Petition  of  Rteht,  they  had  again  been  driven  to  commence  new 
proceedings.    The   Chairman   next  dealt   at  considerable  length 
with   the  proceedings    which   had  recently    terminated     in  thr 
Courts  on  the  question  of  the  contract  for  the  Imperial  Chain 
of  Wireless  Stations.    He  said  that  when  it  was  borne  in  mind 
thai    the  Post  Office  contended   that  the  value  of   the  contract 
was  £47,500,  or,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  £50,000, 
it  would  be  understood  whv  after  vears  of  negotiations,  thev  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  Petition  of  Right.    Referring  to 
points  in  the  defence  set  up  by  the  Post  Office,  he  said  thev  put 
forward  this  extraordinary  proposition— that  the  Wireless  Chain 
of  Stations  could  never  have  secured  the  traffics  for  which  the 
contract  made  provision  and  the  Marconi  Company  anticipated, 
for  had  it  done  so  the  cable  companies  would  have  suffered,  and 
the  Post  Office  would  have  increased  the  wireless  tariffs  in  order 
to  protect  the  cable  companies.    (Laughter).    Would  that  have 
been  an  honourable  procedure  towards  the  Marconi  Company.  I 
And    what   about    the   public,    and    the   all-important  industrial 
interests  of  the  Empire?    Thev  mattered   nothing  to  the  Post 
Office     Their  first  dutv,  thev  thought,  was  to  protect  the  cable 
companies.     Although  the  company  had  again  offered  to  build  the 
Wireless  Chain  at  their  own  expense,  as  thev  had  offered  to  do 
in  1910    the  Post  Office  had  Vono  to  Parliament  for  a  suPPj** 
mentary  vote  of  £170,000  and  were  apparently  going  to  start 
building  the   Imperial   Stations  by  experimenting  with  obsolete 
systems.  '  ^_ 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


Bravo  Hungary  !  Quod  minime  reris,  the  first 
glimmer  of  returning  sense  in  Central  Europe  comes 
from  Buda  Pest,  where  putting  aside  the  rag-tag  and 
bobtail  of  democracy,  the  people  have  elected  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  to  reign  over  them.  If  the  German  Aus- 
trians  would  only  invite  a  chastened  Charles  to  return 
to  Vienna ;  if  the  Germans  would  pick  out  some  sensible 
prince  or  grand-duke  (not  a  Hohenzollern)  to  become 
King  of  Germany ;  and  if  some  great  soldier,  or  even  a 
•olgorouki  (quite  as  ancient  a  house  as  the  Roman- 
Iffs),  could  possess  himself  of  the  throne  of  Russia,  we 
should  shortly  witness  the  restoration  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  moral  and  pecuniary  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Some  regulated  form  of  monarchy  is  the  only  govern- 
ment for  Russia  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Bela  Runs  and  Lenins  and  Trotzkys 
have  fooled  with  mankind  long  enough. 

Bolshevism,  like  every  other  revolutionary  cause,  has 
its  simpletons,  as  well  as  its  scoundrels  and  its  fanatics. 
We  daresay  a  few  fools  of  both  sexes  manage  to  land  in 
this  country  with  a  few  thousands  in  their  pockets,  and 
that  they  do  their  best  to  stir  up  strikes  and  anarchical 
riots.  But  they  smack  of  the  stage ;  for  what  can  sums 
like  ;£6,ooo  do  to  corrupt  the  working  classes?  Such 
a 'sum  would  not  keep  the  Daily  Herald  for  a  month. 
We  understand  that  organ  of  sedition  is  partly  financed 
by  Labour  money,  and  partly  by  funds  from  certain 
richards,  for  whom  Bolshevism  has  the  same  morbid 
fascination  that  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  for  the  French  aristocracy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  we  are  told  about  these  foreign  subsi- 
dies, we  remember  "  Pitt's  gold  ":  and  we  ask,  Where 
do  Russian  and  German  Bolshevists  get  any  gold  from? 
We  are  informed  that  the  Russian  Soviets  have  sold 
to  American  and  Dutch  buyers  for  gold  all  the  pictures 
and  furniture  and  jewels  robbed  from  their  own  citizens. 
That  may  be ;  but  it  would  be  a  small  sum  for  modern 
purposes. 

The  Sankey  Report,  that  is,  the  Report  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Sankey,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Smillie,  Tawney, 
Chiozza  Money,  Hodges,  Herbert  Smith,  and  Sidney 
Webb,  put  forward  a  syllogism,  which  may  be  thus 
stated.  The  hewers  of  coal  are  entitled  to  such  wages 
and  hours  as  they  have  chosen  for  themselves;  the  coal 


industry  as  at  present  organised,  i.e.,  owned  by  private 
persons,  will  not  bear  those  hours  and  wages;  therefore 
the  organisation  of  the  coal  industry  must  be  changed 
by  transferring  the  property  of  the  private  owners  to 
the  State.  Q.E.D.  This  syllogism  has  been  expanded 
and  emphasised  by  Mr.  Tawney  in  an  article  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  But  be  it  observed  that  there  are 
two  large  assumptions  in  this  syllogism.  The  major 
premiss,  that  the  miners  are  entitled  to  any  wages  and 
hours  they  may  choose  to  demand,  is  coolly  assumed. 
The  conclusion,  though  formally  correct,  contains  the 
assumption  that  in  the  hands  of  the  State  the  industry 
would  bear  more  wages  than  in  its  present  hands. 

Neither  the  assumption  of  the  major  premiss,  nor  the 
assumption  enveloped  in  the  conclusion,  was. proved  by 
the  evidence.  But  if  you  take  those  two  assumptions 
for  granted,  that  the  workers  must  be  given  whatever 
they  may  ask  regardless  of  what  the  industry  will  bear, 
and  that  the  State  will  run  it  with  greater  economy  and 
therefore  profit  than  private  individuals,  then  we  know 
not  what  industry  or  what  species  of  property  is  safe. 
The  syllogism,  consisting  of  assumptions  at  both  ends, 
will  fit  any  trade  to  a  nicety.  This  is  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  Mr.  Tawney  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Master  and  Fellows  to  teach  the  undergraduates  of 
Balliol.  We  thought  it  had  been  admitted  by  everyone 
who  has  studied  politics,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the 
latter-day  don,  that  private  property  is  the  basis  of 
civilisation. 

The  faculty  of  making  mountains  of  money  out  of 
other  people's  molehills,  is  as  much  a  gift  of  nature  as 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  music.  Simplicity  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  hall-mark  of  genius.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
swept  some  ioo  millions  into  his  net,  was  a 
genius,  but  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he  was 
a  gigantic  humbug.  In  spite  of  his  philanthropic 
prattle  and  platitudinous  pamphlets,  he  was  a 
ruthless  employer,  and  hired  Pinkerton's  men  to  shoot 
strikers.  Few  millionaires  have  done  so  little  good 
with  their  money,  for  we  regard  the  empty  libraries  he 
scattered  about  as  a  foolish  hobby.  The  outbreak  of 
ugly  fact  in  the  shape  of  Armageddon  reduced  this 
prater  of  theories  to  silence  and  retirement.  There  is 
a  well-authenticated  story  of  his  receiving  the  late  King 
Edward  at  the  door  of  Skibo  Castle  with  a  written 
poem,  of  which  the  first  line  was:  "Hail,  fat 
Edward  !" 
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Two  fallacies  about  the  Briton  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  so  popular,  that  we  feel  prompted  to 
challenge  them.  One  (given  currency  by  one  of  our  re- 
viewers last  week)  is  that  he  prefers  the  country  to  the 
town.  This  fallacy  is  purely  literary ;  it  takes  an  edu- 
cated man  to  enjoy  the  country,  and  all  literary  nun 
write  enthusiastically  about  sights  and  sounds  which 
are  unheard  and  unseen  by  the  many.  The  country 
is  enjoyed  by  poets,  painters,  philosophers,  and  the  rich, 
who  shoot,  hunt,  golf,  garden  and  motor.  To  the  clod- 
hopper and  the  clerk  the  country  is  simply  a  bore.  What 
they  like  are  crowds,  cinemas,  trams,  and  electric  light. 

The  other  fallacy  is  that  the  average  Briton  cares 
about  liberty.  '  He  has  a  passion  for  what  he  thinks  is 
equality;  but  for  liberty  he  doesn't  care  a  button.  In 
fact  he  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  restriction,  if  he 
can  see  that  it  annoys  and  inconveniences  those  above 
him,  the  richer  and  the  better  dressed.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  people  with  any  love  for  liberty  should  submit  to 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  trade  unions,  which  is  more 
penetrating  and  unreasonable  than  any  system  invented 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  We  set  our  clocks  and  rise 
and  go  to  bed  by  Government  orders.  We  eat  and 
drink  under  Government  supervision.  We  submit  the 
two  most  intimate  secrets  of  life,  the  state  of  our  health 
and  our  banking-  account,  to  the  prying  inspection  of 
Government  officials ;  and  soon  we  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  marry  with  Government  permission.  No,  no ;  the 
British  masses  don't  love  liberty — they  hate  it. 

It  is  astonishing  how  blind  the  statesmen  and  the 
writers  in  the  press  are  to  the  real  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  It  is  our  system  of  taxation  that  is  wrong, 
a  system  which  throws  five  sixths  of  the  national  liabili- 
ties on  to  those  with  ^700  a  year  and  over,  a  class  pro- 
bably not  exceeding  3  millions  out  of  million  adults. 
This  class  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  profiteers, 
easily  identified,  been  scooped  out  by  the  war,  and  is 
being  crushed  to  death  by  taxes  and  prices.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  money  down  below  the  ^700  limit,  or  we 
should  have  had  riots,  if  not  revolution,  long  ago.  The 
watering-places  and  seaside  resorts  are  crammed  to 
overflowing,  as  they  have  never  been  before,  by  artisans, 
chauffeurs,  shop-keepers,  and  their  families.  A  pound 
a  night  is  being  paid  for  a  single  room  at  Lowestoft, 
and  ten  guineas  a  week  obtained  for  a  cottage  until 
October.  * 

There  has  been  a  huge  transference  of  wealth 
from  the  classes  that  have  saved  or  inherited  money  to 
those  that  earn  it  with  their  hands.  But  there  has  been 
no  corresponding  transference  of  taxation,  as  there 
ought  to  be.  Of  the  eight  thousand  millions  spent  in 
the  war,  about  five  thousand  millions  have  been  spent 
in  this  country,  how  recklessly,  dishonestly,  and  vici- 
ously, the  last  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  shows.  What  is  now  wanted,  if  we  are 
to  be  saved  from  a  crash,  is  to  tax  the  new  wealth  in 
the  new  hands.  That  can  only  be  done  by  imposing  an 
income-tax  on  all  incomes  down  to  £2  a  week,  to  be 
deducted  weekly  from  wages,  like  insurance  money.  It 
is  not  the  slightest  use  preaching  economy  to  artisans 
whose  pockets  are  bursting  with  money;  they  laugh  at 
you.  It  is  waste  of  breath  and  ink  to  talk  and  write 
about  the  "  road  to  ruin  ";  the  workers  don't  believe 
you.  Why  should  they?  Lower  the  income-tax,  throw 
over-board  subsidies  together  with  the  superfluous 
clerks  and  clerkesses,  and  the  ship  will  right  itself. 

It  is  not  the  least  use  trying  to  stop  profiteering,  un- 
less you  stop  the  source,  which  is  high  wages.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  we  believe  that  both  the  retailer  and 
the  merchant  will  be  able  to  prove  that  the  high  cost  of 
production  justifies  a  high  price.  It  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  lay  tribunal  to  decide  at  what  precise  point 
the  price  exceeds  a  reasonable  profit.  Besides,  as  we  said 
last  week,  the  tribunals  will  inevitably  be  composed  of 
tradesmen,  or  their  friends  and  relatives.  Seeing  the 
voting  power  which  the  shop-keeping  class  has  in  elect- 
ing members,  we  are  afraid  that  the  Profiteering  Bill 
will  not  pass  the  Mouse  of  Commons,    If  the  Govern- 


ment had  the  courage  to  throw  over  the  Sankey  Report, 
fix  maximum  wages  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  make 
strikes,  in  all  but  a  few  cases  selected  by  an  independent 
arbitrator,  an  indictable  offence,  things  would  soon 
right  themselves.  The  first  step  would  have  to  be  the 
repeal,  or  amendment,  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of 
1906. 

But  what  Government  in  modern  England  is  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  Trade  Unions?    There  are  now  20  1 
million  electors,  of  whom  90  per  cent,  belong  to   the  1 
class  of  manual  workers.    Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  1 
electors  pay  income-tax,  on  which  five  sixths  of  the  na- i 
tional  expenditure  is  thrown.      The  small  number  of 
workingmen  who  are  liable  to  income-tax  evade  it  in 
every  possible  way  ;  man}-  of  them  are  dragged  before 
the  County  Court,  kicking  and  biting,  on  the  way,  the 
constable  or  collector.     But  if  the  proletariat  are  for  the 
most  part  violent  and  unreasonable,  and  bent  on  secur- 
ing higher  wages  for  less  work,  even  at  the  cost  of 
national  ruin,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  assistance  to- 
wards a  solution  of  our  financial  danger  rendered  by 
the  intelligentsia? 

A  small  knot  of  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  a  section  of  the  "  patriotic  "  press  are  bent  on  em 
eluding  every  German  and  Austrian  from  the  countS 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  on  deporting  naturalisB 
subjects  and  harmless   aliens.      Do   not  these  jolter- 
heads see  that  one  way  of  breaking  the  prices  which  a>r% 
ruining  all  but  plutocrats  and  trade-unionists,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  labour,  particularly  in  the  boot  and 
tailoring  trades?    This  fanatical  hatred  of  the  foreigner;; 
was  all  very  well  during  the  war,  but  unless  we  really 
wish  to  drive  Central  Europe  to  begin  another  war  in 
five  or  ten  years,  it  must  be  dropped  now.      If  these: 
addlepates  had  learned  the  A. B.C.  of  political  economy,' 
they  would  know  that  trade  is  barter,  and  that  unlessi 
we  buv  from  the  foreigner,  he  cannot  buy  from  us.j 
What  have  the  crimes  of  General  Ludcndorff  and  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz  got  to  do  with  a  German  Pole,  who. 
makes,  or  might  be  making,  cheap  boots  and  clothes 
for  us  all  ? 

What  the  Government  have  done  with  regard  to  thej 
"Royal  Dutch"  shares  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  would, 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  vouched  for  by  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  autumn  of  191 7,  the  Government  wished 
to  modify  the  Dutch  exchange  in  our  favour,  and  de- 
cided to  take  similar  measures  to  those  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  American  exchange,  that  is,  to  acquire  from 
private  owners  Dutch  shares  and  sell  them  to  Holland. 
Apparently,  the  Government  obtained  a  list  of  its  share- 
1  holders  from  the  Royal  Dutch  Company ;  then  sent  pri- 
vately to  Mr.  Bowles's  bankers  without  telling  him, 
and  simply  seized  his  shares,  paying  the  price  of  the 
day.  The  shares  have  much  increased  in  value  since 
1917,  and  will  increase  more.  This  act  of  rapine  was, 
done  under  Dora's  powers,  and  savours  of  the  worst 
tyranny  of  Tudor,  Bourbon,  or  Romanoff.  When  the 
Government  bought  American  securities,  they  made  a 
fair  and  favourable  bargain  with  the  owners. 

There  is  something  particularly  revolting  •about  the 
revelations  of  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's  Sub-Committee 
We  knew  that  the  Air  Force  was  a  stye  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  de- 
pravity, for  such  vicious  and  cynical  robbery  of  the 
public  as  this.  Large  sums  were  drawn  as  wages  for 
men  who  did  not  exist;  and  we  have  Sir  John  Hunter's, 
testimony  that  not  one  of  the  70,000  men  employed 
earned  the  very  high  w  ages  which  the  Government  in- 
sisted on  paying  them.  This  falsification  of  pay-sheets 
and  of  accounts  was,  of  course,  the  result  of  conspiracy 
between  the  contractor  and  the  Government  official. 
Now  we  see  whv  the  Government  refused  an  inquiry, 
into  the  dismissal  by  Lord  Weir  of  Miss  Douglas-Pen- 
nant. We  are  ashamed  of  the  peers  who  helped  the 
Government  in  their  attempt  to  smother  the  affair. 

Miss  O'Sullivan,  Clothing '  Controller  vof  the  YV.R. 
A.F's,,  tells  us  how  a  contract  for  clothing  was  given 
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o  Cohen  and  W'ilks,  of  Manchester,  although  the  pat- 
em  selected  by  the  Committee  was  tendered  by  ken- 
ieth  Durward.  \  ery  remarkable  appears  to  have  been 
he  power  of  persuasion  possessed  by  Cohen  &  VV  ilks ; 
vhat  could  it  have  been  ?  Cohen  sounds  like  cold 
;ash.  Both  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  and  Miss  U 'Sulli- 
van were  removed  from  their  posts,  as  Lord  W  eir  and 
Jolonels  Latimer  and  Bersey  thought  they  were  a  nuis- 
ince,  poking  their  noses  into  contracts  and  such-like 
matters  that  belong  to  "business  men."  Miss  Doug- 
as-f'ennant  having  stated  "that  Colonel  Bersey  was 
not  anxious  to  assist  her  in  discovering  irregularities, 
ind  that  he  did  not  want  troublesome  questions 
brought  up,  he  was  requested  to  attend  before  the 
Sub-Committee.  He,  however,  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
jearance,  nor  did  he  take  any  notice  of  the  Sub-Com- 
nittee's  request.  Time  did  not  permit  of  steps  being 
aken  to  compel  his  attendance."    So  runs  the  report. 

Here  we  have  wholesale  robbery  of  the  public  by  con- 
tactors and  Government  officials ;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  the  dismissal  of  two  ladies  who  wanted  to 
low  too  much,  though  no  more  than  they  were  enti- 
led, indeed,  under  an  obligation,  to  know,  in 
their  official  positions.  And  we  have  three  "  busi- 
ness men,"  Lord  Weir,  and  Colonels  Bersey  and 
Latimer,  joining  forces  to  get  rid  of  the  two 
adies,  and  to  stop  all  inquiry.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  importing  Glasgow  business  men  into  the 
jovernment  of  the  country.  Lords  Inverforth  and 
Weir  are  the  regular  type  of  Glaswegian  business  men. 
'Colonel"  Bersey  is  another  business  man;  his  mili- 
tary rank  and  uniform  are  of  the  opera  bouffe  kind ;  he 
is  a  director  of  an  insurance  company.  During  the 
worst  days  of  the  war  he  gave  Lucullan  banquets  that 
made  his  guests  stare. 

The  debate  and  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Profiteering  Bill  will  not  raise  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  public  esteem.  After  a  continuous  stream  of 
adverse  criticism  there  were  only  8  Noes  and  243  Ayes, 
iresult  which  was  received  with  laughter,  though  we 
feel  inclined  to  ask,  like  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  famous  oc- 
■sion,  "Where's  the  merriment?  "  The  truth  is  the 
Bill  is  a  moral  demonstration  rather  than  a  practical 
expedient,  for  nobody  really  believes  it  will  bring  prices 
down.  No  tribunal  can  prevent  economic  laws  from 
working  their  effects.  An  enormous  amount  of  paper 
money  was  created  during  the  war  to  pay  (at  an  ex- 
travagant costj  for  munitions  of  war.  The  money  re- 
mains, but  the  goods  are  gone;  that  is  the  economic 
situation  in  a  nutshell.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  money 
and  scarcity  of  goods,  there  you  will  have  high  prices. 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  the  legal  mind, 
whose  knowledge  of  two  cardinal  things  in  life,  evi- 
dence and  contract,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
that  of  the  ordinary  man.  Compared  with  "business 
men,"  the  value  of  the  lawyers  to  the  State  is  very 
great.  Nevertheless,  the  ways  of  lawyers  are  some- 
times provoking.  When  the  Lord  Advocate  told  Sir 
John  Hunter,  by  letter  and  orally,  that  the  prosecution 
of  underlings  in  the  aerodrome  at  Renfrew  for  the 
peculation  of  ^284  would  fail  for  want  of  evidence, 
and  added  that  it  would  "  reveal  what  appears  to  be  in- 
efficiency and  want  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry  on  the  spot,"  the  press  and 
the  House  of  Commons  took  him  to  mean  that  such  in- 
efficiency should  be  concealed.  What  he  meant — as  all 
lawyers  would  understand — was  that  the  revelations 
would  be  a  clinching  and  final  reason  for  acquittal. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  perfectly  right.  Any  jury 
would  acquit  subordinates  on  a  small  charge  when  it 
was  proved  that  their  superiors  were  guilty  of  careless- 
ness; the  jury  would  say  (like  Krugerj,  "  Whip  the  big 
dogs,  not  the  little  ones."  It  was  delightful  to  watch 
the  easy  fence,  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist,  by  which  Mr. 
Clyde  got  his  adversary's  sword.  Sir  John  Hunter 
was  in  that  dangerous  frame  of  mind  when,  like  the 
Dilapidated  Cousin  in  '  Bleak  House,'  he  hoped  some 
fellow  would  be  hanged  as  an  txample  to  the  mob.  Mr. 


Clyde  calmly  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  civil  action  for 
_£,bo,ooo  against  the  contractors  would  provide  a  com- 
plete exposure,  and  possibly  supply  the  necessary  evi- 
dence for  a  prosecution  now  wanting.  Sir  John  Hun- 
ter's unworthy  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the 
muddle  and  robbery  of  his  own  department  by  exciting 
indignation  against  Mr.  Clyde  has  utterly  tailed. 
When  the  Lord  Advocate  described  Sir  John  Hunter's 
violent  letter  of  protest  to  the  Committee  as  "  a  smoke 
screen  behind  which  to  avoid  further  discussion  of  the 
matter,"  the  House  saw  that  the  lawyer's  rapier  had 
pinned  the  civilian  to  the  wall. 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  Air  Force  all  the  credit 
claimed  by  General  Seely  for  their  achievements  in 
Egypt  and  Afghanistan.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they 
shortened  those  outcrops  of  war  and  saved  lives  and 
money.  We  can  well  understand  that  the  moral  effect 
on  Egyptians  and  Afghans  of  bombs  dropped  from  the 
skies  must  be  terrific.  But  General  Seely  was  pettily 
triumphant,  or  pettishly  indignant  over  mistakes  of  de- 
tail made  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's  Committee  in 
such  matters  as  officers'  motor-cars  or  special  trains  for 
female  clerks  at  Blandford.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
with  greater  tact  struck  the  right  note  when  he  ex- 
pressed what  we  all  feel,  gratitude  to  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury's  Committee  for  their  laborious  investiga- 
tions. Had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's 
Committee,  not  one  of  these  scandals  would  have  come 
to  light. 

Mr.  Churchill  certainly  did  show  an  earnest  spirit  of 
retrenchment,  though  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  white 
heat  of  his  father's  fervour,  which  led  to  martyrdom. 
It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  serious  investigation  of 
the  Air  Force  finance  did  not  begin  until  after  the 
General  Election  was  over,  though  that  is  not  Mr. 
Churchill's  fault.  The  unwinding  of  the  huge  war- 
machine  cannot  be  completed  in  a  day,  and  the  War 
Secretary  made  a  telling  point  when  he  showed  that  the 
cost  of  our  tiny  pre-war  army  on  post-war  pay  would 
be  more  than  double,  29  millions  rising  to  65  or  75 
millions.  Besides,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  big  armies 
in  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  India,  and 
in  Ireland.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  these  mil- 
lions of  demobilised  men  will,  most  of  them,  receive 
unemployment  pay  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

For  his  own  sake  we  are  sorry  that  Lord  Grey  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  only  a  provisional  appointment 
until  next  year.  Lord  Grey  is  so  exactly  the  wrong 
man  for  Washington  at  this  moment,  that  we  fear  the 
result  for  his  health  and  peace  of  mind.  We  are  no 
admirers  of  his  foreign  policy,  which  is  based  on  ideal- 
ism, and  too  good  for  this  world.  But  Lord  Grey  is  an 
honourable  and  chivalrous  English  gentleman,  and 
Washington  is  at  this  hour,  and  is  likely  to  be  until 
the  next  presidential  election,  a  seething  cauldron  of 
political  hatred  and  party  intrigues — American  party 
politics  at  their  worst  and  lowest.  In  such  a  crowd 
Lord  Grey  will  be  quite  out  of  his  element,  and  the 
"  bosses  "  and  "  toughs  "  will  break  his  heart.  The 
greatest  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  Lord 
Grey,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  appeals  made  to  his 
patriotism. 

The  putting  back  the  clock  an  hour  was,  we  under- 
stood, for  the  purpose  of  giving  people  an  hour's 
more  enjoyment  of  the  summer  evenings  in  the 
open  air.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  "  summer 
time"  has  not  been  applied  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  Kensington  Gardens,  which  still  open  at  5  a.m.  (i.e., 
4  a.m.)  and  close  at  9  p.m.  (i.e.,  8  p.m.).  Could  any- 
thing be  more  absurd?  Who  is  there  in  Kensington 
Gardens  at  5  a.m.  or  4  a.m.?  On  the  other  hand,  to 
clear  the  public  out  of  the  gardens  at  9  p.m.,  when  it  is 
quite  light  (the  attendants  "shoo"  the  people  out  in 
the  rudest  manner),  is  a  wrong  on  those  who  are  taxed 
to  keep  the  gardens  up.  We  suggest  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Works  should  instruct  the  Deputy  Ranger 
to  open  the  Gardens  at  7  a.m.  and  close  them  at  10 
p.m.,  at  all  events,  while  "  summer  time  "  lasts. 
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THE    SPECTRE    OF  FAMINE. 

WHILE  the  House  of  Commons  is  wrangling  with 
Ministers  over  the  number  of  motor  cars  used 
by  officers  and  the  details  of  defalcation  in  the  Air 
Force,  Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  bluntly  that,  if  we  don't 
stop  our  chatter  and  mend  our  ways,  we  may  soon  find 
our  rioting  turned  to  starvation.  In  this  month's  issue 
of  the  National  Food  Journal  appears  a  memorandum 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  which  was  not  written  for  publication, 
but  which  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Food  Controller,  has  wisely 
printed.  A  summary  of  the  unemployment  bureaus 
in  Europe  shows  that  some  15,000,000  families  are  re- 
ceiving unemployment  allowances.  The  chief  causes 
of  what  Mr.  Hoover  calls  "  demoralised  productivity  " 
are  said  by  him  to  be  :  "  the  industrial  and  commercial 
demoralisation  arising  originally  out  of  the  war,  but 
continued  out  of  the  struggle  for  political  rearrange- 
ments during  the  Armistice,  the  creation  of  new  Govern- 
ments, their  inexperience,  and  the  readjustment  of  eco- 
nomic relations.  The  proper  and  insistent  demand  of  la- 
bour for  higher  standards  of  living  and  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  their  effort  has  unfortunately  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  theory  that  the  limitation  of  effort 
below  physical  necessity  will  increase  the  total  employ- 
ment or  improve  their  conditions. "  Mr.  Hoover  singles 
out  the  demoralisation  in  the  production  of  coal,  which 
he '  attributes  partly  to  the  physical  limitations  of  coal- 
mines and  their  equipment,  "but  in  a  larger  degree  to 
the  human  factor  of  the  limitation  of  output."  Unless 
productivity  can  be  rapidly  increased,  "  there  can  be 
nothing  but  political,  moral,  and  economic  chaoa, 
finally  interpreting  itself  in  loss  of  life  on  a  scale  hither- 
to undreamed  of."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
professional  writer  or  talker,  of  a  journalist  or  a  politi- 
cian, but  of  a  silent  man  of  business  who  has  fed  Bel- 
gium. 

With  regard  to  the  assistance  that  may  be  rendered 
to  Europe  by  the  Western  hemisphere,  which  has  re- 
tained and  even  increased  its  production,  Mr.  Hoover 
clearly  tells  us  that  it  can  only  be  of  short  duration. 
Such  assistance  must  be  based  on  credits,  which  will 
break  down  the  instant  that  payment  by  return  of  com- 
modities becomes  improbable.  The  stream  of  surplus 
food  from  America  must  be  met  by  a  stream  of  exports 
from  Europe ;  and  how  are  those  exports  to  be  forth- 
coming? We  are  apt  to  think  this  is  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  Germans  and  poor  devils  of  Slavs  and  Magyar. 
But  how  about  ourselves?  We,  too,  must  pay 
America,  not  only  the  interest  on  the  very  large  debt 
we  owe  her,  but  for  her  cotton  and  food-stuffs,  and  we 
can  only  pay  by  exports.  Where  are  our  exports  of 
coal  and  ships  and  machinery  to  come  from,  when  our 
miners  and  shipwrights  work  short  hours,  and  demand 
wages  which  make  the  cost  of  production  so  high  that 
there  are  no  foreign  buyers?  It  is  our  pleasant  insular 
habit  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  as  fools,  or  to  say,  in 
the  tone  of  a  certain  section  of  the  press,  "  Serve  them 
right  !  Let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice  !"  But  how 
if  we  are  about  to  be  stewed  in  a  juice  of  our 
own,  carefully  prepared  for  us  by  Judge  Sankey, 
Messrs.  Smillie,  Tawney,  Webb  and  Co.  ?  If  we  are 
to  escape  starvation,  "  productivity  must  be  instantly 
increased,"  and,  what  is  a  corollary,  wanton  consump» 
tion  of  luxuries  must  be  stopped. 

"  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Hoover,  and  in  Europe  Britain 
is  included,  "  is  full  of  noisy  denunciation  of  private 
property  as  necessarily  being  exploitation.  The  ex- 
tremists of  Communism  are  loud  in  assertion  that  pro- 
duction can  be  maintained  by  the  impulse  of  altruism 
alone  instead  of  self-interest.  Every  trial  of  these 
hypotheses,  however,  has  reduced  production,  and  the 
first  business  of  every  statesman  is  to  provide  tools  and 
to  get  people  to  return  to  work."  He  points  out,  this 
wise  American  observer  and  philanthropist,  that  "  there 
is  no  margin  of  surplus  productivity  in  Europe  to  risk 
revolutionary  experimentation.  No  economic  policy 
will  bring  food  to  those  stomachs,  or  fuel  to  those 
hearths,  that  does  not  secure  the  maximum  production. 
There  is  no  use  in  tears  over  rising  prices;  they  are  to 
a  great  degree  a  visualisation  of  insufficient  produc- 
tion." This  is  the  most  scathing  condemnation  we 
have  ever  .read  of  the  trade-union  policy  of  Ca'  canny, 


and  short  hours.  Will  it  be  believed  that  at  this 
moment  men  are  being  fined  by  their  unions  for  work- 
ing overtime?  And  this  is  a  daily  occurrence.  Mr. 
Hoover's  warning,  like  that  of  most  prophets,  may  be 
disregarded  by  the  fanatic  Fabians  and  their  biawny 
pupils,  though  we  think  it  will  not  be.  One  fact  which 
will  lend  additional  weight  to  this  grave  denunciation 
is  that  it  is  disinterested.  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  the  one  country  that  is  not  affected  by  the 
present  demoralisation  of  labour  :  his  pocket  is  un- 
touched by  European  poverty,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  depleted  by  his  boundless  generosity  and  pity 
in  the  presence  of  suffering.  But  what  a  comment  is 
all  this  unanswerable  reasoning  on  the  Labour  policy 
that  has  been  pursued  in  this  country  since  the  passing 
of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906  !  We  hope  that 
Lord  Loreburn  feels  comfortable  in  his  retirement, 
when  he  reflects  on  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  that 
fatal  measure.  And  fancy,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour,  eloquently  summed  up  by  Mr.  Hoover,  but  reallv 
known  to  us  all,  fancy  a  Government  solemnly  passing 
an  Act  "  to  restore  the  pre-war  practices  of  the  Trade 
Unions."  What  are  those  pre-war  practices  of  trade 
unionism  but  picketing,  fining  for  overtime,  prohibi- 
tion of  piece-work,  striking  and  breaking  contracts 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility,  because  no  legal 
liability,  what  are  they  but  the  very  causes  that  ac 
pushing  us  towards  financial  ruin,  if  not  starvation^ 
But  faith  must  be  kept  with  the  trade  unions,  we  a(§ 
told.  How,  if  faith-keeping  be  ruinous  to  the  nation? 
You  don't  think  of  keeping  faith  with  a  madman  or  a 
robber.  We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  tha,t  the  sensible  and  patriotic  leaders  ot 
Labour  are  determined  to  purge  the  Labour  party  ot 
the  Extremists,  the  "  direct  action  "  men,  the  Smillies, 
Marstons,  and  Williamses.  But  far  more  guilty  than 
these  jolterheads,  half-educated,  soured  by  disap-: 
pointed  ambition,  and  maddened  by  class  jealousy,  are<i 
the  intellectuals,  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb,  R.  H.  Tawney, 
and  G.  D.  Cole,  who  write  the  reports  and  manifestoes 
of  the  Labour  party  extremists. 


THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  AGAIN. 

THE  severe  epidemic  of  Commissions  and  Commit- 
tees, with  which  India  has  for  some  time  past 
been  afflicted,  would  be  a  reason  prima  facie  for  depre- 
cating a  fresh  addition  to  their  number  had  the  financial 
inquiry  just  announced  been  less  evidently  justified. 
But  the  case  for  this  new  Committee  is  clear.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  has  been  to  put  an  entirely  new  face 
on  Indian  currency  and  exchange  questions  since  they 
were  last  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  of  1913-14.  It 
is  not  that  the  financial  position  of  India  gives  any 
ground  for  anxieties  of  the  kind  that  are  inspired  by  the 
financial  position  of  Britain  to-day  ;  it  is  no  matter  here 
of  galloping  expenditure  and  spent  resources.  India 
has  come  out  of  the  war  less  affected  than  any  other 
great  country  in  the  world.  In  framing  his  budget  for 
the  current  year,  Sir  James  Meston  had  only  to  meet — 
on  the  normal  low  level  of  taxation — a  shortage  of  some 
five  millions  ;  and  while  he  estimated  to  get  this  by  a 
duty  on  excess  profits  earned  by  reason  of  the  war,  was 
actually  able  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  plebeian  tax- 
payer by  raising  the  line  of  exemption  from  income-tax 
from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  2,000  per  annum.  This  frees 
237,000  persons,  out  of  a  total  of  381,000,  from  liability 
to  the  tax,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  relief.  Equally  unneces- 
sary is  it  to  observe  that  the  British  taxpayer  would 
rejoice  to  change  places  with  the  oppressed  In- 
dians. But  the  prosperity  that  has  come  _  in 
the  train  of  the  war  has  brought  its-  own  difficulties, 
difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  met  by  declamation  in  the 
Council  at  Delhi,  but  require  another  kind  of  handling. 

During  the  twenty  years  after  1873,  when  Germany 
demonetised  silver,  and  thereby  dislocated  the  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  which  the  Latin  League  and  the 
United  States  had  maintained  in  practical  stability  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Indian  finances  were 
sadly  disordered.     An  Indian  budget  was  not  only  « 
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gamble  in  rain,  as  it  was  afterwards  described  by  Sir 
G.  Fleetwood  Wilson  ;  it  was  still  more  a  gamble  in  ex- 
change. The  Financial  Minister  laboured  each  March 
to  balance  his  estimates,  with  the  depressing  prospect 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  his  calculations  would  pro- 
bably be  entirely  vitiated  by  a  further  fall  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee,  requiring  the  provision  of 
so  many  more  rupees  to  meet  the  gold  obligations  of 
the  Government  in  London.  The  low  price  of  the 
rupee  certainly  favoured  the  expansion  of  the  export 
trade,  but  the  constant  zig-zagging  of  the  rate  the 
while  that  silver  pursued  its  general  course  downward 
hampered  all  trade ;  and  there  was  no  escaping  from  the 
fact  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  more  and  more  taxation.  These 
years  saw  the  imposition  of  the  detested  income-tax, 
descending  to  incomes  of  little  more  than  ^,30,  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  import  duties  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  salt  duty  at  a  high  figure.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  was  kept  down  to  severe  economy,  and 
such  outlay  as  has  been  possible  in  recent  years  on  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  and  a  multitude  of  developments  in- 
directly profitable,  would  have  been  totally  out  of  the 
question.  The  position  had  become  totally  intolerable 
in  1893,  when  Sir  David  Barbour,  faced  by  the  near 
prospect  of  another  great  drop  in  the  value  of  the  metal, 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  Home  Government  to  the 
closing  of  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  Briefly, 
the  idea  was  to  give  the  rupee  a  scarcity  value  till  an 
exchange  rate  of  is.  4d.  should  be  established,  making 
fifteen  rupees  the  equivalent  of  a  sovereign.  At  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  means  for  the  expansion  of  the 
currency,  and  to  keep  the  contracted  rupees  from  rising 
above  this  convenient  rate,  Government  undertook  to 
pay  fifteen  rupees,  in  silver  or  in  notes,  in  India,  to  any- 
one paying  it  a  sovereign  in  London.  The  remedy  took 
some  time  to  work ;  in  fact  for  two  years  after  the 
closure  of  the  mints  the  rupee  continued  to  fall  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done  for  it,  till  its  value  descended  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  shilling.  Then  circumstances 
began  to  come  round  to  Sir  David  Barbour's  side, 
chiefest  amongst  them  being  the  incipient  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold,  due  to  the  growing  output  of  the  Rand 
mines,  which  was  about  to  affect  the  unsuspecting 
world  so  notably ;  and  by  the  time  the  Committee  of 
1898  came  to  review  the  situation,  stability  had  been  at- 
tained for  the  is.  4d.  rate,  which  endured  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  No  one  would  say,  of  course, 
that  all  the  financial  ease  that  India  has  enjoyed  in  the 
last  couple  of  decades,  is  due  to  Sir  David  Barbour's 
measure ;  but  it  has  been  a  factor  of  enormous  conse- 
quence, and  he  had  formidable  opposition  to  encounter 
before  his  policy  prevailed.  Financial  and  economic 
principles  count  for  nothing  now,  but  in  those  days  the 
British  Treasury  was  rigidly  orthodox.  The  Indian 
finances  might  go  bankrupt  under  an  avalanche  of 
cheap  silver,  but  if  principles  were  once  inpinged  by 
the  admission  of  a  "managed  "  currency,  there  would 
be  no  saying  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

The  last  Currency  Commission  of  1914  was  a  strong 
one  and  it  produced  an  excellent  report,  which  broadly 
speaking,  confirmed  the  currency  policy,  as  by  this  time 
elaborated  and  matured  under  experience  of  its  work- 
ing. But  the  situation  has  changed  during  the  last 
five  years  out  of  all  reasonable  expectation.  After  hav- 
ing been  so  long  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  collapse  in  the 
value  of  silver,  the  Indian  Government  finds  itself 
threatened  by  an  unconscionable  difficulty  in  its  propen- 
sity to  rise.  The  rupee  exchange  rate  has  had  to  be 
raised  in  conformity  first  to  is.  6d.  and  then  to  is.  8d. 
to  follow  the  upward  course  of  the  metal.  Otherwise 
the  holders  of  the  undervalued  rupees  in  India  would  be 
under  invitation  to  send  them  abroad  for  sale  at  their 
worth  as  silver.  The  prime  cause  of  the  unlooked-for 
jump  in  the  value  of  silver  is  presumably  nothing  more 
than  the  depreciation  of  gold,  which  now  buys  less 
silver,  just  as  it  buys  less  leather,  cotton,  beef  or  any 
other  commodity.  But  that  simple  proposition  be- 
comes complex  enough  when  it  comes  to  working  it  out 
"i  its  application  to  the  tangle  of  facts,  sub-causes  and 
counteractions  that  come  into  view  on  any  close  inspec- 
tion of  any  economic  situation  as  a  whole.      This  ex- 


traordinary iluctuation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  will  no  doubt  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Extraordinary  also  is  the  monetary 
position  in  India,  brought  about  by  the  abnormal  trade 
movements  arising  out  of  the  war.  India  found  all  her 
ordinary  exports,  cotton,  jute,  tea,  oil-seeds,  and  the 
rest,  brought  into  fierce  demand  in4he  Allied  countries. 
The  only  bounds  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  were  the 
scarcity  of  shipping  and  the  checks  placed  upon  exports 
by  the  Governments  for  various  reasons  of  policy.  Still, 
during  the  war  years,  the  balance  of  trade  in  lavour  of 
the  country  appears  to  have  come  to  little  less  than  120 
millions.  At  first  sight  such  a  position  would  appear  to 
betoken  an  abundance  of  ready  money,  whereas  it  is 
notorious  that  since  the  beginning  of  19 18  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  the  utmost  straits  to  provide  suilicient 
coi-nage  to  keep  the  country  going,  even  the  petty 
change  money  disappearing  from  circulation  as  fast  as 
it  was  issued.  The  danger  was  that  the  currency  note 
might  go  to  a  serious  discount,  and  then  that  a  popular 
panic  might  follow.  How  the  mints  worked  night  and 
day  through  1918  to  save  the  situation,  is  a  story  of 
action  and  human  interest  not  often  met  in  the  sober 
sphere  of  economics.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
there  would  be  no  more  metal  left  to  coin.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  plenty  of  specie  in  its  coffers.  But  the 
coffers  were  in  London  and  the  money  was  in  gold,  and 
the  country  was  calling  for  more  rupees.  It  seemed 
that  the  Finance  Department  might  have  to  declare  sus- 
pension of  payment  on  its  notes  and  chance  the  panic. 
The  situation  was  saved  when  the  United  States  came 
to  the  rescue,  consenting  to  sell  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment 200  million  ounces  of  silver  from  its  own  dollar 
reserves.  The  knowledge  that  this  supply  was  forth- 
coming relieved  the  tension  and  the  danger  was  sur- 
mounted. How  comes  it  that  a  nation  of  peasants  acts 
as  such  a  quicksand  for  the  precious  metals;  are -there 
any  devisable  means  for  assuaging  its  devouring  appe- 
tite for  gold  and  silver? 

Another  very  grave  matter  for  the  Commiteee 
presents  itself  in  the  general  rise  of  prices.  In  the  days 
when  the  rupee  was  depreciating  so  momentously  in  re- 
lation to  gold,  its  purchasing  power  within  the  coun- 
try remained  strangely  constant.  The  economists  who 
predicted  a  great  rise  in  silver  prices,  which  would  auto- 
matically tend  to  counteract  a  continued  fall  in  silver, 
proved  altogether  wrong.  But  when  the  value  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  began  to  shrink,  prices  in  India, 
as  in  the  gold  countries,  commenced  to  rise,  and  this 
process,  which  was  going  on  at  an  inconvenient  rate  be- 
fore the  war,  has  been  accelerating  since.  It  can  be 
easily  understood  that  when  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation has  habitually  to  devote  three-quarters  of  its 
means  to  the  mere  purchase  of  food,  a  big  rise  of  prices 
is  a  desperately  serious  matter,  and  Indian  labour 
is  not  organised  to  get  its  wages  promptly  adjusted  to  a 
changed  scale  of  prices.  The  question,  perhaps,  hardly 
falls  within  the  scope  of  a  Currency  inquiry,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  altogether  excluded.  The  argument  has 
already  been  put  forward  (we  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
reasoning)  that  a  restoration  of  the  rupee  to  its  pristine 
value  of  two  shillings  would  do  something  to  mend  the 
situation.  To  what  height  will  silver  go?  It  is  evi- 
dently not  likely  to  drop,  for  the  Government  of  India 
has  to  repay  the  United  States,  and  whatever  form  the 
payment  may  take  the  Director  of  the  Mint  has  to  re- 
place the  amount  taken  out  in  hard  silver.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  when  the  silver  currencies  of  the 
world  will  be  standing  at  their  full  intrinsic  value.  With 
silver  at  66d.  the  ounce,  even  the  degraded  shilling 
would  be  worth  a  shilling,  i.e.,  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
sovereign.  Most  of  the  other  silver  coinages  would 
come  into  full  value  at  or  about  the  original  ruling  rate 
of  6od.  Is  the  time  at  hand  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bi-metallic  par  throughout  the  world?  Whether  the 
Committee  takes  up  that  question  or  not,  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  outline  some  of  the  matters  it  has  before  it. 
We  envy  the  members  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  an 
inquiry  of  such  fascinating  interest,  as  much  as  we  have 
been  sorry  for  I>ord  Southborough  and  his  colleagues 
who  have  had  to  go  franchise  hunting  for  Mr. 
Montagu. 
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SIR  JAMES  BARRIE  AND  'THE  YOUNG 
VISITERS.' 
(From  A  Correspondent). 

IT  is  quite  natural  that  Sir  James  Barrie  should  be 
tempted  by  his  success  with  '  A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella, '  to  try  his  hand  at  another  masterpiece  of  the  same 
character.  In  '  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella, '  Sir  James  gave 
us  his  conception  of  a  child's  idea  of  a  State  ball.  In 
'  The  Young  Visiters  '  he  gives  us  a  child's  idea  of  a 
reception  at  Buckingham  Palace,  of  life  at  an  English 
country  house,  of  the  ways  and  means  of  a  first-class 
hotel,  and  of  a  fashionable  wedding  at  the  Abbey.  The 
book  has  run  through  several  impressions  already,  and 
there  are  few  people  who>  have  not  enjoyed,  or  will  not 
enjoy  shortly,  this  very  amusing  composition.  It  has  all 
the  dearest  and  most  familiar  qualities  of  its  author.  He 
lets  loose  Fancy  unrestrained  by  any  scruples  of  imag- 
ination or  mind.  Should  Fancy  light  upon  anything 
funny  or  odd,  especially  anything  combining  the  ob- 
vious with  the  unexpected,  he  enjoys  it,  records  it  and 
passes  on.  Sir  James's  Fancy  is  wanton  in  her  pur- 
suit of  conceits,  analogies,  whimsicalities,  prettinesses 
and  favours;  and  she  is  not  always  as  nice  as  she  might 
be  in  her  loves.  She  has  achieved  wealth,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  has  won  the  sweetest  of  reputa- 
tions by  the  simple  process  of  never  denying  herself 
anything  she  likes.  She  can  no  more  resist  a  bit  of 
fun  or  a  slice  of  sentiment,  whatever  the  kind  or 
quality,  than  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  can  resist  a  blue-book, 
or  Mr.  Belloc  an  opportunity  to  explain  things  precisely 
to  amateurs.  The  results  are  usually  charming  and  in- 
nocent of  any  real  offence  to  our  understanding,  know- 
ledge of  life,  sense  of  character,  passion  for  truth,  or 
any  of  the  other  serious  and  necessary  criteria  which 
we  bring  to  bear  upon  a  genuine  work  of  imagination. 
Fancy  has  no  rules  but  her  own,  and  her  only  rule  is  to 
do  what  she  likes  in  her  own  time  and  way.  To  watch  her 
is  great  fun,  because  you  never  know  what  she  will  do 
next,  and  you  have  no  real  need  to  care.  One  no  more 
dreams  of  bringing  the  works  of  Fancy  seriously  to 
book  than  of  assessing  from  the  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view  the  successive  attitudes  of  a  young  puppy  play- 
ing with  its  tail.  Fancy  is  like  the  popular  conversa- 
tionalist who  wins  a  reputation  by  saying  everything 
that  comes  into  his  head. 

However,  even  Fancy  must  observe  the  rules  of  her 
own  game.  In  giving  us  a  child's  idea  of  high  life,  she 
must  not  outrage  unduly  our  sense  of  what  a  child  is 
likely  to  conceive.  Sir  James  is  supposed  to  know 
more  about  children  than  any  other  writer  of  the  day. 
There  is  really  no  evidence  of  this  in  any  of  his  books. 
Sir  James  writes  about  children  as  people  do  who  see 
them  usually  at  parties,  and  regard  them  as  objects  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  their  elders.  He  does  it  suc- 
cessfully, not  because  he  has  any  deep  knowledge  of 
children,  but  because  Fancy  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
faculty  of  the  child,  and  Sir  James  has  the  child's  trick 
of  original  utterance  and  the  child's  unexpected  view  of 
ordinary  everyday  objects  and  occurrences.  But  Sir 
James  is  far  from  being  the  boy  who  has  never  grown 
up  of  popular  legend.  His  work  is  very  childlike  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  invention  and  fancy, 
which  are  qualities  of  the  child,  than  of  experience  or 
imagination,  which  are  qualities  of  men  and  women. 
Sir  James  cannot  write  of  men  and  women,  and  his 
work  fails  in  proportion  as  he  attempts  seriously  to  do 
so.  He  can  write  only  of  imps  or  fairies,  whom  he  en- 
deavours to  persuade  us  to  accept  for  real  human  child- 
ren. He  does  it  so  cleverly  and  with  such  unfailing 
charm  and  felicity,  that  he  successfully  imposes  this 
illusion  upon  bachelor  uncles  and  upon  parents  in  the 
mood  to  regard  their  own  children  in  the  same  particu- 
lar way. 

'  The  Young  Visiters  '  is  a  case  in  point.  It  has  been 
accepted  as  exactly  the  kind  of  book  a  child  of  nine 
would  write  We  have  known  many  children  as  inti- 
mately as  it  is  ever  possible  to  know  them  at  all,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  horrid.  But  vve  have  never 
known  a  child  horrid  enough  to  write  '  The  Young 
Visiters.'  As  the  playful  fantasy  of  an  elder,  it  is 
Charming.     As  the  work  of  a  child,  it  would  be  repul- 


sive and  contrary  to  all  we  have  learned  to  like  and  ad- 
mire in  our  young  friends.  Children  are  never  face- 
tious ;  they  do  not  understand  snobbery ;  and  rarely, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  do  they  afford  us  any 
opportunity  for  the  laugh  in  which  mankind  lorfeited 
the  happy  simplicity  of  Eden.  '  The  Young  Visiters  ' 
is  often  facetious,  as  when  Mr.  Salteena  eats  the  egg 
which  Ethel  laid  for  him ;  it  is  one  long  satire  upon 
social  snobbery  by  an  expert  who  understands  it  better 
than  Thackeray,  and  almost  as  well  as  Jane  Austen; 
and  there  intrudes  continually  the  smile  of  the  serpent, 
as  he  watched  our  progenitors  under  the  fatal  tree.  We 
are  introduced  to  a  "sinister  son  of  Queen  Victoria"; 
Mr.  Salteena  is  described  by  his  sponsor  Clincham  (Earl 
of)  as  ' '  an  old  friend  of  mine  not  quite  the  right  side  of 
the  blanket,  as  they  say";  and  both  at  Rickamere  Hall 
and  at  the  "  Gaierty  "  Hotel,  smiles  are  invited  in  re- 
spect of  bedroom  matters.  These  are  blemishes,  be- 
cause they  impair  the  illusion  our  author  desires  to 
create  and  spoil  his  principal  joke  for  the  sake  of  a  side 
issue.  The  principal  joke  is  often  so  adroitly  sustained 
that  at  times  we  are  almost  prepared  to  believe  that  a 
spoiled  child  of  nine,  in  the  habit  of  playing  up  to  its 
elders  and  with  that  uncanny  instinct  which  some  child- 
ren have  for  precociously  divining  things  which  they  are 
not  yet  able  fully  to  grasp,  might  have  made  even  some 
of  the  weaker  jokes  which  please  the  more  adult  side  of 
Sir  James's  facile  sense  of  the  absurd.  It  is  the  more 
pity  that  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  his 
grosser  slips,  in  particular,  his  implicit  satire  upon  the 
popular  novelette,  which  inspires  the  chapter  upon 
Bernard  Clark's  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  heroine. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unreasonable,  however,  to  wish  away 
the  defects  of  Sir  James  Barrie's  qualities.  Sir  James 
is  out  for  fun,  and  he  takes  his  fun,  as  he  takes  his  sen- 
timent, as  it  comes.  His  facility  is  more  than  half  his 
charm ;  and  if  he  began  to  weigh  this  and  that,  to  re- 
ject the  inconsistent,  and  to  look  more  closely  to  the 
quality  of  his  wit,  his  work  would  probably  lose  that 
spontaneous  playfulness  which  is  the  secret  of  his  ac- 
ceptance as  a  child  among  writers.  That  he  should 
have  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  for  children  and  about 
children  is  another  witness  to  the  tyranny  of  the  old 
over  the  young.  Children  in  their  books  and  theatres 
must  be  amused  as  their  parents  decide.  They  are 
taken  to  see  '  Peter  Pan,'  and  they  enjoy  it,  because  it 
is  an  evening  out,  and  because  they  have  never  seen 
anything  more  intelligible.  'Peter  Pan,'  however,  is 
not  a  children's  play,  but  a  play  about  children  for 
grown-up  people,  who  like  to  think  that  children  are 
amusing.  Children  are  not  amusing  to  themselves, 
and  they  are  not  in  real  life  amusing  to  their  elders  in 
the  way  of  Peter,  and  Slightly,  and  his  companions.  It 
is  not  the  children  who  have  taken  '  Peter  Pan  '  seri- 
ously, or  made  it  popular,  but  people  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  sentimental  and  jocose,  and,  incidentally, 
old  enough  to  know  better. 

However,  we  have  read  '  The  Young  Visiters  '  more 
than  once,  and  found  it  by  far  the  most  amusing  book 
of  the  year.  We  suggest  that  from  the  later  editions 
the  disproportionately  long  preface  should  be  omitted. 
Much  of  it  is  mere  repetition  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  actual  text  of  the  book,  and  the  remaining  portions 
do  not  strike  us  as  being  very  felicitous,  or  even  in 
good  taste.  t 

[We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  our  correspondent  s 
view  that  Sir  James  Barrie  is  the  author  of  '  The  Young 
Visiters.'  The  young  girl  who  wrote  it,  according  to 
the  title-page,  has  openly  proclaimed  her  authorship  in 
the  Press.  Freakish  as  Sir  James  Barrie  may  be,  it 
would  surely  be  unusual  to  present  to  the  public  his  own 
work  as  another's  in  so  deliberate  a  deception.— Ed. 
S.R.] 

POETRY   AND  PROSE. 

A SCHOOL  has  arisen,  has,  indeed,  long  existed, 
which  both  in  theory  and  practice  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  is  fundamentally  no  dis- 
tinction between  poetry  and  prose.  This  conclusion  is 
so  opposed  to  the  common  belief  and  has  led  to  so 
much  anarchy  in  the  production  of  verse  that  it  is  well 
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worth  examination.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  demons- 
trated (in  so  far  as  anything  is  metaphysically 
demonstrable)  that  it  is  a  false  view,  and  that 
philosophy  can  advance  substantial  grounds  in  support 
of  the  plain  man's  view.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
only  foundation  of  this  disturbing  belief  is  empirical, 
based  either  on  history  or  impatience,  which  to  our 
mind  are  equally  untrustworthy  supports  for  any  solid 
theory.  When  beliefs  are  challenged  of  so  established 
a  character,  the  final  defence  is  always  to  go  back,  not 
to  what  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  happened,  but  to 
what,  having  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  human 
mind,  must  happen.  In  other  words,  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  metaphysics,  which  in  this  case,  as  we 
shall  hope  to  show,  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

The  historical  method  of  approach  is  plausible.  It 
advances  a  proposition  which  is  difficult  to  deny  :  that 
verse-forms  in  general  precede  prose  as  the  expression 
of  human  emotion  in  art.  Countless  instances  can  be 
given,  but  as  a  particularly  striking  one,  Hellenic  litera- 
ture is  called  in  evidence.  This  literature  begins  far 
back  with  Homer,  and  ends  in  the  classic  period  with 
Plato  and  Thucydides.  It  is  suggested  accordingly 
that,  as  the  mind  becomes  master  of  its  material,  it 
abandons  sing-song  in  favour  of  a  method  which  can 
convey,  without  the  interruption  imposed  by  the  incon- 
veniences of  scansion,  the  whole  range  of  human 
thought  and  emotion.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would 
be  maintained  that  the  chief  beauties  of  Homer  are 
either  in  a  sense  accidental,  or  only,  as  it  were,  the  first 
appearance  of  prose  in  a  wilderness  of  verse.  Where 
Homer  stirs  the  heart  with  the  rebuke  of  Achilles  to  his 
immortal  horses,  foreboding  his  own  doom,  this  pathos 
must  in  its  origin  be  likened  to  that  appealing  droop 
in  Botticelli's  pictures.  In  both  cases  the  pathos  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  artist  had  not  sufficient  experience 
to  treat  his  material  in  a  more  finished  manner.  Plato, 
for  instance,  would  have  despised  the  childish  device 
which  drew  emotion  from  the  contrast  between  im- 
mortal speed  and  mortal  youth  by  embodying  these 
abstractions  in  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  petulant  soldier, 
Raphael,  who  could  draw  the  neck  straight,  would 
justly  dismiss  Botticelli,  who  could  only  draw  it 
twisted.  From  this  consideration  emerges  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  a  nation  grows  up,  poetry  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  plaything  of  childhood.  Wordsworth  in  his  ode 
'  On  Intimations  of  Immortality  '  is,  according  to 
this  view,  stating  exactly  the  opposite  of  truth. 
As  the  world  emerges  from  youth  the  shades 
of  the  prison-house  begin  to  wilt.  The  human 
intellect,  freed  from  convention  and  arbitrary  limi- 
tation of  expression,  can  in  the  luminous  order 
of  prose  find  and  perpetuate  its  emancipation. 
This  conclusion,  moreover,  as  the  historian  does  not 
fail  to  perceive,  is  not  wholly  unsupported  by  facts. 
The  greatest  poets  of  a  race  tend  to  come  early  in  its 
history,  and  the  later  triumphs  are  often  those  of  prose. 
Thus,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  if  Milton  were  to 
write  an  epic  to-day  on  Creation,  he  would  exchange 
the  weaknesses  of  blank  verse  for  the  manner,  say,  of 
Romain  Rolland.  In  a  word,  poetry  is  prose  in  short 
coats.  When  a  nation  grows  up,  it  should  abandon 
these  impediments. 

Now  history  proves  too  much.  It  is  like  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  proves  satisfactorily  that  man  has 
developed  from  the  ape,  but  fails  to  account  for  the 
ape  which  has  contumaciously  remained  a  monkey.  If 
man  is,  as  assumed,  vastly  superior  to  the  ape,  evo- 
lution must  either  eliminate  the  ape  or  find  some  ex- 
planation, other  than  a  purely  empirical  one,  for  the 
latter's  continued  existence.  When  evolution  has  ex- 
plained how  species  have  been  differentiated,  it  still 
leaves  unanswered  the  really  impoitant  question  of 
why.  In  the  same  way  with  poetry  and  prose.  It 
may  well  be  that  prose  has  come  down  from  the  trees 
and  concern  with  cocoanuts,  to  the  cities  and  concern 
with  immortality.  It  may  be  so,  but  why  does  the 
spirit  resolutely  age  after  age  return  to  the  trees  and 
the  primeval  chatter?  Why  does  Theocritus  succeed 
Plato,  why  does  Victor  Hugo  follow  Montaigne,  and 
Browning  take  the  light  after  Gibbon?  It  looks  as> 
though  certain  aspects  of  experience  had  been  left  out 
of  account,  a  fatal  flaw  in  any  empirical  explanation. 


It  is  possible  that  prose  is  poetry  at  a  higher  stage  of 
development,  but  history  must  explain,  if  this  is  so, 
why  the  lower  remains  profoundly  a  part  of  artistic  ex- 
pression in  each  succeeding  generation.  Evolution 
might  say  that  the  ape  was  the  lazy  one  of  the  tribe, 
but  if  enormous  numbers  of  monkeys  insist  on  being 
lazy,  they  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  non-existent.  And 
if  it  cannot  be  positively  proved  that  apes  will  all  at 
some  time  become  men,  then  it  must  be  assumed,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  apes 
and  men.  It  will  then  be  rather  a  matter  of  taste  than 
of  logic  to  decide  which  is  the  better  or  happier 
species.  The  important  point  is  that  they  obstinately 
remain  distinct.  In  the  same  way,  unless  all  poetry 
is  to  be  merged  in  prose,  it  is  only  a  confusion  of 
thought  to  argue  that  the  two  modes  are  identical.  It 
is  possible  that  men  and  prose  are  preferable  to  ape» 
and  poetry.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable. 

History,  therefore,  does  not,  in  our  view,  help.  We 
come  then  to  the  attack  on  the  distinction  between  the 
two  which  is  the  result  of  impatience.  By  impatience 
we  mean  the  reaction  against  the  orderliness  required 
by  verse  form,  which  expresses  itself  in  futurism,  and 
other  deliberate  attempts  to  substitute  something  more 
dynamic  for  the  older  forms  of  verse.  The  curious 
point  about  this  form  of  attack  is  that  the  attack  is 
really  unconscious,  because  the  futurist  appears  himself 
to  distinguish  in  what  he  produces  between  verse  and 
prose.  His  own  description  of  his  product  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  often  shared  by  the  general  reader,  but  the 
interesting  fact  remains  that  even  under  the  Red  Flag 
there  are  two  voices,  and  that  while  anarchy  confounds 
all  else  it  still  preserves  the  distinction.  As  Mr.  Ches- 
terton charmingly  said  in  '  The  Man  who  was  Thurs- 
day '  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is 
abolished,  but  the  distinction  between  right  and  left 
remains. 

We  have  said  that  the  attack  is  unconscious,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  an  attack.  It  helps  to  show,  what 
should  have  been  common  knowledge,  that  the 
ordinary  barriers  held  to  separate  poetry  and  prose  are, 
taken  individually,  no  barriers  at  all.  This  demonstra- 
tion may  alarm  the  plain  man  but  we  assure  him  that 
his  alarm  is  unfounded.  There  are  behind  poetry  un- 
exhausted reserves  of  angel-power  which  we  shall  hope 
to  bring  into  action  at  the  appropriate  moment.  Let 
us  take  two  salient  features  in  poetry — melody  and 
matter.  In  the  ordinary  way  poetry  distinguishes  it- 
self from  prose  by  having  some  form  of  scansion,  how- 
ever tentative.  The  Futurist,  however,  tends  on 
occasion  to  write  his  poetry  in  prose  that  does  not 
admit  of  scansion.  But  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
writer  of  '  The  Song  of  Solomon. ' 

"  Thine  head  upon  thee,"  said  this  writer  of  prose, 
"  is  like  Carmel,  and  the  hair  of  thine  head  like  purple  : 
the  king  is  held  in  the  galleries." 

We  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  this  point.  The 
quotation  should  suffice. 

Again  as  to  matter,  it  is  supposed  that  poetry  deals 
with  the  emotions  and  prose  primarily  with  thought. 
We  need  only  compare  to  disprove  this  Browning's 
'  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  '  with  Stevenson's  '  King's 
Daughter  in  Duntrine  '  to  realize  the  falsity  of  this 
belief.  There  is,  we  believe,  nothing  that  prose  can- 
not handle,  nor  is  there  in  melody  alone  any  safeguard 
for  poetry.  If  there  is  a  basis  for  the  distinction, 
we  must  look  deeper. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  own  theory,  which,  if  it 
can  be  upheld,  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
common  man's  belief.  There  are  two  arts,  music  and 
prose  writing,  which  have  each  a  definite  material 
— the  one  sound,  the  other  life.  Each  takes  a  surd 
and  makes  it  intelligible.  Without  music  sounds  are 
discordant  objective  noises ;  without  literary  presenta- 
tion life  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  disconnected  incidents. 
The  human  spirit  abhors  chaos  and  it  devotes  itself  for 
ever  to  disbelieving  in  it.  For  this  reason  it  welcomes 
any  theory  which  can  comprehensively  account  for  dis- 
crete phenomena.  For  this  reason  it  applauds  art  which 
triumphantly  indicates  the  domination  of  mind  over 
matter.  The  musician  takes  a  few  noises  and  changes 
them  into  a  song,   thus  showing  that  the  unity  of 
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thought  and  sense  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  beautiful. 
The  anarchist  takes  a  murder,  and  makes  it  into  a 
birth,  performing  the  most  desired  miracle  of  all.  But 
each  of  these  arts  limits  itself  to  one  material.  It  is 
only  poetry  that  takes  two — sound  and  life.  And  for 
this  reason  poetry  is  essentially  different  from  prose. 
Poetry  takes  the  same  data  as  those  taken  by  prose, 
and  brings  to  bear  in  them  a  double  design.  It  bears 
to  prose  thus  the  relation  that  motion  bears  to  time 
and  space  as  an  exposition  of  the  objective  world. 
Space  and  time  each  arrange  matter,  but  motion  com- 
bines both.  Poetry  by  supremely  arraying  sounds  as 
well  as  life  produces  not  better  prose,  but  a  different 
species,  not  a  third  note  but  a  star. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  best  prose  will  seek  for 
its  triumph  in  clear  and  perfect  design,  avoiding  the 
attempt  to  sing  as  well.  It  follows  that  poetry  need 
not  have  any  precise  form  of  scansion,  but  that  it  must 
never  abandon  the  singing-note.  This  requirement 
will  necessarily  demarcate  the  sphere  of  poetry  because 
"mustard-pots"  and  "ash-bins"  do  not,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Masefield,  sing.  If,  however,  the  prose-writer  and 
the  poet  stick  to  their  own  field,  each  will  reap  an  ade- 
quate harvest.  If  one  reaps  corn  and  the  other  lilies, 
both  corn  and  lilies  are  essential  to  life.  Life  will  only 
be  poorer  if  we  pretend  that  corn  is  perfected  lilies,  or 
lilies  immature  corn.  We  do  not  profess  to  explain 
why  there  are  both  corn  and  lilies.  We  merely 
attempt  to  prop  up  the  common  man's  belief  that  they 
do  in  fact  both  exist. 

BRITISH  RAILWAYS  IN  1919. 

THE  passenger  services  of  British  railways  have 
always  been  subject  to  seasonal  variation,  and 
normally  reach  their  highest  development  in  each  year 
during  the  period  of  summer  holiday  traffic.  The  out- 
break of  war  in  191-1,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  particu- 
larly inconvenient  moment  of  an  August  Bank  Holiday, 
for  the  moment  threw  railway  working  into  confusion ; 
but  after  the  first  shock  was  over  the  companies  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  regular  services,  substanti- 
ally without  alteration,  for  several  months.  But  the 
hope  of  an  early  peace  was  not  realised,  and  while  the 
strain  of  war  proved  greater  than  anyone  had  antici- 
pated, the  position  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
attitude  of  labour  at  home.  So  at  length  it  became  ap- 
parent that  public  facilities  must  be  curtailed.  The 
first  serious  step  was  taken  in  March,  191 5,  when  the 
issue  of  every  kind  of  cheap  tickets  was  suspended. 
This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  arrangements 
for  collecting  and  delivering  luggage  or  for  sending  it 
in  advance — a  modern  innovation  which  had  perhaps 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  British  trav- 
elling pleasant;  cross-country  through  trains,  dining 
cars,  and  sleeping  cars  ceased  to  run  ;  many  stations, 
branch  lines,  and  alternative  routes  were  closed ;  on 
some  lines  soap,  towels,  and  even  water  disappeared 
from  the  lavatories;  fares  were  raised  by  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  ;  and,  most  vital  change  of  all,  existing 
timetables  were  generally  cancelled  and  every  fast  train 
in  the  country  was  withdrawn.  The  new  timetables 
which  came  into  operation  in  January,  1917,  provided 
only  a  very  inadequate  number  of  very  slow  trains ;  and 
as  these  were  largely  used  by  troops  and  other  persons 
travelling  without  payment,  overcrowding  became  uni- 
versal and  excessive,  and  for  the  first  time  in  British 
railway  history,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  or- 
dinary unprivileged  passenger,  no  matter  how  far  he 
was  going  or  how  much  he  had  paid  for  conveyance, 
was  not  entitled  to  a  seat,  but  must  be  thankful  if  he 
could  find  a  few  inches  of  standing  room. 

Thus  when  hostilities  came  to  an  end  in  November, 
191H,  all  the  amenities  of  travel  evolved  during  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  competition  had  been  lost;  and 
in  view  of  the  combined  effect  of  low  speed,  high 
charges,  and  general  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  the 
train  services  were  less  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  civilian  requirements 
must  in  any  case  have  been  neglected;  but  if  the  com- 
panies had  remained  in  lull  and  independent  control  of 


their  lines,  with  power  to  charge  the  Government  on  a 
commercial  basis  for  accommodation  actually  pro- 
vided, it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  deteriora- 
tion would  not  have  been  so  rapid  or  so  complete.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  war  is  now  definitely  a  thing  of 
the  past;  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its 
influence  being  largely  eliminated.  The  timetables  of 
the  present  summer  are  therefore  of  peculiar  interest  as 
giving  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
ground  lost  is  likely  to  be  recovered ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  whole  they  are  extremely  disappoint- 
ing. Working  expenses  have  risen  so  heavily  that 
under  present  conditions  a  return  to  the  old  scale  of 
fares  is  impossible,  but  the  public  may  fairly  ask  that 
the  railway  services  which  before  the  war  were  both 
cheap  and  efficient  should  for  the  future  be  at  least 
either  cheap  or  efficient ;  at  present  they  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

In  a  business  community  quick  transit  for  passengers 
and  mails  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  telephone  may 
supplement,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of,  written  docu- 
ments or  a  personal  interview ;  and  for  business  pur- 
poses speed  is  more  valuable  in  railway  work  than  any 
other  quality.  But  it  is  just  in  relation  to  speed  that 
the  present  service  between  London  and  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  is  most  unsatisfactory.  .  Before 
the  war  the  standard  time  for  trains  by  both  routes  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham  was  two  hours ;  now  no 
train  takes  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  Fourteen 
years  ago  expresses  ran  from  London  to  Manchester  by 
the  North  Western  line  in  3^  hours,  by  the  Midland  in 
3  hrs.  35  min. ,  and  by  the  Great  Central  in  3  hrs.  50 
min.  ;  to-day  the  best  time  is  4  hrs.  30  min.  To  Liver- 
pool the  pre-war  time  was  3  hrs.  35  min.  ;  now  the  jour- 
ney requires  four  hours  and  a  half.  As  long  ago  as 
1880,  with  the  small  locomotives  and  inferior  permanent 
way  then  in  use,  a  West  Riding  merchant  could  travel 
from  Leeds  to  London  in  3  hrs.  45  min.  ;  and  by  subse- 
quent acceleration  the  time  was  reduced  to  3  hrs.  30 
min.    To-day  the  best  train  takes  4  hrs.  20  min. 

Bristol  and  the  Welsh  ports  have  fared  comparatively 
well  in  the  general  collapse,  but  the  North  East  Coast 
has  suffered  severely ;  and  the  Scotch  express  services, 
formerly  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  are  now  quite  the 
worst.  For  example,  the  journey  from  Euston  to  Aber- 
deen, which  during  the  race  in  August,  1895,  was  ac- 
complished in  8 hrs.  32  min.,  now  occupies  nearly  14 
hours. 

For  pleasure  traffic  high  speed  is  less  essential, 
though  when  given  it  has  been  found  very  profitable. 
Such  expresses  as  those  from  London  to  Brighton  in  an 
hour,  to  Bournemouth  in  two  hours,  or  to  Penzance  in 
6 hrs.  35  min.,  were  exceedingly  popular  and  successful, 
and  better  perhaps  than  any  of  them  was  the  seaside 
train  from  Leeds  to  Scarborough  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Needless  to  say,  under  Government  control 
all  these  services  have  disappeared,  presumably  never 
to  return. 

To  a  student  of  railway  affairs  a  generation  ago  the 
present  timetables  would  offer  many  surprises.  The 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  companies,  which  in  hap- 
pier days  served  their  districts  admirably,  now  have  not 
a  single  decent  train  between  them  ;  and  anyone  com- 
paring the  North  Eastern  system  as  it  is  with  the  North 
Eastern  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  the  Gcddes  party, 
must  regard  the  Ways  and  Communications  Bill  with 
alarm.  Strangely  enough,  the  one  company  which 
emerges  with  credit  is  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham. 
As  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  the  Kentish  lines 
have  been  spoken  of  with  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  many 
of  tin  li.utlrst  things  said  about  them  have  been  well 
deserved,  but  for  the  summer  of  1919  the  county  of 
Kent  is  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  enjoying  an  ex- 
press train  service  which  is  better  than  the  best  pro- 
vided before  the  war  and  is  reasonably  satisfactory  in 
itself. 

It  may  In-  added  that  the  companies  follow  the  curi- 
ous and  not  very  honest  practice  of  printing  two  dis- 
trict timetables,  one  for  t lit"  information  of  the  public 
and  the  other  for  circulation  amongst  the  railway  stall. 
These  timetables  not  infrequently  differ,  vbut  as  the 
former  alone  is  accessible  to  passengers  and  is  that  on 
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which  the  contract  of  carriage  is  based,  the  times  here 
quoted  are  taken  from  it  exclusively. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  speed,  many  war-time 
evils  remain  unabated  and  seem  likely  to  become  per- 
manent :  the  gross  overcrowding,  for  instance,  which 
still  prevails  in  the  Scotch  expresses,  pays  the  railways 
so  well  that  they  will  never  willingly  abandon  it.  And 
the  nation  must  reconcile  itself  to  the  fact  that  in  rail- 
way affairs  with  the  cessation  of  competitive  enterprise 
Britain  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  second-class  power. 

Here  are  some  contrasts  in  British  railway  services 
past  and  present : — 

Past. 
2hrs. 
3hrs.  30min. 
3  hrs.  35min. 
8  hrs. 


London — Birmingham 
London — Manchester 
London — Liverpool 
London — Glasgow 
London — Edinburgh. 

(D.  From  King's  Cross 

(2)  .  From  Euston 

(3)  .  From  St.  Pancras 
London — Bournemouth 
London  (Waterloo) — Exeter 
London — Newcastle 


Present. 
2  hrs.  30  min. 
4  hrs.  30  min. 
4  hrs.  30  min. 
9  hrs.  30  min. 


7  hrs.  30  min. 
8  hrs. 

8  hrs.  20  min. 
2  hrs. 

3  hrs.  12  min. 
5  hrs.  12  min. 


9  hrs. 
No  service. 
No  service. 

2  hrs.  31  min. 

3  hrs.  58  min. 
5  hrs.  55  min. 


And,  to  conclude,  the  running  of  the  principal  Scotch 
express  shows  the  "  progress  "  made  by  the  Midland 
Company  in  forty  years. 

St.  Pancras  to  Carlisle — 

1870 — St.  Pancras  dep.  to. ^5.  Carlisle  arr.  6.5, 
with  a  stop  for  dinner  at  Normanton. 

191c) — St.  Pancras  dep.  10.  qo.  Carlisle  arr.  6.47, 
with  no  stop  of  any  length. 

THE  CREATOR. 

I  will  make  beauty,  though 

No  man  should  heed ; 
I  will  make  beauty  grow 

For  my  own  need ; 
Though  men  would  lesson  nie, 

•Drive  and  direct 
With  rods  of  poverty, 

Hate  or  neglect, 
I  will  obey  but  one 

Master  and  Lord, 
Strive  till  his  will  be  done, 

Bow  to  his  word  ; 
His  rod  is  living  death, 

Slavery,  shame ; 
His  reward  but  a  breath 

Fleeting-  as  flame ; 
Yet  for  that  transience, 

Yet  for  that  edeam, 
I  will  break  chains  of  sense — 

Die  for  a  dream. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

DRYDEN'S  PLAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Montague  Summers  dissents,  in  no  very 
courteous  language,  from  my  statement  that  Dryden's 
plays  were  "  pot-boilers  "  and  "  are  best  forgotten." 
My  phrases  mean  that  the  plays  were  written  for 
bread,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  Dryden.  This  is  a  eommonolace  of  the 
critics,  and  is  admitted  by  Dryden  himself.  In  Dr. 
Tohnson's  Life  of  Dryden  occurs  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stage,  'to  which,'  savs  he,  '  my  genius 
never  much  inclined  me,'  merely  as  the  most  profitable 
market  for  poetrv."  W.  D.  Christie,  in  his  justly  es- 
teemed introduction  to  '  Select  Poems  '  hv  Dryden  in 
the  Clarendon  Pre^s  series,  writes:  "The  plays  of 
Drvden,  as  plays,  contribute  little  to  his  fame.  They 
v ff  mostly  hastily  comnosed,  and  written  as  money- 
makinc  ta<-ks.  But  there  are  scattered  through  them 
many  beautiful  passages  of  pure  and  noble  thought  "  ; 
this  nobody  denies,  though  there  are  also  scattered 
many  gross  indecencies.  The  latest  and  not  the  least 
competent  of  Dryden's  critics  is  Dr.  A.  W.  Verrall,  late 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 


College,  Cambridge.  His  Lectures  on  Dryden,  de- 
livered from  his  chair  at  Cambridge,  were  published 
by  his  widow  five  years  ago.  On  pp.  16  and  17  occurs 
the  following  passage  :  "  The  Poet  Laureateship,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1670,  brought  him  ^200  a  year,  and 
to  this  was  added  later  another  pension  of  £100  a 
year.  But  his  salary  was  ill  paid,  and  remunerative 
work  was  necessary  to  him.  This  the  theatre  pro- 
vided, and  his  main  work  during  twenty  years  was  for 
the  stage.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  he  knew  him- 
self, for  he  had  hardly  any  real  dramatic  power;  he 
could  make  situations  but  not  characters,  and  the 
characters  that  he  describes  can  never  be  really  pic- 
tured. Further,  the  coarseness  of  the  stage  encour- 
aged Dryden's  worst  tendency,  and  infected  other 
work,  such  as  his  songs,  and  even  the  opening  lines 
of  'Absalom  and  Achitophel. '  "  An  article  written 
within  the  limits  of  your  Review  on  so  big  a  subject 
as  Dryden  must  necessarily  be  superficial ;  but  it  need 
not  therefore  be  inaccurate,  or  shallow,  or  unjust. 

Mr.  Summers  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  admire  Dry- 
den's Plays,  and  to  pile  "  scintillating  "  on  "  superb  " 
and  "  exquisite  "  on  "scintillating."  But  he  has  r\(r 
position  in  the  world  of  letters  that  I  know  of  whicl 
entitles  him  to  dismiss  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
W.  D.  Christie,  and  Professor  Verrall  as  "  inep' 
criticism,"  or  to  describe  the  mentality  of  those  distin- 
guished men  as  "  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance."  Of 
course,  these  rudenesses  were  meant  for  poor  me ;  but 
mv  article  merely  followed  the  best  critics,  a  course 
which  I  prefer  to  singularity. 

Mr.  Montague  Summers  is  puffed  up  with  a  very 
common  form  of  literary  pride.  He  has  read  some- 
thing which  the  vast  maiority  of  other  men  have  not 
read,  and  never  will.  When  therefore  any  one  comes 
along  and  ventures  to  say  that  what  he  has  read  is 
not  worth  reading,  he  is  very  angry.  It  is  the  fate 
of  every  great  writer  to  be  doggred  bv  idolaters  who 
persist  in  admiring-  his  faults  and  follies ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  sav  whether  he  suffers  more  from  detraction 
than  from  foolish  praise. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 

THE  DRUNKEN  HELOT  :  AMERICAN 
MANNERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  Spartan  parent  in  order  to  warn  his  chil- 
dren against  intemperance,  made  one  of  his  helots 
drunk,  and  exhibited  him  in  that  offensive  condition  to 
the  rising  generation.  I  suppose  that  your  object  in 
publishing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wade,  of  Illinois,  is  to 
show  decent  Americans  what  one  of  their  own  real 
bounders  looks  like  in"  cold  print.  The  letter  oug-ht  to 
be  a  warning,  for  it  is  surely  a  monument  of  bad  taste 
and  bad  manners. — Yours  truly, 

F.  A.  G. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Edward  I.  Wade,  tells 
us  that  his  ancestors  are  English.  Either  he  is  a  very 
deg-enerate  Neoptolemus,  or  those  ancestors  were 
rebels  against  their  king,  and  verv  likely  took  part  in 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  latter  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  Mr.  Wade's  language  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
stuff  which  filled  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  been  taught  in 
American  schools  and  history  books  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

I  read  vour  article  on  "The  Americans  in  Paris." 
It  was  perfectly  polite,  g-ood-humoured,  and  amusing. 
It  chaffed  the  Americans  as  one  chaffs  a  boisterous 
schoolboy.  The  Americans  can't  stand  chaff — that  we 
all  know  :  but  the  vulvar  and  ludicrous  letter  you  print 
is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  national  mind.  It  is  a  per- 
fect exhibition  of  the  American  cad,  and  everv  nation 
has  its  cads.  If  that,  let  us  hope,  dwindling  class  likes 
to  cherish  the  delusion  that  America  won  the  war,  and 
that  America  is  going-  to  take  the  place  of  Germany  as 
the  world's  bullv,  why  disturb  the  dream?  It  amuses 
them,  and  doesn't  as  yet  hurt  ns. 

Yours  tndy, 

A  Briton. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  first  I  was  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Edward  I. 
Wade's  letter  (which  appeared  in  last  week's  Satur- 
day Review)  seriously,  but  his  extraordinary  state- 
ments lead  one  to  believe  that  he  has  given  his  keeper 
the  slip.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  result  of  "  Prohibi- 
tion."   It  is  apparent  that  he  cannot  be  an  American. 

He  says,  "Take  the  sneer  and  snarl  from  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  you  have  little  left  but  a  stomach  built  for 
beef  and  booze."  Well — take  the  sneer  and  snarl  from 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade,  and  I  should  think  that  nothing 
remained  but  a  fat  cigar  and  a  suit  of  clothes  that  fitted 
where  they  touched. 

No;  England  at  the  present  time  cannot  boast  of 
wealth  ;  but  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  second- 
fiddle  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Wade  does  not  understand — that's  all  there  is 
in  it.  As  a  humorous  work,  it's  great;  as  an  expres- 
sion of  general  opinion  in  America,  it's  rotten. 

His  closing  remark  is  very  funny.  (I  don't  wish  to 
praise  him,  for  fear  he  starts  again).  "The  only 
thing,"  he  says,  "  the  average  Englishman  will  ever 
know  of  heaven  is  America."  Observe  the  small  "h" 
and  the  capital  "  A."  If  this  be  the  case,  thank  good- 
ness, there's  an  alternative. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  Englander." 

10th  August,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Americans,  like  most  young  people,  are  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  criticism,  but  the  "  semblance,  at 
least,  of  amity  and  mutual  forbearance,"  which  your 
irate  American  correspondent  "had  hoped  that  the  two 
English-speaking  nations  would  be  able  to  maintain," 
surely  does  not  involve  a  treaty  of  mutual  admiration. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Americans  are  a 
great  nation,  but  that  admission  does  not  imply  that 
they  are  necessarily  a  perfect  people. 

Many  of  us  regard  with  resignation  the  probabilitv 
lon<r  ago  foreshadowed  by  Lecky,  of  the  balance  of 
world  power  shifting  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  we  try  to  regard  the  prospect  without 
bitterness,  if  not  without  regret;  but  realising  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  position  as  the  lead- 
ing nation  is  the  exhaustion  of  our  resources  in  a 
struggle  for  liberty  on  behalf  of  people  like  Mr.  Wade, 
who  were  "too  proud  to  fisrht  "  until  the  enemy  were 
already  exhausted,  we  feel  it  ill  bcomes  an  American 
to  taunt  us  with  our  lost  ascendancy,  which,  no  doubt, 
to  an  American  means  depreciated  currency. 

The  English  language  is,  at  least  so  far  as  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow  and  Tames  are  concerned,  the 
language  of  America.  American  political  institutions, 
at  least  in  their  best  aspects,  are  based  on  English 
models.  Practically  all  that  is  valuable  in  American 
culture  is  of  British  origin.  We  are  content,  since  it 
must  be  so,  to  resign  our  lead  in  world  affairs  to 
America,  but  at  least  we  may  ask  that  they  shall  en- 
deavour not  to  debase  the  high  tradition  that  we  have 
left  them. 

In  the  meantime,  while  America  makes  dollars  and 
leads  Leagues  of  Nations,  a  useful  function  may  still 
be  served  by  England  and  Prance  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  culture  and  art,  since  the  atmosphere  of  the  "great 
democracy  of  the  West  "  appears  to  be  unfortunately 
inimical  to  these;  at  least  their  only  two  men  of  nn- 
nuestionablv  first  rank  in  these  neglected  walks,  Henry 
James  and  Whistler,  found  it  good  for  their  souls'  sake 
to  lake  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Europe. 

Yours  truly, 

Ritson  Rf.nnei.i.. 

Glasgow. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  -T  am  distressed  at  reading1  the  letter  in  your 
last  issue  of  Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade. 

I  know  something  of  America,  both  East  and  West, 
and,  thontrh  I  do  not  know  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  I  know 
oilier  parts  of  that  prosperous  and  progressive  State, 
rind  was  for  years  a  director  of  one  of  its  most  flourish- 
ing industries. 


I  earnestly  hope  your  readers  will  not  think  that  Mr. 
Wade  is  a  representative  American,  or  that  his  views 
or  his  sense  of  propriety  are  those  generally  entertained 
in  his  country. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  Mr.  Wade's  allegations 
about  the  war,  or  his  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  paroxysms  of  brotherly  affection  that  dis- 
tinguished the  public  foregatherings  of  American  and 
British  soldiers. " 

A  gentleman  who  could  write  such  a  letter  as  his, 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  as  impervious  to  obvious  facts 
and  figures,  as  a  German  prince  who;  recently  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  King  George. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  publish  for  polemic  purposes 
perfectly  well  known  facts  and  figures,  which  would 
shew  the  impropriety,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  your 
correspondent's  letter,  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  thous- 
ands of  our  kindest  and  best  friends  in  America,  who, 
without  any  evidence  from  our  side,  would  be  the  first 
to  repudiate  all  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wade's  deplorable 
letter. 

I  trust,  however,  your  readers  will  not  allow  the  sad 
want  of  manners  of  this  individual  American  to  make 
them  disregard  the  fact  that  America  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  England's  great  rival  and  competitor. 

We  wish  her  every  prosperity  and  success,  but,  if  we 
wish  to  retain  our  prosperity,  we  must  rely  not  on  our 
past  record,  but  on  our  present  industry  and  thrift. 

Yours  faithfully, 

An  Englishman. 


BOLSHEVISM  AT  OXFORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturtjay  Review. 

Sir, — Though  your  warning  is  timely,  your  fear  that 
Bolshevism  may  dig  itself  in  at  Oxford  is  unjustified. 
The  thickness  of  its  ancient  walls,  the  peculiar  virtues, 
mental  and  physical,  of  its  air,  its  aloofness  from  the 
world  of  thought  and  action,  are  guarantees  indeed  that 
it  will  preserve  undefiled  the  sanctity  of  the  past,  and 
resist  the  corrosion  of  the  future.  But  above  all,  the 
sturdy  Oxford  undergraduate,  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  squires  and  virile  country  parsons,  will  by  the 
vigour  of  his  contemptuous  pogrom  repel  the  miasma 
of  Bolshevism  to  the  foul  slums  from  which  it  has 
emanated. 

Yours  faithfully, 
An  Oxford  Graduate. 
Cavendish  Club,  119,  Piccadilly,  W.  1. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Personally  I  am  not  alarmed  to  learn  that  a 
lecturer  of  somewhat  advanced  views  has  been  ap- 
pointed at  Balliol.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any 
more  cause  for  anxiety  about  undergraduates'  opinions 
than  there  was  20  years  ago.  The  University  has 
always  included  plenty  of  juvenile  "poseurs"  whose 
chief  aim  in  life  is  to  be  different  to  other  people;  they 
are  very  amusing  and  perfectly  harmless.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  none  of  the  worst  types  of  agi- 
tators and  revolutionaries  to-day  are  Oxford  men.  The 
way  to  encourage  these  youthful  "  cranks"  is  to  take 
them  seriously,  as  the  writer  of  your  article  seems  in- 
clined to  do.  When  young  men  with  queer  ideas  come 
down  from  Oxford,  they  find  that  few  people  take  any 
interest  in  their  views  and  they  always  get  laughed  at. 
Mr.  Tawney's  appointment  is  really  no  great  or  alarm- 
ing innovation,  because  for  many  years  past  a  system 
of  logic  has  been  taught  at  Oxford  by  which  one  can 
quite  easily  argue  and  prove  black  to  be  white.  For- 
tunately, this  kind  of  sophistry  falls  absolutely  Hat  in 
the  outside  world. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.   MOORF-B  \YI  FY. 

47,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham, 
1 1  tli  August,  1919. 

[We  regard  Messrs.  Tawney  and  G.  D.  Cole,  the  one 
at  Balliol  and  tin-  other  at  Magdalen,  as  quite  the  worst 
type  of  agitators  and  revolutionaries.  They  write  Mr. 
Smillie's  reports. — Ed  S.R.]  v 
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EGYPTIAN  UNREST. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  undervalue  the 
interesting  information  given  by  your  correspondent 
last  week  about  Egypt,  surely  the  point  of  view  put  for- 
ward in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated.  He  states  that  "it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  if  home  opinion  inclined  to  treat 
recent  events  in  Egypt  as  indicating  a  widespread 
hostility  to  England."  If  he  merely  implies  that  the 
existing  hostility  should  be  concealed  from  the  British 
public,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  policy  of  obscurantism 
is  likely  to  conduce  to  a  rational  handling  of  the 
Egvptian,  or  any  other  question.  But  if  he  means  to 
assert  that  this  hostility  does  not  exist,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  see  how  he  squares  his  statement  with  the 
facts. 

A  revolution  breaks  out  which  is  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  domestic  and 
even  religious  quarrels  are  forgotten  ;  the  revolution- 
aries know  that  their  objects  are  unattainable,  and  yet 
they  pursue  them  with  fanatical  violence  and  hysterical 
irrationality ;  and  we  are  then  asked  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  widespread  hostility  to  the  foreign  domina- 
tion which  they  were  seeking  to  cast  off.  Isolated 
Englishmen  in  lonely  places  are  assaulted  and  mur- 
dered ;  natives  rush  up  to  Englishmen  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  shouting,  "  You  get  out  !  You  get 
out!"  This,  however,  is  merely  evidence  of  the  social 
popularity  of  the  English.  Vitriol  is  thrown  in  the 
faces  of  such  native  government  servants  as  continue 
in  their  work,  from  fear  of  losing  their  only  means  of 
livelihood.  In  this  we  must  learn  to  see  the  popular 
recognition  of  the  benefits  of  English  rule. 

In  spite  of  the.  most  palpable  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  cling  to  the  idea  that  all  natives  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fanatical  revolutionaries)  regard 
the  Englishman  as  a  beneficent  deity  from  whom  they 
gratefully  accept  the  priceless  benefits  of  civilized 
government,  which  they  fully  realize  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  obtaining  for  themselves.  The  native  races  of 
the  Empire  are  in  a  constant  condition  of  slushy  senti- 
ment. They  read  Mr.  Kipling's  Flag  of  England  and 
thrill  when  they  reach  the  passage  where  it  is  flung  on 
the  slaver  and  they  see  "the  slave  set  free."  They 
revel  in  the  realization  of  their  own  racial  inferiority 
and  in  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  altruistic  British 
Empire.  Surely  it  is  time  that  we  abandoned  such 
sentimental  nonsense,  invented  originally  in  a  feverish 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  Exeter  Hall  with 
the  interests  of  the  counting  house.  We  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  no  race — even  a  native  race — likes  be- 
ing ruled  by  a  foreigner — even  if  he  is  an  Englishman. 

If  there  is  a  race  likely  to  favour  English  rule,  it  is 
the  central  African  negro.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
English  he  had  no  government  and  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  war  and  insecurity.  The  Englishman  likes  the 
black  man,  and  the  black  man  likes  him.  There  is 
generally  a  peculiar  bond  of  affection  and  sympathy 
between  the  black  man  and  his  English  ruler.  Lastly, 
the  rough  and  impartial  justice  which  is  the  Black's 
chief  demand  is  admirably  given  him  by  the  British 
rule.  Here  then  we  should  hope  to  find  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  sentimentalist  school.  Here  at 
least  there  can  be  nothing  but  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  loyalty.  And  yet  what  is  the  actual  case?  The 
real  sentiments  of  the  average  Black  (provided  our 
sentimentalist  could  ever  discover  them)  would  be 
something  like  this,  "  WTe  have  a  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  you  English,  and  personally  we  like  you 
very  much.  We  would  rather  have  you  than  any  other 
kind  of  white  man  we  know,  and,  as  for  those  cursed 
Egyptians,  we  could  not  tolerate  them  for  a  single  day, 
but  if  we  could  be  sure  of  being  left  entirely  to  our- 
selves by  doing  so,  we  would  cut  all  your  throats  to- 
morrow with  the  greatest  pleasure.  What  have  you 
done  for  us  that  should  make  us  grateful  to  you?  You 
make  us  pay  taxes  and  you  make  us  work,  which  is  not 
only  intensely  annoying,  but  extremely  stupid.  Not 
content  with  that,  you  put  an  absolute  veto  on  private 
warfare,  which  is  our  only  really  satisfactory  national 
pastime.    No.    W«  would  rather  be  ruled  by  you  than 


by  anybody  else,  but  naturally  we  would  much  rather 
be  left  to  our  own  devices."  If  this  is  the  point  of  view 
of  those  races  most  likely  to  favour  British  rule,  is  it 
probable  that  we  shall  be  more  favourably  regarded 
in  less  favourable  conditions — in  Egypt,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  religious  differ- 
ences, but  with  mutual  temperamental  antipathy? 

Let  us  for  once  in  our  national  history  face  the  facts. 
We  are  compelled  by  various  motives  of  interest  to  re- 
main in  Egypt.  Firstly,  we  cannot  abandon  the 
country  without  abandoning  the  Suez  Canal. 
Secondly,  Egypt  if  left  to  itself  would  steer  straight 
towards  the  national  bankruptcy  from  which  we  origin- 
ally had  to  rescue  it.  Lastly,  Egypt  is  incapable  of  de- 
fending itself  against  the  Sudan  ;  and  the  inevitable 
Mahdist  invasion  would  jeopardize  all  the  large  com- 
mercial interests,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  every 
other  European  power.  We  do  not  possess,  and  never 
can  possess,  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  We  have,  however,  considerable  administra- 
tive gifts,  and  if  we  give  the  country  a  sound  adminis- 
tration, we  shall  at  least  achieve  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  and  shall  be  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
large  standing  army  in  the  country. 

But  if  we  set  up  a  sentimental  ideal  of  Empire  on 
which  reality  is  not  allowed  to  impinge,  the  administra- 
tion of  Egypt  is  likely  to  remain  in  its  present  amor- 
phous and  grotesque  condition. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  G. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  are  passing  through  such  a  period  of  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  action,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cry 
halt  and  take  breath  in  the  midst  of  this  witches'  sab- 
bath. "  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,"  is  quite 
a  consoling  maxim  to  the  person  who  has  not  the  cour- 
age and  the  wit  to  look  the  driver  in  the  face  and  put 
a  straight  question  to>  him. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  while  attending  a  public  meet- 
ing, I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  need  for  pausing 
and  questioning  current  ideas  somewhat  closely.  _  A 
member  of  the  audience  interrupted  with  the  question 
whether  the  speaker  challenged  the  right  of  the 
workers  to  strike.  The  speaker,  a  public  man,  felt 
that  he  had  "  put  his  foot  in  it,"  and  hastened  to  as- 
sure the  audience  that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the 
impression  that  he  denied  the  workers'  right  to  strike, 
etc.,  and  the  speech  went  on  as  before. 

Now  there  is  a  moral  to  this  incident,  which  I  should 
like  to  point.  Everyone  has  heard  that  "  ideas  rule  the 
world."  To  the  majority,  this  is  nothing  but  clap- 
trap, in  spite  of  its  truth  and  its  tremendous  practical 
significance,  especially  at  this  critical  juncture.  At 
the  present  moment,  what  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
serious  industrial  and  political  state  of  this  country  is 
an  idea  which  has  been  sedulously  sown  in  the  workers' 
mind.  The  politician  has  pandered  to  the  trade-unions 
for  so  long  that  the  latter  have  got  their  grip  on  the 
throat  of  the  country  and  will  throttle  the  life  out  of  the 
nation,  unless  the  proper  measures  are  taken  im- 
mediately. 

The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  put  a 
straight  question — who  gave  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity the  power  or  the  right  to  paralyse  the  nation  ? 

As  soon  as  this  question  is  answered,  the  proper 
action  will  follow  naturally.  But  until  this  point  is  set- 
tled once  for  all,  things  will  drift  and  drift  until 
national  existence  becomes  impossible. 

The  workman  claims  the  right  to  live  and  to  work 
for  a  living  wage.  Well  and  good,  for  he  is  part  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  moves  and  has  his 
being.  But  he  forgets  that  without  this  community  of 
which  he  is  part  and  parcel,  he  has  no  right  whatever. 
Suppose  he  lived  in  the  moon,  what  becomes  of  his 
right  on  this  planet?  The  moment  the  idea  is  grasped, 
the  converse  holds  good— he  has  no  right  to  stab  the 
community  in  the  back  by  claiming  the  right  to  strike 
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when  and  how  he  pleases.  If  he  has  grievances  he 
must  submit  them  to  a  court  set  up  by  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  He  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
It  is  nothing  but  diabolical  hypocrisy  to  claim  the  full 
benefit  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  one  day,  and  to  play 
the  part  of  pirate  and  wrecker  another  day.  That  is 
what  the  idea  of  the  "  right  to  strike  "  really  amounts 
to. 

It  is  no  use  to  point  to  the  past  and  refer  to  the  bene- 
fit of  trade-unions.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  that 
evolution  is  going  forward  compels  us  to  change  our 
ideas  and  march  in  line  with  the  common  destiny  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  regarding  the  "right  to  strike 
as  just  and  laudable  in  all  circumstances,  it  must  be 
branded  as  absolutely  wrong,  hateful,  and  diabolical 
at  the  present  stage  of  national  life,  and  the  agitators 
must  be  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  democratic  pro- 
gress. A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  the 
persons  who  foment  strikes  and  disunion  at  the 
moment  are  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  democ- 
racy, which,  apart  from  justice,  self-control,  and  a  love 
of  progress,  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion  leading  to  the 
very  worst  tyranny.  So  it  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  for  Nature  never  varies.  As  we  sow, 
so  we  reap. 

Mankind  is  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  its  history, 
and  this  era  can  only  be  based  upon  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  human  evolution,  not 
upon  the  selfishness  and  tyranny  of  a  section  or  class  of 
the  community.  The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
to  suppress  immediately  the  idea  of  the  "  right  to 
strike  "  and  to1  refer  all  disputes  about  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labour  to  a  properly  constituted  Public 
Court,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  carried  on  in 
public.  To  allow  this  kind  of  thing  to  go  on  much 
longer  is  stupid,  for  it  has  no  sense  or  argument  in  its 
favour.  It  is  nothing  but  the  auto-suggestion  of  a  de- 
lusion which  has  obsessed  the  workers  and  the  politi- 
cian. When  public  opinion  is  formulated  upon  such  a 
subject  as  this,  it  will  immediately  enforce  itself  upon  a 
selfish  and  ignorant  spirit  of  agitation. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Lovell. 

94,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

WAR  MEMORIALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  .Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Epitaphs  and  memorials  are  proverbially  diffi- 
cult subjects,  and  when  Sir  Cecil  Smith  draws  attention 
to  their  poor  literary  quality,  to  the  repetition  of  hack- 
neyed lines  and  so  forth,  one  cannot  but  think  he  has 
indeed  occasion  for  criticism.  It  is  suggested  that 
some  anthology  is  required  as  a  storehouse  upon  which 
intending  memorialists  may  draw.  Is  not  the  Palatine 
anthology  just  such  a  storehouse?  Why  is  the  Greek 
language,  the  letters  of  which  also  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful known,  taboo  upon  a  tombstone?  What  can  be 
briefer  or  better  than  thisi? 

Hieron  hupnon 
Koimontai  :  thneskein  me  lege  tous  agathous. 

Such  gems  are  almost  untranslatable,  but  the  follow- 
ing has  only  six  short  superfluous  words  : 

Nay  !    Say  not  of  the  brave,  they  die, 

They  only  keep  a  holy  sleep, 
Though  in  their  graves  they  lie. 

The  Greek  and  an  English  translation  might  find  a 
place  upon  the  record.  Whence  comes  the  epitaph  in 
the  Churchyard  here,  which  meets,  alas  !  the  case  of 
thousands  of  our  gallant  youths? 

On  to  thanein  algeinon  epei  to  ge  pasi  peprotai, 
Alia  prin  helikies  kai  goneon  proteron. 
To  die  is  no  disaster,  for  'tis  of  all  the  fate, 
Hut  to  die  before  one's  parents  and  ere  reaching 
man's  estate. 

Then  why  does  not  some  one  try  to  translate  "  Aster 
prin  men  clampes,"  whidi  may  be  found  in  English 
(prose)  in  Romscy  Abbey?  Perhaps  it  has  a  slightly 
pagan  flaVOVr,  but,  if  it  is  pagan,  it  is  also  perfect. 


Latin,    no    doubt,    will    supply    many  appropriate 
memorials,  but  is  the  most  widely  used  line  of  all  that 
language  offers  really  appropriate  and  can  "  Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,"  really  be  separated  from 
the  following  lines?      I  cannot  help  thinking  Horace 
meant  in  his  accustomed  vein,  "  It  does  not  pay  to  run 
away."    No  one  translates,  what  everyone  assumes  is 
understood.     But  one  might  render  the  stanza  thus  : — 
How  sweet  his  lot,  who  for  his  country  dies  ! 
But  death  as  surely  finds  the  man  who  flies, 
Nor  spares  the  unwarlike  youth,  so  soft  and  slack, 
But  smites  his  nerveless  knees  and  timid  back. 

Lastly,  and  to  return  to  the  Greek,  why  not  the  one 
beautiful  word,  "  eupsuchei  "  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Rees. 

Aylwards  Chase,  Stanmore. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  put  the  Greek  into 
Greek  type,  which  the  modern  printer  seems  to  view 
much  as  Jack  Cade  did  Latin.  —  Ed.  5.2?.] 

OECOPHYLLA:  ANOTHER  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  correction  of  the  spelling  of  oecophylhc 
by  your  reviewer  is  of  comparatively  little  importance 
compared  with  a  correction  of  his  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  nest  of  this  well-known  tropical  ant. 
He  states  that  the  ants  capture  and  enslave  a  spider, 
employing  it  to  spin  the  web-nest.  This  is  far  from 
the  real  story  of  its  construction.  The  OecophyUa 
ants  have  very  long  legs  and  when  they  wish  to  build 
the  nest  or  it  requires  repair,  a  number  holding  the 
edge  of  one  leaf  with  their  jaws  and  the  edge  of 
another  with  their  hind  legs,  draw  the  two  edges  of 
the  leaves  together.  Another  ant  runs  into  the  nest  and 
brings  out  in  its  mouth  a  larva ;  it  applies  the  mouth 
of  the  larva  to  one  side  of  the  leaf,  where  it  emits 
some  silk ;  then  the  ant  runs  to  the  other  leaf,  where 
it  fixes  the  silk  thread  from  the  mouth  of  the  larva. 
Backwards  and  forwards  it  runs  till  the  little  grub's 
supply  of  silk  is  exhausted,  when  it  retires  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  nest  and  brings  out  another  baby  till  the 
work  is  done,  when  the  other  ants  which  have  been 
holding  the  leaves  in  position  let  go  and  retire  into  the 
nest.  It  is  even  more  economical,  I  think,  to  use  the 
babies  as  spinning  machines  than  to  enslave  a  spider 
for  the  purpose.  I  described  this  remarkable  nest  for- 
mation, I  believe  for  the  first  time,  in  1890,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Straits  Asiatic  Society,  and  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  operation  since.  There  is  a  spider 
connected  with  the  Oecophylhv's  nest,  but  it  plays  no 
part  in  the  construction.  It  is  coloured  like  the  ant, 
bright  orange  red,  and  its  abdomen  is  shaped  like  the 
head  of  the  ant,  the  black  contents  of  the  intestines 
representing  the  eyes  and  the  hind  legs  carried  so  as  to 
look  like  the  antennae  of  the  ant.  It  lives  in  the  nest 
and  only  spins  a  small  disc-web  on  a  leaf  to  hold  on  by. 
I  have  seen  it  capture  one  of  the  ants  and  descend  01 
a  thread  to  a  safe  distance  below  the  nest  to  suck  the 
juices  of  its  victim.  The  ants  seem  utterly  to  ignore 
its  existence  and  do  not  molest  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Naturalist. 

SECOND  CHAMBER  OR  SECOND  PIDDLE? 
To  the  Editor  of  Tin-:  Saturday  REVIEW. 

Siu, — The  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  in  which  it  plays  second  fiddle  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  those  who  realise  how  important  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  we  should  have 
a  Second  Chamber,  with  a  soul  of  its  own,  cannot  but 
be  concerned  at  the  constant  failure  of  the  House  ol 
Lords  to  assert  itself. 

The  latest  instance  is  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  Re- 
storing l're-War  Trade  Practices.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  consider  whether  the  Government  were  right  in  the 
pledge  thev  gave  to  the  Trade-Unions  to  iVstore  these 
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practices,  and  of  course  the  pledge  had  to  be  honoured, 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  these  practices  were  legitimate.  The 
great  defect  of  the  measure  is  that  it  fails  to  set  out,  or 
define  in  any  way,  what  the  practices  are  which  the 
measure  restores  and  makes  legal. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Petition  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
which  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  Before  the  war  the  practice  of  preventing  a  man 
from  learning  a  trade  obtained  in  some  places.  Your 
Petitioner  hopes  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Bill  shall 
make  this  practice  legal  in  future.  If,  however,  it 
be  thought  that  the  pledge  given  by  the  Government 
involves  this,  then  your  Petitioner  appeals  to  Your 
Lordships'  House  to  so  amend  the  Bill  that  the 
wounded  returned  from  the  war  shall  not  be  within 
the  ban.  And  in  any  case  your  Petitioner  prays 
your  Lordships'  House  to  so  amend  the  Bill  that  it 
shall  be  clearly  stated  therein  what  practices  are  re- 
stored and  made  legal  by  the  Measure." 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Mark  H.  Judge. 

7,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i. 
1  ith  August,  1919. 

AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  numerous  readers  who  re- 
plied to  my  letter  of  last  April,  to  know  that  whilst 
making  researches  for  my  Bibliography,  I  have  found 
what  is  probably  an  unique  oil  painting  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

It  is  a  finished  picture  on  an  unframed  canvas,  30  in. 
by  25  in.,  and  is  a  version  of  a  well-known  black  and 
white  drawing.  Its  condition  was  somewhat  dirty 
when  discovered,  and  it  is  now  being  cleaned. 

Major  Haldane  Macfall  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  the 
well-known  Beardsley  collector,  are  both  of  opinion 
that  it  is  genuine. 

Major  Macfall  writes: — "I  have  never  before  seen 
a  picture  in  colour  by  Beardsley  that  gave  the  slightest 
hint  that  he  might  become  a  painter,  but  on  seeing  this 
'Caprice,'  I  feel  sorry  he  did  not  persist.  Of  course 
the  history  of  the  picture  makes  it  absolutely  certain  to 
have  been  by  Beardsley,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the 
only  proof  to  which  I  pay  any  attention,  is  the  craft  and 
achievement  of  the  work." 

A  curious  fact  is  that  on  the  back  of  the  canvas  is  an 
unfinished  sketch  in  oils  which  is  recorded  in  Mr. 
Aylmer  Vallance's  Catalogue  (1909,  John  Lane).  I 
hope  to  place  this  picture,  when  cleaned,  within  reach 
of  any  who  may  be  interested. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Georges  Dekry. 

34,  Oakley  Crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W.3. 
August  9th,  1909. 

INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— While  a  reasonable  and  seasonable  cry  for 
increased  production  goes  up  from  all  responsible 
quarters,  and  their  prophylactic  of  national  bankruptcy 
awakes  warning  echoes  from  all  minds  all  over  the  land 
— except  where  mad  strikers  adopt  the  suicidal  course 
of  destroying  the  sources  of  their  support  in  pursuit  of 
insane  revenge — surely  thoughtful  persons  must  be 
anxious  to  see  practical  results  flowing  from  the  adop- 
tion of  theories.  Passing  through  portions  of  France 
before  the  war,  I  was  arrested  by  protected  patches  of 
land,  which  I  was  informed  represented  Intensive  Cul- 
tivation. What  this  means  is  the  concentration  on 
land  of  scientific  processes  which,  without  exhausting- 
the  land,  secure  a  larger  out-turn  of  food  and  some 
kinds  of  raw  material  than  can  be  secured  by  ordinary 
processes.  Has  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  taken  any 
serious  and  extensive  steps  to  set  up  Intensive  Cultiva- 
tion in  Britain?    If  not,  why  not?    If  yes,  where? 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Madge, 


REVIEWS 

AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

Cecil  Spring-Rice.     By  Valentine  Chirol.    John  Mur- 
ray.    (>s.  net. 

THERE  are  not  many  Ambassadors  of  the  old  rock 
left  :  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Sir  George  Buch- 
anan, and  Sir  Edward  Goschen  having  retired,  Sir 
Rcnnell  Rodd  is  the  only  one  left.  They  have  been 
vulgarly  abused,  though  their  diplomacy  was  at  least  as 
successful,  and  more  honourable,  than  the  new  methods 
of  democracy,  as  exhibited  at  Paris.  But  the  old  type 
will  not  be  repeated  ;  indeed,  their  functions  will  be  so 
changed  that  the  old  school  of  Ambassador  would  be 
quite  unfitted  for  them.  If  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
comes a  reality,  diplomacy,  in  the  sense  of  international 
politics,  will  be  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  Sir  Eric 
Drummond  at  Geneva.  The  new  Ambassador  will  be 
a  glorified  Consul-General.  For  the  diplomacy  of  mak- 
ing- contracts  and  securing  concessions  the  subject  of 
this  monograph  was  not  adapted,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
the  reason  why,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  re- 
placed at  Washington  by  Lord  Reading,  who  is  to  the 
(financial)  manner  born. 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol  has  written  a  charming  and 
pathetic  monograph  in  memory  of  his  friend.  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  was  the  grandson  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  created  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  mercilessly  assailed  by  Disraeli  in  the  '  Runnymede 
Letters. '  Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  (then  in  the 
meridian  of  its  reputation  under  Jowett,  before  Mr. 
Tawney  had  been  appointed  to  lecture  on  economics) 
Cecil  Spring-Rice,  as  things  were  ordered  in  the  eigh- 
ties, was  not  likely  to  be  left  waiting  in  the  outer  courts 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  became  Lord  Granville's 
private  secretary  in  1882,  and  afterwards  precis  writer 
to  Lord  Roseberv.  His  most  valuable  training  was  his 
time  as  second  secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin  from 
1895  to  1898,  the  years  immediately  following  Bis- 
marck's dismissal,  when  William  was  beginning  to  lay 
the  plans  of  his  hegemony  of  Europe.  He  was  in  Ber- 
lin when  the  Kaiser  sent  his  telegram  of  congratulation 
to  Kruger  on  the  failure  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  he 
must  then  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  real  drift  of 
Germany's  policy.  From  Berlin  Spring-Rice  went  the 
round  of  important  diplomatic  posts,  for  he  was  not 
one  of  those  to  be  relegated  to  South  America,  or  to  be 
left  languishing  at  Stuttgart  or  Belgrade.  He  went  to 
Constantinople,  Teheran,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  Lascelles, 
our  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  in  191 2,  fateful  year, 
he  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  had  been  as  at- 
tache, in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador.  The  air  was 
already  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  coming 
storm.  The  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and  for  the  first 
two  years  (1914  to  1916)  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  had  as 
unpleasant  and  as  difficult  a  part  to  play  as  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  Ambassador.  The  United  States  were 
neutral,  but  supplying  Britain  and  France  with  war  ma- 
terial ;  there  was  a  strong-  German  party  (then  as  now) 
in  America;  Count  Bernstorff  and  Dr.  Dumba  were 
pursuing  their  devilish  activities ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  murder  of  the  British  Ambassador  was  a  con- 
stant item  in  their  programme.  Only  once  before  in 
history  had  the  representative  of  England  an  equally 
difficult  task  in  Washington,  namely,  in  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War  between  1861  and  1863.  Curiously 
enough,  in  both  these  crises  Britain  was  represented  by 
a  member  of  the  old  Catholic  Church.  Lord  Lyons  kept 
England  out  of  war  with  America  by  his  unfailing  tact 
and  courtesy,  by  his  silence,  and  (when  speech  was 
needed)  by  his  firmness.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  dis- 
played in  an  equally  trying  position  the  same  qualities, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  the  manners  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  The  wisest  thing  for  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  do  from  1914  to  1916,  was  to  do  nothing,  "  to 
lie  low,"  if  \vc  may  be  forgiven  the  slang.  Ceaselessly- 
attacked  by  venomous  abuse  and  calumnious 
charges  from  the  German  and  Hearst  newspapers, 
Spring-Rice  remained  imperturbable    and  courteous 
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No  better  man  could  have  been  found  for  the  impayable 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Anglo-American  entente.  A  tactless,  interfering,  hust- 
ling man,  might  easily  have  driven  America  on  to  the 
side  of  Germany.  Then,  at  last,  came  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  war,  and  a  new  kind  of  service  was 
required  from  our  Ambassador.  A  man  was  wanted  to 
arrange  huge  credits,  to  make  big  contracts,  to  nego- 
tiate deals,  to  talk  to  the  trust  magnates  in  their  own 
language  ;  and  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  was  replaced  by 
Lord  Reading,  who  was  taken  from  the  Law  Courts  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  his  race.  We  can  only 
guess  what  Spring-Rice  thought  of  the  transaction. 
Whether  he  felt  his  incapacity  for  the  r61e  of  financial 
broker,  and  took  the  first  step  towards  his  resignation ; 
or  whether  he  acquiesced  with  the  loyalty  of  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  Crown,  must  for  the  present  remain  one  of 
the  many  secrets  of  the  war.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  con- 
veys the  impression  that  his  friend's  resignation  was 
spontaneous.  In  his  speech  to  the  Canadian  Club 
at  Ottawa  in  January,  1918,  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice  said,  "The  War  Cabinet  must  have  its 
direct  representative  at  Washington,  somebody  who 
is  well  versed  in  the  latest  developments  in  the 
field  of  war  and  the  European  situation.  .  .  . 
The  result  is  that  I  have  to  go.  It  is  for  me  an  im- 
mense and  irreparable  loss.  .  .  .  We  must  play 
the  game.  We  must  each  play  our  part.  But  I  tell 
you  it  is  most  difficult  of  all  to  cease  to  play  a  part  at 
all,  and  my  time  has  come."  A  few  days  later  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  died  of  heart-failure.  Our  readers  are  as 
well  qualified  as  we  to  draw  inferences  from  the  words 
quoted  above,  and  the  fatal  agitation  excited  by  their 
delivery. 

AN   OLD  FAVOURITE. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Vol.  VII.  (Demosthenes — Cicero 
Alexander — Caesar).  Translated  by  B.  Perrin. 
Heinemann.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  charm,  the  never  failing  charm,  of  Plutarch  is 
his  simplicity,  his  directness,  the  utter  absence 
of  affectation.  The  modern  Dryasdust  would  say  that 
Plutarch  is  a  mere  gossip,  more  good-natured  than 
Suetonius  or  Tacitus,  but  equally  lacking  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  and  with  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  evi- 
dence. Very  likely  it  is  so  :  we  don't  care ;  he  js 
fascinating  to  read ,  and  we  are  charmed  by  the  way  in 
which  he  accompanies  a  statement  which  he  can't  be- 
lieve himself  with  "so  Livy  says"  or  "so  Tacitus 
declares."  This  volume  is  one  of  the  delightful  Loeb 
series  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Heinemann,  and  in  which 
the  translations  are  done  by  American  or  English  schol- 
ars. The  version  before  us  is  fairly  close;  it  is  often  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Greek ;  and  never,  we  are  obliged  to 
say,  anything  like  the  pure  and  racy  English  of 
Jowett's' Plato  or  Thucydides.  But  that  were  too  much 
to  expect. 

We  have  here  the  lives  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
orators,  and  the  two  most  famous  soldiers  of  antiquity. 
As  illustrative  of  the  heavy  penalties  of  greatness  in 
the  old  world,  they  all  died  violent  deaths.  Cicero  and 
Caesar  were  murdered  by  their  opponents;  Demos- 
thenes died  by  poison  from  his  own  hand  ;  and  Alex- 
ander died  as  the  result  of  a  fever  increased  by  drink- 
ing, though  some  said  he  was  poisoned.  What  strikes 
us  most  about  the  oft-told  tales  of  Cicero's  and 
Caesar's  careers  is  their  modernity.  The  stories  about 
the  conspiracies,  the  ruinous  bribery,  the  marriages  of 
ambition  in  old  Rome,  might  have  been  written  about 
a  Warwick,  a  Wolsey,  a  Somerset,  a  Shaftesbury, 
or  even  a  Newcastle.  The  more  often  we  read  this 
period,  the  higher  rises  our  admiration  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  lower  falls  our  estimate  of  Cicero,  who  had 
more  than  the  proverbial  shiftiness  of  t he  political 
lawyer,  and  who  "could  not  be  sincere  or  unaffected. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  Cicero's  failure 
to  accept  the  persistent  advances  of  Ca-sar,  for  outside 
politics  the  two  men  had  so  much  in  common,  and 
sincerely  admired  one  another.  As  long  as  Pompeius 
was  alive-,  we  are  willing  to  ascribe  Cicero's  conduct 
to  party  loyalty,  for  he  heartily  despised  his  leader  as 
a   man.     But   after   Pharsalia  Cicero's  refusal  to  join 


Caesar  must  have  been  due  to  jealousy,  or  the  belief 
that  he  should  be  in  Caesar's  place.  Cicero  ought  to 
have  seen  that  Julius  was  the  only  possible  man. 
Whatever  the  explanation  of  his  blunder,  he  paid  dearly 
enough  for  it.  One  has  to  read  Plutarch's  Caesar  to 
appreciate  Shakspeare's  debt. 

Plutarch's  portrait  of  Alexander  is  always  attractive. 
Philip's  son  was  the  noble,  generous,  chivalrous 
barbarian,  and  it  was  orily  after  Hephaestion's  death 
that  he  took  to  drinking  and  cruelty.  We  wonder 
whether  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  will  decline  now  that 
oratory  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  finest  and 
noblest  of  the  arts.  All  through  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  sucking  statesmen  were  told  to 
write  their  speeches  out,  and  to  rehearse  them  before 
a  mirror  or  on  the  sea-shore  with  pebbles  in  their 
mouth.  To-day,  when  everybody  believes  that 
machinery  and  electricity  are  going  to  bring  about  a. 
millennium,  the  rising  generation  laugh  at  polished 
periods.  All  the  sarrje  the  power  of  words  is  im- 
mortal ;  and,  as  Chesterfield  tried  to  impress  upon  his 
son,  it  is  not  what  you  say,  but  how  you  say  it,  that 
matters.  After  a  century's  pseudo-scientific  chatter 
men  will  re-discover  this  truth,  and  then  Demosthenes 
and  his  biographer  Plutarch  will  come  into  their  own 
again. 

A  CIRCLE  OF  STORY  TELLERS. 

The  New  Decameron.    Oxford.    B.  H.  Blackwell.  6s.  j 
net. 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  English  short  story? 
There  was  a  time  in  the  nineties  when  there 
were  half  a  dozen  writers  in  this  most  difficult  medium 
of  first-class  quality.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Frank  Har-< 
ris,  and  Mr.  Kipling  showed  conclusively  that  the^ 
French,  with  de  Maupassant  and  Gautier,  were  not  to 
have  the  field  unchallenged.  But  latterly  we  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  barren  years.  We  cannot  remember, 
except  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Conrad,  any  really  notable 
work  of  this  kind  in  recent  times.  The  famine  may  be, 
in  part  due  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  illustrated, 
monthly  magazine,  which  has  set  a  standard  inconceiv-, 
ably  low,  and  paid  a  price  (possibly)  inconceivably; 
high. 

We  opened  'The  New  Decameron  '  therefore  with  a 
very  pleasant  expectation.  Two  at  least  of  the  names 
of  the  contributors  to  the  volume — those  of  Mr.  Sherard 
Vines  and  Mr.  Michael  Sadler — were  familiar  to  us  as 
names  of  leaders  in  the  newer  literature.  We  hoped 
that  they  were  in  congenial  company,  and  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  present  at  the  renascence  of  the 
English  short  story. 

But  we  were  disappointed.  The  beginning  was  at- 
tractive. An  ingenious  courier  formed  the  plan  of  con- 
ducting an  unusually  select  party  to  the  Continent.  The 
circumstances  by  which  a  schoolmistress,  an  over- 
worked parish  priest,  a  professor,  a  woman  doctor,  a 
master-printer,  a  psychic  researcher,  a  bureaucrat,  and 
a  lady  of  fashion  are  brought  together,  are  told  with  an 
easy  finish.  The  mist  in  the  Channel,  which  holds  the 
party  up  in  the  fog,  provided  an  admirable  atmosphere 
for  gossip  and  stories.  On  the  platform  thus  furnished 
the  various  contributors  each  give  their  turn,  and  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  we  found  nothing 
to  applaud,  at  any  rate  vigorously.  Miss  Savers 
led  off  through  the  Priest  with  a  rhyme  of  how 
Christ  helped  a  carver  to  carve  the  beams  for  S. 
Saviour's  shrine.  This  was  tolerably  done.  We  felt  a 
little,  however,  as  one  does  at  a  music  hall  if  one  arrives 
for  the  first  turn.  Surprised  that  it  is  no  worse, 
and  disposed  to  clap,  because  after  all  it  is  unfair  to' 
have  to  start  when  the  theatre  is  still  filling  up,  and  no- 
body is  particularly  watching  the  stage.  The  second 
turn  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Harvey  is  a  ghost  story,  with  the 
ingenious  name  of  'The  Beast  with  Five  Fingers.'  It 
is  a  story  of  a  devilish  hand  that  haunts  a  perfectly  re-, 
spectable  gentleman,  ultimately  throttling  him.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  platitude  about  stories  of  horror  to  observe 
thai  they  only  thrill,  when  they  ate  so  presented  as  to 
have  a  rational  as  well  as  a  supernatural  explanation, 
and  that,  if  possible,  they  should  deal  with  the  things 
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of  every-day  life.  Moats,  clanking  chains  and  vam- 
pires are  not  horrible,  but  absurd.  Mr.  Harvey's  hand 
suffers  this  fate.  If  only  Mr.  Bolsover's  own  hand 
had  been  bewitched  and  he  had  ended  by  throttling  him- 
self, we  might  have  been  perturbed.  Miss  Hamilton's 
essay  on  the  subject  of  a  pair  of  pyjamas  has  no  merit 
of  any  kind.  Mr.  Storm-Jameson's  story  is  frankly 
meaningless.  It  has  a  sort  of  Russian  intonation,  but 
might  be  written  in  that  language,  so  far  as  our  under- 
standing of  it  was  concerned.  '  The  Palmary  Ex- 
ample,' by  Bill  Nobbs,  if  such  a  person  there  be,  tells 
with  a  certain  patient  point,  two  goodish  jokes  illustrat- 
ing the  meticulous  German  obedience  to  discipline  and 
detail.  Mr.  Nightingale's  detective  story  is  rather 
worse  than  the  worst  of  the  later  adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  'The  Master  Printers'  Tale,'  by  Mr. 
Basil  Blackwell,  is  simply  dull,  as  is  unexpectedly  Mr. 
Michael  Sadler's  'Tumbril  Touch.' 

The  only  piece  of  writing  in  the  book  above  flatness 
and  obscurity,  is  contained  in  the  curious  story  called 
'The  Upper  Room, 'by  Mr.  Sherard  Vines.  There  is  in 
the  style  a  mixed  delicacy  and  coarseness  reminiscent  of 
Middleton.  To  such  a  passage  as  "He  made  it  his 
habit  to  be  in  the  garden  full  of  poppies  and  roses,  sip- 
ping the  burgundy  he  had  brought  with  great  care  from 
London,"  suddenly  succeeds  this  bucolic  observation, 
"Ah,  we  'ave  some  fine  tarts  'ereabouts."  The  story, 
in  fact,  deals  with  the  subject  so  flauntingly  touched  in 
the  last  quotation.  Aelian,  a  debauched  young  man  of 
fashion,  has  come  to  this  country  to  recover  from  some 
minor  disease.  He  learns  during  his  convalescence 
that  there  is  a  female  mystery  at  old  Crosslands.  As 
an  amateur  of  such  mysteries,  he  visits  the  house, 
where  among  lilies  that  maddened  the  air  with  their 
breath,  he  comes  upon  "  a  new  perfume — the  sweetness 
that  lurks  in  the  thick  hair  of  a  girl."  He  is  intoxi- 
cated by  the  two  scents  and  proceeds  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  the  "  thousand-wrinkled  old  man,  whose  ex- 
pression, though  fixed  in  apparent  vacancy,  yet  sug- 
gested cunning!  He  is  to  return  the  following  day  to 
meet  the  girl — "  a  queen  with  gold  bound  on  her  head  ; 
and  that's  her  own  hair — a  thick  rope  of  it,  so 
long  you  couldn't  think."  He  comes,  all  fire,  to  be  led 
into  a  room  thus  described  : — "  white-washed  walls, 
and  a  sloped  ceiling — roses.  But  these  were  brown 
with  age,  and  had  spilt  their  petals.  The  bed  was 
sealed  by  spider's  webs  ;  dust  lay  on  the  virgin  pillow." 

There  is  no  girl  there,  but  there  is  a  very  hideous 
flashing  picture  of  a  young  rake  chaffering  for  ashes 
with  an  imbecile.  Perhaps  it  was  not  worth  doing. 
Certainly  it  was  the  only  contribution  that  even  faintly 
suggested  that  there  might  be  in  this  company  a  future 
for  the  English  short  story. 

THE  RISE  OF  IMPERIAL  GERMANY. 

Germany,  1815 — 1890.  Volume  III.,  1871— 1890. 
With  two  Supplementary  Chapters.  By  Sir  Adol- 
phus  W  illiam  Ward,  F.B.A.,  Litt.D.  Cambridge 
University  Press.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Sir  A.  W. 
,  Ward's  history  of  Germany  deals  with  the 
period  from  1871  to  about  1906.  His  book  is  compact 
of  the  wide  learning,  considered  views  and  moderate 
statement  characteristic  of  the  Master  of  Peterhouse. 
So  far  as  the  importation  of  passion  into  his  work  is 
concerned,  the  war  might  never  have  taken  place. 

The  story  opens  with  Franco-Prussian  relations  fol- 
lowing the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  the  form  of  government  established  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Bismarck,  in  opposition  to  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  which  would  have  made  these  provinces  part 
of  Prussia,  constituted  them  Imperial  territory  (Reichs- 
land),  a  status  which  lasted  until  the  grant  of  a  consti- 
tution in  191 1.  There  follows  a  very  detailed  account  of 
the  Kulturhampj  and  the  formation  of  the  Centre 
party.  With  her  unfailing  instinct  for  political  strategy, 
the  Church  chose  Germany  as  the  point  at  which  to 
make  her  attempt  to  regain  prestige  after  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  power.  A  victory  in  Germany  was  made 
possible  by  the  existence,  especially  in  the  Rbineland 
and  Bavaria,  of  a  large  Catholic  population  with  his- 


torically-generated tendencies  to  I'artikularismus.  A 
victory  over  the  newly  constituted  Empire  would  hav€ 
increased  incalculably  the  Church's  prestige  through- 
out the  Continent.  That  the  implications  of  the 
struggle  were  clear,  not  only  to  Bismarck,  but  also  to 
intelligent  opinion  in  Germany — which,  like  him,  was 
well  versed  in  European  history — is  evident  from  t lie  re- 
ception accorded  to  his  famous  defiance  :  "  We  arc  not 
going  to  Canossa."  Dr.  Ward,  however,  is  doubtless 
correct  in  attaching  considerable  importance  to  Bis- 
marck's statement  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  which 
determined  him  to  enter  into  the  conflict  was  the  fear 
of  the  encroachments,  with  the  aid  of  the  Church  and 
the  new  Catholic  Party,  of  Polish  on  German  nation- 
ality. With  the  caveat  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
not  brought  to  admit  the  full  claims  of  the  Prussian 
State,  the  results  of  the  struggle  were  favourable  to 
Bismarck  :  "  the  supremacy  of  the  State  within  its  own 
sphere  had  been  upheld  in  principle  and,  in  certain  mat- 
ters— above  all,  in  popular  education — in  practice  also; 
while  an  answer  had  been  given  to  the  pretensions  re- 
cently dogmatised  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  neither  com- 
plete nor  final,  but  clear,  and,  for  a  time,  sufficient." 
Such  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  struggle  would 
alone  have  justified  the  reverence  paid  to  Bismarck  by 
the  next  generation. 

Dr.  Ward  proceeds  to  trace  Bismarck's  relations  with 
the  Centre  and  National  Liberal  parties.  In  his  ac- 
curate and  painstaking  survey,  he  does  not  mention  one 
aspect  of  the  Centre  party  which,  though  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  noted  by  any  English  writer  on  modern 
Germany,  was  observed  by  the  writer  before  the  war  in 
Bavaria ;  the  fact  that  in  this  stronghold  of  the  Centre, 
that  party  was  considered  as  representing  the  interest  of 
the  peasants  as  against  that  of  the  urban  populations  of 
Munich,  etc.  The  omission  in  question  is  a  minor  one, 
but  it  is  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  economic  factor 
generally  that  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Ward's  book  is  un- 
avoidable. The  relations  of  the  Imperial  government 
with  Centre,  National  Liberals,  Free  Liberals  and 
Social  Democrats,  the  social  and  industrial  policy  of 
Bismarck  and  Wilhelm  II.  ;  the  colonial  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire — impartially  and  carefully  des- 
cribed as  these  matters  are,  they  convey  little  meaning 
until  we  realize  the  economic  interests  behind  the  poli- 
cies pursued.  These  interests  do  not  appear  in  this 
volume ;  the  economic  framework  is  missing.  Every- 
one who  has  had  the  privilege  of  studying  history  under 
the  Master  of  Peterhouse  must  have  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  criticise  Dr.  Ward's  conception  of 
historical  writing,  based  as  it  is  on  learning  unsur- 
passed among  living  historians,  and  accompanied  by  so 
exact  a  capacity  for  weighing  evidence.  But  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  such  a  volume  'as  the 
present,  perfect  of  its  kind,  does  not  lose  the  greater 
part  of  its  value  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  ac- 
count of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  deve- 
lopment of  the  nation.  The  growth  of  Germany's  coal, 
iron,  chemical  and  other  industries  and  the  advance 
of  her  mercantile  marine ;  the  widespread  ramifications 
of  her  commerce  ;  the  extension  of  German  financial  in- 
terests in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey;  above  all,  the  "  sys- 
tematisation  of  national  economy,"  to  use  Naumann's 
phrase,  which  had  before  the  war  brought  into  being 
Mitteleuropa  in  embryo — it  was  these  factors,  at  the 
back  of  Bismarck's  statesmanship,  which  made  of  the 
States  united  in  1871  the  German  Empire  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  not  political 
but  economic  history,  the  answer  is  that  political  history 
is  meaningless  without  it.  The  criticism  is  accentuated 
by  the  amount  of  detail  recorded  of  literary  and  even 
artistic  activity. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  without  appreciation 
of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Ward  evaluates  the  psy- 
chological effects  on  the  German  people  during  this 
period  of  war,  geographical  position,  conscription  and 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  In  regard  to 
this  aspect  of  the  development  of  German  industry  and 
trade  during  the  last  half  century,  he  quotes  with  ap- 
proval Mr.  Whitman's  phrase,  "  the  gradual  growth  in 
an  educated  people  of  capacity  for  collective  action." 
Those  who  imagine  that  "  the  German  idea  "  was  a 
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hot-house  plant  owing  its  existence  solely  to  the  forc- 
ing methods  of  Prussia,  may  ponder  on  the  fact  that 
Simrock's  version  of  the  '  Nibelungenlied  '  had  gone 
through  a  score  of  editions  before  the  war  of  1870-1. 
While  giving  full  weight  to  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
militarism,  Dr.  Ward  points  out  that  such  influences 
were  not  confined  to  Germany,  and  records  his  judg- 
ment that  the  supremacy  of  the  military  element  in  the 
social  life  of  the  nation  and  its  world  of  thought  "can- 
not be  said  to  be  very  distinctly  reflected  in  German 
popular  fiction  of  the  period  between  1870  and  1914. " 
As  late  as  1906,  in  Dr.  Ward's  opinion,  the  forces 
making  for  peace  between  Germany  and  the  Entente 
had  not  yet  been  driven  down  by  those  making  for  war, 
and  it  is  at  that  date,  before  the  shadow  of  Anglo-Ger- 
man hostility  had  finally  deepened,  that  his  history 
closes. 


WKLL-MEANT  HUMOUR. 


My  Rest  Cure.     By  George  Robey 
6s.  net. 


Grant  Richards. 


Dere   Mable.     Love   Letters   of    a    Rookie.    By  E. 
Streeter.    Jarrold.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Memoirs  of  Micky,  a  Eox  Terrier.       Edited  by 
Basil  Trevor.    C.  W.  Daniel.    3s.  66.  net. 

GEORGL^N  England  really  means,  we  have  been 
told  by  a  cynic,  the  England  of  Lloyd  George 
and  George  Robey.  Both  are  a  centre  of  attraction, 
wherever  they  appear.  Mr.  George  can  explain,  or  get 
over,  anything,  and  Mr.  Robey  can  draw  laughter  and 
money  from  most  people.  This  is  partly  due  to 
Mr.  Robcy's  insinuating  personality,  his  voice,  his 
wink,  his  clothes,  his  exploitation  of  the  sexual  joke, 
and  his  expert  way  of  holding  an  audience.  In  cold 
print  these  aids  are  largely  absent,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  been  vastly  exhilarated  by  '  My  Rest 
Cure,'  which  represents  the  author  as  fleeing  from  over- 
work and  a  too  numerous  family  to  a  peaceful  village, 
where  he  is  as  much  worried  as  ever.  The  book,  written 
as  a  diary  in  the  first  person,  begins  with  a  confession  by 
the  great  man  that  he  is  by  nature  of  a  gentle,  melan- 
choly disposition,  and  tells  us  in  italics,  "I  will  not  be 
funny."  We  were  prepared  to  learn  that  in  his  leisure 
(if  anv),  Mr.  Robey  took  a  serious  interest  in,  say, 
metaphysics,  the  metre  of  Pindar,  or  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society;  but  alas!  all  that  he  gives  us  is  a 
perpetual  exaggeration  of  trivial  incidents  for  the  sake 
of  fun,  somewhat  in  the  earlier  manner  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Jerome.  He  sets  out  for  "Little  Slocum,  Slopshire," 
names  which  recall  the  humour  that  faded,  we  thought, 
some  forty  years  since.  But  the  comic  stage  does  not 
like  novelty,  and  lives  in  a  jester's  paradise  of  the  past, 
where  donkeys,  dogs,  disagreeable  children,  skittish 
lodgers,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  the  comic  vicar,  and  the 
double  whiskey  twice  raise  peals  of  happy  laughter.  So 
be  it  ;  but  we  remark,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  an 
opinion  on  the  art  of  writing,  that  a  succession  of  need- 
less and  irritating  full  stops  is  the  very  last  thing  that 
we  should  take  for  a  Rest  Cure  in  print. 

There  is  some  wild  farce  in  the  book  which  may 
please  Mr.  Robcy's  admirers,  and  his  sufferings  from 
autograph  hunters  and  other'  penalties  of  abundant  re- 
cognition are  probably  founded  on  fact.  But  what  a 
sad  and  earlv  Victorian  touch  there  is  about  a  world  in 
which  the  village  pharmacist  has  to  be  called  Mr. 
"  Morf,"  and  an  elderly  ladv.  who  gambols  like  a  two- 
year-old  in  her  night-gear,  "  Elannelette  "  ! 


Mr.  Edward  Streeter,  Lieut.  27th  (N.Y.)  Division, 
has  put  the  adventures  and  difficulties  of  an  American 
soldier  into  a  series  of  letters  to  his  "  Dere  Mable,"  to 
whom  he  writes  in  a  reformed  or  misinformed  spelling, 
which  we  had  thought  out  of  date  as  a  means  of  laugh- 
ter.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  humour:  — 

"  I  says  the  other  day  that  if  theyd  dip  our  allow- 
ance in  fusfrus  we'd  at  least  have  matches,  eh  Mable? 
I'm  the  same  old  Bill,  Mable.  Crackin  jokes  an 
keepin  everybody  laffin  when  things  is  blackest.  I 
was  scoutin  round  for  wood  today  an  burned  up  those 
military  hair  brushes  your  mother  gave  me  when  I 
came  away.  I  told  her  they'd  come  in  mighty  handy 
some  day.  They  say  a  fello  tried  to  take  a  shower 
the  other  day.  Before  he  could  get  out  it  froze 
round  him. " 

The  book  scores  in  the  vividness  of  American  slang, 
and  in  picturing  that  self-complacency  which  belongs 
to  a  great  people. 

Taking  up  'The  Memoirs  of  Micky,  a  Fox  Terrier,' 
we  hoped  for  one  of  those  sincere  studies  of  dog-life 
which  have  followed  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant  in 
'  Owd  Bob,'  and  Jack  London  in  various  books.  But 
Mr.  Trevor's  puppy  is  so  knowing  a  dog  that,  when  he 
writes  his  diary,  he  must,  like  a  professional  comedian, 
try  to  be  funny  most  of  the  time.  A  puppy  that  can 
write  a  parody  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and,  when  he  has 
distemper,  calls  it  D.T.,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
live.  Mark  Twain,  when  he  took  on  a  department  in 
the  Galaxy  magazine,  explained  that  "no  circum- 
stances, however  dismal,  will  be  considered  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  admission  of  that  last  and  saddest  ex- 
ercise of  intellectual  poverty,  the  pun."  However,  he 
was  occasionally  guilty  of  making  one,  and  so  are  other 
meritorious  writers.  But  puns  must  be  good  to  be 
tolerable,  and  a  dose  of  them  repeated  page  after  page 
is  too  much  for  anvbody.  Mr.  Trevor  is  relentless. 
His  puppy  writes  of  Arnold's  '  Literature  and  Dogma,' 
as  a  doggy  book,  of  Bank  Holidav  as  "  bang-collie- 
dav,"  and  of  the  Rubaiyat  as  "a  Ruby  cat."  Chap. 
VII.  begins  : — 

"  The  appalling  feebleness  of  these  humans  !  Onlv 

to-day  I  actually  overheard  the  Man  referring  to  my 

Irish  ancestor,  O'Mick-I-Am,  as  a  Persian." 

A  big  collie  talks  of  saveloy-vivre.  The  feebleness  ol 
some  humour  is,  indeed,  appalling.  The  epilogue  of 
four  stanzas  in  the  metre  of  Fitzgerald's  '  Omar  '  is 
free  from  puns,  a  playful  and  effective  tribute  to  Mick) 
as  a  lost  friend.  Indeed,  we  feel  that,  if  the  author 
had  not  struggled  so  hard  to  be  funny,  he  might  haw 
written  quite  a  discerning  little  book.  As  it  is,  on  his 
last  page  of  anticipatory  reviews,  he  speaks  of  '  The 
Wrath  to  Come,'  which  says,  "  In  the  classic  words  of 
Queen  Victoria,  'We  are  not  amused.'"  That  is 
pretty  nearly  our  view  of  a  wasted  opportunity. 

The  writing  of  humorous  books  is  probably  a  sad 
and  exhausting  occupation.  It  is  certainly  sad  to  <;ci 
a  man,  page  after  page,  forcing  his  humour  into  thf 
obvious,  for  fear  somebody  might  miss  it.  The  real 
place  to  make  a  joke  is  in  a  serious  treatise,  where  it 
gains  by  its  background,  and  where  it  secures  naturalh 
the  chief  element  of  humour — the  sense  of  the  unex- 
pected. The  funny  writer  and  actor  have  to  be  funn\ 
all  the  time,  because  that  is  how  they  made  their  repu- 
tation and  the  public  expects  it.  We  read  recentlv  that 
Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  was  a  soulful  vountr  man,  full  ol 
serious  thought ;  but  the  millions  who  adore  his  acro- 
batic farce  on  the  kinematograph  will  never  bclievi 
anythinsr  of  the  sort. 


*  A  Tower  of  Strength* 

TRIPLEXsalbtyGLASS 
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THE  TRICKS  OF  THE  "TRADE." 

he  Sleeping  Partner,     By  M.  P.  Willcoeks.  Hutch- 
inson,   bs.  gd.  net. 

DN  E  of  the  actors  in  this  story  gives  utterance  to 
the  opinion,  intended  apparently  to  convey  the 
uthor's  sentiments,  that  modern  fiction  incurs  a  grave 
:sponsibility  by  its  exploitation  of  what  is  commonly 
noun  as  "love-interest."  The  intensive  cultivation 
ractised  in  this  department  has,  we  are  given  to  undcr- 
:and,  tor  devout  novel-readers  the  effect  of  rendering 
dual  love-making  an  insipid  affair  at  best.  A  similar 
idictment  might,  perhaps,  be  framed  against  Miss 
Willcocks  herself,  for  her  treatment  of  a  class  more  in- 
vesting even  than  love-makers  to  at  least  one  section 
f  the  reading  public ;  the  class  of  publishers.  May  it 
ot  happen  that  persons  who  desire  to  see  the  work  of 
leir  own  brains  in  print — a  fairly  numerous  body  now- 
days — will  turn  for  information  to  a  volume  dealing 
Imost  exclusively  with  members  of  the  "trade,"  and 
ius  procure  themselves  disappointment  when  they  find 
le  publisher  of  real  life  by  comparison  less  vivid  and 
ntertaining?  Yet  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  there  is 
nything  definitely  new  in  the  types  which  are  set  be- 
>re  us.  Old  Nicholas  Brutton,  founder  of  the  firm 
'hose  fortunes  are  here  chronicled,  with  his  combina- 
on  of  geniality  and  shrewdness,  and  his — pure  busi- 
ess — predilection  for  authors  who  sail  near,  but  not 
x>  near  the  wind,  is  a  conventional  conception  enough, 
'he  same  may  be  said  of  his  son  Silas,  the  idealist  who 
ndeavours,  with  deplorable  financial  results,  to  pa- 
-onise  a  higher  brand  of  literature,  and  of  his  younger 
rother,  Ned,  with  his  yearnings  after  an  up-to-date 
ystem  of  advertising.  But  all  these  persons  are  pre- 
ented  to  us  in  a  setting  of  skilfully  constructed  detail, 
-hich  gives  them  individuality  and  in  a  manner  charm. 
Ve  are  less  attracted  towards  the  feminine  portion  of 
le  cast.  Ned's  ci-devant  wife,  the  blameless  victim 
fan  undefended  divorce  suit,  strikes  us  as  an  impossi- 
le  woman  for  domestic,  though  perhaps  not  for  con- 
ersational  purposes.  The  bright  young  female  who 
larries  a  secondary  hero  temporarily  employed  as 
'  reader  "  to  the  firm,  arouses  our  antipathy  in  a  some- 
what marked  degree.  On  the  whole,  we  give  our  pre- 
erence  to  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  literary  adviser  and  writer 
f  best-sellers.  But  we  are  inclined  to  question  this 
idy's  dictum  concerning  the  lure  invariably  demanded 
y  customers  in  her  particular  market — to  wit,  a  long- 
rawn  out  courtship  inflicting  tortures  of  uncertainty 
pon  the  male  lover.  '  Robert  Elsmere  '  and  '  The 
lorrows  of  Satan  '  achieved  success  upon  different  lines 
rom  these;  and  many  popular  novels  have  been 
ounded  on  the  Bronte  tradition,  with  its  widely  dif- 
erent  estimate  of  woman's  attitude  towards  man. 

THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

iabrielle  of  the  Lagoon.      By  A.  Safroni-Middleton. 
Grant  Richards.     7s.  net. 

^|  IXCE  Stevenson  discovered  Samoa,  the  romance  of 
■J  the  South  Seas  has  been  increasingly  evident  to 
liters  and  readers.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  region  made 
or  the  novelist,  who  can  find  dusky  heroines  wreathed 
1  hibiscus  flowers,  missionaries  and  grim  old  idol-wor- 
hippers,  head-hunters  and  drunken  seamen,  and 
raders  well  fitted  for  the  part  . of  villain.  The  islands 
re  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  one  might  imagine  a 
antastic  hero  playing  his  way  through  them  in  a 
appy-go-lucky  style  for  bed  and  board.  Actually  Mr. 
•afroni-Middlcton  has  been  such  a  hero,  as  may  be  seen 
rom  his  books  of  travel ;  so  he  is  fully  entitled  to  write 
n  South  Seas  romance,  and  here  it  is  in  '  Gabrielle  of 
be  Lagoon.'  The  hero,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
rst  novels,  has  some  of  his  creator's  qualities,  playing 
be  violin  for  the  entertainment  of  drinking  bars,  and 
eing  happily  indifferent  to  questions  of  finance.  He 
peedilv  falls  in  love  with  a  white  heroine,  the  daughter 
f  a  drunken  old  retired  sailor,  and  when  the  villain  has 
ppeared,  a  sensual  beast  who  brings  cant  learnt  in  a 
ussion  school  to  aid  a  handsome  presence  and  a  good 
osition,  we  foresee  the  course  of  the  story.  There  is 
o  harm  in  that,  but  we  advise  the  author,  when  he 


writes  next,  not  to  insert  little  hints  of  the  part  his  char- 
acters are  to  play,  as  on  pages  49  and  97.  Any  element 
of  surprise  that  there  is  in  a  story  should  not  be  spoilt 
by  such  anticipations.  The  local  colour  is  effective,  and 
the  passages  of  love-making  are  well  done,  though  Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton  is  a  little  too  inclined  to  sensuous  de- 
tails. In  his  books  of  travel  he  developed  a  crude 
philosophy  of  savagery  and  civilisation  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  effective,  and  which  is  happily  absent  here. 
He  has  always  been  fluent  as  a  writer,  and  his  present 
book  is  a  decided  advance  on  his  others.  We  do  not 
make  much  of  the  melody  printed  in  musical  notation 
on  page  92.  Perhaps  it  needs  a  more  elaborate  accom- 
paniment than  that  provided. 

THE  QUARTERLIES 

The  principal  feature  of  the  July  '  Quarterly  '  is  Prof.  Rait's 
account  of  Queen  Victoria's  attitude  towards  France,  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  the  Windsor  archives.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
illustrative  of  her  attitude  towards  French  royalties  and  Prussian 
manners.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  takes  up  the  latest  '  Doubts  about 
Shakespeare.'  He  has  in  his  possession  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Greenstreet,  who  invented  the  fantastic  theory  lately  put  forward 
by  M.  Lefranc  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  the  real  author  of  the 
plays  and  poems  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  We  should  take  ex- 
ception to  Sir  Sidney's  treatment  of  Dr.  Dee,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  scholar  and  mathematician,  even  if  he  had  The 
weakness  (shared  since  his  days  with  less  excuse)  to  believe  in 
spirits.  But  he  has  dealt  faithfully  with  M.  Lefranc's  shortcom- 
ings as  an  Elizabethan  scholar  and  as  a  psychologist.  Mr. 
Cloudesley  Brereton  makes  a  study  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon,  recognising  its  charm,  its  delicate  beauty,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  danger  of  diffusion,  of  neglecting  the  Horatian 
rule  for  poets.  Prof.  Powicke  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  review 
of  Sir  Norman  Moore's  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to 
recount  its  story,  with,  perhaps,  too  much  reliance  on  the  author's 
limited  knowledge  of  medieval  medicine.  Mr.  Dodwell  recounts 
the  life  of  Clive  in  India  and  the  story  of  his  services  there,  but 
we  do  not  observe  any  use  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  which  he  puts  at  the  head  of  his  paper.  There  is 
an  informing  article  on  the  Spanish  Labour  troubles  in  Catalonia, 
Mr.  Acworth  examines  the  question  of  Railway  Nationalisation, 
and  instances  the  failure  of  the  Gare  de  l'Ouest  without  giving 
all  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  Mr.  James  Carlile 
writes  on  '  The  Economics  of  Inland  Transport  '  with  a  view  to 
our  canal  system.  Sir  Lynden  Macassey  deals  with  women 
workers  in  our  industry,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Burr  describes  how  the 
big  German  dye  works  organised  the  corruption  of  American 
dyers  in  factories.    The  number  is  an  unusually  striking  one. 

The  only  literary  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  '  is  by  Dr.  Wace 
on  '  The  Higher  Criticism  of  Homer,'  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  waves  of  belief  and  disbelief  in  the  single  authorship  of 
the  poems.  The  Wolfian  theory,  and  with  it  the  Achaean  civil- 
ising invasion  must  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the  results  obtained 
by  excavation.  Mr.  Hannay  writes  about  '  Conscript  Armies,' 
and  their  danger  to  society,  giving  the  history  of  conscription  in 
a  very  readable  form.  Mr.  De  Montmorency  is  strong  on  behalf 
of  the  liberty  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  State  control.  Sir 
Malcom  Mcllwraith  traces  the  history  and  meaning  of  Egyptian 
Nationalism,  and  Prof.  Alison  Phillips  compares  the  peace  settle- 
ments of  1815  and  1919,  while  another  article  throws  contempt 
on  our  'Conceptions  of  War  in  1914.'  Agriculture,  National 
Physique,  and  the  Black  Question  in  South  Africa  are  adequately 
treated.  On  the  whole,  the  number  is  rather  solid  than  in- 
teresting. 

The  '  Dublin  Review  '  has  an  important  article,  from  its 
special  point  of  view,  on  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  Democracy,  with  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  Papal  policy.    Mg.  Barnes  writes  on  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  claim  to  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem,  and 
there  is  a  very  interesting  review  by  a  Nun  of  Miss  Delafield's 
novels.  Mr.  Wilton's  paper  on  '  Norfolk  House 1  is  devoted  to 
the  career  of  the  11th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Regency. 

'  Science  Progress,'  in  addition  to  its  valuable  reviews  of  cur- 
rent science  and  scientific  books,  continues  its  paper  on  '  Some 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Cold  Storage,'  and  has  a  most  useful  and  en- 
tertaining essay  on  '  The  Uses  of  Weeds  and  Wild  Plants,'  by 
Dr.  Brenchley,  of  Rothamsted,  which  ought  to  be  reprinted  in  a 
handy  form  for  general  circulation.  Mr.  Short  pleads  for  the 
teaching  of  general  history,  Mr.  Gregory  writes  on  the  Nature  of 
Number,  and  Mr.  Stiles  compares  the  agricultural  economics  of 
England  and  Denmark. 

The  '  Law  Quarterly  '  has  a  review  of  Sir  James  Frazer's 
'  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,'  with  some  reference  to  the 
adoption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Levitical  code.  Mr.  Ma- 
thew  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Serjeant-at-law,  and  a  paper  on  Neville  v.  The  Express  points  out 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  a  future  plaintiff  claiming 
damages  for  maintenance  will  find  himself. 

In  '  History  '  Mr.  Baynes  describes  the  rise  of  the  God-man 
idea  in  Greek"  History,  Prof.  Firth  shows  how  to  make  senior  ex- 
aminations more  useful,  Dr.  Vincent  Smith  writes  on  Indian  His- 
tory, and  Mr.  Callender  revises  the  story  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
and  the  battle  of  Flores,  1591.    The  reviews  are  specially  good. 


The  most  generally  interesting  paper  in  the  '  Scottish  His- 
torical Review,'  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  High- 
land Emigration  of  1770.  Capt.  Swinton  describes  the  career  of 
John  of  Swinton,  a  Border  noble  killed  at  Homildon,  while  Mr. 
Craster  tells  the  story  of  the  Seaforths  in  the  late  war.  A  very 
good  number. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

'  Sir  Ga wayne  and  the  Green  Knight,'  by  Kenneth  Hare 
(Bullen,  Stratford,  5s.  net).  Mr.  Hart  has  given  us  in  this  attrac- 
tive volume  a  translation  of  "  the  jewel  of  mediaeval  English 
literature  "  into  the  Spenserian  measure.  His  task  was  no  easy 
one  :  a  merely  literal  accuracy  in  translation  from  a  poem  written 
in  dialect  is  in  itself  difficult  enough,  but  when  that  poem  is  in 
alliterative  verse  and  its  very  words  often  are  fitted  into  the 
intricacy  of  the  Spenserian  rhyme-scheme,  above  all  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original,  its  spon- 
taneity and  movement,  its  vigour  and  simplicity  of  phrase,  we  are 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  his  boldness.  Nor  has  that  boldness  been 
unrewarded.  The  poem  before  us  is  perhaps  not  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  conceived  and  invented  afresh,  but  it  does 
more  than  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  the  matter  of  the 
original  ;  it  renders  much  of  its  peculiar  charm.  The  spirit  of 
the  tale  gets  through  to  us,  and  ever  and  anon  Mr.  Hare  rises  to 
lyricism  or  catches  the  easy  talk  of  the  love-making  between  the 
lady  and  Sir  Gawayne  in  graceful  and  light-hearted  verse.  His 
work  shows  an  artistic  conscience  which  gives  us  high  hopes  of 
his  future  work. 
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BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Frank  Harris  Life 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  £2.2;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  ,£2.15  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/- ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30  ;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  .£"2.2;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 
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mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 
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HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
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ROIU'RT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  St.,  W.,  Manager. 
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By  G.  D.  CUMMINS. 


THE  LAND 
LOVED. 

A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Daily  Mail. — "  Has  the  qualities  that  made  the 
Irish  plays  deli^htlul  G.  D.  Cummins  writes  with  a 
crisp  straightiorwardness  that  is  like  the  clear  hyht  on  the 
Irish  Coast  when  one  sees  it  from  tiie  ocean,  and  the 
Irish  talk  is  a  perpetual  joy.  Here  we  see  the  real  life  of 
the  people  and  are  shown  their  feelings." 


THE  HARBOUR. 

By  ERNEST  POOLE.  New  and  Cheaper 
re-issue.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  net. 
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THE   CITY    OF   THE  SALIENT 

PROPOSED 

NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  AT  YPRES  to  our  Glorious  Dead 

From  the  First  Uattle  of  Ypres  in  October  1914,  until  the  Armistice  in 
November  1918,  hardly  a  day  passed  when  British  Soldiers  were  not  killed  in 
the  Salient  of  Ypres.  In  that  terrible  semi-circle  250,000  men  from  the  Mother- 
country,  from  Canada,  Australia,  ISew  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India  and  other 
daughter-states  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  In  loving  and  grateful  memory  of 
their  sacrifice,  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 

£25,000 

A  Permanent  Memorial,  Consisting  of 

A  CHURCH  and  a  HOSTEL, 

the  latter  for  accommodation  of  the  many  (especially  those  who  cannot  afford  much 
expense)  wishing  to  make  Pilgrimage  to  the  Graves  of  their  beloved. 

The  names  of  the  Units  eng-aged  at  any  time  in  the  salient,  and  of  each  man 
who  fell  will  be  recorded  in  the  Church  as  an  everlasting-  memorial  to  their 
young  manhood  and  their  glorious  death. 

The  Scheme  has  the  support  of  the  authorities  of  Ypres,  who  have  given 
a  suitable  site. 

It  is  believed  that  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Salient,  and 
those  also  who  fought  there  and  have  survived,  will  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  undying  love  and  gratitude  to  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  and 

SAVED  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  J,  C.  V.  Durcll,  B  D  ,  (late  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Church  Army  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany) ,  will  gladly  give  all  information  and  gratefully  receive  donations. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  Barclay' s  ajc  Ypres  Memorial ," payable  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  V.  Durell,  and 
sent  to  him  at  Church  Army  Headquarters,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  7. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Just  now  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  the 
steam  car.  On  the  axiom  that  variety  is  the  spice  of 
life  one  may  welcome  this,  for  there  is  certainly  an 
appalling  sameness  about  most  petrol  cars.  The 
manner  in  which  the  steam  car  practically  disappeared 
from  the  market  was  rather  remarkable.  The  writer 
does  not  think  that  it  actually  fell  from  popular  favour. 
A  more  accurate  explanation  of  the  few  survivors  of 
this  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  aspect  of  the 
matter.  Nothing  like  the  amount  of  technical  skill 
and  commercial  enterprise  was  devoted  to  the  evolution 
of  the  steam  car  that  has  been  lavished  upon  its  petrol 
rival.  In  the  very  early  days  of  motoring  the  steam  car 
was  predominant.  Then,  with  the  improvement 
effected  in  electric  ignition  and  other  devices,  petrol 
car  design  leaped  ahead  and  the  steam  pleasure  car 
was  practically  abandoned.  One  or  two  prominent 
firms  pinned  their  faith  to  the  older  type  of  engine  and 
went  on  turning  out  steamers  for  many  years.  Their 
productions  were  very  successful  on  the  whole,  and  it 
is  regrettable  that  even  these  firms  have  now  mostly 
succumbed  to  the  seductions  of  petrol.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  steam  car  from  the  ordinary 
motorist's  standpoint.  Its  great  recommendation  is 
simplicity,  both  in  construction  and  control.  With  a 
good  steamer  one  enjoys  the  virtues  of  the  petrol  car 
minus  such  complications  as  the  ignition  system, 
clutch,  gearbox,  starting  set,  and  several  other  items. 
The  driving  of  a  steam  car  is  a  delightfully  simple 
operation,  the  speed  being  entirely  controlled  by  a 
throttle  lever.  In  the  earlier  steam  cars  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  complication  in  regard  to  the  water  supply 
and  firing  apparatus,  but  later  on  the  automatic  princi- 
ple was  adopted.  Steam  cars,  as  we  have  said,  were 
never  fully  developed,  so  that  in  some  makes  their 


advantages  over  the  petrol  car  were  realised  in  theory 
more  than  in  practice.  But  steam  car  designers  were 
on  the  right  road,  and  we  recall  the  great  improvement 
that  was  effected  between  the  troublesome  steamers  of 
the  early  days  and  such  vehicles  as  those  of  the  later 
White  type.  In  America  the  evolution  of  the  steam  car 
has  proceeded  much  further  than  in  this  country,  and 
there  are  now  several  firms  catering  for  steam  car 
enthusiasts  on  a  large  scale.  An  entirely  new  post-  j 
war  steamer  produced  in  this  country  would  certainly  | 
be  a  fascinating  proposition,  and  one  may  hope  that  the 
revived  interest  now  manifested  will  bear  fruit  in  this 
form. 

Following  upon  our  recent  article  on  the  revived 
Olympia  Motor  Exhibition  next  November,  it  is  inter- 1 
esting  to  observe  that  in  1920  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  will  probably  promote  two 
consecutive  Shows  at  Olympia.  This  suggestion  is 
favoured  after  much  consideration  as  to  how  the 
crowding  out  of  firms  may  be  avoided.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  from  the  private  motorist's  point  of  view  to 
have  a  thoroughly  representative  exhibition  of  post-war 
goods,  and  probably  he  will  welcome  the  compromise  of 
two  consecutive  shows  upon  this  score.  Suggested 
alternatives  to  this  arrangement  are  to  hold  exhibitions 
at  Olympia  and  the  Agricultural  Hall  concurrently,  or 
to  utilise  the  White  City  at  Shepherd's  Bush  for  one 
big  display.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  overcrowd- 
ing this  November  will  be  serious,  but  most  likely  by 
next  year  the  number  of  new  cars  and  accessories  pro- 
duced will  make  reliance  upon  a  single  exhibition  con- 
fined to  the  capacity  of  Olympia  impracticable.  The 
suggested  scheme  for  a  uniform  type  of  stand  for  every 
exhibitor  will  not,  we  learn,  be  carried  into  effect  at, 
this  year's  Olympia  Show,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
1920  this  system  will  prevail. 


Ready  for  the  Road 


It  is  significant  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
ne  v  "Austin  Twenty"  that  if  is  always 
ready  for  the  road.  It  has  an  untiring 
appetite  for  travel  and  makes  light  of  the 
longest  journey   through    sunshine    or  rain. 


"  Twenty  " 


The  C.A.V.  self-starting  and  lighting  set.  concealed 
hood,  carefully  !>oised  and  comfortahle  seats,  all  con- 
tribute to  comfort,  while  the  vigorous  four-cylinder 
engine  and  admirably  designed  chassis  ensure  speed 
and  safety. 

The  AUSTIN  MOTOR  Co.  Ltd 

Head  Office:  NORTHFIELD.  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone  :  Telegrams  : 

King  s  Norton  230  "  Speedily.  Northfield" 

LONDON  :  479-483  OiFORD  St  . W.I.  I  AND  AT  PARIS 
MANCHESTER  i  130  DKANSGATK  lANDBRUSSELS 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued 

Telephone:  MAY  PAIR  6261  and.  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASli,  WE90O,  LONDON. 
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THE  CITY 

Certain  investment  brokers  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness are  having  a  rather  busy  time  with  correspond- 
•nce.  Ministerial  statements  regarding  the  road  to 
ruin  have  raised  the  question  of  depreciation  in  trustee 
stocks.  It  is  already  severe,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be 
that  with  responsible  Ministers  wearing  the  cloak  of 
pessimism  the  decline  may  go  still  further.  On  this 
point  it  would  seem  futile  to  worry,  for  if  national 
bankruptcy  is  looming  ahead,  depreciation  will  become 
general.  True,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  capital  disap- 
pearing, and  to  be  unable  to  remedy  the  loss,  but  the 
proper  course  would  seem  to  be  to  sit  tight.  Deben- 
ture stocks  of  the  leading  home  railways  have  been 
a  popular  medium  for  the  investment  of  trust 
funds,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  extent  of  the  de- 
preciation in  a  few  of  these  securities  : — 


Mean 


July  27 

Hi 

ghest 

Latest 

p.c. 

1914. 

1914. 

1918. 

Price. 

Glasgow  and  S.  West. 

..  4 

104 

106 

80i 

72xd 

Great  Northern 

...  3 

75 

81 

621 

55 

Great  Western 

...  4 

101 

107£ 

84J 

73 

L.  &  N.  Western  ... 

..  3 

77 

82J 

64i 

56 

L.  &  S.  iVestern  A. 

...  3 

75i 

80£ 

63 

55 

Lane.  &  Yorkshire 

...  3 

75 

81 

63J 

55 

L.  &  Brighton 

...  4 

100 

104 

80 

69* 

Midland   

...  2i 

63| 

68i 

534 

46* 

North  Eastern 

..  3 

75i 

81 

65^ 

55 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  depreciation  cannot 
be  attributed  to  fears  of  national  bankruptcy. 

The  downward  movement  had  its  inception  in  1914, 
and  in  all  probability  it  was  accelerated  by  the  issue  of 
government  loans.  Competition  of  this  character  is 
difficult  to  withstand.  Labour  troubles  in  the  railway 
world  have  naturally  exerted  some  influence,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  at- 
tractions of  War  Bonds,  Sec,  for  depreciation  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  quite  insignificant.  In 
fact  Ministerial  statements  have  had  little  effect.  See- 
ing the  yields  that  are  now  obtainable  on  the  above 
stocks,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  decline  will  go 
much  further,  for  nationalisation  seems  less  pressing 
than  it  was,  and  investors,  satiated  with  War  Bonds, 
may  turn  their  attention  to  railway  debentures  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  by  capital  appreciation  in  due  course. 
Brokers  appealed  to  are  naturally  taking  a  sensible 
view  of  the  position. 

The  question  of  confiscation  of  capital  has  arisen  in  a 
new  form,  and  it  is  in  connexion  w  ith  the  official  state- 
ments that  the  country  is  running  violently  down  a 
steep  place  towards  bankruptcy.  Economy  on  the  part 
of  the  public  cannot  be  enforced  either  by  homily  or 
legal  measures,  so  long  as  spendthrifts  remain  in  high 
quarters,  and  the  financial  outlook  is  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. The  concessions  made  to  Labour  have 
gone  so  far  that  increased  production  is  not,  in  some 
quarters,  expected ;  and  increased  production  coupled 
with  general  economy  seems  the  only  way  to  remedy 
the  present  serious  condition  of  things.  A  proposal  is 
now  being  discussed  that,  as  matters  will  not  right 
themselves,  the  heroic  step  should  be  taken  of  telling 
all  investors  in  War  Loans  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
position,  they  will  be  paid  their  interest  for  the  next 
25  years  or  so,  after  which  period  their  capital  will 
have  disappeared  ! 

Should  any  proposal  of  the  sort  be  seriously  put 
forward — and  we  do  not  believe  any  Government  would 
take  such  a  step) — there  is  scarcely  any  need  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  that  would  arise.  For- 
eign capital,  for  instance,  is  involved,  and  the  British 
public,  every  class  of  which  has  subscribed,  would  not 
tolerate  discrimination.  Besides,  they  have  been 
promised  repayment  of  their  capital,  and  they  would 
not  accept  terminable  annuities  in  exchange.  Or 
again,  some  patriots  have  invested  to  the  full  in  War 
Loans,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  responsible 
Minister  suggesting  that  they  should  be  mulcted  for 
the  benefit  of  otfiers  who  failed  to  subscribe  liberally. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities 
will  not  carry  the  Union  Pacific  case  to  ;i  higher  court. 
To  all  plain  thinking  men,  the  decision  of  the  City 
Commissioners  for  Income  Tax  in  favour  of  the  Guar- 
dian  Investment  Trust,  who  appealed  against  the  as- 
sessment, is  sound  commonsense.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Stock  distributed  in  1914  was  held  as  a  capital 
asset,  and  when  it  was  passed  on  to  shareholders  in  tin 
Union  Pacific  Company,  the  capital  assets  of  the  latter 
were  reduced  pro  tanto.  No  income-tax  was  conse- 
quently payable.  Surveyors  of  Taxes  nevertheless  de- 
manded payment,  and  doubtless  in  the  majority  of 
cases  obtained  it.  Confusion  may  have  been  created 
by  the  description  "special  dividend,"  though  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Union  Pacific  made  it  quite  clear  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  action.  Recipients  who 
were  misled  into  paying  what  was  not  due,  are  now 
wondering  whether  they  will  get  a  refund.  They  are 
certainly  entitled  to  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  rise  in  insurance 
shares.  _  The  principal  reasons  are  higher  rates,  the 
greater  value  of  property  to  be  insured,  the  growing 
popularity  of  insurance  as  a  means  of  saving,  and  the 
fact  that  enormous  sums  appropriated  to  depreciation 
have  not  been  entirely  swallowed  up.  Seeing  that  so 
many  companies  charge  identical  rates,  there  is  no 
alternative  at  present  on  the  part  of  insurers  but  to  pay 
them.  Large  firms,  however,  all  over  the  country,  are 
of  opinion  that  in  some  cases  the  tariff  is  excessive. 
That  there  is  money  in  the  business  is  clear  from  the 
formation  of  new  companies.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  see  that  re-insuranoe  is  being  done  in  this  country. 
Formerly  much  of  this  went  to  Germany,  with  unfor- 
tunate results,  for  it  gave  the  German  companies  an  in- 
sight into  British  business,  of  which  they  were  not  slow- 
to  take  advantage.  Naturally,  when  all  materials  have 
a  higher  value  placed  upon  them,  premiums  paid  must 
be  greater,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  ex- 
pense ratio,  the  benefit  goes  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies. To  a  great  extent  the  depreciation  funds  have 
proved  unnecessary,  as  many  securities  have  recov- 
ered in  value,  though,  where  gilt-edged  stocks  and 
Foreign  and  Colonial  loans  are  held,  this  is  not  invari- 
ably the  case,  as  the  yield  has  had  to  be  adjusted  to  that 
on  British  Government  bonds.  In  regard  to1  meeting 
high  rates,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  the  South 
African  diamond  companies  failed  to  induce  the  insur- 
ance companies  to  reduce  them,  a.  local  company  was 
formed,  and  the  benefits  go  to  the  mines. 

San  Paulo  Railway  stock  is  coming  into  favour  again 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  May  last,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  receipts  for 
the  current  year — i.e.,  from  January  1 — showed  a  de- 
crease of  ^33,624  in  sterling.  Following  upon  a  gross 
decrease  in  1918  of  ,£106,277  this  was  distinctly  dis- 
appointing. Recently,  however  a  remarkable  recovery 
has  set  in,  and  to  date  not  only  has  the  decrease  been 
wiped  out,  but  the  increase  exceeds  /^i  11,000.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  more  than  compensates  for  the  gross 
decrease  for  the  whole  of  191 8,  and  really  justifies  the 
directors  in  maintaining  the  dividend  at  10  per  cent, 
tax  free.  The  price  at  time  of  writing  is  174^,  whereas 
the  making  up  at  end  July  1914  was  230. 

The  market  is  still  mystified  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
rise  in  P.  &  O.  Deferred.  For  more  than  a  week  a 
daily  advance  of  10  points  has  occurred.  In  the  aggre- 
gate this  is  substantial,  though  it  is  in  reality  less  than 
2  per  cent.  The  lowest  recorded  point  this  year  is  399, 
and  the  lowest  last  year  was  327.  At  the  current  price 
of  580  the  yield  is  so  small  that  investors  can  hardly 
be  buying  for  dividends.  There  must  be  some  deve- 
lopment in  prospect.  Rumours  are  in  circulation  that 
reserves  are  to  be  capitalised,  and  that  the  stock  is  to 
be  divided  into  £1  shares.  In  addition  the  old  story 
is  again  doing  duty  that  a  big  merger,  embracing  the 
P.  &  O.,  the  Cunard  and  Furness  Withy,  is  in  contem- 
plation. The  leading  part  which  the  P.  &  O.  is  to  play 
in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  future  is  doubtless  the  real 
explanation. 
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BRITISH  GLASS  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  British  Glass  Industries, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  August  7th  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
company.    Mr.  C.  Williamson  Milne  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Ernest  Treweek)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  y 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
our  chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Hatry,  I  have  been  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Hatry's 
illness  is  not  serious,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  worry,  but  I 
especially  regret  his  absence  to-day  because  it  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  his  initiative,  energy  and  ability  that  we  shareholders 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  satisfactory  position  to-day.  (Hear, 
hear).  Despite  nis  many  other  important  interests  in  the  City, 
Mr.  Hatry  has  for  several  months  past  devoted  himself,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  to  the  work  of  this  company,  and  eh  would 
have  been  able  to  give  you  in  much  greater  detail  information 
as  to  our  progress  and  prospective  developments  than  I  can  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  from  the  few  notes  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nished me.  No  business  man,  who  gives  the  subject  a  moment's 
thought,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  imperative  necessity 
for  reviving  and  maintaining  every  branch  of  industry  which 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  For  many  years  past  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  glass 
ware  has  been  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  With  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  available 
in  unlimited  quantities  and  at  economical  prices  in  this  country, 
or  at  our  very  doors,  it  is  surprising  how  supine  and  indifferent 
we  have  been  as  a  nation  in  allowing  important  industries  to 
drift  away  from  our  shores.  In  pre-war  days  the  vast  majority 
of  bottles  used  in  the  Britisn  Isles  were  imported,  with  the  result 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  there  has  been  a  positive  famine 
in  bottles  and  glass  jars  of  every  description.  To-day  the  short- 
age is  more  acute  than  ever,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  even 
with  the  vast  output  which  we  contemplate,  we  shall,  for  years 
to  come,  have  far  more  orders  on  our  books  than  we  shall  be 
able  to  cope  with.  This  company,  as  you  know,  was  originally 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  two  factories — one  at 
Leeds  and  the  other  at  Canning  Town,  London — in  order  to 
develop  on  a  much  larger  scale  the  process  of  making  bottles, 
jars,  and  other  glass  ware  by  automatic  machinery  which  had 
already  been  successfully  carried  out  at  these  two  places.  Great 
extensions  and  developments  have  taken  place  at  the  works  at 
Canning  Town,  where  it  was  originally  intended  to  instal  20 
furnaces  with  a  weekly  capacity  of  about  50  to  60  tons  each. 
This  programme  was  subsequently  slightly  modified  by  a  decision 
of  the  directors  to  instal  10  furnaces  of  a  larger  type,  the  output 
of  which  would  be  equivalent  to  that  contemplated  from  the 
original  20.  However,  the  demand  for  the  company's  product 
is  so  great  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  programme  may  be 
extended  in  a  short  time,  and  that  the  directors  may  arrange 
for  additional  furnaces  of  a  larger  type.  With  regard  to  our 
technical  staff,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  now 
having  got  together  a  combination  of  thoroughly  qualified  men. 
The  result  of  their  joint  labours  so  far  has  been  the  improvement 
of  certain  types  of  automatic  machines  which  the  company  is 
installing,  while  improvements  in  detail  are  constantly  being 
made.  The  whole  scheme  which  we  have  in  hand  is  exceptional, 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  unequalled  by  anything  which 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  glass  manufacture 
in  this  country.  Our  object  in  calling  the  shareholders  together 
to-day  is  to  increase  our  capital  by  a  further  300,000  shares  of 
£1  each,  and  we  propose  to  offer  the  new  shares  share  for  share 
to  the  existing  shareholders  at  the  price  of  jQ2  10s.  per  share, 
that  is  to  say  at  a  premium  of  30s.,  thereby  raising  for  the 
company  the  additional  capital  sum  of  £J750,000  less  under- 
writing commission.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  rhany  share- 
holders will  be  likely  to  refuse  so  good  an  offer.  Should  any 
do  so,  I  am  confident  that  man)'  investors  will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
company  on  these  attractive  terms.  In  fact,  the  only  worry 
which  I  have  in  connection  with  this  company  is  the  almost 
insatiable  demand  which  the  British  public  seem  to  have  to 
acquire  the  shares  of  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd.  I  am 
sure  I  am  speaking  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  the 
directors  have  no  wish  to  discount  our  future  by  seeing  the 
shares  rushed  up  to  an  extraordinary  premium.  (Hear,  hear). 
We  have  got  to  make  good,  and  it  is  not  our  doing  that  the 
shares  are  pushed  up  as  highly  as  they  are,  but  when  I  he 
demand  exists  and  the  British  public  will  have  them  the  British 
public  can  only  pay  the  prioe  at  which  the  market  is  willing 
te  sell  the  shares,  so  that  if  any  shareholder  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  take  up  his  shares  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
cause  for  worry  either  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  or  of 
the  company  in  that  respect.  The  new  capital,  in  addition  to 
provision  for  further  working  capital,  is  being  raised  for  the 
purjiose  of  acquiring  some  extremely  valuable  interests,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  directors  to  be 
sure  that  funds  were  Immediately  available,  as  a  matter  of  polic  y 
they  decided  to  have  the  whole  issue  underwritten,  so  that  we  are 
absolutely  sure  of  our  money.  I  will  now  deal  briefly  with  the 
purchases  which  we  have  made,  for  the  completion  of  which 
we  require  the  additional  capital  which  we  are  now  raising. 
We  have  lecured  the  whole  of  the  shares  of  the  Queenborough 
lilass  Bottle  Works,  Lid.,  and  the  business  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Mottle  Co.,  both  of  which  companies  have  had  a  most 
successful  career  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  R.  Payne 
and  his  brothers,  and  have  earned  very  large  profits.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr.  John  R. 
Payne  lias  ;oined  the  board  of  this  company,  and  his  experience 


and  knowledge  of  the  trade  should  prove  of  great  value  to  us. 
(Applause).  The  earnings  from  these  companies  alone  at  the 
present  time,  and  under  present  conditions,  would,  if  fully  dis- 
tributed, be  sufficient  to  provide  a  substantial  dividend  on  the 
present  share  capital  of  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd.,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  with  the  installation  of  our  latest  auto- 
matic machines,  which  have  been  ordered  for  the  Queenborough 
Works,  these  profits  will  be  considerably  increased  in  the  future. 
I  may  say  that  I  had  an  opportunity  yesterday  of  motoring 
down  to  Queenborough.  I  made  a  very  early  start  in  the 
morning  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  1  was  taken  all 
over  the  works  by  Capt.  J  affray,  who  is  the  Works  Director, 
I  understand,  of  the  Queenborough  Company,  and  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  facilities  which  Queenborough  offers  for  m 
business  such  as  ours.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  a  prospectus 
of  the  British  Window  Glass  Co.  would  read  there  that  Queen- 
borough is  a  free  port,  and  you  would  learn  a  good  deal  of  the 
facilities  which  exist  there  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  such  as 
we  are  undertaking.  In  addition  to  these  two  businesses,  the, 
directors  have  acquired  300,000  8  per  cent,  cumulative  partici- 
pating preference  shares  of  jQ\  each  in  the  British  Window  Glass 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  share  prospectus  of  which  you  will  have  seen1 
advertised  in  the  Press  on  the  31st  ult.,  and  which  issue  was 
largely  over-subscribed — actually  six  or  seven  times  over.  (Ap- 
plause). Basing  the  profits  of  the  company  on  those  made  at 
similar  works  in  Belgium — works  operating,  I  may  say,  under 
more  difficult  conditions  than  exist  here — the  annual  revenue 
which  should  be  derived  from  our  holding  in  this  company  alone 
should  amount  to  .£,"100,000  after  completion  of  the  works,  which 
are  to  be  laid  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  works  at 
Queenborough.  This  expectation  is  based  on  the  operation  ol 
one  unit  only,  whereas  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
prospectus  of  the  British  Window  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  that  it  is  tha 
intention  of  that  company  to  increase  their  works  eventually^ 
when  their  profits,  in  which  we  should  share,  should  be  still 
further  augmented.  It  may  be  said  that  these  anticipated  profits] 
are  purely  estimates,  but  while  this  is  true  it  must  not  be  forJ 
gotten  that  the  profits  made  by  the  same  process  in  Belgium 
have  been  carefully  investigated  and  checked  by  a  well-known 
London  firm  of  chartered  accountants,  Messrs.  Josolyne,  Miles, 
Page  &  Co.  The  profits  of  our  own  works  at  Canning  Town, 
where  the  capacity  for  output  will  be  very  large  when"  compared 
with  any  other  business  of  a  similar  nature,  must  still  remain 
the  main  source  of  this  company's  revenue,  and  it  may  be  said 
here  that,  as  we  proceed,  the  board  feel  more  than  ever  confident 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  new  furnaces  and  machines  will 
prove  equal  to  their  expectations.  Having  in  view  all  the  great 
improvements  in  the  machines  which  I  have  referred  to,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  our 
output  for  many  years  ahead  at  very  remunerative  prices  and 
on  a  sliding  scale,  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  additional 
cost  of  material  and  labour.  At  the  present  moment  negotiations 
are  proceeding  with  two  important  firms,  who  are  anxious  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  contract  for  the  entire  output,  but 
the  directors  are  now  considering  whether,  in  spite  of  the  assured 
profit  thus  to  be  secured,  it  will  be  wise  to  enter  into  a  binding 
arrangement  of  this  sort.  A  contract,  however,  is  about  to  be 
entered  into  for  the  product  of  the  first  series  of  furnaces  to  be 
erected,  and  any  further  arrangements  in  this  direction  will 
naturally  be  very  carefully  considered.  In  addition  to  the  auto- 
matic glass  bottle  making  machines,  the  company  has  acquired 
the  sole  rights  for  machines  which  automatically  grind  stoppers 
and  bottles,  thus  introducing  another  important  set  of  labour 
saving  machinery  in  connection  with  the  glass  industry.  AH  old 
methods  have  been  altered  by  these  ingenious  machines,  which 
turn  out  accurately  ground  bottles  and  stoppers,  interchangeable 
for  the  same  sizes.  By  the  installation  of  these  grinding 
machines,  the  factory  will,  we  are  assured,  be  able  to  produce 
as  much  ground  stoppered  ware  for  the  payment  of  £\Q  in  wages 
as  it  could  have  accomplished  for  well  over  .£100  in  wages  for 
the  same  amount  of  work  done  by  existing  methods.  I  think 
these  few  particulars  will  give  you  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  enterprise,  and  also  of  its  profitable  character. 
The  demand  for  our  products  is  practically  unlimited  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  this  demand  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
supplied  from  abroad.  Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  shareholders  that,  profitable  as  these  purchases 
should  be  to  the  company,  our  principal  object  in  making  them 
was,  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of  so  much  additional  profit, 
as  the  obtaining  of  greater  facilities  for  the  development  of  our 
own  business.  With  our  increased  capital  and  with  our  new 
interests,  we  are  now  in  a  greatly  improved  position  to  obtain  raw 
material,  and  our  organisation  "is  also  vastly  improved  in  every 
way  by  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Payne,  his 
brother,  and  the  other  colleagues  which  they  bring  with  them. 
I  now  formally  move  the  resolution  which  the  Secretary  has  read, 
namely  :—"  That  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  to 
£7000,000  by  the  creation  of  300.000  additional  shares  of  £1  each, 
ranking  for  dividend  and  in  all  other  respects  part  passu  with 
the  existing  shares  of  the  company."  I  will  call  upon  my  col- 
league, Sir  F.rnest  Clark,  to  second  that  resolution  ;  afterwards  1 
shall  be  very  pleased,  if  there  are  any  enquiries,  to  answer  them 
to  the  best  of  mv  ability,  but  I  understand  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  business  of  this  meeting  is  simply  to  pass  the  one 
resolution  which  is  before  us. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarlc:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  very  mucn 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  just  proposed  by  our  Chair- 
man.      .  .     .  -O 

The  Chairman  :  Can  I  take  the  vote  on  the  resolution  at  once. 
Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution  as  duly  proposed  ana 
seconded  will  kindly  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  their  nrW 
hand  -  contrary.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  resolution  is 
unanimously.    Now,  if  there  are  anv  enquiries  thai  you  wish  10 
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nake,  so  far  as  it  is  politic  and  wise,  I  will  be  only  loo  glad  to 
,vour   to  answer  them. 
Mr.  Frank  Souter  :  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  politic  to  ask  the 
uestion,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  output  of  the  Canning 
'own  works!-    I  mean  the  expected  output. 

The  Chairman  :  1  will  answer  all  the  questions  at  once,  so 
>lease  go  on  if  there  are  any  others. 

Mr.  Dennison  :  Can  the  works  turn  out  any  class  of  bottle? 

Mr.  Leslie  Payne  :  Can  vou  tell  us  how  many  furnaces  there 
ire  alrcad'  at  Canning  Town? 

Mr.  Coard  :  Has  it  been  considered  in  any  way  up  to  the 
iresent  whether  the  employees  should  participate  in  any  of  the 
Afits  of  the  company? 

■he  Chairman  :  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  much 
q»ain-t  prophesying  when  I  am  in  the  chair.  I  always  find  that 
Ibphecies,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost,  and  the  unfortunate 
Chairman  who  has  let  his  imagination  run  away  with  him  has 
iometimes  to  answer  for  his  optimism.  The  total  output  should 
ye  a  very  big  one.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  we  may  safely  estimate 
1,750  tons  per  week  when  all  the  furnaces  are  going  at  Canning 
Town.  (Applause).  If  you  gentlemen  had  not  heard  Mr. 
Mitchell  answer  me  I  should  probably  have  said  that  we  can 
safelv  depend  upon  over  1,000  tons  per  week.  I  always  believe 
in  retaining  a  big  margin  for  safety,  but  if  you  put  it  at  1,750 
tons  that  will  leave  us  with  something  up  our  sleeve.  (Laughter). 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  class  of  bottle  which  we  will  manu- 
facture, we  can  manufacture  practically  any  kind  of  bottle,  but 
there  are  certain  types  of  bottle  for  which  we  hope  eventually 
to  improve  our  automatic  machinery  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  out  in  greater  quantity  and  at  less  cost.  For  the  open 
mouth  bottles,  however,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  our 
machine  is  perfect.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  keeping 
to  a  certain  class  of  work  in  certain  works,  and  it  mav  eventually 
happen  that  we  may  restrict  our  manufacture  of  coloured  bottles 
to  Canning  Town.  The  idea  is  to  confine  the  manufacture  of 
the  pure  white  bottles  to  Oueenborough  and  the  coloured  glass 
to  Canning  Town.  The  only  glass  which  we  are  not  going  to 
make  and  do  not  expect  to  make  is  "  cut  "  glass.  Then  T  am 
asked  how  many  furnaces  have  been  erected  already.  Well,  we 
have  one  complete  furnace  erected  at  Canning  Town  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  have  five  which  are  nearing  completion. 
There  are  practically  another  10  beinrt  put  down  and  being  pushed 
forward.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  went  to  Canning  Town  about 
7\  months  ago  and  saw  the  lay  out  then.  I  went  down  last 
Friday  with  Mr.  Hatrv  and  we  went  over  the  works  together. 
I  was  amazed  to  see  the  immense  amount  of  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  that  short  interval.  The  men  were  all  over  the 
place  like  bees  around  a  beehive,  and  the  work  seemed  to  be 
making  very  rapid  progress.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Percy  J. 
Mitchell,  has  the  work  in  hand  now,  and  he  is  giving  unremit- 
ting attention  to  pushing  forward  the  completion  of  it.  (Ap- 
■buse).  I  am  bound  to  say,  speaking  as  a  director,  that  there 
■  a  very  great  temptation  to  rush  forward  building  construction 
Work.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  spend  money  in  construction, 
but  it  is  not  always  a  wise  thing  to  push  forward  vour  con- 
struction too  energetically  :  you  are  more  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  for  another  thing  I  know  enough  about  building  to 
know  that  in  the  construction  of  kilns  and  ovens  one  of  the 
most  important  things  is  mat  you  must  allow  them  to  dr--  out 
thoroughly  before  you  attempt  to  put  them  into  use,  so  I  hope 
our  management  will  not  be  too  anxious  to  rush  into  manufac- 
turing and  turn  out  bottles  in  great  haste,  because  sooner  or 
later  you  have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  are  in  too  desperate  a  hurrv. 
We  have  four  furnaces  in  active  operation  at  Oueenborough 
and  two  additional  furnaces  readv  to  start.  Another  gentleman 
has  asked  if  we  have  made  any  arrangements  for  employees 
sharing  profits.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  earlv  davs  to  talk  about 
sharing  our  profits  with  our  employees.  I  want  first  of  all  to 
*see  the  shareholders  getting  thr-ir  share  of  the  profits,  and  to 
consid'-r  a  profit-sharing  scheme,  so  far  as  the  employees  are 
concerned,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  stride  that  our  profits 
are  ample  and  in  hand  before  we  talk  of  distributing  them.  I 
might  mention  to  you  that  I  was  much  impressed  at  Queen- 
borough  yesterday  in  my  talk  with  Captain  Jaffray  at  the 
arrangements  which  he  has  made  there  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  employees.  We  have  a  verv  large  number  of  boys 
down  there,  and  Captain  Jaffrav  showed  me  the  big  hostel  where 
he  is  able  to  put  up  150  bovs.  Thev  have,  between  the  hostel 
and  the  institute.  T  think,  five  billiard  tables  and  all  sorts  of 
luxuries.  They  have  a  gymnasium  ;  they  are  housed  and  fed  at 
I  believe,  less  than  cost  price,  and  the  are  as  merrv  and  happy 
as  any  set  of  bovs  I  have  ever  seen  at  work.  The  onlv  other 
occasion  when  I  remember  seeing  as  hanpv  and  contented  a  lot 
of  workmen  was  about  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  Midlands  and  was  bein<*  taken  over  works  where 
they  were  manufacturing  chains  at  Cradley  Heath  in  the  Blrc'- 
Country.  All  the  men  were  singing  the  Glorv  Song,  which  was 
so  popular  at  that  time.  Yesterday  our  lads  were  actually 
singing  at  their  work  while  they  were  turning  out  bottles,  and 
there  was  every  evidence  that  the  staff  and  employees  were  being 
treated  in  the  best  way  possible.  I  hope  that  the  example 
whirh  Oueenborough  has  set  will  be  followed  in  Canning  Town. 
I  think  these  are  the  only  questions  which  vou,  gentlemen,  have 
asked.  If  that  is  so  it  concludes  our  business,  and  I  thank  you 
all  for  your  attendance. 

Mr.  Griffin  :  Before  we  separate,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may 
1  ask  you  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williamson  Milne 
for  the  exrf.]i,.qf  speech  that  he  has  made  and  the  explanations 
he  has  given  us  of  what  has  been  done  so  far.  I  think  that  all 
he  has  told  us  holds  out  very  high  expectations  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Michaelson  :  I  beg  to'  second  that. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  Chairman  :  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.    '  ' 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


PREMIER    OIL    AND   PIPE  LINE. 

SCHEME  OF  VOLUNTARY  WINDING  UP  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION  APPROVED. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Premier  Oil  and 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  August  11th,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Frederick  Walker  (chairman 
of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Stanley  Williams)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  read  the  print  of  the  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  ult. — when  that  meeting  unanimously 
approved  the  scheme  which  this  meeting  is  called  to  carry  out — 
will  hardly  require  many  words  from  me  to  recommend  to  your 
favourable  consideration  the  resolution  which  I  rise  to  propose  for 
putting  this  company  into  voluntary  liquidation,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  scheme  already  unanimously  approved  and 
adopted,  but  from  long  and  painful  experience  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reading  other  people's  speeches  is,  take  it  all  in 
all,  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  unpopular  occupations  in  the 
world.  Assuming,  then,  that  not  one-tenth  of  you  have  troubled 
to  read  the  scheme  or  my  remarks  supporting  it.  I  will — at  the 
risk  of  tediousness — place  before  you  five  very  brief  arguments  in 
favour  of  adopting  unanimously  the  resolution  I  am  about  to 
move  :  (1)  The  Germans — by  means  of  actions  which  your  direc- 
tors are  satisfied  were  collusive,  fraudulent,  and  totally  miscon- 
ceived— are  doing  their  utmost  to  deprive  you  permanently  of  your 
property,  and  we  cannot  beat  them  in  peace,  as  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  beaten  them  in  war,  without  the  sinews  of  war — that 
is,  money  ;  (2)  when  we  get  our  properties  into  our  own  physical 
control,  we  must  have  money  to  work  them,  and  to  make  good 
the  ravages  of  war,  which — though  far  less  than  might  have  been 
expected — still  will  necessitate  considerable  expenditure  ;  (3)  your 
directors  are  absolutely  convinced  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  resolutely  following  up  and  enforcing  the  just  claims 
of  our  shareholders  to  full  compensation  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
crude  oil  extracted  by  the  Germans  from  our  properties  during 
the  war,  and  for  the  large  quantities  of  refined  oil  and  other 
manufactured  productions  of  our  wells  stolen  from  us  during  the 
war,  but  the  prompt  following  up  of  these  claims  in  a  country  like 
Galicia — and,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country — requires  money, 
though  only,  we  think,  a  comparatively  small  amount  compared 
to  the  very  large  sums  we  ought  ultimately  to  recover  ;  (4)  your 
company  owes  debts — not  to  a  large  extent  in  comparison  to  its 
magnitude — say  about  .£50,000 — and  if  these  debts  were  not  paid 
your  company  would  collapse  ;  (5)  the  only  practicable  way  of 
raising  the  money  required  for  these  purposes  is  by  reconstruction, 
and  that  reconstruction  necessitates  the  resolutions  which  I  am 
going  to  move  and  which  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  notice  con- 
vening this  meeting. 

Now,  before  moving  those  resolutions,  there  are  a  few  matters 
in  regard  to  which  you  may  like  information.  In  the  first  place 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  scheme  unanimously  approved  by 
the  shareholders  has  also  now  been  sanctioned  by  the  court.  The 
number  of  proxies  in  favour  of  the  directors  and  in  support  of 
their  scheme  lodged  for  this  meeting  not  only  equals,  but  greatly 
exceeds  the  large  number  lodged  on  on  the  last  occasion,  whilst 
not  a  single  one  has  been  lodged  in  favour  of  any  one  else.  By 
dint  of  of  putting  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  little  Trust  (which  during  the  war  saved  your 
company  from  disaster)  your  directors  have  managed  at  once  to 
send  our  managing  director  (Mr.  Charles  Perkins)  out  to  Galicia, 
and  I  hope  he  is  now  there  actively  pushing  the  company's  claims 
with  the  Government  of  M.  Paderewski.  (Applause.)  The  chair- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  first  resolution,  namely  :  "  That  it 
is  desirable  to  reconstruct  the  company,  and  that  the  scheme  of 
arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  court  on  July  22,  1919,  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  accordingly  that  the  company  be  wound  up  volun- 
tarily, and  that  Mr.  Harold  John  de  Courcy  Moore  be,  and  he  is, 
hereby  appointed  liquidator  for  the  purpose  of  such  winding-up." 

Mr.  Whittaker  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  declared  carried 
by  the  requisite  statutory  majority. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  second  resolution — namely  : 
"  That  the  liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  consent 
to  the  registration  under  the  said  scheme  of  a  new  company,  to 
be  named  the  Premier  Oil  Co.,  or  some  other  similar  name,  with 
a  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  in  accordance  with  the 
said  scheme." 

Mr.  Walter  Norfolk  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
the  requisite  statutory  majority. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  third  resolution— namely  : 
"  That  the  draft  agreement  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  ex- 
pressed to  be  made  between  this  company  and  its  liquidator  of  the 
one  part  and  the  Premier  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  other  part,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved,  and  that  the  said  liquidator  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorised,  pursuant  to  the  said  scheme,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  new  company  (when  incorpor- 
ated) in  the  terms  of  the  said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect  with  such  modifications  (if  any)  as  he  may  think  expedient." 
Having  explained  the  agreement  in  detail  the  Chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  Whittaker  to  second  the  motion. 

•Mr.  Whittaker  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by 
the  requisite  statutory  majority. 
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Question  of  Alien  Shareholders. 

Mr.  Lawry  asked  what  action  would  be  taken  or  could  be  taken 
with  regard  to  alien  shareholders.  ', 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  shares  in  the  company 
belonging  to  alien  enemies — and  he  presumed  that  was  the  point 
referred  to — were  vested  with  the  Official  Trustee.  The  Official 
Trustee,  holding  a  large  number  of  shares,  was,  of  course,  in  the 
position,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  obstruct  the  carrying  through 
•of  the  scheme  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  shareholders,  but 
he  had  not  done  so.  The  shares  of  alien  enemies  were  still  held 
by  the  Official  Trustee,  and  the  course  which  the  Official  Trustee 
would  adopt  with  regard  to  those  shares  they  (the  directors)  had 
no  power  to  dictate.  The  rights  of  alien  enemies  were  settled 
partly  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  the  details  of  that  treaty  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  afraid  he  could 
give  no  better  explanation  than  that. 

A  he  irty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


RUBBER  MALACCA 
PLANTATIONS  (LIMITED). 

REDUCTIONS  IN  ESTATE  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meetinc  of  t! 
Malacca  Rubber  Plantations  (Limited)  was  held  on  August  13 
at  Winchester  House,  Mr.  George  B.  Dodwell  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  a 
counts,  observed  that  the  shareholders  would  find  in  the  balm, 
sheet  matters  for  legitimate  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  esta' , 
expenditure  was  down  from  ^211,592  in  1917  to  ,£193,415  f 
the  year  under  review,  when  economies  in  working  expenses  hill 
been  by  no  means  easy  of  attainment.  The  crop,  which  was  r 
Stricted  in  conformity  with  the  undertaking  with  the  Rubb' 
Growers'  Association,  amounted  to  3,250,6041b.,  falling  a  rifll 
short  of  the  agreed  quantity.  The  proposed  output  would  hal 
been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the  severity  of  the  influent 
epidemic,  which  disorganized  labour  and  left  them  short-hand*! 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  f.o.b.  costs  worked  out  I 
Is.  2\d.,  as  against  Is.  0.3d.  for  1917,  the  increase  being  jH 
counted  for  in  the  main  by  the  fact  that  a  restriction  in  cr<| 
did  not  and  could  not  be  offset  by  a  commensurate  restriction  ■ 
expenditure.  In  addition,  then-  had  been  the  tendency  of  salajH 
and  wages  to  rise,  and  stores  and  machinery  remained  excfflj 
ingly  costly.  With  regard  to  the  selling  price,  they  had  adopM 
in  the  balance-sheet  the  principle  ot  deducting  freight  arl 
charges  before  bringing  in  the  figure  representing  realization! 
The  board  considered  this  to  be  more  satisfactory,  because  the 
sold  a  proportion  of  the  crop  ex  warehouse  or  f.o.b.  Singapor 
and  such  proportion,  while  fetching  a  nominally  lower  price,  ejl 
1  aped  freight  and  charges.  If  they  worked  out  the  figures  in  f| 
same  manner  as  in  1917  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  would  <t| 
found  that,  whereas  that  year  gave  them  2s.  3£d.  per  lb.,  the  y«| 
under  review  yielded  Is.  lOd.  onlv. 

Despite  all  adverse  factors,  they  showed  a  profit  for  the  ylj 
of  ,£50,199,  which  looked  a  fairly  useful  sum  on  paper,  but,JI 
common  with  many  other  plantation  companies,  they  had  to  fat!' 
a  formidable  item  in  regard  to  income-tax,  for  which  no  less  tha 
,£,'36,700  had  been  appropriated.  They  could  congratulate  then 
selves,  however,  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  current  year  J 
operations  might  be,  the  amount  payable  for  income-tax  would* 
less  disturbing.  The  board  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  reconli 
mending  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  free  of  tax,  which  would  lea\f 
£56,750  to  be  carried  forward.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  plat 
tations,  Messrs.  J.  A.  H.  Jackson  and  Adrien  d'Halloy  (two  of  til 
members  of  the  board)  had  recently  visited  the  estates,  and  the! 
had  reported  that,  while  they  found  the  estates  in  good  conditioii 
there  were  signs  of  shortage  of  supervision  due  to  the  deplete 
European  staff.  They  had  had  full  consultation  with  the  loci 
management,  and  their  visit  would  be  fruitful  of  good  results  t 
the  company. 

Mr.  Adrien  d'Halloy  seconded  the  resolution  . 
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NOTES  OF   THE 'WEEK 

At  last  we  have  vigorous  and  decisive  action  at  sea 
against  the  Bolesheviks.  We  regret  deeply  the  loss  of 
the  gallant  men  who  were  killed  last  Monday  by  the  ar- 
tillery fire  of  the  Kronstadt  forts,  but  the  affair  was 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Navy.  Details  are 
only  coming  out  gradually,  but  the  attack  was  evidently 
most  effective  and  dashing.  Kronstadt  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  practically  impregnable,  and  at  least 
two  battleships  and  a  destroyer  were  sunk  by  our 
coastal  motor-boats.  The  C.M.B.'s. ,  a  new  type  of 
torpedo  carrier,  invented  in  the  war,  are  tiny,  hazardous 
to  handle,  and  very  swift.  Like  aeroplanes,  they  deal 
death  to  heavier  and  clumsier  craft. 

We  seem  to  have  secured  a  tolerably  complete  Pro- 
tectorate over  Persia  for  a  loan  of  ^2,000,000,  which, 
as  money  is  spent  nowadays,  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  We 
congratulate  the  Foreign  Office  on  what  is  really  the 
first  success  of  our  diplomacy  for  the  last  eight  years, 
for  Agadir  was  a  success.  We  have  spent,  it  appears, 
^69,000,000  in  Russia  without  any  definite  result,  as 
always  happens  when  you  are  "willing  to  wound  and 
yet  afraid  to  strike."  Nevertheless,  the  provincial 
government  formed  by  General  Yudenitch,  under  the 
premiership  of  M.  Stefan  Lianozoff,  a  respectable  Mos- 
cow financier,  for  the  provinces  of  Petrograd,  Novgo- 
rod, and  Pskoff,  is  a  decided  step  in  the  rijrht  direction. 
As  a  result  of  wisely  recognising  the  political  existence 
of  hsthonia,  the  Esthonians  have  agreed  to  join  forces 
with  General  Yudenitch  and  to  march  on  Petrograd. 
Who,  by  the  way,  is  General  Marsh?  English  or  Ameri- 
can? He -possesses  the  rare  qualification  of  speaking 
Russian,  and  has  acted  with  courage  and  cleverness,  in 
co-operation  with  General  Gough,  Colonel  Pirie  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Bosanquet,  Colonel  Dawley  (American)  and 
General  Hurstel  (French). 

Sir  Gordon  Hcwart  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  at  the  Bar,  as  the  Attorney-General  as  a  rule 
is.  But  he  is,  what  many  Attorney-Generals  have  not 
been,  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
allows  his  agility  and  acuteness  to  have  full  play.  Poor 
Frank  Lockwood  was  afraid  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  allowed  his  humour  to  be  awed  into  commonplace 
solemnity  Sir  John  Rigby,  a  great  Chancery  man, 
fond  of  his  pipe,  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the  ways  of  the 


House,  and  never  did  himself  justice,  or  was  any  use  to 
the  Government.  If  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  is  free  from 
diffidence  or  perplexity,  it  is  because  he  despises  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  rather,  its  members.  He  cannot 
conceal  his  contempt  for  their  muddle-headed  and 
illogical  manner  of  handling  a  case.  This  does  not 
make  him  popular,  but  very  useful  to  the  Government. 
If  a  big  lawyer  is  set  on  professional,  not  political,  pre- 
ferment, why  should  he  care  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  merely  a  stepping  stone? 

Lord  Desborough's  Committee  on  the  Cippenham 
Works  at  Slough  touch  lightly,  but  significantly,  on 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  McAlpine  as  contractor. 
Sir  Robert,  as  is  well  known,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Prime  Minister  by  the  marriage  of  their  children. 
Lord  Inverforth  at  once  decided  that  Sir  Robert  McAl- 
pine was  "  the  best  man  for  the  job,"  before  any  other 
contractor  had  seen  the  works,  and  without  considering 
for  a  moment  whether  anybody  else  would  have  been 
equally,  or  better,  fitted  for  the  job.  On  which  the 
Committee  observe  :  "  The  Committee  are  aware  of  Sir 
Robert  McAlpine's  service  as  a  contractor  during  the 
war.  They  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  from  Lord  In- 
verforth's  conclusion.  They  consider,  however,  that 
it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  usual  practice  of 
public  departments  should  have  been  adhered  to,  and 
that  the  claims  of  competitive  contractors  should  have 
been  more  closely  examined."  We  think  so,  indeed. 
A  job's  a  job  for  a'  that. 

The  Government  have  abolished  the  coal  subsidy  by 
raising  the  price  by  6s.  a  ton.  They  say  that  they  are 
going  to  abolish  the  railway  subsidy,  which  they  can 
only  do  by  a  substantial  addition  to  passenger  rates,  for 
freights  they  cannot  raise.  They  say  that  they  will 
abolish  the  bread  subsidy ;  but  can  they,  dare  they?  The 
economic  price  of  the  quartern  loaf,  sold  at  gd.,  is  13d. 
The  Government  buys  wheat  at  the  market  price  and 
sells  it  to  the  millers  at  such  a  price  as  enables  them  to 
sell  the  loaf  at  gd ;  the  loss,  or  difference,  is  paid  out  of 
the  taxes.  The  mean  gazette  price  of  British  wheat 
was  in  July,  'ig,  per  quarter,  73s.  3d;  of  imported 
wheat  the  declared  value  was  86s.  5d.  In  July,  igi4, 
the  price  of  wheat  (the  world-price)  was  34s.  nd.  In 
order  to  abolish  the  subsidy  and  enable  the  loaf  to  be 
sold  at  gd.,  British  wheat  must  fall  to  42s.  a  quarter,  a 
price  at  which,  with  present  agricultural  wages,  it  can- 
not be  produced. 
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For  a  muddled,  tortuous,  and  confusing"  document, 
commend  us  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Dope  Syndicate.  It  must  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Sumner,  for  no  one  but  an  eminent  patent  lawyer  could 
have  doused  us  in  such  a  swamp  of  unnecessary  and 
perplexing-  details,  with  no  arrangement,  dodging  back 
and  forward  between  dates.  It  was  not  done,  of 
course,  with  intent  to  confuse,  but  lawyers  are  trained 
to  regard  all  facts  as  equally  important ;  they  have  no 
sense  of  perspective,  and  can't  make  their  points.  The 
Committee  find  neither  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  nor  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  agree  with  that  part 
of  the  report  which  absolves  the  two  departments  of 
Government  from  blame.  Both  the  War  Office  and  the 
Munitions  Ministry  (which  stepped  into  the  former's 
shoes),  did  the  right  thing  in  sticking  to  the  Brothers 
Dreyfus  and  in  turning  down  the  offers  of  the  United 
Alkali  Company  and  Courtaulds  to  make  cellulose  ace- 
tate. The  brothers  Dreyfus  had  long  been  working  the 
process,  and  they  possessed  a  skill  and  .experience 
which  it  would  have  taken  Courtaulds  and  the  United 
Alkali  Company  a  long  time  to  acquire. 

The  brothers  Dreyfus  were  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  possessed  the  secret,  which  no  one  else  had,  ex- 
cept a  German  firm,  and  the  Usincs  du  Rhone,  whose 
supplies  were  wanted  by  the  French  Government.  And 
we  niust  say  that  this  brace  of  Swiss  chemists  did  not 
abuse  their  advantage.  For  the  British  rights  over 
their  patent  they  were  paid  by  the  Dope  Syndicate  the 
modest  sum  in  cash  of  £43,000;  but  as  they  took  up 
.£30,000  of  the  ;£go,ooo  debentures  that  were  issued, 
and  paid  £^2,000  for  their  80,000  sixpenny  shares  (half 
the  capital  of  the  Syndicate)  all  they  were  paid  was  just 
over  £ji  0,000.  The  people  who  made  the  whacking 
profit  were,  of  course,  the  promoters,  Messrs.  Grant 
Morden,  Trevor  Dawson,  and  Robson,  who  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind  risked  not  a  shilling  of  their  own 
money,  for  (exoept  ;£i,ooo  out  of  £90,000  debentures 
subscribed  by  Sir  Trevor  Dawson)  they  took  no  deben- 
tures, but  allotted  to  themselves  without  payment,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  capital  of  the  Syndicate,  namely, 
41,000  shares.  They  were  sixpenny  shares,  but  that 
didn't  matter;  they  might  have  been  fourpenny,  or 
penny,  or  farthing,  or  five  shilling,  shares ;  they  were 
used  to  mark  the  interests  of  the  various  parties ;  they 
were  tokens. 

It  was  when  the  Dope  Syndicate  of  1916  came  to  be 
expanded  or  sold  to  "  the  parent  company  "  in  1918 
that  the  token  shares  of  6d.  were  exchanged  for  14^ 
shares  of  £1.  The  Syndicate  had  been  financed  to  the 
tune  of  £455,000,  for  the  erection  of  plant,  and  pur- 
chase of  materials,  by  three  big  firms,  Vickers,  Nobels, 
and  the  Chilworth  Gunpowder  Co.  The  parent  Com- 
pany (so-called,  though  it  was  the  child)  was  registered 
in  May,  1918,  with  a  share  capital  of  ,£3,500,000  in  ;£i 
shares,  of  which  780,000  were  allotted  to  the  three  big 
firms  in  payment  of  their  advances.  To  the  Dope  (six- 
penny) Syndicate  were  allotted  2,319,998  shares,  of 
which  half  went  to  the  Dreyfus  brothers,  a  quarter  to 
those  who  subscribed  the  debentures,  and  a  quarter  to 
the  promoters.  Supposing  the  shares  in  the  parent 
Company  to  be  worth  par,  the  three  promoters,  Messrs 
Grant  Morden,  Trevor  Dawson,  and  Robson,  received 
£564,999.  For  an  intermediary  profit  that  is  pretty 
well. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  what  did  the 
promoters  do  for  their  half  million?  They  didn't  dis- 
cover cellonite,  about  which  they  knew  nothing;  they 
didn't  discover  Dr.  Dreyfus,  for  he  had  seen  the  W  ar 
Office  people,  and  made  them  offers  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber, [914.  They  didn't  risk  their  own  money,  but 
other  people's.  What  they  did  was  to  make  a  dashing 
visil  to  Basle  in  December,  1915,  armed  with  an  intro- 
duction from  Bloch  of  Paris,  and  collar  the  brothers 
Dreyfus.  Corruption  is  hard  to  define,  and  therefore 
hard  to  delect.  We  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  son  of  a  powerful  Minister  had  not  been  a  share- 


holder in  the  Dope  Syndicate.  We  are  sure  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Sir  John  Cadman,  technical  adviser 
to  the  Munitions  Ministry,  had  not  been  a  shareholder. 

That  the  London  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  should  have  been  a  director  of  the  Dope  Syndi- 
cate and  have  lent  it  a  large  sum,  more  than  £200,000, 
out  of  the  bank  deposits  at  a  time  when  there  can  have 
been  little  or  no  security,  throws  an  unpleasant  light  on 
Canadian  banking.  Frankly,  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Grant 
Morden 's  financial  associates  in  Canada.  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  came  very  badly  out  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
purchase  of  the  damaged  cartridges  from  his  own  Gov- 
ernment (of  which  he  was  a  member)  and  the  re-sale 
through  Vickers  to  the  British  Admiralty.  The  Cana- 
dian Branch  of  Vickers  leased  a  portion  of  their  yard 
at  Montreal  to  the  British  Admiralty  at  an  exorbitant 
rent  during  the  war.  If  all  these  things  do  not  amount 
to  unreasonable  profits  made  out  of  the  nation's  exigen- 
cies in  war,  then  language  has  no  meaning. 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  people  are  already 
booking  rooms  in  hotels  for  next  summer  at  the  French 
Swiss  and  Italian  spas.  Although  it  is  economically 
bad  that  money  should  be  spent  abroad,  English  hotels 
are  so  uncomfortable,  the  food  is  so  uneatable,  and  the 
waiters  and  waitresses  are  so  rude  and  incompetent, 
that  we  cannot  blame  people  who  wish  to  get  out  of  the 
"country  fit  for  heroes."  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  enough  food,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  badly  cooked ;  why  the  cooks 
should  leave  the  hotel  at  7.30  for  their  evening's  amuse- 
ments ;  why  the  waitresses  (ex-munition  "ladies") 
should  fling  the  food  and  the  forks  on  the  table ;  or  why 
the  head-waiter  (ex-sergeant  of  marines)  should  address 
the  visitor  as  if  he  was  a  mutinous  private.  The  French 
and  the  Italians,  whatever  they  may  charge,  have  better 
manners  and  more  sympathy  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
Besides,  the  Italian  Riviera,  between  Genoa  and  Spez- 
zia,  is  of  ravishing  beauty. 

The  Daily  Herald  announces  that  tipping  is  "twice 
cursed.  It  curses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes."' 
We  quite  agree,  especially  as  regards  the  giver,  and 
also  that  this  damnable  system  should  be  abolished  ;  but 
how?  The  American  Waiters'  Union  declares  that 
"  accepting  tips  is  essentially  not  American,  and  places 
the  stamp  of  servitude  upon  the  dining-room  sales- 
man's profession."  The  "  dining-room  salesman  "  for 
waiter  is  the  finest  stroke  of  democratic  absurdity  we 
know;  it  is  far  better  than  "public  assistance"  for 
"pauper  relief,"  or  than  the  "young  ladies"  of  the 
scullery  or  the  shop.  But  the  stamp  of  servitude  is  to 
be  removed  by  blackmail,  as  usual.  The  tip  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  fixed  charge  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  bill, 
which  is,  in  plain  English,  that  everybody  is  to  be 
forced  to  tip,  however  bad  the  service,  and  that  nobody 
is  to  be  thanked.  The  latter  consideration,  however, 
is  immaterial,  as  thanks  are  generally  omitted  already, 
being  "  a  stamp  of  servitude." 

The  Review  of  the  Foreign  Press  has  disappeared 
under  the  stress  of  the  growing  storm  against  fancy 
expenditure.  But  the  country  is  still  burdened  with  a 
huge  over-supply  of  clerkesses,  who  walk  the  streets 
with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude  and  untiring  industry, 
or  sleep  in  official  motor-cars.  "  Most  of  our  lot,"  we 
heard  one  of  them  say,  "don't  work,  and  don't  know 
how  to,  and  they  needn't  as  everybody  knows."  The 
conditions  of  official  employment  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  capable  business.  A  recent  accession  to  the 
Admiralty  was  started  on  holidays  after  ten  days'  work,  j 
Why  haven't  the  responsible  heads  the  courage  to  stop; 
t  his  slackness  ? 

The  efficient  pail  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  has  done, 
admirable  work  in  the  war,  is  suffering  in  reputation 
through  these  ornamental  slackers,  makers  of  tea  and 
dispensers  of  smiles.    An  eleven  should  be  formed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  bowl  them  out;  but  the  side 
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will  have  to  practise  the  importunity  of  the  man  who 
secured  three  loaves  from  a  friend  on  loan  at  midnight. 
Oh  for  one  week  of  Kitchener  ! 

'•  Thou  should 'st  be  living  at  this  hour  ! 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  pen 
Of  stagnant  waters,  clerkess,  Wraf  and  Wren." 

We  met  the  other  day  one  of  those  who  still  rather 
beautifully  believe  that  Kitchener  will  one  day  reappear 
among  us.  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  this  human 
refusal  to  believe  that  a  great  leader  is  liable  to  death. 
In  our  time  a  great  many  Scotsmen  believed  that 
Hector  Macdonald  was  concealed  somewhere  in  the 
world,  and  '  The  Lost  Leader  '  reminded  us  of  the  fixed 
dream  of  many  Irishmen  that  Parnell  would  return  at 
the  chosen  moment.  History  is  rich  in  similar  beliefs, 
and  often  a  touch  of  fancy  has  crept  in  to  convert  a 
belief  into  a  faith. 

The  Government,  after  the  shock  experienced  in  the 
violent  objections  to  its  raising  Ministerial  salaries, 
seems  at  last  to  be  thinking  of  practising  the  precepts 
of  saving  which  it  preaches.  Ministers,  it  was 
announced  last  Monday  in  the  House,  had  decided  to 
give  up  at  once  the  use  of  motor  cars  allowed  to  them, 
and  no  cars  are  to  be  personally  so  allotted  to  anyone. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  rage  for  building 
enormous  airships  is  to  be  modified.  They  are  clumsy 
and  tolerably  useless  in  war-time,  and  the  nation  can 
certainly  not  afford  them,  while  there  is  a  Peace  on. 
The  Government  have  yet  to  tackle  the  ingenious  con- 
tractors who,  improving  on  Shakespeare,  . 

"  Give  to  airy  nothing, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  wage." 

" 

We  do  not  know  the  secret  power  which  swept 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  world's  wealth. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  not  all  the  books  he  pre- 
sented to  reluctant  boroughs  are  heavy  enough  to 
weigh  down  certain  grim  skeletons,  and  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable book  'The  History  of  the  Steel  Trust,'  which 
disappeared  rapidly  from  circulation.  He  owed  a  great 
deal,  no  doubt,  to  his  genius  for  combining  and  divid- 
ing. Like  Pierpont  Morgan,  he  brought  people 
together,  but,  unlike  him,  for  the  sake  of  dividing 
them.  The  story  of  Morgan  during  the  financial  panic 
could  never  have  been  told  of  Carnegie.  Morgan  col- 
lected the  Trust  Presidents  in  his  house  one  evening  at 
7,  had  them  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  locked 
them  in.  When  they  were  let  out  at  2  a.m.  as  he  him- 
self said,  "  They  knoo  one  another,"  and  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  panic  had  arrived. 

We  hope  that  some  day  an  authentic  account  of  do- 
ings at  Riga  in  recent  months  will  be  made  public. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  not  rivalling  the  Poly- 
papist  by  hinting  at  a  hidden  scandal.  On  the  con- 
trary such  publication  would  provide  a  story  in  which 
General  Gough  and  a  young  Civil  Servant  play  parts 
which  we  imagined  were  reserved  for  Rudolf 
Rassendyl,  or  some  other  gay  hero  of  romance.  To 
nde  into  Riga  with  about  Uvo  companions  to  the 
salute  of  machine-guns  being  used  in  violent  street- 
fighting,  to  become  within  twelve  hours  de  facto 
Governor  in  Riga,  and  to  hand  over  the  Governorship 
after  some  five  days  to  the  Premier  of  the  Letts  on  the 
seashore  is  a  good  ringing  record. 

We  have  commented  before  on  the  invasion  of  the 
British  world  of  books  by  the  work  of  American 
authors.  We  suppose  that  the  explanation  is  that 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  paper  and  labour  British 
publishers  prefer  not  to  take  risks.  One  of  the 
heaviest  items  of  expense  is  the  boards  in  which  all 
British  works  of  fiction  arc  produced.  Why  should  we 
not  follow  the  French  model  and  publish  our  novels  in 
paper  backs?  It  would  always  be  possible  to  bind  the 
books  which  one  wished  to  keep.  Instead  of  this 
sensible  plan,  publishers  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
charge  high  prices  for  bad  printing  on  worse  paper 
with  hideous  bindings. 


The  Hon.  P.  M.  B.  Fisher,  who  is  standing  for  Wid- 
nes,  against  Mr.  Henderson,  was  formerly  a  Minister 
in  New  Zealand,  and  this  year  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  lawn  tennis  player.  Beginning  with  the  Cov- 
ered Courts  Championship  in  the  spring,  he  has  held  his 
own  among  the  experts,  being  a  left-hander  with  several 
smart  strokes,  and  excellent  powers  as  a  volleyer. 

The  system  of  two  days  instead  of  three  for  county 
cricket  matches  will  not  survive  another  season. 
It  has  not  been  a  success  this  year,  nor  have 
the  public  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  hours  of 
play.  This  was  only  to  be  expected ;  in  fact,  it  was 
likely  that  the  habit  of  going  to  see  cricket,  interrupted 
by  the  interval  of  war,  would  not  be  resumed  at  once. 
Some  fault  for  unattractive  games  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  players.  They  do  not  ,  like  W.  G.  Grace,  hit  at 
every  hittable  ball,  but  play  an  over-cautious  game  with 
a  view  to  their  averages,  or  some  silly  "  record  "  which 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  public  like  to  see  a  sporting 
chance  taken — "to  win  or  lose  it  all" — such  as  that 
Yorkshire  had  recently  of  making  271  runs  in  3  hours 
to  beat  Surrey.  They  played  a  slow,  stodgy  draw. 
The  real. forcing  win  was  seen  in  Surrey's  fine  victory 
over  Kent  at  the  Oval,  when  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Crawford 
hit  splendidly. 

To  retain  the  popular  interest,  the  authorities  should 
see  that  the  game  is  played  with  real  keenness,  and  this 
will  be  difficult  with  the  return  of  the  three  day  match. 
The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  used  to  be  a  great  part 
of  cricket  in  earlier  days,  had  for  the  most  part  taken 
to  other  sports  before  the  war  absorbed  their  athletic 
energies.  A  very  promising  phenomenon  of  the  pre- 
sent season  is  the  unusual  supply  of  brilliant  school- 
boys, who  seem  likely  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in 
cricket  within  a  few  years.  They  have  no  reason  to 
dally  over  the  tea  intervals,  or  to  spare  middle-aged 
joints  in  the  field.  At  present,  there  appears  to  be  a 
dearth  of  good  bowlers  in  the  country,  and  centuries  are 
as  common  as  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in 
Parliament.  But  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  exception- 
ally dry  season.  In  a  normal  summer,  bowlers  will  get 
many  victims  as  cheap  as  usual.  The  "  googlie  "  is  a 
more  difficult  style  of  ball  than  any  "  W.  G. "  played, 
and  we  shall  again  have  fast  bowlers  like  Richardson 
and  Lockwood. 

Tobacco  is  still  procurable  in  fair  quantities  in  this 
country,  though  grumblers  may  not  be  able  to  get  their 
special  brand.  They  should  not  complain,  but  turn 
their  attention  to  Paris,  where  there  is  a  tobacco 
famine.  Retailers  have  asked  for  an  issue  of  tobacco 
cards,  but  their  request  has  been  refused,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  no  tobacco  to  sell.  Those  convicted  of 
hoarding  large  stocks  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  li- 
cences, and  the  weed  is  in  future  to  be  sold  only  on  fixed 
dates  under  police  protection.  A  little  of  this  ruthless- 
ness  in  this  country  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  shop- 
keepers. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Wild 
Birds,  appointed  in  1913,  is  a  cautious  document, 
which  does  not  go  very  far  to  improve  on  the  existing 
means  of  protection.  The  law  has  proved  inadequate 
to  save  rare  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  the  Committee 
think  that  the  man  with  the  gun  has  an  ineradicable  in- 
stinct for  destruction.  This  year  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable shortage  of  swallows,  which  we  cannot  help 
connecting  with  the  immense  ravages  wrought  by  cater- 
pillars on  oaktrces,  whose  leaves  in  the  spring  looked 
more  an  autumnal  brown  than  a  gay  green.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  New  Forest  as  a  reserve  for  bird  life  is 
recommended,  and  might  well  be  carried  out.  But  in 
the  main  the  law  will  do  little ;  the  chief  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  local  and  disinterested  effort.  More  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  is  needed,  but  all  the  classes  of 
"  Nature  Study  "  which  modern  education  fusses  about 
do  not  seem  to  have  produced  a  higher  rate  of  general 
intelligence. 
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PANGLOSS  W  AKES. 

THE  penalty  of  optimism  is  disillusion,  which  comes 
•sooner  or  later,  but  which  is  always,  when  it  comes, 
very  bitter.  After  tossing  for  many  a  year  upon  a  sea 
of  troubles,  stoutly  maintaining  that  everything  is  for 
the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  Pangloss 
arrives  with  Candide  and  Cunegonde  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Scarred  with  disease  and  wounds, 
bankrupt  of  money,  and  disabled  from  further  experi- 
ments, they  all  agree  that  the  only  way  to  render  life 
supportable  is  to  work  without  arguing.  A  very  simi- 
lar fate  has  overtaken  our  sanguine  Prime  Minister  and 
his  friends  the  British  nation.  Between  the  Armistice 
last  November  and  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Paris,  that  is,  during  the  general  election,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  out-Panglossed  Voltaire's  doctor  in  his 
optimism.  A  huge  indemnity  was  to  be  obtained  from 
Germany;  the  Kaiser  was  to  be  hanged;  the  country 
was  to  be  made  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in  ;  the  war  to  end 
war  had  been  won  ;  the  capitalist  was  to  lie  down  with 
the  trade-unionist ;  a  new  age  had  begun  ;  in  short,  the 
millennium  had  at  last  arrived.  The  Conference  fol- 
lowed, during  which  the  Prime  Minister  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  facts  of  the  world.  Now  comes  disillu- 
sion. The  Prime  Minister  on  Monday  said  not  a  word 
about  a  German  indemnity,  though  he  enumerated  all 
our  liabilities,  to  ourselves  and  the  Americans,  and 
mentioned  the  debts  of  the  Allies  to  ourselves.  The 
trial  of  the  Kaiser  is  apparently  to  be  dropped.  The 
country  fit  for  heroes  has  become  a  country  suffering 
from  shell  shock.  So  far  from  future  war  being  ren- 
dered impossible,  we  are  coolly  told  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  another  war  during'  the  present  generation, 
that  is,  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  indus- 
trial millennium  has  somehow  changed  into  the  road  to 
ruin,  and  the  working-classes  are  warned  that  they  can- 
not hope  to  maintain  their  present  hours  and  wages  un- 
less they  work  harder.  As  for  the  gay  profiteers,  with 
(heir  new  motors  and  their  old  furniture,  they  are 
"  rushing  into  prodigality."  But  the  bitterest  disillu- 
sion of  all  is  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  and 
Mr.  Smillie  and  his  Fabian  coadjutors  have  made 
fools,  not  only  of  themselves,  that  were  a  small  matter, 
but  of  him,  the  Prime  Minister.  Sternly  the  two 
Fabian  professors,  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Tawney, 
was  it  not?  were  rebuked  for  leaving  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  small  was  the  re- 
spect to  be  paid  to  the  report  of  such  Commissioners. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  (who,  poor  man,  had 
overshot  his  mark),  and  of  the  Labourites  and  Fabians 
were  turned  down  decisively  as  based  on  assumptions, 
which  were  no  sooner  made  than  falsified  by  the  event. 
Nationalisation  is  changed  into  amalgamation  of  areas, 
with  purchase  of  royalties.  So  Pangloss  wakes,  and 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  "  travailler  sans  raisonner, 
e'est  le  seul  moyen  de  rendre  la  vie  supportable." 

The  speech  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  dismissed 
for  their  holidays  the  members  of  Parliament,  most  of 
whom  he  had  created,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pali- 
node, but  how  could  it  be  anything  else?  The  Times 
described  it  as  "  disappointing  "  :  of  course,  it  was,  but 
it  was  the  soundest  of  sense  all  through.  How  are  you 
to  get  out  of  a  hole  unless  you  recognise  that  you  are  in 
one?  And  the  hole  is  very  deep,  and  is  getting  deeper. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers  the  nation  is  spending 
^.'4,400,000  a  day  and  its  income  is  ^"2,200,000.  We 
are  spending  twice  as  much  as  we  earn,  and  our  pre- 
war capacity-  of  earning  imports  is  diminished  by  our 
sales  of  American  investments  and  our  loss  of  mercan- 
tile marine.  Freights  and  the  interest  on  American 
securities  paid  for  the  surplus  imports,  but  these 
sources  of  income  are  mostly  gone,  for  the  Americans 
and  Japanese  arc  taking  our  freights.  We  had  one  or 
two  very  valuable  admissions  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
lie  admitted  as  facts  now  proved  by  events:  1,  That 
production  decreases  in  the  mathematical  ratio  of  the 
reduction  of  hours.  2.  That  the  working-classes  are 
just  as  likely  to  strike  against  the  State  as  against  the 
private  employer,  a  fact  obvious  enough  to  most  men, 
but  strenuously  denied  l>v  lite  Collective  Socialists. 
The  contention  that  nationalisation  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce "  harmony"  in  the  world  of  Labour  was  dismissed 


by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  most  scornful  and  sarcastic 
tones,  quoting  the  fact  of  the  Yorkshire  strike  and  the 
speech  of  the  political  organiser  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, in  which  he  exhorted  the  men  to  get  ready  for  the 
future  battle  with  the  Government.  Nationalisation  is 
now  stripped  of  Fabian  verbiage  and  seen  in  its  naked- 
ness;  it  is  simply  class  jealousy  and  envy,  the  refusal 
to  produce  coal,  because  in  so  doing  money  returns 
with  interest  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  advanced 
it  for  wages.  It  is  the  sight  of  men  richer  than  them- 
selves, better  dressed,  better  educated,  with  more 
brains,  with  capital  at  command,  and  enjoying  tin 
fruits  of  that  capital,  it  is  this  which  drives  men  like 
Mr.  Smillie  mad,  and  impels  him  to  stir  up  hatred  and 
refusal  to  work,  even  though  he  sees  as  well  as  another 
that  the  nation  is  drifting  to  insolvency. 

There  is  to  be  no  nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry. 
We  could  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  if  he  had  not 
overdone  his  part  so  egregiously.  He  was  so  servile  t.i 
Mr.  Smillie;  so  obsequious  to  the  Fabian  professors;, 
he  allowed  such  absurd  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
owners'  witnesses,  and  such  ridiculous  and  irrelevant 
harangues  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
form  of  questions;  he  shut  out  so  many  of  the  owners' 
witnesses  ;  but,  worst  of  all,  he  pronounced  judgment 
(in  his  interim  report)  before  he  had  heard  the  evidence. 
As  for  the  intelligentsia,  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Taw- 
ney, and  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  their  reputation  as  econo- 
mists, and  even  as  men  of  intellectual  integrity,  is  gone 
for  ever.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister  that 
the  decisions  of  Commissioners,  who  so  misconducted 
themselves,  are  entitled  to  no  respect  whatever.  Coal 
companies  in  the  same  area  are  to  be  amalgamated, 
with  some  kind  of  Government  supervision,  and  miners 
are  to  be  put  on  boards  of  directors,  which  will  do  no 
good,  but  may  not  do  much  harm.  The  mining  royal-, 
ties  are,  however,  to  be  purchased  by  the  State,  with 
a  deduction  from  the  price  to  make  up  a  fund  for  the 
provision  of  better  houses  for  the  miners.  The  Mid- 
lands and  the  South  of  England  are  covered  with  work- 
men's cottages  which,  with  the  assistance  of  building 
societies,  they  have  built  and  now  own.  We  have  never 
understood  why  the  miners,  the  most  highly-paid  class 
of  workers  in  the  kingdom,  should  not  out  of  their 
wages  build  and  own  any  cottages  they  choose.  At 
last  we  do  understand ;  it  is  because  they  prefer  to 
spend  their  wages  on  other  things.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  royalties  in  Scotland  have  to  contribute 
to  local  rates,  the  laying  of  English  mining  rents  under 
tribute  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  know  how  many  years'  purchase  are  to  be  paid. 

With  regard  to  trade  policy,  the  restrictions  on  im- 
ports are  to  be  removed,  the  prime  Minister  pointing 
out  that  the  fall  of  the  sovereign  to  seventeen  shillings 
in  New  York  is  equivalent  to  a  15  per  cent,  tariff 
against  American  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sover- 
eign will  buy  80  marks,  so  that  German  trade  ought  to 
some  extent  to  act  as  a  set-off.  "Dumping,"  or  selling 
below  the  cost  of  production,  which  in  our  present  state 
of  poverty  we  ought,  one  would  think,  to  welcome,  is 
to  be  prevented,  as  a  sop  to  the  Tariff  Reformers.  Ke\ 
industries,  like  dye-stuffs  and  lenses,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, though  the  word  "key  industries"  aroused  a 
disagreeable  train  of  reflection,  because  it  was  only 
coined  to  denote  industries  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
and  the  war  had  been  a  war  to  end  all  war.  Cursed 
phrase,  emitted  in  moments  of  excitement,  and  now 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Duke  ol 
Wellington  after  Waterloo,  that  Europe  had  had 
enough  of  lighting  for  some  time  to  come  !  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  might  rest  assured  ol 
prices  for  at  least  a  year  to  come,  but  nothing  w  as  said 
about  the  subsidy  to  the  millers.  No  hint  was  given  a- 
to  how  we  are  to  balance  the  Budget,  whether  by  in- 
creased taxes,  or  new  loans.  The  speech  ended  by  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  signatories  of  the  League  ol) 
Nations  to  show  their  confidence  by  diminishing  then 
armies  and  navies,  an  appeal  which  could  only  be  adH 
dressed  to  the  United  States.  In  dealing  with  advis-j 
able  economies,  the  Prime  Minister  refused  to  considei 
the  possibility  of  cutting  down  the  new  expenditure  on 
education,  which  is  estimated  at  somev^o.ooo.oooj 
That  is  certainly  a  luxury,  and  ought  to  lie  cut  downJ 
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Gymnasia,  secondary  classes,  tennis  courts  are  lux- 
uries, and  we  venture  the  prediction  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  education  will  have  to  be  cut  down,  because  the 
money  will  be  unobtainable. 

PROHIBITION. 

THE  controversy  about  the  consumption  of  fer- 
mented liquors  has  always  been  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  religion.  In  dry  climates  (as  in  Arabia)  fer- 
mented liquors  are  considered  dangerous,  whereas 
polvgamy  and  fornication  are  comparatively  venial 
habits.  In  damp  climates  like  our  own  fermented 
liquors  are  freely  drunk ;  but  there  is  more  prejudice 
against  sexual  laxity.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  question,  both  here  and  in  the  United  States,  is 
more  likely  to  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  called  hygiene,  or  efficiency,  than  on  ethical 
grounds,  and  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  pro- 
hibitionist secures  an  unfair  advantage  because, 
although  the  adulteration  of  food  is  a  criminal  offence, 
fomented  liquors  can  be  adulterated  with  impunity. 
Government  ale  is,  of  course,  notorious,  and  those  who 
drink  spirits  must  have-  had  some  rude  shocks  during 
the  war.  The  adulteration  of  wine  is  equally  scandal- 
jus.  There  are  in  England  a  number  of  bottles 
marked  Pommard,  for  the  grosser  kinds  of  Pommard, 
being  sweet  and  treacly,  are  always  popular  in  this 
country.  During  the  War  one  became  accustomed 
to  find  Italian  wine  inside  a  Pommard  bottle,  and  so 
long  as  this  Italian  wine  was  of  good  quality,  this  did 
not  much  matter.  Recently,  however,  the  most 
horrible  corked  Italian  wine,  which  would  never  be 
drunk  in  Italy,  has  been  introduced  into  Pommard 
bottles;  yet  not  a  single  wine  merchant  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  this  gross  imposition,  although  any  grocer 
who  adulterated  his  wares  in  the  same  manner  would 
be  severely  dealt  with. 

In  regard  to  hygiene,  it  is  universally  admitted  by 
unprejudiced  observers  that  no  one  enjoys  better  health 
than  the  moderate  drinker  of  light  wine,  either  red  or 
white.  It  has  been  the  staple  beverage  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Armies  throughout  the  war,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly produced  fine  results  in  the  way  of  fighting  effi- 
ciency. Many  persons  object  to  the  alcoholic  part  of  a 
meal  without  reflecting  on  its  other  constituents.  The 
dyspeptic  shuns,  for  example,  the  combination  of  stout, 
steak  and  onions,  and  under  the  influence  of  latter-day 
lecturers,  attributes  his  discomfort  to  the  stout.  But 
if  he,  like  the  writer,  w  ere  accustomed  to  consume  stout 
and  onions  without  the  steak,  he  might  soon  find  that 
the  really  indigestible  part  of  the  meal  was  the  steak. 
There  may  be  men  and  women  who  find  physiological 
salvation  in  large  quantities  of  butcher's  meat,  toffee, 
and  coffee.  But  in  most  cases  persons  who  indulge 
in  this  diet  are  digging  their  graves  with  their  teeth. 
Medical  experiments  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described,  except  in  a  medical  journal,  demons- 
trate that  meat  imposes  more  effort  on  the  intestines 
with  a  less  nutritive  result  than  any  other  form  of  food. 
Modern  meat,  as  commonly  consumed,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sinew  and  gristle,  which  is  of  no  nutritive 
value  and  merelv  imposes  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise 
on  the  intestines  at  the  best;  but  in  most  cases  the 
intestine  is  overworked  without  any  corresponding 
benefit. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfashionable  and  unprogressive  to  • 
display  any  respect  for  individual  liberty;  but  if  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  to  be  abolished,  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  curtailing  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat,  tea, 
coffee,  and  sweets.  The  question  of  liberty  is  not  alone 
concerned,  for  there  is  also  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing feelings  of  friendship  with  the  United  States  of 
America  and  hostility  to  Germany.  If  Great  Britain 
has  to  choose  between  an  American  or  a  German  des- 
potism, we  must  not  forget  that  Great  Britain,  being 
part  of  Europe  and  having  a  damp  European  climate, 
may  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  Germany  by  American 
nrohibitionists.  Fond  memories  of  the  German  beer- 
garden  and  of  Anglo-German  sodality  based  on  the  com- 
mon enjoyment  of  Hock  and  Moselle  may  result  in  an 
Anglo-German  friendship  which  would  not  at  all  suit 
the  present  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations, 


especially  as  the  importation  of  German  wines  may  he 
the  first  and  least  unpopular  step  towards  paying  the 
indemnity.     This,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  im- 
portant reasons  of  public  policy  for  keeping  American 
prohibitionists  at  arm's  length.      One  other  important 
reason   may   here   be   mentioned,   namely,   that  any 
violent  or  arbitrary  interference  with  popular  drinks 
is  almost  certain  to  produce  revolution. 
[We  publish  this  article  as  representing  an  individual 
point  of  view,  but  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  all 
its  dicta.    One  man's  poison  may  be  another  man's 
meat.    People  who  are  grown  up  should  know  what 
suits  them  best  and  stick  to  it.  —  Ed.  S.  R.  ] 

POST-WAR  OXFORD. 
(By  An  Undergraduate). 

DURING  the  last  two  terms,  Oxford  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  picking  up  the  stitches  un- 
ravelled by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war.  The  last  four 
years  have  constituted  an  unprecedented  break  in  her 
history,  for  the  undergraduate  population  shrank  to  a 
mere  handful,' and  those  mostly  invalids  and  Indians; 
colleges  were  invaded  by  cadet  battalions ;  the  porter's 
lodge  became  the  guard-room  ;  the  abodes  of  the  Dons 
were  labelled  "Officers'  Quarters";  booksellers  went 
bankrupt,  and  tailors  and  sock-and-necktie  specialists 
barely  avoided  a  similar  fate.  Tradesmen  still  shake 
their  heads  gloomily  at  the  thought  of  the  bad  days, 
though  with  the  keen  commercial  instinct  of  their  kind, 
they  appear  already  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  a  renewed 
prosperity. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  tide  of  Oxford's  military 
population  began  to  ebb,  and  in  January  there  came  a 
great  inrush  of  undergraduates  anxious  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  most  of  them  newly  demobilised  ;  the  end 
of  April  found  most  colleges  almost  filled,  and  it  is  pro- 
phesied that  next  term  Oxford  will  be  overflowing. 
There  are  some  curious  anomalies  to  be  found  there 
nowadays  ;  undergraduates  who  have  been  Majors  and 
Colonels  are  a  common  enough  feature,  but  at  one  col- 
lege there  is  actually  a  Brigadier;  with  what  fascinat- 
ing speculations  this  provides  us  !  Can  a  general  be 
"progged"?  Does  this  one  do  his  "rollers"  regu- 
larly? and  if  not,  has  the  Dean  the  face  to  send  for  him 
and  say,  "  I  am  afraid,  General  Blank,  that  this  means 
a  fine  of  two-and-sixpence  "?  Then  there  is  the  R.A.F. 
Captain,  who  has  returned  to  his  pre-war  work  of 
"  Scout  "  ;  how  does  he  relish  his  change  of  status? 

But  it  is  not  only  the  British  Army  that  has  contri- 
buted to  the  new  population  of  the  colleges;  some  two 
hundred  American  officers  were  quartered  among  us 
for  a  time,  and  only  left  at  the  end  of  June ;  it  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  cementing  the  newly-founded 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  the  authorities  seized  it.  Living  the  lives  of 
ordinary  undergraduates,  the  "Yanks  "  very  soon  dis- 
pelled the  stupid  and  mistaken  ideas  that  English  peo- 
ple have  held  concerning  them  for  so  long ;  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  not  addicted 
to  chewing  and  spitting,  nor  did  they  hold  exaggerated 
notions  of  America's  importance;  on  the  contrary,  they 
lavished  praise  on  English  institutions  in  general,  and 
Oxford  ones  in  particular,  in  a  most  gratifying  manner; 
also  they  diverted  us  with  baseball  matches,  and  those 
strange  cries  and  noises  that  seem  inseparable  from  the 
game. 

The  usual  Oxford  sports  flourished  once  more  last 
term,  but  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  will  not 
be  rowed  until  next  year.  Eights  Week  too  did  not  at- 
tract the  pre-war  crowd  of  visitors,  although  the  cere- 
mony of  conferring  degrees  on  the  Allied  commanders 
gave  an  historic  lustre  to  this  year's  "Commem." 

The  new  race  of  undergraduates  started  off  in  a  most 
serious  spirit;  "  we  have  come  here  to  work,  not  to 
play,"  they  were  never  tired  of  repeating,  and  for  the 
first  few  weeks  they  thronged  the  lecture  halls  in  a  most 
exemplary  and  hitherto  unknown  fashion  ;  the  dullest  of 
lecturers  soon  began  to  think  that  his  discourses  must 
be  really  more  interesting  than  he  had  always  imagined  ; 
but  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  soon  faded,  as  people 
slowly  realised  that  of  all  cities  Oxford  is  the  hardest 
to  work  in. 
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The  Union  has  been  re-started,  and  was  last  term 
the  scene  of  some  lively  debates ;  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  Socialism  in  the  Uni- 
versity, which  led  to  the  carrying  of  many  revolution- 
ary motions  in  a  House  that  used  to  be  noted  for  its  pre- 
dominant Conservative  majority.  These  young  disciples 
of  Mr.  Smillie  have  twice  in  one  term  welcomed  with 
open  arms  that  heraldic  monster,  Mr.  Lansbury ;  they 
are  proud  to  count  amongst  their  number  one  or  two 
real  Russian  Bolshevists,  who  can  claim  to  have  shaken 
hands  with  the  great  Lenin  himself.  In  addition  to  the 
old  Socialist  Club,  a  new  and  mysterious  one  has  been 
started,  the  aim  and  object  of  which  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  British  Constitution;  the  meeting-place  and  list  of 
members  are  alike  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  new  Tory  Club,  alas,  exists  no  more, 
but  it  has  a  worthy  successor  in  the  Oxford  Carlton, 
which  was  opened  last  term  for  the  benefit  of  the  right- 
minded.  Lord  Birkenhead  addressed  a  packed  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  at  the  inaugural  meeting  in  Wad- 
ham  College  Hall.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
will  carry  out  the  Lord  Chancellor's  advice  and  deal 
with  the  unbalanced  Bolshevik  element  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  time-honoured  tradition.  The  Carlton, 
however,  has  not  superseded  the  Canning  and  the  Chat- 
ham, which  have  both  been  recently  revived. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  provided  last  term  by  the  great 
Peace  protest.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  in  conjunc- 
tion, it  is  rumoured,  with  Bishop  Gore  and  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  inspired  certain  undergraduates  to  draw  up 
a  petition  against  the  Peace  terms,  with  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  clearly  to  the  Big  Four  that  a  large 
party  in  Oxford  objected  strongly  to  the  severity  of  the 
conditions,  and  expected  an  immediate  and  considerable 
modification  of  them,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ideas  of  how  the  thing  should  be  done.  This  most  im- 
portant document  received  the  signatures  of  many  who 
understood  little,  and  cared  less,  of  what  these  gentle- 
men were  talking  about,  though,  in  justice  to  Oxford, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  one  or  two  of  the  canvassers 
were  forcibly  propelled  down  the  stairs  they  had  just 
climbed.  One  or  two  sensible  people  got  to  hear  of  this 
matter,  and  made  it  their  business  to  explain  the  whole 
situation  clearly  to  those  who  had  signed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  large  number  went  and  withdrew  their  signa- 
tures, and  the  disgusted  initiators  of  this  remarkable 
scheme  were  obliged  to  announce  that  they  were  going 
to  abandon  the  original  wording  after  all,  and  remodel 
it.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  whole  business  fizzled 
out  entirely. 

On  the  whole,  Oxford  has  resumed  her  normal  ways 
remarkably  quickly,  considering  the  tremendous  hiatus 
created  by  the  war  :  a  sprinkling  of  pre-war  under- 
graduates, who  have  returned  for  a  term  or  two,  has 
ensured  the  preservation  of  all  the  old  traditions  that 
were  worth  preserving,  while  some  of  the  few  trivial 
and  somewhat  foolish  fashions  of  1914  have  now  been 
for  ever  obliterated. 

[t  may  safely  be  predicted  that  a  visitor  to  the  Uni- 
versity next  term  will  see  little,  if  any,  difference  from 
the  old  Oxford. 


THE  HUMAN  QUEST. 

THE  surest  harbinger  of  Spring  is  that  latent  yearn- 
ing for  Nature  in  the  bosom  of  man,  which  leaps 
into  fuller  being  ere  the  bud  bursts  in  the  hedgerows 
and  the  swallow  returns  from  the  South.  This  recur- 
rent "  knocking  at  the  heart  "  invariably  leads  US  back, 
in  pleasing  retrospect,  to  origins,  and  it  were  unnatural 
did  we  not  indulge  in  some  measure  of  self-analysis. 

1 1  is  a  long  road  back  to  the  anthropoid  ape,  and  one 
thai  feu  would  care  to  traverse,  in  actuality.  For 
countless  centuries  of  evolution  have  placed  within  our 
hands  certain  beautiful  things  that  we  cling  to  and  re- 
verence with  all  the  clogged  tenacity  of  our  natures. 

And  yet  have  we  not  a  faint  regret  when  the  old  ape 
within  us  whispers  that  Spring  is  bursting  o'er  the 
land,  that  beyond  all  this  aggregation  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  whirling  machinery  and  turmoil,  lie  the  broad, 
green  fields  of  our  desire?  For  that  is  the  haven  of 
our  yearning  >l  we  be  honest  enough  to  confess  it.  This 


box  of  toys  at  which  we  toil  and  groan  is  but  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  happiness. 

Our  danger  lies  in  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end 
itself,  and  spending  our  lives  in  pursuits  that  in  them- 
selves bring  no  happiness,  but  ensnare  us,  inextricably, 
in  a  mesh  of  our  own  weaving,  from  which  even  tin 
desire  of  escape  diminishes,  as  the  spell  increases  and 
old  age  creeps  on  apace  to  reap  ultimately  the  lean  har- 
vest of  our  life. 

Our  heritage  was  liberty,  unlimited,  with  potentialit) 
for  immeasurable  spiritual  joys.  In  literature,  music 
and  the  like,  we  see  dimly  the  road  to  higher  bliss,  but 
we  tread  it  with  the  suspicion  that  we  are  leaving  be- 
hind some  part  of  us.  The  inextinguishable  shadow 
of  the  old  ape  reminds  us  that  we  were  happy  once, 
there  in  the  open,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Nature's  sym- 
phony, and  that  the  addition  of  our  slowly  developec 
sense  of  the  beautiful  should  but  have  added  another 
string  to  our  lute  of  human  content.     But  has  it? 

Are  we  not  finding  that  the  exigencies  of  life  grow 
daily  more  pressing,  that  the  fear  of  living  is  becoming 
grafted  in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  that  the  things  w< 
create  to  serve  as  blessings  are,  as  often  as  not,  littk 
more  than  a  curse?  We  set  out  to  master  the  machine 
to  build  with  unsparing  toil  substitutes  for  humai 
energy,  to  harness  the  forces  of  Nature  in  the  servict 
of  man.  We  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest  hopes,  onh 
then  to  be  vaguely  conscious  that  something  had  gom 
wrong,  that  the  machine  had  mastered  the  man,  an< 
that  man  was  harnessed  to  the  forces  which  he  himsel 
had  brought  into  subjection. 

It  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  may  have  taken  th< 
wrong  road,  that  the  real  road  lay  not  through  th< 
fields  of  infinite  illusion  in  which  we  have  wanderei 
these  many  years,  gathering  to  ourselves  poor  substi 
tute  flowers  of  happiness,  decking  ourselves  in  super 
ficial  finery  to  cover  our  empty  bosoms,  but  through  tb 
byways  of  simplicity,  wherein  happiness  was  the  na 
tural  attribute  of  the  traveller. 

Periodically  we  feel  this  tugging  at  the  cord  tha 
binds  us,  and  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  back  ther 
into  the  heart  of  Nature,  where  every  babbling  strear. 
and  every  fragrant  blossom  seeks  to  dissipate  the  spell 
We  begin  to  feel  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  thing 
and  that  all  our  magnificent  activities  in  those  othe 
spheres  lead  to  nothing,  if  they  lead  not  back  to  this. 

Here  is  our  old  mother  earth,  unchanged  and  un 
changeable,  beseeching  that  we  leave  her  not ;  whis 
pering  that  all  the  fundamentals  are  there — life,  happi 
ness,  wondrous  content,  music  in  the  sea  and  sky,  real 
isable  dreams  in  her  bewitching  confines,  sympathy  air 
love  unending  in  every  creature  that  leaps  in  the  sun 
And  man's  needs  are  so  few — health  and  strength 
covering  from  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  a  mer 
handful  of  food.  Was  all  that  mass  of  machincn 
grinding  toil  and  weary  humanity  necessary  to  put 
chase  this?  The  spirit  leaps  within  us.  We  will  nc 
go  back  ;  we  will  stay  here  with  these  singing  birds  an 
life-giving  breezes ;  we  will  tramp  the  wild  as  creature 
of  old  and  make  our  home  in  some  sheltering  glade 
We  will  go  to  the  sea  and  fling  our  sun-starved  bodi< 
into  its  crested  billows,  sporting  with  the  elements,  a 
all  other  living  creatures  sport,  and  are  happy. 

Tantalising  delicious  thought  !  We  do  not  carry 
into  effect — we  are  afraid.  Cold  reasoning  comes  t 
preach  that  our  enslavement  to  the  luxuries  we  hav 
brought  into  being  is  not  to  be  eschewed  by  five  mir 
utes  of  spontaneous  elation.  A  few  weeks,  and  we  at 
back  again  into  the  seething  turmoil  that  we  call  Lift 
and  the  ape  man  seems  far  away. 

Civilizations  are  but  as  hayseed  in  the  winds  of  time 
All  have  their  distinguishing  feature,  from  the  physid 
ideal  of  Ancient  Greece  and  the  Occultism  of  thj 
Egyptians  to  the  mechanical  ideal  of  the  modern  wej 
tern  world.  The  one  thing  they  had  in  common  is  thj 
thing  that  we  pursue  to-day  with  undiminished  fervou 

human  happiness. 

What  other  objects  can  there  be  beyond  this?  LUj 
for  power,  the  amassing  of  material  wealth,  ambition! 
lead  to  nothing  but  vain  regret  and  final  disillusioi. 
That  illusive  quality,  which  the  child  grasps  with  sue, 
unerring  instinct,  slips  from  our  fingersvat  the  first  at 
tempt  at  conscious  seeking,  and  leads  us  through  toj 
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:uous  paths  of  ever-increasing  steepness  to  vicious  cir- 
Jes  of  unprofitable  masquerade. 

We  are  slow  to  reaction;  slow  to  retreat  from  tradi- 
ion,  slow  to  confess  that  we  may  have  failed.  Only 
>ur  innermost  self  reiterates  its  assertion.  The  spectre 
ives  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  consciousness,  and  all  our 
jlatitudinous  arguments  are  powerless  to  lay  it. 

Wherever  one  looks,  one  sees  signs  of  recoil  from 
hese  false  gods  of  civilization.  There  is  a  great  grop- 
ng  in  the  darkness  by  the  millions  who  feel  this  call  to 
lature  to  be  greater  than  their  allegiance  to  tradition. 
Jnder  the  skin  of  almost  every  normal  man  smoulders 
he  old  ideal  of  three  acres  and  a  cow,  and  though  he 
irgue  with  might  and  main  that  progress  is  best  repre- 
;ented  in  these  intricate  engines  he  has  created,  he  can- 
lot  but  view  the  future  with  sad  and  hopeless  counten- 
ince,  for  his  loss  of  happiness  lies  heavy  upon  him,  and 
he  dross  he  has  accumulated  in  his  journey  threatens 
o  prove  greater  than  he  can  carry. 

Despondency  and  revolt  go  hand  in  hand,  and  per- 
laps  the  time  is  nigh  when  the  full  significance  and  the 
lignity  of  life  will  encourage  us  to  face  the  facts  from 
vhich  we  now  shrink,  and  to  destroy  ruthlessly  all  that 
s  bad  and  unworthy,  retaining  and  replenishing  the 
hings  that  are  in  themselves,  joys  for  ever,  and  finding 
inew  a  road  by  which  to  travel. 

It  may  lead  us  back  somewhat,  to  a  place  where  the 
vays  part  and  to  which  the  scene  of  our  old  abode  is  as- 
onishingly  near.  But  wherever  it  be,  wherever  it  lead, 
ve  shall  not  cavil,  if  all  the  way  be  reverberant  with  the 
iote  of  our  new-found  happiness,  for  that  is  all  that 
natters  or  can  matter. 


WHISTLER. 

POSTERITY  is  likely  to  be  puzzled  by  the  various 
estimates  of  Whistler  made  by  his  contem- 
K>raries.  One  of  his  most  conspicuous  works,  the 
Little  White  Girl,'  just  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by 
he  late  Arthur  Studd,  was  violently  attacked  by 
inglish  and  American  critics  when  it  appeared  in  1865. 
)n  the  other  hand  Swinburne  hung  his  bouquet  on  it, 
md  a  more  recent  writer  apparently  sees  in  it  justifica- 
ion  for  ranking  Whistler  with  Rembrandt,  Reynolds 
ind  Gainsborough,  the  greatest  painters  of  all 
ime.  We  are  right  in  dismissing  the  adverse  critics 
)f  1865  as  dunces.  But  does  the  picture  in  itself 
varrant  the  optimism  of  the  later  view? 

If  the  '  Little  White  Girl  '  had  been  unfortunately 
ost,  posterity  w  ould  probably  have  adopted  the  later 
:stimate.  But  as  the  picture  is  now  in  the  National 
jallery,  and  all  who  go  may  read,  we  should  honestly 
ry  to  form  our  own  untinged  opinion  on  it.  We  must 
ietermine  for  ourselves  whether  it  is,  after  all,  as 
supreme  as  our  fancy,  or  our  superstition,  painted  it. 
f"o  do  this  we  must  forget  that  Whistler  was  a  cele- 
brated wit  and  wasp,  and  the  most  discussed  painter 
)f  his  day,  who  battened  on  the  silly  ignorance  of 
issailant  critics.  So  thick  was  the  dust  kicked  up  in 
he  famous  Ruskin  trial  that,  when  it  settled  down, 
leither  Whistler  nor  his  critics  ever  looked  the  same 
igain.  One  could  not  see  them  clearly  for  the  par- 
icles  that  covered  them.  The  younger  generation  was 
>rought  up  to  remove  its  shoes,  when  Whistler's  name 
vas  spoken,  and  to  stick  out  its  tongue  at  all  con- 
ounded  critics,  who  in  reputation  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  exposure  of  the  victims  of  '  The 
jentle  Art  of  making  Enemies.' 

But  if  we  are  to  judge  the  '  Little  Wl  ite  Girl  '  can- 
lidly  and  objectively,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  these 
issociations,  and  judge  the  picture  as  though  it  were 
>y  anv  Jones  or  Smith.  The  first  thing  that  surprises 
>ne  is  that  so  mild  and  pretty  a  picture  should  have  in- 
censed the  critics  of  the  6o's  and  struck  them  as  ugly, 
ft  9eems  incredible  that  the  Athenaeum  thought  the  girl 
1  "  bizarre  "  biped,  and  an  American  found  her  "  a 
xmerful  female  with  red  hair  and  a  vacant  stare  in  her 
soulless  eyes."  We  can  understand  that  Millais's 
Carpenter's  Shop,'  a  landscape  by  Monet,  or  a  drop 
scene  by  M.  Picasso,  would  excite  opposition  by  its 
strangeness  or  apparent  perversion.  But  what  there 
vas  in  '  The  Little  White  Girl  '  fifty  years  ago,  to  in- 


flame and  disaffect,  we  of  to-day  shall  never  realise. 
The  presumable  fact  is  that  people  of  thai  time  expected 
definite  and  easily  labelled  colour,  instead  of  silvery 
greys  and  black  and  white,  and  found  the  design,  which 
now  hardly  sets  us  talking,  too  startling  for  words. 
For  the  rest,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
resentment  caused  by  this  sensitively  drawn  and 
pleasantly  sentimental  girl. 

We  are  equally  puzzled,  however,  when  we  hear  that 
before  "  such  beauty  as  that  of  this  picture  our  at- 
titude is  rightly  one  of  awe  and  reverence  "  ;  that  "  the 
joy  of  sheer  beauty  holds  us  "  ;  that  "  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  mystical,  yearning,  aching  sense  of  beauty 
that  we  find  in  Rossetti,  though  in  the  latter  the  feeling 
is  "  self-conscious  and  literary."  The  thought  of  ail 
the  "  beauty  "  we  are  missing  saddens  us,  if  in  truth 
there  be  so  much  in  the  '  Little  White  Girl  '  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  drag  in  Rembrandt  and  Velaz- 
quez. But  is  there?  Or  is  this  mystic,  aching,  yearn- 
ing sense  only  what  in  current  slang  is  called,  a 
rumour  ? 

'  The  Little  White  Girl  '  is  an  honourable  work, 
demonstrating  very  well  the  principles  of  "  values  " 
and  subtle  relief,  and  the  importance  of  design  to  which 
Whistler  and  his  French  contemporaries  were  pledged. 
We  of  to-day  can  hardly  gauge  the  quality  of  revelation 
made  by  such  a  picture  in  1865.  We  cannot  see  its 
freshness,  nor  with  unaccustomed  eyes  contrast  it  with 
its  English  contemporaries.  But  in  every  age  its 
quality  of  delicate  taste,  as  far  as  draughtsmanship, 
tone  and  colour  go,  will  be  apparent.  To  us,  however, 
now  that  the  old  battle  cries  arc  stilled  and  even  their 
echo  is  drowned  by  our  own  more  strident  catch- 
words, Whistler  has  become  remote,  and  his  art  there- 
fore has  to  satisfy  the  more  exacting  standards  which 
in  the  long  run  are  inexorably  applied  to  all  competitors 
for  final  placing.  However  he  might  compare  with 
Rembrandt  or  Velazquez  in  surface  dimension,  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  standing  with  them  as  regards 
depth.  And  by  depth  a  picture  is  at  last  judged.  Al- 
ready we  can  tell  that  "  Jo  "  was  interpreted  by  no  un- 
common mind.  A  flame  shines  pure  and  clear  in 
Rossetti's  '  Ecce  Ancilla,'  which  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery balances  the  Whistler.  When  we  turn  again  to 
the  '  White  Girl  '  it  seems  literal  and  perhaps 
American  prose.  What  Whistler  created  in  this  pic- 
ture, in  atmosphere,  design  and  harmony  is  palpable, 
whereas  the  creations  of  the  young  Rossetti  were  im- 
palpable. More  akin  to  them  are  Whistler's  river 
'  Nocturnes  '  of  which  the  Tate  Gallery  '  Bridge  '  and 
the  '  Cremorne  Lights,'  included  in  this  generous  be- 
quest, are  lovely  examples.  The  third  Whistler  pic- 
ture bequeathed  by  Arthur  Studd  is  the  dark  '  Fire 
Wheel  ' — not,  by  the  way,  the  famous  '  Falling 
Rocket  '  which  occasioned  Ruskin's  egregious  insults. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  night  pictures  of  this  kind 
can  never  be  pictorially  successful.  Whatever  inter- 
mediate subtlety  there  may  at  first  have  been  in  '  The 
Fire  Wheel,'  connecting  the  black  sky  with  the  golden 
light,  has  flown  :  only  the  extremities  remain.  In  the 
'  Nocturnes  '  of  twilight's  magic  blue  and  silver  there 
lingers  light  enough  to  give  Whistler's  pictures  value 
as  colour  and  design  ;  their  beauty  can  be  seen,  their 
secrets  apprehended.  But  the  secrets  and  wonder  of 
dark  night,  profoundly  moving  as  they  are,  must  be  let 
alone;  if  paint  could  compass  them,  the  picture  yet 
would  be  but  a  black  patch  upon  the  wall. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SIR  CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — -You  have  forwarded  to  me  two  letters  from  a 
gentleman  correcting  my  statement  that  Lord  Lyons 
and  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  were  members  of  "  the  old 
Catholic  Church."  Lord  Lyons,  I  take  it,  was  a 
Roman  in  the  same  sense  that  Charles  II.  was,  that  is, 
an  implicit  one  all  his  life,  and  an  avowed  one  on  his 
death-bed.  I  don't  believe  in  those  sudden  conversions. 
I  alluded  to  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice's  descent  from  Lord 
Monteagle,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
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Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  long  before  the  word 
"  Unionist  "  w  as  invented.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  grandson  of  an  Irish  Whig  peer  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  that  I  know  of,  but  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept your  correspondent's  correction  that  it  was  not  so, 
though  I  can't  account  for  the  lodgment  of  the  idea  in 
my  head.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  Irish  Protestant 
would  make  him  all  the  more  hated  by  the  Irish  Party 
in  the  United  States. 

The  oddest  thing  of  all,  however,  is  that  your  corre- 
spondent thinks  that  I  am  a  Papist,  or  that  the  Satur- 
day Review  has  papistical  leanings  !  That  the  Roman 
is  older  than  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  mere  historical 
fact.  But  if  The  Saturday  Review  has  made  one 
thing  clear,  it  is  that  it  regards  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  throughout  the  world  as  hos- 
tile to  England,  and  only  second  to  Bolshevism  in  its 
dangerous  political  activity.  Many  would  call  this  a 
prejudice.  I  think  it  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dyna- 
mic factors  of  the  modern  world.  That,  however,  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  refer  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  customary  courtesy,  or  why  I  should  forget 
the  millions  of  loyal  and  patriotic  subjects  of  Britain 
whom  it  numbers  in  its  fold. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Reviewer. 

"SUMMER  TIME  "  HOURS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  seems  really  absurd  that  summer  time  and 
shorter  hours  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  nuis- 
ance that  has  always  been  caused  by  builders  beginning 
their  work  at  6.15  a.m.  For  the  last  three  weeks  I 
have  regularly  been  roused  at  this  hour,  which  I  do  not 
much  mind  if  I  have  slept  well  up  to  that  time,  but  the 
noise  is  particularly  offensive,  if  sleep  has  been  difficult 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night.  It  seems  very  odd  that 
this  gratuitous  annoyance  continues  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plaints of  labour  about  working  long  hours.  Although 
builders  must  start  their  work  at  6.15,  they  loaf  for 
about  two  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  call 
breakfast,  and  they  could  quite  well  do  all  the  work 
that  is  required,  if  they  started  at  8  a.m. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  P.  H. 

19th  August,  1919. 

OUR  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  King  tells  us  that  it  is  "only  by  strenu- 
ous and  unremitting  industry  "  that  we  can  recover  our 
financial  stability,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declares  that  we  are  heading  straight  for  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  yet  this  is  the  time  chosen  by 
the  King's  Ministers  to  increase  wages  and  to  reduce 
hours.  In  other  words,  while  the  King  urges  the 
theory  of  economy,  his  Ministers  sedulously  promote 
the  practice  of  extravagance,  for  the  reduction  of  hours 
is  taken,  by  those  to  whom  it  applies,  as  a  declaration 
thai  the  country  is  prospering,  and  as  an  invitation  to 
them  to  share  more  fully  in  her  prosperity  ;  to  take,  that 
is,  and  spend  freely.  Men  who  were  thoroughly  con- 
tented five  years  ago  are  to-day  utterly  upset — I  speak 
as  one  who  employs  150  farm  and  estate  men  and  boys 
-because  they  now  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  hidden  wealth  which  has  been  kept  from  their 
and  their  forefathers'  reach  for  generations,  but  is  now 
available  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Instead  of 
being  thankful  lor  present  favours,  the  manual  workers 
are  deeply  resentful  that  the  earthly  paradise  which — as 
they  think — they  are  beginning  to  enjoy,  should  not 
have  been  unlocked  to  them  years  ago.  Nobody  of 
note,  except  General  Smuts  and  Dean  Inge,  dares  to 
tell  them  that  the  riotous  living  in  which  we  arc  indulg- 
ing to-day  is  like  thai  of  sailors  on  a  foundering  ship, 
who  having  broken  into  the  spirit  store  spend  their 
last  moments  in  a  wild  debauch. 

In  the  meantime,  such  banal  Imperialists  as  Lord 
Milner,  who,  like  the  Bourbons,  learns  nothing  and  for- 
gets nothing,  actually  tell  us  that  if  we  make  the 
"  maximum  use  of  our  great  advantages,  with  the  won- 


derful skill  of  our  workpeople  and  the  great  progressive 
achievements  of  our  manufacturers,"  we  may  hope  in 
the  future  to  attain  even  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  in  the  past,  while  they  "attach  great  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  are  sat- 
isfied  that  "our  undeveloped  estate  has  an  immena 
economic  future. " 

Now  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Imperialism  is  as 
dead  as  Queen  Anne,  killed  by  democracy  and  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  and  instead  of  an  Empire  we  shall 
have,  as  General  Smuts  points  out,  a  Federation  of 
equal  and  virtually  independent  states — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  so  forth — none  of  which  will  tolerate  any 
control  from  the  Mother  Country.  How  long  such  a 
Federation  will  last,  no  man  can  say,  but  one  thing, 
surely,  is  certain — that,  although  it  would  be  false  and 
shameful  to  assert  that  it  is  only  the  cash  nexus  which 
has  bound  the  Empire  together,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
ignore  the  part  which  that  nexus  has  played  in  the  past, 
and  to  deny  that  its  absence  will  be  very  sorely  felt  in 
the  future.  Formerly  our  Colonies — now  federal  States 
— sent  much  of  their  produce,  which  was  mainly  agri- 
cultural, to  this  country,  taking  in  return  manufactured 
goods,  but  since  Sankey's  circus  has  condemned  our  in- 
dustries to  death  by  starvation,  we  shall  soon  be  unable 
to  buy  goods,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
offer  in  exchange.  Paper  money  we  have  in  abundance, 
but  nobody  overseas  wants  this  sorry  substitute  for 
gold  and  silver,  and  so  the  prospect  ahead  is  of  the 
gloomiest. 

Lately  Lord  Rothermere  suggested  in  the  Sunday 
Pictorial,  that  we  cannot  afford  a  naval  and  military 
programme  costing  300  millions  a  year,  and  really  it 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  to  leave  each  member  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  to  protect  itself.  This  would  be  a 
bitter  mortification  to  most  loyal  Englishmen,  but  we 
have  to  take  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  recognise  that 
having  pampered  millions  of  wage-earners  into  pa- 
triotism, during  the  war,  by  dint  of  fabulous  salaries, 
we  now  have  to  take  the  consequences  and  pay  for  un- 
necessary extravagance  by  painful  humiliation. 

Frankly,  with  the  civil  population  growing  every  day 
idler  and  more  restless,  with  constant  insubordination 
in  the  army  and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  food  be- 
coming scarcer,  we  have  come  to  a  pass  when,  if  we  do 
not  get  rid  of  some  of  our  present  Ministers,  they  wil 
get  rid  of  all  trace  of  what  was  the  finest  and  most 
glorious  Empire  in  the  world. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  nr.  Leeds. 

AN  AMERICAN  ON  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  . 

Sir, — Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade  of  Illinois  seems  to  have 
lost  his  temper  pretty  badly,  and  I  fear  his  supply  of 
iced  water  must  have  suddenly  failed  !  But  perhaps 
his  anger  is  only  one  of  the  outward  signs  of  th< 
bumptiousness  inherent  in  every  member  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  matter  to  Mr.  Wade  what  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Haig  says,  for  how  can  he  know  BS 
much  about  the  war  as  the  inmates  of  Illinois  know? 
But  Mr.  Wade  is  wrong  when  he  says  the  French  and 
English  slushed  over  the  Americans.  Some  of  the 
sycophant  press  did,  but  it  would  have  done  Mr.  Wade 
good  to  have  heard  what  the  people  really  said  about 
America. 

There  must  be  a  printer's  error  in  his  letter.  lb 
says  "Don't  bite  the  hand  that  fed  you,"  hut  surely 
"  fed  "  should  be  "  bled."  When  America  hands  back 
to  the  European  Allies  and  the  Neutral  Countries  th< 
money  she  made  out  of  them  before  her  pious  President 
became  sufficiently  humble  to  join  in  the  fight,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  shout  about  her  share  in  winning  the  war. 

Mr.  Wade  is  also  wrong  when  he  says,  "  England 
dislikes  America  because  America  has  outstripped  bet 
in  every  department  of  human  industry,"  for  the  simpk 
reason  that  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind  except  in 
vulgar  advertising  and  making  patent  medicines.  Tin 
real  reason  why  the  average  Englishman  dislikes 
Americans,  is  because  they  are  blatant  and  boastful  and 
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generally  have  rather  queer  notions  of  truth  and 
honesty.  I  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Wade's  English  ances- 
tors, who  must  look  with  disgust  on  their  descendant. 

Mr.  Wade  is  wrong  again  in  thinking  that  America 
can  be  anybody's  heaven.  They  don't  burn  niggers  in 
heaven. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  RoHKRTSON. 

86,  Sheen  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
1 8th  August,  19 1 9. 

OURSELVES:  AN  ARMY  VIEW. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  look  upon  your  publication  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  ones  in  these  extraordinary  times  in  which 
the  truth  is  allowed  to  appear.  After  five  years  spent 
in  France,  I  am  at  last  demobilized  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, conscious  that  I  belong  to  a  nation  which  has 
forgotten  how  to  work  and  is  led  by  politicians — who 
are  either  knaves  or  fools.  The  tyranny  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  in  this  country  nearly  lost  us  the  war,  and 
promises  to  drive  us  down  to  the  level  of  Portugal,  or 
some  South  American  Republic.  Germany  has  won 
the  peace,  if  she  has  lost  the  war,  chiefly  due  to  the  sel- 
fishness, laziness,  and  stupidity  of  the  English  at  home. 
"  Corruptio  optimi  pessima  !  " 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  V.  W. 

Cavendish  Club,  1 19,  Piccadilly,  W. 
August  17th,  1919. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MUDDLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  article,  under  this  heading,  you 
suggest  that  the  real,  inner  reason  for  our  tragic  folly 
in  regard  to  Russia  is — disability ;  the  lack  of  men  and 
means.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  moral  cowardice 
is  probably  nearer  the  mark?  At  the  time  of  the  Arm- 
istice we  had  in  being  a  magnificent  army,  tired,  no 
doubt,  yet  in  high  fettle.  A  proportion  of  that  diverted 
to  Russia — so  soon  as  climatic  conditions  allowed — 
would  surely,  by  now,  have  changed  the  whole  out- 
look of  affairs  in  that  country. 

But  labour  leaders  cried,  "  Demobilise  !  "  and  demo- 
bilise we  did — clumsily  and  prematurely,  as  the  ensuing 
confusion  proved.  What  was  the  main  motive  at  the 
back  of  it  all?  Fear  of  the  people,  i.e.,  moral  cow- 
ardice; the  curse  of  Government  by  "the  counting  of 
noses. " 

Obviously,  we  have  the  men  and  the  materials  ;  and 
presumably,  we  have  the  money,  since  we  can  afford 
to  keep  some  half  a  million  soldiers  in  expensive  idle- 
ness, subsidise  trade,  scatter  unemployment  doles  like 
manna,  frame  vast,  costly  Socialistic  Bills,  and  so 
lorth,  ad  lib.  But — the  labour  leaders  cry,  "Hands 
off  Russia  "  ;  and  the  word  goes  forth,  "  Withdraw  "  ; 
though,  by  doing  so,  we  may  seal  the  fate  of  Russia, 
strike  a  blow  at  British  prestige  throughout  the  world, 
and  fling  away  the  fruits  of  our  costly  victory.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  mysterious  political  (or  party)  rea- 
sons underlying  the  decision  ;  but,  on  the  face  of  it, 
so  disastrous  a  move  looks  suspiciously  like  moral 
cowardice  again.  Mr.  Churchill,  at  least,  is  alive  to 
the  impending  danger — not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  all 
Europe.  Yet  apparently  .he  has  failed  to  convince  his 
colleagues  that  it  is  "the  duty  of  Ministers  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  and  prove  themselves  a  force  su- 
perior to  the  people." 

If  we  were  justified  in  employing  a  National  Army 
to  defeat  Germany,  why  this  outcry  against  using  it  to 
defeat  Bolshevism,  which  is  simply  the  original  enemy 
in  very  thin  disguise?  What  of  the  700  German  offi- 
cers who,  in  the  last  three  weeks,  have  been  sent  to 
officer  Bolshevik  forces?  Peace-treaty  or  no,  we  are 
still  at  war  with  Germany,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so, 
till  the  German-inspired  plague  of  Bolshevism  is 
stamped  out;  either  that,  or  we  virtually  hand  over 
Russia  as  a  huge  "consolation  prize"  to  our  "de- 
feated "  enemy,  at  the  instigation  of  our  so-called 
labour  leaders,  whose  demands — by  some  mysterious 
coinri-ience — invariably  echo  the  desires  of  Germany. 

Our  only  hope — as  always — seems  to  lie  in  the  sol- 
dier on  the  spot.     He  at  least  may  be  trusted — at  ail 


times  and  in  all  places — to  uphold  his  country's  honour 
and  prestige.  And  there  may  yet  be  found  one  among 
his  leaders  to  emulate  the  example  of  brave  old  General 
Nolt,  who,  in  1842,  insisted  on  returning  from 
Afghanistan  via  Kabul;  he  being  stationed  near 
Quetta  at  the  time  ! 

A  withdrawal  via  Petrograd  would  at  least  in  a 
measure  save  England's  face,  and  give  a  lift  to  the  des- 
pairing, yet  unquenchable  courage  of  loyal  Russia. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  IX 

AFFILIATED  HOME  RULE  LEGISLATUR  ES 
FOR  SCOTLAND  AND  ULSTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  govern  Ireland  on  the  present  system.  Some 
alterations  and  modifications  must  undoubtedly  be 
made. 

Various  proposals  have  been  advanced  in  the  Press, 
The  Editor  of  a  weekly  paper  has  suggested  that  the 
six-county  area  of  Ulster  should  demand  incorpora- 
tion, as  a  county  or  counties  into  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  says  he  feels  convinced  that,  if  this  demand 
is  persisted  in  by  the  men  of  Ulster  and  is  supported 
by  their  friends  in  England,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
granted.  He  seemingly  forgets,  however,  the  here- 
ditary and  ineradicable  antipathy  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  not  only  to  English  rule  and  dom- 
ination, but  to  Englishmen  as  individuals.  Irishmen 
and  especially  Irishwomen  have  long  memories  for 
wrongs  and  insults,  and  are  not  likely  to  forget  that 
"No  Irish  need  apply"  frequently  appeared  in  adver- 
tisements offering  work  in  England. 

Scotsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regarded  by  the  Irish 
with  feelings  of  considerable  friendliness.  They  know 
that  for  a  long  time  Scotsmen  have  supported  the  Irish 
claim  for  Home  Rule,  and  that  Irish  nationality  has 
constituted  no  bar  to  employment  in  Scotland.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Ulster  is  full  of  Scotsmen  and 
of  people  of  Scottish  descent  and  that  the  greater  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  northern  Province,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Provinces,  is  generally  credited  to 
the  presence  in  Ulster  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
the  Scottish  race — industry,  thrift,  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. If  then  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ulster  should  be  incorporated  as  a 
county  or  counties  into  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
suggestion,  I  believe,  would  have  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  favourable  consideration.  The  laws  of  Scot- 
land are  more  akin  to  those  of  Ireland  than  are  the 
laws  of  England,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  local  ad- 
ministration. 

Intercourse  and  traffic  between  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  easy  and  rapid.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Irish 
exports — butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  bacon,  cattle, 
etc. — reach  British  consumers  through  the  port  of 
Glasgow.  Irishmen  abound  in  Scotland,  and  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  live  in  harmony  with 
Scotsmen.  Just  before  the  war  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Edinburgh  were  arranging  to  hand  over  the  control 
of  their  schools  to  the  local  School  Board,  a  mark  of 
confidence  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  largely  shown 
in  England. 

The  Times  proposal  to  have  a  separate  legislature  for 
Ulster  would  likewise,  I  believe,  have  had  a  much 
better  chance  of  support,  if  its  promulgators  had  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  affiliated  with  a  Home  Rule 
legislature  to  be  simultaneously  instituted  in  Scotland, 
for  which  that  country  is  known  to  be  ripe.  Affiliation 
could  be  made  on  the  pleas  that  the  two  peoples  were 
largely  of  kindred  race,  ideals  and  creeds,  and  that  the 
recent  war  was  waged  in  order  to  give  such  peoples  the 
right  of  self-determination. — Yours  faithfully, 

D.  K. 

SOME  TRIALS  OF  THE  DEMOBBED. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  this  letter  in  an- 
swer to  your  comment  on  "Tommy's  Ways."      I  beg 
to  offer  you  my  personal  experience.    Before  the  war  I 
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was  a  dock  labourer  (whom  some  authorities  put  down 
as  the  scum  of  the  earth)  earning  four  pounds  weekly, 
and  under  quite  peaceful  conditions.  When  war  broke 
out,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  answer  the  call  of  my 
King  and  Country.  I  enlisted,  and  was  sent  overseas, 
on  the  first  occasion  as  an  "unfit"  soldier  (the  army 
authorities  said  so)  and  served  in  a  Labour  Battalion 
for  twelve  months,  under  all  conditions,  pleasant  and 
otherwise,  which  didn't  improve  my  "  patriotic  ac- 
tion." Then  I  was  invalided  home  and  landed  in  hos- 
pital, where  I  must  express  my  highest  compliment  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  "boys."  I  was 
then  discharged  "fit,"  and  a  month  later  was  in  the 
trenches  an  untrained  soldier.  Never  having  been 
under  an  instructor,  I  learned  to  "  slope  arms  "  in  the 
huts  with  my  pals'  assistance  and  had  to  learn  as  I 
went  along. 

I  was  in  and  out  of  the  trenches  for  another  year,  and 
thanks  to  Providence,  I  am  now  alive  and  w  ell. 

To  proceed  to  civilian  life,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  situation,  but  at  last  was  successful  in  get- 
ting "on  "  at  £2  1  os.  a  week  (never  while  unemployed 
having  taken  a  penny  from  the  Unemployed  Bureau,  or 
ever  will  after  the  insult  I  received).  "  Fortunately," 
I  am  single  and  pay  £1  10s.  per  week  for  board.  I 
don't  grudge  it,  leaving  me  jQi,  which  means  I  have  to 
work  three  months  ere  I  am  able  to  purchase  a  suit  and 
extras,  at  the  same  time  denying  myself  a  smoke, 
papers,  amusement,  and,  to  put  a  finishing  touch,  the 
authorities  hand  in  an  Income-tax  paper,  before  I  have 
my  "breath  drawn,"  so  to  speak.  Can  you  possibly 
deny  that  Tommy  doesn't  get  reason  to  grumble?  I 
will  finish  by  saying  individual  opinion  will  speak  out 
above  all. 

Trusting  the  above  will  express  my  opinion,  and  with 
no  offence, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  D.  Macdonald. 

1 6,  Maxwell  Road,  Glasgow. 

THE   COST  OF  LIVING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  26th  you  ask  why,  if 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  fish  in  the  sea  as  there 
was  before  the  war,  the  same  amount  of  labour  avail- 
able to  bring  it  to  shore  and  presumably  therefore  the 
same  amount  of  fish  available  for  consumption,  the 
price  of  fish  is  so  high.  Little  knowledge  of  economics 
seems  necessary  to  understand  that,  if  the  amount  of 
any  commodity  in  the  market  remains  the  same,  while 
a  greater  amount  of  money  is  in  circulation,  the  value 
of  money  in  respect  of  that  commodity  goes  down,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  price  of  the  commodity  goes  up. 
Surely  this  is  obvious.  Somebody  has  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known  ;  and 
and  the  average  man  in  the  street  being  entirely  un- 
educated seems  unable  to  grasp  an  elementary  fact 
such  as  this. 

In  ancient  days  when  an  unpleasant  phenomenon 
occurred,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  understood,  man 
ascribed  it  to  a  devil  which  he  proceeded  to  exorcise. 
In  these  more  enlightened  times  when  supernatural 
devils  are  out  of  fashion,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
event,  he  seeks  some  more  material,  though  usually 
just  as  imaginary,  being  to  hang.  The  impulse  in  both 
cases  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  unreasoning.  The 
devil  who  raises  the  cost  of  living  is,  of  course,  the 
profiteer. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  no  profiteer- 
ing. Among  a  people  who  know  of  no  other  values 
save  those  which  can  lie  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  none  at 
all.  Are  we  not  all,  each  one  of  us,  always  ready  to 
take  as  much  as  we  can  get?  But  what  profiteering 
there  is  can  have  little  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
comparison  with  economic  law.  Less  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  existent  in  the  world  to-day  and  very 
much  more  money.  And  this  is  because  for  the  last 
five  years  abnormal  wages  have  been  paid  to  men  and 
women  to  urge  them  to  produce  intensively  not  wealth, 
but  goods  which  are  now  either  non-existent,  having 
been  blown  away  into  the  fields  of  France  and  Inlan- 


ders, or  being  in  existence,  are  valueless  when  there  is 
in  the  world  comparative  peace.  If  there  is  such 
money  and  little  wealth,  it  is  obvious  that  prices  must 
go  up. 

"  There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,"  and  most  of 
our  troubles  are  due  to  it.  Much  of  the  present  dis- 
content arises  from  this  mistaken  idea  of  profiteering ; 
and  the  Press  which,  since  it  purports  to  mould  and 
educate  public  opinion,  should  make  it  its  care  to  be 
accurate  and  well-informed  on  these  subjects,  is 
directly  responsible  for  this  discontent  when  it  fosters 
public  panic.  I  am  therefore  the  more  surprised  that 
The  Saturday  Review,  which  usually  appears  so 
sound  in  its  opinions,  should  in  this  case  join  the  devil 
hunt,  adding  its  cry  to  the  clamour  of  those  papers 
which  seem  more  concerned  in  the  increase  of  their 
circulation  by  pandering  to  public  ignorance  than  in  the 
dissemination  of  truth. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  etc., 
A.  H.  B. 

[We   have   repeatedly   stated  our  opinion   that  high 
wages  are  the  main  cause  of  high  prices.  Profiteer-' 
ing  is  a  minor  and  contributory  cause. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

"A  NATION  OF  SHOPKEEPERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

SlRj — The     expression     "  nation     boutiquiere  "  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  and  this  ascription  ap- 1 
peared  the  other  day  in  your  columns.    But  the  follow- 
ing sentence  occurs  in  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions '  (Book  IV.,  cap.  vii.,  first  edition): — 

"To  found  a  great  Empire  for  the  sole  purpose 

of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  sight 

appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  ! 

It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation; 

of  shopkeepers,  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose 

government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers." 

'  The  Wealth  of  Nations  '  appeared  in  1776. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Branksome  Park.  Douglas  Macleane. 

[We  were  aware  of  Adam  Smith,  also  of  an  eigh- 
teenth centurv  American  claimant  to  the  phrase. — Ed. 
S.R.] 

THE   RIGHT  TO  STRIKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturd.w  Review. 

Sir, — "The  right  to  strike,"  even  without  notice, 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  workers,  but  to 
allow  them  to  concuss,  coerce,  and  in  some  instances 
forcibly  prevent  others  from  working  is  tyranny  in  the 
first  degree  in  industrial  life.  That  way  lies  Bolshev- 
ism. But  there  is  a  law  against  intimidation  and 
picketing.  It  is  practicallv  a  dead  letter.  Dan 
O'Connell  said  "  he  could  drive  a  carriage  and  pair 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament."  "The  wild  men  " 
in  Trade  Unions  are  giving  demonstrations  every  week 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  France. 

At  Mulhouse  recentlv  12,000  textile  workers  were 
locked  out  as  a  protest  against  strikes,  and  destruction 
of  property,  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds.  An 
orphan,  18,  the  eldest  of  eight,  wished  to  work.  She 
was  not  only  prevented,  but  was  wounded  by  the 
strikers.  The  strike  at  the  Liverpool  docks  the  other 
week  was  a  humiliating  homily  on  the  impotence  of 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  government.  American 
steamers,  laden  with  foodstuffs,  were  not  allowed  to 
be  discharged.  They  were  compelled  to  re-cross  the 
Atlantic,  more  than  once  with  the  same  cargo,  while 
a  semi-famine,  with  exorbitant  prices,  existed  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Why?  Owing  to  the  shilly- 
shally, pusillanimous,  and  invertebrate  policy  of  the: 
government.  The  strikers  called  the  tune,  and  are  to 
make  the  country  pay.  The  Coalition  government! 
stands  idly  by,  or  appoints  a  gigantic  "  Profiteering! 
Commission,"  that  is  still-born,  and  utterly  discredited: 
before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Act.  Excuse  there  wasi 
for  such  Fabian  policy  during  the  war,  but  not  now. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dundee.  Thomas  Ocii.vy. 
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REVIEWS 

THE    UNBROKEN  ARROW. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold.      By  Joseph   Conrad.  Fisher 
I'nuin.    8s.  net. 

MR.  COX  R  AD  is  in  the  rare  and  happy  position  of 
being  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as 
belonging  less  to  them  than  to  the  future.  It  is  almost 
difficult  to  believe  that  his  books  are  still  being  written, 
that  we  are  faced  with  work  still  warm  from  the 
maker's  hand,  so  heavy  is  the  impression  of  complete- 
ness, of  remote  and  consummated  genius.  Reading- 
Mr.  Conrad  for  a  contemporary  creates  the  same  in- 
credulity as  being  a  part  of  the  Great  War  did  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful.  Writing  of  this  character, 
like  events  of  that  magnitude,  belongs  to  the  region  of 
history.  It  is  confusing  to  find  that  any  of  us  may  be 
forced  to  depart  from  the  attitude  of  rapt  spectators  to 
become  involved  in  the  actual  thing.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  curious  sensation  is  that  the  critic  can 
deal  with  Mr.  Conrad  rather  with  the  air  of  a  lecturer 
explaining  to  an  already  initiated  audience  not  that 
his  subject  is  a  classic,  but  how  this  particular  classic 
affects  him  individually. 

This  feeling  is  so  strong  that  the  critic  feels  almost 
impelled  to  assume  that  the  actual  story  is  as  well- 
known  as  the  tale  of  '  King  Lear.'  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  set  out  the  story  of  Dona  Rita,  Henry 
Allegre,  Monsieur  George,  Captain  Blunt,  Therese  and 
Signor  Ortega.  Everybody  must  know,  one  feels,  the 
mere  account  of  how  the  millionaire  artist — Henry 
Allegre — found  the  Basque  goat-herd  in  his  garden, 
seeing  in  her  from  the  first  second  "  something  of  the 
women  of  all  time,"  and  crying  fatefully  as  he  saw  her 
"  Restez  done."  It  must  be  as  familiar  as  the  history 
of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  how,  after  the  godlike  death 
of  Allegre  there  came  to  her  the  Marquis  of  Villarel, 
bringing  a  message  from  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  how  she  went  with  the  pretender  to  Venice, 
where  she  soon  learned  to  regret  "  I  was  not  some 
object,  some  beautiful  carved  object  of  bone  or  bronze; 
a  rare  piece  of  porcelain,  pate  dure,  not  pate  tendre. 
Thereafter,  as  is  known,  she  came  to  Marseilles  to 
devote  her  future,  having  denied  her  person,  to  the 
Legitimist,  and  came  to  Captain  Blunt — Amiricain, 
Catholique  et  gentilhomme ,  who  "  lived  by  his  sword," 
to  Therese,  her  Basque  sister,  whose  "  only  gleam 
perhaps  was  that  of  her  teeth,  which  one  used  to  get 
between  the  dull  lips  unexpectedly,  startingly,"  and, 
above  all,  to  Monsieur  George  the  destined  lover,  Lord 
lim's  elder  and  more  wonderful  brother,  like  him,  to 
be  attended  with  the  whisper  "  comme  e'est  roman- 
tique  !"  but  unlike  him,  having-  the  hard  courage  of  his 
romance.  Captain  Blunt  tries  for  her,  fighting  his 
fastidious  objections  to  her  position.  "  It's  a  matter, 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  between  two  beings  so  sensitive, 
so  proud,"  Captain  Blunt's  marvellous  mother  ex- 
plains. But  Dona  Rita  just  doesn't  succumb,  because 
she  does  in  fact,  though  Rose,  her  mysterious  maid,  a 
sort  of  projected  conscience,  won't  believe  it.  Captain 
Blunt,  says  Rita  to  her  Monsieur  George,  "  is  jealously 
mistrustful  of  me,  what  I  am,  of  my  very  soul — he 
doesn't  want  to  be  damned  with  me  before  his  own 
judgment  seat."  When  he  and  his  doubts  are  re- 
jected, "  He  got  up  and  went  away  to  lean  on  the 
mantelpiece — you  have  no  idea  of  the  charm  and  the 
distinction  of  his  pose — the  expression,  the  grace,  the 
fatal  suggestion  of  his  immobility."  "Oh,  yes,"  says 
she,  "I  am  sensible  of  aesthetic  impressions."  But, 
for  all  that,  it  is  Monsieur  George  that  for  a  short  space 
wins  and  holds  her,  who  is  for  no  man— Monsieur 
George  who  returns  from  his  Legitimist  gun-running 
to  find  her  actually  in  the  house  she  has  given  to  the 
incredible  TheYese,  who  brings  thither  that  Signor 
Ortega,  emissary  to  Legitimist  Headquarters.  Signor 
Ortega,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  boy  who  was  with  her 
when  she  was  a  goat-herd.  "  He  used  to  curse  God, 
yes,  that  boy,  sitting  there  on  a  piece  of  rock  like  a 
wretched  little  Prometheus  with  a  sparrow  pecking  at 


his  miserable  little  liver,"  and  "  Then,  as  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,  he  would  make  me  swear  that  I  would 
marry  him,  when  I  was  grown  up;  'swear,  you 
wretched  little  beggar,'  he  would  yell  at  me.  And  I 
would  swear."  But  of  this  boy  had  developed  the 
Senor  Ortega  who  wouldn't  be'  hit,  because  his  soul 
was  absent  in  some  hell  of  its  own.  We  needn't 
describe  the  scene  in-  the  house— Ortega,  sent  bv 
Therese  either  to  kill  or  win  Rita  eternally  damned, 
and  how  he  stormed  outside  the  door  and  tried  in  the 
end  to  kill  himself.  We  know  that  he  didn't  get  in, 
and  that  at  the  night's  end  Monsieur  George  and  she 
found  a  way.  She  stooped  to  pick  up  that  hair  orna- 
ment^ the  arrow  of  gold.  "  You  thought  I  wouldn't 
give  it  you.  Amigo,  I  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to 
give  it  you."  It  was  not,  this  arrow,  the  common  sort 
that  a  pink  and  white  love-god  slings  from  his  bow. 
Being  of  gold,  it  was  too  heavy  ever  to  reach  the  heart, 
and  it  couldn't  be  suspended  in  mid-air  because  of  the 
laws  of  gravity.  It  is  the  missing  of  the  heart  that 
matters,  though,  with  this  arrow.  The  wound  is  self- 
inflicted,  catching  a  beauty  from  the  material  of  the 
weapon  that  couldn't  reach,  but  would  of  its  quality 
dignify  and  colour  the  pain.  Thus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, Dona  Rita  and  Monsieur  George  parted  after 
tjieir  months  of  love,  because  the  arrow  remained  gold, 
never  tarnishing,  or  suffering  change  to  lead.  Romance 
and  love,  after  all,  are  like  that. 

The  story  doesn't  so  much  matter,  though  it  had  to 
be  suggested  because,  surprisingly,  it  isn't  common 
knowledge.  Mr.  Conrad,  however,  has  no  great 
facility  with  or  interest  in  the  story  as  such,  because  his 
people  evolve  out  of  themselves  the  incidents.  Facts 
are  just  their  emotions,  their  queer  but  perfectly  valid 
emotions,  made  manifest  and  clothing  themselves, 
half  protesting  against  the  necessity,  with  a  sort  of 
action.  These  feelings  are  rather  like  a  conjurer's 
flowers  incredibly  growing  before  our  eyes,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  belief  to  the  contrary,  not  unreal,  but  cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  reality  of  usually  accepted  flowers. 

The  image  of  the  conjurer  goes  only  a  little  of  the 
way,  though.  Mr.  Conrad  does  more  than  produce  in- 
habitants for  a  world ;  he  produces  the  world  itself. 
He  has  something  in  this  aspect  of  the  way  of  M. 
Maeterlinck.  Both — the  one  artificially,  the  other 
out  of  the  strangeness  of  his  genius—wipe  away  the 
world  before  beginning  the  picture.  They  want  both 
of  them  a  clean  canvas.  Both  of  them  then  introduce 
us  to  a  world  with  a  new  atmosphere,  not  like  air,  in 
which  objects  are  sharply  and  untruly  outlined,  but  with 
a  quieter  influence  as  of  deep  water.  It  is  as  though 
these  creations  were  having  their  origins  at  the  bottom 
of  some  immenselv  cool  and  green  sea,  not  dark,  as  in 
fact  it  may  be  at  the  sea-bottoms,  but  not  light  with  the 
sun.  Having  thus  prepared  their  stage  there  is  no 
more  likeness  between  the  two  writers.  Maeterlinck 
ends  with  his  medium,  or  rather  is  drowned  in  it.  His 
poor  helpless  dolls  have  the  appearance  of  gesticulating 
under  the  pressure  of  something  too  strong  for  them. 
They  are  hardly  audible,  and  visible  only  by  accident. 
But  Mr.  Conrad's  people  are  more  alive,  more  grip- 
pingly  real  than  any  perceived  object  in  our  commoner 
air.  This  is  because  they  make  their  world,  and  are  not 
made  for  it.  It  is  built  up  almost  out  of  their  breath- 
ing, and  there  is  the  gradual  feeling  with  them  not  that 
they  are  being  drowned,  but  that  they  can  never  be.  It 
grows  increasingly  plain  that  at  some  moment  in  the 
story  the  water  will  be  divided  by  some  figure  that  will 
force  a  way  out  of  it  into  some  new  element.  This 
never  quite  happens,  because  the  new  element  is  out- 
side human  cognition ;  it  is  the  borderland  either  of 
madness  or  of  God,  both  in  equal  measure  distractingly 
unintelligible  and  dangerouslv  alike.  But  we  may  not 
complain  of  Mr.  Courad  that  his  people  do  not  come  to 
life.  A  truer  complaint  would  be  that  they  put  all 
others  to  death— or  at  least  to  sleep.  They  grow  large 
like  figures  in  a  nightmare  almost,  threatening  us  with 
their  terrible  vitality.  They  fill  our  skies,  they  take  all 
our  air,  and  we  wake  from  them  as  from  such  a  species 
of  dream — grateful  that  we  woke  in  time  before  the 
unimaginable  happened, 
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HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL. 

Beaumaroy  Home  from  the  Wars.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
Methuen.    6s.  net. 

ANTHONY  HOPE  is  our  favourite  living  novelist, 
and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  time  cannot  wither  or 
custom  stale  his  charm  of  pleasant  plotting  and  natural 
narrative.  We  cannot  say  anything  better  of  '  Beau- 
maroy '  than  that  it  is  very  Anthony  Hopeish.  There 
is  just  enough  of  mystery  to  interest  without  degenerat- 
ing into  Sherlock  Holmes;  just  enough  of  love-making 
between  young  fools  to  please  without  declining  into 
Charles  Garvice ;  just  enough  of  burglary  to  excite 
without  falling  to  the  plane  of  the  shilling  shocker,.  In 
short,  Anthony  Hope's  art  consists  in  engaging  our  at- 
tention by 

"  hov'ring  on  the  brink  of  all  we  hate." 
Love,  madness,  and  burglary  are  the  ingredients  of  his 
potion,  but  so  cunningly  mixed,  and  dashed  with  so 
much  restraining  humour,  that  we  are  amused  but 
never  jarred  by  unreality,  or  annoyed  by  exaggeration. 
'  Beaumaroy  '  kept  us  up  an  hour  beyond  our  usual 
time,  but  it  did  not  keep  us  awake.  Is  not  that  the 
perfection  of  a  novel?  The  book  is  short,  and,  with- 
out disparagement  of  the  author's  easy  and  pointed 
style,  to  know  the  plot  beforehand  would  spoil  the  fun. 
So  we  shall  not  tell  it,  beyond  saying  that  the  hero, 
Beaumaroy,  is  a  young  man  who  has  lost  a  finger  in  the 
war,  and  has  been  engaged  by  old  Mr.  Saffron  as  his 
secretary,  and  that  they  live  in  a  lonely  cottage  on  a 
moor  with  a  tower,  about  which  there  are  tales.  Dr. 
Mary  Arkroyd  is  a  woman  doctor,  a  very  well  drawn 
character,  for  Anthony  Hope  manages  to  make  a  clever 
and  good  heroine  really  attractive,  which  neither 
Dickens,  nor  Thackeray,  nor  Trollope,  ever  succeeded 
in  doing.  Beaumaroy  is  an  original,  who  tilts  against 
conventional  codes  without  being  a  prig  or  a  ruffian. 
Much  do  we  admire  the  candour  with  which  he  gives 
his  opinion  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  war.  Captain 
Alec  Naylor  had  just  been  saying  that  he  had  come  out 
of  the  war  softer  than  he  had  gone  in,  that  is,  more 
sentimental,  and  with  a  deeper  pity  for  human  suffer- 
ing ;  he  had  seen  a  great  many  men  killed,  but  that  had 
made  him  less,  not  more,  ready  to  kill  men.  "Really, 
sometimes,  for  a  row  of  pins,  I'd  have  turned  conscien- 
tious objector."  Of  course,  the  hero  is  assured  by  a 
choleric  general  (one  of  former  wars),  that  he  was  a 
man  who  could  afford  to  say  that.  Then  Beaumaroy  is 
asked  what  effect  the  war  has  had  on  him,  and  replies  : 
"I  believe  it's  destroyed  every  scruple  I  ever  had!" 
(Scandalisation  of  country  house  audience).  "  I  mean 
it.  Can  you  see  human  life  treated  as  dirt — absolutely 
as  cheap  as  dirt — for  three  years,  and  come  out  think- 
ing it  worth  anything?  Can  you  fight  for  your  own 
hand  right  or  wrong?  Oh,  yes,  right  or  wrong,  in  the 
end,  and  it's  no  good  blinking  it.  Can  you  do  that  for 
three  years  in  war,  and  then  hesitate  to  fight  for  your 
own  hand,  right  or  wrong,  in  peace?  Who  really  cares 
for  right  or  wrong,  anyhow?"  There  is  philosophy  in 
this,  and  we  think  it  may  explain  what  is  called  "  indus- 
trial unrest,"  which  certainly  discovers  on  the  part  of 
the  British  "  demobbed  "  working-man,  a  set  resolve 
to  fight  for  his  own  hand,  right  or  wrong.  Read  '  Beau- 
maroy,' and  thank  the  publishers  for  having  given  you 
an  amusing  novel  not  written  by  an  American. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  German  Empire,  1867-1914,  and  the  Unity  Move- 
ment. By  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  In  two 
volumes.    Vol.  II.    Allen  &:  Unwin.     16s.  net. 

THE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dawson's  history,  re- 
viewed in  these  columns  four  months  ago,  told 
the  story,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gestation,  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  German  Empire.  The  second  describes 
how  it  ran  its  course  until  the  beginning  of  the  tre- 
mendous crisis  which  has  left  nothing  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  and  so  little  of  the  vast  organism  of  which 
that  house  was  the  head,  that  its  verv  identity  is  a 
question  rather  for  the  historians  of  the  future  than 
lor  contemporaries  not  claiming  to  he  inspired.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  for  the  general  reader  the  perusal 


of  the  second  volume  will  be  less  laborious  than  that 
of  the  first.  The  whole  of  it  is  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs  by  one  or  other  of  two  masterful 
men — Bismarck,  and  William  II.  The  two  differed 
profoundly  in  their  methods  and  in  their  ability,  but 
neither  allowed  decisive  national  action,  whether  it  had 
his  personal  approval  or  the  minimum  of  his  disap- 
proval, to  be  taken  by  anybody  but  himself. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  present  volume  is 
as  follows.  Two  chapters  deal  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Empire — taxation,  armament,  social  con- 
ditions, and  the  Constitution.  Three  expound  the 
relations  of  Germany  with  France,  with  the  Eastern 
question,,  and  with  the  beginnings,  so  distasteful  to 
Bismarck,  of  Germany's  Colonial  enterprises,  and  one  | 
relates  to  the  fall  of  Bismarck  and  his  subsequent 
activities.  The  remaining  six  are  devoted  to  the  reign 
of  William  II.,  two  treating  of  domestic  affairs,  one  . 
dealing  with  Weltpolitik,  one  with  Morocco,  one  with 
the  development  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  last 
with  the  events  of  1913-14,  converging  upon  the  War. 

Bismarck's  general  policy,  as  Mr.  Dawson  under- 
stands it,  is  set  out  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  His  steadfast  aim  was  the  maintenance  ai  all 
costs  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  since  peace  was  Ger- 
many's first  interest  and  greatest  asset,  the  condition 
of  her  prosperous  development,  and  the  pledge  of  her 
retention  of  the  spoils  of  victorious  war  as  harvested 
from  1864  to  1 87 1.  Never  once  did  he  swerve  from 
this  aim,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career  he  em- 
phasised it  with  growing  concern." 

It  seems  to  be  the  definite  judgment  of  Mr.  Dawson 
that  William  II.  was  "  no  less  pacific  in  intention." 
Mr.  Dawson's  general  opinion,  if  we  have  rightly 
understood  it,  is  that  the  Emperor  sincerely  wished  for 
peace ;  that  he  did  not  realise  the  extent  to  which  his 
creation  and  increase  of  the  German  navy  was  not 
merely  a  challenge,  but  also  a  menace  to  this  country; 
that  he  was  disappointed  and  discouraged  when  our 
freely  given  assistance  enabled  France  to  get  the 
better  of  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  trouble 
in  Morocco  in  1905;  and  that  in  191 1  he  kept  the  peace 
at  the  expense  of  straining  his  relations  with  his  own 
subjects — to  such  an  extent  that  three  years  later  he' 
abandoned  his  pacificatory  measures,  because  he  dared 
not  continue  them.  In  Mr.  Dawson's  opinion,  or  the 
opinion  which  we  attribute  to  him,  the  German  fear  of 
"  encirclement  " — the  apprehension  that  the  nations 
of  the  Triple  Entente  meditated  an  attack  upon  Ger- 
many, and  the  destruction  of  German  pre-eminence  by 
warlike  means — was  genuine.  He  does  not  suppose 
it  to  have  been  accurate;  he  describes  it  as  a  "  night- 
mare "  and  a  "  myth  " — but  a  nightmare  which  was 
truly  dreamt  for  six  or  seven  years  before  the  war, 
or  a  myth  which  seemed  to  the  bulk  of  the  German 
people  to  be  unquestionably  true.  He  presents  the 
history  of  Europe  since  1871  as  a  tragedy  on  the 
largest  scale,  working  itself  out  not  less  necessarih 
than  those  conceived  by  the  Greek  poets.  It  may  well 
be — if  we  accept  this  theory — that  all  that  has  since 
happened  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  stu- 
pendous blunder  of  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine by  an  empire  which  was  never  able  to  assimilate 
them  with  itself,  or  reconcile  their  inhabitants  to  its 
rule.  And — such  is  the  irony  of  fate — it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible nowadays  to  dispute  that  the  man  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  that  blunder  was  Bismarck. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  recent  writers  to  describe 
the  "  balance  of  power"  as  a  dangerous  theory  of  in- 
ternational politics,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded. The  impression  given  by  Mr.  Dawson's  work 
is  rather  that  the  expression  is  used  to  indicate  facts 
almost  as  regular  and  as  indifferent  to  individual  wishes 
and  opinions  as  the  "law"  of  gravitation.  Germany, 
always  apprehensive  of  danger  from  France  and  from 
Russia,  made  friends  at  different  times  with  Austria, 
with  Russia,  and  with  Italy,  and  tried  on  various  occa- 
sions  to  conciliate-  the  good  will  of  England.  In  the  re-  ! 
suit  Russia,  Italy,  and  England  all  became  hostile,  and 
united  against  the  (lower  which  was  beginning  to  weigh 
too  heavily  in  international  questions  for  the  ease  of  | 
mind  of  any  on*-  of  them.  v 
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Mr.  Dawson  has  written,  with  very  groat  labour,  an 
extremely  valuable  book,  deserving  most  careful  study 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  European  poli- 
tics. It  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  two  of  the 
writer's  weaknesses  may  properly  be  indicated.  One 
is  carelessness  in  the  use  of  pronouns.  "  Arnim  seemed 
to  have  won  the  first  round  in  what  was  now  a  personal 
contest,  at  once  of  skill  and  strength,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  the  last."  In  this  instance, 
quoted  complete,  "he  "  ought  grammatically  to  mean 
Arnim,  whereas  we  think  (without  being  quite  sure) 
that  it  means  Bismarck.  The  other,  and  more  general 
weakness  is  that,  while  as  between  nations,  Mr. 
Dawson  is  remarkably  and  most  creditably  impartial, 
he  is  never  able  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  he  is,  or  was, 
a  Gladstonian  Liberal.  This  is,  perhaps,  most  mani- 
fest in  his  amazingly  inept  summary  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  .  .  "Outward  brilliancy  unbal- 
anced by  inner  depth,  or  by  any  trace  of  reverence," 
"  .  .  a  boundless  ambition  uncorrected  by  that  in- 
stinct of  conduct  which,  etc.,  etc.,"  "a  passion  for 
power  unaccompanied  by  any  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility." Such  expressions  were  the  common  form  of 
Radical  journalism,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield  led  the 
Conservative  Party ;  to-day  they  are  mere  nonsense. 
And  a  few  pages  further  on  Mr.  Dawson  quotes  merely 
k  a  vulgar  threat  to  Russia,  Beaconsfield 's  utterance 
at  the  Guildhall  in  1876  :  — 

"If  England  were  to  go  to  war  in  a  righteous 
cause,  her  resources  would  prove  inexhaustible.  She 
is  not  a  country  that,  when  she  enters  into  a  cam- 
paign, has  to  ask  herself  whether  she  can  support  a 
second  or  a  third  campaign.  If  she  enters  a  cam- 
paign, she  will  not  terminate  it  until  right  is  done." 

We  do  not  understand  how  anyone  can  read  those 
words  to-day  without  feeling  them  to  be  very  little  short 
of  inspired  prophecy. 

THE  FERTILISATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  Flower  and  the  Bee  :  Plant  Life  and  Pollination. 
By  John  H.  Lovell.  Illustrated  from  photographs 
by  the  Author.    Constable.     10s.  6d.  net. 

HERE  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
vast  field  in  which  Darwin  made  his  name,  sum- 
marizing his  results  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  '  Con- 
cluding Remarks  '  in  his  book  on  the  fertilisation  of 
orchids,  "  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Na- 
ture tells  us  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  she 
abhors  perpetual  self-fertilisation."  Mr.  Lovell  has 
airrole  experience  of  plants  in  their  home  surroundings  ; 
he  is  a  field  naturalist,  a  bee-keeper,  and  an  entomolo- 
gist, so  that  he  is  well-equipped  all  round.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  an  American  ;  the  book  is  "printed  by  the 
Scribner  Press  of  New  York,"  and  the  English  reader 
will  be  confronted  by  plants  unknown  to  him  and  con- 
futed by  familiar  titles  of  flowers  which  are  not  their 
usual  designations.  The  Torch  Lily  or  Flameflower 
(Kniphnfia)  which  figures  in  the  frontispiece  is  "  a  bird- 
flower  from  South  Africa,  widely  cultivated  in  North 
America,"  but  it  is  also  the  "Red  Hot  Poker"  to  be 
seen  in  many  an  English  garden.  The  "pickerel- 
weed  "  is  a  name  unknown  in  this  country;  so  are  the 
"jewel-weed"  and  the  "turtle-head." 

Darwin's  main  thesis  stands,  but  a  succession  of  ob- 
servers have  made  reservations  and  objections  here  and 
there.  More  research  and  close  examination  of  the 
actual  visits  of  insects  to  flowers  are  needed,  and  it  is 
here  that  Mr.  Lovell's  book  is  particularly  valuable. 
Such  a  hybrid  horror  as  "floroecology"  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  is  fortunately  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 


writing  of  the  book,  which  is  clear  and  simple.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  the  author  inserts  a  caveat  in  his 
preface,  concerning  some  of  the  new  and  wild  theories 
which  have  come  since  Darwin,  and,  further,  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  An 
increasing  body  of  evidence  has  been  gathered  of  late 
years  against  Weismann's  dogma  on  the  subject. 

After  all  the  labours  of  Darwin,  Hermann  Mueller 
and  Knuth  on  pollination,  many  puzzles  still  remain. 
The  colours  of  flowers  are  now  supposed  to  be  purpose- 
ful flags  put  up  to  attract  insects,  and  particularly  bees. 
If  we  remember  Lord  Avebury's  experiments  aright,  he 
tested  bees  with  honey  under  glass  of  different  tints,  and 
found  that  they  went  most  readily  to  the  blue  re- 
ceptacle, anticipating  Mr.  Lovell's  similar  experiment. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  diffusion  of  bee-flower 
colours  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Lovell,  though  we  doubt  if  the  statistics  would 
work  out  so  well  in  this  country.  When  we  are  asked 
why  bees  should  prefer  blue  to  any  other  colour,  we 
simply  do  not  know.  The  people  who  explain  that  "  it 
is  merely  an  incidental  result  correlated  with  the  higher 
specialization  of  the  flower,"  tell  us  nothing.  White 
cats  with  blue  eyes,  as  Mr.  Lovell  remarks,  "  are 
nearly  always  deaf,  but  no  one  knows  why." 

There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  Nature  lavishes 
beauty  without  any  thought  of  encouraging  visits  from 
useful  insects.  The  Bee  Orchis,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  our  wild  species,  is  beautifully  coloured,  but 
Darwin  could  never  find,  after  long  and  frequent  ob- 
servation, that  it  was  visited  by  any  insect,  whereas  it 
is  singularly  well  adapted  for  self-fertilisation,  and 
flowers  regularly  produce  seed-capsules. 

A  flower  does  not,  as  Gray  thought,  "waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  It  may  even  attract  by 
a  definite  humbug.  The  Grass  of  Parnassus,  which  is 
now  in  hilly  and  damp  regions  raising  its  white  flower 
on  a  delicate  stem,  is  worthy  of  a  poet;  but  it  carries 
false  honey-glands,  a  number  of  translucent  yellow 
drops,  which  look  like  pure  nectar,  but  are  only  hard 
knobs. 

The  curious  markings  of  flowers  have  been  identified 
in  some  cases  as  paths  to  guide  insects  to  honey.  The 
wild  geranium  or  Herb  Robert,  to  be  seen  during  most 
of  the  year  in  every  hedge,  has  darker  lines  in  its  red 
petals,  not  for  mere  ornament,  but  to  show  the  insect 
visitor  the  quickest  way  to  the  place  where  it  can  stick 
in  its  proboscis  with  advantage  alike  to  host  and  guest. 
We  give  these  common  English  examples  as  showing 
the  kind  of  research  with  which  Mr.  Lovell's  fascinat- 
ing book  deals.  Bees  are,  of  course,  not  the  only 
means  of  fertilisation,  though  the  most  important. 
The  flowers  of  many  forest  trees  appear  before  their 
leaves.  This  was  an  unexplained  mystery.  White  of 
Selborne  would  have  been  delighted  to  know  the  ex- 
planation, that  such  trees  are,  or  were,  fertilised  by 
wind  pollination,  which  would  clearly  not  be  a  success, 
if  the  numerous  leaves  intercepted  the  pollen.  This, 
as  Mr.  Lovell  remarks,  is  a  very  wasteful  process,  as 
"much  of  the  pollen  falls  where  it  is  of  no  benefit," 
but  the  whole  flowering  of  trees  is  surely  wasteful, 
though  often  supremely  beautiful.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  thousand  blossoms  representing  a  thousand  or 
more  potential  trees? 

Going  more  closely  into  the  subject,  we  find  that  the 
part  of  the  bee  which  carries  the  pollen,  the  strange 
freaks  of  flower  bloom,  and  even  the  different  attitudes 
of  upright  or  drooping  blossom — the  latter  to  be  seen 
now  in  the  beautiful  and  strongly  scented  thistle  Card- 
ans nutans — are  intimately  connected.  But  these 
may  be  considered  trivial  points  for  the  specialist  or,  at 
most,  for  the  professional  bee-keeper,  who  knows  that 
bees  will  not  produce  honey  without  a  proper  stock  of 
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honey-flowers.  The  national  importance  of  bumble- 
bees sounds  a  ridiculous  proposition,  but  Mr.  Lovell 
produces  two  German  men  of  science  and  distinction, 
who  affirm  it.  Carl  Vo«t  found  in  cattle  one  of  the 
most  important  foundations  of  England's  wealth,  and 
Haeckel  ascribed  the  superiority  of  English  brains  to 
their  excellent  "  roast  beef  and  beefsteak — their  princi- 
pal food."  Cattle  live  principally  op  red  clover,  and 
in  the  absence  of  bumblebees  clover  produces  little  or 
no  seed.  Recalling  the  fantastic  chain  of  consequences 
improved  by  Huxley  from  Darwin  that  a  good  crop  of 
clover  depends  on  old  maids,  who  keep  cats  to  catch 
the  mice  who  eat  bumblebees,  the  reader  ma^y  regard 
the  whole  business  as  a  bit  of  scientific  nonsense.  But 
the  farmers  of  New  Zealand  learnt  that  the  red  clover 
in  their  fields  would  not  produce  seed  without  bumble- 
bees, and  this  useful  fodder  only  became  commercially 
profitable  after  the  introduction  of  several  species  of 
such  bees  from  England.  To-day  they  "benefit  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  annually  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  dollars." 

Even  when  you  have  got  your  bumble-bees  and  your 
clover,  you  may  have  difficulties.  A  drought  may  so 
modify  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  flower  that  the 
bee  is  unable  to  reach  it  with  his  tongue.  Mr.  Lovell 
goes  in  detail  into  several  bumble-bee  flowers,  which 
include  the  purple  monkshood  or  Aconitum.  It  is  a 
common  garden  flower  in  England  and  a  wild  flower  in 
Switzerland  and  Europe  generally,  but  no  indigenous 
species  are  found  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  New 
Zealand,  because  there  are  no  native  bumble-bees. 
These  insects  are  sometimes  marauders,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  punctures  in  flowers,  when  the  ordin- 
ary entrance  is  a  complicated  affair,  and  the  plants  they 
affect  occasionally  revert  to  a  simpler  form  of  blossom, 
whence  the  bizarre  shape  has  evolved.  The  honey-bee 
has  no  flowers  specially  adapted  to  its  use ;  requiring 
a  large  quantity  of  stores,  it  visits  a  great  variety  of 
blossoms.  It  shows  remarkable  powers  of  distinguish- 
ing between  closely  allied  species,  but  it  does  not  seem 
able  to  distinguish  a  flower  just  rifled  by  one  of  its  sort 
from  one  full  of  nectar,  and  thus  wastes  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  is,  Mr.  Lovell  concludes,  not  able,  probably, 
to  bite  holes,  like  the  bumble-bee,  though  glad  to  make 
use  of  them.  Our  ordinary  bee  is  "  polytropic, "  i.e., 
visits  many  flowers,  but  in  America  there  are  several 
"  oligotropic  "  varieties,  which  seem  to  confine  them- 
selves to  one  plant.  This  curious  problem  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lovell.  There  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  an 
over-supply  of  bees  or  a  shortage  of  nectar.  Much  of 
it  goes  to  waste,  and  fruit-growers,  finding  wild  bees 
insufficient  to  fertilise  their  extensive  plantations,  esta- 
blish apiaries  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  bees  of  various  kinds,  there  are  butterflies 
and  a  huge  army  of  moths,  who  do  the  work  of  pollina- 
tion. Butterfly-flowers  are  predominantly  red,  as  in 
the  pink  family,  while  blue  is  very  rare.  The  moths  fly 
by  day  as  well  as  night,  many  of  them,  says  Mr.  Lovell, 
"only  on  the  rainiest  and  darkest  nights."  A  species 
called  Pronuba,  which  visits  the  Yuccas,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. It  gathers  a  large  mass  of  pollen  from 
one  plant,  pierces  another  with  a  saw-like  ovipositor, 
and  deposits  three  or  four  eggs.  Then  it  proceeds  to 
rram  the  ball  of  pollen  into  the  right  place  for  fertilisa- 
tion, possessing,  apparently,  the  knowledge  that  with- 
out this  service  no  seed  would  be  produced,  and  its  off- 
soring  would  perish  for  want  of  food  !  If  this  explana- 
tion is  veracious,  and  it  is  supported  by  eminent  na- 
turalists, a. small  white  moth  has  known  for  ages  what 
Homo  sapiens  has  taken  years  of  patient  investigation 
to  discover.  A  similar  connexion  of  benefits  exchanged 
between  insect  and  flower  occurs  in  the  species  of 
plants,  especially  abundant  in  Borneo,  which  appear 
to  have  modified  their  structure  specially  for  the  har- 
bouring of  ants.  What  has  been  conjectured  on  the 
subject  appears  in  the  late  Robert  Shelford's  'Natura- 
list in  Borneo.'  But  nothing  can  be  said  for  certain 
;is  to  cause  and  effect  in  these  and  many  other  para- 
doxes of  Nature.  There  are  plenty  of  better  explained 
wonders  for  readers  in  Mr.  Lovell's  book,  and  bis  text 
is  supported  by  admirable  photographs,  in  which 
Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  details  clear. 


DETAILS  OF  MOROCCO. 

Modern  Morocco.      Compiled  by  W.  B.    Harris  and 
the  Hon.  W.   Cozens-Hardy,   K.C.,   M.P.  The 

Bank  of  West  Africa,  Ltd. 

MOROCCO  is,  of  course,  an  anachronism ;  it  is  not 
even  a  power;  it  lias  no  voice — etc.,  and  the 
most  ardent  pacifist  has  not  yet  proposed  to  include  it 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet  for  all  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  Our  attention  is  called  to  it  from  time  to 
time  by  its  objectionable  manners.  European  ships, 
when  stranded  off  the  coast,  are  fired  upon;  wrecked 
mariners  sold  into  the  interior ;  in  1906  Sir  Harry  Mac- 
Lean  was  captured  and  held  to  outrageous  ransom.  In 
short,  it  is  barbaric.  Yet  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  far 
narrower  than  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  standing  on 
Europa  Point,  one  sees  the  sun  glinting  on  the  white 
houses  of  Tangier;  standing,  that  is,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  one  looks  across  into  the  Middle  Ages.  No 
country  less  easy-going  tjian  Spain  would  tolerate  the 
existence  of  such  a  neighbour  at  its  doors,  and  indeed, 
century  in  and  century  out,  the  two  have  been  at  en- 
mity. Even  now,  Spain  holds  Ceuta,  the  possible  rival 
of  Gibraltar,  and  exercises  a  nominal  Protectorate  over 
a  large  part  of  Morocco.  In  recent  years  France  has 
established  another  and  more  successful  one.  It  is 
the  brilliant  administration  of  General  Lyautey,  the 
French  Resident  General,  w  hich  has  drawn  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  possibilities  of  the  stretch  of  country  so 
long  vaguely  known  as  the  Barbary  States. 

'  Modern  Morocco  '  supplies  a  quantity  of  the  most 
practical  and  definite  statistics  regarding  the  trade, 
agriculture,  mines,  water-power  and  so  forth,  of  the 
country,  not  forgetting  a  section  which  deals  with  the 
influence  in  Morocco  of  the  omnipresent  German 
trader.  More  interesting  than  these  to  the  general 
reader  are  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  ancient  and 
modern  history  of  Morocco.  The  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1900,  when  the  accession  of  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz  to  uncontrolled  power  admitted  European 
influence  to  the  hitherto  closed  domain.  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  proved  a  failure ;  his  reactionary  brother,  Mulai 
Hafid,  equally  so,  and  in  191 1  France  obtained  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco  by  the  cession  of  the  Cameroon  terri- 
tory to  Germany. 

In  the  following  year  began  General  Lyautey's  ad- 
ministration, which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  and  as  a  culmination,  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1914,  though  he  sent  all  his  French  troops  to  the 
front,  far  from  losing  one  inch  of  the  Protectorate  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  increased  it. 

The  Spanish  northern  zone,  including  the  Rif  and 
Djebala,  and  the  ports  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Laraiche  and 
others,  is,  like  the  southern,  fruitful  but  undeveloped. 
The  possibilities  of  Morocco  to  enterprising  colonists, 
who  are  prepared  to  use  both  sword  and  ploughshare, 
are  unlimited,  and  information  regarding  it  can  hardly 
be  supplied  in  a  more  concise  form  than  in  the  book 
which  the  Bank  of  West  Africa  has  given  us. 
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A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

A  Short  History  of  French  Literature.      By  William 
Henry  Hudson.    Bell.    6s.  net. 

THE  appearance  of  this  volume,  so  the  publishers  in- 
form us,  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  the  European  War.  It  now  appears 
with  a  memoir  (by  Prof.  A.  A.  JackJ  of  the  author.  His 
lamented  death  last  year  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  care  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  taste. 

Short  as  this  little  history  professes  to  be  and  is — for 
it  is  contained  in  300  pages  of  excellent  type- — it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  one  of  its  kind.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  masterpiece.  Embracing  a 
period  of  about  900  years,  dating  from  the  '  Chanson  de 
Roland  '  down  to  '  Les  Roquevillard, '  written  by  M. 
Henri  Bordeaux  in  1906,  detailed  criticism  of  the  works 
described  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  space,  available 
for  direct  quotations  is  regrettably  small.  But  the  au- 
thor understood  well  how  to  bring  before  the  reader  the 
salient  characteristics  of  each  period  and  each  writer, 
as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  latter 's  life,  when  affecting 
his  work.  More  than  this,  the  few  words  devoted  to 
each  have  the  property  of  whetting  curiosity,  of  send- 
ing the  reader  further  afield  to  pursue  the  subject  for 
himself.  The  author  finds  room  to  quote  some  of  the 
best  things  said  by  his  writers,  or  about  them,  and  hints 
when  he  cannot  expatiate.  As  a  simple  example  of 
this,  we  may  quote  the  happy  phrase  describing  one  of 
Anatole  France's  well-known  works,  "the  delightful 
'Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard.'"  Any  reader  unac- 
quainted with  the  book  naturally  inquires  what  sort  of 
crime  this  can  be,  and  on  investigation  will  find  that  it 
could  not  have  been  better  described.  Many  will,  how- 
ever, remember  the  story  of  Monsieur  Bonnard,  the 
simplest,  most  good-natured  of  old  gentlemen,  who 
finds  his  little  playfellow  in  tears  and  disgrace  at  her 
new  boarding-school,  and  connives  at  her  escape  over 
the  playground  wall.  Both  equally  in  fear  of  the  head- 
mistress, they  then  flee  to  his  house,  where  they  dwell 
in  perfect  happiness  and  contentment,  until  the  indig- 
nant law  descends  on  Monsieur  Bonnard  for  abduction 
of  a  minor. 

Another  sw  ift  characterisation  is  that  of  one  of  the 
interminable  romances  of  the  17th  century  :  "  '  Astree  ' 
runs  (or  more  strictly  speaking,  crawls)  to  5,500 
pages. " 

Nor  are  the  periods  dealt  with  less  well  defined.  Na- 
turally, more  space  is  accorded  to  the  later  centuries, 
for  the  history  begins  at  an  epoch  when,  painful  to  re- 
late, the  nation  of  the  Franks  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  its  literature  was  correspondingly  scanty. 
But  subsequently  we  come  to  the  Precieuse  movement, 
to  the  "  Querelle  des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes,"  the 
classical  and  romantic  periods,  and  finally  the  Parnas- 
sians and  Symbolists.  Of  all  these,  and  of  the 
writers  who  contributed  to  their  renown,  there  is  a  con- 
cise, clear  and  interesting  account.  Not  only  as  a  work 
of  reference,  but  to  be  read  on  its  own  merits,  this  little 
volume  of  history  and  criticism  will  find  its  permanent 
place  in  the  library. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  DIARY. 

The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor.    By  A.  E.  S.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.    6s.  net. 

THIS  slim  volume  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a 
private  diary  written  by  the  author,  the  versatile 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  while  on  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  United  States  during  the  autumn 
of  1918.  The  tour  was  made  by  him  as  a  member  of 
the  British  University  Mission  which  had  been  invited 
by  the  Council  of  Defence  at  Washington.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  purpose  to  reveal  what  serious  work  was 
done  by  the  Mission  in  the  intervals  of  evading  the 
overwhelming  hospitality  which  met  the  members  in 
each  city  they  visited.  We  are  just  given  his  impres- 
sions of  events  and  places  day  by  day,  and  very  good 
reading  they  make. 

There  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  these  pages,  even 
when  the  subjects  are  such  familiar  ones  as  influenza, 


Worth-While  Books. 


CARRION  ISLAND.    (A  ■""OS         °f «"« 

wick  Scai.J 

By   DRAYCOT  M.   DELL.  7/.  net. 

THR  TIMES  says :—"  You  will  enjoy  every  word  of  it." 

SCOTSMAN  says:  "The  book  moves  swiftly  and  skilfully  along,  and  is 
throughout  interesting  and  pictuie«que  in  its  ra|id,  well-varied  action." 


(A  Romance  <>f  ihe  Clrcut 
North- Wctt.) 

71-  net. 


THE  YUKON  TRAIL. 

By    W.    McLEOD  RAINE. 

LADIES'  FIKLDsays:  "It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  sweeps  us  alonti  on 
the  stream  of  the  story  while  we  are  reading  it.  convinces  us  of  its  truth,  anil 
nuke  us  regret  to  have  finished  it  so  soon," 

(i  T  TIVIPV  " 

M~ill\lL    I  .  (The  Story  of  a  hoy  who  Felt  Neglected  ) 

By   WILLIAM    JOHNSTON.  7/-  net. 

A  truly  delightfully  fascinating  and  arresting  t  ile,  written  by  one  of  America's 
most  popular  authors. 

ROBIN  the  PRODIGAL.  &e^£«£SSKi 

By   MAY   WYNNE.  7/.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  says:  "A  historical  romance  by  May  Wynne  is 
always  worth  reading,  and  the  popular  lady  has  given  us  a  very  good  stoiy 
indeed." 

THE   FAR  CRY.      (A  Tale  of  the  South  Seas. I 

By    H.    MILNER    RIDEOUT.  7/-  net. 

Thrilling,  fascinating  romance  and  adventure  t>  the  South  Seas  amongst 
uncharted  islands.  There  has  been  no  such  story  since  Stevenson  gave  us 
"  The  Wreckers." 

ENCHANTED    HEARTS.    A  s«c°£rmf""  of 

By    DARRAGH    ALDRICH.  7/-  net. 

This  is  a  story  which  will  quickly  win  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  readers  " 


CAROLYN  of  the  CORNERS. 

By    RUTH    B.    ENDICOTT.  7/-  net. 

Is  assured  of  popularity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  sunny  atmosphere  that 
pervades  it,  but  from  the  handsome  allowance  of  adventure  with  which  it 
is  endowed. 
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Home  comes  the 
Soldier ! 

But  the  Sailor  still  sweeps  the  sullen  seas, 
gathering  up  those  messengers  of  death  that 
haunt  and  harass  our  shores  in  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  to  care  for  these  fearless 
servants  of  humanity.  We  do  so  at  nearly 
a  hundred  great  centres,  we  assist  the  widows 
and  the  bairns,  we  enlist  and  train  British 
boys  for  British  ships,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  have  proved  ourselves  a  real  friend 
to  the  Sailor. 

Funds  are  Urgently  Needed! 

Do:  ations  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Freosrick  Green, 
K.B.E.,  Ch.iirman  an  I  Hon.  Treasure  .  British  &  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  Wakeri  Id  House,  Ch  .ipsiuV,  London, 
E.C.2. 

British  &  Foreign 

Sailors'  Society 

(Including  the  Port  of  London  Soci-ty,  Founded  181 S ;  Incorporated  19051. 
General  Secretary:  Rev.  T.  EYNON  DAVIES. 
Bankrs;  The  ba  ik  0*  En?l  il  l. 
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food  conditions,  or  American  journalism.  Neither 
sleepiness  nor  repletion,  whether  from  banquet  or  con- 
ference, had  power  to  dull  the  diarist's  shrewd  observa- 
tion and  genial  comment. 

There  is  a  good  description  of  the  Armistice  celebra- 
tions in  Chicago.  The  pandemonium  of  noise  began  at 
2  a.m.,  and  by  the  morning  some  of  the  female  partici- 
pants were  beginning  to  look  like  Sisters  of  Mercy  after 
a  bump-supper.  A  peculiar  method  of  manifesting  en- 
thusiasm was  by  casting  forth  from  every  window  in- 
numerable scraps  of  paper  which  blackened  the  skies 
and  whitened  the  ground.  It  cost,  we  are  told,  the 
City  of  New  York,  $85,000  to  clear  up  the  paper  litter 
produced  by  the  premature  rejoicings  of  the  previous 
Thursday.  II  we  seek  scientific  matter,  we  can  read 
here  about  such  things  as  the  uses  of  Kapok,  the  won- 
ders of  ""the  Sargasso  weed,  the  distribution  of  alliga- 
tors, and  the  "  curly-leaf-disease  "  of  beet.  Dr. 
Shipley  has  a  pleasant  humour,  whether  he  is  describ- 
ing his  revenge  on  the  pompous  man  "on  somebody's 
staff  "  w  ho  turned  out  to  be  a  successful  writer  of  the 
more  vacuous  forms  of  revue,  or  discussing  the  co- 
educational system  of  Toronto  where,  as  he  tells  us, 
they  have  the  most  absolute  and  the  fullest  equality  of 
the  sexes  and  the  women  have  the  front  seats  in  the 
lecture  rooms.  We  like,  too,  his  reason  for  not  attend- 
ing a  certain  football  match,  his  attitude  towards  ath- 
letics being  that  of  the  Rhodes  scholar  whose  certificate 
from  his  home  University  testified  that  "  whilst  he  ex- 
celled in  none,  he  was  sympathetic  towards  all." 

Throughout  the  diary,  whether  the  mood  be  light  or 
serious,  we  get  the  impression  of  the  deep-rooted  deter- 
mination of  the  Americans  to  educate  their  children. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  humiliated  by  the  description 
Dr.  Shipley  gives  of  the  equipment  of  such  institutions 
as  the  Quaker  College  of  Swarthmore.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, he  found  a  large  open-air  theatre,  a  fine  swim- 
ming bath,  and  an  observatory  with  a  24  in.  lens  tele- 
scope, a  finer  instrument  than  exists  in  Ireland. 

We  hope  the  title  of  the  book  will  not  lead  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  suspect  something  dull  and  academic. 
We  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find  this  diary  delight- 
ful, full  of  interest,  and  seasoned  with  an  unusual 
number  of  good  stories. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1919.  Edited  by  Sir  John 
Scott  Keltie  and  M.  Epstein.  Macmillan.  18s.  net.  This  excel- 
lent book  of  reference  has  now  reached  its  fifty-sixth  issue.  We 
are  very  glad  to  have  its  comprehensive  store  of  information 
within  reach.  It  has  been  corrected  up  to  May,  1919,  and  three 
new  sections  have  been  added  concerning  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ice- 
land and  Poland,  which  should  reduce  the  general  ignorance  about 
these  regions.  The  accounts  of  countries  are  particularly  full, 
dealing  with  charity,  education,  and  religion,  as  well  as  finance 
and  the  ordinary  geographical  details.  Books  of  reference  are 
mentioned  as  well  as  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives. 

The  War  and  its  results  are  well  summarised.  We  find  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  a  summary  of  the  Peace  Terms, 
with  a  map  of  Europe  as  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  a 
section  devoted  to  the  War  which  includes  a  useful  Diary  of  the 
principal  events. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  volume  which,  including  the  full  index,  runs  to  more 
than  1,400  pages. 

'  The  Exiled  Lover,'  by  Theodore  G.  Roberts  (Long,  7s.  net), 
is  a  romance  of  the  early  days  of  Canada.  Roger  de  Belot  sails, 
not  of  his  own  accord,  with  the  privateersman  Jean  Richard 
from  Martinique  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  conspiracy 
to  found  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  forests  of  Acadia.  In  a 
few  short  weeks  he  passes  through  a  maze  of  adventure,  prison, 
attempted  murders,  duels,  escapes,  and  rescues — all  just  not  quite 
convincing. 

'THE  PROBLEM  CLUB,'  by  Barry  Pain  (Collins,  7s.  net)  is  a 
series  of  twelve  problems  involving  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  an  unusual  degree,  solved  usually  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  and  proposed  to  a  small  club.  They  appeared  original!} 
fri  a  monthly  magazine,  and  are  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the 
author's  best  work.  The  idea  of  '  The  Pigkeeper's  Friend  ' 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  them,  though  not  the  most  original. 

'  Nelson's  History  ok  the  War,'  Vol.  XXIII.  (Nelson,  2s.  6d.), 
treat!  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  July,  1918,  and  the  course  of 
events  till  October  10th,  including  the  campaign  in  Serbia  and 
Palestine  and  the  armistices  with  Bulgaria  (29th  September)  and 
Turkey  (3()lh  October).  Despite  some  minor  inaccuracies  from 
time  to  time,  this  series  remains  the  most  handy  and  useful  com- 
pendium to  the  history  of  the  war  we  have  yet  seen. 


b, Royai Appoint.  \ r [ s Bed -Linen.  |j 

(GENERATIONS  of  housewives  have  11 
^  proved  that  Robinson  and  Cleaver's  g# 
Linen  will  stand  hard  usage  and  will  last  W 
Ions  without  losins  its  usual  whiteness  JL 
This  beautiful  linen  that  was  the  pride  of  nut  |2| 
forebears,  is  still  offered  at  maker's  prices, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  for  Ions  and  J] 
wwr  . .    f  ,      .  ,    satisfactory  wear.    A  typical  example  #J 

!f  rl'','or  '"">»'"  of  l]'  No.  Lit.  37      l-tire  Irish    Pillow   Linens  H»d  ft 
Oed  Linen  described.    It  Sheetings.   Verv  strong  and  duraHe  ■  — 
Will  place   yoa   viniler  no     PILLOW    LINEN'S.  SHEETINGS. 

obligation  to    us        40  ins.  wide,  per  yd.  6/T  72lna.wide.peryd.14/, 
45ms.  wide,  peryd.7/2       some,  wide,  per  yd  IH/3 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
H     44c.  DONEGALL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Frank  Harris  Life 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  ,£2.2;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15 ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  ,£30  ;  Thatising's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  ^12.12;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 ', 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis    Place, ' 
Bournemouth.  1 
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IE  EPICS  OF  ROWBOTHAM.  THE  MODERN  HOMER. 
"The  Human  Epic,"  "The  Swiss  Lake  Dwellers."  2s.  6d. 
each. — Foyle,  121,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.      Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 

DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 

ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.  It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.  Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


FRKNCH    ART,    1914-1919.  —An    Exhibition    of  Modern 
French  PAINTINGS    and  SCULPTURE. 
Open    10-0   (including   Sats.).  Admission, 
Is.  3d.    HEAL  and  SON'S. 
MANSARD  GALLERY,  196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.l. 


MUSIC. 


P 

S 


QUEEN'S  HAL! 

ROM  ENADE 

r<  1  NIGH! 


CONCERT* 


ml  NIGHTLY,  at  8. 
K  HENRY  J.  WOOD,  CONDUCTOR. 


S  \TURDAYS — Popular.  MONDAYS  Wagner. 

TUESDAYS— Anglo-French,  8ic.  WEDNESDAYS  Operatic,  Sx. 
THURSDAYS    Popular.  FRIDAYS  Beethoven. 

3S   to  6s.  6d.  Chappell's  Box  Office.  Oueen  s  Hall. 

"ROBERT  NEWMAN.  320.  Regent  St.,  W.,  Manager. 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THH 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system   for   the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  I. 

Head    Office:    6.   St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


■  •••■^•■■•■•^•••■■■••■■(•■•••■•••■3ciaaiisttiaitiBaai«**iiaaaa>****'a 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD    FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  va!u?d. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6251  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  W  ESDO,  LONDON. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


JOIN  THE  MODERATE  PARTY. 
The  Country  requires  your  support  because  :  — 

1.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constituted,  has 

no  authority. 

2.  T!ie  Country  has  no  policy  and  is  swayed  by  re- 

actionaries and  revolutionaries. 
Will  you  support  the  Moderate  Party  pledged  to  the 
following-  programme  :  — 

1.  In  view  of  our  approaching  National  Bankruptcy 

and  therefore  necessity  avoid  immense  cost  o! 
military  occupation  of  Ireland  without  betray- 
ing our  Protestant  fellow  countrymen,  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  Irish  problem  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  especially  asking'  for  a  rul- 
ing upon  the  question  of  Church  authority  in 
relation  to  Democratic  Government  as  ob- 
served in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Dominions,  and  of  Ulster's 
protest  against  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  apparent  defiance  of  that 
form  of  Government. 

2.  The  surrender  to  the  State  of  all  War  Profits  in 

excess  of  ,£10,000  in  individual  hands. 

3.  The  surrender  to  the  State  of  all  property  in  in- 

dividual hands  in  excess  of  ^100,000. 
The  proceeds  from  2  and  3  to  be  earmarked  for  re- 
duction of  National  Debt  or  as  security  against  it,  and 
one  of  the  penalties  for  evasion  to  be  Two  Years'  Hard 
Labour. 

The  Moderate  Party  will  concentrate  upon  the  three 
points  in  this  programme  and  will  not  be  side-tracked 
by  any  vague,  ignorant,  unpractical  chatter  about  Na- 
tionalisation or  Profiteering. 

The  Labour  Party's  proposal  for  a  General  Levy  on 
Capital  is  recognised  to  be  absurd,  whereas  every 
Banker  knows  that  the  programme  of  the  Moderate 
Party  is  a  practical  one. 

If  you  wish  to  support  the  Moderate  Party,  write  to 
2 so,  c/o  Saturday  Review,  and  to  your  Member  of 
Parliament. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  S 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


w. 


Fir*. 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Unranee  affected  on  the  most  fteourabh  terms.    The  basineu  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Seeretar 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages. 1  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Bracev.  Esq.  John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  M.P.     I     C.  E.  Vernon  Ruttf.r,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  and  a  second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
t-xtra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


A  PEACE  RISK 


THE  VICTOR  TYRE  COMPANY 
(LHVUTED) 

CONTINUED  PROSPERITY  AND  INCREASED 
DIVIDENDS. 
Sir  William  Yarworth  Jones,  the  chairman  and  man- 
aging director,  presided  at  the  Tenth  Annual  General 
Meeting,  held  at  the  company's  registered  offices  on 
15th  August. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  said  that  it  was  gratifying  to  the  direc- 
tors to  be  able  to  recommend  that,  instead  of  the  7^ 
per  cent,  dividend  which  had  been  paid  for  some  years, 
for  the  first  time  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  should  be  paid 
on  both  classes  of  shares ;  that  the  accounts  for  the  year 
showed  that  after  making  proper  allowances  and  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  current  year's  advertising  expen- 
diture there  remained  available  for  distribution  suffi- 
cient profits  to  pay  this  dividend,  leaving  a  balance  of 
,£1,167  to  De  carried  forward  to  next  year. 

The  Chairman  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated 
that  the  Company  ceased  manufacturing  shells  for  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  in  December  last,  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  cartridge  cases  for  the  Admiralty  had 
stopped  some  time  before,  and  also  that  the  company 
was  now  solely  engaged  upon  its  tyre  business. 

It  would  be  recalled  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  Victor  Company  was  forging  ahead  rapidly,  as  was] 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  Victor  motor 
tyres  for  the  year  1913  exceeded  those  of  the  year  1912 
by  about  .£60,000,  and  those  of  1912  exceeded  those  of 
191 1  by  approximately  £'60,000  also.  So  great  was, 
the  progress  made  that  the  net  profits  on  the  sales  of 
motor  tyres  for  the  six  months  immediately  preceding' 
the  war  averaged  approximately  ;£8oo  per  week — a 
very  gratifying  yield  upon  the  company's  issued  capital 
of  about  £100,000. 

Since  the  war,  in  fact  during  the  past  four  months, 
orders  and  inquiries  for  Victor  tyres  to  the  value  of  over 
£700,000  had  been  received,  but  unfortunately  the  com- 
pany had  not  the  floor  and  plant  capacity  to  undertake 
such  a  large  volume  of  business,  and,  furthermore,  the 
company  was  manufacturing  under  difficult  conditions. 
Plans  had  actually  been  prepared  for  a  new  factory  and 
negotiations  entered  into  for  a  factory  site,  but  the  cost 
of  building  and  of  plant  were  so  great  these  days  that 
the  directors  were  now  looking  round  for  a  factory  suffi- 
ciently commodious  and  well  equipped  for  the  presenl 
needs. 

The  shareholders  adopted  the  directors'  proposal  U> 
declare  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  and 
Ordinary  shares  of  the  company,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  directors  terminated  the  meeting. 


Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CAR3Y  IT  ? 


The  Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Seiul  for  a  copv-  1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  everywhere 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 
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THE  CITY 

Removal  of  Treasury  restrictions  on  export  of  capital 
mil  import  of  securities,  has  not  done  stock  markets 
nuch  good.  In  some  cases  quotations  of  international 
stocks  were  higher  in  London  than  in  overseas  markets; 
n  other  cases  it  was  thought  that  foreign  holdings 
night  be  unloaded  here;  and  in  both  instances  it  was 
•onsidered  advisable  to  adjust  prices  downwards. 
Emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  war  may  not  be  an 
inalloyed  blessing,  but  it  is  well  to  have  artificial  re- 
strictions removed,  especially  where  they  serve  to  hide 
insatisfactory  conditions,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
night  have  celebrated  its  resurgence  as  an  international 
narket  more  appropriately  than  by  marking  down  quo- 
:ations  in  anticipation  of  foreign  dumping,  which  is  un- 
ikely  to  take  place. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  uneasy.  The 
Prime  Minister's  speech,  following  upon  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explaining  the  unsatisfac- 
:ory  financial  situation  of  the  country,  is  beginning  to 
nake  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  investing  and 
speculating  public.  Slowly  it  is  being  recognised  that 
he  recent  prosperity  which  has  been  reflected  in  stock 
narket  activity  is  largely  artificial,  and  that  the  serious 
xork  of  reconstruction  has  yet  to  be  undertaken.  The 
leavy  fall  in  American  exchange,  bringing  the  value  of 
he  pound  down  to  about  $4,  is  also  awakening  a  tardy 
•ecognition  of  actual  conditions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  holiday  season  naturally  deprives  markets  of 
support. 

By  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  international  financial 
xansactions  at  least  one  curious  anomaly  is  created.  It 
wil  now  be  possible  for  American  "bond  houses"  or 
stockbrokers  to  sell  securities  to  investors  in  this 
country,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  exported  capi- 
tal may  be  employed  ;  but  there  is  still  an  embargo,  sub- 
ject to  license  by  the  Treasury  Committee,  on  issues  of 
new  capital  in  this  country,  if  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
partly  or  wholly  employed  abroad.  Consequently, 
while  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  foreign  se- 
:urities  by  foreigners,  a  British  company  which  requires 
capital  for  the  development  of  enterprise  overseas  must 
*o  to  the  Treasury  for  permission  to  raise  the  money, 
rhis  is  an  incongruity  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
repeal  of  all  Treasury  restrictions  on  capital  issues. 

To  a  considerable  extent  sales  of  American  securities 
in  this  country  will  be  impeded  by  the  unfavourable  ex- 
change rates,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a  large  business 
in  American  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  created  in  the 
near  future.  Arbitrage  dealings,  which  were  very  ac- 
tive between  London  and  New  York  before  the  war, 
are  practically  precliHed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  regu- 
ation  which  maintains  that  all  transactions  must  be  for 
cash. 

The  essential  factor  in  arbitrage  is  the  prompt  sale  of 
securities  purchased.  One  buys  in  New"  York  to  sell 
immediately  at  a  profit  in  London,  or  vice  versa,  simply 
taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in  quotations  for  the 
same  stock  in  the  two  markets  at  a  given  time.  A  pur- 
chase in  New  York  and  an  immediate  sale  in  London 
would  mean  that  the  dealer  in  London  would  not  be  able 
to  deliver  the  stock  until  he  received  it  from  New  York, 
therefore  he  would  be  making  a  forward  sale  in  Lon- 
lon,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  cash  regulation  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

As  regards  dealings  with  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  ar- 
bitrage might  be  practical,  especially  if  an  aeroplane 
service  were  available  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  securi- 
ties, but  broadly  speaking,  there  is  little  probability  of 
active  dealings  of  this  character.  One  impediment  is 
the  cable  delays,  which  create  a  serious  element  of  risk. 

The  principal  decline  resulting  from  the  internation- 
slisation  of  the  I^ondon  financial  markets  has  occurred 
n  the  French  war  loan  quoted  in  London.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  London  and  Paris  issues  of  the  French  five  and 


four  per  cents,  are  not  interchangeable ;  the  London 
issue  is  not  good  delivery  in  Paris,  nor  the  Paris  issue 
in  London  ;  but  as  the  London  quotation  was  about  ten 
points  higher  than  the  Paris  quotation,  it  was  deemed 
sound  policy  to  lower  the  price  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  large  holders  of  the  London  issue  selling  in  London 
and  replacing  their  investment  by  purchases  in  Paris. 
Actually,  very  little  business  of  this  nature  has  been 
done.  The  weakness  of  the  Paris  market  is  partly  due 
to  expectation  of  a  new  Government  loan,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  any  portion  of  it  will  be  issued  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Another  of  the  old  established  provincial  banks  is  to 
lose  its  identity.  The  Sheffield  Banking  Company, 
formed  originally  in  1831,  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Na- 
tional Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England.  (For- 
tunately the  title  of  the  big  bank  will  not  be  extended). 
The  National  Provincial  offers  six  £20  (^.4  paid)  shares 
plus  a  cash  payment  of  5s.,  in  exchange  for  one  ^30 
^,"17  10s.  paid)  share  of  the  Sheffield  bank.  The  whole 
staff  of  the  Sheffield  Banking  Company  will  be  taken 
over,  the  manager  becomes  district  general  manager, 
the  local  board  will  be  maintained,  and  the  chairman 
(Sir  Samuel  Roberts)  will  join  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Provincial.  The  Sheffield  bank's  deposits 
amount  to  about  ^7,000,000,  and  will  increase  the  total 
deposits  of  the  absorbing  bank  to  about  ^240,000,000. 

In  spite  of  the  labour  uncertainties  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  what  are  now  known  as  "  reconstruc- 
tion "  shares,  such  as  those  of  the  big  iron,  steel  and 
cement  concerns  which  naturally  should  obtain  exten- 
sive orders  in  view  of  important  reconstruction  and 
housing  schemes  now  in  preparation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  careful  student  of  investment 
values,  the  habit  which  directors  have  acquired  of  in- 
creasing capital  by  turning  reserves  into  shares  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  dividend  prospects.  A 
case  in  point  is  provided  by  the  proposals  for  absorp- 
tion of  the  Midland  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Com- 
pany by  Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.  The  latter  offers  the 
shareholders  of  the  former  25  £1  shares  for  each  £10 
share  held.  Cammell  Laird's  existing  ^5  shares,  at 
the  date  when  the  official  circular  was  issued,  stood  at 
jf.6 ;  so  that  the  offer  of  25  £1  shares  is  equivalent  to 
^30  in  exchange  for  one  Midland  Carriage  and  Wagon 
£10  share  standing  at  20.  This  looks  like  a  handsome 
offer  and  the  only  apparent  explanation  is  that  reserves 
of  some  kind  are  being  capitalised  in  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption. It  will  be  remembered  that  Vickers  recently 
absorbed  the  Metropolitan  Wagon  Company  on  simi- 
larly favourable  terms. 

The  board  of  the  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Company, 
the  Manchester  Textile  firm,  have  been  congratulated  in 
some  quarters  on  their  conservatism  in  reducing  the 
dividend  from  13!  p.c.  to  10  p.c.  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tain oudook.  In  point  of  fact,  the  dividend  is  paid  on 
a  much  larger  capital,  the  jQ6  paid  shares  being  made 
^8  paid  in  September  last  by  the  addition  of  £2  per 
share  from  reserves.  The  reduction  of  the  dividend 
therefore  is  much  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  add  another  £2  to  each  share  from  re- 
serves, making  them  ^"io  paid  and  to  split  them  into 
jQi  shares.  At  the  same  time  an  interesting  and  some- 
what complicated  scheme  is  announced  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  share  in  the  Company's  profits. 

Again  the  Rubber  Plantations  Investment  Trust  is 
unable  to  pay  a  dividend ;  but  the  quotation  for  the 
shares  is  well  maintained,  as  a  large  section  of  the  pub- 
lic has  unbounded  faith  in- the  future  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, although  the  statistical  position  is  still  some- 
what obscure.  The  fact  that  Rubber  Trust  shares  re- 
main at  a  high  premium,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  dividends,  is  partly  due  to  the  preference  which  many 
speculators  have  for  non-dividend-paying  securities  with 
a  prospect  of  capital  appreciation.  A  small  profit  is 
sufficient  compensation  for  lack  of  income  in  these  days 
of  excess  Income  Tax. 
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PEACE! 

Will  you  send 
A  Thank-Offering  for  Peace  to 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

which  has  done  so  much  for  the  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF   HM.    SERVICES    AND    THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

DURING  THE  WAR 

and  is  now  doing  a  great  work  for  the  men  still  on 
Service  Abroad,  Men  on  Leave  in  London,  Disabled  and 
other  Discharged  Men,  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Motherless 
Children,   etc.      A   Gift   to   the    CHURCH    ARMY  is 

AN  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HAZARDED  ALL  AND  GIVEN 
MUCH  FOR  THE  PEACE  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE  WORLD 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  ajc  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.   Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters.    Bryanston    Street,    Marble   Arch,   London,  W.1. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Self-determination  was  to  be,  we  understood,  the 
sic  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of  the 
ntente  Allies,  until  the  League  should  come  into 
istence.  It  appears,  however,  that  unless  the  self- 
:termination  of  a  conquered  State  happens  to  co- 
cide  with  the  democratic  theories  of  the  Allies,  it  will 
)t  only  be  ignored,  but  coerced.  The  Hungarian 
;ople  have  preferred  an  Archduke  of  the  Hapsburg 
mily,  whom  they  at  least  know,  to  Bela  Kun  or 
ahen,  or  any  of  the  other  scum  and  scourings  of  the 
ews  and    revolutionary    clubs    in    Eastern  Europe. 

herein  we  think  the  Hungarians  show  their  common- 
nse  and  loyalty,  for  it  was  the  Ministry  of  Francis 
iseph,  not  the  Hapsburg  family,  that  was  responsible 
r  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Indeed,  the  Archduke 
as  murdered  because  he  was  in  favour  of  Liberal 
inciples.  But  the  Allies  now  refuse  to  make  peace 
ith  Hungary  until  they  get  rid  of  the  Archduke,  on 
e  ground  that  his  election  was  a  coup  d'etat.  Very 
:ely  :  and  what  was  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 

1851,  which  Palmerston  recognised?  In  revolu- 
mary  times  all  elections  are  coups  d'etat;  and  the 
ineral  Election,  which  seated  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
»wer,  was  a  coupon  d'e"tat. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  both  for  a  man  of  transcend- 
t  ability  and  for  the  great  interests  which  he  at 
esent  supports,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  make 
emy  after  enemy  among  powerful  men  by  his  manner 

dealing  with  individuals.  No  man  can  afford  to  do 
is :  and  the  daily  increasing  number  of  those  whom 

has  thrown  out,  by  underhand  or  overt  means,  will 
Jl  Mr.  Lloyd  George  down  sooner  or  later.  Even 
»  favourites,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  feel 
at  they  are  not  safe  for  a  day,  and  the  youngest 
ivate  secretary  knows  that  if  he  doesn't  obev  orders, 
'wever  unpalatable,  he  will  not  only  be  discarded, 
t  pursued  by  a  vindictive  memory.  This  want  of 
ignanimity  was  a  foible  of  the  late  Mr.  Chamber- 
n,  as  it  is  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Gladstone, 
aconsfield,  Salisbury,  all  had  private  secretaries  who 
)uld  have  died  for  them.  Goschen,  by  the  way, 
ough  not  vindictive,  had  a  curiously  repellent  wav 
th  young  men.  Hartington  was  supremely  indif- 
■ent  to  all  human  beings,  except  his  Duchess  with 
o  tails. 


Mr.  Hend  erson's  revelations  at  Widnes  are  quite 
creditable  to  himself,  and  perfectly  discreditable  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Henderson  was 
sent  on  a  Special  Mission  to  Petrograd  in  1917,  armed 
with  secret  instructions  to  turn  Sir  George  Buchanan 
out  of  the  Embassy  and  take  his  place.  To  this 
ignoble  transaction  Mr.  Henderson  (who  was  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  his  Chief)  properly  declined  to  be  a 
party,  and  wrote  home  refusing  to  play  the  supplanter. 
We  hope  that  Sir  George  Buchanan  will  now  demand1 
the  publication  of  his  confidential  despatches  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  191 7,  because  everybody  now  sees 
that,  had  we  kept  the  Tsar  on  the  throne  and  forced 
him  to  dismiss  his  corrupt  and  incompetent  Ministers, 
the  war  would  have  been  won  in  1917.  Ludendorff 
confesses  that  the  collapse  of  Russia  was  an  immense 
relief.  M.  Clemenceau  is  as  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

A  French  spy  called  Gaston  Quien  is  being  tried  in 
Paris,  and  amongst  other  charges  is  accused  of  having 
denounced  Edith  Cavell  to  the  German  Headquarters  in 
Belgium.  Reuter  sends  the  following  precious  tele- 
gram :  "  It  is  rumoured  that  Maitre  d'Armon,  the 
accused's  counsel,  will  ask  for  the  postponement  of 
the  trial  until  the  Kaiser  and  von  Bissing — the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell — can  be 
brought  before  the  International  Tribunal  prescribed 
in  the  Treaty."  The  trial  in  that  case  would  have  to 
be  postponed  until  the  sounding  of  the  Last  Trump, 
as  General  von  Bissing  died  three  years  ago.  The 
unhappy  individual,  who  was  interned  during  the  war, 
and  whom  the  people  of  Felixstowe  are  so  unwilling 
to  receive  as  a  resident,  is  the  General's  brother,  a 
naturalised  British  subject,  and  married  to  an  English 
woman.    What  an  idiot  Reuter  is  ! 

Of  all  the  organs  in  the  press  the  Westminster 
Gazette  has  been  the  most  consistent  and  persistent 
antagonist  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government. 
It  has  described  the  general  election  as  little  short  of 
a  swindle  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  having  possessed 
himself  of  power  by  means  barely  short  of  fraudulent. 
The  full  force  of  these  criticisms  must  have  been  felt 
in  Downing  Street,_  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  has  been 
offered  a  Commissionership  in  Lord  Milner's  train.  And 
the  astounding  thing  is  that  Mr.  Spender's  virtue  has 
succumbed  to  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  winter's 
trip  to  Egypt.     If  we  were  going  to  give  ourselves  to 
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our  enemy  we  should  want  a  bigger  bribe  than  a  few 
lovely  evenings  on  Shepherd's  verandah,  the  chance  of 
typhoid,  and  the  certainty  of  dyspepsia  from  the  Nile 
water.    But  every  man  has  his  price. 

Lord  Rathmore  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  states- 
men of  the  Victorian  age.  The  only,  ones  left  now 
are  Lord  Balfour  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Long.  David  Plunket  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  orators,  and  his  infrequent 
speeches,  though  never  attempting  the  higher  flights 
of  eloquence,  were  models  of  graceful  and  witty  rhe- 
toric. He  was  a  delightful  dinner  guest,  being  a 
finished  raconteur,  and  overflowing  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  and  facile  Irish  sympathy.  Plunket  was 
indolent,  or  deficient  in  self-assertion,  whichever  way 
you  like  to  put  it,  and  never  rose  higher  than  Com- 
missioner of  Works.  In  this  capacity  he  was  once 
badgered  about  the  delay  in  completing  dressing-rooms 
for  Members.  "  I  can  well  understand,"  he  said, 
"  that  honourable  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  have  places 
in  which  they  can  ch-change  their  c-coats."  He  once 
made  a  very  happy  Shakspearian  quotation  on  Glad- 
stone's delay  in  resigning  or  dissolving  Parliament  in 
'885  :- 

"  Vex  not  his  ghost  !    O  let  him  pass  !    He  hates 
him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

The  Prime  Minister  packed  the  Coal  Commission 
with  a  majority  of  Nationalisers.  Why  was  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey  selected  to  preside?  Because  he  had 
been,  when  at  the  Bar,  counsel  to  the  South  Wales 
Branch  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  Why  were  Messrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  Tawney,  and  Chiozza  Money  appointed 
Commissioners?  Because  they  were  known  to  be 
Collective-Socialists,  who  prostituted  their  brains  to 
the  service  of  the  Extreme  wing  of  the  Labour  party. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  found  that  Nation- 
alisation of  the  coal  trade  would  not  "  go  down,"  he 
repudiated  the  Nationalisers  and  rebuked  them  for  their 
scandalous  partiality.  The  wretched  Judge  Sankey 
found  himself  in  the  plight  of  Exton,  who  announced 
to  Henry  IV.  that  he  had  murdered  Richard,  "accord- 
ing to  plan,"  and  who,  instead  of  being  thanked  and 
made  a  peer,  was  told  to  be  gone  and  show  his  face  no 
more. 

The  week  before  last  we  commented  on  the  unfair 
rationing  of  electric  light  by  the  late  Coal  Controller. 
The  shops,  particularly  the  drapers'  shops,  tempting 
women  to  buy  fine  clothes,  obtain  a  scandalous 
amount  of  electric  light  for  their  windows.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  drapers  are  Welshmen,  and  the 
new  Coal  Controller  is,  we  believe,  a  Welshman  :  we 
can  only  beg  him  not  to  let  tribal  feelings  weigh  down 
the  scales  of  justice.  Of  course,  none  of  the  news- 
papers will  take  the  matter  up,  as  the  drapers  are  big 
advertisers.  There  is  another  and  equally  serious 
injustice  in  the  matter  of  the  lighting  and  heating  of 
schools.  The  elementary  schools  obtain  all  the  light 
and  heat  they  ask  for.  But  the  public  schools  are,  we 
are  informed,  to  get  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's 
ration,  which  was  a  reduction  of  80  per  cent,  on  pre- 
war figures.  This  is  rank  class  privilege.  Why 
doesn't  some  M.P.  call  attention  to  it? 

We  see  that  the  jolter-headed  section  of  the  Press 
is  declaiming  against  the  importation  of  cheap  German 
goods,  such  as  gloves,  etc.  Mav  we  ask  these  penfay 
how  thev  think  Germany  can  ever  pav  any  portion  of 
her  indemnity,  if  she  is  to  be  boycotted  bv  England? 
Mav  we  ask  them,  secondly,  how  thev  think  prices  will 
ever  come  down  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  competition 
of  cheap  foreign  goods?  Mav  we  ask  them,  thirdly, 
how  thev  think  the  masses  of  people  with  small  in- 
comes and  pensions  will  be  able  to  live  if  prices  don't 
come  down?  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Free  Trade  friends 
had  better  look  to  it.  Eor  our  part  we  predict  that 
in  a  few  years'  time  this  country  will  be  more  strictly 
Protectionist   than   America  or  France.  Annuitants, 


pensioners,  and  ruined  landowners  will  then  do  we 
to  migrate  to  the  principality  of  Monaco,  or  the  Chai 
nel  Islands,  if  those  charming  places  are  wise  enoug 
to  revert  (like  the  Trade  Unionists)  to  pre-war  pra< 
tices. 

We  will  give  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  a  tip 
let  them  instruct  their  surveyors  everywhere,  but  moi 
particularly  at  the  watering  places  on  the  East  ar 
South  Coasts,  to  look  after  the  head-waiters  at  hotel 
These  men  are  engaged  at  quite  a  moderate  salary,  £ 
or  £4  a  week,  but  they  make  in  tips  from  £12  to  £2 
a  week.  We  have  no  doubt  these  men's  incomes  n 
to  ^1,000  a  year,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  th:! 
they  pay  no  income  tax.  With  regard  to  the  other  hot 
servants,  they  too  get  low  wages  and  bad  food,  arl 
nothing  tempts  them  to  the  service  except  their  ri( 
harvest  of  tips.  How  long  will  it  take  people  to  reali: 
that  these  tips,  now  double  what  they  used  to  be,  p; 
the  wages,  and  thus  enable  the  proprietors  ar 
managers  to  exploit  them  more  shamelessly  than  ever 

Many  interesting  books  appeared    in    191 4  whicfl 
were  submerged  in  the  deluge  of  war.    One  of  the; 
is  the  '  Unpublished1  Letters  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton 
by  Mr.   S.   M.   Ellis,  in  which  a  long  list  of  bla( 
deeds  is  reckoned  up  against  the  great  novelist.  Vu 
garly  abusive  as  Rosina  was,  and  so  maddened  by  hi 
ill-treatment  as  to  be  quite  reckless  with  tongue  arji 
pen,  she  was  now  and  then  humorous  and  witty, 
famous  female  chiropodist  of  Brighton,  Mrs.  Jacob 
was  sent  for  to  Chatsworth  to  operate  on  the  due 
corns.     In  gratitude  the  duke  sent  her  a  mezzotii 
portrait  of  himself,  on  which  Rosina  wrote  that  "  no| 
withstanding  the  disparity  of  their  faith,  a  copy  1 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  would  have  been  a  mo 
fitting  gift."    When  that  blest  madman  Lord  Bles 
ington  married  the  discarded  and  injured  Mrs.  Farme 
Rosina  thought  his  lordship  would  now  become  popi 
lar,  "  as  he  had  embraced  the  farmers'  grievances.' 

When  Lord  Derby  made  Bulwer  Lytton  Secretai 
for  the  Colonies  in  his  one-year  Government  of  185- 
at  his  re-election  Rosina  appeared  on  the  hustings  wi: 
"  Men  of  Herts,  if  you  have  the  hearts  of  men,  he; 
your  member's  wife  !"  The  candidate  fled,  and  tl 
mob  listened  eagerly  and  cheered  loudly  the  po< 
woman's  recital  of  her  wrongs.  Of  course,  the  chee 
ing  audience  had  no  votes,  and  Bulwer  Lytton  w; 
returned.  It  is  certainly  odd  that  a  public  man  wl 
was  admittedly  guilty  of  adultery  and  desertion,  1 
kicking  and  biting  his  wife,  and  of  trying^  to  kidnr 
her  into  a  private  asylum,  should  have  written  sent 
mental  novels  that  were  devoured  and  wept  over  1 
the  women  of  his  day;  and  that  he  should  have  bee 
made  a  baronet  by  Lord  Melbourne,  a  Secretary  < 
State  by  Lord  Derby,  and  a  peer  by  Disraeli.  1 
these  days  Bulwer  Lvtton  would  have  been  driven  01 
of  public  life,  for  compared  with  this  black  shef 
.Parnell  was  a  white  lamb. 

We  too  have  read  '  The  Young  Visiters,'  arn 
strange  to  say,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  in  the  lea 
clever.  We'  certainly  remember  to  have  written 
much  better  novel  at  the  age  of  about  nine.  We  cai 
not  agree  with  our  brilliant  contributor  that  it  js  "  1 
far  the  most  amusing  book  of  the  year."  If  it  we) 
really  a  satire  bv  Sir  James  Barrie — which  there  no 
seems  no  doubt 'that  it  is  not — we  should  rank  it  ii 
finitely  below  the  worst  of  Thackeray's  '  Yellowplus 
Papers.'  As  the  genuine  product  of  a  girl  of  nine, 
shocks  us  by  its  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  mine 
We  do  agree  with  our  contributor  that  "  we  have  nev< 
known  a  child  horrid  enough  to  write  'The  Youn 
Visiters.'  "  We  hope  there  are  very  few  such  gir 
of  nine;  and  the  fact  that  the  book  should  have  prove 
"  a  seller  "  merely  demonstrates  the  depravity  ol  tl 
public  taste,  that  applauds  silly  and  vicious  nonsensf 
if  puffed  by  Sir  James  Barrie. 

The  oyster  is  determined  no  longer  to  be  out  <j 
fashion,  and  announces  its  intention  of  rising  durin 
the  coming  winter.     As  it  is  about  the  only  article  <j 
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jod  that  has  not  been  trebled  in  price,  we  can't  corn- 
lain.  But  we  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the 
re-war  regulations  as  to  inspection  and  purification 
f  oyster-beds,  which  we  fancy  were  allowed  to  lapse, 
ke  so  many  other  good  customs  during  the  war,  have 
ow  been  revived.  Fortunately  for  the  public,  though 
nfortunately  for  himself,  the  Dean  of  Winchester  died 
3me  years  ago  after  an  oyster  banquet.  There  ap- 
ears  to  have  been  sufficient  medical  evidence  to  prove 
tiat  the  post  hoc  was  in  this  case  propter  hoc,  and 
lere  was  a  great  stir  about  the  pollution  of  oyster- 
eds.  The  Fishmongers'  Company  very  properly  took 
le  matter  up  and  instituted  some  very  rigorous  sani- 
iry  measures.  Are  these  sanitary  precautions  about 
le  purification  of  the  beds  still  being  taken  ?  To  eat 
vsters  on  the  Mediterranean  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
)rm  of  suicide. 

The  figures  of  Government  departments  published 
\  a  White  Paper  at  the  end  of  last  week  are  incom- 
lete,  but  sufficient  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  taxpayer. 
>ver  2,500  officers  and  men  are  still  employed  on  anti- 
ircraft  defences,  a  scandal  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
ied  at  once.  Governmental  slackness  in  dealing 
roperly  with  air-raids  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
lined  nerves  and  wrecked  homes.  Now  that  this 
jurce  of  danger  is  gone,  the  organisation  which  met 

should  be  done  away  with  at  once.  It  was  a  highly 
ampetent  organisation  when  it  had  once  been  created, 
ut  surely  we  do  not  want  it  now. 

General  Ludendorff's  book,  part  of  which  is  appear- 
ig  in  the  Times,  is  a  one-sided  affair,  glorifying  him- 
ilf  and  reducing  the  claims  of  General  Hindenburg, 
ho  is  hardly  mentioned.  At  the  Battle  of  Tannenberg 
ic  German  success  was  largely  due,  we  were  told  at 
le  time,  to  General  Hindenburg's  local  knowledge  of 
le  swamps,  into  which  the  Russians  were  manoeuvred 
1  thousands.  The  histories  so  far  produced  repeat 
lis  story  as  fact,  but  according  to  General  Ludendorff, 
lere  was  no  swampy  ground  about  the  place.  Con- 
■adictions  of  this  view  have  already  appeared.  Who 

right?  It  looks  as  if  the  historian  who  seeks  la 
rate  verite  will  have  to  go  over  the  ground  himself. 
Writing  in  a  library  about  battles  and  military  opera- 
ons  by  a  scholar  who  is  "  ignarus  locorum  "  has  led 
>  some  queer  misconceptions. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  calls  attention  in  one  of  our  leaders 
)  the  determined  attempt  being  made  by  Americans 
)  capture  the  English  trade  in  "  moving  pictures." 
lready,  as  it  is,  the  English  public  is  confronted  with 
host  of  American  films  which  are  markedly  unEnglish 
]  the  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  revolver  as  a  means 
f  persuasion.  Wt  do  not  need  in  these  days  any 
icitements  to  robbery  and  violence.  Have  these  pic- 
ires  given  a  hint  to  the  reckless?  On  this  side  we 
re  not  accustomed  to  "  gunmen,"  as  they  are  called, 
i  that  the  midnight  raid  by  armed  burglars  in  two 
lotor  cars  which  cleared  out  several  hundred  pounds' 
orth  of  material  last  week  at  Tottenham  is  an  un- 
leasant  novelty.  The  gang  worked  methodically, 
irried  on  a  lively  conversation  meanwhile,  and  warned 
ff  intruders  with  threats  of  a  bullet.  It  looks  as  if 
ie  war,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  new  idealism, 
ad  fostered  a  spirit  of  savagery  which  ignores  the 
ifeguards  of  civilisation. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  we  noticed  '  La 
outique  Fantasque, '  in  these  columns,  we  drew  special 
Mention  to  the  beautiful  dancing  of  Lopokova.  We 
sserve  that  a  new  twelve-weeks'  season  is  promised  at 
>e  Empire,  an  announcement  which  we  greet  with  en- 
lusiasm.  But  we  profoundly  regret  the  absence  of 
iy  announcement  that  Lopokova  is  to  return.  We 
:membcr  that,  when  Pavlova  and  Mordkin  fell  out,  a 
ayful  evening  paper  spoke  of  quarrels  in  fairyland, 
ve  know  nothing  of  the  reason  of  Lopokova's  absence 
om  the  cast,  but  we  hope  that  the  fairies  are  guilty 
either  of  lock-outs  nor  of  strikes. 


We  imagine  that  the  programme  to  be  produced  will 
include  all  the  ballets  that  charmed  at  the  Alhambra. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  most  of  them  again, 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  '  Scheherezade, '  might  not 
be  left  out  with  advantage.  When  we  last  saw  it,  the 
original  animal  freshness  had  disappeared,  there  was  a 
sense  of  stateness,  and  we  never  felt  that  M.  Massine 
recaptured  Nijinsky's  "  lithe  and  lascivious  "  grace. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  welcome  a  revival  of  the 
'  Spectre  de  la  Rose  '  and  '  The  Blue  God. ' 

The  choice  of  Hampton  Court  as  the  camping-ground 
for  the  Indian  Contingent,  was  both  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate. The  Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  the  rest,  arrived 
too  late  for  the  Peace  Celebration,  but  luckily  in  ample 
time  to  witness  and  be  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
returned  flowers  at  Hampton.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  scene  more  excellent  than  the  great  lawns  on 
an  early  morning  of  August.  The  banked  flowers,  the 
red  walls  of  the  dreaming  palace,  and  the  grave  brown 
strangers  from  overseas,  like  a  new  and  splendid  form 
of  statue,  form  a  bewitching  whole.  Surely  these  In- 
dians will  take  back  with  them  to-  the  fair  land  of  Hind 
a  memory  of  an  even  fairer  and  kindlier  England. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Indians,  Hampton  Court  is  well 
worth  visiting  on  any  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, when  it  is  handed  over  to  the  many.  The  much- 
abused  Office  of  Works  have  allowed  nature  to  resume 
her  miracles.  There  may  be  some  other  place  in  the 
world  where  phlox  is  as  red  and  bountiful,  cherry-pie  so 
fragrant.  There  may  be,  but  we  don't  believe  there  is. 
As  for  the  vine,  in  these  days  of  prohibition  the  sight  of 
its  500  lbs.  of  cool  black  clusters  cries  to  heaven  against 
those  who  are  busily  engaged  in  spilling  its  juice.  The 
grape  may  be  wicked,  but  at  Hampton  Court  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  lovely. 

James  Watt,  the  famous  engineer,  who  did  so  much 
for  the  evolution  of  the  steam  engine,  died  just  100 
years  ago.  His  patent  of  1769,  when  it  had  once  had 
a  fair  trial,  put  Newcomen's  engine  out  of  date;  but  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  without  the  aid  of  Matthew 
Boulton's  money  and  manufacturing  resources,  influ- 
ence and  optimistic  temper,  Watt's  invention  might 
have  come  to  nothing.  Boulton  took  over  the  patent 
when  Roebuck,  Watt's  unsatisfactory  partner,  failed; 
saw,  unlike  Roebuck's  creditors,  that  there  was  money 
in  it ;  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend  it 
for  25  years.  The  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  then  made 
a  huge  success,  after  fighting  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend discovery.  The  inventor  had  not  the  brains,  or 
the  temperament,  for  business.  Without  Boulton  to 
back  him,  he  would  probably  have  remained  an  or- 
dinary engineer,  and  the  history  of  the  wonderful  indus- 
trial development  of  this  country  would  have  been 
different. 

The  Chess  Tournament  at  Hastings  has  proved,  as 
was  expected,  a  triumph  for  the  young  Cuban  master, 
Sefior  Capablanca.  He  has  shown  a  brilliance  at  an 
early  age,  which  reminds  one  of  Morphy,  and  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Kostich,  the  Serbian  player,  the  oppo- 
sition was  clearly  not  of  the  same  class.  Only  Dr. 
Lasker  can  at  present  hope  to  beat  Sefior  Capablanca, 
who,  if  he  has  developed  his  powers  since  the  Petro- 
grad  Tournament,  would  probably  win.  Pillsbury,  the 
winner  of  the  last  Hastings  Tournament,  has  been  dead 
for  some  years,  and  the  history  of  chess  masters  is  not 
altogether  happy,  the  strain  upon  their  faculties  being 
great.  Sefior  Capablanca,  having  attained  a  premier 
position  as  a  young  man,  will,  we  hope,  keep  it  for 
many  years,  and  perhaps  advance  the  game  by  adopt- 
ing novel  or  hazardous  methods  which  a  master  fighting- 
for  his  place  would  hardly  risk.  It  is  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional's livelihood  not  to  lose,  and  often  he  dare  not 
enter  into  a  brilliant  attack.  Schlechter,  the  Viennese 
player,  drew  so  many  games  that  he  was  called  the 
"  drawing  master." 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVANT. 

THERE  are  Bureaucrats  and  Bureaucrats,  just  as 
there  are  Campbells  and  Campbells.  By  Bureau- 
cracy we  understand  that  highly  centralised  form  of 
government  which  collects  all  power  of  administration 
at  some  spot  in  the  metropolis,  which  in  England 
would  be  Whitehall.  A  certain  school  of  political 
theorists  advocate  the  concentration  of  all  property  as 
well  as  of  all  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
government.  But  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  blame  our 
Civil  Servants  for  the  silly  speculations  of  the  Fabian 
essayists  and  the  Labour  Nationalisers.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  denounce  our  Civil  Servants  for  the  theory  of  con- 
centrated administration,  which  is  no  business  of 
theirs,  but  of  the  Cabinet  or  Parliament  of  the  day. 
Civil  Servants  have  nothing  to  do  with  policy ;  and  hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  we  should  imagine  no  one 
so  heartily  detests  the  multiplication  and  what  is  called 
"the  co-ordination"  of  administrative  functions  at 
Whitehall  as  the  Civil  Servant.  It  doubles  or  trebles 
his  work  and  his  responsibility,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
correspondent  increase  of  reward. 

The  centralised  form  of  government,  generally  called 
bureaucracy,  has  ruled  France  ever  since  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  in  1871.  The  most  patriotic  Frenchman,  un- 
less an  official,  would  not  deny  that  it  has  saturated 
French  official  and  political  life  with  corruption ;  that 
it  is  feeble  and  fussy ;  that  it  involved  the  finances  of 
France  in  extravagance  only  to  be  met  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion ;  that  it  produced  a  large  crop  of  scandals,  and 
such  statesmen  as  M.  Caillaux ;  and  that  finally  it  left 
Franoe  less  prepared  for  war  than  England.  The 
weakness  of  bureaucracy  is,  and  must  always  be,  that, 
while  it  apparently  concentrates  administrative  power 
in  the  metropolis,  it  is  obliged  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
functions  to  cut  that  power  up  into  such  exceedingly 
small  and  distant  fractions  that  responsibility,  effici- 
ency and  honesty  evaporate.  A  very  good  instance  of 
this  incorrigible  weakness  of  bureaucracy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  administration  of  the  unemployment  doles 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  laxity  and  fraud  with 
which  the  doles  are  distributed  are  notorious.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Or  who  would  be  so  ignorant  or 
so  unjust  as  to  blame  Sir  Robert  Home  and  his  very 
competent  staff  in  London  for  these  abuses?  In  every 
city,  town,  and  village,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  doles.  How 
can  they  be  effectively  supervised  and  checked?  In  a 
large  provincial  town  lately  we  heard  of  someone  ap- 
plying to  a  garage  for  a  taxi,  on  Saturday,  and  being 
answered  that  unemployment  pay  was  given  out  on 
Friday,  and  that  they  could  get  no  drivers  until  Mon- 
day !  Bureaucracy,  or  centralised  officialdom,  we  re- 
gard as  a  bad  form  of  government,  wasteful,  ineffi- 
cient, dilatory,  dishonest.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
Government  that  we  regard  as  worse,  namely,  the  La- 
bour Governments  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  which 
under  the  form  of  representative  or  popular  constitu- 
tions borrowed  from  the  old  country  are  in  reality  a 
sordid  and  degrading  despotism  exercised  by  the  trade- 
unions  over  the  rest  of  society. 

The  British  Civil  Service  is  the  best  in  the  world,  the 
most  highly  educated,  the  most  industrious,  and  the 
most  honourable.  Not  even  the  lungs  of  faction  have 
ever  breathed  upon  the  mirror  of  its  purity  and  civic 
conscience.  All  the  corruptions  and  imperfections  that 
have  crept  in  during  the  war,  and  have  impaired  its  re- 
putation, have  been  introduced  by  foreigners,  by  which 
term  we  mean  men  who  are  not  Civil  Servants.  Lords 
Weir  and  Inverforth,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  are  not  Civil  Servants;  they  are  business  men, 
and  expert  organisers,  and  it  is  round  those  names  that 
exasperation  and  suspicion  have  gathered.  We  can- 
not recall  the  name  oi  a  single  Civil  Servant,  the  head 
of  an  important  department,  whose  conduct  has  been 
called  in  question  by  all  the  Committees  that  have  been 
appointed.  The  War  Office,  an<l  its  progeny  the  Air 
Force,  have  given  grave  cause  of  offence,  we  admit. 
But  those  offices  are  not  manned  by  Civil  Servants,  ex- 
oepl  as  to  the  Lower  Division  clerks,  of  whom  we  arc 
not  thinking.      One  of  the  favourite  charges  against 


the  Civil  Service  is  its  dilatory  filing  and  docketing  of 
papers — we  have  all  heard  of  the  Circumlocution  Office. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  defect,  especially  in  times  of  war; 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Every  Civil  Servant  is 
liable  at  all  times  to  be  called  upon  to  account  to  the 
public  for  what  he  has  done ;  he  must  not  only  prove 
what  he  has  done  or  left  undone,  but  his  reasons  for 
doing  or  not  doing  it.  This  is  an  accountability  which 
falls  on  no  other  profession  that  we  know  of.  Doctors 
and  lawyers,  unless  guilty  of  actionable  negligence,  are 
not  called  on  to  explain  their  prescriptions,  or  their  ad- 
vice to  clients.  Commercial  men  of  all  kinds  are,  of 
course,  free  to  do  as  they  please,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  companies,  the  directors  must  answer  for  their  con- 
duct to  the  shareholders.  But  the  Civil  Servant  is 
haunted  by  the  perpetual  consciousness  that  at  any 
moment  he  may  be  called  on  to  explain  and  justify  his 
action,-  either  to  his  official  or  parliamentary  chief.  This 
does  lead,  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  many  files  and 
minutes ;  and  perhaps  their  number  and  method  might 
be  reduced.  But  it  is  ignorance  or  malice  to  confound 
the  old  type  of  Civil  Servant  with  the  brand-new  bust- 
ling bureaucrat,  who  has  been  thrust  into  the  great  de- 
partments, partly  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  partly 
by  the  insatiable  craving  of  the  modern  proletariat  for 
laws  and  more  laws.  Lord  Milner,  whom  we  suspect 
of  being  a  bureaucrat  of  bureaucrats,  suggested  that  a 
new  kind  of  Civil  Servant  might  be  created  and  trained 
to  manage  businesses  like  the  Coal  Trade.  If  that 
suggestion  is  ever  carried  out,  our  Civil  Service  will  be 
transformed,  and  we  shall  throw  into  the  maw  of  de- 
mocracy the  most  valuable  of  our  institutions. 

HUNGARY  AND  THE  DANUBE. 

EVENTS  in  Hungary  have  justified  our  repeated 
criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  regard  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  That  policy 
consists  in  the  creation  of  a  Belt  of  West  Slav  States, 
which  are  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Western  Allies 
in  regard  to  holding  down  Germany  and  holding  back  , 
Bolshevism. 

An  early  result  of  this  policy  was  the  triumph  of  Bol-  , 
shevism  in  Hungary.  The  handing  over  of  Hungarian 
territory  to  Roumania  wrecked  what  remained  of  the 
prestige  of  government,  and  Count  Karolyi,  who  had 
been  trying  to  guide  and  control  the  revolution,  gave 
over  to  the  Bolshevists.  Czecho-Slovaks,  Roumanians, 
and  Jugo-Slavs  were  ordered  forward.  Only  after  a 
three-months'  delay,  and  aided  by  French  generalship 
and  the  Allied  blockade  of  Hungary,  did  the  Rou- 
manians succeed  in  defeating  Bela  Kun's  armies.  The 
Peace  Conference  prepared  to  treat  with  the  Socialist 
Government  which  succeeded  the  Soviet  and  forbade 
the  Roumanian  armies  to  occupy  Buda  Pest.  This  pro- 
hibition, and  that  against  requisitioning  supplies,  were 
alike  disregarded  by  the  Roumanian  Government. 
Placed  as  the  latter  was,  with  Bolshevist  governments 
on  two  sides  and  ruling  over  a  country  which  has  suf- 
fered enormously  in  the  war,  it  was,  perhaps,  wise  not 
to  take  risks.  Its  recalcitrance  was  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  regain  the  prestige  lost  through  its  failure  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  1916  Treaty  under  which  Rou- 
mania entered  the  war,  and  its  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
ference terms  safeguarding  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
Roumania.  The  Conference  had  to  accept  the  fait  ac- 
compli. If  the  report  is  true  that  the  Roumanian  har- 
vest has  been  unexpectedly  good,  that  country  with  the 
additional  supplies  requisitioned  in  Hungary  could  pro- 
bably defy  the  food  blockade  threatened  by  the  Confer- 
ence. The  whole  incident  shows  how  weak  are  the 
coercive  powers  possessed  by  the  Western  Allies  and 
how  untrustworthy  their  agents.  Is  the  League  of 
Nations  likely  to  be  more  effectual?  The  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  Allied  representatives  at  Paris,  or 
more  probably  between  the  members  of  the  Conference 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French  military  leaders  on  the 
other,  emphasize  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  vic- 
torious Allies  in  deciding  upon  a  policy.  Will  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  find  it  easier  in  a  similar  case?  There 
will  be  such  cases  all  over  Eastern  Europe.v 

The  Communism  of  Hungary  has  obtained  a  factiti- 
ous repute  through  the  comparison  between  its  methods 
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ind  those  of  Lenin.  It  was  not  a  centralized  Terror 
iviog  on  murder  and  torture,  as  in  Russia;  the  Hun- 
;arians  are  a  civilized  people.  Hut  it  was  based  on  the 
nerturn  of  every  institution  which  society  through  gen- 
rations  has  found  necessary,  and  directed  by  a  few 
uitocrats  drawn  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  As 
1  Soviet  newspaper  put  it,  "  The  storm  of  the  Rcvolu- 
ion  has  brought  uppermost  those  adventurers  and 
ogues  who  live  on  their  wits,  and  in  consequence  prey 
m  the  people."  A  reign  of  terror  was,  in  fact,  put 
nto  operation  by  Hela  Run's  officials  and  in  particular 
)V  his  armed  guard,  the  notorious  "  Lenin  boys."  Ne- 
vssary  to  the  support  of  Bela  Kun's  regime,  they  were 
it-vcr  properly  under  his  control.  These  hooligans 
jractised  robbery,  blackmail,  and  violence  against  the 
umrgeoisie,  thereby  gratifying  the  jealousy  which  ex- 
stS  among  every  proletariat  against  those  who  dress 
jetter,  talk  correctly,  and  behave  decently.  Shortly  be- 
fore its  fall,  the  Soviet  Government  began  to  conscript 
the  bourgeoisie  to  defend  this  system — a  singular  com- 
mentary on  democratic  ideas  of  liberty  !  By  meticulous 
regulation  of  the  minutiae  of  daily  life,  the  Soviet  en- 
forced proletarian  ideas  of  good  form.  As  the  Com- 
munist paper  above-quoted  admitted,  even  trade-union- 
ists welcomed  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolution.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Conference  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  Archduke,  who  seemed  likely  to  main- 
tain order.  He,  says  the  Conference  in  a  Note,  does 
not  represent  the  -Will  of  the  People.  This  recalls 
Mr.  Wilson  at  his  worst.  Political  theorists  have 
never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  the  Will 
of  the  People,  and  how  it  is  to  be  ascertained.  But 
making  the  large  assumption  that  such  a  corporate  Will 
exists  and  can  under  normal  conditions  be  expressed  by 
the  electoral  system,  the  argument  of  the  Note  remains 
equally  absurd.  How  can  a  people  which  has  suffered 
as  these  East  Europeans  have  done  from  war,  foreign 
occupation,  starvation  and  disease,  be  said  to  have  a 
corporate  Will  functioning  normally?  As  well  apply 
the  criteria  of  conduct  accepted  by  a  clubman  to  a 
fever-stricken  wanderer  in  the  Australian  bush.  The 
Note  makes  it  a  count  against  the  Archduke  that  he  has 
established  himself  by  force.  That  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand, organized  force  is  a  necessity  of  his  existence. 
The  position  of  the  Government  which  succeeds  him 
simply  depends  on  the  terms  it  gets  from  the  Western 
Allies.  IT  the  latter  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  it, 
or  impose  harsh  terms,  it  will  go  down,  as  Karolyi  went 
down.  If  Paris  grants  moderate  conditions  which  en- 
able Hungary  to  remain  a  nation  and  resume  its  econo- 
mic life,  the  government  may  be  able  to  bring  order  and 
security  into  this  distracted  country. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Danube  Basin  the  failure  of  Paris  is 
driven  home.  Czecho-Slovakia  complains  of  Rou- 
manian acquisition  of  material  and  livestock  which  the 
former  expected  to  share.  The  Roumanians  have  an- 
other quarrel  on  hand  with  Jugo-Slavia  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Banat.  In  defiance  of  the  Conference 
the  Jugo-Slavs  retain  Klagenfurt.  Similarly  Paris  was 
forced  to  accept  the  Polish  continuance  of  that  im- 
perialist nation's  war  against  the  Ukrainians  for  the 
possession  of  Eastern  Galicia.  The  projected  Slav  cor- 
ridor between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  has 
aroused  intense  opposition  in  Italy,  as  another  step  to- 
wards the  constitution  of  a  Slav  power  which,  equally 
with  the  former  Hapsburgs,  will  rival  Italy  in  the 
Adriatic.  Internal  affairs  in  these  States  are  in  a  state 
of  equal  uncertainty.  In  Jugo-Slavia,  Montenegrins 
and  Croats  have  shown  that  Serbian  rule  must  be  en- 
forced by  Serbian  bayonets.  The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment has  to  adjust  the  divergent  interests  of  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Dobrudja  with  those  of  Roumania 
proper.  The  Succession  States  of  the  Hapsburg  realm 
and  the  Balkan  nations  are  given  over  to  a  crude  im- 
perialism which  they  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
political  wisdom  to  carry  out.  The  civilization  of 
Juk">-SIavia  may  be  estimated  from  the  recent  honour- 
ing of  the  memories  of  the  Sarajevo  murderers.  The 
inability  of  these  States  to  live  at  peace  among  them- 
selves and  the  subjection  to  them  of  more  highly  civi- 
lized Austrians  and  Germans  will  keep  Eastern  Europe 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest. 


This  Germania  Irredenta  has  recently  been  increased 
by  the  second  part  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty,  which 
places  the  German  population  of  Bohemia,  the  Sudeten- 
land,  Moravia,  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol  under  foreign 
domination.  The  economic  and  financial  terms  pro- 
posed by  this  Treaty — there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
they  will  be  modified  before  signature -  are  merely  ri- 
diculous. Austria  is  now  a  small  Alpine  republic  of  six 
lo  seven  million  people,  of  whom  two  millions  live  in 
Vienna.  She  has  no  resources  either  agricultural  or 
mineral,  for  the  grain-lands  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
were  in  Hungary,  her  coal  was  in  Bohemia,  and  her  oil 
in  Galicia.  By  virtue  of  the  refusal  or  inability  of  the 
Succession  Stales  to  supply  Austria,  she  is  preserved 
from  sheer  starvation  solely  by  the  food  supplied  by  the 
Western  Allies.  The  Allies  are  sending  Austria  con- 
densed milk  on  credit,  but  the  Treaty  requires  her  to 
give  up  milch  cows  !  On  this  small  republic  is  heaped 
not  merely  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  pre-war 
debt  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  but  the  whole  of  its  war- 
debt.  On  top  of  this  is  imposed  an  indemnity  of  un- 
limited amount.  This  delirious  finance  simply  puts 
Austria  for  an  indefinite  period  into  the  hands  of  the 
Reparation  Commission  as  Official  Receiver.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  who  will  benefit.  One  is  driven  to  conclude 
that  Paris  has  despairingly  abandoned  any  attempt  to 
deal  seriously  with  financial  questions — hardly  an  au- 
gury of  the  permanence  of  its  arrangements  for 
settlement. 

The  policy  of  using  the  new  nations  to  fight  anarchy, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  down  Germany  and  her  late 
Allies,  has  broken  down  from  the  beginning.  Stability 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  not  compatible  with  the  permanent 
subjection  of  Germany  and  Austria.  That  policy  en- 
sures continued  strife  and  revolution  at  the  time  when 
the  greatest  British  interest  in  Europe  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  ordered  government. 

THE  COMEDIES  OF  CANADIAN  POLITICS. 

THERE  are  various  reasons  why  Canadian  politics 
might  be  expected  to  present  humorous  features. 
In  the  first  place,  Canada  is  an  exceedingly  difficult, 
country  to  govern.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  really 
four  or  five  different  Canadas,  each  with  divergent  and 
sectional  interests,  and  it  is  hard  to  coagulate  under 
one  creed  a  party  which  has  to  draw  its  members  from 
each  of  these  sections.  The  result  is  that  there  are  to 
be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  same  Tory  benches,  men  who  have  advo- 
cated protection  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Professor 
Hewins,  and  who  have  in  opposition  denounced  the 
iniquities  of  high  tariffs  with  all  the  zeal  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hirst.  On  the  Liberal  side  there  are  to  be  found  pur 
sang  Free  Traders  breathing  the  fine  fire  of  Cobdenism 
and  keen  defenders  of  the  Tariff  who  have  learned  by 
heart  Mill's  defence  of  infant  industries.  On  the 
Tory  side  are  to  be  found  ardent  Imperialists  beside 
whose  vehement  zeal  the  fervour  of  General  Page- 
Croft  pales  its  ineffectual  fires,  and  stout  anti- 
Imperialists  who  have  declared,  in  order  to  win  their 
elections  in  Quebec,  that  "  Canada  once  obtained 
liberty  by  shooting  holes  through  the  British  flag  and 
might  have  to  do  the  same  again."  On  the  Liberal 
side  are  to  be  found  champions  of  autonomy  who  have 
likened  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  lo  Lord  North  and 
staunch  Imperial  partisans  who  have  been  the  guests 
of  the  United  Empire  Club  and  have  made  grave 
speeches  in  London  advocating  Imperial  Federation. 
The  most  recent  champion  of  Imperial  centralisation 
is  a  Senator  who  is  also  a  Liberal. 

When  such  conditions  prevail,  it  is  hard  to  take 
politics  seriously  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  conduct 
of  political  business  as  in  the  winning  of  elections  that 
the  comedy  is  provided.  Each  party  in  turn  has 
possessed,  or  possesses,  efficient  "  machine  "  bosses 
to  whom  is  delegated  the  task  of  winning  elections. 
They  are  not  people  like  Sir  Robert  Hudson,  or  Sir 
fohn  Boraston;  they  are  often  high  Ministers  of  State, 
who  have  the  personal  power  to  give  favours  and 
confer  privileges.  If  such  Ministers  are  not  efficient 
administrators,  they  are  always    interesting  person- 
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alities.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  machine  bosses  of 
North  America  do  not  favour  the  practice  of  writing- 
autobiographies;  there  would  be  few  more  illumin- 
ating documents  in  the  history  of  political  literature. 
The  machine  politician  of  North  America  has  usually 
power  for  other  reasons  than  his  patronage.  He  ac- 
quires a  vast  knowledge  of  the  frailties  and  weaknesses 
of  his  fellow  men  and  is  often  in  the  strong  position 
of  holding  the  reputation  of  scores  of  prominent  citi- 
zens in  his  hands.  Visitors  to  the  offices  of  certain 
prominent  Canadian  statesmen  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  curiously  disreputable  men  who  throng  the  ante- 
rooms. There  are  to  be  seen  faces  that  might  well 
be  arrested  on  suspicion  as  desperadoes,  or  at  sight  of 
whom  one's  coat  is  instinctively  buttoned  up.  But  an 
experienced  North  American  politician  would  at  once 
realise  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  men  in  whose 
hands  might  be  the  political  destinies  of  the  Empire. 
Each  party  has  in  its  employ  and  among  its  entourage 
strong  contingents  of  professional  "  heelers."  Some 
of  them  have  nominal  employment  as  real  estate  agents 
or  brokers,  but  their  main  activity  is  politics.  Their 
duty  is  to  organise  the  winning  of  elections,  and  in 
Canada  there  are  some  peerless  experts  at  the  game. 
There  is  in  Chicago  a  certain  institution  which  is  to. 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  school  for  the  training  of 
electioneering  experts.  There  men  are  trained  in  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade — to  impersonate,  to  stuff  ballot 
boxes  and  perform  other  illegal  feats;  and  from  this 
institution  in  times  of  crisis  there  can  be  secured,  for 
considerable  fees,  a  band  of  skilled  professionals  who 
might  be  calculated  to  turn  the  fortune  of  war  on  the 
polling  day.  Some  experts  from  the  institution  were 
once  imported  into  Western  Canada  to  assist  in  a  very 
serious  election.  They  played  their  part ;  but  when 
they  were  receiving  their  hire,  they  expressed  surprise 
at  the  necessity  for  their  importation,  for  they  declared 
that  they  had  nothing  to  teach  some  of  the  local 
specialists. 

The  atmosphere  enveloping  election  programmes  has 
often  most  ludicrous  aspects.  The  normal  electoral 
contest  is  based  upon  other  and  baser  forms  of  appeal. 
The  most  common  strategy  on  a  Government  side  is  to 
produce  some  huge  scheme  of  material  development. 
In  Sir  John  MacDonald's  time  it  was  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  favourite  standby  qf  the 
Laurier  Administration  for  its  elections  was  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which  in  later  years  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad.  Such  a  plat- 
form serves  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it 
provides  the  attraction  of  hope  to  a  variety  of  elements, 
contractors,  real  estate  speculators,  merchants  and 
others,  and  in  the  second,  it  indirectly  provides  the 
Government,  in  ways  which  need  not  be  specified,  with 
the  sinews  of  electoral  war.  It  also  brings  visions  of 
the  longed  for  bliss  of  an  accessible  railway  to  many 
an  isolated  settler.  But  unfortunately  more  settlers 
enjoy  these  visions  of  bliss  from  railway  schemes  than 
are  ever  likely  to  realise  them.  When  a  railway  pro- 
ject is  the  election  cry,  parties  of  surveyors  are  sent 
out  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  laying  out  survey 
lines  and  setting  up  flags  and  posts.  At  one  time  on 
the  heyday  of  the  G.T.P.  campaign,  every  other  settler 
in  Saskatchewan  believed  that  either  the  Transconti- 
nental Railway  or  a  branch  of  it  was  to  touch  his 
immediate  homestead,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  vole 
against  a  Government  which  promised  this  dispensa- 
tion. The  opposition  might  promise  it  too,  but  the 
Government  were  very  visibly  ready  to  act.  The  con- 
struction of  the  now  notorious  Grank  Trunk  Pacific 
was  not  without  its  scandals,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
been  in  process  for  some  years,  there  was  a  consider- 
able suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  electors  of 
Canada;  but  the  battle-cry,  "Let  Laurier  finish  his 
work,"  rallied  the  voters  to  the  polls  and  gave  the 
Liberals  (lie  victory.  There  have  been  other  election 
railway  projects  that  were  not  so  fortunate.  Away 
back  in  the  'eighties  in  Manitoba,  there  was  a  bitter 
outcry  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway )  and  local  wisdom  decided  that  it  could  best 
be  broken  down  by  a  State  Railway  to  the  Hudson 
Bay.     Accordingly,  the  party  in  power  in  the  local 


House  promised  a  railway  to  the  Bay,  at  this  time  a 
most  extravagant  and  hopeless  project.  They  gave 
out  contracts  for  the  undertaking  and  the  initial  rails 
were  laid  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  For  forty 
miles  north  of  Winnipeg  a  rough  track  was  made,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  the  election  two  engines  were  one  day 
solemnly  dispatched  along  it  on  their  way  to  the 
Arctic  North.  When  the  election  was  won  they  dis- 
appeared, the  construction  of  the  railway  ceased,  and 
it  remained  for  many  years  two  lines  of  rust.  It  after- 
wards became  known  that  the  engines,  which  had  been 
adorned  with  the  letters  H.B.R.,  standing  for  Hudson 
Bay  Railway,  had  all  the  time  belonged  to  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  who  had  at  once  resumed  posses- 
sion of  them  and,  erasing  the  letters  H.B.R.,  substi- 
tuted for  them  their  proper  and  original  insignia  of 
C.P.R.  But  the  purpose  had  been  served,  as  the 
Government,  which  was  under  the  thumb  of  the 
C.P.R.,  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  election 
and  was  prepared  to  face  the  music. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  present  Government  will  not  go  to  the  country 
without  some  similar  grandiose  scheme.  What  it  will 
be  is  uncertain.  The  most  probable  project  is  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  to  connect  Montreal  with  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  would  be  a  vast  undertaking  and 
worthy  of  the  most  audacious  dreams  of  Canadian 
enterprise.  But  unfortunately  there  are  great  difficul- 
ties, and  it  might  prove  a  two-edged  sword  in  an  elec- 
tion. The  present  route  of  communication  by  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Montreal  is  by  the  Welland 
Canal  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. If  the  traffic  is  diverted  to  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal,  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  loss  in  trade 
to  ports  and  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.; 
If  seats  are  held  in  the  North  by  the  Georgian  Bay' 
Canal,  its  construction  is  likely  to  lose  as  many  in  the 
South. 

But  there  are  other  worlds  to  conquer,  and  we  may 
well  see  a  scheme  advanced  to  introduce  a  system  of 
canals  connecting  Winnipeg  with  Edmonton,  or  a 
transcontinental'  motor  highway.  Sometimes  the 
promises  have  to  be  supplemented  by  visible  signs  of 
pseudo-performance.  There  was  a  bye-election  in 
Quebec,  and  in  a  constituency  there  had  been  a  long-: 
standing  nuisance  in  the  shape  of  spring  floods  from 
the  River  Chateauguay.  The  Government  were 
anxious  to  win  the  seat,  and  their  representatives 
straightway  promised  that  the  banks  of  the  river 
would  be  dammed,  and  the  marshes,  where  the  floods 
were  prevalent,  would  be  thoroughly  drained.  To  give 
an  air  of  reality  to  this  promise,  a  band  of  two  hundred 
men  with  rubber  boots  were  sent  to  wade  through  the 
marshes,  as  if  bent  on  surveying.  The  farming  com- 
munity was  delighted,  and  returned  the  Government 
candidate  by  a  small  majority.  When  the  election 
had  been  won,  the  rubber-booted  brigade  disappeared 
and  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  A  Government  in 
Canada,  Federal  or  Provincial,  will  promise  anything 
to  win  a  bye-election.  They  will  agree  to  make  ocean 
ports  of  tiny,  shallow  harbours,  put  locks  upon  raging 
rapids  in  obscure  streams,  construct  Post  Offices  and 
Drill  Halls,  and  do  everything  except  honestly  reform 
the  Civil  Service,  which  is  their  chief  agent  in  arous- 
ing these  splendid  hopes.  Three  years  ago  a  French- 
Canadian  Minister  newly  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  was 
striving  for  re-election  in  the  Dorchester  Division  of 
Quebec,  and  the  Government  had  to  strain  every  effort 
to  secure  his  return.  It  was  decided  for  this  occasion 
that  one  item  of  governmental  largesse  should  arrive 
in  the  constituency  in  the  same  form  as  Jupiter  w  as 
wont  to  appear  unto  Europa;  in  short,  the  Department 
ol  Agriculture  undertook  to  send  out  from  the  Ottawa 
experimental  farm  two  magnificent  pure-bred  bulls  lor 
the  free  use  of  the  Dorchester  farmers.  Two  splendid 
specimens  of  the  genus  taunts  were  duly  despatched, 
much  play  was  made  by  the  candidate  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's generosity,  and  the  election  was  duly  won. 
But  the  calves,  which  the  pedigreed  monsters  begot, 
subsequently  proved  a  serious  strain  upon  the  some- 
what tiny  breed  of  cows,  which  the  backwoods  habi* 
tant  keeps,  and  a  certain  number  died  in  travail.  A 
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^ear  later  an  indignant  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture had  to  report  on  his  tour  of  inspection  that  one 
>f  the  priceless  pair,  by  this  time  famed  in  debate,  had 
ieea  slain  and  eaten,  the  other  had  suffered  the  more 
intimely  fate  of  castration  and  reduction  to  the  igno- 
minious role  of  draught-ox,  and  the  constituency 
vould  probably  go  Liberal  next  election. 

BEHIND  THE  SCREEN. 

By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 

HP  HERE  is  a  quarrel  raging  rather  violently  just  now 
_L  in  cinema  circles.  So  far  as  it  is  a  mere 
susiness  dispute,  it  does  not  concern  the  world  at  large. 
But  there  are  features  in  the  affair  which  render  it  of 
;onsiderable  public  interest. 

For  the  larger  part  of  our  population  the  motion-pic- 
ture theatre  is  the  chief  agency  of  entertainment, 
amusement,  and  (if  the  term  may  be  permitted  in  this 
connection)  of  intellectual  and  artistic  refreshment. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so;  but  so  it  is.  Twenty 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  alone  frequent  "the 
pictures"  week  in,  week  out;  the  relative  number  is 
nearly  as  large  in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa;  it 
may  soon  (a  rather  appalling  thought  !)  be  proportion- 
ately as  great  in  the  cities  and  populous  towns  of  India. 
Obviously  the  tastes,  opinions,  and  ideas  of  this  mul- 
titude must  be  influenced  by  the  medium  which  for 
them  has  out-rivalled,  and  almost  superseded,  the  pul- 
pit, the  stage,  the  printed  novel,  and  even  the  news- 
paper. In  some  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  I 
am  told  the  drama  is  dead;  the  "  movies,"  assisted  by 
the  music-halls,  have  killed  it. 

In  this  country,  and  throughout  the  Empire,  nine- 
tenths  or  more  of  the  bioscopic  pieces  exhibited,  are  of 
American  creation.  The  Americans  grasped  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  business  before  we  did ;  they  put  brains, 
money,  enterprise,  and  energy  into  it;  they  built  up  a 
gigantic  organisation,  while  our  own  producers  and 
caterers  were  still  peddling  in  an  hesitating  ineffective 
fashion ;  they  have  developed  higher  technical  and  ar- 
tistic ability,  and  have  had  more  powerful  financial 
support.  They  left  their  few  English  rivals  far  behind 
five  years  ago,  and  they  have  increased  their  advantage 
during  the  war,  which  hit  British  producers  very  hard 
indeed.  Far  from  exporting  films  to  the  Dominions 
and  Dependencies,  this  country  can  only  keep  an  insig- 
nificant corner  of  its  own  market.  Daily  and  nightly 
throughout  the  year,  our  millions,  at  home  and  over- 
seas, spend  their  leisure  time  in  looking  at  pictures,  of 
which  nine  out  of  ten  are  American. 

Does  this  matter?  Some  people  will  say  that  it  does 
not.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  does,  albeit,  I 
am  also  of  those  who  hold  that  to  promote  the  closest 
possible  mutual '  understanding  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
people  is  an  object  of  prime  and  paramount  importance, 
a  thing  worth  living  and  dying  for.  But  will  this  mu- 
tual comprehension  be  assisted  by  a  communication 
which  is  merely  one-sided,  an  invasion  which  crowds 
out  the  native  occupant?  If  our  masses  at  home,  and 
our  masses  overseas,  are  so  constantly  steeped  in  the 
American  atmosphere,  may  they  not  lose  a  little  of 
their  Britannic  consciousness? 

This  danger  is  not  merely  fantastic  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominions  and  Dependencies.  The  tie  between  us  and 
these  states  tends  to  become  cultural  and  sentimental 
rather  than  political  and  constitutional.  But  if  in  Mel- 
bourne and  Toronto,  and  in  Capetown  and  Calcutta,  the 
majority  of  persons  are  always  looking  at  American 
scenes,  familiarising  themselves  with  American  society, 
American  institutions,  American  customs,  American 
standards  of  life  and  thought,  and  even  American 
slang,  while  of  England  and  the  English  they  see  and 
hear  nothing — is  it  likely  their  attachment  to  the  old 
land,  and  their  interest  in  it,  will  be  maintained? 
Britain  will  become  a  dim  and  faded  memory ;  the 
"live"  present  will  be  embodied  in  America,  that 
America  with  which  they  are  so  vividly  and  so  fre- 
quently in  contact.  The  Americans  should  reap  the 
full  reward  of  their  energy  and  talent,  and  their  works 
should  often  be  shown  on  our  screens ;  but  not  to  the 


complete  exclusion  of  the  indigenous  product.  Let  us 
have  American  films  and  British  films  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  English-ruled  countries  :  including 
the  United  States,  where  at  present  an  English  film  is 
as  rare  as  a  nightingale  in  a  London  back  garden. 

The  British  film-producing  firms  have  been  making 
a  valiant  effort,  since  the  Armistice,  to  recover  lost 
ground.  But  now  it  seems  that  they  are  threatened 
with  a  new  peril.  One  of  the  great  American  concerns, 
the  Famous  Lasky  Corporation,  which  has  a  whole 
string  of  subsidiary  and  allied  companies  on  the  other 
side,  is  starting  to  manufacture  and  produce  film-pic- 
tures in  this  country.  Its  auxiliary  or  offspring  here 
is  called  the  Famous-Lasky-British  Producers,  Lim- 
ited, nominally  an  English  undertaking,  which  invites 
subscriptions  from  English  investors,  and  is  presided 
over  by  an  English  (or  Welsh)  chairman.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  closest  liaison  with  the  Famous-Lasky 
group  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  its  direc- 
tors are  also  on  the  board  of  the  American  corporation, 
and  it  is  that  corporation  which  will  shape  the  policy 
of  the  British  company  and  control  its  affairs.  The 
manager  of  the  American  Lasky  Corporation,  and  its 
foreign  representative,  are  both  on  the  British  Lasky 
directorate.  Managers,  organisers,  producers,  scenic 
artists,  technical  experts,  and  scenario-writers  have 
already  been  exported  by  the  American  parent  company 
for  the  service  of  its  British  auxiliary ;  and  so  close  is 
the  link  between  the  two  that  a  contract  has  been  en- 
tered into  by  which  the  American  Lasky  Corporation 
binds  itself  not  to  deal  in  British  film-pictures  other 
than  those  produced  by  Famous-Lasky  British  Pro- 
ducers Limited.  The  combination  does  not  believe  in 
reciprocity.  It  will  sell  to  the  British  exhibitors  as 
many  of  its  American  pictures  as  it  can.  But  it  will 
not  help  to  place  before  the  American  showman  and  his 
clients  any  British  pictures  except  those  "  made  in  Eng- 
land "  by  its  own  partners,  through  the  agency  of  its 
own  producers,  photographers,  scenario-writers,  and 
soene-builders  :  pieces  which  will  be  virtually  American 
in  design,  and  character,  though  they  may  be  manufac- 
teured  on  British  soil. 

This  is  formidable  competition,  for  the  English  com- 
panies, but  it  is  the  kind  of  competition  they  must  be 
prepared  to  meet.  They  cannot  expect  to  prevent 
American  money  and  American  brains  from  coming  in 
to  plough  their  own  fields.  If  they  can  show  pictures 
as  good  as  those  of  either  wing  of  the  Famous-Lasky 
line,  they  will  hold  their  own.  All  they  need,  or  should 
need,  is  a  fair  chance  of  getting  their  wares  upon  the 
market.  But  the  invading  group  is  not  anxious  that 
they  should  have  this  chance.  British  Producers,  Lim- 
ited, is  not  the  only  Lasky  subsidiary  which  is  being 
floated  in  this  country.  There  is  another  company 
called  Picture  Playhouses,  Limited,  with  almost  the 
same  directorate.  The  manager  of  the  American  Lasky, 
a  director  also  of  the  British  Producers,  Limited,  is  on 
the  Picture  Playhouses  board,  and  is  mentioned  as  its 
managing  director;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
the  personnel  is  identical.  Now  the  object  of  Picture 
Playhouses,  Ltd.,  is  to  build,  or  buy,  motion-picture 
theatres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  will,  if 
they  succeed,  have  what  is  called  in  America,  a 
"chain,"  that  is  to  say,  a  large  number  of  tied 
houses  all  over  the  country,  in  which  they  can  show 
their  own  productions  and  refuse  to  show  those  of  any 
other  firms  or  individual.  They  will  then  occupy  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  position  of  being  both  whole- 
salers and  middlemen ;  and  instead  of  requiring  to  sell 
their  goods  in  free  competition  with  other  dealers,  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  before  the  frequenters  of  their  own 
"chain  "  of  halls,  any  pieces  they  have  on  hand,  good 
or  bad,  and  even  to  dump  upon  them  inferior  stuff  for 
which  they  have  no  further  use,  or  may  never  have  had 
any  use,  in  the  United  States.  The  longer  the  chain 
grows,  the  less  free  competition  will  there  be,  and  the 
smaller  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  English  firms  to 
exhibit  British-made  pictures,  either  for  home  consump- 
tion, or  for  export. 

British  exhibitors  have  hitherto  been  excellent  cus- 
tomers of  the  American  Lasky  group,  and  have  paid 
them  large  sums  for  showing  their  films.  Now,  as  I 
understand,  they  intend  to  boycott  all  the  productions 
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of  this  American  combination,  if  the  alliance  between 
the  two  new  "  British  "  companies  is  carried  into  effect. 
They  cannot  deter  American  financiers  and  specialists 
from  making  films  in  Britain  if  they  please ;  and  if  these 
films  are  attractive,  British  exhibitors  will  buy  them. 
But  they  want  a  fair  field  and  a  free  choice,  and  do  not 
wish  to  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  American- 
controlled  syndicate,  which  deals  not  only  in  pictures, 
but  in  picture-theatres,  and  may  in  time  create  a  sort 
of  monopoly. 

The  cinema  is,  or  may  be,  the  greatest  pro- 
pagandist agency  in  existence.  It  engages  so 
much  of  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  masses 
that  it  must  insensibly  colour  their  thoughts  and 
opinions ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  quite  healthy 
for  them  to  be  too  largely  and  too  constantly  in 
contact  with  ideas,  sentiments,  and  canons  of  taste  and 
morals,  which  all  emanate  from  a  single  body  of  persons 
in  an  extra-British  country.  We  do  not  want  our 
cinema  patrons  to  breathe  exclusively  in  the  American 
air,  bracing  though  that  may  be.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  promoters  of  the  schemes  in  question  cherish 
certain  propagandist  and  political  aims.  In  a  recent 
newspaper  panegyric,  obviously  inspired  by  the  Fa- 
mous-Lasky  managers,  I  find  these  formulated  in  ex- 
alted terms  :  — 

"  One  object  at  the  back  of  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
production  of  Paramount  Aircraft  pictures  is  the  belief  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Famous-Players-Lasky  Corporation  that  motion  pic- 
tures can  take  the  leadership  in  bringing  about  closer,  better, 
and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  success  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they  feel,  will  depend  in 
a  large  measure  upon  the  abolishment  of  narrow  creeds  and 
prejudices,  and  the  motion  picture  camera  is  expected  to  be  the 
gun  which  will  hold  sway  over  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
will  be  guided  by  the  League  of  Nations." 

It  is,  I  am  sure,  very  kind  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  American  Lasky  Combine  to  devote  their  un- 
doubted abilities  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  "  bringing 
about  more  friendly  relations  beween  the  nations  of  the 
world."  But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  might  re- 
gard this  beneficent  enterprise  is  a  little  dashed  by  the 
information  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  closely  associated  with  the  Famous-Lasky 
Corporation  of  America,  and  has  a  very  large,  if  not  a 
dominating,  interest  in  its  transactions.  Some  months 
ago  one  of  this  eminent  newspaper  proprietor's  own 
journals  announced  that  "  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Affiliates  his  Powerful  Film  System  with  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Distributing  Corporation  to  give 
World  Best  Screen  Works."  The  world,  I  hope,  will 
be  grateful  for  the  "  gift  " — which  is  not  intended  to  be 
exactly  a  free  gift.  But  the  world,  or  the  Britannic 
part  thereof,  may  also  remember  that  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst  is  one  of  the  most  consistently  virulent  enemies 
of  England  and  all  things  English  to.  be  found  any- 
where. The  millions  who  read  his  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  are  daily  incited  by  them  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  this  Empire  and  its  peoples.  That  the 
league  of  Nations  should  prove  successful  is  the  ear- 
nest wish  of  many  of  us.  But  I  think  we  may  be  en- 
titled to  view  with  some  suspicion  the  attempt  to  secure 
this  desirable  result  by  the  means  of  a  million-pound 
international  "gun,"  trained  and  pointed  by  a  Trans- 
atlantic  crew,  which  is  "affiliated  "  with  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  If  the  cinema  is  to  be  used  for 
direct  propagandist  purposes,  we  had  better  have  the 
propaganda  supplied  from  domestic  sources.  A  great 
popular  propagandist  machinery,  worked  and  fed  by 
persons  living  abroad,  who  are  not  British  subjects,  or 
under  British  supervision,  might  become  a  national  em- 
barrassment, or  even  a  national  danger. 

OF  ANTEDILUVIANS. 

THE  giants  arc  always  getting  the  worst  of  it,  as 
'The  old  Curiosity  Shop*  well  illustrates.  When 
one  surveys  the  mammoth  skeleton — often  recon- 
structed of  some  antediluvian  animal,  one  is  apt  to 
forget  that  some  ol  them  may  have  lacked  a  lew  of  the 
modern  faculties.  Nor  does  one  always  remember 
that  they  took  no  thought  lor  the  impending  Hood.  As 
children  (and  politicians)  like  to  play  with  lire,  so, 


doubtless,  these  played  with  the  water,  perhaps  fancy- 
ing that  no  amount  of  it  was  equal  to  their  awkward 
immensity  and  unbounded  impulse  to  plunge  and 
splash.  It  never  occurred  to  them  while  gambolling 
that  their  pet  clement  might  one  day  destroy  them. 
They  fancied  that — in  Congreve's  words — they  wen 
"  fellows  whom  the  flood  could  not  wash  away." 

When  we  talk  of  antediluvians,  we  usually  mean  a 
variety  of  Philistines,  cumbrous  forms  of  old  fogeydom 
impervious  to  ideas  that  bear  no  relation  to  the  over- 
receptive,  genial,  ever-young  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,* 
whom  in  his  salad  days,  Mr.  Arnold  used  to  ironise  as 
"  the  young  man  from  the  country,"  kicking  elegantly 
at  conventions,  the  rebel  theorist,  the  peri  at  the  gates 
of  a  disordered  paradise.    Mr.  Harrison  was  a  critical 
idealist,  believing  in   the  perfectibility  of  everything 
— including  governments — one  of  these  days,  yet  even 
in  his  cult  of  Comte,  this  hierarch  of  "humanity,"  on 
the  whole  disdaining   sentiment   and   criticising  tor- 
pidity,   was    unconsciously    something    of    a  rather 
myopic  antediluvian.    Ideals  are  easy  for  clever  young 
men  of  ideas  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  if 
such  men  are  neither  very  rich  or  very  poor,  they  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  a  nebulous  Socialism.     Mr.  Har- 
rison was  a  sayer  rather  than  a  seer,  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  he  too  was  playing  with 
water,  that  it  was  to  some  speedy  conversion  of  the 
human  spirit  that  he  was  vaguely  looking  instead  of 
to  an  embodiment  of  schemes  without  limits  or  propor- 
tions.     Lord  John  Russell  once  confessed  to  a  lady 
whom  we  knew   that  delightful    as  to  his   taste  it 
seemed  that  Socialists,  anarchs,  communists  and  even 
conspirators   should  discuss  their  Utopias  at  his  table, ' 
he  devoutly  hoped  that  none  of  their  red  reforms  would 
ever  be  realised.      Was  there  not  the  granite,  if  un-, 
formulated,  dyke  of  the  Constitution  to  stem  them?, 
Did  not  Hope  lurk  in  Pandora's  box?    But  were  Lord 
John  still  with  us,  what  would  he  say  now?    And  what 
does  Mr.  Harrison  say  in  his  latest  sheaf  of  jottings? 
The  fact  is  that  antediluvians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  orig- 
inative.     They  disport   themselves  with  second-hand' 
crudities  that  contradict  human  nature,  till  they  hate- 
the  very  cannibals  that,  to  their  amazement,  they  en-' j 
gender.    Moreover,  they  never  descry  what  Heine  so; 
shrewdly  foresaw  in  the  forties,  that  the  day  was  at 
hand  when  handworkers  would  cease  to  believe  in  celes- 
tial  compensations   and   be   induced — even   if  reluc- 
tantly— to  demand  cash  down  upon  earth.      And  so, 
this  kind  of  idealist,  or  rather  idealogue,  is  always  un- 
wittingly evoking  the  basest  varieties  of  sheer  ma- 
terialism.    "What  it  really  means,"  sighs  our  kindly, 
disillusioned   veteran,   speaking  of  latterday  interna- 
tional Socialism,  "is  the  insurrection  of  Labour  mobs 
against  legal  authority.     .     .     .     It  is  the  braggado- 
cio of  visionaries."      Or,  again,  "Socialism 
is  being  depraved  into  a  gospel  of  self,  of  greed,  even 
of  plunder.      So-called  Socialists  make  no  attempt  to 
prove  that  their  revolution  will  be  good   for  society. 
The  capitalist — i.e.,  he  that  has  saved — his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  descendants    are  regarded  as   the  enemy. 
They  who  have  never  saved   enough  to  get  them  a 
house,  a  plot  of  land,  or  even  a  year's  keep,  or  have 
made  away  with  what  their  parents    had  saved,  tiny 
are  the  Chosen  People.      To  them  everything  belongs 
of  right.    .    .    .    Judas    wanted  the  precious  oint- 
ment '  sold  and  given  to  the  poor.'  "    "  But  then,"  he 
says  on  another  page,  which  rightly  trounces  cubism 
and  its  kindred,  "I  am  a  mere  'Early  Victorian,'  a 
creature,  they  tell  us,  as  grotesque  and  passe"  as  post- 
boys and  Sairey  Gamps.    Alas  !    I  wrote  an  article  in 
the  very  first  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  in  May,  1865,  . 
along  with  papers  by — a  string  of  very  distinguished 
names."    How  pathetic  it  all  is,  the  antediluvian  who 
never  believed  in  the  Hood,  now  staring  at  it  blankly. 
The  gifted  writer  of  high  ideals  and  wide  cultivation, 
who  Stayed1  in  the  same  hotel  with  Victorian   genius,  • 
now  deploring  the  bad  manners  and  slovenly  slang  ot 
the  mob-diluvians  ! 

"  Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage; 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 

1  -  — ■  ^   *w  I 

"Obiter  Scripta.      Hy    Frederic    Harrison.      Chapman  Jfc  Hall. 
5s.  net. 
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"  Mr.  Mallock,"  he  comments,  "shows  us  that  all  this 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  hlind  devotion  to  fluttering 
dreams  w  hich  defy  human  nature  as  revealed  to  us  by 
history  and  by  science."  Quite  so,  but  why  not  ear- 
lier, dear  Mr.  I  larrison  ? 

And  the  new  "democracy"  is  also  something  more. 
It  is  the  result  of  cosmopolitan  poison  abetted  or  con- 
nived at  by  its  very  abhorrers,  sedulously,  insidiously 
fostered  by  a  small  clique  of  ignorant  and  second-hand 
system-mongers,  who  usurp  the  name  of  Labour,  while 
they  dragoon  the  drudges  out  of  whom — with  the 
holiest  pretensions — they  make  their  account,  of  the  re- 
tail politicians,  too,  who  humour  it  for  votes,  propitiate 
it  by  sops  and  shrink  from  it  at  the  public  expense. 
Perpetual  experiment  as  against  universal  experience  is 
a  very  dangerous  creed.  Modern  Socialism  means,  as 
was  long  foreseen,  the  "  cult  of  incompetence  "  and  the 
"  horror  of  responsibility, "  and  its  motto  is  "your  capi- 
tal is  my  income" —  the  shortest  cut  to  moral  and  fi- 
nancial pauperism  and  ruin.  These  are  plain,  if  un- 
palatable, truths.  To  scold  and  regret  is  of  no  avail. 
Only  organisation  and  individuality,  in  a  word,  leader- 
ship alone  and  character,  can  extirpate  this  cancer  on 
the  community.  Let  us  make  for  these  vigorously, 
purposefully,  instead  of  sitting  down  under  the  incubus, 
as  if  it  were  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  is  the  weaker 
side  of  the  amiable  and  talented  author,  yielding  to  the 
inevitable.  When  he  rightly  laments  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  the  House  of  Commons,  why  does  he  not  call  for 
the  sole  practical  remedy,  a  patriotic,  creative  opposi- 
tion? Why  does  he  not  brand  the  Coalition  as  an  or- 
ganised hypocrisy?  So  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  stucco  of  this  New  Jerusalem 
quite  ignores  the  lessons  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  Let 
us  for  heaven's  sake  be  honestly  selfish  for  Britain  in- 
stead of  the  hypocritical  friends  of  humanity.  The  old 
Duchess  Sarah  of  Marlborough  used  to  say  of  James 
the  Second,  that  he  wished  to  drag  England  to  heaven 
with  him  to  coddle  his  own  soul.  This  is  true  of  all 
cranks  and  fanatics,  however  high-minded.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  President  Wilson,  whom  Mr.  Harrison 
extols  for  his  precis  of  war  aims,  and  even  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Fallodon,  reproved  by  him  as  we  are  glad  to 
note.  But  the  rising  waters  cannot  quite  clear  him  of 
visionary  hopes,  as  the  current  runs  muddily  onwards. 
The  word  "democracy"  wields  a  spell,  and  so  does 
the  mist  of  memory.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison should  lapse  into  "As  I  told  Mr.  Ward  long 
ago,"  "as  I  pointed  out,"  and  the  like,  nor  is  there 
any  absence  of  interest  and  suggestiveness  in  the  mus- 
ings of  a  mind  so  wide  and  mellow  as  his.  He  is  a  true 
cicerone  of  the  fine  Victorian  Age.  But  why  does  he 
imagine  that  he  ever  essentially  belonged  to  it,  save  in 
the  sense  that  any  contemporary  dissenter  from  it  soJdc- 
longed?  True,  thank  goodness,  he  does  belong  to  it 
now.  But  alas  !  he  is  Epimetheus.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
this  frame  of  mind  that  makes  him  find  in  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  apology  for  his  life  an  English  classic.  He  com- 
pares him  favourably  with  Burke  !  Good  heavens  ! 
\\Y  would  not  venture  to  pit  ourselves  against  Mr. 
Harrison  as  literary  appreciators,  but  we  do  take  excep- 
tion to  this  apotheosis  of  Lord  Morley's  powers  and 
style. 

Yet  not  all  our  cavils  shall  prevent  us  from  honouring 
the  lovable  Mr.  Harrison,  who  in  this  interesting  book- 
let presents  a  terrible  drama  with  point  and  sincerity, 
while  he  ranges  at  will  through  a  whole  gamut  of 
feeling  from  ancient  to  modern.  All  that  we 
would  beg  him  is  to  do  more  than  persist  in  the  wailings 
of  Jeremiah — "precisely  that  prophet  of  whose  style 
(said  Arnold)  I  least  approve."  What  we  need  now  is 
another  Isaiah.  In  the  late  fifties  Disraeli  pointed  out 
prophetically  what  the  natural  results  of  unlimited,  un- 
qualified, democracy  must  prove,  and  in  the  early  six- 
ties he  defined  its  presage  as  "  the  rule  of  one  class,  and 
that  the  least  enlightened."  Mr.  Harrison  now  sees 
that  no  enthusiasm  for  the  perfectibility  of  man  can  pre- 
vent that  curtailment  of  freedom  and  impairment  of 
property,  energy,  and  security  which  Disraeli  predicted. 
Once  ^rant,  "  As  you  like  it,"  and  you  get  the  Comedy 
-  or  rather  a  Tragedy-  of  Errors.  Dignity  vanishes; 
phaos  abounds;  and  a  tyranny  looms  in  sight. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FREEMEN,  SAVE  THE  STATE! 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Lord  Wrenbury  is  an  austere  lawyer,  not 
prone  to  hysterics  or  sentiment.  When  therefore  he 
invites  such  free  men  as  the  trade-unions  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy still  allow  to  be  at  large  to  combine  and  res- 
cue the  Slate  from  slavery  or  starvation,  his  call  de- 
serves serious  attention. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  production  of  coal,  for  on 
coal  all  the  other  trades  without  exception  depend.  Un- 
less we  are  to  return  to  the  state  of  the  primitive 
Britons  and  gnaw  raw  roots  and  berries,  and  dress  in 
skins  and  paint,  coal  we  must  have.  But  the  work  of 
hew  ing  coal  requires  a  careful  training  of  two  or  three 
years.  Almost  every  other  form  of  manual  labour  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  weeks,  such  as  the  dock  labourer's 
and 'the  railway  man's  job.  But  coal  hewing  is  dan- 
gerous, if  undertaken  by  untrained  hands.  How  are 
the  free  men  of  Lord  Wrenbury 's  army  to  learn  coal 
cutting?  The  miners  won't  allow  any  one  down  the 
pits,  unless  they  are  members  of  their  union.  The 
coal-pits  might  certainly  be  seized  by  physical  force,  by 
free  men,  dressed  as  soldiers,  policemen,  or  civilians, 
and  some  of  the  older  coal-hewers  might,  no  doubt,  be 
bribed  to  brain  the  new  miners  ;  or  instructors  might  be 
imported  from  France,  or  Germany,  or  America.  But 
that  would  mean  civil  war,  for  the  miners,  like  Ulster, 
would  fight,  though  they  would  not  be  right,  like 
Ulster.  Our  class  hatred  has  been  fanned  to  such 
white  heat  by  violent  and  unruly  men,  and  the  greed  of 
the  manual  labourers  has  been  excited  to  such  a  pitch 
by  the  corruption  and  feebleness  of  the  Government, 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  recover  our  national  posi- 
tion without  a  civil  war.  After  all,'  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America  fought  for  three  years  over 
questions  of  no  greater  magnitude  than  those  which 
now  beset  us.  The  Northerners  wanted  a  protective 
tariff,  being  manufacturers,  and  heartily  disliking  the 
gentlemen  landowners  of  the  South,  wished  to  prevent 
them  from  cultivating  their  estates  by  slave  labour.  We 
here  in  England  wish  to  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade-unions,  whose  slaves  at  present  we  are.  Is  not 
the  emancipation  of  white  men  and  women  from  slave- 
drivers  like  Messrs.  Smillie,  Williams  &  Co.,  a  cause 
as  much  worth  fighting  for  as  the  freedom  of  negroes? 
Whether  any  success  will  attend  Lord  Wrenbury 's  ap- 
peal is  another  matter.  There  may  be  some  8  or  10  mil- 
lion trade-unionists.  Counting  boys  and  girls  between 
1 6  and  20,  there  are  probably  some  30  million  non- 
unionists.  Is  the  third  to  tyrannise  the  two-thirds? 
Without  organisation  the  two-thirds  will  undoubtedlv 
be  bullied,  taxed,  and  ordered  bv  the  one-third.  All 
revolutions  are  prepared  and  carried  through  by  small 
minorities  of  extreme  views.  It  is  true  that  such  revo- 
lutions are  short-lived,  because  they  provoke  reaction, 
by  the  law  of  polarity.  And  that  is  my  only  hope.  We 
have  practically  had  a  revolution  ;  is  not  the  reaction 
now  due? — Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  B. 

"  SAVIOURS  OF  EMPIRE." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  is  one  of  the  few 
papers  which  rightly  enough  is  no  respecter  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  Glasgow  supermen.  Further,  what 
does  the  Army  think  of  these  camouflaged  colonels  who 
have  been  so  nobly  "doing  their  bit"  during  the 
war? 

Corruption  and  jobbery  are  now  being  discovered 
everywhere,  and  the  business  community  mav  well  be- 
gin to  think  whether  the  standard  of  integrity  in  the 
commercial  world  will  bear  examination. 

For  the  honour  of  the  Armv  I  sincerelv  trust  that  all 
the  camouflaged  colonels  will  be  immediately  relieved 
of  army  rank.  Apparently  the  business  men  of  the 
country  are  being  found  out.  We  are  now  learning 
what  these  great  patriots  have  been  doing  in  the  Great 
War. 
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Disgrace  and  dishonour  appears  likely  to  fall  on 
many  of  them.  That  is  less  than  they  deserve,  but 
even  their  dishonour  may  bring  disaster  to  the  country 
itself  and  to  the  British  Empire. 

Cardross. 

Hazeley  Heath, 

Hartley  Wintney,  Hants. 

ECONOMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — What  is  the  use  of  preaching  Economy  and 
telling  us  that  as  a  Nation  we  are  proceeding  head- 
long to  ruin?  Such  warnings  may  be  very  creditable 
to  Cabinet  Ministers,  but  they  know — we  all  know — 
that  the  most  unjustifiable  extravagance  is  rampant. 

And  it  will  continue,  preachment  or  no  preachment, 
until  a  man  arises  who  is  strong  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Take  the  numerous  Government  Departments,  each 
with  its  ramification  of  subdepartments  presided  over 
by  Colonel  this  and  Major  that. 

There  is,  for  instance,  that  highly  efficient  depart- 
ment of  which  Colonel  Whats-his-name  is  the  head, 
and  which  I  may  call  "  the  Bootlace  and  Buttons 
Department."  It  has  a  staff  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
officials,  all  of  varying  importance,  with  typists, 
messengers,  &c,  each  being  paid  above  his  (or  her) 
commercial  value. 

Bootlaces  and  buttons  having  ceased  to  be  of  first 
rate  importance,  Colonel  W.  has  been  informed  that 
economy  is  urgent,  and  he  must  reduce  his  department 
and  its  expense.  Now  human  nature  being  what 
human  nature  is,  and  self-preservation  being  its  first 
law,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  can  Colonel  W.  be  ex- 
pected to  make  the  reduction?  Of  course  not!  He 
is  drawing  a  Colonel's  pay,  and  if  he  reduce  his  staff 
to  say,  ten,  a  Captain  or  even  a  Lieutenant  could 
manage  it,  and  the  gallant  officers  above  that  rank 
would  have  to  go.  What,  therefore,  does  Colonel  W. 
do?  He  naturally  insists  that  his  department  is  the 
one  department  essential  to  the  State,  that  it  must  be 
maintained  at  its  full  strength,  and  his  emphasis  is  even 
as  the  emphasis  of  Lord  Decimus  Tite  Barnacle  defend- 
ing the  Circumlocution  Office. 

Is  Colonel  W.  to  blame?  Certainly  not.  He  is,  as 
he  knows  full  well,  on  a  soft  thing,  and  means  to  stick 
to  it.    He  never  did  so  well  before. 

When  and  not  till  when  the  strong  man  comes  along 
and  turns  Colonel  W.  out  neck  and  crop,  we  shall 
have  economy. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  know  more  than 
one  department  that  answers  to  the  description  of  the 
Bootlace  and  Buttons  department — we  all  do — the  man 
in  the  street  does ;  and  that  is  what  riles  us  when 
Cabinet  Ministers  preach  economy. 

Yours  truly, 

Burton  Ward. 

24,  Ely  Place,  E.C.  1. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  DEMOBBED. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  don't  understand  how  Mr.  John  Macdonald, 
of  Glasgow,  who  tells  us  he  was  paid  ^,"4  a  week  as  a 
dock  labourer,  should  only  be  getting  £2  10s.  a  week 
now.  Every  other  form  of  manual  labour  is  being  paid 
two  or  three  times  the  pre-war  rate.  Mr.  Macdonald 
doetsn't  tell  us  that  he  is  disabled  in  any  way  by  his 
military  service.  It  is  very  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
refused  to  take  the  unemployed  dole.  There  are  still 
some  working-men  left  with  a  sense  of  independence  and 
self-respect.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  however,  are 
living  on  outdoor  relief,  not  only  without  shame,  but 
with  exultation.  Such  is  the  wholesale  demoralisation 
caused  by  the  war.  We  now  begin  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  workhouse  test. 

There  is  another  thing  I  fail  to  understand  in  Mr. 
Macdonald's  letter.  I  thought  that  /.130  was  the  limit 
of  the  incomes  subject  to  income-tax.  How  then  can  a 
man  earning  ,£125  a  year  be  subject  to  income-tax? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hki.isarius. 


RAILWAY  CHARITIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — On  a  recent  Saturday  the  travelling  public  no 
doubt  noticed  the  approaches  to  the  principal  London 
stations,  and  maybe  elsewhere,  "  picketed  "  by  men 
and  women  in  holiday  attire  and  bearing  in  the  one 
hand  a  tray  of  little  red  rosettes,  and  in  the  other  a 
collecting  box  labelled  "  Railwaymen's  Orphans." 
This  box  was  vigorously  shaken  at  one  and  a  contribu- 
tion earnestly  solicited. 

The  appeal  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
officially  organised  and  sanctioned. 

The  public,  we  know,  Sir,  is  proverbially  forgetful, 
but  they  may  possibly  still  remember  that  the  railway 
employees  have  recently  dipped  their  hands  into  the 
national  coffers  to  the  tune  of  some  £100  million  a 
year;  that,  as  a  consequence  the  50%  increase  in  fares 
has  come  to  stay  with  every  likelihood  of  a  further 
advance,  and  this  coincidently  with  a  restricted  and 
less  efficient  service  ;  that  the  country  has  suffered  great 
inconvenience  and  loss,  and  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
continuous  trepidation  by  strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes  ;  that  at  certain  critical  moments  of  the  war 
the  country  was  held  to  ransom  by  extravagant  de- 
mands; and  at  the  very  moment  I  write  another  strike 
threat  is  hanging  over  us. 

That  these  same  men  should  now  come  forward,  hat 
in  hand,  and  solicit  the  sympathy  and  charity  of  the 
public  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  piece  of  consummate  im- 
pertinence, and  little  short  of  a  scandal. 

People  have  become  fairly  innured  to  appeals  more 
or  less  deserving  during  the  last  few  years,  but  this 
latest  example  strikes  one  as  about  "  the  limit." 

We  shall  expect  next  a  "  flag  day  "  for  the  miners. 

As,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  orphans  are  those  of 
railwaymen  who  have  fallen  in  the  War,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  great  majority  of  their 
colleagues,  particularly  those  young  "indispensable" 
heroes,  who  stayed  at  home,  and  lined  their  pockets 
so  successfully  by  holding  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  a 
sorely  tried  public,  would  now  have  cheerfully  put  their 
hands  sufficiently  deep  into  those  same  pockets  to 
obviate  any  appeal  to  outsiders  in  this  matter. 

The  occasional  price  of  an  extra  pot  of  beer,  or  a 
few  packets  of  cigarettes,  or,  say,  one  of  the  lordly  tips 
that  a  "  John  Bradbury  "  surfeited  public  is  so  lavishly 
showering  upon  many  of  them,  ought,  it  seems,  to 
suffice  for  this. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  known  to  what  extent  the  public 
responded  to  this  impudent  appeal,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  got  the  "  cold  shoulder  "  it  so  well  deserved. 

The  greatest  sympathy  is  naturally  felt  by  all  of  us 
for  the  orphans  themselves,  but  if  by  any  chance  they 
should  suffer  through  lack  of  funds,  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  stigma  for  such  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
should  rest  with  those  to  whom  it  rightly  attaches. 

It  looks  as  if  labour  was  inclined  to  regard  its 
orphans,  as  it  does  the  Income  Tax,  viz.  :  as  something 
to  be  "  got  round,"  if  possible,  and  left  to  other  people. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Cricklewood,  N.W.  Traveller. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  ALLIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Devev  of 
the  order  in  w  hich  the  signatures  of  Representatives  at 
the  Paris  Conference  were  written  is  satisfactory,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but,  it  does  not  account  for  what  was 
chiefly  in  my  mind,  viz.  :  that  in  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches 
he  always  put  himself  or  his  country  first  when  men- 
tioning the  Powers  arrayed  against  Germany.  Even 
as  strictly  correct,  it  was  not  courteous.  Rarely  and 
almost  grudgingly  did  he  make  any  acknowledgement 
of  the  immense  services  rendered  by  Great  Britain  on 
sea  and  land  to  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Humanity,  the 
cause  to  which  for  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  been 
deliberately  blind  and  which  he  espoused  only  because 
Germany  refused  to  exempt  U.S.  merchant  vessels 
from  submarine  attack.  That  may  seem  to  certain! 
persons  merely  a  question  of  sentiment.  Consider, 
however,  to  what  lengths  this  chill  aloofness  of  tone 
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and  inconsiderate  attitude  are  carried.  The  tonnage 
to  which  the  U.S.  were  entitled  upon  a  pro  rata  distri- 
bution of  the  German  Mercantile  Marine  was  40,000. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  appropriate  700,000  tons, 
or  seventeen  times  as  much  as  they  were  entitled  to 
claim.  I  have  worked  out  the  figures  carefully  upon 
such  data  as  were  available,  and  I  believe  the  figures  I 
have  given  are  substantially  correct.  Great  Britain  lost 
over  8,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  during  the 
fifty-one  months  of  the  war.  The  U.S.A.  during  the 
nineteen  months  of  her  participation  lost  120,000  tons. 
We  shall  obtain,  probably  about  800,000  tons  of  Ger- 
man shipping,  or  about  one-tenth  part  of  our  loss, 
while  the  U.S.  obtains  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  she 
lost.  This  amazing,  almost  incredible,  instance  of  in- 
ordinate grab  on  the  one  side  and  abject  acquiescence 
on  the  other,  of  blazing  injustice  to  our  country  and  our 
heroic  devoted  merchant  seamen,  calls  forth  no  indig- 
nant protest  from  our  too  patient  people  and  too  sub- 
servient House  of  Commons.  The  unconcern  and 
apathy  of  the  Unionist  in  view  of  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  of  their 
great  trade  interest  are  truly  astounding.  One  might 
have  thought  that  the  Labour  Party  would  have  been 
alive  to  the  almost  incalculable  dangers  which  must 
confront  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  near  future, 
but  they  are  too  absorbed  in  their  short-sighted  rapaci- 
ous schemes  and  unpatriotic,  selfish  greed,  to  take 
notice  of  anything  so  trivial  as  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  the  honour,  safety  and  welfare  of  an 
Empire  which  now  covers  one-third  of  the  whole 
earth's  surface.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  terrible  and, 
alas,  too  late  awakening.  As  it  was  in  the  six  years 
before  1914,  when  you  looked  eastward  across  Europe, 
so  mav  it  be  in  the  ten  years  to  follow  this,  as  you  look 
westward  across  the  Atlantic.  Our  prophets  prophesy 
falsely,  our  statesmen  speak  smooth  things,  and  what 
will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof? 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mandeville,  Jamaica.  H.  S.  Bunbury. 

August  6th,  1919. 

WHAT   ABOUT  KOREA? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sik, — As  the  "Government"  is  apparently  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  making  the  heads  of  States 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  governments,  might  it 
not  on  the  same  principle  arraign,  and  if  found  guilty, 
punish  the  home-grown  variety  of  the  like  genus,  to 
wit,  the  industrial  agitator  who  is  prepared  to  hold  this 
country  to  ransom,  unless  his  political,  social,  and 
economic  schemes  are  adopted,  and  who  makes  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  do  so?  After  all,  charity 
begins  at  home. 

The  Times  the  other  day,  in  a  "leading"  article, 
uttered  a  more  or  less  veiled  threat  to  Holland  should 
she  venture  to  decline  to  hand  over  the  person  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Holland  can  be 
trusted  to  regard  such  impudence  at  its  true  value,  but 
such  effusions  are  really  doing  untold  harm  to  the  moral 
prestige  of  this  country,  for  pace  The  Times  and  its 
kind,  the  creed  commencing  with  "  Whosoever  will  be 
saved  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
Democratic  Faith  "  is  not  only  not  universally  held,  but 
many  of  its  adherents  are  losing  faith  in  its  nostrums, 
they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  "Democracy"  is 
merely  "Despotism  "  spelt  differently,  and  to  ask  un- 
pleasant questions,  such  as  I  was  confronted  with  the 
other  day,  "  If  you  disinterested  Britishers  ain't  playing 
possum  over  the  '  self-determination  of  small  nations,' 
what  about  Ireland,  and  to  mention  no  others,  Korea?  " 
Well,  Sir,  as  to  Ireland,  only  one  man  ever  saw  the  way 
out  of  that  difficulty,  and  that  was  George  Wyndham, 
and  he  was  made  to  walk  the  plank  by  his  not  very  in- 
telligent or  grateful  colleagues,  and  as  to  Korea,  I 
couldn't  own  up  and  say  that  in  Democratic  diplomacy 
hypocrisy  was  an  absolutely  essential  element,  because 
I  guessed  that  my  friend  would  not  say  "quite  so," 
and  that  would  be  uncomfortable.  So  I  thought  (as  a 
very  old  subscriber)  I  might  venture  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
What  about  Korea? 

Factus  Sum. 


LORD  HALSBU RY  AND  OURSELVES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,-  In  your  issue  of  the  26th  May  last  Lord 
Halsbury  was  quoted  as  having  said,  with  reference  to 
the  guerilla  warfare  existing  after  the  Boer  War,  that 
it  was  "  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  war."  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  what  he  really  did  say  was  that  it  was  "a 
sort  of  war  "  ;  and  as  this  exactly  described  the  kind  of 
war  in  question,  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  (apart 
from  your  own  quotation)  he  should  have  been  quoted 
over  and  over  again  as  having  said  "  a  sort  of  a  war  " 
in  a  manner  implying  that  he  had  said  something 
ridiculous. 

Like  your  correspondent  of  the  5th  ultimo  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  The  Saturday  Review  in  the 
sixties  of  the  "last  century  ";  but  unlike  him,  I  also 
remember  the  delight  which  reading  it  afforded  me  in 
those  days,  certainly  more  than  any  other  weekly  or 
daily  paper  :  indeed  your  correspondent  (who  seems 
unaware  of  the  excellence  to  which  it  had  attained  in 
the  sixties,  or  of  the  eminent  men  who  contributed  to  it) 
could  not  possibly  have  paid  you  a  higher  compliment 
than  the  unconscious  one  that  under  your  guidance  "  it 
maintains  its  old  reputation."  Long  may  it  do  so,  and 
continue  to  show  up  without  fear  or  favour  the  abuses 
of  the  time. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Arrowsmith. 

Abergele,  North  Wales. 
20  August,  1919. 

POLYPAPIST  POISON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — If  the  harpies  who  exploit  the  greed,  envy, 
and  ignorance  of  our  manual  labouring  class  should 
force  the  Kerenskys  of  our  Government  to  adopt  the 
nationalisation  stunt,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them 
to  start  on  the  London  daily  Press  ?  That  three  Lon- 
don daily  newspapers  should  be  controlled  by  a  vain, 
shallow-minded  Irishman,  like  Lord  Northcliffe,  is,  I 
venture  to  assert,  a  far  greater  danger  to  the  nation 
than  the  ownership  of  our  coal  mines  by  Englishmen 
like  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  a  pity  the  British  advertisers  cannot  be  induced 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  principal  American  adver- 
tisers, who  refuse  to  patronise  newspapers  which  en- 
courage labour  stunts,  socialist  schemes,  and  other 
paupercratic  movements,  and  which  boom  and  glorify 
the  persons  engaged  in  them.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that 
our  wealthy  Conservatives  neglect  to  provide  London, 
with  new  Conservative  daily  newspapers  in  place  of  the 
journals  which  since  their  capture  by  the  Northcliffes, 
Hultons,  Dalziels,  and  Beaverbrooks,  have  ratted  more 
or  less  to  the  Radical,  Labour,  Home  Rule,  or  Socialist 
side.  The  recent  general  election  showed  that  the 
majority  of  Londoners  are  still  loyal,  patriotic  and  Con- 
servative, and  I  happen  to  know  that  the  heads  of  our 
big  advertising  firms  are  generally  Conservatives.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Conservatives 
of  the  Metropolis  should  continue  to  be  represented  by 
newspapers  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not 
Conservative,  and  are  not  owned  or  edited  by  Conser- 
vatives. Manv  Radical  newspapers  pose  as  Conser- 
vative because  the  value  of  the  advertisement  space  in 
a  Radical  organ  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  space  in  a 
Conservative  journal  of  the  same  circulation,  and  can 
be  sold  for  not  more  than  half  the  price. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 

West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

MR.  CLYDE  AND  SIR  JOHN  HUNTER. 
To  the  Editor       The.  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Are  you  not  a  little  premature  in  acclaiming 
Mr.  Clyde  whose  "  rapier  has  pinned  Sir  J.  Hunter  to 
the  wall?" 
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After  all,  it  was  not  Sir  J.  Hunter,  but  the  finding  of 
Sir  F.  Banbury's  committee  which  excited  indignation 
against  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Sir  J.  Hunter  straightforwardly  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  Committee,  whereas  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, alleging  that  his  Department's  letter  spoke  for 
itself,  refused  to  do  so  :  the  aforesaid  letter,  by  the 
way,  which  spoke  for  itself,  required  a  deal  of  explain- 
ing in  Mr.  Clyde's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  doubt  whether  the  "  ordinary  man  "  has  the  same 
respect  or  admiration  for  the  legal  mind  as  yourself. 

We  civilians  are  a  little  tired  of  the  casuistries  of 
lawyers  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  evil-doer — whether 
underling  or  overling — punished,  or,  at  least,  exposed. 

And  we  are  grateful  to  Sir  John  Hunter  and  rather 
irritated  with  Lord  Advocates  and  solicitor-generals, 
their  pedantries  and  their  lawyer's  rapiers  notwith- 
standing. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  de  Montmorency. 

Elmwood,  Pentac,  Jersey. 
20  August,  1919. 

THE  DRUNKEN  HELOT:  AMERICAN 
MANNERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  I  read  with  interest  and  I  hope  with  profit,  the 
letter  headed  "  An  American  on  the  Saturday  Re- 
view," which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  your  printers  may 
have  done  an  injustice  to  the  gentleman  who  writes 
from  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  His  name  is  printed  "  Ed- 
ward I.  Wade."    Should  it  not  be  "  Elijah  Pogram  "? 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  were  he  alive,  could  surely  iden- 
tify the  signature. 

At  any  rate,  Elijah  Pogram  "said  it  all  before," 
forty  odd  years  ago. 

How  true  it  is — as  Meredith  says  — "  our  new 
thoughts  have  thrilled  dead  bosoms." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  A.  Macdonai.d. 

Law  Society's  Hall,  Chancery  Lane. 

HAVE  WE  A  WORKING  IDEAL? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  Working  Hypothesis  is  a  guiding  star  to 
the  scientist ;  have  our  Politicians  and  Social  Re- 
formers any  equivalent?  Any  Working  Ideal  high 
above  party  cries,  that  would  serve  as  a  general  cri- 
terion for  all  efforts  at  reconstruction?  "  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  is  fine  as  a  senti- 
ment; but  is  too  vague  and  lacking  in  guidance. 
Happiness  is  a  bye-product  of  duty  done ;  when  pur- 
sued as  a  sole  aim,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  will-'o-the-wisp. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  working  ideal  was  that 
preached  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  whose  fetish  became 
a  commercial  religion  with  the  old  school.  This  would 
have  made  Britain  the  Cheap  John  of  the  world,  and 
enthroned  the  huckster  God  of  Cheapness  as  our  reign- 
ing deity.  Such  an  "  ideal  "  was  as  unnecessary  as  it 
was  inadequate;  and  is  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  only  aim,  I  think,  which  is  entirely  worthy  and 
adequate  is  :  The  All-Round  Development  of  all  our 
Resources ;  and  the  cult  of  an  ever-growing  sense  of 
Partnership.  Not  only  our  material  resources,  but  our 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  resources  must  be 
equally  developed,  and  that  will  bring  the  happiness 
which  eludes  us  when  pursued  as  an  aim.  From  this 
standpoint  we  can  see  how  sadly  inadequate  arc  the 
aims  l>ehind  all  the  parties  in  every  field  ;  narrow  vision 
blights  them  all.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  "  Politi- 
cal  Economy"  that  developed  our  resources  in  a  lop- 
sided way,  encouraging  our  secondary  industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  primary  and  fundamental  one,  and  left 
us  abjectly  dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  our  food? 
What  of  the  principle  of  neglecting  the  endless  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  food  from  agriculture,  and  pay- 
ing for  foreign  food  with  our  Coal-Capital,  which  is 
a  fixed  quantity;  and  now  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 


miners?  The  whole  system  is  unsound,  not  to  say 
rotten;  yet,  as  a  fiscal  creed,  it  is  held  by  many  with 
strange  fanaticism.  By  developing  sanely  all  our 
resources  in  the  order  of  their  importance  we  should  be 
largely  self-contained;  and  by  knitting  together  our 
whole  Empire,  or  Commonwealth  of  Free  Nations,  in 
sound  fiscal  bonds,  we  might  be  self-supporting,  and 
free  from  all  fear  of  the  deadly  competition  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

But  the  war  and  the  old  system  have  left  us  so  deep!) 
committed  that  an  energetic  and  united  effort  is  needed 
to  save  us  from  disaster;  this  can  only  be  got  by  my 
second  proposition  ;  the  cult  of  an  ever-growing  senss- 
of  partnership.  An  exaggerated  sense  of  class  anta- 
gonism smothers  the  sense  of  patriotism  ;  the  workers 
think  they  are  working  not  for  themselves  and  their 
country,  but  for  profiteers  and  capitalists ;  and  feeling 
their  enormous  power,  and  their  ability  to  enforce  their 
demands  against  those  whom  they  regard  as  their 
enemies,  they  arc  bent  on  this  suicidal  war.  Having 
the  power  they  must  have  corresponding  responsibility, 
and  that  share  of  control  which  responsibility  implies. 
Some  form  of  co-partnership  is  the  vital  necessity ;  and 
the  capitalists  must  be  regarded  as  partners  and  indis- 
pensable friends,  not  as  enemies  to  be  fought.  An  ever- 
growing sense  of  partnership,  in  the  business,  and  in 
the  State  and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  is  the  only 
thing  to  bring  that  saving  unity  of  effort  without  which 
we  are  doomed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wake-Cook. 
27,  Hartington  Road,  Chiswick,  W.4. 

'  THE  YOUNG  VISITERS.' 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent's  suggestion  that  the 
much  boomed  Daisy  Ashford  is  only  the  fictitious  nine- 
year-old  authoress  of  a  work  of  fiction  by  Sir  Janus 
Barrie  seems  an  encouragement  to  others  of  us  to  air 
our  hitherto  privately  nurtured  heresies  with  regard  to 
this  apocryphal  masterpiece  of  juvenile  genius. 

On  a  first  reading,  one  chuckles  through  '  The 
Young  Visiters  '  with  non-critical  and  unfeigned  en- 
joyment. But  on  a  second  perusal,  one  is  constantly 
held  up  by  a  dawning  suspicion  that  the  thing  is  faked, 
the  suspicion  becomes  a  positive  conviction  when  the 
last  page  is  reached,  and  the  book  is  cast  aside  with 
some  resentment  at  having  had  our  legs  pulled  so 
mercilessly,  by  even  such  a  charming  clown  as  Sir 
James  Barrie. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  of  course,  that 
an  enfant  terrible  of  the  Edwardian  age,  left  to  the 
society  of  servants  in  smart  houses,  might  have, 
gleaned  from  the  gossip  of  valets  and  ladies-maids, 
"  copy  "  about  early  morning  tea  in  bed,  turning  on 
baths,  the  uses  of  the  rouge-pot,  and  other  correct  bed- 
room details  suoh  as  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
humorous  bye-play  of  the  '  Young  Visiters.'  She  may- 
have  drunk  in  verbal  reports  of  things  that  happened  at 
levies,  and  have  picked  up  tags  of  scandal  from  the 
same  source  relating  to  "high  life"  in  "compart- 
ments "  and  have  overheard  allusion  to  the  "  sinis- 
ter "  children  of  a  royal  personage.  All  this  is 
natural,  though  not  a  little  vulgar. 

What  gives  Daisy  away,  and  Sir  James  Barrie  too, 
is  Daisy's  spelling.  That  any  little  girl  of  nine  who 
wasn't  a  dunce  and  w  ho  had  sufficient  brains  to  attempt 
wiiting  novelettes  at  all,  would  spell  simple,  spelling- 
book  words  of  three  letters  phonetically  as  well  as  the 
long,  grand  words  (which,  oddly  enough,  are  often 
spelt  right)  is  absolutely  incredible. 

The  bad  spelling  is,  in  fact,  so  obviously  and  elabor- 
ately engineered  that  it  won't  bear  close  examination. 
Compare  it  for  instance  with  the  delightfully  amusing 
bad  spelling  in  Samuel  Butler's  Aunt  and  Dog  essay; 
and  you  have  the  difference  between  genuine  and  faked 
illiteracy. 

Beatrice  Marsh  ^  > 

}8,  BramertOfl  Street,  Chelsea. 
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REVIEWS 

POLITICAL  OR  SOCIAL  LIBERTY? 

The  Case  for  Liberty.    By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes.  Grant 
Richards.    6s.  net. 

THIS  is  the  second  time  in  the  last  three  years  that 
Mr.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  has  sounded  a  reveille  on 
the  bugle  of  Liberty,  and  we  wish  him  all  the  attention 
and  applause  which  he  deserves.  For  his  little  book 
is  replete  with  rare  and  robust  commonsense;  his  rea- 
soning is  consequent ;  and  his  illustrations  are  occasion- 
ally witty,  as  "  patriotism  is  as  much  the  stock-in-trade 
of  a  politician  as  an  apron  is  of  a  bishop  or  a  butcher." 
Very  good,  too,  is  the  remembered  saying  of  the  late 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  that  "democracy  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  society  to  live  in  a  thousand  years 
hence."  But  although  Mr.  Haynes's  arguments  are 
unanswerable,  and  his  pamphlet  is  so  very  readable,  we 
are  not  sanguine  about  his  getting  a  hearing.  When 
Louis  XVI.  tried  to  say  a  few  words  to  his  subjects  on 
the  scaffold,  Santerre,  the  brewer,  bid  the  drums  beat 
and  the  trumpets  blare.  The  friends  of  Liberty  arc 
pleading  for  life;  and  the  drums  of  Bureaucracy,  and 
Collectivism,  and  Syndicalism,  and  Bolshevism,  beat 
loudly  and  continuously.  They  are  so  rich,  and  so  well 
organised,  all  these  'isms,  with  their  publicity  experts, 
and  the  Individualists  are  so  poor,  and  scattered,  and 
so  stupid  in  the  modern  science  of  stunting  !  Yes,  we 
fear  for  Mr.  Haynes,  though,  we  repeat,  we  wish  him 
well. 

We  have  conquered  the  Kaiser  in  war ;  but  in  peace 
the  vanquished  exile  has  conquered  us,  for  he  has 
forced  us  to  exchange  our  old  order  of  settled,  sweet, 
English  life  for  his  system  of  State  regimentation. 
Bureaucrats  and  Socialists  alike  are  seeking  to  fasten 
on  our  neck  the  yoke  of  Prussian  interference  with 
private  life;  for  us,  the  herd,  is  left  only  the  liberty  of 
choosing  between  the  Civil  Servant,  the  Business  Man, 
and  the  Fabian  Essayist.  War  cancels  all  personal 
liberty,  we  know,  but  the  war  is  over,  at  least  the  life 
and  death  war  with  Germany,  for  throughout  Russia 
and  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Europe,  war  still  fitfully 
continues.  But  though  our  war  is  over  for  this  genera- 
tion, "Dora"  still  ranges,  or,  rather,  rages  through- 
out the  land,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  her  going  West. 
Mr.  Haynes  makes  the  same  mistake  as  Lord  Robert 
Cecil;  he  imagines  that  the  British  people  love  liberty. 
They  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  what  they  love  is  equal- 
ity, which,  men  being  mentally  and  physically  unequal, 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  system  of  tyranny,  worse 
than  aught  they  fable  of  Nero,  Tsar,  or  Kaiser. 

In  his  Introduction  (p.  27),  Mr.  Haynes  distinguishes 
between  political  and  social  liberty.  "  But  by  some 
queer  law  of  compensation,  which  the  future  historian 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  better  than  I  can,  politi- 
cal liberty  has  always  nourished  in  the  absence  of  social 
liberty,  and  social  liberty  has  always  flourished  in  the 
absence  of  political  liberty.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  en- 
joyed political  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  sort  of 
social  tyranny,  which  Hawthorne  has  so.  classically  des- 
cribed in  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Any  Russian  peasant  or 
citizen  before  1916  enjoyed  scarcely  a  vestige  of  politi- 
cal liberty;  but  in  other  respects  he  enjoyed  a  freedom 
which  has  never  been  known  to  the  modern  English- 
man in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  theatres  and  restaurants."  The  distinction  is 
perfectly  just,  and  the  historical  illustration  is  apt  and 
true.  Except  the  Jews  and  the  journalists,  who  would 
have  their  fingers  in  the  political  pie,  the  Russians  un- 
der their  Tsars  were  free  and  happy.  In  Germany,  as 
has  been  said,  everything  was  verboten ;  in  Russia 
nothing  was  forbidden  except  politics.  Here  in  Eng- 
land to-day,  we  have  complete  political  liberty,  in  that 
every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  has  a  share,  if 
only  a  twenty-millionth  share,  in  choosing  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  chooses  the  Government,  which  dictates 
laws.  Everybody  is  equal  in  the  courts  of  law,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  can  find  the  money  to  get  there,  and 
everybody  can  say  or  write  what  he  pleases,  within 
limits  which  are  quite  wide  enough  for  any  loyal  citi- 
zen.    But  of  social  lilxrty  we  here  in  England  to-day 


know  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  We  set  our 
clocks  and  watches,  not  by  the  sun,  as  recorded  at 
Greenwich,  but  by  orders  from  Whitehall.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  buy  an  alcoholic  drink  anywhere  be- 
tween 2.30  p.m.  and  6;  and  from  Friday  till  Monday 
noon,  we  cannot  buy  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  or  beer 
anywhere.  Men  and  women  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
their  manual  strength  or  technical  skill  to  whom  they 
please,  or  at  the  price,  or  lor  the  hours  they  choose. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  choose  even  our  shops,  but  are 
tied  by  a  ration-card  to  a  retailer  who  may  be,  and  is, 
as  rude  as  he  pleases.  At  intervals  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  the  trade-unions  threaten  to  deprive  us  of  fuel, 
light,  and  transport,  and,  consequently,  of  life.  The 
Government,  chosen  by  the  twenty  million  males  and 
females,  has  no  other  policy  than  to  bribe  the  trade- 
unions  into  decent  conduct  with  the  money  of  the 
twenty  millions.  It  never  thinks  of  altering  the  law  so 
as  to  make  the  trade-unions,  like  all  other  corporations, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  members.  It  never 
dreams  of  organising  and  arming  the  nineteen  millions, 
who  wish  to  live  in  industry,  against  the  one  million 
who  wish  to'  live  in  idleness  on  the  nineteen  millions. 
This  is  political  liberty;  but  it  is  assuredly  not  social 
liberty,  but  slavery  of  the  most  degrading  kind. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Haynes  that  without  individual 
liberty  and  individual  property  there  can  be  no  sense  of 
civic  responsibility ;  and  without  individual  responsi- 
bility there  cannot  be  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
State.  But  Mr.  Haynes  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  such 
fantastic  devices  as  the  Recall  and  the  Referendum 
would  be  salutary  checks  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Caucus. 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  where  they  have  the 
Initiative,  the  Recall,  and  the  Referendum,  a  minority 
of  the  citizens  pass  their  lives  in  filling  up  ballot  papers 
thrust  into  their  letter-boxes  by  scores  of  Caucuses,  or- 
ganised by  cranks  and  rogues  of  every  colour.  The 
majority  use  these  voting  papers  for  lighting  fires  or 
pipes,  or  other  things,  with  the  result  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  are  completely  changed  about  once  a  year, 
and  that  the  community  passes  laws  of  its  own  by  the 
Initiative,  which  the  legislature  rejects,  while  the  com- 
munity retorts  by  rejecting  on  the  Referendum  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature.  Unless  the  innate  common- 
sense  of  the  Briton,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  will 
assert  itself  by  defending  individual  social  liberty — for 
political  liberty  is  not  worth  "a  continental  damn  " — 
we  are  in  for  a  long  and  weary  struggle  between  Col- 
lectivism, Syndicalism,  and  Internationalism.  We  are 
inclined  to  back  with  a  shade  of  odds  Syndicalism  as 
the  winning'  horse.  Mr.  G.  D.  Cole,  who  is  the  scribe 
of  the  Syndicalists,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  pick  out 
some  national  type  or  group  as  the  best,  and  then  back- 
it  with  all  the  force  of  the  State.  The  ownership  of 
property  by  trade  groups  or  guilds  is  in  Mr.  Cole's 
opinion  the  type  to  be  chosen  and  encased  in  Govern- 
ment authority.  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Tawney 
are  the  protagonists  of  Collective  Socialism,  which  pro- 
poses to  concentrate  all  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  professes 
to  represent  Internationalism,  which  has  some  curious 
and  undefined  affinity  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
has  been  said  by  himself  to  be  "Bolshevism  without 
bloodshed."  Each  and  all  of  these  systems  are  deadly 
to  the  individual,  and  to  us  the  individual  is  everything. 
That  nation  progresses  and  prospers  where  the  indivi- 
dual is  strong  and  free.  That  nation  declines  where 
anonymous  impulse  is  substituted  for  individual 
initiative. 

ANOTHER  AMERICAN  ON  WELTPOLITIK. 

The  End  of  the  War.      By  Walter  E.  Weyl.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    8s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  before  the  conclusion  of  separate  peace 
treaties  between  Germany  and  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Ukraine,  though  footnotes  incorporate  both  these 
events  and  the  first  stage  of  the  German  offensive.  The 
author  was  a  Democratic  supporter  of  President  Wil- 
son, believing  fervidly  in  "democracy  "  and  "  interna- 
tionalism."    His  general  attitude,  indeed — though  not 
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necessarily  his  conclusions  on  specific  points — is  more  or 
less  in  line  with  that  taken  up  at  the  time  by  the  New 
Republic  and  the  New  York  Nation.  In  contradiction, 
however,  to  most  of  the  President's  ardent  supporters, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  on  this  side,  Dr.  Weyl 
realized  many  of  the  facts  of  the  European  situation 
which  militated  against  Mr.  Wilson's  idealistic  aims. 
Hence  his  book,  which  is  an  attempt  to  forewarn  the 
supporters  of  the  Wilsonian  policy  against  the  difficul- 
ties they  would  have  to  overcome,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  answer  the  objection  that  their  policy  could  not 
in  any  event  be  realized  by  war.  The  development  of 
this  position  involves  a  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  brought  America  into  the  war,  of  her  relations 
with  the  Allies,  and  of  the  line  she  should  adopt  in  re- 
gard to  peace  negotiations. 

Dr.  Weyl's  analysis  of  the  motives  which  brought 
America  into  the  war  amounts  to  an  attempt  at  justi- 
fying the  phrase,  "  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." To  Dr.  Weyl,  the  danger  at  the  beginning  of 
1 91 7  was  that  American  neutrality  would  result  in  her 
being  involuntarily  dragged  into  the  culture  of  aggres- 
sion practised  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  which  case 
democratic  government  would  become  a  luxury, 
"owing  to  the  superior  fighting  efficiency  of  militaris- 
tic States."  Therefore  to  America,  at  least  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  es- 
sential, while  the  only  finally  satisfactory  solution  was 
"internationalism."  "If  we  are  to  remain  disarmed 
we  must  disarm  Europe."  This  argument  assumes 
that  without  America's  entry  the  Allies  would,  not 
merely  not  have  won  the  war,  but  have  decisively  lost 
it.  And  the  further  assumption  that  it  was  this  motive 
which  influenced  not  merely  President  Wilson  and  the 
intellectuals  of  the  New  Republic,  but  public  opinion  in 
America,  requires  a  good  deal  of  proving-.  Dr.  Weyl 
is  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  American  entry 
into  the  war  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  her 
neutrality  had  from  the  first  been  favourable  to  the  Al- 
lies. But  here  again  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
cause  of  this  favour  was  the  sympathy  of  public  opin- 
ion with  the  Allies,  powerful  as  that  sympathy  was 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  leading  politicians.  The 
Allies  were,  while  Germany  was  not,  in  a  position  to 
do  profitable  business.  The  author  makes  a  strong 
point  in  the  fact  that  America  did  not  declare  war  until 
after  the  Russian  Revolution.  That  event  was  un- 
doubtedly believed  in  America  at  the  time  to  indicate 
"a  true  democratization  "  of  the  war,  i.e.,  a  possi- 
bility that  America's  entry  might  make  the  conflict  "  a 
war  for  democracy  and  internationalism."  But  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  the  removal  of  an  obstacle, 
not  an  original  impelling  motive.  Dr.  Weyl  admits 
the  existence  of  powerful  economic  interests  working 
for  America's  entry  into  the  war  in  1917,  which  were 
not  in  operation  in  1914:  "  Had  we  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  German  blockade,  which  was  our  only  al- 
ternative to  war,  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  cotton,  steel, 
and  other  products  would  have  fallen  and  the  result 
might  have  been  a  disastrous  commercial  and  financial 
crisis."  (Italics  ours).  Further,  there  was  the  de- 
sire of  financial  interests  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment's guarantee  of  obligations  which  England  could 
no  longer  meet  in  gold  or  acceptable  securities.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  statement  in  December,  1916,  to1  the  ef- 
fecl  that  "  our  resources  are  not  unlimited,"  may  be 
recalled  in  this  connection.  There  was  the  naval  and 
military  expenditure,  which  in  the  event  of  war  the 
American  Government  would  be  compelled  to  make, 
and  the  potential  utility  of  American  armament  in 
backing  up  American  diplomacy  in  China  and  the  Paci- 
fic. And  the  interests  in  question  had  a  powerful 
Press.  Dr.  Weyl  admits  those  interests,  but  dis- 
counts very  heavily  their  efficacy.  We  should  say 
that  the  most  potent  influence  which  aligned  public 
opinion  in  America  in  favour  of  entering  the  war  was 
the  realization  that  such  action  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive lo  submitting;  to  the  dictation  of  the  submarine 
warfare.  Mr.  \V.  R.  Hearst's  effort  in  March,  1917, 
which  Dr.  Weyl  strangely  omits  to  mention,  to  direct 
American  policy  into  the  direction  of  forming  a  League 
of  Neutrals  to  protect  their  interests  against  1k>I li  bel- 
ligerent groups,  indirectly  confirms  this  view.  The 


whole  question  of  the  respective  influence  of  financial, 
industrial,  commercial  and  idealistic  motives  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  war-policy  resolves  itself  into 
a  complicated  problem  of  mass  psychology. 

Dr.  Weyl  goes  further  than  the  President  and  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  in  America,  in  maintaining 
that  the  "  peace  on  the  lines  of  democracy  and  interna- 
tionalism "  could  have  been  secured  by  negotiation  in 
1917.  His  argument  is  based  on  war-weariness  in 
Germany,  as  evidenced  by  the  Reichstag  peace  resolu- 
tion in  July,  191 7,  the  German  reply  to  the  Papal  Note, 
the  unlikelihood  at  that  time  of  German  success  in  the 
field,  and  the  bargaining  potentiality  of  the  Allies'  con- 
trol of  raw  materials.  He  criticises  the  Saturday 
Review,  for  noting  that  "the  three  negatives"  of 
President  Wilson's  message  of  August,  1917 — no 
punitive  damages,  no  dismemberment  of  Empires,  no 
economic  boycott — ran  counter  to  the  war  aims  of 
England,  France  and  Italy,  "  so  far  as  those  have  been 
formulated  by  their  statesmen."  We  merely  stated 
the  fact  of  an  apparent  contradiction  in  aims  between 
President  Wilson  and  Allied  statesmen.  Dr.  Weyl 
proceeds  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the  substitution  of  a 
democratic,  internationalist  conception  of  society  in 
place  of  the  "national  interests"  which  he  rightly 
states  this  journal  adopted  as  its  criterion  of  peace  con- 
ditions. Well,  take  the  actual  peace  terms.  Dr. 
Weyl  concludes  against  unlimited  indemnities  and  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany.  These  features  were 
made  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  were  expressly  stated  by  him  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Fourteen  Points,  the  Charter  of 
democratic  internationalism.  But  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Saturday  Review,  on  a  considered  view  of  na- 
tional interests.  In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  no  longer  of  issuing  manifestoes,  but  of  con- 
sidering specific  questions,  then  by  Dr.  Weyl's  own 
standards  our  judgment  was  right,  and  that  of  the  de- 
mocratic internationalist  par  excellence  was  wrong. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  result  reveals  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  the  whole  internationalist  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Dr.  Weyl.  Like  most  Liberals,  he 
repeats  the  fallacious  assumption  that  democracy  and 
internationalism  are  necessarily  connected.  The  fact 
is  that  the  masses  of  any  community  are  not  interna- 
tionalist. They  may  on  occasions  be  pacifist,  but  are 
more  likely  to  be  Chauvinist,  and  in  either  case  are 
swayed  by  the  caprices  of  emotion  and  passion.  No 
stable  international  system  can  be  built  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  peoples.  Therefore  we  prefer  as  a  basis 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  rulers,  which  is  open 
to  argument  and  compromise.  A  dispute  between 
peoples  is  far  more  likely  to  be  peacefully  and  perman- 
ently settled  by  members  of  leisured  and  instructed  ar- 
istocracies over  cigars  and  coffee,  than  by  democratic 
leaders  shouting  at  each  other  across  the  street.  Here 
again  let  us  take  a  practical  test.  Everyone  knows  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  handicapped  at 
Versailles  by  the  necessity  of  playing  down  to  an  unin- 
structed  electorate — we  say  "  necessity,"  because  such 
it  must  appear  to  a  democratic  politician. 

But  however  one  may  disagree  with  Dr.  Weyl's 
book,  one  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  not  merely  the 
excellence  of  its  vivid  style,  but  also  the  care  with 
which  the  argument  is  developed  and  the  candour  witli 
which  the  opposing  case  is  put.  Specific  European 
issues,  such  as,  e.g. ,  the  relation  of  the  Gorman  mili- 
tary system  to  those  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the 
Dalmatian  question,  arc  appreciated  in  a  manner  un- 
usual among  either  American  or  English  publicists, 
and  the  place  of  Belgium  in  English  foreign  policy  is 
admirably  summed  up.  Well-informed  sincerity  is  not 
too  common  in  books  written  to  propagate  views,  but 
it  is  present  in  this  volume  in  full  measure. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OK  PEACE. 
The  Biology  of  War.     By  G.  F.  Nicolai.  Translated 
by  C.  A.  and  J.  Grande.     Dent.     >is.  net. 

COVERING  a  wide  field,  richly  documented,  al- 
ways interesting,  and  well  translated  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  this  book  suffers  only  from  its  length 
and  the  occasional  admission  of  far-fetched  argument. 
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Its  main  purpose,  says  Dr.  Nicolai,  "  is  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  sound  logical  basis  for  the  conception  of 
humanity";  in  other  words,  that  "there  is  but  one 
human  genus,  or  human  race,  which  can  be  proved  to 
form  one  organism."  The  rejection  of  war  from  the 
internal  functions  of  the  organism  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence. This  is  pre-eminently  a  biological  view,  and, 
the  author  being  a  biologist — ex-professor  of  physi- 
ology at  Berlin — it  is  his  biological  contribution  that 
most  demands  discussion;  his  philosophical  and  histori- 
cal arguments,  weighty  though  they  are,  must  here  be 
passed  by. 

Though  all  human  races  now  living  are  placed  in  a 
single  genus,  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  single  species.  Science,  as  it  deciphers 
the  palimpsest,  drives  human  origins  further  and 
further  back;  and,  just  as  the  fossil  Pithecanthropus 
from  Java  and  Eoanthropus,  from  Piltdown  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  high  authorities,  independent  off-shoots 
from  the  early  ape-like  stock,  so  also  each  of  the  other 
great  races,  both  living  and  extinct,  may  have  arisen 
with  like  independence  from  that  same  stock.  This 
view  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  any  divergence 
of  existing  races  from  a  single  human  stock,  as  typified 
by  an  Adam  or  a  Noah ;  yet  such  an  hypothesis  alone 
could  warrant  the  reference  of  all  men  to  a  single 
species.  Whether  the  races  be  parallel  or  divergent 
growths,  their  distinctness  is  so  pronounced  that  bloody 
racial  conflicts  persistently  burst  the  bonds  of  society. 
These  objections  to  the  postulated  unity  of  the  human 
race  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nicolai.  He  does, 
however,  make  a  show  of  proof  by  adducing  "the  con- 
tinuity of  the  germ-plasm,"  that  undying  substance 
which  passes  from  generation  to  generation,  like  the 
stem  of  the  vine  in  a  Jesse  window.  This  conception, 
valid  though  it  be,  proves  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  progeny  of  any  one  couple  is 
linked  up  by  this  common  germ-plasm,  just  so  is  man 
connected  by  it  with  all  other  multi-cellular  animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  germ-plasm,  though  continu- 
ous, does  from  time  to  time  undergo  some  physico- 
chemical  change,  which  is  at  once  manifest  in  the 
bodies  of  the  offspring  and  constitutes  them  a  new 
mutation  or  new  species  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
visible  change.  The  differentiating  characters  of  the 
human  races  are  so  permanent  that  they  imply  corres- 
ponding differences  of  germ-plasm.  Dr.  Nicolai,  how- 
ever, talks  as  though  the  germ-plasm  were  the  same 
throughout  all  members  of  the  family  Hominidce,  and 
yet  different  from  that  of  the  nearest  anthropoid  ape. 
This  is  an  impossible  position,  which  he  does  not 
strengthen  by  an  attempt  to  identify  the  human  germ- 
plasm  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  more  in  Dr.  Nicolai 's  argument  from  the 
effect  of  sexual  reproduction.  The  production  of  fer- 
tile offspring  used  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  parents 
belonged  to  a  single  species ;  but  this,  even  were  it  a 
criterion,  would  be  no  proof  of  identical  germ-plasm. 
Against  the  assumption  (is  it  really  a  fact?)  that  a  per- 
manently fertile  strain  results  from  all  crossings  of 
human  races  must  be  set  the  repugnance  with  which 
such  intercourse  is  almost  universally  regarded,  for  a 
like  instinct  is  so  common  among  animals  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  sexual  aversion  is  a  sign  of  physical 
difference.  These  also  are  matters  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Nicolai.  He  confines  himself  to  the  doubtful  assertion 
that  parthenogenetic  reproduction  tends  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  species,  and  to  the  better-founded  statement 
that  sexual  reproduction  tends  to  eliminate  variants 
and  to  keep  the  species  homogeneous.  But,  since  he 
argues  that  by  reason  of  intercrossing  "  each  individual 
human  being-  has  in  him  a  drop  of  blood  of  each  human 
being  who  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,"  one  is  temp- 
ted to  ask  how  it  is  that  the  human  species  still  show 
such  remarkable  diversity. 

Dr.  Nicolai 's  goal  is  so  desirable,  his  lines  of  ap- 
proach so  interesting  and  in  general  so  well-laid,  that  it 
is  regrettable  to  find  him  getting  off  the  track  just 
where  it  traverses  a  region  that  should  be  most  familiar 
to  him.  We  may  remember  that  a  famous  heart- 
specialist,  even  a  professor  of  physiology,  cannot  al- 
ways keep  up  with  the  rapid  advances  in  branches  of 


biology  so  diverse  as  palaeontology  and  genetics, 
especially  when  in  solitary  confinement.  But  Dr. 
Nicolai's  case  docs  not  fall  with  his  unsound  inferences, 
for  the  biological  argument  is  really  one  from  analogy. 
The  militarists — not  in  Germany  alone — have  appealed 
to  the  Struggle  for  Existence  as  warranting  the  per- 
petuation of  warfare.  They  have  regarded  it  as  a 
method  of  progressive  evolution.  Dr.  Nicolai  has  no 
difficulty  in  exposing  this  misinterpretation  of  Darwin, 
but  he  is  less  neat  than  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  whose 
book,  though,  of  course,  unknown  to  him,  should  be 
familiar  to  English  readers. 

Let  us  pass  then  to  a  more  constructive  argument. 
Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  repeatedly 
seen  an  association  of  individuals  to  form  a  colony,  and 
each  such  colony  becomes  more  integrated  until  it  too 
may  pass  for  an  individual.  Then  the  process  may  be 
repeated,  so  that  these  individuals  of  the  second  order 
group  themselves  into  colonLs  and  then  into  individuals 
of  a  third  order.  A  common  bath-sponge  exemplifies 
such  a  tertiary  individual.  Correlated  with  this  pro- 
cess is  a  change  in  the  primary  and  secondary  individ- 
uals. They  become  specialised,  some  for  collecting 
food,  some  for  digesting  it,  others  for-  defence  against 
enemies,  and  others  for  reproducing  the  whole  colony. 
Such  an  integrated  colony  as  the  Portuguese  Man-o'- 
War  jelly-fish  is  therefore  an  organism,  and  the 
secondary  individuals  that  compose  it  are  themselves 
the  bodily  organs.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  the 
physical  connection  between  the  components  is  re- 
tained, but  a  bee-hive  or  an  ant-hill  is  no  less  an  organ- 
ism, because  the  individual  insects  are  physically  separa- 
ted. The  essence  of  an  organism  is  that  the  loss  of  any 
one  set  of  organs  induces  the  decay  or  death  of  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  organ  individuals  need  not  be  of  the 
same  species,  for  there  are  associations  of  two  or  even 
three  quite  different  forms  so  intimately  united  as  to  lead 
an  individual  life,  and  perishing,  if  divided.  Man  is  the 
animal  that  above  all  others  forms  associations.  The 
family,  the  city  or  tribe,  the  state,  the  kingdom,  the 
Union,  the  empire  :  these  are  successive  stages  of  group- 
ing, integration,  and  regrouping  ;  and  that  each  of  these 
in  turn  is  one  body  with  its  component  members  has 
been  familiar  knowledge  since  the  days  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  We  at  least  need  not 
be  told  that,  when  bakers  or  miners  cease  work,  the 
whole  body  suffers.  Dr.  Nicolai  says  little  of  all  this, 
and  indeed  regards  the  recent  growth  of  nationalism  as 
a  step  backward.  From  of  old,  it  is  true,  there  have 
been  ideals  of  universal  brotherhood  and  an  occasional 
alliance  or  federation  more  embracing  or  more  durable 
than  usual.  Kant  in  1784  even  suggested  a  League  of 
Nations.  But  this  presupposes  nations.  The  awaken- 
ing of  national  consciousness,  or  the  integration  of  the 
territorial  assemblage  into  a  nation,  is  then  the  neces- 
sary stage  on  which  the  wider  grouping  of,  say,  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  will  be  erected.  No  doubt, 
when  integration  has  been  effected  by  force,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  and  not  by  mutual 
interest,  a  break-up  must  ensue  and  may  appear  retro- 
gressive to  some.  But  the  tendency  remains,  and  all 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Nicolai  that  the  increase  of  inter- 
communication, the  more  intimate  relations  between 
different  peoples,  and  the  growing  inter-dependence  of 
States,  are  among  those  natural  processes  which 
inevitably  lead  to  the  organisation  of  the  whole  world, 
and  make  human  brotherhood  a  concept  not  of  myth- 
ology or  zoology,  not  of  sentiment  or  mysticism,  but 
one  of  practical  benefit  and  Real-politik.  It  is  not  the 
hypertrophy  of  armies,  not  the  immensity  of  terror,  not 
the  stagnation  of  trenches  and  blockades  that  will  end 
warfare.  Wars  will  cease  because  the  members  of  one 
body  do  not  fight  among  themselves ;  the  eye  does  not 
say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.  That  day  is 
still  far  off,  and  it  will  not  be  brought  nearer  by  the 
majesty  of  a  Treaty  or  the  power  of  a  League.  What 
may  hasten  it  will  be  our  recognition  of  the  way  in 
which  it  will  come — by  the  paths  of  loving-kindness 
and  mutual  aid.  Let  this  then  be  the  religion  of  States 
no  less  than  of  individuals  :  faith  in  the  peaceful  im- 
provement of  the  world,  a  hope  powerful  enough  to  act 
as  a  spring  of  progress1,  the  love  that  embraces  in  one 
family  all  the  diverse  races  of  mankind. 
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THE  CRASH. 

Russia's  Ruin.     By  E.  H.  Wilcox.    Chapman  &  Hall. 
15s.  net. 

Under   Cossack   and    Bolshevik.     By    Rhoda  Power. 
Methuen.    7s.  net. 

THOSE  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting- 
Russia  and  have  met  Russians  out  of  their  own 
country,  find  themselves  very  definitely  in  one  of  two 
minds  about  them  ;  either  strongly  influenced  by  the  un- 
deniable charm  of  the  Eastern  Slav,  his  alertness  and 
adaptability,  his  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  and  appreciation  of  all  in- 
tellectual development,  or  roused  to  indignation  by  his 
apparent  futility,  the  fatal  facility  of  seeing  both  sides 
of  a  question  which  makes  action  impossible  and  ren- 
ders an)  decision  taken  almost  certain  to  be  reversed 
within  a  few  minutes,  his  love  of  endless  discussion  on 
abstract  subjects  which  present  no  interest  to  the  aver- 
age Englishman — in  a  word,  the  triumph  of  thought 
aver  deed.  The  Russian  cannot  make  up  his  mind,  be- 
cause his  mind  is  the  thing  that  matters  to  him,  and  not 
the  mere  doing  of  the  commonplace  tasks  necessary  to 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  daily  round. 
In  a  world  of  dreamers,  where  good  things  could  be  ob- 
tained without  personal  effort,  in  which  beautiful 
theories  and  high  ideals  could  assure  comfort  and 
leisure,  the  Russian  would  lead  the  way  to  an  earthly 
Paradise,  but  in  the  present  turmoil  of  push  and  press 
he  must  either  be  led,  or  go  under.  Would  the  course 
of  events  since  1914  have  been  altered,  if  the  Ger- 
mans employed  in  the  various  Ministries  when  war 
broke  out  had  remained  at  their  posts?  In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mechanism  of  ad- 
ministration from  going  to  pieces  under  the  heavy  strain 
to  which  it  was  unexpectedly  subjected,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  the  trained  officials  must 
have  contributed  seriously  to  the  general  dislocation. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  the  per- 
centage of  Germans  in  the  Civil  Service  was  32  and  in 
the  various  Ministries  as  follows  : — Foreign  Affairs,  57 
per  cent.  ;  Home  Affairs,  27  per  cent.  ;  Finance,  27  per 
cent.  ;  Ways  and  Communications,  34  per  cent.  ;  Post 
and  Telegraphs,  62  per  cent.  ;  War,  46  per  cent.  ;  Ma- 
rine, 39  per  cent.  ;  High  Military  Command,  41  per 
cent.  The  complicated  network  of  the  Spy  System, 
which  caught  Minister,  merchant,  soldier,  workman, 
priest,  and  peasant  within  its  toils,  had  undermined 
the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  the 
Government  and  in  each  other.  When  after  the  first 
months  of  the  Army's  brilliant  effort,  achieved  at  great 
cost,  the  State  machinery  broke  down  completely,  this 
lack  of  confidence  sapped  the  energy  of  the  whole  na- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and 
Towns.  Their  efforts  to  improve  transport,  organize 
the  production  of  war  material,  make  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded  at  the  base  and  the  refugees  Hying 
before  the  enemy  were,  however,  powerless  to  stay  the 
dry  rot  eating  its  way  through  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity, In  1916  certain  regiments  had  already  refused 
to  go  forward  and  the  shooting  (,f  deserters  failed  to  re- 
store discipline  in  the  army.  The  Russian  peasant 
contemplates  death  with  a  stoicism  unnatural  to  other 
Western  nationalities,  the  disgrace  would  not  trouble 
him,  for  "God  will  understand  "  is  his  invariable  com- 
ment, when  threatened  with  punishment.  An  admir- 
able soldier  with  great  powers  of  endurance,  when  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and  of  the  inte- 
grity of  his  learlers,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  ad- 
vance, when  he  begins  to  doubt  the  one  or  the  other 
The  habit  of  obedience  to  force  may  be  strong,  but 
the  habit  of  evasion  is  stronger. 

'  Russia's  Ruin  '  is  based  on  articles  published  in  the 
Fortnightly,  and  though  the  author  has  not  given  a 
complete  and  connected  account  of  the  Revolution,  his 

descriptions  of  the  events  or  persons  he  considers  re- 
sponsible lor  the  Collapse  of  Russia  are  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  subject.  In  the  opening  chapter  or 
"prelude,"  a  short  survey  is  given  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  made  far-reaching  political 

changes  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  gradual  shrink- 
ing of  the  average  peasant-holding  and  the  system  un- 
der which  the  land  was  distributed  were  answerable  foi 


the  discontent  among  the  large  body  of  men  living  on 
the  land,  while  over-taxation  and  recurrent  famines 
helped  to  intensify  the  intolerable  conditions  in  which 
150,000,000  of  the  population  lived.  Speaking  of  the 
necessary  land  reforms  question  the  author  points  out 
that  the  "  first  two  Doumas  were  assemblies  of  excited 
and  impracticable  visionaries,  without  political  experi- 
ence, and  imbued  with  the  idea  that  all  the  complex 
wrongs  of  the  old  Russia  could  be  put  right  in  a 
moment  by  clothing  pious  intentions  in  statutory 
forms.  Left  to  themselves  they  would  probably  have 
reduced  the  Empire  to  chaos  in  six  months."  'The 
Old  Regime,'  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  book, 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial  of  the  War  Min- 
ister, General  Soukhomlinov,  whose  lack  of  system  and 
iorethought  were  largely  responsible  for  the  breakdown 
of  the  army.  On  his  death-bed  (191 1)  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Stolypin,  handing  over  his  reports  to  Count  Ko- 
kovtsov,  his  successor,  said,  "  The  national  defence  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  man.  He  is  untrust- 
worthy and  cannot  inspire  necessary  respect.  The  dis- 
order in  his  department  alarms  me.  He  will  bring  us 
to  ruin."  The  chapters  dealing  with  Sturmer  and  his 
blackmailing  secretary,  Manasevich-Manouilov,  the 
spy,  Col.  Miassoyedov,  in  command  of  the  Gendarme- 
rie at  the  important  frontier  station  of  Verzhbolovo 
where  the  main  line  from  East  Prussia  crosses  into 
Russian  territory,  Prince  Andronnikov,  one  of  the 
"  dark  forces,"  Prototopopov,  who  was  told  by  Count 
Bobrinsky  in  the  Douma  that  "  no  man  in  Russia  could 
in  two  months  have  brought  upon  himself  such  distrust 
and  such  hatred  as  are  concentrated  on  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,"  show  the' power  that  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  that  were  unscrupulous  and  corrupt. 

The  second  part  of  the  book — '  The  New  Regime  ' — 
deals  with  the  Revolution  itself,  the  descent  from  the 
high  ideals  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  the  triumph  of 
Bolshevism.  Justice  is  done  to  Kerensky's  attempt  to 
revive  the  offensive  spirit  in  the  army  and  to  preserve 
national  unity,  but  after  the  failure  of  his  great  effort 
he  "  oeased  to  be  a  prophet  and  priest,  and  once  more 
became  a  mere  politician."  The  conflict  between  Ke- 
rensky  and  General  Kornilov,  the  final  turning  point  of 
the  Revolution,  is  described  at  some  length,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  circumstances 
Kornilov  was  right  and  Kerensky  was  wrong.  No 
Commander-in-Chief  could  lead  an  army  in  which  every 
regiment  had  its  Committee  interfering  with  the  su- 
preme authority,  wasting  valuable  time  in  feverish  dis- 
cussion whether  the  attack  against  the  enemy  should 
be  renewed,  or  whether  the  Germans  were  good  fel- 
lows, who  did  not  want  to  fight  and  therefore  should  be 
left  alone.  In  the  conflict  Kerensky  succeeded,  but  his 
success  proved  his  ruin,  for  immediately  the  Bolsheviks 
realized  their  power,  and  in  gaining  control  of  the  Pe- 
trograd  Soviet   became  masters  of  the  situation. 

In  '  Under  Cossack  and  Bolshevik,'  Miss  Power  has 
given  us  a  series  of  vivid  sketches  of  life  in  a  town  in 
South  Russia  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution. 
They  arc  impressionistic  and  full  of  power,  but  they 
must  not  be  accepted  as  descriptive  of  general  condi- 
tions. We  doubt  whether  any  Russian  would  ever  speak 
of  the  peasants  as  "  real  pigs."  Was  Miss  Power  gov- 
erness in  the  family  of  a  Jewish  nouveau  richc?  Her 
pupil  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  companion  and  we 
cannot  feel  sorry  for  her  employers  when  they  are 
obliged  to  escape  before  the  Bolshevik  advance.  They 
leave  Miss  Power  behind  in  the  luxuriously  furnished 
villa,  because,  being  an  Englishwoman,  she  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  ! 

CHURCH  STUDIES  FROM  Till-  NCDE. 
Bishop  Croft's   'The    Naked    Truth.'     Reprinted  by 

Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford.   Chatto  &  Windus.    5s.  net. 

AT  the  Reformation  there  was  a  queer  sect  of 
"  Adamites,"  who  symbolized  their  return  to  the 
slate  of  innocence  by  going  about  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
Clothes,  we  read  in  llolv  Writ,  were  a  consequence  ol 
the  fall.      The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  like  fallen  Adam, 
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wears  an  apron,  but  he  too  desires,  like  his  predecessor 
Herbert  Croft,  to  strip  truth  to  the  buff.  Unfortun- 
ately he  is  accused  of  flaying  her  as  well.  How  much 
of  the  Church  system  is  vesture  and  how  much  is  skin, 
muscle  and  flesh?  Nay,  is  it  not  possible  that  he  is  sub- 
tracting something  from  the  basal  osseous  structure? 
Controversialists  who  denounce  their  opponents  for  un- 
willingness to  surrender  indifferent  forms  which  the  op- 
ponents deny  to  be  forms,  or  indifferent,  are  unlikely  to 
make  much  way.  As  Sydney  Smith  said  of  two  village 
wives  in  their  cottage  doors  arguing  heatedly  across  the 
road,  "They  will  never  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  since 
they  are  arguing  from  opposite  premises." 

He  rbert  Croft,  a  predecessor  of  Bishop  Henson  in 
the  See  of  Hereford,  was  born  in  1603,  the  year  that 
Scotland  annexed  England,  and  died  soon  alter  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  W  hen  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
at  Oxford,  his  father,  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Hereford,  embraced  the  ascetic  Benedictine 
rule  and  so  the  son  passed  to  St.  Omer's  and  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Rome.  Returning  to  England  in  early 
manhood,  Croft  was  recovered  to  Anglicanism  by  Bis- 
hop Morton,  was  encouraged  by  Laud  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  and  received  rapid  promotion  from  the 
favour  of  Charles  I.,  who  employed  him,  when  war 
broke  out,  as  a  confidential  agent,  to  the  hazard,  An- 
thony Wood  remarks,  of  his  life.  He  was  within  an 
ace  of  being  shot  in  the  pulpit  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
where  he  was  Dean  de  jure,  for  preaching  boldly 
against  sacrilege.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  being  one  of  the  two  prelates  that 
Charles  II.  declared  he  could  not  have  a  bad  sermon 
from.  As  a  diocesan,  Sir  Herbert  (as  he  had  now  be- 
come], was  unwearied  in  tightening  discipline,  in  im- 
proving the  qualifications  and  relieving  the  poverty  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  pastoral  oversight  of  his  flock.  He 
evidently  had  a  good  heart,  but  his  present  editor  con- 
siders that  his  conscience  was  more  considerable  than 
his  understanding,  or  his  learning.  "  Loyal,  affectionate 
and  zealous,  he  was  also  dictatorial  and  prejudiced  ;  his 
candour  was  matched  by  his  obstinacy."  Bishop  Hen- 
son  further  observes,  with  surprising  frankness,  that 
Croft's  contemptuous  attitude  towards  opponents  was 
not  exactly  conciliatory,  and  that  this  is  a  besetting 
fault  of  the  Latitudinarian. 

'  The  Naked  Truth  '  repays  study  as  a  boldly  latitu- 
dinarian document ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  latter-day  Modernist,  for  its  irreducible  standard  of 
orthodoxy  is  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  historic  state- 
ments of  which  are  the  special  stumbling-block  of 
Liberalism.  Again,  Bishop  Croft  employs  the  highest 
sacerdotal  language  about  the  "  Divine  power  of  or- 
dination" and  the  "  Holy  Order  of  priesthood, "  which  is 
even  more  supernatural  than  the  episcopate,  and  dwells 
again  and  again  with  terrific  phraseology  on  the  "  high 
and  holy  power  of  the  Keys,"  excommunication  involv- 
ing "sentence  to  everlasting  flames,"  and  absolution 
"sentence  of  eternal  life."  The  laity  (such  as  chan- 
cellors] commit  sacrilege,  when  they  meddle  with  spir- 
itual matters.  Croft  pleads  for  comprehension  of  dis- 
senters from  the  Church,  or,  if  they  will  not  be  com- 
prehended, for  toleration.  But  the  civil  magistrate 
must  not  hold  the  sword  in  vain  against  subverters  of 
the  faith  once  committed  to  the  saints,  or  suffer  any 
new  doctrine  to  be  set  on  foot,  as  being  of  man.  Passive 
obedience  to  authority  is  also  inculcated.  These  and 
other  positions  of  Bishop  Croft  can  hardly  be  to  the 
liking  of  his  latest  successor  in  the  throne  of  Hereford, 
who  speaks  of  Croft's  mind  as  candid  but  embarrassed, 
honest  but  confused. 


The  stumbling-blocks  which  he  desires  to  remove  are 
threefold,  h  irst,  defects  in  the  Church,  such  as  an  un- 
catechized  people  and  a  pedantically  learned  clergy. 
Secondly,  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  presbyterian  suc- 
cession of  Orders,  which  succession  it  is  assumed, 
somewhat  unhistorically,  that  the  foreign  reformed 
communions  claim.  Thirdly,  unnecessary  ceremonies. 
The  "prime  Primitive"  Church  had  only  "the  simple 
naked  truth  without  any  surplice  to  cover  it."  Bow- 
ing to  the  altar,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  the 
marriage  ring  and  kneeling  at  Communion,  are  the  ex- 
amples which  the  Bishop  takes.  He  urges  that  both 
prelatist  and  puritan  "  acknowledg  they  are  meer  cere- 
monies indifferent."  This,  however,  was  certainly  not 
acknowledged  by  either  side  as  regards  kneeling  at 
Communion.  And  even  indifferent  ceremonies  may  as- 
sume importance  as  symbols  of  a  general  position.  The 
Puritan  objected  even  to  the  corner-cap  and  everyday 
outdoor  priestly  apparel  as  implying  continuity  with  the 
pre-Reformation  religion.  The  Prayer  Book  con- 
formist, on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  there  is  a  wider 
and  vaster  Christian  re-union  than  the  domestic  one, 
and  clings  to  the  tokens  of  >yne-ness  with  the  Church  of 
all  lands  and  ages.  Moreover,  lapse  of  time  has 
obliterated  the  nonconformist  horror  of  surplices, 
organs,  wedding  rings,  and  other  relics  of  the  Amorite. 
Nor  would  Croft  for  a  moment  tolerate  "  popish  "  cere- 
monies which  he  admits  are  primitive,  and  even 
scriptural,  such  as  the  use  of  chrism.  No  Amoritish 
relics  of  early  education  in  him  at  any  rate.  Evidently 
a  kind-hearted  and  good  Bishop,  yearning  over  strayed 
sheep,  but  a  divine  of  intellectual  limitations. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID. 

Gashka  :  My  Life  as  Peasant,  Exile  and  Soldier.  By 
Maria  Botchkareva.  Set  down  by  Isaac  Don 
Levine.    Constable.    8s.  6d.  net. 

WE  do  not  wonder  that  this  book  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  many  English  reviewers,  seeking  in  it  for 
history,  politics,  and  the  like.  Maria  Botchkareva  is  a 
peasant  woman  of  the  poorest  class,  who  looks  on  life 
from  their  point  of  view,  with  a  strength  of  character 
more  often  found  among  Russian  women  than  in  their 
men-folk.  She  is  a  great  Russian,  settled  in  the  East 
of  Siberia  as  a  peasant  emigrant,  and  has  had  to  earn 
her  livelihood  by  manual  toil  as  house  servant,  road- 
maker,  and  shop-keeper.  Constituted  authority  re- 
vealed itself  to  her  in  a  long  series  of  oppressions,  but 
through  it  all  she  retained  her  faith  in  God  and  in  Rus- 
sia. In  November,  1914,  she  presented  herself  at 
Tomsk,  after  a  two  months'  journey  from  Gakutsk,  as 
a  recruit ;  and,  when  she  was  rejected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Tsar  for  permission  to 
serve,  which  was  granted.  Henceforward  she  served 
in  a  line  regiment  at  the  front,  living  with  the  men  as 
so  many  brothers,  and  had  won  several  medals,  and  the 
rank  of  sergeant-major,  before  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
Her  story  is  the  story  of  the  common  soldier — even  in- 
cluding the  treachery  of  the  General  who  rode  along  the 
front  line  unharmed,  waving  his  handkerchief  when  he 
halted  at  the  weak  places  in  the  Russian  defence.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  and  the  cry  of  Peace  or  Victory, 
then  the  period  of  meetings  and  fraternisation  with  the 
Germans,  the  formation  of  regimental  committees,  and 
the  abandonment  of  fighting  for  talk.  Her  good 
peasant  soul  was  vexed,  and  she  got  leave  to  go  to 
Petrograd  to  stir  up  the  authorities.  Here  she  formed 
the  idea  of  enlisting  a  woman's  "battalion  of  death," 
to  shame  the  Russian  soldiers  into  action.     It  was  easy 
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enough  to  get  fifteen  hundred  women  together,  but 
Maria  Botch kareva  would  not  allow  a  regimental  com- 
mittee to  be  formed,  even  in  face  of  Kerensky's  repeated 
orders  to  her  to  create  one.  She  got  her  way,  but  with 
numbers  reduced  to  three  hundred,  and  arrived  at  the 
front  in  time  to  witness  the  deliquescence  of  the  army 
and  the  destruction  of  her  battalion.  She  describes  the 
murder  of  a  popular  colonel  by  his  own  men,  trodden  to 
death  for  want  of  the  proper  phrase  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd.  She  herself  was  lined  up  to  be  shot 
by  a  Bolshevik  firing-party,  and  was  only  saved  by  a 
miracle,  and  finally  escaped  from  Moscow  in  March, 
1918,  to  Vladivostock  and  thence  to  America  and  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  not  usually  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on 
the  co-operation  of  journalists  with  illiterate  authors  : 
the  results  are  marked  too  often  by  the  illiteracy  of  the 
authors  and  the  "journalese  "  of  the  scribe.  But  this 
book  is  a  notable  exception.  Gashka  may  be  illiterate, 
but  she  has  lived  a  life  of  action  and  has  mixed  on  terms 
of  equality — that  equality  which  can  exist  only  in  Rus- 
sia between  great  folk  and  lowly — with  the  foremost 
people  in  her  country.  The  book  bears  the  impress  of 
her  mind.  She  has  come  out  of  the  depths  as  truly  as 
Gorki,  but  with  this  difference,  that  her  motive  power 
was  a  love  of  Russia,  while  his  is  a  hatred  of  society. 
Her  story  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Russia  during  the  war. 

THE  BROOK. 

The.  Old  Madhouse.    By  William  de  Morgan.  Heine- 
mann.    7s.  net. 

IT  must  have  happened  but  rarely  that  an  experienced 
and  insatiable  devourer  of  novels  should  find  him- 
self making  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  a  novelist 
of  repute  in  a  posthumous  book.  Yet,  by  pure  acci- 
dent, such  is  the  case  of  the  present  reviewer,  who 
knew  William  de  Morgan  slightly,  liked  him  person- 
ally, and  admired  his  creative  power  as  a  fictile  artist. 
As  a  writer  he  will  in  future  live  in  our  memory  as  hav- 
ing written  one  of  the  half-dozen  works  of  fiction  which 
forced  us  to  at  least  four  determined  efforts  of  the  will 
to  get  through  them,  and  when  we  had  reached  p.  555, 
where  the  author  left  his  unfinished  tale  with  one-third 
of  it  still  to  run,  phrases  from  our  schoolboy  reading 
recurred  to  the  mind.  "  Such  a_book  might,  before  the 
deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa 
and  Shalum.  .  .  On  every  subject  .  .  .he  pro- 
duced three  times  as  many  pages  as  another  man ;  and 
one  of  his  pages  is  as  tedious  as  another  man's  three. 
His  book  is  swelled  to  vast  dimensions  ...  by 
episodes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  ac- 
tion .  .  .  and  by  reflections  which,  when  they 
happen  to  be  just,  are  so  obvious  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  .  .  There 
is  neither  foreground  nor  background  in  his  delinea- 
tion," and  soon.  We  make  no  apology  for  these  rem- 
iniscences; they  exactly  apply  to  the  novel  before  us. 
Mr.  de  Morgan  is  a  literary  artist,  but  his  method  re- 
minds us  of  Gulliver's  description  of  the  maids  of  hon- 
our at  Brobdingnag,  where  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  eye  go  to  build  up  his  impres- 
sion of  their  beauty. 

In  an  ordinary  way  we  regard  it  as  distinctly  unfair 
to  an  author  to  reveal  his  plot,  but  in  this  case  such  a 
rule  docs  not  obtain.  People  who  read  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan, being  bound  by  the  limitation  set  on  human  life, 
do  not  read  him  for  his  story,  but  for  his  method  of 
lolling  it.  Two  friends,  Fred  and  Charles,  are  engaged 
to  two  young  ladies,  Cinty  and  Lucy.  Fred  proposes 
thai  they  should  share  a  large  house,  and  Fred's  uncle 
and  trustee,  Dr.  Carteret,  goes  to  look  at  the  house — 
and  disappears.  A  hundred  pages  are  taken  to  develop 
the  relations  between  the  young  couples  and  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Cinty,  another  180  to  bring  about  the 
separation  of  Fred  and  Cinty  on  account  of  his  feeling 
for  Lucy,  and  the  growth  of  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
K red's  mother  that  her  brother-in-law  had  been  in  love 
with  her  all  his  life  and  had  concealed  it  from  every- 
one. Another  hundred  brings  about  Fred's  veiled  con- 
fession to  Lucy  1  and  by  p.  542,  Fred  has  run  away  in  a 


hundred  pages,  and  Charles  has  quarrelled  with  Lucy 
over  a  detected  untruth,  and  Lucy  has  run  away  from 
him.  On  p.  542  Dr.  Carteret's  ghost,  after  two  or 
three  futile  attempts,  appears  to  Charles  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Fred  that  a  man  can  hide  his  love  from  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so — rather  late, 
since  by  this  time  Lucy  has  found  out  Fred  and  ap- 
pealed for  his  protection.  Mrs.  De  Morgan  completes 
the  story  in  ten  pages,  where  on  the  scale  of  the  book 
another  two  hundred  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  De  Morgan  has  been  compared  to  Dickens,  and 
we  quite  see  the  analogy.  But  he  is  more  lengthy  and 
infinitely  less  amusing.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
observing  temperament,  and  his  minute  touches 
are  excellent,  but  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  reader's 
imagination,  he  never  raises  him  to  the  pitch  of  a  part- 
ner in  the  creation  of  a  character.  Dr.  Carteret's  dead 
presence  pervades  the  book ;  that  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
he  wet-blankets  it  instead  of  lighting  it  up  with  recur- 
rent flashes.  Lucy's  coquetry  in  her  long  progress 
from  charmer  to  temptress  becomes  a  bore,  and  even 
Elbows,  Cinty 's  sister,  and  the  favourite  of  the  author, 
is  badly  managed. 


PICTURESQUE. 
The  Red  One.    By  Jack  London.    Mills  &  Boon.  6s. 

ALL  the  four  stories  in  this  volume  have  the  strong 
qualities — the  rugged  picturesqueness,  swift 
movement,  and  racy  dialogue — which  made  the  late 
Jack  London  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  his 
time.  Few  novelists  have  dipped  their  pens  more  vig- 
orously in  "the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse,"  or 
dealt  more  graphically  with  primitive  life  in  remote 
corners  of  the  earth.  His  fine  descriptive  powers  are 
admirably  illustrated  in  '  The  Red  One,'  in  which  an 
adventurous  scientist  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  pecu- 
liarly unsavoury  tribe  of  cannibals,  and  in  '  Like  Ar- 
gus of  the  Ancient  Times,'  in  which  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  regarded  by  all  his  sons  and  daughters  as 
"cracked,"  endures  the  hardships  of  a  journey  to 
Klondyke  and  returns  with  a  large  fortune.  These 
two  stories  also  illustrate  Mr.  London's  defects;  one 
is  wilfully  gruesome,  and  the  other  wantonly  improb- 
able. In  'The  Hussy,'  in  which  an  engine-driver  goes 
in  search  of  gold  in  the  company  of  an  Indian  girl,  and 
in  'The  Princess,'  in  which  three  horrible  degraded 
tramps  relate  the  amorous  adventures  of  their  youthful 
days,  the  lack  of  probability  does  not  matter;  they 
avowedly  belong  to  the  order  of  "  tall  stories,"  and  no- 
body who  is  wise  enough  to  enjoy  their  humour  will 
be  foolish  enough  to  regret  their  unreality.  But  '  Like 
Argus  of  the  Ancient  Times,'  with  its  singularly  at- 
tractive sketch  of  Old  Tarwater,  is  seriously  marred  by 
its  needless  want  of  likelihood.  Mr.  London's  fond- 
ness for  verb-making  remained  with  him  to  the  last. 
"Glimpsed,"  "spiralled,"  and  "birthed,"  are  among 
the  base  coins  which  he  here  flings  into  the  well  of 
English.  They  give  a  sham  conciseness  to  a  style  that 
was  quite  brisk  enough  without  them. 
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A  MODERN  GIRL. 

The  Revolt  of   Youth.    By   Mrs.    Coralie  Hobson. 
Werner  Laurie.  6s. 

FICTION  repeats  itself  more  persistently  than  his- 
tory. Here,  once  again,  the  sordid  aspects  of 
theatrical  life  in  a  third-rate  touring  company  are  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  oft-told  tale — the  petty  jealousies,  the 
absurd  artificiality,  the  wearisome  jargon,  the  squalid 
lodgings,  the  vulgar  intrigues — is  told  with  an  unusual 
touch  of  intimacy  and  power.  The  heroine,  in  whom 
the  sexual  instinct  is  highly  developed,  is  something  of 
a  rebel  all  her  life.  "  What  is  all  this  rot  about  dam- 
nation?" she  asks  her  mother  when  she  reaches  the 
discreet  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  playing 
incessantly  with  her  emotions,  she  contrives  in  later 
years  to  escape  the  fitting  answer  to  her  question.  Per- 
haps she  does  not.  At  the  close  of  these  "murky  re- 
collections," as  she  not  unjustly  calls  them,  she  re- 
cords her  marriage  to  a  country  doctor,  but  there  is  a 
prematrimonial  scene — not  inappropriately  depicted  on 
the  highly-coloured  cover  of  the  book — which  is  hardly 
suggestive  of  domestic  happiness.  It  would  deserve 
to  be  called  daring,  if  many  other  feminine  pens  had 
not  made  it  almost  conventional.  Mrs.  Coralie  Hob- 
son,  whose  first  novel  this  is,  has  a  keen  sense  of  char- 
acter, and  writes  with  ease.  She  may  do  more  justice 
to  her  powers  if  she  remembers  that  the  unpleasant 
things  of  life  are  only  a  part  of  it.  They  who  revolt 
may  themselves  be  revolting. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  Cocktails,'  by  Lieut.  C.  Patrick  Thompson  (Collins,  7s.  6d. 
net),  is  a  collection  of  excellent  flying  stories  reprinted  from 
Flying,  the  aeronautical  journal.  They  range  from  tragedy  to 
pure  light  comedy  and  show  that  the  author  has  a  considerable 
power  over  the  resources  of  his  art.  The  most  striking  of  them 
are  two  tales  of  the  fascination  of  the  upper  air  and  the  hallucina- 
tions that  it  sets  up  in  the  imagination  of  a  sensitive  youth, 
though  the  author's  touch  in  his  gayer  moments  will  probably  find 
more  admirers.    We  predict  a  great  success  for  these  stories. 

'  Firecracker  Jane,'  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines  (Hurst  and 
Blackett,  6s.  9d.  net.),  is  an  American  story  of  the  Mexican 
border,  wherein  the  heroine,  whose  explosive  qualities  have  earned 
her  sobriquet,  runs  away  from  her  father  to  marry  a  Mexican  pa- 
triot cousin.  Her  subsequent  adventures  include  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  her  capture  by  brigands,  her  escape,  and  rescue  by 


the  Major  Dobbin  of  the  story,  an  aviator  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  romance  breaks  new  ground  for  English  readers,  and 
should  leave  them  breathless  but  interested. 

'  The  Countess  of  Zklle,'  by  Morice  Gerard  (Oldham,  6s. 
net.)  is  a  romance  by  a  writer  of  experience,  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  enough  work  into  the  details  or  the  writing.  A 
lieutenant  of  .Marlborough,  sent  on  urgent  secret  service,  turns 
aside  from  his  duty  to  rescue  a  lady  in  danger,  and,  having  res- 
cued her,  returns  to  his  duty.  He  achieves  his  mission  and  no 
one  seems  to  take  any  notice  of  his  dereliction.  The  story  intro- 
duces us  to  Louvois  (who  succeeds  Colbert),  Louis  Quatorze,  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  and  Turenne. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  motor-scooter  has  already  achieved  a  success 
that  is  rather  remarkable.  Probably  few  readers  of 
this  journal  have  any  great  desire  to  scoot,  and  the 
writer  shares  their  lack  of  enthusiasm.  But  he  is  far 
from  pouring  cold  water  on  this  new  entrant  to  the 
realms  of  motoring,  for  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  there 
are  possibilities  in  it.  Provided  that  its  limitations  in 
power,  speed,  and  range  of  action  are  duly  recognised, 
the  motor  scooter  may  serve  quite  a  useful  purpose  as 
a  runabout  mount.  We  rather  regret  that  a  machine 
of  this  type  participated  in  the  recent  London-Edin- 
burgh motorcycle  trial  and  gallantly  struggled  to  be- 
yond Doncaster.  While  this  was  a  most  creditable 
performance  for  the  scooter  concerned,  it  was  liable  to 
create  a  false  impression  among  prospective  pur- 
chasers. The  scooter  must  be  regarded  as  a  short  dis- 
tance runabout  pure  and  simple. 

The  motor  scooter  consists,  mainly,  of  a  small  plat- 
form propelled  by  a  diminuitive  petrol  engine.  It  has, 
of  course,  two  wheels  placed  bicycle  fashion,  and  in 
most  examples  the  driving  power  is  applied  to  the  front 
wheel,  the  steering  is  on  the  handle-bar  principle.  To 
stand  or  not  to  stand  is  still  a  contentious  point  among 
scooter  enthusiasts.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  if  a 
seat  is  provided,  one  is  practically  turning  the  vehicle 
into  a  motorcycle.  But  people  who  have  already 
scooted  extensively,  tell  us  that  standing  is  decidedly 
uncomfortable  alter  a  short  distance  has  been  covered, 
and  we  can  well  believe  them.  Some  designs  we  have 
already  seen  are  quite  uncompromising  on  this  point, 
and  no  seat  is  fitted.  We  are  certainly  surprised  that 
at  least  one  scooter  relies  on  coil  and  battery  ignition. 
A  small  magneto,  it  occurs  to  us,  would  have  been  a 
much  better  proposition.  Simplicity  and  lightness  are 
two  essentials  of  a  runabout  of  this  description.  If 
the  scooter  is  to  become  popular,  it  must  certainly  be 
sold  at  a  low  price,  as  few  purchasers  would  care 
to  pay  a  sum  that  would  purchase  a  lightweight  motor 


cycle  of  much  greater  capabilities.  We  observe  that 
the  Auto-Cycle  Union  has  issued  a  provisional  defini- 
tion of  what  a  motor  scooter  should  be.  This  restricts 
the  cylinder  capacity  to  200  c.c,  prohibits  pedals  for 
propulsion,  and  limits  the  weight  not  including  fuel, 
oil  or  water,  to  60  lbs.  Within  this  definition  there 
should  be  no  technical  difficulty  in  producing  a  scooter 
that  would  give  reliable  service  within  its  recognised 
capacity  at  an  unusually  small  running  cost.  Both  to 
the  car  owner  and  the  prospective  motorist  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  fascination  in  the  idea  of  carrying  one's  motor 
from  the  house  to  the  road  and  starting  with  a  push  to 
the  golf  links  or  tennis  courts.  We  think,  also,  that 
a  good  many  ladies  will  look  with  favour  upon  the 
motor  scooter  for  shopping,  visiting,  and  short  jaunts. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  several 
cases  in  which  prospective  purchasers  have  placed  or- 
ders for  cars  at  an  approximate  price  for  future  de- 
livery, only  to  be  quoted  by  the  seller  at  a  price  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate  when  the 
vehicle  is  ready.  The  buyer  is  then  faced  with  two 
alternatives.  He  has  cither  to  take  delivery  at  the  in- 
creased price,  or  to  rescind  the  deal  and  receive  back 
his  deposit.  The  trader  in  the  latter  event  has  had  the 
use  of  the  deposit,  in  some  cases  a  very  substantial 
amount,  and  has  not  paid  interest  on  it  when  it  is  re- 
turned. .To  meet  this,  one  might  suggest  that  intend- 
ing purchasers  should  make  it  a  condition  in  placing 
such  orders,  that  if  the  price  at  the  date  of  delivery  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  figure,  the  deposit  shall  be  returned, 
together  with  interest  at  a  specified  rate  for  the  time  in 
which  the  trader  has  had  the  use  of  the  money.  Cer- 
tainly, many  motor  agents  appear  just  now  to  be  tak- 
ing orders  which  they  know  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  execute  for  a  considerable  time,  and  by  ob- 
taining deposits  they  get  capital  for  their  business  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  It  might  be  well  in  all  such 
cases  that  provision  should  be  made  for  cancellation  of 
the  order,  together  with  payment  of  interest,  if  the  car 
is  not  delivered  by  a  specified  date. 


Ready  for  the  Road 


It  is  significant  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  "Austin  Twenty"  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  the  road.  It  has  an  untiring 
appetite  for  travel  and  makes  light  of  the 
longest   journey   through    sunshine    or  rain. 


"  Twenty  " 


The  C.A.V.  self-starting  and  lighting  set.  concealed 
hood,  carefully  poised  and  comfortable  seats,  all  con- 
trihute  to  comfort,  whde  the  vigorous  four-cylinder 
engine  and  admirahly  designed  chassis  ensure  speed 
and  safety.  c? 

The  AUSTIN  MOTOR  Co.  Ltd 

Head  Office:  NORTHFIELD.  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone:  Telegrams  : 

King's  Norton  230  "  Speedily.  Norlhfield" 

LONDON:  479-483  OXFORD  St  ,  W.I.  I  AND  AT  PARIS 
MANCHESTER;  130  DFANSCATE      |  ANDBRUSiF.LS 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYPAIR  6261  and  6262. 
TelcUrnph:  BUGJLASB,  WBSDO,  LONDON. 
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THREE 


Tob 


acco 


There  is  no  better  smok- 
ing-mixture  - —  indeed,  it 
is  a  question  if  there  be 
one  half  so  good  ! 


"  KING'S  HEAD" 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  sold  everywhere 
1-oz  packets  1  lid  Tins:  2-oz  1/11— 4-oz  3/10 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 

(Medium) 

5&10: 11120 

Boxe*  of  50  2/21—100  4/3 


Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Greet 
Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  (8J9) 


THE 

BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 

^pHE    first    account    from  CAPT. 

Sir  John  Alcqck's  own  pen  ot 
his  Atlantic  Flight  and  his  war  experi- 
ences in  the  near  East  appears  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  "  Badminton 
Magazine."  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  hitherto  unpublished  photographs. 
The  "  Badminton  "  has  also  revived 
its  pre-war  Photographic  Competitions. 
Order  a  copy  to-day  from  your  news- 
agent or  direct  from  the  Publishers  : 
9  KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,     LONDON,     W.C.  2 


ONE  SHILLING  NET 


Attributes  of  Sunbeam  Cars 


STRENGTH  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Just  as  the  lighthouse  is  designed  and  built 
with  the  utmost  care  to  withstand  the  contin- 
uous   buffeting    of    the    stormy    seas,    so  is 


by  reason  of  its  perfect  springing  and  strength 
in  construction,  able  to  resist  the  shocks 
which  must  occur  in  everyday  running,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  road  may  be  selected. 


THE  SUNBEAM 
MOTOR  CAR 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Frank  Harris  Life 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  ^2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  ,£2.2;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  .£2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12.12  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"S1 


1  PEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES."— A  Method  for  EXTEM- 
PORE SPEAKING.  Speech  Preparation  WITHOUT 
WRITING.  A  Reliable  MEMORY.  Easy  and  Effective 
Expression  of  YOUR  IDEAS.  Many  Public  Speakers,  Business 
Men  and  others  are  using  this  method  to  GREAT  ADVANTAGE. 

Rev.   writes:  "It  is  invaluable."      AN  AUTHOR  writes: 

"  Although  I  did  not  use  a  single  note  in  this,  for  me,  long  dis- 
course, I  completely  lost  the  old-time  nervousness  I  used  to  ex- 
perience when  speaking  with  elaborate  notes.  I  have  gained 
great  confidence  in  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  who 
thoroughly  studies  your  method  can  fail  to  speak  without  notes." 
■ — Particulars  from  "  T.  IL,"  Claremont,  Skipton  Road,  Ii.klev, 
Yorks. 


K 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
ING'S  COLLEGE 

and 


KING'S  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN. 
COMPLETE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  are  arranged  for 
degress  in  ARTS,  LAWS,  SCIENCE,  PRELIMINARY 
AND     INTERMEDIATE     MEDICAL     STUDIES,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  BACTERIOLOGY,  ENGINEERING. 

Women  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Faculties  of  ARTS,  SCI- 
ENCE, LAWS,  and  MEDICINE.    Facilities  for  Research.  Ar- 
rangements made  for  attending  special  or  isolated  courses. 
EVENING  CLASSSES  as  well  as  Day  in  most  Faculties. 
STUDENTS'  HOSTELS  :  The  Platanes,  Denmark  Hill,  and 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


The  Next  TERM  commences  OCTOBER  1st,  1919. 
Apply  to  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand,  W.C.2. 


MUSIC. 


P 

S1 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 


ROMENADE 


R 


TO-NIGHT  and  NIGHTLY, 
HENRY  J.  WOOD, 


at 


CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR. 


WEEK. 

THURSDAY — Popular. 
FRIDAY— Beethoven,  &c. 
SATURDAY— Popular. 
2s.  to  6s.  6d.  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Oueen's  Hall. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  St.,  W.,  Manager. 


NEXT 

MONDAY— Wagner,  &c. 
TUESDAY— Russian,  &c. 
WEDNESDAY— Operatic,  &c. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


F 


RENCH    ART,    1914-1919.  —An    Exhibition    of  Modern 
French  PAINTINGS    and  SCULPTURE. 
Open   10-6  (including  Sats.).  Admission, 
Is.  3d.    HEAL  and  SON'S. 
MANSARD  GALLERY,  196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.l. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  ;£2.  Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
book*  ;  scmiic  partially 'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  fliye  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Arms  ExtSrhvich  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone:  Paddington  8440, 
7-Ji'giams  :  "  Baltleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


Apollinaris 

NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER.' 

MOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  U 

The  Apollinaris  business,  founded  in  1872,  is  and  always  has 
been  a  British  enterprise.    It  now  has  4,503  British  Share- 
holders who  have  invested  in  it  over  3,000000. 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd., 
4,    Stratford    Place.  W.l. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


THE  "ARETHUSA 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shsftetbury  Home*  at  Bisley, 
Twickenham,  Ealing,  Sudbury  and  Royston, 
maintaining  and  training  1,200  boyi  ft  girl*. 

NEED  HELP 

Patron,-  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
Pr„iJenl.    H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Vice-President :  ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer :  C.  E  MALDEN  Esq.  M.A. 
Chairman  of  '  Arathau  "  Committae :   HOWSON  F.  DEV1TT.  E.q 
faint  Secretarie,:  H.  BR1STOW  WALLEN.  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

The  National  Refages  Offices: 

164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


* j.CoJIb  Brmns's 


mm 


mm? 

ACTS  LIKE  A  CH  ARM  IN       A  true  palliative  in  VTUJRALGIA. 

TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM, 
The  best  remedy  known  for 
COUCHS,  CUIUS, 
Asthnm,  hi-onchilik. 


IM  AKRIICEA, 
COLIC, 

AND  OTHI'U  ItOWHI. 
COMIM  A I  NTS. 


Always  -.i!,k  for  ■ 

Dft  coi  l  IS  BROWNBi" 


(if  m  CbMiilmi,  1/1.  il 


i  HEKb  is  NO  SUOSTI  rUTB, 
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THE  CITY 

During  the  War  allusions  were  frequently  made  to 
the  return  of  peace  when  conditions  would  "become 
more  normal,"  the  implication  being  that  there  would 
be  a  movement  toward  pre-war  prices.  So  far,  most 
price  alterations  have  continued  in  the  other  direction. 
Where  the)'  were  abnormally  high,  they  have  gone 
higher.  Silver  stands  at  more  than  5s.  an  ounce,  the 
highest  rate  for  fifty  years,  comparing  with  2s.  before 
the  war;  the  American  dollar  has  risen  to  4s.  iod.  in- 
stead of  4s.  2d.  ;  francs  are  34  and  lire  are  40  to  the  jQ, 
instead  of  25  ;  and  the  national  and  international  finan- 
cial problems  of  peace  are  more  perplexing  than  those 
of  war.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  things  are 
"more  normal  ";  the  principal  restrictions  on  business 
have  been  removed  ;  the  purely  artificial  and  automatic 
conditions  have  been  swept  away,  and  it  is  because 
business  is  becoming  more  normal  that  prices  have  be- 
come more  abnormal.  Under  restrictions  the  exchange 
quotations  were  fictitious ;  now  that  they  are  more  real, 
they  reflect  more  accurately  the  true  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade ;  and  although  the  truth  may  be  incon- 
venient, it  is  better  to  be  getting  down  to  a  basis  of 
fact  and  sense  than  to  be  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  Government's 
scheme  for  assisting  the  financing  of  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  disorganised  European  countries  is 
wondering  how  it  will  work.  If  the  matter  were  capa- 
ble of  easy  solution,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
the  Government  to  intervene;  the  banks  could  have 
done  all  that  was  necessary ;  but  it  is  because  of  the 
complications  that  the  scheme — obviously  experimental 
- — has  been  arranged.  The  "  disorganised  "  countries 
are  suffering  from  an  enormously  depreciated  currency, 
and  before  they  can  export  goods  and  improve  their 
currency  they  must  import.  It  is  desirable  that  Great 
Britain  should  share  in  this  trade,  but  our  exporters 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  bills  payable  at  a  later 
date  in  a  currency  which  is  likely  to  become  further  de- 
preciated before  it  improves,  nor  could  any  bank  be  ex- 
pected to  guarantee  such  business.  The  Government 
proposes  to  guarantee  trading  transactions  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  prime  cost  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  ^"26,000,000.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
bill  fall  short  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  assume  four-fifths  of  the  loss  and  the 
drawee  of  the  bill  one-fourth.  The  necessary  office  for 
this  purpose  will  be  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
minor  details  are  not  yet  clear.  Presumably  the  trader 
will  present  his  transaction  to  his  bankers,  who,  if  they 
approve,  will  recommend  its  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  further  announcement  on  the  subject  must  be 
made. 


The  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  export  of  capital 
and  import  of  securities  has  necessitated  a  severe  mark- 
ing down  of  London  quotations  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ment bonds,  which  were  quoted  much  lower  in  Amster- 
dam and  Paris.  Naturally  foreign  holders  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  prices ;  but  dealers  on  this  side 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  take  the  stock.  The  market 
is  now  showing  a  little  more  resistance,  because  yields 
of  over  6  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  with  good  security. 
First-class  English  railway  preference  stocks  also  give 
yields  of  over  6  per  cent,  at  present  quotations.  They 
have  been  depressed  by  fears  of  nationalisation,  but  in 
the  event  of  State  purchase  of  the  railways,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  prior  charges  and  preference  stocks 
Would  be  bought  out  at  less  than  current  quotations. 

A  few  months  ago  attention  was  drawn  in  this  col- 
umn to  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  shares, 
then  standing  at  about  25s.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  value  of  the  company's  assets  was  not  adequately 
represented  in  that  price.    There  has  now  been  a  sub- 


stantial rise,  and  it  is  expected  thai  some  form  of  bonus 
may  be  announced,  probably  next  month.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  mining  markets  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  a  sustained  advance  in  Burma  Corporations. 
The  company  has  a  large  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper 
property  in  North  Burma,  and,  although  dividends  are 
not  yet  in  sight,  the  ore  reserves  are  considered  to  jus- 
tify a  quotation  of  nearly  £10  for  the  jQi  shares.  It  is 
understood  that  the  directors  have  determined  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  undertaking  to  an  Indian  company  with 
capital  in  rupees.  One  result  of  this  decision  would  In- 
to free  the  company  from  direct  British  taxation  on  its 
profits  and  at  the  same  time  provide  Indian  capitalists 
with  an  opportunity  to  invest — or  speculate — in  the 
company's  prospects. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  other  companies  owning 
properties  abroad  will  remove  their  headquarters  to  the 
scene  of  their  actual  operations  in  order  to  escape  taxa- 
tion. More  than  once  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
informally  in  respect  to  the  leading  Argentine  railways. 
It  is  said  that  Argentine  investors  are  eager  to  become 
interested  financially  in  the  railways  of  the  republic  ;  but 
they  will  not  do  so  while  their  profits  and  dividends  are 
liable  to  deduction  of  30  per  cent,  by  the  British  inland 
revenue  authorities. 


An  insistent  demand  for  Trinidad  Central  shares  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  oil  market.  This  com- 
pany is  an  amalgamation  of  four  concerns  holding  ex- 
tensive properties  distributed  over  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad. Operations  have  been  mainly  confined  to  one  re- 
latively small  area,  where  oil  of  an  exceptionally  high 
quality  is  being  obtained.  The  board  is  reticent  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  developments,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  official  news  various  rumours  of  new  wells  and 
increasing  production  are  in  circulation.  Judging 
from  the  character  of  the  buying,  the  rumours  are  well 
founded,  and  it  is  time  that  some  announcement  was 
made.  The  £1  shares,  which  are  not  yet  in  sight  of 
dividends,  have  reached  ^4,  and  they  are  "talked" 
higher,  although  the  price  seems  to  discount  the  early 
future  pretty  substantially.  The  company  is  well 
managed  and  has  some  good  properties ;  but  specula- 
tors in  these  days  seem  to  take  extraordinarily  long 
views. 


A  check  has  been  put  upon  the  Manchester  zeal  for 
textile  shares,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  various 
rumours  of  purchases  for  control.  The  board  of  the 
Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association  state 
that  no  offers  have  been  received  for  the  purchase  of 
that  concern,  nor  are  they  desirous  of  receiving  any. 
This  denial  is  accepted  as  representing  the  facts.  It 
was  recently  stated  that  the  negotiations  between 
Courtaulds  and  Listers  regarding  the  German  process 
acquired  by  the  latter  company  had  been  broken  off, 
and  Listers'  shares  promptly  declined;  but  apparently 
the  negotiations  were  very  soon  resumed,  and  the  re- 
covery in  Listers  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  fall. 


Again  there  are  expectations  of  active  intervention  by 
the  United  Government  in  Mexico.  The  sooner  it  hap- 
pens, the  better  for  investors  interested  in  that  country. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  feared  that  American  troops 
would  be  involved  in  prolonged  guerilla  warfare;  but 
this  view  under-estimates  the  efficiency  of  the  aero- 
plane. It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  no  stability  in 
Mexico  until  some  drastic  action  has  been  taken.  The 
oil  industry  has  progressed  remarkably  during  years  of 
turmoil,  but  that  is  because  a  few  wells  have  been  un- 
usually prolific  and  the  oilfields  are  situated  on  the  Gulf, 
fairly  remote  from  scenes  of  disorder.  The  mining  in- 
dustries have  suffered  considerably  and  railway,  tram- 
way and  public  utility  undertakings  have  been  confis- 
cated and  despoiled. 
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OSRAM  you  buy  is  the  British  Lamp  made  in 
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A  WARNING. 
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Advt.  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  67  Queen  Victoria  Street,   London,  E.C.  4. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

The  death  of  General  Botha  is  undoubtedly  an  Im- 
terial  calamity,  because  he  was  the  cementing-  bond  be- 
ween  the  British  and  Dutch  races  in  South  Africa. 
Jotha  was  that  rare  type,  a  Boer  country  gentleman, 
orced  against  his  will  into  the  horrid  trade  of  war.  But 
te  fought  like  a  gentleman,  and  when  it  was  over, 
hook  hands  with  the  victor,  as  a  gentleman  does.  He 
ras  a  brave  soldier,  and,  like  all  brave  men,  he  was 
enuinely  modest,  disliking  nothing  so  much  as  public 
peaking.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  General  Smuts, 
rho  is  a  much  abler  and  better-educated  man,  having 
iken  two  Firsts  in  Law  at  Cambridge.  With  a  slight 
weign  accent,  just  a  disability  to  pronounce  certain 
rords,  like  "  government,"  General  Smuts  is  a  master 
f  the  English  language.  If  any  man  can  hold  the 
outh  African  Federation  together  in  peace,  and  keep 
:  within  the  British  Empire,  it  is  General  Smuts. 

The  so-called  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been 
igned  by  the  duly  authorised  representatives  of  some 
;n  or  twelve  nations.  But  it  has  at  present  been 
itified  by  the  parliaments  of  none.  In  the  mean  time, 
>e  French  and  British  armies  are  fast  melting  away, 
he  Germans  are  clever  people ;  and  suppose  that,  as 
le  months  roll  by,  they  say  they  cannot  comply  with 
lis  condition  or  that?  How  are  they  to  be  forced  to 
bey?  The  re-establishment  of  the  blockade,  in  the 
ice  of  the  revival  of  trade,  which  is  beginning  already, 
ould  be  impossible.  We  predict  that  in  a  year  or  two 
le  greater  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  jet- 
soned  as  impracticable;  and  that  in  ten  or  twenty 
ears  not  a  clause  of  it  will  remain. 

The  next  generation  will  look  on  the  Treaty  as  a 
lonument  of  imbecility,  because  it  has  been  built,  with 
nmense  labour,  upon  a  foundation  of  theories  and 
reams,  cherished  by  democratic  idealists.  M.  Clem- 
lceau  was  probably  the  most  sensible  man  at  the  Con- 
xence,  for  he  is  a  typical  Frenchman,  and  the  French 
re  a  realistic,  logical,  and  clear-headed  nation.  But 
e  was  swamped  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George, 
nd  an  army  of  pedants  and  statisticians,  who  are  ob- 
:ssed  by  theories  of  self-determination  and  republican 
istitutions,  which  are  all  very  well  for  the  highly  politi- 
sed  communities  of  the  West,  but  are  quite  unsuited 
>  the  semi-barbarous  Slavs  of  Eastern  Europe.  There 

war  all  over  Russia  -  'here  is  war  between  Hungary 


and  Roumania ;  there  is  war  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro;  there  is  war,  of  a  sort,  we  suspect,  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Armenia ;  what  may  be  going  on 
between  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know.  We  are  pretty  sure  "a  sort  of  war" 
will  break  out  between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
between  the  Crerman-Austrians  and  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia. 

And  all  this  because  the  Paris  Conference  would  per- 
sist in  making  the  facts  fit  their  theories,  and  would  in- 
sist on  believing  that  political  societies  are  formed  by 
race-kinship,  instead  of  by  economic  advantage,  and  by 
a  variety  of  centripetal  forces,  such  as  local  position, 
personal  preference  for  a  particular  leader,  and  others 
too  subtle  to  enumerate.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  childish  than  to  forbid,  by  a  clause  in  a  treaty,  the 
union  of  German-Austrians  with  the  Germans  of  Cen- 
tral Europe?  If  it  suits  them  to  come  together,  they 
will  unite,  and  laugh  at  your  treaty.  The  converse  is 
true;  for  it  is  equally  futile  to  join  people  together  by 
treaty,  who  don't  wish  to  be  united.  Belgium  and 
Holland  were  united  after  Waterloo  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  were  separated  fifteen  years  later.  What, 
again,  can  be  more  idiotic  than  the  refusal  to  recognise 
the  Archduke  Joseph  as  the  President  of  Hungary?  It 
was  the  one  chance  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in 
Hungary.  But  no;  he  was  a  Hapsburg,  and  a  duke, 
and  that  was  quite  enough  for  the  journalists  and  pro- 
fessors who  now  appear  to  rule  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  are  all  poor  men,  to  whom  the  keeping  of 
a  motor-car  (which  cannot  be  done  nowadays  under 
/?500  a  year)  would  mean  to  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
and  20  per  cent,  of  their  net  salaries.  It  is  right  there- 
fore that  they  should  have  motor-cars  supplied  to  them 
at  the  public  cost ;  it  should  be  an  appanage  of  their 
high  official  rank.  But  what  excuse  is  there  for  the 
millionaire  "business  men"  using  public  cars?  Lords 
Inverforth  and  Weir,  and  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  are  all 
very  wealthy  men  ;  and  being  Scotsmen  they  have  an 
imperfect  faculty  of  paying  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Do  they  use  motor  cars  paid  for  by  the  public?  And 
if  so,  what  do  the  public  think  of  it? 

As  invariably  happens  in  a  democracy  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Government  are 
afraid  to  tell  the  people  the  truth.    Cutting  down  sixty 
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or  a  hundred  motor-cars  is  well,  as  a  theatrical  stroke, 
the  wholesale  dismissal  of  powdered  and  painted 
"flappers,"  to  the  wailing  of  sentimental  old  colonels 
in  office,  is  better.  But  until  wages  come  down  and 
hours  are  not  shortened,  but  prolonged,  we  shall  never 
get  out  of  our  mess.  The  definition  of  profiteering 
which  seems  to  be  most  generally  accepted  is  the  exac- 
tion of  an  unreasonable  profit  from  the  necessities  of 
the  consumer.  By  that  definition  the  most  unconscion- 
able profiteers  are  certainly  the  manual  workers,  and  es- 
pecially the  miners.  Can  anybody  say  why  organised 
labour  should  bear  none  of  the  burthens  of  war?  The 
manual  workers  have  fought ;  but  so  have  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  Why  should  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  having  fought,  be  bled  to  death  in  peace?  The 
answer  is,  because  they  are  few,  and  because  they  can't, 
or  won't,  organise  themselves. 

On  an  inner  page  of  The  Daily  Mail  last  week,  we 
gazed  at  a  clever  little  cartoon,  the  Premier  standing  on 
a  rock  pointing  to  an  "  Ocean  of  Waste  "  and  waving 
a  banner  with  the  legend  "  Spirit  of  Economy,  Spirit  of 
Retrenchment,"  etc.  The  whole  of  the  outside  page  of 
the  paper  (at  a  cost  we  should  guess  of  at  least  ^1,000 
to  the  advertiser)  is  occupied  by  an  advertisement  of  a 
Beauty  Cream  !  Comically  enough,  in  the  corner  of  the 
same  page  which  puffs  the  unguent,  we  have  "  Steps 
with  the  Spenders  !  "  What  humbugs  and  hypocrites 
our  politicians  and  pressmen  are  !  If  we  were  in 
earnest  about  economy,  it  would  be  made  a  penal  of- 
fence to  tempt  women  by  advertisements  to  spend 
money  on  beauty  creams,  and  tea-gowns,  and  silk 
stockings,  and  Parisian  hats.  In  another  paper  we 
read  that  a  Mr.  Somebody  has  just  returned  from  Paris 
with  the  latest  confections  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  the  old  days  to  treat  women  as 
spoilt  children,  or  pretty  dolls,  to  be  dressed  in  finery 
and  fed  with  sweetmeats — but  to-day  ! 

At  last  the  mystery  of  domestic  service  is  beginning 
to  unravel  itself.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  asking  : 
Where  have  all  the  women  gone  to  who  used  to  be 
domestic  servants  ?  It  now  appears  that  the  War  Of- 
fice, the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  various  messes  and  canteens,  the  camps  of  the  Air 
Force,  have  mopped  them  all  up,  and  apparently  intend 
to  keep  them.  The  women  who  used  to  cook  and  wash 
for  private  families  are  now  cooking  and  washing  for 
soldiers,  air-force  men,  and  government  offices.  If  you 
add  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
City,  in  banks  and  offices,  the  number  employed  on 
tubes,  trams,  motor-busses,  railway  bookstalls,  and 
shops,  it  is  small  wonder  that  there  are  no  domestic  ser- 
vants. Add  again  the  socialistic  campaign  against 
domestic  service  as  degrading  servitude;  those  living 
on  unemployment  doles;  and  the  number  who  have 
married  Colonial  Tommies,  and  who  have  cither  left  or 
are  going,  and  the  wonder  disappears  altogether. 

Two  changes  have  combined  to  revolutionise  our 
social  system.  One  is  the  multiplication  of  administra- 
tive functions,  which,  democracy  fondly  believes,  can 
bring  about  the  millennium,  and  the  other  is  the  in- 
crease of  people  in  and  passing  through  London.  The 
first  has  led  to  a  large  demand  for  female  clerks,  and  the 
second  to  a  large  demand  for  shop-women.  The  dis- 
appearance of  men  to  the  Front  has,  of  course,  ag- 
gravated the  situation.  Only  liars  maintain  that  the 
women  and  girls  are  as  efficient  in  the  shops  and  offices 
as  tire  men  ;  but  they  are  cheaper,  or  seem  so,  for  most 
of  them  are  dearer  than  men  owing  to  their  ineffici- 
ency. Without  a  domestic  servant  class  there  can  be 
no  civilisation  ;  will  these  women,  or  any  of  them,  ever 
i (  turn  to  domestic  service?  If  not,  can  we  import  ser- 
vants from  any  other  country?  We  fancy  that  other 
countries  want  domestics  as  badly  as  we  do. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddcs  said  the  other  day  that  if  the 
unemployment  doles  had  not  been  given,  there  would 
have  been  a  revolution,  which  it  would  have  cost  more 
to  put  down  than  the  million  a  week  to  the  loafers.  We 
don't  believe  it  for  a  moment;  tlwre  might  have  been  a 


certain  amount  of  rioting;  but  cowardice  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  politicians.  Immediately  after  the  Armistice, 
bands  of  unshorn,  scowling  men,  marched  up  the  Em- 
bankment and  stood  outside  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  demanding  to  see  somebody.  They 
were  offered  a  reasonable  out  of  work  pay  until  em- 
ployment could  be  found,  20s.  or  24s.  a  week,  we  be- 
lieve. They  refused  it  as  "an  insult,"  with  threaten- 
ing and  abusive  language.  The  authorities  were  terri- 
fied by  the  mere  sight  and  sound  of  these  men,  and  gave 
that  absurdly  lavish  scale  of  doles  which  completed  the 
demoralisation  caused  by  the  war.  In  the  country  and 
provincial  towns  it  is  a  standing  joke  that  all  the  well- 
known  loafers  are  living  on  unemployment  pay. 

There  is  unfortunately  but  too  much  truth  in  Lord 
Rothermere's  furious  onslaught  upon  Government 
extravagance.  But  we  don't  quite  see  why  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  should  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  Ministry's 
sins;  he  is  no  more  to  blame  than  any  other  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet  :  far  less  to  blame  than  fhe  Prime 
Minister,  who,  whether  at  the  end  of  the  telephone  in 
Paris,  or  perorating  on  an  election  platform,  directed 
everything,  like  a  true  autocrat.  Lord  Rothermere  is 
quite  right  in  saving  that  the  moment  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  wholesale  reductions  should  have  begun. 
Instead  of  which,  no  reductions  were  made,  but  expen- 
diture was  actually  increased  by  shovelling  out  unem- 
ployment doles  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pounds  a  week, 
and  continuing  the  construction  of  aeroplanes,  which 
a  few  weeks  later  were  destroyed. 

The  Armistice  was  signed  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  November.  Mr.  Llovd  George  then  decided  to  have 
a  General  Election.  Wholesale  reductions  and  dis- 
missals would  have  been  unpopular,  especially  amongst 
the  women,  of  whom  eight  or  ten  millions  had  just  been 
enfranchised.  So  the  doles  began,  and  the  Air  Force 
with  its  army  of  female  employees  continued  to  expand 
its  wings,  and  Slough  was  feverishly  taken  in  hand, 
and  on  the  full  tide  of  a  ruinous  expenditure  the  present 
majority  was  floated  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  an  ugly  and  a  sorry  business,  but  if  one  man  more 
than  another  is  to  blame,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister.  It 
is  true  he  hurried  off  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
as  if  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  horrible  mess  into 
which  he  had  plunged  the  country.  But  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  blame  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  has  to  take  his  orders  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
like  every  other  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  imposes  terms  on  Germany 
which  would  require  an  armv  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  to  enforce.  To  talk  of  exacting  these 
terms  from  a  nation  of  70,000,000  with  an  English 
brigade,  and  a  French  brigade,  and  an  American  bri- 
gade, is  childishness.  We  have  broken  the  back  of 
German  militarism,  and  had  better  leave  it  at  that.  It 
is  an  immense  result ;  perhaps,  though  we  do  not  say 
certainly,  worth  the  money,  for  we  have  wasted  mil- 
lions, which  our  partners  might  have  prov  ided.  Char- 
acteristically, some  of  them  are  already  trviny  to  rob 
us  of  the  credit,  though  thev  have  all  had  our  men  and 
our  money.  We  agree  with  Lord  Rothermere  that  we 
should  at  once  cut  further  expenditure  in  France  and 
Belgium,  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  All 
Socialistic  schemes  of  housing  and  education  will  have 
to  be  dropped. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bersey's  solici- 
tors complaining  of  paragraphs  in  our  issue  of  the  16th 
August  relating  to  that  gentleman.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Bersey's  failure  to  anpear  before  the  Suh-Com- 
mittee  on  National  Expenditure,  the  explanation  is  that 
the  request  for  his  attendance  reached  him  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  five  hours  after  the  time  at  which  he  was 
asked  to  be  present,  and  that  he  wrote  immediately 
to  the  Secretary  and  explained.  Whv  after  this  the 
Sub-Committee  said  what  they  did  in  their  Report  is  a 
mystery,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bersey's  griev- 
ance is  against  the  Sub-Committee  and  not  againsl  us, 
who  merely  quoted  from  the  Report.     However,  as  a 
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statement  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Bersey's  absence  ap- 
peared in  the  press  on  the  12th  ult.,  and  we  did  not  see 
it,  we  express  our  regret  for  not  having  seen  it.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  Notes,  they  are  merely  reproductions 
of  the  Sub-Committee's  opinion,  and  if  the  Press  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  comment  on  parliamentary  reports, 
there  is  an  end  to  freedom  of  the  Press. 

We  publish  the  above  because  we  ought  to  have 
read  Mr.  Bersey's  statement  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
12th  ult.  But  we  must  add  that  it  strikes  us  as  very 
odd  that  Mr.  Bersey  should  have  left  London  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight  at  the  very  time  when  a  House  of  Com- 
mons Committee  was  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  a 
branch  of  the  Air  Service  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible  (together  with  others).  Did  Mr.  Bersey 
not  know  that  the  inquiry  was  going  on?  If  he  did 
know,  why  did  he  not  attend  the  Committee,  so  that 
he  might  offer  evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  or  contradict 
at  once  the  evidence  of  Miss  Pennant  and  others  that 
might  be  unfavourable  to  his  management?  A  man 
who  chooses  to  take  his  holiday  when  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee  is  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  his 
department  can't  complain  if  unfavourable  comments 
are  made  on  his  absence. 

Can  anybody  say  what  good  Andrew  Carnegie  did 
on  earth  with  the  seventy  or  eighty  millions  which  the 
piston  of  his  amalgamating  genius  sucked  into  his  reser- 
voir? He  built  a  Hall  of  Peace,  which  was  hardly 
finished  when  the  most  sanguinary  war  in  history  deso- 
lated the  world.  He  scattered  libraries  up  and  down 
the  country,  which  are  empty  save  for  a  few  novel- 
reading  idlers.  Like  all  men,  Carnegie  coveted  what 
he  hadn't  got.  Being  quite  uneducated,  he  set  a  su- 
perstitious value  on  book  learning.  Had  he  read  a  lit- 
tle history,  or  a  few  biographies  of  celebrated  men,  he 
would  have  known  that  of  the  men  who  come  to  the 
top  nine  out  of  ten  are  bookless,  and  owe  their  success 
to  character,  good  or  bad. 

Perhaps  the  few  thousands  a  year  which  Carnegie 
left  in  legacies  were  the  best  use  he  made  of  his  gigan- 
tic pile.  Lord  Morley,  in  the  course  of  nature,  cannot 
enjoy  his  annuity  for  very  many  years,  but  we  hope  the 
gift  may  make  them  more  agreeable  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  To  Mr.  John  Burns  the  ^1,000 
a  year  will  undoubtedly  be  welcome,  and  by  his  sturdy, 
outspoken  commonsense,  by  his  independence  of  party, 
and  by  his  wonderful  gift  of  language,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  recipient,  though  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  he  may  have  indulged  in  some  play-acting, 
as  all  demagogues  are  bound  to  do.  We  are  very  glad 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  got  an  annuity  of  ^2,000  a 
year,  because  it  will  make  him  less  dependent  on  the 
voice  of  the  beast  with  many  tongues.  The  Prime 
Minister,  who  in  his  boyhood  ran  barefooted  about  his 
village,  has  in  the  last  ten  years  become  attached  to  the 
apolaustic  life  of  the  upper  classes.  In  order  to  keep 
himself  in  that  luxurious  world,  he  must  buy  the  votes 
of  the  masses  with  the  money  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

Carnegie's  annuity  ought  to  put  courage  into  the 
Prime  Minister's  heart,  and  induce  him  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  those  who  are  struggling  to  save  their  savings, 
or  what  is  left  of  them,  from  the  maw  of  democracy. 
Great  statesmen  are  lucky  in  the  matter  of  legacies ; 
their  careers  attract  the  sympathy  of  rich  men  and 
women.  The  luckiest,  perhaps,  was.  the  elder  Pitt. 
W  hen  he  was  a  free  lance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
struggling  first  against  Walpole  and  then  against  the 
Pelhams,  old  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  left  him 
;£io,ooo,  which  enabled  him  to  "carry  on  "  till  he  got 
office.  After  he  had  been  Secretary  of  State,  and  won 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a 
cantankerous  old  Whig,  left  him  an  estate  in  Somerset- 
shire. Lord  Rockingham  gave  Burke  ^."30,000.  Mrs. 
Brydges-Williams,  if  we  remember  rightly,  left  Disraeli 
,£40,000,  besides  the  assistance  which  he  got  from  the 
Bentincks  in  the  purchase  of  Hughenden. 


Mr.  Brace,  M.P.,  has  put  his  finger  on  the  vital  spot 
in  the  organism  of  British  labour — rem  acu  tetigit 
when  he  says  we  must  return  to  piece  work.  To  fix  a 
minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  working  day  is  to  kill 
production.  When  a  man  knows  that  he  must  be  paid, 
say,  10s.  for  working  6  hours,  why  should  he  care  how 
much  he  produces,  or  what  he  produces,  or  how  he 
produces  it?  The  laziest  and  least  skilled  workman 
will  receive  just  the  same  reward  as  the  most  indus- 
trious and  most  skilled.  What  would  Ruskin  or  Car- 
lylc  have  said  to  this?  If  this  deadly  system  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  should 
we  have  had  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  a  John  of  Padua? 
As  Sir  Henry  Maine  pointed  out  long  ago,  there  are 
only  two  systems  by  which  the  work  of  the  world  can 
be  done  :  free  competition,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
British  and  North  American  civilisations ;  and  State 
labour,  the  task  justly  and  kindly  allotted,  but  enforced 
by  the  prison  or  the  scourge.  The  latter  was  actually 
practised  in  the  first  French  Revolution  on  white  men, 
and  later  on  negroes  in  the  plantations  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union. 

Apart  from  the  difference  between  Heaven  and 
Hades,  the  chief  distinction  between  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians was  that  Pagans  worshipped  the  body,  and  Chris- 
tians the  soul.  The  rising  generation  seems  rapidly 
returning  to  Paganism,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
woodcuts  in  the  papers.  Young  women,  or,  rather, 
girls  in  various  uniforms,  W.R.A.F. 's,  or  W.R.E.N.'s 
or  W.A.A.C. 's,  seem  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
physical  drill,  which  apparently  consists  in  pulling  their 
own  and  one  another's  legs.  We  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  this  leg-pulling,  though  we  may  observe 
in  passing  that  it  has  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  modesty 
in  young  "  ladies."  What  we  do  object  to  is  the  over- 
burthened  taxpayer  being  called  on  to  pay  for  this  pull- 
ing of  legs.  Physical  drill  is  a  luxury  which  the  young 
Wrafs  and  Wrens  ought  to  pay  for  themselves,  or 
make  their  parents  do  so.  How  many  millions  a  year 
of  public  money  are  spent  on  physical  drill?  Is  the 
strength  of  these  young  ladies'  legs  any  concern  of  the 
public? 

We  learned  with  the  greatest  alarm  from  Sir  Sidney 
Low  last  week,  that  the  great  American  Film  Trust, 
which  is  endeavouring  to  oust  the  British  film  from  our 
own  picture  theatres,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Polypapist,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst.  This  Yankee 
Polypapist  is  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  all  the 
Northcliffes,  Hultons,  and  Beaverbrooks,  rolled  into 
one.  He  is  a  foul-mouthed,  unscrupulous  ruffian,  an 
anarchist,  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  England  and  English 
journalism,  because  it  maintains  some  standard  of  truth 
and  decency.  He  panders  to  the  passions  of  the 
lowest  sections  of  the  Irish  and  German  population  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  outrage  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  have  anything  to!  do  with  any  exhibition  on 
British  soil.  There  is  no  American  politician  of  any 
standing  that  Hearst  has  not  libelled,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  did  his  best  to  get  America  to  join 
Germany.  The  fabrication  or  falsification  of  news  is  a 
trifle  with  Hearst,  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
in  his  papers. 

No  :  It  is  not  an  obituary  notice  :  it  is  a  biography  of 
the  very  much  alive  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  that  appears 
in  the  columns  of  last  week's  Outlook.  It  is  certainly 
a  new  and  rather  startling  departure  in  journalism  for 
the  owner  of  a  journal  to  publish  an  appreciation  of 
himself  in  his  own  columns.  It  suggests  infinite  possi- 
bilities, if  only  the  notice  be  candid  and  truthful  !  Then 
the  Archpolypapist,  Lord  Northcliffe,  might  see  himself 
as  others  see  him,  and  reflected  in  the  twenty  mirrors 
of  his  various  newspapers.  But  who  is  to  write  it? 
Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond,  who  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is  a 
regular  writer  in  The  Outlook,  signs  the  article  on  Lord 
Lee.  That  is  not  an  ideal  arrangement.  We  suggest 
that  Sir  Edward  Carson  should  write  a  biographical 
notice  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  that  it  should  appear 
tel  quel  in  all  the  Polypapist's  organs.      Since  Satur- 
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day,  we  have  been  searching  London  with  a  Diogenes 
lantern  to  find  someone  to  write  a  complimentary  bio- 
graphy of  ourselves,  but  have  not  yet  found  him. 

We  seemed  to  be  back  in  the  old  days  of  the  War 
when  we  read  last  Monday  General  Ironside's  report 
that  Russian  troops,  supported  by  two  companies  of 
Royal  Fusiliers,  including  many  Australians,  had 
attacked  the  Bolshevik  forces  on  the  Archangel- 
Vologda  railway,  and  gained  all  their  objectives.  Our 
haul  of  material  and  prisoners  was  considerable,  and 
our  casualties  light,  but  the  fact  that  Emptsa,  a  village 
100  miles  south  of  Archangel,  has  been  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times,  shows  that  the  Bolshevik  army  is 
better  organised  than  it  was. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  of  all  professions 
in  life  the  only  one  in  which  the  writers  are  subject  to 
universal  abuse  is  that  of  the  civil  servant.  Before 
the  War  the  mere  mention  of  the  Civil  Service  conjured 
up  the  same  easy  smile  as  was  accorded  to  the  mother- 
in-law  and  other  jokes  in  vogue  with  the  vulgar.  Since 
the  War  the  smile  has  been  twisted  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  public  mouth,  and  tends  to  conceal  a  snarl. 
The  "  Cuthberts  "  of  yesteryear  make  way  for  the 
"  limpets  "  of  to-day.  "  Poy,"  who,  it  would  seem, 
must  himself  have  rendered  some  special  form  of 
national  service,  continues  to  hold  them  up  to  nightly 
execration. 

What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Nobody  denies  that  a 
Civil  Service  is  required.  Very  few  genuinely  question 
since  the  War  that  the  work  performed  by  the  Service 
is  often  arduous  and  of  great  responsibility.  And  it 
has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
that  the  British  Civil  Service  compares  not  unfavour- 
ably with  that  of  other  countries.  Yet  while  all  others 
who  worked  during  the  war  receive  some  measure  of 
public  sympathy,  the  Civil  Service  remains,  if  the  Press 
is  a  fair  pointer,  an  old  contemptible  institution.  Per- 
haps, however,  contempt  at  the  hands  of  the  Poly- 
papist  is  no  more  wounding  than  sympathy,  say,  from 
Mr.  Bottomley. 

People  who  value  their  houses  and  household  goods 
should  be  cautious  about  letting  in  these  days,  what- 
ever terms  they  may  be  able  to  demand.  A  lady  we 
know  let  her  cottage  at  the  seaside  to  apparently 
respectable  tenants.  She  went  down  last  week,  when 
they  had  gone,  to  see  the  place,  and  found  that  she 
had  been  harbouring  thieves  and  blackguards.  Every 
cupboard  was  unlocked  and  emptied;  some  things  were 
stolen,  others  left  broken.  Her  boxes  had  been  opened 
and  articles  out  of  them  brought  down,  used,  and 
smashed.  She  collected  a  bucketful  of  broken  cups 
and  glasses;  the  sofa  and  a  Chippendale  chair  were 
smashed,  and  the  clocks  with  their  hands  off  had  paper 
pasted  on  their  faces.  "  Even  the  carpets  were  cut  up 
to  suit  their  whims."  What  an  age  we  have  come  to 
of  arrant  thieving  and  disgusting  insolence.  No 
decent  savage  would  behave  so,  only  the  lowest  scum 
of  civilisation,  which  seems  on  the  theory  of  the  group- 
mind  to  be  contaminating  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  world  in  general.  We  fear  thai  the  War  has  en- 
gendered a  mania  for  wanton  destruction. 

To  those  who  think  cricket  the  best  game  of  all  and 
professional  football  the  worst,  the  end  of  the  cricket 
season  brings  mixed  consolation  and  sorrow.  The 
decision  to  revert  to  the  three-day  match  is  obvious 
sense.  To  (online  play  to  two  days  with  our  climate 
is  simply  to  ask  for  a  draw.  The  other  satisfactory 
feature  is  to  find  the  old  champions,  Yorkshire  and 
Kent,  heading  the  list.  Yorkshire  have  a  splendid 
record,  and  have  been  able  to  prove  that  the  player 
who  plays  for  his  living  can  be  just  as  attractive  a 
performer  and  likeable  a  person  as  the  amateur.  The 
old  familiar  names  in  the  old  familiar  places  in  the 
County  Table  give  one,  if  faintly,  a  feeling  that  [914 
is  not,  after  all,  100  years  off. 


THE    WASHINGTON  EMBASSY. 

NONE  but  a  rich  man  can  afford  to  inhabit  "  the 
Embassy,"  as  the  great  porticoed  palace  in  Con- 
necticut Avenue  has  been  called  by  social  Washington, 
ever  since  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  day  in  the  late 
'eighties  and  nineties.  The  present  salary  attached  to 
this,  the  most  delicate  and  important  of  all  our  diplo- 
matic posts,  is  a  meagre  ^2,500  a  year,  less  income- 
tax  and  super-tax.  With  this  goes  ^7,500  as  non- 
taxable frais  de  representation. 

These  emoluments  were  poor  enough  in  pre-wai 
days,  when  America's  Federal  capital  was  a  leisurely, 
drowsy  place,  as  remote  from  the  fret  and  fever  of 
New  York  City  as  the  further  face  of  the  moon.  But 
that  Washington  passed  with  19 17.  Last  year  saw  its; 
leafy  avenues  whizzing  and  reeking  with  a  motor-traffic 
that  called  for  new  and  ingenious  police  regulation. 
Not  a  bed  or  a  room  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Lath-and-plaster  barracks  sprang  up  by  the  acre  in  the 
parks  and  public  places  of  America's  Versailles. 

Fantastic  prices  were  offered  for  furnished  houses 
and  flats.  Millionaire  industrialists  were  refused  even 
a  mattress  in  the  hotel  bath,  and  therefore  had  to 
travel  to  Baltimore  every  night,  a  matter  of  43  miles 
each  way,  for  sleeping  accommodation.  Nor  will 
Washington  ever  return  to  its  former  sans-gene.  It 
is  to-day  the  most  expensive  city  on  earth ;  therefore 
our  new  Ambassador's  salary  should  forthwith  be 
doubled. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  this  moment  America' 
holds  the  financial  and  economic  primacy  of  the  world. 
She  emerges  from  the  war  a  naval  and  military  Power 
of  the  first  rank,  well  aware  of  her  commanding  voice, 
in  Old  World  affairs.     She  now  has  a  population  of  (J 
110,000,000,  as  well  as    food  supplies    and    the  raw 
materials  of  industry  in  matchless  volume. 

Most  significant  of  all,  America  has  at  last  a  great  ' 
Mercantile  Marine  to  carry  her  teeming  abundance. 
Her  trade    strategy    has  been  ably    planned,    and  is 
directed  abroad  by  over  two  hundred  diplomats  and' 
twelve    hundred    consuls,    all    of   them   scientifically  j 
trained  for  the  new  opportunities  of  "  America's  Da  v." 

Viscount  Grey  will  find  little  enough  Anglomania  in  ' 
Washington;  this  is  a  fact  to  be  frankly  faced.  As 
historian  of  the  country,  Lord  Bryce  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  traditional  hostility  of  the  United  States. 
But  German  and  Irish  influence  constantly  checked 
Spring-Rice,  who  often  expressed  his  amazement  and 
perplexity  at  the  "  hidden  hands  "  which  cropped  up 
to  mar  his  unceasing  efforts. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  America  is,  and  always 
has  been,  extraordinarily  sensitive  where  Britain  is 
concerned.  Until  the  war  came,  her  national  festival 
was  an  orgy  of  Anglophobia,  in  which  the  sight  of  a 
Union  Jack  could,  and  did,  provoke  serious  riots. 
Every  American  child  reads,  or  read  till  recentlv,  in 
school  the  slashing  indictment  of  England's  "  Tyrant 
King  (George  III.)  and  his  heedless  subjects,  who  were 
"  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  consanguinity  "  addressed  to 
them  by  the  aggrieved  Colonists  overseas. 

A  second  Anglo-American  War,  due  to  our  search 
at  sea,  came  in  1812,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  left 
much  soreness  behind  it.  Then  there  were  Canadian 
Boundary  disputes  in  Oregon  and  Maine.  There  was 
the  favouring  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War  by  our 
ruling  classes,  and  many  other  awkward  "  affairs/' 
such  as  that  of  the  Venezuela-Brit isli  Guiana  Line  in 
1895,  which  elicited  a  bellicose  Message  to  Congress 
from  President  Cleveland. 

There  is,  in  short,  a  traditional  mistrust  of  British 
diplomacy,  whose  "  commercial  egoism  "  inspired  the 
perfide  Albion  legend  of  the  French  historian,  Sorel, 
in  1765.  This  legend  was  carried  into  Prussia  as  an 
article  of  popular  faith.  And  even  so  able  an  envoy 
as  Marl  Reading  found  British  "  duplicity  "  haunting 
the  Halls  of  Congress  in  the  verv  midst  of  the  Great 
War. 

"  I  note  with  interest,"  our  High  Commissioner  told 
the  American  Bar  Association,  "  that  we  arc  credited 
by  sonic  with  an  astuteness,  a  subtlety,  and  a  Machia- 
vellian intellect,  which  I  should  have  thought  that  vou, 
knowing  our   history   and   our  blunders,   would  have 
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ieen  the  last  to  lay  at  our  doors."  The  long-drawn 
attle  between  President  Wilson  and  the  Senate  over 
he  Treaty  of  Versailles  clearly  shows  that  Lord  Grey, 
[ke  his  temporary  predecessor,  will  have  to  combat  the 
ame  tenet  of  British  "  ascendancy  and  domination," 
>hich  Lord  Reading  repudiated  with  such  genial  tact. 

Our  moral  and  material  "  gains  "  in  the  Middle 
iast,  and  especially  in  the  Africas,  are  pointed  out  by 
issident  groups  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  F  rench 
irotests  are  quoted  against  the  Anglo-Persian  Agree- 
ment of  August  9th,  and  also  our  Ally's  grievance  in 
he  matter  of  Syria.  Moreover,  all  manner  of  small 
lations,  from  Ireland  to  Egypt,  are  pleading  their  case 
iefore  the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
^bove  all,  American  legislators  in  both  Houses  ask 
heir  harassed  Executive  why  Great  Britain  should 
lave  six  votes  in  the  League  of  Nations  to  America's 
me? 

In  reply,  President  Wilson  indicates  "  the  many, 
nd  often  apparently  insuperable  difficulties,"  which 
he  Conference  encountered  in  re-mapping  our  post-war 
rorld.  The  Treaty  was  therefore  a  compromise,  if 
'  not  exactly  what  we  would  have  written."  Now  the 
Senate  aspires  to  a  little  corrective  "  writing  "  of  its 
i\vn,  and  Anglo-American  relations  are  by  no  means 
■  satisfactory  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"  Let  us  be  Americans  again,"  urges  Senator  Hiram 
ohnson  of  California — -a  man  of  "Presidential  timber" 
n  next  year's  election.  Statesmen  so  diverse  as  Mr. 
x>dge  of  Massachussetts  and  Mr.  Borah  of  Idaho  fear 
he  "  foreign  entanglements  "  against  which  George 
Vashington  warned  the  Republic  long  ago.  Away 
nth  the  idea  of  American  mandates  for  Europe  or 
Lsia  !  Let  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  be  so  "  fixed  " 
is  to  safeguard  America's  interests. 

Japan  is  scathed  in  the  Senatorial  cross-examination 
if  President  Wilson,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Shan- 
ung.  Indeed,  Japan  and  Britain,  linked  as  they  are 
n  a  pre-war  alliance,  appear  to  be  the  suspects  in  a 
Congressional  inquiry  fraught  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences to  the  Peace  Treaty.  So  it  is  at  a  critical 
ime  that  Viscount  Grey  takes  up  his  residence  in  the 
>ig  red-brick  palace  of  Britain  which  has  Austria  just 
•pposite.  Italy  and  Germany  are  close  by,  and  the 
iVhite  House  is  ten  minutes  from  the  pebbled  court- 
rard. 

_  America  does  more  than  welcome  our  new  and  dis- 
inguished  envoy.  Her  press  pays  homage  to  his 
'  ability,  his  nobility  of  character,  and  all  the  qualities 
hat  win  friendship  and  admiration."  Was  he  not 
'  the  most  active  defender  of  civilisation  "  in  1914? 
Lord  Grey  will  have  to  conquer  his  objection  to  re- 
nters, just  as  President  Wilson  himself  did  in  191 2, 
vhen  his  snubbing  of  "  the  boys  "  was  quickly  realised 
is  a  failure  in  a  land  where  publicity  is  an  astonishing 
>assion. 

The  greatest  force  that  will  oppose  our  new  Ambas- 
iador  is  the  Irish.  They  wield  immense  power  in  the 
Senate  and  Lower  House,  in  all  the  State  Legislatures, 
»nd  in  the  press  and  pulpit  of  the  whole  continent  for 
3,000  miles.  Broadly,  America  may  be  said  to  support 
Ireland's  case,  whilst  that  of  Ulster'has  no  show  at  all. 
Ml  classes,  from  President  Wilson  to  the  alien  miner 
Jut  West  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  favour  "  self- 
determination."  And  in  the  United  States  it  is  Ire- 
land's case  which  has  always  been  the  criterion  of 
Britain's  alleged  passion  for  "  domination."  That 
case  America  regards  rather  as  a  domestic  than  a 
foreign  affair,  so  permeated  is  her  own  polity  with 
people  of  Irish  blood  and  descent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  see  how  Lord 
Grey's  diplomacy  handles  a  bristling  problem,  which 
has  thus  far  baffled  all  his  predecessors  in  Washington. 


THE  RESPITE. 

DC  RING  the  past  two  months  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  this  country  has  received  a  distinct 
setback.  The  Police  strike  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
What  the  demands  of  the  M  iners'  Eederation  mean 
in  terms  of  increased  prices  and  more  hardship  is  com- 
ing to  be  realised  by  the  masses  of  the  nation,  includ- 


ing the  manual-labouring  classes  outside  the  Miners' 
Eederation.  The  criminally  reckless  strike  of  lli< 
Yorkshire  Miners  further  weakened  the  prestige  of  Mr. 
Smillie.  The  suspension  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  the 
proposed  ballot  on  "  direct  action  "  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  its  conferences  this  week  indicate  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  present  circumstances  such  an  attempt  to 
hold  up  the  community  would  fail.  The  revolutionaries 
have  been  repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to  exploit  the 
unsettlement  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  issue  of 
"  direct  action  "  is  to  be  raised  again,  and  a  section 
of  the  miners  desire  to  pursue  a  "  ca'  canny  "  policy 
by  way  of  retaliating  on  the  community  for  not  making 
them  Civil  Servants.  Meantime  we  have  a  respite  in 
which  to  pull  taut  the  strands  of  our  industrial  fabric. 

It  is  difficult  rightly  to  estimate  the  actual,  and  still 
more  the  potential,  influence  of  the  small  but  energetic 
section  who  are  consciously  and  avowedly  working  for 
revolution.  Inside  the  Trade  Unions  there  is  little 
conscious  revolutionism.  What  exists  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  small  sections  of  the  Miners  and  the  Engi- 
neers. To  this  minority  even  Mr.  Snowden  is  hope- 
lessly compromised  with  the  "  bourgeois."  These 
men  hope  to  use  the  Trade  Unions  as  tools  for  the 
sabotage  of  British  industry.  Production  is  deliber- 
ately to  be  kept  low  in  order  that  our  industrial  system 
may  be  wrecked,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  for  re- 
construction on  Soviet  lines.  Their  constructive  pro- 
gramme may  be  judged  from  its  financial  elements, 
which  consist  of  expropriation  of  property  owners  and 
repudiation  of  debt.  The  average  Trade  Union  leader 
is,  of  course,  not  taken  in  by  dishonest  nonsense  of 
this  kind.  But  Trade  Union  leaders  are  the  often  un- 
willing followers  of  prophets  of  the  Webb-Money 
order.  The  sophistries  of  this  crowd,  preached  by  the 
young  careerists  of  the  Labour  movement,  shop- 
stewards  and  others,  to  uneducated  and  credulous  fol- 
lowers, are  the  means  of  discrediting  official  leaders. 
Of  this  undermining  of  the  Trade  Union  officials' 
authority,  one  of  the  most  sinister  features  is  the  repu- 
diation by  Unions  of  agreements  entered  into  by  their 
accredited  representatives,  a  feature  made  possible  by 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  The  treachery  of  Labour 
leaders'  lieutenants  was  well  illustrated  last  week.  The 
day  following  Mr.  Brownlie's  letter  emphasising  the 
vital  necessity  of  increased  output,  an  official  of  his 
Union  gave  an  interview  to  a  Radical  paper  in  which 
he  characterized  his  leader's  appeal  as  "  the  reddest  of 
red  herrings."  "  Intense  production,  abroad  as  well  as 
here,  will  soon  lead  to  the  outstripping  of  consump- 
tion." The  cloven  hoof  appears  when  he  states  that 
since  "  the  present  basis  of  distribution  "  limits  con- 
sumption, production  also  must  be  carefully  limited. 
The  idea  that  every  fall  from  present  abnormal  prices 
will  make  fresh  demand  effective,  and  that  the  large 
scale  production  thereby  rendered  possible  will  lower 
cost  and  provide  a  larger  margin  for  profit  and  wages, 
has  apparently  not  entered  the  ken  of  this  anonymous 
economist.  That  a  leader  of  Mr.  Brownlie's  status 
should  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  comment — of  which 
more,  we  predict,  will  be  heard  at  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  next  week — is  disquieting  evidence  of  the 
pressure  which  in  times  of  crisis  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  responsible  leaders  by  the  extremist  elements 
among  their  own  followers.  It  is  upon  such  pressure 
that  the  extremist  leaders  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will 
rely  when  advocating  "  direct  action  "  to  the  Congress. 

Between  these  extremist  elements  and  patriotic 
Labour  stands  the  great  mass  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment, alike  innocent  of  conscious  revolutionary  aims 
and  ignorant  of  the  perils  which  beset  British  indus- 
try. Its  attitude  in  the  near  future  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  material  prosperity  it  enjoys. 
Perhaps  the  most  potent  cause  of  civil  strife  is  expec- 
tation which  runs  counter  to  economic  possibilities. 
This  is  precisely  why  two  of  the  principal  factors  of 
the  situation  are  so  alarming.  The  first  is  the  belief 
that  wages  can  be  indefinitely  subsidized  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  State.  The  second  is  the  widespread 
disinclination  to  work  hard  and  continuously,  even 
though  money  is  to  be  made  thereby. 

The  vicious  delusion  that  wages  can  be  indefinitely 
increased  by   State  subsidies  to  industry  is  largely 
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due  to  the  fantastically  high  wages  which  Labour  was 
able  to  extort  as  its  price  lor  making  munitions  during 
the  war.  It  is  this  idea,  rather  than  any  considered 
belief  in  State  control  of  industry,  that  is  responsible 
for  the  advocacy  by  organised  Labour  of  the  policy 
of  nationalizing  industry.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Labour  members  alone  in  the  House  approved  of  the 
Slough  scandal  :  a  salient  feature  was  the  payment  of 
extravagant  wages.  The  taxation  necessitated  by 
subsidizing  industry  will,  of  course,  destroy  existing 
incentive  to  effort;  the  substitute,  according  to  Mr. 
Webb,  is  to  be  the  inspiration  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity :  as  exemplified,  we  suppose,  by  the  Yorkshire 
miners,  whose  strike  was  directed  not  against  the  em- 
ployers, whose  profits  are  limited,  but  against  the  Coal 
Controller  representing  the  consumer?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  recently  described  the  decline  in  output  as 
"  almost  sensational  ";  what  does  he  think  now  of 
the  assurances  of  Mr.  Webb  to  the  effect  that  shorter 
hours  and  increased  wages  would  be  followed  by  in- 
creased output?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Webb-Money  crowd  will  not  in  future  be  allowed  to 
meddle  in  the  government  of  this  country  ?  The  root 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  who  get  the  wages 
paid  out  of  State  subsidies  do  not  contribute  to  the 
taxes.  The  deduction  at  the  source  of  income-tax 
from  wages  would  do  infinitely  more  to  induce  in  the 
democracy  sound  views  of  economics  than  any  number 
of  Ministerial  homilies.  If  miners,  railwaymen  and 
others  are  to  be  paid  wages  which  bear  no  economic 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  work  they  do,  let  the  nation 
feel  it  in  increased  prices.  Then  it  will  face  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  willing  to  be  held  up  by  powerful 
groups. 

It  is  owing  mainly  to  these  two  causes,  expressing 
themselves  in  the  policy  of  more  money  for  less  work, 
that  costs  of  production  are  high.  Ultimately  the  pos- 
sible reward  of  labour  is  determined  by  the  prosperity 
of  industry.  The  greatest  of  the  responsibilities  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  with  his  power  of  popular  appeal,  is  to 
convince  organized  labour  of  the  futility  of  the  policy 
of  more  money  for  less  work,  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  economic  relation  between  wages  and 
output.  If  he  can  make  these  facts  real  to  the  masses 
of  the  nation,  he  will  have  frustrated  the  revolution- 
aries' next  hope,  which  is  to  establish  a  coal  blockade. 

The  disinclination  to  work  hard  and  continuously  is 
equally  dangerous.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
younger  men,  it  is  due  to  the  habit  of  slacking  enforced 
by  Army  routine.  But  there  is  also  a  psychological 
reason.  Continuous  hard  work  is  a  product  of  ad- 
vanced civilization  :  it  requires  the  civilized  habit  of 
mind,  which  is  built  up  on  custom  and  confidence.  In 
war-time  both  are  destroyed.  Thus  war  breaks  down 
alike  the  habit  and  the  inspiration  of  work.  Recently 
it  was  proposed  to  the  wool  operatives  by  the  leaders 
of  their  Union  that  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  woollen 
goods  the  operatives  should  work  more  than  48  hours 
per  week,  the  additional  hours  to  be  remunerated  at 
overtime  rates  already  agreed  between  the  Union 
leaders  and  the  employers.  The  operatives  refused, 
and  Government  wool  stocks  are  accordingly  being  put 
up  to  foreign  auction. 

AGRICULTURAL  POLICY. 
I. 

Till,  farmer  is  so  much  in  evidence  at  the  present 
tune,  and  so  much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  him  and  the  future  of  agriculture,  that  the 
moment  seems  opportune  to  discuss  briefly  what  the 
farmer  is  doing,  some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  con- 
tend witli,  and  the  risks  lie  is  taking  in  altering  his 
plans  to  suit  present  conditions. 

We  propose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  clay,  or 
heavy  land  farmer.  He  was  the  farmer  who  supplied 
the  extra  grain  in  the  stormy  times  of  1800  to  1813,  and 
increased  production  by  25  per  rent,  in  10  years*' time, 
and,  let  it  be  understood,  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
manures,  merely  by  good  mechanical  tillage.  For  the 
most  part  he  continued  to  produce  grain  down  to  1872. 
It  is  to  him  we  now  look  tor  a  repetition  of  the  per- 


formance, also  to  improve  upon  it,  if  possible,  with  thi 
aid  of  science  and  artificial  manures.  It  is  now  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  substantially  increased  output. 

Since  1872  about  three  million  acres  of  heavy  ant 
very  light  land  have  gone  down  to  grass.    The  farmei 
put  the  land  down  to  grass,  because  with  the  advent  ol 
cheap  transport,  grain  came  in  from  all  parts  of  th< 
world,  and  became  so  cheap  that  it  did  not  pay  him  U 
produce  it.    He  is  quite  prepared  to  alter  his  method.' 
and  to  do  what  the  country  requires  of  him  in  the  mat- 
ter of  producing  grain  and  potatoes,  as  soon  as  it  is  in- 
dicated to  him  what  is  required,  always  provided  tha' 
he  secures  the  necessary  inducement.    The  farmer  wil 
never  be  frightened  of  taking  a  risk — the  very  nature  0 
his  calling  compels  him  to  take  risks  all  the  time.  Tel 
compensate  him  for  the  risk  there  must  be  an  induce 
ment  in  the  shape  of  a  good  profit,  should  the  seasori 
prove  to  be  a  good  one.    The  amazing  thing  is  that  i  | 
took  the  Government  with  all  its  expert  advisers  nearhl 
three   years  of  war  conditions  to  learn  and  understand 
that  elementary  fact. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  farmer  has  to  contend  witll 
is  the  lack  of  skilled  labour.    This  is,  no  doubt,  com 
mon  to  most  business  undertakings  at  the  present  time 
but  is  specially  applicable  to  the  clay  farmer.    He  re  ;! 
quires  really  good  ploughmen.    The  really  good  agri 
cultural  labourer  is  as  skilled  in  his  own  way  as  tiV 
good  mechanic,  and  should  be  as  well  paid.  Meantime 
he  is  of  quite  as  much  value,  and  every  skilled  plough 
man  that  is  lacking  means  the  difference  between  goo< 
or  bad  cultivation  of  50  acres  of  land.      Even  Mr.  Pj 
W.  Smith,  of  C.  Hamilton,  Ltd.,  in  his  recent  admir 
able  paper  on  tractor  ploughing,  admitted  that  a  skillei 
ploughman  was  just  as  necessary  to  his  tractors  as  hi] 
mechanics.    The  farmer  is  doing  his   best   with  th<| 
labour  available,  but  when  during  the  war  he  got  a  1 
substitutes  a  baker  from  Birkenhead,   and  a  weave  1 
from  Perth  as  second  and  third  horsemen,  he  was  jus 
tified  in  assuming  that  he  was  being  played  with  by  ft 
Government  that  quite  obviously  did  not  know  its  busi 
ness.    It  was  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  army  wantei 
recruits  at  the  time,  for  during  1917  and  1918  the  mat 
ter  of  primary  importance  for  the  very  existence  of  th 
country  was  food. 

The  farmer  was  guaranteed  what  seemed  to  be  a  pay 
ing  price  for  his  1917  crop  of  potatoes.  He  respondei 
at  once  and  provided  a  very  large  additional  acreage 
He  may  be  said  to  have  practically  saved  the  country 
He  had  a  good  crop  and  in  most  cases  it  paid  him  well] 
If  it  had  been  a  poor  one,  as  was  the  case  in  1916,  h< 
would  have  lost  heavily.  In  most  instances  his  pota 
toes  cost  him  ^30  an  acre  to  grow,  but  he  took  the 
risk.  Why?  Because,  as  has  already  been  stated,  h< 
is  accustomed  to  taking  risks  and  he  saw  the  chance  o| 
a  profit.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Government  mis 
led  the  small  potato  grower.  No  consideration  wa 
shown  to  him.  He  could  not  sell  in  four  ton  lots,  an< 
could  not  get  the  Government  subsidy,  and  was  there 
fore  paid  ^4  5s.  in  place  of  the  £6  he  expected.  Hi:| 
extra  half  acre  was  just  as  much  to  him  as  the  largi 
grower's  extra  100  acres.  Even  the  average  farme 
was  not  getting  £6,  as  some  might  imagine.  He  go 
^4  5s.  delivered  in  towns,  if  he  delivered  in  4  ton  lots 
with  the  Government  subsidy  of  £1  15s.  per  ton,  but  i 
he  happened  to  be  any  distance  from  market,  he  had  t< 
pay  5s.  to  10s.  per  ton  for  railway  carriage  and  5s.  fo- 
il se  of  bags,  so  that  his  price  was  only  £5  5s.  t< 
£.'5  ios.,  not  £6,  as  he  was  promised.  Naturall; 
enough,  the  fact  seriously  affected  the  next  year's  crop 
for,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  check: 
production,  it  is  lack  of  confidence  in  your  master.  Th< 
small  grower  is  of  great  importance  in  growing  pota1 
t(x\s,  as  everyone  with  a  few  square  yards  of  groun( 
can  grow  them.  During  1918  they  were  without  doub 
the  most  important  crop  the  farmer  could  grow,  an< 
the  effect  of  large  crops  of  potatoes  on  the  production 
of  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs,  is  always  very  great.  Witf 
large  crops  of  potatoes,  after  supplying  the  tabli — W 
drying,  making  (lour,  starch,  spirits,  etc.,  a  large  num- 
ber of  pigs  could  be  fed  with  the  small  potatoes  and  thl 
residue.  It  was  the  provision  the  Germans  made  ill 
this  respect  that  enabled  them  before  the  war  to  secur^ 
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(radically  the  whole  of  a  valuable  stock-food  in  the 
hape  of  fish  meal  from  Aberdeen. 

So  much  for  potatoes.  We  will  now  give  an  idea 
>f  what  the  farmer  is  doing-  in  producing  extra  grain, 
rhe  parish  we  have  in  mind  was  not  a  particularly  rich 
>ne,  but  was  guaranteed  a  fair  price  for  grain  for  19 18. 
rhe  necessary  inducement  was  therefore  present.  The 
■xtra  acreage  and  manuring  would  in  an  average  sea- 
ion  produce  6,000  to  7,000  qrs.  additional  grain.  This 
vas  arranged  without  friction  by  the  Local  Authority, 
vho  happened  to  be  one  man,  and  not  a  Committee. 
A'ith  fencing  wire  at  ^55  to  £,60  per  ton,  and  fencing 
>osts  at  four  times  pre-war  values,  not  to  mention  the 
lifficulty  in  getting  them  at  all,  a  considerable  hole  was 
mocked  in  the  profit.  With  a  bad  season,  there  would 
>e  a  certain  loss.    But  the  farmer  was  again  prepared 

0  take  the  risk,  because  there  was  the  chance  of  a  good 
irofit. 

Now  just  a  word  on  what  the  increase  really  meant, 
n  an  average  season,  the  parish  produced  20,000  qrs. 
►f  grain.  About  8,000  qrs.  are  required  for  home  uses 
-such  as  meal,  horse  oats,  seed,  etc.,  leaving  about 
2,000  qrs.  available  for  sale.  Next  autumn,  if  all 
^ots  well,  the  total  production  will  be  about  26,000  qrs. 
ind  the  same  8,000  qrs.  will  suffice  for  the  parish,  leav- 
ng  about  18,000  qrs.  available  for  sale,  or  a  50  per 
ent.  increase,  an  addition  of  nearly  1,000  tons  to  the 
lation's  grain  supply.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  this 
imuld  mean,  if  the  same  arrangement  prevailed  all  over 
he  country,  and  it  could  go  on,  not  one  year  but  every 
ear,  and  could  easily  be  increased  by  another  50  per 
ent. 

W  e  have  referred  to  what  took  place  in  a  parish 
Iready  pretty  well  under  the  plough,  and  where  no 
Teat  additional  expenditure  in  horses  or  implements 
vas  necessary  for  the  extra  cultivation.  Let  us  deal 
kith  the  case  of  a  district  now  almost  wholly  in  grass, 
nd  there  are  many  such.  Amongst  others,  we  re- 
ently  visited  two  farms  some  distance  from  Aberdeen 
if  over  1,000  acres  each.  Beautiful  land  the  whole  of 
t  was,  but  heavy  to  work,  fine,  wheat-growing  land 
nd  excellent  pasture,  but  risky  for  turnips.  Up  to 
872  there  were  12  to  14  pairs  of  horses  on  each  of  the 
arms.  One  of  them  had  a  steam-ploughing  tackle  in 
ddition.  35  to  45  hands  were  employed  on  each  farm, 
'rices  of  grain  went  back.  Seasons  were  bad,  and  one 
if  the  farms  gradually  went  into  grass,  until  in  1894 
he  farmer  could  not  sell  at  18s.  per  quarter  the  wheat 
yhich  cost  him  40s.  to  produce. 

To  prevent  himself  from  being  absolutely  ruined,  he 
mt  the  whole  of  the  farm  down  in  grass,  sold  off  his 
lorses  and  implements,  sold  even  his  dairy  cows  and 
•ought  his  milk,  keeping  only  two  shepherds  and  a 
joy.  There  has  not  been  a  plough  furrow  turned  on 
his  farm  for  23  years.  He  turned  grazier  against  his 
t  ill ;  his  country  turned  him  grazier,  because  it  did  not 
equire  his  grain.  He  manured  his  grass  land  scienti- 
ically  and  well  with  bone  meal  and  basic  slag,  grass- 
ed about  500  cattle  and  1,200  to  1,500  sheep  annually, 
ind  made  a  comfortable  profit  all  the  time.  He  was  a 
»usiness  farmer  and  adapted  himself  to  circumstances. 

He  was  asked  in  1918  to  plough  up  land  and  grow 
frain,  but  he  said,  "  My  past  experience  is  too  much 
or  me."  (He  was  considerably  over  70  years  of  age). 
'  I'll,  leave  it  to  the  younger  men."  Can  you  blame 
lim?  About  35  hands  had  been  displaced  from  this 
>ne  farm,  and  ten  of  them  were  married  men  with 
amilies. 

And  this  is  not  all  by  any  means.  The  displacement 
tilled  many  other  rural  trades,  saddlers,  blacksmiths, 
oiners,  small  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and  all  helped  to  make 
js  a  nation  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  partly  accounts 
or  the  low  percentage  of  our  men  who  know  a  trade. 
People  who  have  lived  among  the  Germans  state  that 

1  large  proportion  of  their  rural  population  know  a 
rade,  in  many  cases  two. 

EGDON  HEATH  AND  AN  ENGLISH  HAVEN. 

THERE  is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  early  chapters  of  '  The  Return  of  the  Na- 
ive,' in  which  the  author  reflects  upon  the  impermut- 
ibflity  of  nature  with  special  reference  to  the  unchang- 


ing face  of  Egdon  Heath.  Standing  in  the  centre  of 
Egdon,  he  tells  us,  nothing  can  be  seen  to  remind  us 
of  the  superficial  activities  of  human  kind,  but  an  aged 
highway  and  a  still  more  aged  barrow.  Yearning  for 
something  upon  which  the  revolutionary  hand  of  the 
great  war  had  not  been  laid  and  for  something  which 
should  show  no  sign  of  that  modern  expansion  of  Eng- 
land symbolised  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London  and  the 
populous  promenade  of  seaside  resorts  in  August,  we 
ascertained  the  other  day  that  Egdon  Heath  might  be 
reached  on  foot  from  a  certain  station  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  Railway  and  set  forth  accordingly. 
Arriving  at  the  station  we  alighted  and  tried  to  believe 
that  we  were  in  Dorset.  This  preliminary  effort  had  to 
be  made,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  anywhere  to-day, 
that  one  is  actually  in  England  and  not  in  some  night- 
mare conception  of  the  modern  State  according  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  A  bit  of  England  there  was  undoubt- 
edly quite  close  at  hand — nothing  less  than  the  ances- 
tral manor  house  of  those  D'Urbervilles,  who  lie  buried 
at  Kingsbere,  a  house  with  Dorset  writ  large  upon 
every  stone.  And  there,  too,  was  the  bridge  which 
Tess  saw  when  she  came  upon  her  luckless  errand  un- 
der the  lovingly  malignant  guidance  of  her  creator.  Our 
satisfaction  was  only  slightly  dashed  on  perceiving 
what  Tess  (luckier  than  we  in  that  respect),  did  not  on 
that  occasion  see,  namely,  a  number  of  huts  of  the  kind 
which  indicate  that  the  bureaucracy  has  been  there  be- 
fore us.  They  fronted  the  manor  house  and  consider- 
ably impaired  the  pleasant  Dorset  feeling  we  were  on 
the  point  of  acquiring.  Turning  regretfully  from  the 
home  of  the  D'Urbervilles  we  began  to  climb  towards 
Egdon,  wondering  from  time  to  time  why  so  many 
British  officers  of  the  kind  that  are  left  in  the  army  to- 
day— apparently  because  they  are  not  wanted  elsewhere 
— should  be  travelling  in  the  same  direction  in  miscel- 
laneous vehicles  the  sole  common  attribute  of  which 
was  to  be  driven  by  petrol  at  Government  expense. 

And  then  we  arrived  upon  the  outskirts  of  Egdon — 
the  brooding,  sinister  and  so  terribly  permanent  fast- 
ness of  nature,  a  place  fitter  to  remind  us  of  geology 
and  protoplasm  and  things  like  that  than  of  mere  man 
who  "  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath."  What 
we  saw  up  there  will  be  well  known  to  all  our  military 
specialists,  but  is  possibly  strange  to  the  majority  of 
folk  for  whom  Egdon  is  still  consecrated  to  Eustacia 
and  Wildeve  and  Granfer  Cantle  and  the  Reddleman. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  hundreds  of  tanks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Half  Egdon  has  become  a  play- 
ground for  tanks.  Tanks  were  setting  to  partners  and 
performing  quadrilles  upon  a  rolling  waste  from  which 
every  vestige  of  herbage  and  most  of  the  soil  had  been 
swept  bare.  Half  Egdon  was  a  hideous  white  scar,  as 
naked  as  the  face  of  the  moon,  flanked  with  houses 
where  the  tanks  live  (houses  which  are  apparently  still 
being  built  to  accommodate  still  more  tanks).  And 
where  once  the  wind  swept  over  the  hollows,  giving  a 
voioe,  a  note  of  its  own,  to  Egdon,  we  saw  picture- 
houses  and  the  temples  of  Sir  Arthur  Yapp. 

So  much  for  the  impermutability  of  nature.  The 
shock  of  it  will  remain  with  us  for  some  time.  We 
went  to  find  Eustacia  with  her  hour-glass  and  her  teles- 
cope and  her  beacon,  and  we  found  the  tanks.  It  took 
the  heart  out  of  the  enterprise.  We  failed  after  that, 
from  sheer  lack  of  spirit,  to  identify  either  the  aged  high- 
way or  the  still  more  aged  barrow.  We  just  walked 
straight  on  to  Kingsbere,  disregarding  frequent  notices 
to  the  effect  that  one  was  liable  to  be  shot  if  one  aban- 
doned the  safe  highway.  Did  it  really  matter  much 
after  all  if  one  were  shot?  Our  mind  was  full  of  the 
names  of  the  new  captains  of  industry  who  had  appar- 
ently bought  every  landscape  in  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
and  Dorset,  which  we  had  admired  in  the  last  few 
days;  of  saw-mills  still  at  work  in  the  heart  of  devas- 
tated forests ;  of  purring  automobiles  upon  every  high- 
way, telling  of  wealth  and  power  transferred  to  the 
detriment  of  all  concerned  ;  of  the  sprawling  August 
beaches  down  by  the  desecrated  sea ;  of  the  atmosphere 
of  improvidence,  luxury  and  transition  in  which  Eng- 
land has  now  been  enwrapped  for  nearly  twelve 
months;  of  the  terrible  inertia  of  the  huge  machine  of 
war  symbolised  in  the  monstrous  activity  of  those  dere- 
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lict,  but  by  no  means  quiescent,  tanks  on  Egdon.  And 
the  question  intruded  repeatedly  :  If  not  even  Egdon  is 
permanent,  what  of  England  herself,  which  by  compar- 
ison was  the  creation  of  yesterday? 

It  was  a  bad  mood,  and  it  lasted  until  we  were  home 
again.  Home  for  the  moment  means  a  lonely  haven  on 
the  South  Coast,  where  two  rivers  meet  by  the  sea, 
rivers  which  run  up  into  the  heart  of  the  beginnings  of 
England.  We  are  rowed  from  the  more  or  less  inhab- 
ited shore  to  a  lonely  spit  between  the  wild  estuary  on 
one  side  and  the  wilder  sea  on  the  other.  Upon  one 
side  we  view  one  of  the  more  ancient  priories  of  Eng- 
land ;  upon  another  we  view  the  promontory  where 
Hengist  landed  and  dug  himself  into  the  soil ;  upon  an- 
other yet  we  view  the  great  lanterns  which  light  the 
fairway  to  an  ancient  harbour.  It  is  an  excellent  home- 
in  which  to  recover  from  loss  of  faith.  We  can  re- 
member here  that  England  has  suffered  before  from 
war,  from  insubordination,  from  the  possession  of 
power  by  the  baser  sort,  from  economic  hardship,  from 
social  unrest,  from  parliaments,  from  opportunist  states- 
manship, from  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast  and  spoiler 
among  her  treasures.  It  is  possible  in  this  haven,  with 
English  history  whispering  at  the  ear  and  the  English 
simplicities  of  land  and  sea  close  at  hand,  to  believe 
that  the  scar  of  Egdon  will  be  healed,  and  that  even  a 
worse  scar,  such  as  lies  upon  the  coast  over  the  hill 
where  ail  the  inanities  of  the  modern  watering-place  are 
spread  sumptuously  forth  for  the  delectation  of  a 
spendthrift  and  almost  bankrupt  nation,  will  be  as  for- 
gotten as  the  gin-palaces  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
England  is  larger  than  her  modern  cities  and  the  Eng- 
lish coast  is  more  extensive  than  her  modern  watering- 
places.  There  are  still  roads  where  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  a  Rolls-Royce ;  half  Egdon,  at  least,  still  belongs 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex ;  and  here  in  this  little  haven 
Englishmen  still  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Eng- 
land has  survived  so  much  that,  here  at  least,  we  can 
firmly  believe  that  she  will  survive  even  the  more  vul- 
gar consequences  of  the  war. 

COLERIDGE. 

"\TOR  appear'd  less  than  Archangel  ruin'd  " — the 
1.  N  quotation  is  inevitable  whenever  one  thinks 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Lamb's  version,  "  an 
Archangel  a  little  damaged,"  is  characteristically 
kinder.  But  in  any  form  it  is  all  a  fallacy,  for  he  never 
was  an  archangel.  The  tragedy  of  Coleridge  was  the 
gulf,  not  between  what  he  was  and  what  he  had  been, 
but  between  what  he  was  and  what  he  should  have 
been.  He  did  not  fall  from  heaven  ;  he  failed,  pitiably 
and  piteously,  to  reach  the  skies  toward  which  destiny 
had  winged  his  flight. 

Greatness  is  a  perilous  gift,  for  Nature  tends  always 
to  an  average.  We  all  add  up  to  much  the  same  total. 
What  the  great  Mother  gives  lavishly  with  one  hand, 
she  balances  by  subtracting  with  the  other.  Beethoven 
was  a  master  of  sounds — but  he  was  deaf ;  Milton  was 
a  master  of  vision- — but  he  was  blind ;  Shelley  was  a 
pure  aspiring  spirit — but  had  his  starred  and  silver 
wings  dragged  in  the  mire.  Of  Coleridge  we  may  say 
this,  that  in  no  other  man  have  such  varied  and  abund- 
ant powers  of  mind  been  so  tragically  frustrated  by 
such  painful  poverty  of  will.  He  had  power  to  become 
anything,  and  will  to  become  nothing.  Look,  in  the 
early  portraits,  at  the  great  brow  and  luminous  eyes, 
and  you  feel  that  to  the  young  Coleridge  as  to  no  othcr 
can  be  applied  the  matchless  prose  of  Hamlet  :  "  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  in- 
finite in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel  !  in  apprehen- 
sion how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the 
paragon  of  animals  !  "  But  look  at  the  large  loose 
mouth,  the  feeble  formless  chin,  and  you  sec  that 
"  this  quintessence  of  dust  "  is  dust  indeed,  this  para- 
gon of  animals  is  animal,  even  though  the  paragon. 
Like  the  theme  of  a  tragic  symphony,  there  runs 
through  all  his  story  a  cry  of  the  heart,  "This  body 
that  docs  me  grievous  wrong."  At  first  under  the 
stimulus  of  opium  he  could  kindle  into  the  magic  radi- 


ance of  '  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  '  Kubla  Khan,'  and  the 
first  part  of  '  Christabel, '  but  never  again  did  that  re- 
splendence come.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  despite  an  indolence  as  massive  as  his  powers. 
Most  of  it  lives  now  merely  as  part  of  a  legend.  To 
turn  from  the  Coleridge  apostrophised  by  Lamb,  adored 
by  the  young  De  Cjuincey,  deified,  almost,  by  the  young 
Hazlitt,  and  beset  from  youth  to  age  by  a  crowd  of 
tranced  and  eager  listeners — to  turn  from  all  this  to  the 
fragments  that  remain  is  like  trying  to  hear  the  voice 
of  a  dead  singer  in  the  faltering  praises  of  some  ancient 
admirer.  You  seek  for  the  magical  Coleridge  of  legend, 
and  you  get  something — a  glimpse  of  strange  jewelled 
lights,  a  strain  of  wild  unearthly  music,  a  few  faint  in- 
timations of  deep  mystical  wisdom ;  and  then  the  mists 
close  round,  the  music  becomes  a  murmur,  and  the 
wisdom  lapses  into  profitless  obscurity. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  read  Coleridge  with  profit,  we 
must  remember  that  in  no  extant  work  is  there  any  full 
revelation  of  his  powers.  We  can  point  to  no  '  Ham- 
let,' or  'Advancement  of  Learning,'  or  'Paradise 
Lost,'  or  '  Religio  Medici,'  and  say  "Thus,  or  thus, 
was  Coleridge."  The  three  poems  named  above  are 
exceptional  in  almost  all  respects,  and  represent  the 
sole  profit  he  got  from  his  "  anodyne  ";  the  rest  of  his 
verse,  save  where  it  has  a  pathetic,  autobiographical  in- 
terest, is  practically  negligible;  and  the  great  mass  ol 
fragmentary  prose  has  to  be  carefully  sifted  for  its  gold. 
Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  urge  that  this  sifting  is 
highly  remunerative.  Coleridge's  weakness  of  will 
was  palpable  in  two  shapes — laudanum  and  German 
philosophy.  Without  excess  of  insularity  we  may 
curse  the  day  when  Coleridge  learned  the  rather  un- 
pleasing  language  of  our  late  foes.  German  is  the 
language,  not  of  profundity,  but  of  obscurity.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  be  obscure  in  German,  and  it  is  easy  to 
pretend  to  be  profound.  Macaulay  once  tried  Kant, 
and  understood  nothing  but  a  quotation  from  Persius. 
We  do>  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Ma- 
caulay, or  to  cite  him  as  a  valid  critic  of  philosophy; 
but  we  must  urge  that  Macaulay  could  read  almost  any- 
thing, and  that  his  protest  against  obscurity  comes 
with  authority  from  a  man  who  never  left  his  readers  in 
any  doubt  about  his  meaning.  Yet  obscurity  has  its 
fascination  for  many ;  and  so  Coleridge,  with  his  feeble 
will  enfeebled  more  by  opium,  found  that  his  indolent 
hand  could  easily  borrow  from  Schelling  or  another  ob- 
scurities enough  to  impose  as  profundities  upon  the 
English  readers  among  whom  the  name  of  Kant  was 
beginning  to  be  whispered  with  awe.  And  when  he 
did  not  borrow  their  matter,  he  could  always  borrow 
their  manner.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  deluded  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  at  any  moment  he  could  produce 
his  great  '  Summa  Philosophiae  '  or  '  Five  Treatises 
on  the  Logos,  Human  and  Divine,'  in  two  volumes  ol 
"not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  each,"  but  whatever 
that  work  may  have  been  in  his  mind  (and  no  man  was 
mentally  better  equipped  for  a  critical  philosophy  ot 
philosophies  or  a  critique  of  philosophical  criticism),  re- 
duced to  a  paper  prospectus,  the  threatened  magnum 
opus  had  a  bleak  and  foggy  air  of  coming  from  the 
latitude  of  Konigsberg.  Some  matter,  presumably  in- 
tended for  this  treatise,  was  taken  down  in  later  years 
from  the  poet-philosopher's  dictation;  but  his  grandson, 
who  reports  upon  it,  is  careful  not  to  exaggerate  its 
value. 

There  is  another  misfortune.  Much  of  Coleridge 
comes  to  us  at  second-hand.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  can 
be  summoned  to  declare  the  wonder  of  his  conversa- 
tional monologues  and  the  compelling  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality, but  the  proffered  evidence  is  not  always  con- 
vincing and  the  witnesses  not  always  trustworthy. 
There  arc  the  Gillmans,  and  the  Cottles,  and  the  All- 
sops,  and  the  rest  who  arc  like  industrious  pygmies 
busily  measuring  themselves  against  a  Titan  w  hose  up- 
raised head  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  From  them  we  get 
personalia  of  varying  value,  but  they  are  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  Coleridge  himself,  whose  real  autobiography  or 
'  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,'  related  w  ith  the  relentless 
tenacity  ol  Wordsworth's  '  Prelude,'  is  among  the  most 
desirable  of  unwritten  books.  Then  for  the  '  Lectures 
We  have  to  rely  largely  upon  the  notes  of  J.  P.  Collier, 
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whose  antecedents  are  not  reassuring ;   and   for  the 
'  Table  Talk  '  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  memory  of 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  whose  piety  was  irreproach- 
able, but  who  seems  to  have  been  most  concerned  with 
those  utterances  of  his  uncle  that  illustrated  this  piety. 
Now  it  must  be  said  that  Coleridge's  theological  pro- 
nouncements, once  so  admired  and  influential,  are  the 
least  valuable  and  important  of  his  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  ideas.    He  lived  too  soon  to  be  a  permanent 
influence  in  religion.    His  flexible  (not  to  say,  flaccid) 
spirit  needed  something  firm  and  fixed  to  cling  to,  and 
so  he  lapsed  from  the  uncertain  Unitarianism  of  his 
youth  into  what  seemed  the  comparative  rigidity  of 
Anglicanism.    But  the  Anglicanism  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties  was  itself  in  a  state  of  subsidence,  and  no  one 
can  now  recommend  the  '  Aids  to  Reflection  '  or  '  Con- 
fessions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  to  devotees  either  of 
Coleridge,  or  of  Anglicanism.      The  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times  '   began   to  appear  in  the  year  of  his  death. 
Had  Coleridge  been  born  thirty  years  later,  would  he 
have  passed  on  with  Newman  to  the  comfortable  certi- 
tudes  of    Rome?    But    the    greatest    of    all  these 
vain  and  saddening  questions  is  even  more  personal. 
What  difference  would  it  have  made  to  Coleridge — and 
so  to  English  literature — if,  instead  of  stumbling  into 
that  unhappy  misalliance  with  poor  Sarah  Fricker,  he 
had  married  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world  exactly 
fitted  to  be- his  wife — dear,  exquisite  Dorothy  Words- 
worth?   There  can  be  few  sentences  in  our  language 
more  quietly  moving  than  the  entry  in  her  journal  under 
a  date  in  February,  1802  :  "  We  broke  the  seal  of  Cole- 
ridge's letters,  and  I  had  light  enough  just  to  see  that  he 
was  not  ill.    I  put  it  in  my  pocket.    At  the  top  of  the 
White  Moss  I  took  it  to  my  bosom — a  safer  place  for 
it."    Poor  Coleridge  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  forget  his  failures  and  to  remember 
his  accomplishments.  His  direct  and  kindling  influ- 
ence upon  all  who  saw  and  heard  him  is  indefinite  and 
immeasurable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  has  influenced  the 
lourse  of  our  literature — we  know,  for  instance,  that 
Wordsworth,  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey  were  different 
men  after  they  met  him.  He  is  the  father  of  philoso- 
phical criticism  in  this  country,  and  his  best  work  in 
this  line  has  never  been  surpassed.  There  can  be  no 
finer  discipline  of  mind  and  taste  than  a  careful  reading 
>f  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  of  '  Biographia 
Literaria  '  with  the  early  poems  of  Wordsworth  at  hand 
is  the  text  of  the  discourse.  Then  turn  to  the  volume 
>f  '  Miscellanies  '  (containing  that  suggestive  little 
;ssay  on  Style,  with  its  appended  paragraph  on  Prose, 
which  is  one  of  Coleridge's  finest  pronouncements)  and, 
lext,  to  the  '  Lectures  on  Shakespeare. '  They  are  all 
ragments,  but  they  are  fragments  of  rich  worth.  After 
:hat,  a  reader  may  feel  tempted  to  attack  the  reprinted 
Friend,'  which  will  certainly  infuriate  him,  but 
vhich  will  teach  him  a  great  deal.  And  then,  as 
nexhaustible  collections  of  varied  wisdom,  there  are 
he  aphoristic  memoranda,  '  Table  Talk  '  and  '  Anima 
5oeta?.'  At  the  risk  of  an  anti-climax,  we  will  refer  for 
1  moment  to  other  volumes  of  his  not  usually  read  now, 
he  '  Essays  on  His  Own  Times  '  containing  a  reprint 
>f  the  political  articles  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post, 
ind  other  papers  from  1798  to  1809.  There  is  much 
:xcellent  matter  here,  but  surely  it  was  wasted  on 
)aniel  Stuart  and  his  like? 

THE  PELMANIAC. 

By  nature  I'm  lowly, 

I  like  to  go  slowly ; 

My  aim  is  extinction  of  self. 

My  friends  kept  declaring 

My  absence  of  daring, 

Combined  with  my  modest  and  diffident  bearing, 
Would  keep  me  for  life  on  the  shelf. 

No  measures  could  cure  me, 

No  efforts  secure  me, 

The  prize  of  a  place  in  the  Sun, 

Till  Pelman's  invention 

Compelled  my  attention  ; 

My  modesty  almost  forbids  me  to  mention 

What  wonderful  change  has  begun  ! 


Under  Pelman's  tuition, 

My  humble  condition 

Was  rapidly  brought  to  a  close ; 

Whilst  I  studied  his  courses 

My  brilliant  resources 

Soon  won  me  renown  in  His  Majesty's  forces  : 
From  the  ranks  like  a  rocket  I  rose. 

From  reading  the  Grey  Books 
I  understood  Pay-books; 
My  t  ime  as  a  private  was  brief ; 
My  rapid  promotion 
Engenders  the  notion, 

Which  will  cause  through  the  country  concern 

and  commotion 
That  I'll  soon  be  Commander-in-Chief! 

I've  tried  in  succession 

Each  trade  and  profession ; 

I  cannot  go  wrong  if  T  try. 

I'm  richer,  I'm  wiser, 

Than  pundit  or  miser; 

In  a  national  crisis,  T  act  as  adviser, 

The  Hope  of  the  Nation  am  T. 

O  ye  who  go  slowly, 

Who  like  to  stay  lowly, 

Be  sure  to  let  Grev  Books  alone ; 

Tf  devoid  of  ambition, 

Reject  their  tuition, 

And  fly  to  some  country  of  no  competition, 
Where  the  system  of  Pelman's  unknown. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LABOUR  AND  SECRET  DIPLOMACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Political  history,  past  and  current,  abounds 
in  instances  to  prove  that  no  one  in  the  world  is  so 
autocratically  disposed — once  he  gets  the  chance — as 
your  professed  democrat  of  a  certain  type.  The  pheno- 
menon has  its  latest  illustration  in  the  resolve  of  the 
group  of  political  theorists,  who  stand  for  Labour  on 
the  Royal  Commission  now  investigating  the  costs  of 
agricultural  production,  not  to  "  yield  to  popular  clam- 
our "  for  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  that  mysteriously 
secretive  body.  When  the  Commission,  before  taking 
evidence,  discussed  on  July  30  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  the  Press,  the  Labour  group 
voted  solidly  for  publicity.  A  tie  of  ten  votes  all  re- 
sulted, and  the  Chairman's  casting  vote  was  given  for 
secrecy. 

"Popular  clamour*" — in  the  shape  of  protests 
voiced  by  men  of  all  parties  in  Parliament,  in  the  Press, 
at  farmers'  meetings  throughout  the  country,  and  (here 
is  the  joke)  in  the  Labour  journals — at  once  became 
vociferous  against  the  inexpedient  policy  of  secrecy, 
or  rather  semi-secrecy,  in  a  matter  of  vital  interest  and 
urgent  national  importance.  But  when,  on  August  19 
in  view  of  the  universal  objections  to  that  policy,  the 
question  came  up  for  re -consideration  at  the  Commiss- 
ion, this  same  Labour  group  voted  for  secrecy  just  as 
solidly  as  they  had  voted  for  publicity  three  weeks 
before.  These  autocratic  "  democrats,"  it  appears 
scorned  "popular  clamour."  The  doors  meanwhiL, 
remain  closed,  and  sober  agriculturists  continue  to 
wonder  what  is  really  going  on  behind  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly 

One  Who  Knows. 

"  LABOUR  "  RAILWAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Noting  your  remarks  about  the  kind  of  rail- 
ways produced  bv  Labour  Governments,  and  reflecting 
that  an  ounce  of  demonstration  is  worth  a  pound  of 
theory,  I  send  you  an  extract  from  Mark  Twain's  book 
'  More  Tramps  Abroad,'  which  includes  his  visit  to 
Australia  as  a  lecturer.  At  that  time  he  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  knew  men  and  cities,  and  wrote 
with  the  freedom  of  an  unusually  independent  critic. 
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Chapter  34  records  some  remarks  about  the  branch 
line  to  Maryborough,  Australia,  exchang-ed  between 
Mark  Twain  and  a  young-  man  studying  for  the  Minis- 
try. The  young  man  explains  as  follows  : — "  The 
Government  chooses  to  do  its  railway  business  in  its 
own  way,  and  it  doesn't  know  as  much  about  it  as  the 
French.  In  the  beginning  they  tried  idiots;  then  they 
imported  the  French — which  was  going  backwards, 
you  see;  now  it  runs  the  roads  itself,  which  is  going 
backwards  again,  you  see.  Why,  do  you  know,  in 
order  to  curry  favour  with  the  voters,  the  Government 
puts  down  a  road  wherever  anybody  wants  it — any- 
body that  owns  two  sheep  and  a  dog;  and  by  conse- 
quence we've  got,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  800  rail- 
way stations,  and  the  business  done  at  80  of  them 
doesn't  foot  up  twenty  shillings  a  week." 

"  Five  dollars?    Oh,  come!" 

"  It's  true.     It's  the  absolute  truth." 

"  Why,  there  are  three  or  four  men  on  wages  at 
every  station." 

"  I  know  it.  And  the  station  business  doesn't  pay 
for  the  sheep-dip  to  sanctify  their  coffee  with.  It's 
just  as  I  say.  And  accommodating?  Why,  if  you 
shake  a  rag  the  train  will  stop  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  to  pick  you  up.  All  that  kind  of  politics 
costs,  you  see.  And  then,  besides,  any  town  that  has 
a  good  many  votes  and  wants  a  fine  station,  gets  it. 
Don't  you  overlook  that  Maryborough  station,  if  you 
take  an  interest  in  Governmental  curiosities.  Why, 
you  can  put  the  whole  population  of  Maryborough  into 
it,  and  give  them  a  sofa  apiece,  and  have  room  for 
more. " 

The  young  man  goes  on  to  explain  that,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment builds  uselessly  palatial  stations,  it  has  to 
save  in  the  rolling  stock,  and  produces  "  passenger- 
kennels  :  cheap,  poor,  shabby,  slovenly ;  no  drinking 
water,  no  sanitary  arrangements,  every  imaginable 
inconvenience,  and  slow?  oh,  the  gait  of  cold  molasses  ; 
no  air-brake,  no  springs,  and  they'll  jolt  your  heads 
off  every  time  they  start  or  stop." 

There  is  more  worry  for  the  traveller,  but  this  may 
suffice  to  show  what  Government  of  the  Australian  type 
is  led  into. 

Mark  Twain,  I  may  add,  knew  all  about  freedom. 
He  says  in  one  of  the  maxims  attached  as  mottoes  to 
'  More  Tramps  Abroad  '  : — 

"  It  is  by  the  goodness  of  God  that  in  our  country 
we  have  these  three  unspeakably  precious  things  :  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  pru- 
dence never  to  practise  either  of  them." 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H. 

Royal  Societies  Club. 

HIS    MAJESTY'S  OPPOSITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  modern  satirist  has  told  us  that  "  the  world 
is  better  carried  on  upon  the  barrister  principle  of 
special  pleading  upon  two  sides  before  an  impartial, 
ignorant  tribunal,  to  whom  things  have  to  be  explained, 
than  it  would  be  if  nobody  were  to  maintain  anv 
opinion  in  which  he  did  not  personally  believe."  Rely- 
ing on  these  principles  in  the  past,  the  ordinary  man 
has  tolerated  (he  debates  of  politicians,  and  even  sup- 
posed them  to  be  useful.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
emerges  from  the  present  failure  of  Government,  it  is 
surely  the  necessity  of  the  revival  of  parties,  or,  at  any 
rate,  an  effective  opposition  in  Parliament.  The 
Coalition  lias  done — and  left  undone — what  it  likes,  and 
the  country  has  got  into  a  state  in  which  it  expects 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  come  along  with  some  sudden 
and  brilliant  expedient — devised  the  day  before  yester- 
day   to  put  everything  right. 

I  am  well  aware  that  politicians  arc  necessary,  but  a 
constitutional  claim  to  respect,  extensive  authority,  and 
(in  the  House  of  Lords)  a  partial  expectation  of  heredit- 
ary virtues  will  not  prevent  a  plain  man  from  speaking 
his  mind  on  the  follies  of  a  Government  which — worse 
than  the  got-rich-quick  spenders  of  money  acquired 
through  the  War — is  busy  spending  money  which  it 
hasn't  got.  Ministers  appear  to  think,  as  Disraeli 
said  of  PalmerstOn,   that   "  posterity  is  a  paekhorsc, 


always  ready  to  be  loaded."  Posterity,  however,  will 
have  to  look  after  itself.  We  have  enough  to  do  in 
considering  our  present  ruined  state.  How  are  those 
of  us  who  are  not  manual  labourers  going  to  make  a 
living  at  all?  La  pern  de  vivre  is  a  dire  and  distress- 
ing disease  which  will  bring  the  country  down,  even 
if  all  the  Collect ivists  succeed  in  putting  us  all  into 
neat  little  classified  pig-eon-holes.  Many  are  getting 
that  fear  now,  and  who  can  blame  them? 

I  admire  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  you  do,  for  certain 
great  qualities;  in  particular,  for  an  optimism  and  a 
way  of  getting  things  done  which  carried  us  through 
the  War.  But  the  War  justified  rough  and  ready 
methods  which  cannot  be  tolerated  now.  The  plain 
man  says  that  the  present  system  of  Government  has 
failed  badly,  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the 
only  possible  one. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 

FREEMEN,    SAVE    THE  STATE! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is  a  rather  ludicrous  misprint  in  my 
letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  week's  issue. 
I  did  not  express  the  belief  that  a  few  old  miners  might 
be  bribed  "  to  brain  "  the  new  miners,  but  to  "  train  " 
them,  though  I  am  afraid  the  former  would  be  more 
likely  to  happen  than  the  latter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  H.  B. 

AFFILIATED  HOME  RULE  FOR  SCOTLAND 
AND  ULSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  letter  under  the  above  heading  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  fills  one  with  sur-' 
prise  and  some  amusement.  But  why  does  the  writer 
disguise  his  or  her  authority  under  the  initials  D.  K.  ? 
Surely  such  a  bold  statement  as  the  opening  sentence 
needs  a  better  backing— and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  writer  either  ignores  his  subject,  or  is  carried  away 
by  his  personal  bias. 

As  an  "  Irishman  "  myself,  I  have  never  heard  that 
by  general  consensus  we  are  unable  to  govern  Ireland 
on  the  present  system,  nor,  I  should  think,  has  any- 
body else.  These  sort  of  letters,  read  by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  country,  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm, 
and  it  is  only  proper  that  they  should  be  contradicted. 

Granted  that  there  are  "  disturbances  "  amongst 
the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  it  is  merely  because  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  and,  as  a  fact,  one  has  onlv  to 
turn  to  the  papers  to  see  that  much  the  same  is  hap- 
pening in  England — and  for  much  the  same  reasons. 
We  are  still  much  demoralised  by  the  effects  of  the 
war,  but  does  any  sane  person  suppose  that  because 
of  this  we  are  to  change  our  whole  system  of  Govern- 
ment? I  do  not  suppose  that  the  "  long  memories  " 
which  your  correspondent  mentions  with  pride  are 
peculiar  to  the  Irish.  Probably  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel they  are  as  good,  and  the  names  of  "  Wexford  " 
and  "  Scullabogue  "  arc  not  forgotten.  As  for  the 
insult  of  "  No  Irish  need  apply,"  I  can  only  say  that 
in  most  large  "  Irish  "  houses  it  is  the  rule  to  secure, 
if  possible,  "  English  servants  "  lor  the  excusable 
reason  that  Irish  servants  are  "  unsatisfactory,"  as  a 
rule;  and  it  is  this  which  perhaps  has  led  the  adver- 
tisers in  England  to  insert  the  words  your  correspond- 
ent complains  of.  "  Quien  sabe?"  Perhaps  once 
bitten,  twice  shy,  in  anv  case.  Each  man  is  free  to 
employ  whom  he  pleases,  regrettable,  no  doubt,  though 
the  "  qualification  "  may  be. 

I  must  leave  to  abler  pens  than  mine  the  task  of 
analysing  and  commenting  upon    H.B.'s   proposal  to 

divide  the  country  up  into  small  "  kingdoms  "  each 
q-ovcrned,  I  assume,  In-  sonic  petty  potentate  !  The 
letter  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  lines  of  Rvron  :  — 
"  The  modest  Bard  like  many  a  Bard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  w  isely  hides  his  own. 
Well,  whosoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
His  name  had  brought  more  credit  than  his  verse." 
I  am,  yours  truly,  ' 

A  Cromwellian  Usurper, 
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"CORRUPTIO  OPTIM]  PESSIMA." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  gentleman  who  hides  his  identity  under  the 
nitials  R.V.W.  writes  to  you  (August  23)  and  ends 
lis  letter  with  the  tag  I  have  taken  as  a  heading.  He 
las  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  tyranny  of  Trades 
Unions,  and  is,  of  course,  quite  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

I  submit,  however,  that  he  has  no  right  to  insult 
>ur  old  and  faithful  ally  Portugal,  as  he  does  in  his 
etter. 

Neither  does  he  do  wisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  insult 
he  Republics  of  S.  America.  I  have  passed  almost  a 
ifetime  in  them,  and  fail  to  discover  any  reason  what- 
■ver  for  his  gross  insult.  The  South  American  cow- 
joj'9  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  world, 
ind  it  is  surely  bad  policy  to  write  of  the  citizens  or  of 
the  whole  body  politic  of  all  the  republics  in  an  insult- 
ing manner.  May  I  ask  your  correspondent  who 
stabs  from  behind  the  cloak  of  initials  one  or  two 
questions?  Was  not  Brazil  a  faithful  and  powerful 
aDy  during  the  war?  Can  she  be  fairly  alluded  to  as 
being  on  a  low  level?  Can  the  Argentine  Republic, 
ar  Uruguay,  Chile  or  Peru? 

These  little  ebullitions  of  temper  do  infinite  harm 
n  foreign  countries. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  writer,  besides  being  afraid  to 
sign  his  name,  is  probably  not  a  man  of  national  im- 
portance. 

The  answer  is,  "  his  letter  appeared  in  a  high-class 
newspaper  and  was  never  contradicted.  Is  it  thus 
:hat  your  people  think  not  only  of  my  country,  but  of 
ill  the  countries  of  the  continent  "? 

Yours  faithfully, 
R.  B.  Cunningham e  Graham. 
185,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

WHEAT  AND  BREAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  present  price  of  a  mixture  of  English  and 
oreign  wheat  is  80s.  per  48olbs.  or  37s.  per  sack  of 
J24lbs. 

224lbs.  of  wheat  will  produce  i681bs.  of  flour  and 
56  lbs.  of  offal,  worth  6s.,  a  good  margin  for  manufac- 
ture and  profit  for  the  miller.  Therefore  the  miller 
should  be  able  to  sell  his  flour  at  37s.  per  168  lbs.  to 
the  baker. 

i681bs.  of  flour  will  produce  54  loaves  of  bread, 
which  at  1  id.  a  loaf  comes  to  49s.  6d.,  a  margin  of  12s. 
3d.  for  manufacture  and  profit  to  the  baker.  Therefore 
he  economical  price  of  bread  at  80s.  per  48olbs.  is 
1  id.  per  loaf,  not  13d.  as  stated  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  Also  in  order  to  sell  the  loaf  at  gd..  wheat 
leed  not  fall  lower  than  65 — 6  per  48olbs. ,  not  42s. 

Yours  faithfully, 

I.  Heatley. 

Katon-on-Tern,  Wellington,  Salop. 
August  26,  1919. 

WHERE  IS  OUR  PUBLICITY  EXPERT? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  one  powerful  reason  for 
the  continued  senseless  strikes  and  decrease  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  gross  ignorance  and  lack  of  all  vision  of  the 
"  proletariat,"  for  which  the  Government  is  very  much 
to  blame. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  workman  that  he  must 
produce  more;  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  also,  and 
I'ery  clearly,  how  he  will  be  personally  affected,  if  he 
Joes  not.  Warnings  about  "national  bankruptcy" 
are  abstractions  to  the  worker.  How  does  bankruptcy 
affect  him,  who  has  nothing,  he  may  well  ask.  Tell 
fiim  and  prove  to  him  that,  unless  he  works  harder, 
hunger  and  nakedness  will  be  his  lot  instead  of  the 
lunatic  millenium  that  labour  agitators,  half  fools,  and 
half  knaves,  are  preaching,  and  he  will  gradually  see 
the  light  of  commonsense. 

The  British  worker  is  not  a  fool  nor  a  dreamer,  and 
if  the  facts  are  put  to  him  in  plain  simple  language,  he 
will    form    his  own   conclusions.      Our   Ministry  of 


Labour  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  printing  und  dis- 
tributing posters  up  and  down  the  land  containing  Mr. 
Hoover's  statements  to  the  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

They  are  so  serious  that  every  person  who  can  read 
and  also  possesses  some  reflective  powers,  must  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  present  in- 
ternational economic  position. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  Coe. 

"  COURT  CARDS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  Martin  Luther's  '  Table  Talk  '  one  finds 
the  following  bold,  if  somewhat  crude,  counsel  that 
"  God  regards  ungodly  great  Potentates,  Kings  and 
Princes,  even  as  children  regard  playing  at  Cards. 
While  they  play  and  have  good  cards  they  hold  them  in 
their  hands;  then,  afterwards  when  they  have  bad 
cards  they  are  weary  of  them,  and  throw  them  under 
the  bench.  Just  so  doth  God  with  Great  Potentates. 
While  they  are  in  the  Government  and  rule  well  he 
holds  them  for  good  ;  but  so  soon  as  they  do  exceed  and 
govern  ill,  then  he  throws  them  down  from  their  Seat, 
as  Mary  sings,  and  there  he  lets  them  lie.  .  .  .  God 
hath  taken  up  and  gathered  together  a  fine  and  glorious 
Game  at  Cards,  all  of  mighty  Potentates,  as  Emperors, 
Kings,  Princes,  etc.  ;  they  scuffle  and  fight  with  one 
another,  touching  which,  said  Luther,  I  could  show 
many  examples  done  in  our  time." 

(Touching  which,  we  might  add,  we  could  show  even 
greater  examples  in  these  later  days  !) 

"  The  Pope,"  said  Melanchthon,  "  for  the  space  of 
these  certain  hundred  years  hath  been  held  for  the 
principal  Head  of  Christendom.  When  he  did  but  wink 
or  hold  up  one  finger  so  must  the  Emperors,  Kings  and 
Princes  have  humbled  themselves  and  feared  ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  Lord  of  all  Lords,  King  of  all  Kings  on 
Earth ;  yea,  he  was  an  earthly  God.  But  now  comes 
Almighty  God,  throws  down  the  Pope  and  wins  that 
Great  King  with  the  ace  (Luther)  and  there  he  lies." 
"If  I  were  rich,"  Melanchthon  goes  on  to  say,'T  would 
have  artificially  made  me  a  game  of  cards  and  a  chess- 
board all  of  gold  and  silver  in  remembrance  of  God's 
Game  of  Cards,  which  are  all  great  and  mighty 
Emperors,  Kings  and  Princes,  where  he  always 
thrusteth  out  one  through  another.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  is  the  King  in  the  game,  at  last  comes  our 
Lord  God,  divides  the  game  and  beats  the  Pope  with 
Luther  (he  is  the  ace)." 

What  an  epitome  of  the  late  war  !  In  that  "fine  and 
glorious  game  at  Cards  "  which  has  been  played  on  the 
burning  soil  of  so  many  countries  of  Europe  we  have 
indeed  seen  many  potentates  thrown  down  from  their 
seats  and  we  all  must  recognise  the  supreme  Disposer  of 
the  great  "game  "  or  battle  between  the  forces  of  pro- 
gress and  right,  and  those  of  retrogression  and  of  evil, 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  divergent  opinions  as 
to  who  represents  to-day  that  trump  card  "  the  ace," 
who  "  throws  down  the  Pope  and  there  he  lies  ". 
Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  recent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
reminds  us  very  much  of  Melanchthon  and  his  comfort- 
able assurance  that  "Luther  is  the  ace  "  with  which  all 
the  evils  of  his  day  were  to  be  set  right ;  and  we  must 
all  hope  that  in  the  present  great  "  scuffle  and  fight  with 
one  another"  which  is  now  going  on  such  a  Trump 
Card  may  be  found  ;  always  remembering  that  behind 
all  governors  is  that  Power  that  weighs  good  and  evil 
in  inexorable  balance,  and  that  whilst  "  they  rule  well 
he  holds  them  for  good,"  but  that  when  "they  do 
exceed  and  govern  ill,"  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
thrown  down  from  their  seat.  We  may  even  go  so  far, 
in  that  case,  as  to  echo  Melanchthon's  pious  wish — 
and  say,  there  let  them  lie  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Beatrice  M.  Bellin. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  OUR  BIRDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  . 
Sir, — After  carefully  examining  the  recent  Depart- 
mental Report  of  the  Committee  in  the  Protection  of 
Wild  Birds,  I  saw  how  very  wrong  was  the  current 
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impression  that  Laputa  is  a  remote  island,  set  in  an 
uncharted  sea.  Everybody  knows  who  has  kept  his 
eyes  open  and  read  Mr.  Hugh  Gladstone's  '  Birds  and 
the  War  '  as  well,  that  the  casualties  of  the  bird  popu- 
lation during  the  war  were  extremely  heavy — as  heavy 
as  the  experiments  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  insect  pests  were  successful. 
One  of  the  worst  winters  within  living  memory  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  worst  exhibitions  of  stupid  and 
ignoble  panic  that  the  war  produced.  At  the  end  of 
1 91 8,  I  remember  walking  for  days  and  miles  over  a 
large  district  in  the  South  of  England  and  finding  not 
a  single  nest  of  the  year  uncovered  in  the  hedges  and 
ditches.  The  "  experts  "  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  seen  to  that.  Meanwhile,  singing  birds  were  ap- 
pearing in  "  the  shop  of  Stupidity  Street  ";  many  of 
the  laws  protecting  rarer  species  were  abrogated;  eggs 
of  all  kinds  were  earmarked  for  food ;  sea-birds  were 
slaughtered  in  thousands;  the  skylark  was  branded  as 
"  farm-vermin  ";  the  officials  eagerly  pointed  to  the 
hedges  for  boys  to  smash  sparrows'  nests  in  them, 
and  while  our  young  men  were  dying  like  flies  in 
Flanders,  a  contemptible  and  cowardly  hostility  to  all 
warm-blooded  creatures  with  wings  that  could  not 
defend  themselves  declared  itself.  Then  the  war  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  Cockney  sportsman  was  free  once 
more  to  display  his  powers  in  potting  kingfishers,  etc.  ; 
the  gamekeeper  buckled  himself  again  to  butchering 
not  only  crows,  magpies,  jays,  hawks,  owls,  etc.,  but 
as  often  as  not  any  species  that  the  taxidermists  could, 
bribe  him  to  procure,  and  lastly,  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  them  all — the  "  private  collector  " — once 
again  devoted  himself  to  the  congenial  task  of  exter- 
minating our  rarer  species,  in  order  to  be  able  to  boast 
to  others  of  his  kidnev  that  he  had  more  stuffed  skins 
and  bits  of  coloured  shell  than  they  had.  And  in  the 
background  hovers  the  devilish  figure  of  the  plume- 
trader,  waiting  until  he  has  swept  four  continents  clear 
of  their  winged  glory,  their  wardens  from  famine  and 
disease,  to  pounce  upon  and  annihilate  ours.  Such  is 
the  picture,  and  over  against  it  stand  the  human  feeling 
for  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  world,  the  self-respect 
of  the  human  race — and  famine. 

It  might  then  have  been  supposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  realised  its  urgent  responsibilities — 
especially  as  itself  has  pointed  out  that  the  up-to-date 
method  of  polishing  birds  off  is  by  bombs  and  machine- 
guns"  There  were  no  difficulties  and  there  was  one 
plain,  courageous  and  effective  plan  before  them.  That 
was  to  protect  all  our  wild  birds  whether  on  private  or 
public  land — with  the  exception  of  a  "  black  list  "  of 
"  destructive  "  birds.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  "  black  list,"  partly  because  of  my  firm  conviction 
(supported  by  many  of  our  best  scientists)  that  the 
services  of  all  our  wild  birds  outweigh  any  damage 
thev  may  do;  partly  because  I  detest  the  ugly,  utili- 
tarian spirit  which  looks  upon  all  birds  in  terms  not  so 
much  of  crops  as  the  cash  to  be  got  out  of  them  ; 
partly  because  even  the  sparrow,  the  one  generally 
admitted  harmful  species,  feeds  its  young  on  grubs 
and  insects  and  breeds  steadily  on  from  early  spring 
to  autumn,  and  the  wood-pigeon  (a  debatably  harmful 
species)  is  a  terror  to  the  hairy  caterpillar.  Sparrows 
are,  of  course,  far  too  numerous,  but  that  is  Nature 
getting  her  own  back  for  the  idiotic  slaughter  of  the 
finer  and  more  useful  species.  Lastly,  I  hold  the  out- 
rageous faith  that  birds  have  rights,  just  as  human 
being-s  have  rights,  and  that  these  rights,  so  far  from 
conflicting,  are  mutually  beneficial  in  the  design  and 
economy  of  creation.  Nevertheless,  1  admit  that  a 
"  black  list  "  in  the  present  stage  of  unenlightened 
public  opinion  is  the  only  practical  policy  and  the  only 
secure  method  of  protection.  For  I  am  very  certain 
that  knowledge  and  inquiry  would  make  that  "  black 
list  "  exceedingly  small.  But  what  does  the  Report 
propose?  It  proposes  that  certain  selected  species 
shall  be  protected  on  public  land;  the  rest  are  to  take 
their  chance.  On  private  land  (viz.  :  most  of  England) 
the  owner  or  leaseholder  is  still  to  exercise  his  "  righl  " 
of  killing  what  birds  he  pleases.  The  other  day  I  was 
passing  over  some  allotments  sown  with  potatoes  alone. 
A  do/en  blackbirds  and  thrushes  (whose  beaks  in  the 


course  of  evolution  and  natural  selection  had  been 
specially  modified  to  serve  as  spades  for  digging  up 
potatoes)  were  hanging  from  wires  fastened  to  poles 
stuck  in  the  ground.  I  hardly  think  the  Report  needs 
further  discussion.  Sunday  protection,  perches  on 
lighthouses,  local  sanctuaries,  the  scheduling  of  a  few 
more  species,  etc. — this  is  so  much  playing  with  the 
subject.  The  Committee  dares  not  interfere  with  the 
really  dangerous  and  powerful  destroyers,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Committee  (and  the  birds  with  it)  stand  con- 
demned. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  J.  Massingham. 

August  29th,  1919. 

WHITE  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  amusing  comments  on  the 
virtues  of  "  Melmanism  "  (July  26th,  p.  77.)  represents 
a  Pelmanist  restored  to  normal  vision  by  Melmanism  as 
writing: — "It  seems  but  yesterday  when  I  could  not 
go  for  a  walk  without  noting  every  white  horse  which 
I  met,  and  remarking  in  particular  the  angle  of  its  ears 
to  its  head. " 

I  judge  that  your  writer,  being  a  Melmanist,  has  for- 
gotten the  colour  of  the  horses  he  meets,  or  has  had 
exceptional  luck.  He  might  walk  100  miles  in  London 
without  meeting  a  single  white  horse  in  the  streets.  I 
at  least,  who  am  constantly  accused  by  my  friends  of 
too  much  observation,  have  during  the  last  ten  years 
seen  only  three  white  horses  in  London — two  just  out- 
side London  Bridge,  and  one  recently  ridden  by  a 
female  who  might  have  played  the  r61e  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  who  was,  perhaps,  preparing  for  some  procession. 

When  did  the  white  horse  become  rare?  The  pic- 
tures of  the  Wouvermans  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  presented  for  us  a  number  of 
such  horses.  In  the  days  of  horsed  buses  in  London,  I 
have  seen,  if  I  remember  right,  white  horses  once  or 
twice,  but  the  pervading  colour  has  been  chestnut. 
Races  have  been,  I  think,  very  seldom  won  by  white 
animals.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  horses  with  such 
pigmentation  are  inferior  for  the  purposes  of  racing  to 
those  of  the  bay  or  chestnut  variety,  and  so  have 
dropped  out?  I  do  not  know;  I  ask  for  information 
from  readers  who  have  special  knowledge.  Horses 
which  win  races  would  not  necessarily  be  ideal  crea- 
tures, because  they  may  by  a  careful  process  of  parent- 
age represent  a  stock  greater  in  speed  than  in 
endurance. 

Virgil  ('  Georgic  '  III.,  81),  ranks  white  horses 
among  the  worst:  "color  deterrimus  albis. "  The 
horses  of  '  Aeneid,'  XII.,  8_i,  were,  it  is  true,  whiter 
than  snow  and  swifter  than  the  winds,  but  were  proba- 
bly copied  from  those  of  Rhesus  in  Iliad  X,  437.  I 
believe  the  ex-Kaiser  rode  a  white  horse  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  like  the  conqueror  in  Revelation,  VI.,  2; 
and  the  colour  is  obviously  showy  in  a  procession. 

I  have  not  within  my  reach  Prof.  Ridgeway's  book 
on  '  The  Origin  and  the  Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Horse,'  which  might  explain  how  far  the  chargers, 
racers,  and  hunters  of  to-day  have  been  modified  by  the 
Arab  stock.  The  word  "barb,"  indicates  a  horse  from 
Barbary. — Yours  faithfully, 

Phii.ippus. 

'THE  YOUNG  VISITERS.' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Having  heard  thai  a  contributor  to  the  Satur- 
day Review  takes  up  the  position  that  it  is  Panic 
himself  who  is  the  author  of  1  The  Young  Visiters,] 

and  as  I  also  think  he  is  the  writer  of  it,  I  should 
like  to' add  mv  reasons  for  coming  to  this  same  con- 
elusion.  Let  me  state  that  I  have  neither  read  the 
article,  or  heard  any  quotation  from  it.  Barric  is  not 
the  first  author  who  has  endeavoured  thus  to  hide  his 
identity.  My  view  is  that  he  has  tried  to  play  a  clever 
joke  on  his  readers  just  to  sec  how  far  people  can  be 
fooled. 

The  book  certainly  is  clever — too  insinuatingly 
ctevef  to  be  the  work  of  any  child  of  nine. 
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I  shall  note  some  of  the  things  which  I  think  show 
the  mark  of  an  older  hand  than  Daisy  Ashford's,  even 
though  as  a  blind.  The  style  adopted  may  seem 
childish  from  some  points  of  view,  though  in  reality 
often  verging  on  impropriety. 

Barrie  pretends  in  the  Preface  to  admire  the 
"  smug  "  face  of  the  writer,  but  is  the  child  nice  who 
would  "  steal  in  and  examine  all  the  articles  on  your 
dressing-table?" 

Many  of  the  incidents,  descriptions  and  expressions 
savour  far  more  of  to-day  than  of  the  Victorian  period. 
The  "  going  up  to  London  for  a  little  gaierty  "  sug- 
gests very  much  the  Flapper  and  young  officer  of  war 
days.  Bernard,  when  inviting  Mr.  Salteena  to  visit, 
says,  "  Bring  one  of  your  young  ladies."  Victorian 
twirls  with  such  liberty  were  not  so  commonly  plentiful. 
Were  "  sugar  cakes  "  (the  small  2d.  cake  I  take  them 
to  be)  in  vogue  in  Victorian  days,  and  "  purple  silk 
curtains  "  and  "  shampoos  "  ready  to  hand  in  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  "  black  and  white  alpaca  coats  to  keep 
off  dust  and  flies  "?  and  doesn't  "  a  pale  brown  suit  " 
sound  very  up-to-date?  Also  was  "  lets  "  a  Victorian 
expression  or  "  piffle  "?  As  an  instance  of  a  joke 
intent  I  would  quote  Mr.  Salteena  sitting  down  to 
"  the  egg  which  Ethel  had  laid  for  him,"  and  as 
another  "  Good  luck  and  God  bless  you  he  added  on  a 
pious  tone."    "  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Salteena. 

How'  comes  it  also  that  Daisy  Ashford  uses  one 
expression  of  Barrie's  own — the  crowds  "  oozed  "  into 
the  streets  of  London? 

Then  I  hold  that  Ethel  is  a  most  disagreeably  pre- 
cocious child ;  but  in  this  I  think  Barrie  is  again  just 
testing  us. 

W  hat  nice  child  ever  heard  of  the  expression,  "  The 
wrong  side  of  the  blanket"?  or  what  child  notes 
"  speaking  looks  "?  "  Bernard  blushes  a  deep  shade 
at  his  own  thoughts  "?  As  for  the  Proposal,  it  is  a 
take-off  of  the  Pennv  Novel  style,  and  too  nastily 
precocious  for  any  child. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  doubting  the 
alleged  authorship  of  '  The  Young  Visiters.' 

S.  D. 

[Surely  the  little  book  is  not  Victorian. — Ed.  S.R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  you  rightlv  remark,  Sir  Tames  Barrie  can 
hardly  be  the  author  of  '  The  Young  Visiters.'  I  note 
that  (1)  he  expresslv  savs  he  is  not,  (2)  a  facsimile 
of  the  original  MS.  is  given,  (3)  a  photograph  of  the 
author  is  included,  and  expresslv  referred  to  by  Sir 
James  as  squaring  with-  the  author's  qualities.  No- 
thing in  the  book  is  beyond  a  clever  child,  and  those 
who  think  so  must  have  a  very  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  precocity  of  children  in  the  twentieth  centurv. 
There  appears  to  be  more  than  one  Roman  Catholic 
touch  in  the  narrative — a  side  of  thought  with  which 
one  does  not  associate  Sir  Tames  Barrie.  As  for  the 
humour,  it  is  chieflv  of  the  sort  which  proceeds  from  a 
child  verging  unconsciously  on  immorality  for  the 
benefit  of  adults  with  fuller  knowfedge.  This  kind  of 
fun  soon  grows  stale.  I  like  some  of  the  touches  in 
the  book,  but  T  cannot  regard  it  as  very  amusing. 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Morrow  on  the  War,  for  one  book, 
provide  more  entertainment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Or.o  Pen. 

K IPUNG  AND  AN  TMTTATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "H.  G.  W.  H."  is  quite  wrong  in  asserting 
that  Light  Cavalry  were  known  as  "  Light  Bobs."  The 
2nd  Battalion  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry, 
when  the  ^th  Foot  (afterwards  the  d6th — South  Dev- 
onshire Regiment  of  Foot),  were  nicknamed  "Light 
Bobs"  during  the  American  War  in  1777.  The  Ben- 
gal Artillery  wore  a  dark  blue  uniform,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  F.  Bacon. 
The  Yorick  Club,  20,  Cranbourn  Street,  W.  1. 


REVIEWS 

THE  CLASSICS  AND  POETRY. 

The  Classics  in  British  Education.  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction. 2d. 

The  Poet's  Craft:  An  Outline  of  English  Verse  Com- 
position for  Schools.  By  F.  W.  Felkin.  The 
Author,   University  College  School,  Hampstead. 

2S. 

HERE,  in  one  of  the  well-written  pamphlets  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  we  get  an  official 
recognition  of  classical  learning  which  has  a  distinct 
value.  The  time  is  one  of  shrewd  and  stark  mate- 
rialism when  any  support  of  spiritual  things  is  precious, 
and  when  Arnold's  definition  of  literature — "  the  bes1 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world  " — is 
being  forgotten  in  the  tickling  of  Demos  and  the  more 
or  less  concealed  manoeuvres  of  the  arrivist.  "The 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  form  a  part,  and  historically 
the  most  important  part,  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  the  Humanities."  *In  these  old  authors  we  find 
wisdom  and  good  sense  expressed  in  a  better  form 
than  we  can  achieve  with  all  our  boasted  civilisation. 
There  is  no  stylist  to-day  equal  to  Plato,  no  literary 
artist  worth  mentioning  in  the  same  breath  with  any 
of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Indeed,  we  have  no  poetic- 
drama  at  all,  and  what  we  had  hardly  maintains  a 
place  among  the  brainless  titter  and  prevailing  tinsel 
of  our  stage.  Greek  civilisation  at  its  best  has  left  an 
impress  on  us  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  if  wc 
would.  Our  men  of  science  give  Greek  names  to  their 
discoveries,  and  tell  us  to  give  up  Greek.  Our  world 
calls  for  a  satirist  like  Juvenal,  and  we  have  none  of 
any  note  at  all,  in  verse  or  prose.  The  educational 
value  of  the  classics  is  not  denied,  yet  what  is  disputed 
to-day  is  their  place  in  the  curriculum  at  all.  The 
writer  points  out  that,  while  they  are  taught  in  public 
schools,  in  other  schools  thev  survive  with  difficulty. 
He  emphasises  clearly  the  mistake  of  regarding  Greek 
and  Latin  as  "  dead  languages."  They  will  be  alive 
so  long  as  English  lives.  "  The  history  and  thought 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  far  nearer  to  us,  far  more 
modern  than  the  history  and  thought  of  the  centuries 
from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  of  our  era."  Thev 
are  still  unexhausted  springs  of  thought  and  inspira- 
tion, as  Sir  John  Rees  was  pointing  out  the  other  day. 
The  noblest  and  simplest  of  Greek  epitaphs  was  hap- 
pily echoed  in  the  monument  to  our  dead  in  South 
Africa.  Greece  and  Rome  represent  the  highest 
achievement  in  speculation  and  in  action.  The 
Romans,  an  intensely  practical  people,  conquered  the 
known  world ;  the  Greeks  were  much  greater  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  This  being  so,  it  might  have  been 
wise  to  lay  more  stress  at  the  present  dav — a  period 
of  conquest  and  military  achievement — on  the  qualities 
of  Roman  thought  and  literature,  though  Rome  learnt 
much  from  Greece.  The  great  poem  of  Lucretius  re- 
mains the  finest  achievement  of  science  in  letters  :  it 
contains  a  better  summary  of  the  beginnings  of  man 
and  civilisation  than  some  we  have  seen  applauded  of 
recent  vears.  Ruskin  found  in  a  single  line  of  Horace 
the  ideals  of  a  gentleman.  But  these  mav  nowadays 
be  out  of  date  and  repute.  Attention  mav  be  oaid  to 
the  writer's  argument  that  manv  of  our  public  men 
would  deal  none  the  less  wisely  with  the  problems  of 
to-dav  if  thev  were  steeped  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Some  of  them  might  even  be  ashamed  to 
find  themselves  mirrored  in  the  Sausage  Seller  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  doles  to  Demos,  incisive  humour 
which  has  been  done  into  admirable  Enebsh  b\-  Mr. 
Rogers.  Translations  can  do  much,  and  if  the  insur- 
gent democracy  has  really  taken  to  reading  Plato's 
'  Republic,'  it  might  get  a  hint  of  something  beyond 
the  scheming  selfishness  and  blatant  amateurishness 
of  its  admired  leaders.  Tn  America,  the  land  of  sta- 
tistics and  elaborate  educational  research,  the  classics 
are  far  less  favourably  viewed  than  in  this  country, 
but,  the  writer  points  out,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
classical  students  easily  surnass  the  non-classical  in  the 
all-round  training  of  the  citizen. 
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The  first  object  of  education  is  the  training  of 
human  beings  in  mind  and  character,  as  citizens  of  a 
free  country.-"  Thus  the  writer,  in  opposition  to  the 
crude  cry  of  "  Cash  for  Brains,"  which  echoes  the 
opinion  of  the  lowest  riff-raff  of  Rome,  as  recorded  by 
Petronius  in  the  days  of  Nero,  and  which  makes  the 
fortune  of  some  sophists  of  the  Press  in  the  twentieth 
century.  For  some  time  the  nation  has  been  suffering 
from  a  plethora  of  cheap  thought,  which,  like  cheap 
claret,  is  an  unsatisfactory  vintage.  A  knowledge 
of  the  best  traditions  in  life,  art,  and  literature  is  sadly 
needed  to  raise  the  standards  of  discussion.  We  have 
Hebraism  to  inspire  us,  as  well  as  Hellenism,  and  each 
has  its  special  value.  But  the  influence  of  Hebraism 
has  been  steadily  declining  of  late  years,  though 
strongly  supported  by  tradition.  We  have  no  Isaiah; 
only  Mr.  Bottomley,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Ncivs 
of  the  World  may  have  long  outstripped  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hellenism  remains  a  vital  force  to- 
day, but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  counts  for 
little,  because  it  has  not  been  tried.  It  does  not  accord 
with  shouting;  and  this  is  the  age  of  shouts,  shrieks, 
stunts. 

In  saying  all  this  we  are  only  on  familiar  ground, 
but  the  Philistines  are  upon  us,  and  the  official  recog- 
nition of  much  that  is  Greek  indeed  to  our  leaders  of 
to-day  deserves  full  recognition.  The  writer  of  the 
Ministry's  pamphlet  makes  his  points  well,  and  does 
not  deal  in  colourless  paraphrases. 

What  Mr.  Felkin  says  of  the  poet's  craft  should  be 
equally  familiar  to  educated  readers,  but  some  of  them 
have  forgotten  their  training,  and  others  never  think 
of  analysing  in  English  poetry  what  they  mastered  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  classics  provide  us  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  poetry,  a  great  contrast  to  much 
that  pours  forth  to-day  from  inspired  pens.  The  new 
poetry  prides  itself  on  its  break  with  tradition.  We 
ought,  we  suppose,  to  cry  in  the  spirit  of  Miranda  : 
"  O  brave  new  world, 
That  hath  such  people  in't  !  " 
But  we  are  frankly  inclined  to  analyse,  to  ask  where 
precisely  are  the  emotion,  powers  of  expression,  charm, 
fundamental  brain-work.  What  seems  clear  to  us  is 
that  many  writers  of  to-day  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  metre  and  metrical  rules.  They  have  never  heard 
of  trochees,  much  less  of  dactyls  or  caesura,  and  their 
jangling  lines  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  ignorance 
as  of  premeditated  discords.  Of  course,  there  are 
practitioners  above  such  rules,  who,  the  old  fogeys 
grumble,  ought  to  pay  words  extra  for  the  strain  they 
put  upon  them.  But  with  all  allowance  for  the  novel- 
tics  of  the  present  which  may  be  the  commonplaces 
and  delights  of  the  future,  we  think  a  brief  manual  of 
English  metres  founded  on  classical  usage  quite  a 
useful  thing  to-dav.  Mr.  Felkin's  modest  outline  of 
'  The  Poet's  Craft  '  is  such  a  guide,  and,  though 
originally  meant  for  schoolboys,  it  is  also  fitted  for 
many  a  budding  bard  of  maturer  years.  It  might 
even  induce  him  to  give  some  of  his  efforts  to  the 
emending  flames,  as  better  men  have  done,  before 
rushing  into  the  permanency  of  print.  The  examples 
given  are  clear  and  effective,  and  technical  terms  are 
well  explained  without  pedantry.  We  generally' agree 
with  Mr.  Felkin's  verdicts,  but  we  do  not  think  a  sen- 
sitive, classical  ear  would  discover  many  good  hexa- 
meters, either  in  English  or  in  German.  But  such 
efforts  have  at  least  a  semblance  of  metre,  and  are  free 
from  the  strain  imposed  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme  on  the 
giddv  amateur.  What  can  be  achieved,  published, 
and,  we  daresay,  well  reviewed  somewhere,  is  amaz- 
ing.    Read  this  female  bard  : — 

"  I  alwavs  knew  what  sort  of  weather 

We  were  going  to  have, 
For  Cynthia  never  wore  her  leather 

When  the  weather  would  be  bad. 

For  when  the  days  were  warm  and  bright 

Cynthia  wore  her  feather; 
Sometimes  black  and  sometimes  white, 

The  colour  doesn't  count  whatever." 

The  verses  have  ;il  least  one  of  the  elements  of  great 
poetry,  for  they  have  clung  to  us  for  years. 


A  WITTY  VIEW  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Silence  of  Colonel  Bramble.    By  Andre  Maurois. 
Translated  from  the  French.    Lane.    5s.  net. 

NOT  so  long  since  a  reviewer  of  some  wit  and 
much  less  discrimination  declared  that  Anatolc 
France  was  as  good  in  English  as  in  French.  A  more 
inept  remark  can  hardly  be  imagined.  French  is  a 
witty  language;  English,  as  a  rule,  is  not;  and  nation- 
al differences  of  speech,  tone,  and  expression  are  sim- 
ply beyond  any  rendering.  One  might  as  soon  hope 
to  see  the  French  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  con- 
veys so  much,  revealed  by  a  British  Philistine,  or  a 
gay  epigram  proceeding  from  the  sombre  selfishness 
of  Mr.  Smillie.  '  The  Silence  of  Colonel  Bramble  '  is 
the  wittiest  book  of  comment  on  warfare  and  our  na- 
tional prejudices  that  we  have  yet  seen.  When  readers 
had  once  discovered  it,  they  got  several  more  copies 
to  delight  their  friends  with,  or  they  tried  to  get  them, 
since  the  supply  was  seldom  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  rendering  now  published  is  well  done  on  the  whole, 
but  it  cannot  equal  the  original,  and  one  of  us  chief 
merits  will  be  to  commend  '  Les  Silences  du  Colonel 
Bramble  '  (Bernard  Grasset,  Paris)  now  in  its  six- 
teenth edition.  If  anyone  does  not  know  it — before 
the  war  we  had  not  heard  of  M.  Maurois  as  an  accom- 
plished writer — he  should  go  to  Messrs.  Hachette  or 
Messrs.  Mudie,  and  thank  us  for  our  hint. 

The  book  is  soon  read,  but  within  its  pages  are  de- 
lightful visions  of  officers  who  are  gentlemen  and  sports- 
men ;  a  padre  from  the  Highlands,  who  is  also  a 
sportsman  ;  and  an  Irish  doctor  who  delights  in  say- 
ing startling  things.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  comedy 
and  tragedy  of  war;  the  humbug  of  "experts"  who 
propose  various  remedies  for  sickly  goats ;  the  dead 
secrets  that  everybody  knows ;  and  other  gravity-re- 
moving incidents.  Impartial  in  his  wit,  M.  Maurois 
does  not  spare  Estrees,  an  ancient  town  which  swears 
eternal  fidelity  in  turn  to  the  changing  powers  of  France, 
now  a  king,  now  Napoleon,  then  again  a  king,  and 
lastly  the  Republic. 

Through  the  book  runs  a  gramophone  which  fills  in 
the  silences  of  the  Scottish  Colonel,  who  loves  familiar 
things. We  note  in  the  original  various  elegant  pieces 
of  French  verse  by  the  narrator.  Why  two  chapters 
composed  entirely  of  verses  should  be  suppressed  we 
do  not  know.     We  like  the  stanzas  :  — 

"  L'homme  croit  toujours  emouvoir 
La  femme  qu'il  desire  : 
Elle   n'est  pour  lui   qu'un  miroir 
Dans  lequel  il  s'admire. 

Et  quand  M argot,  l'air  rcsigne, 

Subit  nos  hypotheses, 
Elle  vaut  bien  la  Sevigne, 

Pourvu  qu'elle  se  taise." 

The  French  verse  which  includes  a  rendering  of 
'  Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag  '  is  in- 
cluded, but  where,  we  ask,  is  the  French  rendering  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  '  If  '?  It  has  been  suppressed,  like  the 
most  daring  remark  of  the  doctor  about  disease  and 
genius.  The  cream  of  the  book,  which  abounds  in  good 
things,  is,  perhaps,  the  half  satirical,  half  admiring 
analysis  of  the  ineradicable  instincts  of  our  nation  for 
sport.  Says  the  author,  who  knows  English  well 
enough  to  quote  Bos  well  : — 

"A  true  gentleman,  you  see,  is  very  nearly  the  most 
sympathetic  type  which  evolution  has  produced  among 
the  pitiful  group  of  creatures  who  are  at  this  moment 
making  such  a  noise  in  the  world.  Amid  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  the  species,  the  English  have  establish- 
ed an  oasis  of  courtesy,  and  phlegm.     1  love  them." 

Yet  this  type  may  regard  the  Jorrocks  books  as 
the  only  ones  worth  reading,  make  sport  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion, and  regard  intellectuals  as  at  best  a  sort  of  in- 
spired idiot.  Major  Parker  shows  up  the  sportsman 
in  war  thus  : — 

"To  interest  an  Englishman  in  war  you  need  only 
suggest  that  it  is  a  kind  of  boxing  match.  Tell  us 
that  the  Mun  is  a  barbarian,  we  agree  politcjy,  but  tell 
ns  that  he  is  a  had  sportsman  and  you  rouse  the  British 
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Empire  Bombing  open  towns  is  nearly  as  unpar- 
donable as  fishing  for  trout  with  a  worm,  or  shooting 
a  fox." 

The  doctor,  propounding  some  cynical  paradoxes 
on  revolution  and  reaction,  is  asked  if  we  are  to  oscil- 
late between  rebellion  and  a  coup  d'etat. 

"'No,'  said  the  doctor,'  because  the  English  people, 
who  have  already  given  to  the  world  Stilton  cheese 
and  comfortable  chairs,  have  invented  for  our  benefit 
the  Parliamentary  system.  Our  M.P.s  arrange  rebel- 
lions and  coups  d'etat  for  us,  which  leaves  the  rest  of 
the  nation  time  to  play  cricket.  The  Press  completes 
the  system  by  enabling  us  to  take  our  share  in  these 
tumults  by  proxy.  All  these  things  form  a  part  of 
modern  comfort  and  in  a  hundred  years'  time  every 
man,  white,  yellow,  red  or  black,  will  refuse  to  inhabrt 
a  room  without  hot  water  laid  on,  or  a  country  without 
a  Parliament." 

Comfort  w  as  noted  long  since  by  Balzac  as  a  pecu- 
liarly English  thing;  but  France  is  more  learned  in 
the  trials  of  revolution  than  we  are. 

A  PREDECESSOR    OF  BRITAIN. 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Fmpiie  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  New.  By  Roger  Bigelow  Merriman. 
Two  vols.     Macmillan.     40s.  ret. 

THE  two  volumes  at  present  published  represent 
only  half  of  Mr.  Merriman's  purposed  work, 
which,  when  completed  according  to  plan,  will  trace 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire  from  its 
earliest  foundation  to  the  death  of  Philip  II.  in  the 
17th  century,  when  the  dominion  not  only  had  attained 
the  acme  of  its  extent  and  power,  but  the  causes  of 
decay  were  already  gnawing  at  its  heart.  The  second 
volume  ends  with  the  death  in  15 16  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  who  left  the  country  at  last  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  whose  successor,  Charles  V.,  was  the  first 
King  of  Spain  destined  also  to  be  Emperor. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  not  a  well-known  one, 
that  of  the  rise  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
that  Europe  has  ever  seen.  The  chronicle  touches 
that  of  England  from  time  to  time,  and  students  of 
English  history  are  familiar  enough  with  Berengaria 
of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  Pedro  the  Cruel 
and  the  Black  Prince ;  Isabel  the  Catholic,  who  received 
Lord  Scales  from  the  distant  island  of  Britain,  and 
marvelled  to  find  him  so  perfect  a  knight.  Catharine 
of  Aragon  is  another  well-known  figure,  and  finally 
Spain  appears  as  the  villain  of  the  piece  throughout 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  points  of  contact  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  on  the  whole,  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Iberian  peninsula  stands  apart,  isolated 
like  the  country  itself.  Spain  was  occupied  with  her 
own  affairs. 

•  Mr.  Merriman's  work  is  therefore  welcome,  and  it  is 
founded  on  laborious  research,  and  written  out  of  an 
abundance  of  knowledge,  with  the  ease  that  comes 
therefrom.  The  volumes  are  provided  with  admirable 
maps  and  genealogical  tables ;  the  latter  highly  neces- 
sary when  the  historian  has  to  deal  with  the  contem- 
poraneous histories  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile, 
Aragon,  Portugal  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  all  of  them 
ruled  by  dynasties  of  the  same  stock,  who,  moreover, 
showed  a  marked  predilection  for  repeating  the  family 
names  of  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  and  Pedro.  Their  per- 
sistent intermarriages  called  forth  denunciations  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  reader  is  disposed  to  think  that 
these  were  justified,  on  meeting,  among  many  others, 
such  examples  as  the  following:  "  In  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  marriage  of  Constance  and  Frederic, 
Pedro  himself  wedded,  as  his  third  wife,  Frederic's 
sister  Eleanor,  thus  becoming  the  uncle,  as  well  as  the 
grandfather,  of  Frederic's  only  legitimate  child, 
Maria." 

With  the  help  of  the  tables,  however,  even  this 
relationship  can  be  unravelled. 

Besides  these  kingdoms,  the  reader  has  to  reckon 
with  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  Toulouse,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Navarre  and  Provence,  all  of  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  Spain.  History,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 


Castile,  consists  mainly  of  the  wars  waged  between 
these  little  kingdoms,  or  between  them  and  the  Moors, 
in  which  now  one,  now  the  other,  obtained  the  advan- 
tage. We  may  quote  as  an  instance  the  story  of  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  bells  of  Compostella  (vol.  I., 
p.  77)  which  the  Moor  Almanzor  removed  "  from  the 
great  church  of  Santiago  de  Compostella  and  carried 
south  to  Cordova,  to  make  lamps  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Mezquila  there."  More  than  200  years  later  (p.  83) 
came  the  victory  of  Saint  Ferdinand  over  the  Emir  of 
Jaen,  and  we  meet  these  same  bells  carried  back  to 
Compostella  on  the  shoulders  of  Moorish  captives. 

In  his  Introduction,  the  historian  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  Spanish  Empire  and  that  of  Britain,  and 
the  two  are  indeed  similar  in  the  manner  of  their  rise 
to  power,  their  peculiarity  of  colonizing  in  the  name  of 
religion,  their  riches  and  world-wide  possessions; 
though  heaven  forbid  that  the  parallel  should  hold  good 
throughout.  No  empire  on  earth  has  yet  proved  im- 
mortal, but  should  that  of  Britain  ever  follow  its  prede- 
cessors, its  end  will  not  be  hastened  by  the  curse  of 
subject  races  on  its  cruelty. 

The  history  of  the  peninsula  under  its  first  con- 
querors shows  that  it  was  always  in  touch,  either  in 
friendship  or  enmity,  with  the  coast  of  Africa.  Apropos 
of  this,  we  remember  seeing  within  the  last  few  months 
an  energetic  manifesto  of  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Barbary  States,  published  by  a 
Spanish  society,  which  founded  its  claim  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  geological  strata  in  the  two  countries, 
calling  as  witnesses  several  well-preserved  fossils.  II 
the  lawyers  are  to  go  back  to  palaeozoic  times,  however, 
such  arguments  would  be  at  least  as  potent  for  the 
Moors  as  for  the  Spaniards,  and  possibly  our  friends 
the  apes  of  Gibraltar  would  have  the  best  claim  of  all. 
However,  under  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Visigoths 
and  Moors,  the  peninsula  formed  one  empire  with  a 
great  part  of  France  and  the  African  coast,  though,  as 
Mr.  Merriman  well  puts  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  shifted 
from  time  to  time.  The  more  important  district,  and 
seat  of  government,  was  now  in  Africa,  now  in  various 
parts  of  Spain;  even,  in  later  days,  at  Naples. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  contrast  between  the 
two  countries  of  Castile  and  Aragon  are  extremely 
interesting;  not  less  so  those  dealing  with  their  insti- 
tutions. In  Castile,  especially,  agriculture  hardly 
existed ;  the  barren  soil  of  the  central  plateau  was  dis- 
couraging, and  hard  work  was  always  an  abomination 
to  the  Spaniard.  The  feudal  system,  therefore,  was 
not  fullv  developed,  for  dwellers  in  the  countryside 
were  too  scanty  to  require  the  protection  of  an  over- 
lord. Flocks  and  herds  there  were,  then  as  now,  but 
the  lower  classes  were  chiefly  artisans.  The  Moors 
dealt  very  differently  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  blossoming  fields  and  orchards  of  Granada  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  coveted  by  the  Spaniards,  though 
when  finally  they  acquired  them,  it  was  only  to  find 
them  fade  in  their  hands. 

The  three  orders  of  nobility,  grandees,  hidalgos  and 
caballeros,  were  occupied  entirely  in  the  army,  Church, 
or  direct  service  of  the  State.  They  had  their  full 
share  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  some 
monarchs  were  tyrannical,  they  had  also  the  highest 
sense  of  duty.  Pedro  the  Great,  while  on  his  way  to  a 
campaign  in  Majorca,  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
subsequently  proved  fatal.  His  young  son  Alfonso 
hastened  to  his  bedside.  "  '  Who  told  thee  to  come 
hither,  Infante?'  queried  his  dying  father,  '  art  thou 
a  doctor  who  can  cure  me?  Depart  at  once  for  Ma- 
jorca, for  God  wills  that  I  should  die,  and  neither  thou 
nor  anyone  else  can  prevent  it.'  "  Father  and  son 
kissed  each  other,  and  so  parted. 

Among  the  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  is  one 
devoted  to  the  strange  and  extravagant  episode  of  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company.  Practically  one  of  the  Free- 
lance companies  which  were  the  scourge  of  Europe 
after  the  close  of  every  great  war,  these  Catalans  were 
led  by  Roger  de  Flor  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  settled  on  the 
peninsula  of  Galliooli,  which  they  described  as  abound- 
ing in  food  and  fruit,  and  "  the  most  delightful  cape 
in  the  world."  De  Flor  was  murdered  at  Constan- 
tinople, whither  he  had  gone  to  demand  the  pay  due  to 
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his  men,  and  the  Company  organized  a  pirate  fleet, 
which  infested  the  adjacent  waters  for  some  years,  and 
then  took  possession  of  Athens  under  pretence  of  an 
authorization  from  the  King  of  Sicily.  Catalan  be- 
came the  language  of  Athens,  the  Latin  Church  and 
the  Catalan  law  were  given  precedence.  The  Com- 
pany was  only  driven  out  in  1388  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Catalans  disap- 
peared, like  their  prototypes  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history.  In  passing,  we 
may  remark  that  the  name  "  Jacques  de  Baux,"'  ap- 
pearing in  this  episode,  should  be  "  des  Baux."  The 
ruins  of  Les  Baux,  that  nursery  of  rulers,  still  form  a 
place  of  historical  pilgrimage  in  Provence. 

The  second  volume,  opening  with  the  recital  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is 
occupied  with  the  glorious  epoch  of  their  reign. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  is  well-known  ground  to 
most  readers,  but  it  is  admirably  told,  though  neces- 
sarily in  brief.  It  is  pleasant,  among  the  recitals  of 
sieges,  captures  and  sellings  into  slavery,  to  note  the 
care  of  Isabella  for  her  soldiers,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  first  field  hospital.  Less  familiar  are  the 
measures  taken  by  the  sovereigns  to  reorganise  the  ad- 
ministration of-  their  kingdom,  to  subjugate  their 
haughty  grandees,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  to  effect  reforms  within  the  Church.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  expansion  of  their  empire  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Canaries,  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus in  the  New  World,  and  the  conquest  of  part  of  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.  The  dying  wish  of  Queen 
Isabella  was  that  this  last  should  be  persevered  in. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  shall  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  work.  The  style  is  fluent,  the  philosophy 
modern,  and  the  more  important  State  problems  are 
summarized,  with  their  solution  and  its  consequences, 
in  an  admirable  manner.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  a 
weakness  in  character-drawing.  The  personages  are 
apt  to  be  hazy  ;  they  do  not  stand  out,  as  Motley  or 
Hodgkin  would  have  drawn  them,  with  a  few  master- 
touches.  The  historian  appears  to  flinch  before  a 
portrait;  for  example,  Joan  I.  of  Naples,  a  queen  who 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  lacking  character,  is 
briefly  dismissed  as  "  the  unsoeakable  Joanna."  This 
might  pass  as  a  definition  of  the  lady  in  question,  were 
there  not  so  many  others  who  have  apparently  proved 
equally  unspeakable. 

ALCOHOL  AND  GOOD  SENSE. 

The  Whole  Truth  About  Alcohol.    By  George  E.  Flint. 
Macmillan  Company.     6s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  should  be  read  by  every  Prohibitionist. 
The  Prohibition  argument  is  that  a  glass  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor  is  analogous  to  a  typhoid  germ, 
and  that  typhoid  germs  are  excluded  from  water,  even 
though  many  persons  would  not  be  infected.  The 
answer  to  it  is  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  essential  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  most  men  and  women, 
while  drunkenness  is  the  result  of  mental  deficiency. 
The  mental  defective  will  be  a  nuisance  to  himself  and 
society,  whether  he  drinks,  or  does  not  drink.  Mental 
deficiency  is  often  attributable  to  acquired  or  inherited 
syphilis.  Drunkenness  should  therefore  be  eliminated 
by  generally  improving  the  hygiene  of  the  community 
to  the  point  where  it  can  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  life 
rationally  and  well.  Moreover,  the  drunkard  cannot 
be  habitually  drunk  on  beer  or  wine,  and  it  is  easier 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  spirits  than  of  wine  and  beer, 
though  even  so  it  is  absurd  to  classify  brandv  with 
morphia. 

During  the  War  France  restricted  absinthe,  hut  no 
other  liquor;  Russia  went  drv;  but  alter  an  appalling' 
experience  of  evils  due  to  the  private  distillation  and 
consumption  of  inferior  forms  of  alcohol,  is  reverting 
lo  the  use  of  beer  and  wine.  The  result  of  abstinence 
from  wine  or  beer  seems  to  be  a  lendencv  to  qduttonv, 
and  especially  to  the  consumption  of  sweets,  which  the 
body  itself  turns  into  the  "  poison  "  of  alcohol.  As 
Dr.  Flint  points  out,  "  The  immoderate  use  of  caffeine 
and    theine   beverages,    hv    quickening    the  perceptive, 


conceptive,  and  appreciative  faculties,  leads  to  over- 
work, and  that  overwork  when  prolonged  produces 
nervousness,  insomnia,  and  neurasthenia.  Alcohol 
acts  oppositely  by  soothing  irritation  and  dulling  sen- 
sation generally — stupefying  to  a  certain  extent.  Rut 
partial  stupefaction  is  conservative;  for  that,  by  con- 
ducing to  rest  and  sleep,  institutes  just  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  processes  of  repair." 

Hence  all  the  "  efficiency  "  tests  of  alcohol  are 
absurd.  A  man  fails  to  respond  so  quickly  to  stimuli 
after  a  heavy  meal  as  before  it,  whether  he  drinks 
alcohol  with  it  or  not.  His  system  is  having  a  rest. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley's  experiments  are  vitiated  by  his 
having  unsuccessfully  experimented  on  himself.  He 
believed  that  no  teetotaller  could  ever  get  heat  stroke, 
in  spite  of  all  advice  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently 
died  from  lack  of  proper  precautions.  His  death  vindi- 
cated his  very  real  patriotism,  but  stultified  his  convic- 
tions about  alcohol. 

Dr.  Flint  remarks  that  "  if  alcohol  is  a  poison,  it  is 
such  a  slow  one  that  it  sometimes  takes  more  than  a 
hundred  years  to  kill  a  man,"  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
few  things  injure  the  digestion  more  than  "  soft 
drinks  "  and  "  candy."  Acute  dyspepsia  may  produce 
more  crime  and  misery  than  alcohol,  which,  as  he  savs, 
"  cannot  do  more  than  incite  criminality  to  become 
actual;  and  if  alcohol  did  not  do  that,  something  more 
dangerous  than  alcohol — heroin,  cocaine,  morphine — 
would. " 

The  success  of  Prohibition  in  Dr.  Flint's  own 
country,  the  United  States,  is  largely  due  to  the  un- 
civilised habits  of  many  Americans,  who  take  a  glass 
of  wine  in  order  to  get  drunk,  and  not  as  part  of  a 
meal.  There  also  was  a  generous  desire  to  conserve 
cereals  for  the  Allies  and  the  starving  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  This  reinforced  a  spirit  of  deliquescent  Puri- 
tanism, which  is  even  stronger  across  the  Atlantic  than 
here,  and  which  disposes  many  men  and  women  to 
regard  any  enjoyment  as  a  sin — at  any  rate  in  others.. 
There  is  also  the  contempt  for  individual  liberty  which 
characterises  modern  "democracy,"  for  that  demo- 
cracy is  no  more  than  the  herding  of  a  number  of 
citizens  by  the  State  according  to  the  taste  and  fancv 
of  the  individual  plutocrat  and  the  more  uncivilised 
type  of  artisan. 

The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read  in  America ; 
but  it  should  also  be  read  here  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
ridiculous  propaganda  which  is  to  begin  in  October 
with  the  aid  of  American  finance.  In  America  itself 
we  are  promised  a  campaign  against  candy  and  to- 
bacco, which  will  perhaps  bring  even  the  teetotaller  to 
reason  and  illustrate  in  all  its  futility  the  attempt  of 
any  State  to  regulate  the  private  tastes  of  the  citizen. 
The  crude  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  world's  demo- 
cratic rulers  must  one  day  find  their  own  reduciio  ad 
absurdum . 

Dr.  Flint  has  also  performed  another  service  to  his 
readers  by  his  chapters  on  the  increase  of  circulatory 
diseases  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  physical  exercises 
which  may  mitigate  them. 

A  GERMAN  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  League  of  Nations  :  The  Way  to  the  World's 
Peace.  By  M.  Erzberq-er.  Translated  hv  Bernard 
MiaU.     Hoddcr   and   Stoughton.     7s. 6d.  net. 

HERR  ERZBERGER  inspired  the  revolt  of  the 
Reichstag  in  iqi7  when,  following  its  famous 
peace  resolution  in  July  of  that  year,  it  overthrew  first 
Dr.  Bethmann-Hollw  eg  and  later  Dr.  Michaelis.  Given 
a  lew  hours'  conversation  with  Mr.  Llovd  George  and 
M.  Clemonceau,  and  he  declared  that  he  could  make 
peace.  If  our  interpretation  of  its  purpose  is  correct, 
the  present  volume  represents  a  further  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  negotiated 
peace.  To  what  extent,  indeed,  he  was  expressing  his 
real  belief  in  September,  1918,  when  he  said  that  the 
war  was  "little  likely. ..to  end  in  a  definite  decision  in 
favour  of  either  side  "  is  uncertain.  But  the  point  is 
immaterial,  for  his  previous  endeavours  towards  peace 
amply  attest  his  sincerity.  He  realised  that  the  condi- 
tion precedent  of  a  negotiated  peace  was  the'  inclusion 
in  the  settlement  of  some  feature  which  would  enable 
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both  belligerent  governments  to  declare  that  their  moral 
aims  had  been  achieved.  This  he  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  of  Nations,  to  be  constituted  by 
the  adhesion  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  constitution  and  functions 
of  such  a  League  are  here  accordingly  described. 

Herr  Erzberger  combines  a  mind  trained  in  histori- 
cal and  political  thinking  with  a  proven  dexterity  in 
practical  politics  which  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  capa- 
ble leadership  of  the  Reichstag  Centre  from  Windthorst 
onwards.  In  his  book  an  historico-political  examina- 
tion of  previous  attempts  to  secure  world-peace  serves 
as  a  basis  for  his  treatment  of  the  concrete  problems 
involved.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  historical  argu- 
ment for  the  League  has  seldom  been  put  with  so  much 
ability.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  his  citations  of 
writers  who  have  aspired  after  universal  peace,  from 
St.  Augustine  through  Marsilius  of  Padua  to  Kant,  he 
omits  all  mention  of  Erasmus's  '  Complaint  of  Peace.' 
He  certainly  establishes  that  the  repeated  peace-efforts 
of  the  Papacy  during  the  recent  war  were  in  line  with  its 
honourable  age-long  pacific  tradition.  A  concise  but 
comprehensive  account  is  given  of  the  many  kinds  of 
international  agreements  before  the  war,  such  as  those 
relating  to  publication  of  the  world's  tariffs,  the  metric 
system,  railway  goods  traffic,  posts  and  telegraph ; 
and  of  previous  arbitration  treaties.  The  author 
establishes  by  quotations  from  President  Wilson, 
Viscount  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Count  Hertling,  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  regard  to  the  ideal  aimed  at,  and 
makes  that  ideal  definite  by  incorporating  in  it  a  pro- 
gramme. Apart  from  the  establishment  of  an  Admini- 
strative Council,  consisting  of  the  member-States' 
diplomatic  representatives  accredited  ad  hoc, and  a 
permanent  Bureau  to  deal  with  administrative  and  tech- 
nical matters,  this  programme  consists  of  six  points  : 
Obligatory  Arbitrations,  Disarmament,  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  and  international  commerce,  Equality  of  Econ- 
omic Privilege,  The  Common  Opening  Up  of  Africa, 
and  the  Protection  of  Neutral  States. 

As  regards  obligatory  arbitration,  Herr  Erzberger 
meet9  the  objections  based  on  "  national  honour  " 
and  "  vital  interests  "  by  arguing  that  "  all  inter- 
national conflicts,  however  thickly  invested  with  the 
pathos  of  irrationality,  may  be  referred  back  to  a  con- 
crete difference."  Therefore,  he  deduces,  even  such 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  a  Court  of  Arbitration 
'"whose  objectivity  is  guaranteed,"  and  he  develops 
in  detail  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  court. 
Disarmament,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  is  to  be 
partial,  and  the  States  of  the  League  are  to  furnish 
contingents  to  be  used  by  the  Executive  of  the  League, 
which  will  have  also  at  its  command  the  economic  boy- 
cott. Control  of  armaments  is  to  be  secured  by  means 
of  the  compulsory  submission  to  the  League  Bureau  of 
each  year's  military  budgets  and  effective  strengths. 
Incidentally  he  remarks,  "The  United  States  have  been 
frightened  out  of  their  anti-militarism  by  the  stupend- 
ous world-conflagration,"  the  truth  of  which  dictum 
has  been  shown  recently  by  War  Secretary  Baker's  Bill 
to  make  conscription  permanent.  Herr  Erzberger's 
interpretation  of  that  very  vague  phrase  "The  Freedom 
of  the  Seas,"  is  apparently  the  ultimate  abolition  of  all 
national  naval  armaments,  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea,  and  the  internationalization  of  impor- 
tant trade  routes.  In  regard  to  the  subject  his  argu- 
ment is  unusually  weak,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before. 
The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals  are  to  be  internationalized,  not  so  the  Corinth 
and  Kiel  Canal,  however,  because  "  interference  with 
the  conditions  of  a  waterway,  strait,  or  canal,  botn 
banks  of  which  lie  in  the  hands  of  one  State... is  inadmis- 
sible."   Surely  the  reason  given   applies   equally  to 


Suez  and  Panama?  Equality  of  Economic  Privilege 
is  aimed  not  at  protective  tariffs  in  themselves,  .the 
right  to  impose  whic  h  the  author  regards  as  "an  integ- 
ral ingredient  of  internal  political  independence,"  but 
at  differentiation  of  such  tariffs  in  favour  of  certain 
States  or  Colonies.  Here  again  neither  English  nor 
American  opinion  will  agree  in  putting  colonies,  in 
regard  to  discriminating  duties,  on  the  same  plane  as 
other  States. 

In  regard  to  the  guaranteeing  of  Neutral  States  by 
the  League,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany  in  a  man- 
ner which  confirms  the  view  we  have  suggested  of  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  book.  Herr  Erzberger  con- 
demns out  of  hand  the  militarist  allegation  that  Bel- 
gium had  already  connived  at  the  violation  of  her  neu- 
trality by  the  Entente.  He  adopts  the  German  <i\il 
authorities'  plea  of  "confession  and  avoidance:"  ad- 
mitting the  wrong  and  pleading  that  only  thus  could 
Germany  put  herself  in  a  position  to  meet  the  attack 
on  two  fronts.  One  is  confirmed  in  the  impression — al- 
though it  could  not  be  proved  from  the  text — that  not 
only  Herr  Erzberger  himself,  but  also  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  and  von  Jagow,  entirely  convinced  as  they 
were  of  the  war-intentions  of  Russia,  would  rather 
have  taken  the  military  risks  involved  than  have  com- 
mitted the  g-hastly  political  blunder  of  violating  Bel- 
gium. However  that  may  be,  the  author  uses  the  argu- 
ment that  to  prevent  any  nation  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  choose  between  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  jeopardizing  of  its  national  existence,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  doing  what  it  knows  to  be  wrong,  on  the 
other,  necessitates  a  League  of  Nations.  Clearly  this 
argument  is  not  necessary  to  the  case  for  the  League. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  so  able  a  controversialist  would 
not  introduce  so  sore  a  point  into  a  discussion  on  the 
future  League  of  Nations,  to  which  he  was  trying  to 
induce  opponents  to  agree,  without  a  purpose.  The 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  his  recent  reve- 
lations in  the  Reichstag  have  shown,  Herr  Erzberger 
knew  that  Belgium  had  been  the  obstacle  before  which 
the  negotiations  initiated  by  the  Vatican  in  1917  had 
broken  down.  In  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  the  peace 
negotiations  he  desired,  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
vided a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  England  could  take 
up  the  attitude  that  she  was  by  this  method  safeguard- 
ing for  all  time  the  sanctity  of  treaties ;  Germany,  war- 
weary  almost  to  the  point  of  revolution,  which  came 
six  weeks  later,  would  have  been  secured  against  a 
recurrence  of  a  struggle  against  the  world.  The  Belg- 
ian matter  settled,  territorial  questions  could  be  solved 
on  the  principle  that,  as  the  author  puts  it,'  "all  the 
nations  must  take  water  in  their  wine  if  the  coming 
peace  is  to  be  a  permanent  one."  It  is  not  possible 
now  to  estimate  what  chance  of  success  Herr  Erzberg- 
er's attempt  would  have  had,  if  the  collapse  of  Novem- 
ber had  been  delayed.  Behind  it,  as  behind  Count 
von  Brockdorfl-Rantzau's  appeal  at  Versailles  for 
a  settlement  ensuring  that  "  the  peace  of  the  world 
shall  not  be  any  more  disturbed,"  lay  starvation,  ruin 
and  two  million  dead. 

TOPSYTURVY. 

The  Inscrutable  Lovers.       By   Alexander  Macfarlan. 
Heinemann.    7s.  net. 

THIS  charming  little  tale  must  be  classified  rather 
as  an  essay  in  pure  comedy  than  as  a  reproduc- 
tion of  actual  life.  Yet  what  the  graceful  dialect  of 
modern  pedantry  terms  a  basic  fact  is  its  central  theme 
— the  tendency,  namely,  of  young  people  to  revolt 
against  any  theory  of  life  which  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample has  been  too  strenuously  inculcated  upon  them. 
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Caddy  Jellyby  is  a  notable  case  in  point,  but  philan- 
thropy was  scarcely  more  repugnant  to  her  than  is  the 
mental  attitude  vaguely  described  as  idealism  to  Mr. 
Macfarlan's  heroine.  Her  father,  an  Irish  gentleman 
enjoying  the  exotic  title  of  Count,  takes  part  in  the 
Easter  Week  rebellion  on  the  principle,  apparently,  of 
supporting  any  cause  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  same 
motive  has  led  him  at  an  earlier  date  to  fight  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  some  futile  Mexican  insurrection  ;  and  proba- 
bly, more  than  any  less  recondite  sentiment,  is  respon- 
sible for  his  genuine  objection  to  accepting  assistance 
from  Germany.  When  the  story  opens,  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  lie  is  intent  upon  a  fresh  scheme  for  vindicat- 
ing the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  reckons  confi- 
dently on  his  daughter's  assistance  in  carrying  it  out. 
Hoping  for  some  possibility  of  compromise,  she  accepts 
the  charge,  and,  through  a  series  of  highly  entertain- 
ing, though  not  over  probable,  coincidences  finds  her- 
self landed  in  a  runaway  marriage  with  a  lover  who  ap- 
pears the  very  embodiment  of  her  dreams — a  typical 
business  man  severely  practical  in  outlook.  Their  honey- 
moon is  still  at  its  height  when  the  Count  once  more 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  urges  his  daughter's  resump- 
tion of  the  undertaking  which  meanwhile  has  grown 
more  hopeless,  and  thus  in  his  view  more  desirable.  She 
flatly  rejects  his  appeal,  but  to  her  unutterable  horror, 
the  bridegroom  responds  to  it,  and  she  discovers  that 
she  has,  after  all,  married  an  idealist,  who  on  his  side 
is  as  much  disappointed  as  herself  by  this  reciprocal  re- 
velation. Happily,  the  famous  enterprise  comes  to 
nothing,  and  the  young  couple  decide  to  make  the  best 
of  each  other,  finding  a  common  ground  in  their  reli- 
gion, with  its  blending  of  the  romantic  and  the  prac- 
tical— a  conclusion  eminently  suggestive  of  the  official 
Roman  Catholic  apologist.  The  assigning  to  a  Scotch- 
man and  an  Irishwoman  respectively  of  opposite  char- 
acteristics from  those  with  which  they  would  tradition- 
ally be  credited,  emphasises  a  useful  protest  against 
insincere  convention  already  initiated  by  Mr.  Bernard 
.Shaw.  His  influence  may  also  be  traced  in  the  amus- 
ing sketch  of  Padraig  O 'Gorman,  an  Irishman  born 
and  bred  in  Glasgow,  who  "was  capable  of  wishing 
you  '  more  power  to  your  elbow,'  or  of  giving  you  '  the 
top  of  the  morning. '  It  might  have  been  possible  to 
believe  in  him  elsewhere,  but  in  Ireland  he  was  in- 
credible. " 


THE  MAGAZINES 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  this  month  a  number 
of  tributes  to  its  late  editor,  William  Wray  Skilbeck, 
mostly  praising  him  for  qualities  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  editorship  ;  the  best  is  by  Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar, 
who  is  acting  as  temporary  editor.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's 
article  on  Ireland  appears  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
port of  his  death  after  a  long  service  to  literature.  Prof. 
11.  L.  Stewart  lias  been  moved  by  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bertram!  Russell  to  restate  the  defence  of  Carlyle,  who, 
we  should  have  thought,  had  reached  his  final  niche  in 
Valhalla.  Mrs.  Parsons  takes  us  through  the  meals  of 
famous  books  and  famous  men,  remarking  on  how  little 
is  preserved  about  them.  They  are  among  the  things 
that  arc  not  described  because  everyone  takes  them  for 
granted.  Mr.  I'.  I'.  I  low  e  discourses  on  'Two  Thousand 
Years  of  Dramatic  Criticism,'  but  there  are  sad  gaps  in 
the  succession;  he  has  got  through  without  mentioning 
Mr.  Walkley  in  connection  with  Aristotle.  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley  is  dull  about  Education,  and  Dr.  Lyttelton  tells  us 
thai  cricket  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  middle-aged 
gentlemen  who  captain  our  counties;  he  does  not  appre- 
ciate a  match  without  a  bruise.  Mr.  Ilyndman  is  vig- 
orous and  not  too  severe  on  '  The  Scandal  of  our  Milk 
Supply.'  We  are  evidently  in  for  a  seven-  rise,  unless, 
or  even  if,  the  recommendations  of  the  Consumer's 
Council  are  attended  to.  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  home 
from  Archangel,  must  be  a  surprise  to  his  former  disci- 
ples and  friends,  in  advocating  the  Suppression  by  force 

of  Bolshevism.    Lieut. -Col.  Cottrell  advocates  a  sort 

of  National  Defence  University  for  the  three  services  to 
ensure  co-operation  in  war,   we  suppose,   because  our 

general  stall  are  presumably  engaged  in  designing 
futurist  medal  ribbons. 


The  Fortnightly  is  a  rather  dull  number.  M.  Feli- 
cien  Pascal  writes  on  Shakespeare's  Introduction  into 
France,  describing  the  part  he  played  in  the  French 
romantic  revival.  Berlioz,  Delacroix,  and  Hugo's  plays 
are  "all  Shakespearean  to  the  last  degree."  Mr. 
Baughan  discusses  the  art  of  the  "movies,"  and  Mr. 
Scheltema  is  suitably  dull  and  artificial  about  Vaucluse 
and  Petrarch.  M.  Hamon  writes  in  Franco-English  o| 
the  French  Socialist  parties,  and  a  skilled  labourer  has 
some  hits  at  both  sides  in  '  A  Policy  for  Labour. ' 

The  Badminton  opens  with  Capt.  Sir  John  Alcock's 
account  of  '  My  Transatlantic  Flight,'  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  exclusive  photographs  and  a  sketch  chart. 
He  seems  to  have  had  some  bad  times  trying  to  get 
above  the  clouds,  though  he  averaged  over  two  miles  a 
minute  for  the  whole  journey,  'ihere  is  a  very  amus- 
ing paper  on  '  Catch  Bets,'  some  of  them  rather  good, 
and  the  usual  athletic  and  sporting  articles.  Capt. 
Hart  writes  on  '  A  Day's  Fishing  on  the  Murman 
Coast. ' 

Blackwood  has  a  gay  account  of  the  Victory  March 
by  Bartimeus,  and  a  "  reincarnation  "  story  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Candler,  slight,  but  excellent  of  its  kind.  There 
are  two  '  Escape  '  stories,  and  a  forecast  of  the  aero- 
plane mail  to'  the  United  States,  ten  years  hence.  '  Mus- 
ings without  Method  '  is  righteously  indignant  at  the 
form  and  amount  of  our  Civil  List  Pensions,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  fund  be  raised  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
literary  and  artistic  workers  in  a  more  adequate  and  re- 
spectful manner.  Mr.  Storer  Clouston  seems  to  take 
an  unusually  long  time  to  work  up  the  interest  in  his 
story. 

Cornhill  has  for  its  most  amusing  article  an  irre- 
gular anthology  including  the  famous  "  Here  lies  an 
old  woman  who  always  was  tired,  'cause  she  lived  in  a 
world  where  too  much  was  required. ' '  Neither  of  the 
forms  given  is  right,  and  there  is  an  omission  of  her 
inability  to  play  the  harp  which  appears  in  the  usual 
verses.  Mr.  Graves,  the  writer  of  the  article,  thinks 
there  are  not  two  dozen  first  rate  Limericks ;  we  differ, 
but  our  taste  may  be  more  catholic,  or  less  puritanic. 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  the  story  of  the  Birmingham  in  the 
Jutland  fight,  and  Sir  George  Aston  continues  his 
'  Memories  of'  a  Marine. ' 

The  Round  Table  deals  at  length  with  the  Peace — 
rather  optimistically,  with  the  Economic  Situation,  not 
so  hopefully,  with  Nationalisation  as  a  remedy,  which 
it  rejects,  with  Switzerland  as  a  neutral,  with  the  Cana- 
dian Strike  at  Winnipeg  and  its  sequel,  a  very  good  ac- 
count, with  the  One  Big  Union  Movement  in  Australia, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  matters  affecting  the  Dominions. 

The  Anglo-French  Review  opens  with  a  lecture 
given  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Fiance 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker,  a  first-rate  piece  of  literature. 
The  poetry  of  the  number  is  quite  good,  and  there  is 
an  amusing-  "  reminiscence  "  story  by  Flavian.  Mr. 
Holbrook  Jackson  has  discovered  Herman  Melville  J 
we  hope  his  example  will  be  widely  followed.  '  Moby 
Dick  '  is  a  great  book. 


TO  WOMEN 

"  You  should  tend  a  postcard  for  particulars  of  a  most  beneficial  form 
of  insurance  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 

£4  PER  WEEK 

'up  to  52  weeks)  in'the  event  of  accident  or  of  being  laid  up  with  any 
of  the  many  serious  illneases  or  diseases  as  specified  in  the  prospectus, 
or  if  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

£50  A  YEAR  FOR  LIFE 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  benefits  provided  for.  The  annual 
premium  works  out  at  a  fraction  over  1/3  per  week.  Lower  premiums 
provide  for  proportionate  benefits  Ask  lor  prospectus  of  '  Woman's 
UlMII  and  Accident  Polfoy  " 

*AGL 

BRITISH 

111  AD  okih  I.  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE. 
KOVAI.   EXCHANGE  AVENUE     LONDON,  B.C.5. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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The  New  Europe  current  number  contains  an  import- 
ant note  by  M.  Robert  de  Caix  on  France  and  Britain 
in  Syria,  besides  some  papers  on  Balkan  politics  and 
Soviet  finance  in  Hungary. 

\\  t*  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  The 
French  Quarterly  issued  by  the  Manchester  Univer- 
sity Press.  They  promise  to  be  a  substantial  addition 
to  our  literary  journals.  The  first  number  contains  a 
paper  by  M.  Boutroux,  on  the  part  played  by  literature 
in  maintaining  the  entente,  one  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  on 
French  and  English  chivalry  from  Froissart  to  Water- 
loo, emphasizing  courtesy  rather  than  chivalry,  and  a 
very  good  one  by  Prof.  Oliver  Elton  on  the  Entente  in 
literature  in  which  he  overestimates  French  influenoe  on 
medieval  English,  or  rather  underestimates  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  feeling  between  medieval  French  and 
English  writers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
given  work  in  French  is  by  an  Englishman  or  a  French- 
man if  grammatical  and  linguistic  tests  fail  us.  The 
paper  is  very  inspiring.  M.  Dauzat  writes  on  the  slang 
of  the  War,  and  M.  Rudler  gives  us  a  chronology  of 
the  Chatiments  of  Hugo.  The  second  number  has  two 
good  papers  on  Ossian  in  France  and  the  influence  of 
Milton  on  Chateaubriand,  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Rheims  this  Easter,  and  several  notes  and  comments. 

The  New  World  has  papers  by  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Mas- 
u-rman  M.  J.  H.  Rosny,  aine,  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis, 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  (on  Japanese  design  and  its  influ- 
ence) and  a  most  interesting  '  Evening  with  Paul  Ver- 
laine,'  by  M.  Ernest  Raynaud,  with  many  others,  liter- 
ary and  political. 

The  Revue  oes  Deux  Mondes  has  an  article  on  the 
late  Tsar  by  his  cousin  the  Queen  of  Rumania,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  communist  republic  set 
up  by  the  Khungus,  escaped  bandits  and  gold  miners 
in  Manchuria.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  '  Miss  Hender- 
son's Secret,'  is  the  serial  running  at  present. 


THIS  TIMELY  BOOK:' 


THE  RECKONING 

By 

The  HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK 

Author  of  "  The  Evidence  in  the  Cine." 
Paper,    2/6  net  Cloth,    4/-  net 


Mr.  Beck's  former  book  on  the  war,  '  The  Evidence 
in  the  Case.'  probably  did  more  to  influence 
American  favour  than  anything  published  on  the 
war.  His  new  book  has  all  the  literary  qualities 
of  its  predecessor  —  a  fine,  juicy  rhetoric,  singular 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  and  felicity 
of  illustration;  it  has,  in  addition,  generous 
sentiment  and  an  atmosphere." 

—  Times 

Mr.  Beck,  who  knows  the  inside  of  American  politics 
as  well  as  any  man  living,  is  afraid  lest  misunder- 
-  standing  should  arise  between  his  Hamlet  and 
his  Fortinbras,  lest  England  ;  nd  America  should 
lose  the  fruits  of  victory  through  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  nettle  strongly  and  tear  it  up  by  the  roots  " 

— Daily  Telegraph 

This  timely  book  ...  It  is  in  the  continued  co-operation 
for  disinterested  purposes,  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  polities  that  Mr.  Beck  sees  the  one 
practical  realisation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
ideal."  — Morning  Post 


HODDER  &  ST O UGH TON 


PUBLISHERS 


LONDON,   E.C.  4 


D/ink  in 
Health  and  Vitality  ! 

That's  what  you  do  when  you 
swallow  a  glassful  of  Sanatogen. 
Every  particle  is  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed—  greedily  seized  on  by 
blood,  nerves  and  tissues — changed 
with  the  utmost  speed  into  energy 
and  cell-substance. 

Hence  that  happy  sensation  of 
vigour  and  well-being — of  gastric  ease 
and  nervo  -  muscular  tone  —  which 
soon  becomes  permament  if  you  take 
Sanatogen  constantly.  Why  not  do 
so  for  at  least  a  tew  weeks,  and  thus 
lay  up  for  yourself  a  good  reserve  of 
health  and  vitality  which  will  be  your 
best  safeguard  against  a  possible  re- 
currence ot  Influenza  this  winter  ? 

Begin  a  course  of 


Mind,  Sanatogen  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  product 
Its  effects  on  the  body  are  definite  and  unfailing; 
they  have  been  exhaus  ively  studied  and  lested 
by  medical  men  for  over  seventeen  yeai  s.  So 
you  don't  have  to  take  Sanatogen  on  trust,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  do  you  good.  It  will  do 
you  good  —  no  doubt  about  it — provided  you 
get  genuine  Sanatogen. 

Buy  it  at  your  chemist's  to-day — price  2/3  to 
10/9  per  tin.  That's  slightly  under  2Jd.  per 
dose  —  cheaper  than  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  in 
a  restaurant  !  And  two  or  three  doses  a  day 
mean  a  real  and  regular  gain  in  health  and 
vitality.     Isn't  it  worth  it? 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

(Makers  of  Formamint    Genasprin,  etc) 
12,  Chenies  St.  London,  W  C.  1. 
(Chairman:  The  Viscountess  Rhondda) 

Note:  As  counterfeits  of  Sanatogen  are  numerous, 
it  will  later  on   be  re  -  named.  "  Genatosan." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Frank  Harris  Life 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  ,£2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  £2.2;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/- ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-  ;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30 ;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2  ;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


"S" 


EDUCATIONAL. 

I  PEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES."— A  Method  for  EXTEM- 
PORE SPEAKING.  Speech  Preparation  WITHOUT 
WRITING.  A  Reliable  MEMORY.  EASY  and 
EFFECTIVE  Expression  of  Your  Ideas.  Many  Public  Speakers, 
Business  Men  and  others  are  using  this  method  to  GREAT  AD- 
VANTAGE.   Rev.          writes  :  "It  is  invaluable."  AN  AUTHOR 

writes  :  "  Although  I  did  not  use  a  single  note  in  this,  for  me,  long 
discourse,  I  completely  lost  the  old-time  nervousness  I  used  to  ex- 
perience when  speaking  with  elaborate  notes.  I  have  gained 
great  confidence  in  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  who 
thoroughly  studies  your  method  can  fail  to  speak  without  notes." 
— Particulars  from  "  T.  H.,"  Claremont,  Skipton  Road,  Ilkley, 
Yorks. 


K 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
ING'S  COLLEGE 

and 


KING'S  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN. 
COMPLETE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  are  arranged  for 
degress  in  ARTS,  LAWS,  SCIENCE,  PRELIMINARY 
AND     INTERMEDIATE     MEDICAL     STUDIES,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  BACTERIOLOGY,  ENGINEERING. 

Women  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Faculties  of  ARTS,  SCI- 
ENCE, LAWS,  and  MEDICINE.    Facilities  for  Research.  Ar- 
rangements made  for  attending  special  or  isolated  courses. 
EVENING  CLASSSES  as  well  as  Day  in  most  Faculties. 
STUDENTS'  HOSTELS  :  The  Platanes,  Denmark  Hill,  and 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


The  Next  TERM  commences  OCTOBER  1st,  1919. 
Apply  to  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand,  W.C.2. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.      Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.-  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Kldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


The  AKS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

INTRODUCES   INTO   I'MVSICAI.   l)h  VI' l.OPMENT 

A      NliW  PRINCIPLE 

the  Key  to  the  Open  Air  Idea  of  Education,  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption and  Oeneral  Health  Training.  It  is  Nature's  final 
Secret  of  Vitality. 

Mr.  Arthur  l.ovcll.  1M  PARK   BTR&BT   ( ■  KOS  V liNOK   S(J..  London  W.l 


The 

People's  Homes 

and  the 

People  s  Money 

T  has  been  reliably  estimated  by  two 
eminent  architects  working  inde- 
pendently— and  their  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed  in  practice — that 
for  technical  reasons  a  saving  oi 
^30  per  house  can  be  effected  in  new 
housing  schemes  if  provision  is  made  at 
the  outset  for  the  use  of  gas  fires  instead 
of  coal  grates.  The  "technical  reasons" 
include  the  possibility  '  of  providing  a 
much  smaller  flue  outlet  for  the  fires 
and  doing  away  altogether  with  chimney 
breasts  and  chimney  stacks. 

Adopting  this  course,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment might  save  some  £1 5,000,000 
on  that  amount  of  the  people's  money 
which  they  propose  to  lay  out  on  the 
erection  of  the  people's  houses  ;  while 
the  tenants  would  further  benefit  by  the 
increased  floor  space  secured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  bulky  structures  before 
mentioned,  and  by  the  convenience  of 
having  ready  at  hand,  clean,  economical 
and  labour-saving  gas  apparatus. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary — 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  tisnr 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
Wett  End  :  17.  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  I. 

Head    Office:   6.   St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD    FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  BUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


BAKU   OIL  AMALGAMATION. 

ExTR  AOKDINAin    ( iKNKKAL    MKETINGS   Wert!   held  (III   September  Nl 

of  the  Baku  Russian  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Bibi  Eibat  Oil  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  European  Oilfields  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  the  Russian 
Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Herbert  Allen  presided  in  each  case. 

Resolutions  in  identical  terms  were  passed  for  the  winding  up 
of  the  four  companies,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  of 
amalgamation  already  approved  at  previous  meetings. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  was  confident  that  this  consolidation  of  British 
interests  in  the  important  oilfields  of  Baku  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

The  new  company  which  would  acquire  the  undertakings  of  the 
four  amalgamating  companies,  had  already  been  registered  under 
the  title  of  the  Baku  Consolidated  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  and  which  have 
an  authorised  capital  of  ,£2,500,000,  in  shares  of  £l  each.  Half 
of  these  shares  would  be  entitled  to  a  preferential  dividend  of  8 
per  cent,  and  would  be  called  "  A  "  shares  ;  the  other  half  would 
be  called  "  B  "  shares,  and,  after  they  received  8  per  cent,  in  any 
year,  both  classes  of  shares  would  rank  equally.  The  expiring 
companies  had  a  debenture  debt  which  involved  a  charge  of 
£70,000  a  year  on  profits,  but  the  new  company  would  have  no 
debentures,  and  consequently  the  "  A  "  shares  would  have  first 
claim  on  the  entire  profits  of  the  united  undertaking.  In  the  four 
years  from  1913  to  1916  inclusive — the  last  for  which  they  had 
complete  figures — the  four  companies  produced  an  average  of  over 
5,000  tons  of  oil  per  week,  and  made  a  trading  profit  of  about 
£200,000  per  annum,  though  this  period  included  two  of  the  worst 
years  in  their  history.  Considerable  economies,  both  in  London 
and  Baku,  would,  of  course,  accrue  as  the  result  of  unified  con- 
trol, and,  as  the  new  company  would  have  productive  oil  lands  in 
several  fields,  it  would  always  be  able  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
those  offering  the  best  prospects  of  profitable  working.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  amalgamation. 

After  payment  of  all  expenses  connected  with  the  amalgamation, 
and  discharge  of  all  liabilities,  this  should  leave  them  with  from 
£300,000  to  £400,000  cf  cash,  but  the  aggregate  capital  resources 
of  the  new  company  would  be  nearer  a  million  sterling. 

Shareholders  in  the  four  existing  companies  would  get  the  £1 
"  A  "  shares  at  17s.  6d.  each,  payable  by  easy  instalments. 

Mr.  Allen  mentioned  that  the  four  amalgamating  companies  had 
in  the  aggregate  12,700  shareholders,  3,500  holders  of  profit-shar- 
ing notes,  and  700  holders  of  debentures,  a  total  proprietary  of 
16,900,  and  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  opponents  of  the  amalga- 
mation scheme. 


THE 

Saturday  Review 
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TERMS     OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
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United  Kinfdom 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 


Abroad 
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91  Irish  Linen   Table  Cloths. 


WOVEN  from  the  finest  flax 
yarns  and  bleached  in 
nature's  own  way,  our  linens 
may  be  depended  upon  for 
lasting  and  satisfactory  wear. 
An  example — 

Pattern  :    Arabesque  Ornament.  2x2 
yds..  38/-;  2x2i  yds..  47/6;  2x3  yds.. 
57/-  ;  2  x  3i  yds..  66/-  e  cli.  Napkins 
to  match  26  x  26  ins..  65/-  do/en 
Samplei    of     above    <rnf    toil  free. 


It 


Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
44c.  DONEGALL  PLACE.  BELFAST. 
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ENGLISH    OILFIELDS  (LTD.) 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  English  Oilfields  (Ltd.) 
was  held  on  September  1st,  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants, Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  to  consider  a  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  company  to  ,£,'1, 500, 000  by  the  creation 
and  issue  of  1,200,000  new  shares  of  £1  each.  Sir  James  Heath, 
Bart,  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  resolution,  said  the  directors  pro- 
posed in  the  first  instance  to  make  an  issue  of  400,000  of  the  new 
shares,  and  to  offer  them  at  the  price  of  25s.  per  share  in  the  pro- 
portion, or  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  fractions,  of  four 
new  shares  for  every  three  held  by  each  shareholder. 

Dr.  W.  Forbes-Leslie,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  :  This 
company  was  issued  in  July,  1918.  What  is  your  position  to-day? 
Your  position  to-day  is  this.  Your  land  area  has  increased  by 
several  thousand  selected  areas  as  the  result  of  extending  the  drill- 
ing programme  ;  our  technical  knowledge  of  the  oil  shale  forma- 
tion has  increased  in  proportion  ;  our  drills  have  demonstrated  not 
only  an  extension  of  the  field  on  certain  well-defined  lines — they 
have  also  demonstrated  that  the  thickness  of  the  productive  oil 
measures  is  not  penetrated  at  300  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  may 
even  extend  to  400,  500,  700  ft.  We  have  proved  more  than  20 
square  miles  to  contain  the  oil  shale  seams,  and  that  in  all  this 
great  area  the  thickness  of  the  retortable  material  is  not  less  than 
150  ft.,  and  that  the  regularity  of  the  formation  in  oil  contents, 
and  in  relative  thickness  of  seams  is  so  remarkable  that  in  bor- 
ings 12  miles  apart  the  relative  thickness  and  oil  contents  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  (Cheers.)  This  a  most  important  feature.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  seams  are  not  patchy,  and  that  wherever 
the  seams  have  not  been  removed  by  past  terrestrial  conditions, 
you  can  assess  their  values  and  tonnage  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  drills  have  also  demonstrated  the  presence  of  substances 
which  were  not  suspected  to  exist  in  the  measures. 

Mining  operations  were  commenced  six  months  ago,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  very  experienced  mine  manager.  To-day 
No.  1  Mine  West  Winch  is  in  existence.  This  mine  is  capable  of 
giving  an  output  of  500  tons  per  day.  Mining  is  taking  place  on 
the  fourth  seam  of  the  series,  or  the  third  seam  of  the  middle 
series.  The  pit  is  being  continued  to  200  ft.,  and  several  seams 
will  be  mined  together.  We  have  found  that  mining  in  the  shale 
series  is  economical  and  cheap,  roofs  and  floors  being  available, 
and  the  structure  of  the  seams  giving  natural  facilities  for  mining. 
Samples  from  the  mine  faces,  on  the  whole,  have  demonstrated 
that  in  thickness  of  seams  measured  up  from  drill  records  we 
have  been  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  shown  in  the  mine, 
that  in  volatile  contents,  as  given  from  laboratory  tests  on  cores, 
we  have  been  over  50  per  cent,  less  than  freshly  mined  samples  of 
the  same  beds  demonstrate.  This  is  so  much  to  the  good.  I 
originally  estimated  commercial  production  at  30  gallons  per  ton, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  yield  from  mined  middle  shales  being  so 
much  richer,  I  have  good  reasons  for  considerably  raising  my  es- 
timate, and  now  estimate  that  a  yield  commercially  of  from  45  to 
55  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  treated  may  be  expected.  (Cheers.)  The 
yield  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  anything  to  or  over  60  lb. 
per  ton  of  shale,  and  the  wax  about  GO  lb.  per  ton. 

There  are  two  corollaries  still  to  be  dealt  with  under  by-pro- 
ducts. The  first  comprehends  the  discovery  and  present  develop- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  deposit  of  clay  adjoining  No.  1  West 
Winch  Mine,  and  within  600  yards  of  the  main  railway  line  to 
London.  This  deposit  has  a  thickness  of  40  feet,  and  bricks  of  a 
quality  unsurpassed  in  England  can  be  manufactured  out  of  the 
clay — also  Stafford  blue  brick.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  company 
that  this  clay  exists,  for  we  shall  require  very  great  quantities  of 
bricks  for  the  large  works  we  are  about  to  erect — works  dealing 
with  1,000  tons  of  shale  per  day  as  beginning,  and  possibly  ulti- 
mately dealing  with  4,000  tons  per  day.  Besides  this  demand,  the 
brick  clay  deposits,  having  an  extent  of  161  acres,  will  do  a  very 
remunerative  trade  in  the  district  where  no  brickfields  exist,  and 
elsewhere.  The  demand  for  bricks  is  now  very  great  and  cannot 
be  supplied.  The  second  corollary  comprehends  cement  manufac- 
ture as  an  integral  part  of  the  company's  business,  the  residues  of 
the  shale  being  found  to  make  good  cement  when  mixed  with  the 
lower  chalk  so  plentiful  in  your  properties.  The  fact  that  your 
waste  gas,  of  which  you  will  have  enormous  quantities  available, 
can  be  utilised  for  fuel,  makes  the  manufacture  of  cement  so 
economical  that  no  further  centre  of  manufacture  which  relies  on 

coal  for  fuel  can  favourably  compete.    It  is  possible  you  will  be 

turning  out  600  tons  of  cement  per  day  when  your  1,000-ton  shale 
plant  is  in  full  working  order.  In  view  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired,  I  have  advised  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Setch  capable 
of  dealing  with  a  minimum  of  1,000  Ions  per  day,  I  lie  sinking  of 
No.  2  Mine  West  Winch  to  bring  up  the  mining  output  to  1,000 
to  1,500  per  day,  the  construction  of  a  railway  linking  the  mines 
and  winks  to  the  Great  Eastern  main  line  to  Lynn  and  London, 
also  In  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railway  line  to  Lynn 
and  Peterborough,  the  equipment  of  the  brickworks  and  cement 
works.  Tbf  property  ynu  hold  is  capable  of  supplying  18  works, 
dealing  with  1,000  tuns  each  day  for  120  years.  ( )n  the  output  of 
1,000  tuns  ,i  day  the  revenue  should  be  so  satisfactory  that  I 
hardly  like  to  deal  with  it  in  its  fractions  at  present  ;  it  ap- 
pears sii  large  that  even  the  most  greed\  shareholder  should  be 
satisfied  with  his  profit.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 
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Socitty. 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire, 
IovMted  FUNDS  (1919)  £39.000.600         ANNUAL  INCOME  (1918)  £5,250.000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  ."iO  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

S7.   THBBADNBBDLB   STREBT.    LONDON,    B.C.  2. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST..  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fir*, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks. 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Imnranet  alfecied  o  l  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  busmen  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOB  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROON'EY,  Seeretory. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office  ? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 
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I  INSURANCE 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  insurance  has  hitherto 
been  the  large  number  of  policies  necessary  for  all  the 
risks  which  required  to  be  covered.  This  system  had 
many  disadvantages,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  maximum 
of  work  and  worry  both  for  the  company  and  the  in- 
sured and  doing  nothing  to  obviate  forgetfulness  of 
some  important  policy  which  ought  to  have  been  ef- 
ected,  or  renewed.  A  number  of  policies,  perhaps  fall- 
ing due  at  different  dates,  required  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  several  departments  of  a  big  com- 
pany, and  there  was  a  tendency  to  insure  with  several 
companies  for  different  risks,  where  some  minor  ad- 
vantages were  to  be  thereby  secured.  This  statement 
uf  the  case  does  not  by  any  means  overstate  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  existing  system,  which  had  nothing  to  com- 
mend it ;  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that 
policies  should  -be  devised  which  contain  in  single  con- 
tract as  many  of  the  risks  to  be  insured  as  possible. 
There  have  been  some  policies  of  this  nature  on  the 
market  for  some  time,  and  they  have  achieved  consider- 
able success.  Indications  are  not  wanting  of  an  exten- 
sion of  this  new  and  desirable  feature ;  the  new  policy 
affered  by  the  Prudential  is  a  case  very  much  in  point. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Prudential  an- 
lounced  the  extension  of  its  business  to  fire  and  several 
jther  new  branches.  With  its  immense  and  perfect  or- 
ganisation, the  Prudential  would  probably  make  a  suc- 
:ess  of  its  new  departments,  no  matter  how  conserva- 
ive  its  policy,  but  such  methods  are  not  to  be  followed, 
md  the  Prudential  is  evidently  intending  to  pursue  a 
)old  and  progressive  course  of  its  own.  As  an  aus- 
jicious  start,  it  offers  in  its  "Hearth  and  Home" 
K)licy  to  include  over  20  separate  risks  ;  and  claims  that 
he  policy  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  its 
jrotection  than  any  other  combined  one  offered  to  the 
)ublic.  Some  of  the  risks  are  naturally  of  rare  occur- 
'ence ;  but  when  they  can  be  adequately  provided  for 
vithout  any  appreciable  increase  in  cost,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  may  prove  of  great  value.  The  policy 
:overs  all  the  ordinary  risks  which  a  householder  will 
lesire  to  include.  One  novel  feature  of  it  is  that  the 
K>Iicy-holder  is  insured  up  to  ^1,000,  or  the  amount 
>f  the  policy,  if  less  than  that  sum,  in  the  event  of  fatal 
iccident  occurring  to  him  in  his  dwelling  house  as  the 
esult  of  fire,  burglary,  lightning,  gas  explosion,  riots, 
>r  aeroplane  accidents.  Fortunately,  experience  shows 
hat  fatalities  of  that  nature  are  rare  ;  but  this  feature 
>f  the  policy  will  appeal  to  some.  Other  things  being 
jqual,  the  wider  the  policy,  the  better.  The  other 
hings  are,  of  course,  the  rate  charged  for  the  cover, 
rhe  Prudential  offers  its  policy  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
:ent.  for  a  normal  risk,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
air  rate.  The  whole  proposal  is  very  clearly  stated 
n  a  circular  which  should  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
>any,  for  it  will  certainly  repay  consideration  among 
he  large  body  of  policy-holders  who  desire  to  be  satis- 
ied  that  any  claim  can  be  met. 

Among  new  life  prospectuses  is  one  issued  by  the 
iagle  Star  and  British  Dominions  for  its  Marriage 
'olicy,  which  is  a  clever  combination  of  an  Endow- 
nent  Assurance  with  Educational  Benefits  for  five 
hildren.  Taking  as  an  example  a  policy  for  ;£i,ooo, 
£500  of  this  would  form  an  Endowment  Assurance 
>ayable  after  25  years,  or  at  earlier  death,  while  the 
emaining  £.300  would  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  £100 
or  each  child  and  payments  of  £20  would  be  made 
■  each  child  reaches  the  age  of  12  and  on  the  four 
iiibsequent  birthdays.  In  the  event  of  the  Educn- 
ional  Benefits  not  being  paid  owing  to  failure  of  issue, 
►r  the  death  of  the  children,  such  sum  would  be  added 
o  the  Endowment  Assurance.  Provision  for  educa- 
ion  by  means  of  life  policies  is  likely  to  receive  atten- 
ion  in  future,  and  where  an  endowment  assurance  is 
ilso  contemplated,  this  combined  form  of  policy  might 
B  studied  with  advantage. 
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Two  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  at 
length  responded  to  the  hopes  of  their  faithful  followers 
—  Home  Rails  and  Rubbers.  The  two  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  it  is  perhaps  merely  a  coincidence  that 
they  both  revived  at  the  same  time.  Yet  on  the  whole, 
there  has  been  a  better  tendency  throughout  the 
markets,  probably  due  to  the  waning  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Next  week  dealings  will  begin  in  the  new  Fund- 
ing Loan  and  Victory  Bonds.  The  initial  quotations 
on  the  Funding  Loan  will  be  "  ex  "  the  dividends  pay- 
able on  November  i  ;  but  as  the  first  dividends  on  Vic- 
tory Bonds  are  not  due  until  March,  they  will  be  dealt 
in  "  cum  dividend.  " 

A  recovery  in  Home  Rails  was  inevitable  because,  as 
has  been  argued  in  this  column  on  previous  occasions, 
they  were  very  cheap.  It  was  ridiculous  that  North 
Westerns  should  be  selling  at  under  go,  and  sooner  or 
later  speculative  investors  who  were  willing  to  buy  Oil 
shares  at  prices  yielding  about  4  per  cent,  would  see  the 
attractions  of  first-class  Home  Railway  stocks  yielding 
7^  per  cent.  When  the  buying  started  the  recovery 
was  prompt ;  for  there  was  very  little  stock  to  be  had  ; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  upward  movement  will  be 
checked,  not  by  sales,  but  because  intending  pur- 
chasers, disappointed  at  being  able  to  obtain  only  small 
scraps  of  stock  at  quoted  prices,  will  decide  to  employ 
their  money  elsewhere.  Discreet  investors  will  instruct 
their  brokers  to  buy  stock  on  any  decline. 

A  rise  in  Rubber  shares  as  soon  as  Germany  would 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  the  commodity  has  been  heralded 
for  the  last  four  years.  Whether  or  not  Germany  is 
able  to  buy  rubber  now  is  not  clear,  but  the  rise  in 
prices  began  appropriately  with  the  freeing  of  markets 
to  German  traders,  and,  having  regard  to  general  con- 
ditions, there  is  a  sound  basis  for  more  optimistic 
views.  The  only  serious  impediment  to1  a  sustained 
rise  in  quotations  is  the  fact  that  these  conditions  have 
been  generally  recognised  in  advance,  and  for  months 
past  rubber  shares  have  been  quietly  absorbed  by  the 
public.  Consequently  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
shareholders  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  profits  if  a 
suitable  opportunity  occurs,  and  the  rise  may  not  be  so 
rapid  as  some  holders  anticipate.  Broadly,  the  best 
advice  to  holders  of  good  rubber  shares  is  to  keep  them. 

Breweries  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  expansion  of 
profits  in  the  last  two  years,  as  readers  who  acted  upon 
our  recommendations  in  this  connection  must  have 
noticed.  Restricted  output  at  exorbitant  prices  for  in- 
ferior products  (not  the  fault  of  the  brewers,  but  under 
the  dictatorship  of  D.O.R.A.),  brought  the  companies 
a  ratio  of  profits  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  days 
when  brewery  capital  was  being  reconstructed  out  of 
existence.  Now  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  breweries  may  have  reached  its  apex. 
Though  workers'  wages  are  still  high,  there  is  not  the 
superfluity  of  cash  which  flooded  the  munition  dis- 
tricts last  year.  The  doles  are  being  cut  down  ;  the 
spending  power  of  the  brewers'  principal  customers  is 
being  considerably  reduced.  At  the  same  time  the 
crop  of  hops  is  reported  to  be  bad,  and  most  of  the 
brewers'  raw  materials  have  to  be  imported  at  unfav- 
ourable exchange  rates.  Hence  it  may  be  wise  to  take 
profits  in  brewery  ordinary  and  deferred  stocks.  The 
prior  charges  and  preferences  are  sound  enough  (bar- 
ring "prohibition  ") ;  but  a  decline  in  general  profits 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  junior  securities,  even 
if  it  did  not  actually  reduce  dividends. 

Pursuant  to  section  188  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act, 
1908,  a  Meeting  of  the  Creditors  of  the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Co., 
Ltd.  (in  Liquidation),  will  be  held  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.2,  on  Monday,  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  for  the  purpose 
provided  for  in  the  said  section.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
Creditor  and  desiring  to  be  present  should  at  once  inform  the 
Liquidator  at  his  address,  No.  2,  Gresham  Buildings,  London, 
E.C.2. 

Dated  this  1st  day  of  September,  1919. 

H.  J.  df.  C.  MOORE. 

Liquidator. 
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RUBBER  PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT   TRUST,  LTD. 

The  Tenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Rubber  Planta- 
tions Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  August  29th,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  George  Croll  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  presume  it  will 
be  your  wish  to  take  the  report  and  accounts  as  read.  In  my 
speech  last  year  I  stated  that  we  could  not  hope  for  good  results 
from  the  year  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  owing  to  causes 
entirely  beyond  our  control.  This  anticipation  has  materialised 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  then  possible  to  foresee.  The  rub- 
ber profits  from  our  properties  show  a  decrease  of  ,£24,143,  while 
the  tea  shows  a  loss  of  ,£"107,611.  The  income  from  dividends 
and  interest  on  investments  shows  a  decrease  of  ,£14,157  on  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  of  ,£721,109  in  the  amount  charged 
for  interest  is  accounted  for  by  the  abnormally  heavy  sums  re- 
quired for  financing  the  company's  produce  until  marketed,  and 
for  interest  on  deposits.  The  nett  loss  on  the  year's  working  is 
,£114,075,  which,  deducted  from  the  previous  year's  carry  forward 
of  ,£117,375  leaves  a  sum  of  ,£3,300  at  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  account.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  loss  for 
the  year  no  less  a  sum  than  ,£"45,000  is  represented  by  loss  on  ex- 
change. With  this  preliminary  explanation  I  will  now  direct  your 
attention  to  a  few  items  in  the  balance-sheet. 

The  issued  capital  is  increased  by  478  shares  allotted  in  respeel 
of  options  which  have  been  exercised.  Further  options  over 
84,868  shares  were  exercised  at  March  31  last,  and  the  ;£55,651 
appearing  in  the  balance-sheet  is  in  respect  of  monies  received  on 
account  under  this  heading.  All  options  have  now  expired,  with 
the  exception  of  those  outstanding  in  relation  to  shareholders'  de- 
posits, and  the  present  issued  capital  of  the  trust  is  ,£'1,494,809. 
During  the  war  the  ordinary  procedure  for  recovery  of  calls  over- 
due was  in  abeyance.  When  hostilities  ceased  .£73,000  was 
owing,  and  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  this  sum  had  been  re- 
duced to  ,£1,807.  The  amount  due  now  is  ;£1,380,  and  this  we 
hope  will  be  cleared  in  the  near  future.  The  reserve  remains  at 
;£500,000.  Temporary  loans  from  our  bankers  amounted  at 
March  31  to  ,£291,058.  This  sum  has  now  been  reduced  to 
;£130,500.  Shareholders'  deposits  received  in  May  last  year, 
amounting  to  ,£265,835,  now  appear  in  the  balance-sheet.  On 
the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  investments  in  shares,  deben- 
tures and  options,  less  realisation  account,  stand  at  £7615,647, 
being  a  decrease  of  ,£24,661,  accounted  for  by  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  sales  exceeding  the  amount  expended  on  calls  and  new 
investments.  Sales  of  investments  realised  ,£736,158,  and  showed 
a  surplus  over  cost  of  ,£13,857,  which  has  been  taken  to  realisa- 
tion account,  in  accordance  with  the  company's  regulations,  and 
is  deducted  from  the  total  cost  of  our  investments.  Our  invest- 
ments in  shares,  debentures  and  options  are  represented  by  79  per 
cent,  in  sterling  shares,  5  per  cent,  in  guilder  shares,  and  16  per 
cent,  in  debentures,  being  practically  identical  with  the  previous 
year's  figures.  The  amount  invested  in  the  companies,  of  which 
a  list  is  given  in  the  printed  report,  represents  over  99  per  cent,  of 
the.  total.  All  these  investments  are  first  class,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Ankola,  to  which  I  have  referred  at  previous  meetings. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  property  is  now  improving,  and  I  have 
recently  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Davies,  a  very  experi- 
enced and  competent  Ceylon  planter,  who  has  paid  a  number  of 
visits  to  it,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  in  time  be- 
come quite  a  good  property.  On  March  31  last  a  valuation  of 
our  shares,  debentures  and  options  was  made  by  the  company's 
brokers,  Messrs.  Laurence,  Sons  and  Gardner,  and  this  valuation 
showed  a  surplus  over  the  amount  at  which  they  stand  in  tbc 
balance-sheet  of  ;£428,327,  as  compared  with  ,£322,704,  at  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  The  position,  taken  out  yesterday,  shows 
a  Surplus  of  ,£534,957,  being  an  increase  over  the  March  31  figure 
of  ,£106,630.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  expenditure  upon  the  purchase 
and  development  of  properties  (including  working  capital)  now 
Standi  at  ,£1,550,226,  being  an  increase  of  ,£112,497.  This  in- 
crease is  represented  by  expenditure  on  the  immature  areas,  build- 
ing and  machinery,  and  by  working  capital,  which  remained  ab- 
normally heavy  owing  to  the  large  sums  required  to  finance  our 
produce    during    the    shortage    of    shipping.     Loans  receivable 

amounted  at  the  date  of  the  balance -sheel  to  ,£310,132  being  an 

increase  of  ,£70,969,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  They 
have  since  been  reduced  to  ,£108,291.  With  small  exceptions 
these  loans  are  for  advances  to  companies  in  which  we  are  largely 
Interested  and  they  are  all  well  secured. 


I  will  now  deal  with  the  properties  owned  exclusively  by  the 
trust.  Our  Southern  India  property  continues  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  the  output  of  both  our  products  have  increased.  Both 
the  tea  and  the  rubber  showed  satisfactory  profits,  amounting  re- 
spectively to  .£1,989  and  ,£1,144.  It  has  been  decided  to  increase 
the  planted  area  on  this  property  by  an  additional  300  acres  in 
rubber  and  100  acres  in  tea,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  extensions 
will  be  completed  by  1922. 

With  regard  to  our  large  Sumatra  tea  properties,  during  the 
calendar  year  1918  we  harvested  5,503,482  1b.,  which  was  an  in 
crease  of  1,460,970  lb.  over  the  previous  year.  The  crop  having 
been  disposed  of  in  various  markets  and  on  varying  terms  and 
conditions,  again  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  our  usual  custom  of 
quoting  London  equivalent  gross  selling  prices  and  costs.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  Sumatra  rubber  properties.  The  planted  area 
remains  unaltered  at  3,013  acres.  The  crop  harvested  during  1918 
was  500,000  1b.,  against  492,1341b.  in  the  previous  year.  We 
adhered  to  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association's  output  restriction 
scheme,  and  the  crop  harvested  therefore  was  very  considerably 
below  what  the  normal  output  would  have  been.  The  net  price 
realised  was  Is.  8.24d.  per  lb.,  and  the  f.o.b.  cost  Is.  8.73d.  per 
lb.,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year  being  2s.  1.34d. 
and  Is.  1.70d.  respectively.  The  Siantar  district  continues  to  de- 
velop, and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  with  development 
the  value  of  our  reserve  land  has  considerably  appreciated.  Our 
most  serious  difficulties  last  year,  as  I  have  stated,  were  the  very 
adverse  exchange  conditions  between  this  country  and  Sumatra, 
the  import  restrictions,  and  the  shortage  of  freight.  The  ex- 
change has  now  very  much  improved  and  the  loss  under  this  head- 
ing will,  in  the  current  year's  working,  be  very  much  reduced. 
The  restrictions  on  tea  have  been  removed,  but  a  preferential  duty 
on  British  grown  tea  has  been  put  in  force,  the  effect  of  which  I 
will  deal  with  later  on.  The  freight  position  shows  a  consider- 
able improvement,  which  I  hope  will  continue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  food  situation  in  all  Eastern  countries  has  become  more 
serious,  and  has  in  fact  caused  grave  anxiety.  Rice,  the  staple 
food  of  all  Eastern  countries,  has  increased  enormously  in  price, 
and  as  this  increase  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  labour,  the  owners 
of  estates  have  got  to  bear  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of 
tea  and  rubber,  which  may  be  fairly  classed  as  world  necessities, 
have  improved,  and  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  this  improve] 
ment  being  at  least  maintained. 

In  previous  years  you  have  allowed  me  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  two  great  industries  in  which  the  trust  is  especially 
interested,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  follow  the 
same  course  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of  tea  I  propose 
to  give  you  a  short  survey  of  the  trend  of  events  since  our  last 
meeting.  On  that  occasion  I  mentioned  the  contracts  in  force 
between  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  producers  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
In  the  case  of  Northern  India  those  contracts  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  1918  crop,  and  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  and  Southern 
India  until  the  end  of  May,  1919,  the  Government  taking  66  per 
cent,  of  the  production  of  Indian  estates  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  Ceylon  estates.  The  prohibition  on  private  im- 
ports of  tea  into  this  country  continued  practically  throughout 
the  whole  of  last  year.  Under  existing  conditions  Sumatra  and 
other  foreign-grown  tea  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  British-grown  tea,  but  as  a  large  percentage  of 
British-grown  tea  is  in  normal  times  marketed  in  countries  out- 
side the  British  Empire  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  that  foreign 
grown  teas,  which  are  represented  mainly  by  those  produced  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  will  compete  more  strongly  with  that  portion 
of  the  British-grown  product  which  has  to  be  realised  in  these 
countries.  Taking  into  account  all  the  known  factors  of  the 
situation,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  fairly  high  level 
of  prices  for  tea  is  likely  to  continue  and  that  producers  are  not 
likely  to  be  faced  with  over  production  for  many  years  to  come. 

With  regard  to  rubber,  last  year  I  stated  that  the  total  area 
under  plantation  rubber  was  estimated  at  about  2,\  million  acres, 
but  that  no  reliable  statistics  were  obtainable.  Since  then  fur- 
ther information  obtained  would  indicate  that  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation at  December  31,  1918,  was,  approximately,  2J  million 
acres.  Last  year  I  also  gave  you  an  estimate  showing  an  ulti- 
mate output  of  plantation  rubber  of  US, 000  tons,  on  the  basis  of 
an  average  yield  of  400  lb.  per  acre.  With  a  quarter  million  arret 
added  to  the  planted  area,  this  ultimate  output  will  now  have 
lo  be  raised  to  500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 

and  accounts. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Hamilton  seconded  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  quarrelling  with 
France  over  the  Protectorate  of  Syria.  We  under- 
stand that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  distribute  pro- 
tectorates over  territories  that  can't  govern  themselves 
amongst  the  Great  Powers  as  trustees  or  mandatories 
of  the  League,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  Trustee  of 
Humanity.  All  this  sounds  well  enough  :  but  how  is 
it  to  work?  The  mandatory  is  to  furnish  the  army 
and  the  officials  necessary  to  govern  the  territory  that 
can't  govern  itself  :  and  presumably  the  mandatory  is 
to  get  something,  some  few  pots  de  vin,  to  recoup  itself 
for  trouble  and  expense.  The  protectorate  of  Syria 
will  be  no  "  rosy  job,"  whoever  gets  it  :  and  if  the 
French  want  it,  why  not  let  them  have  it?  France 
has  a  traditional  interest  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  for 
did  not  the  French  drag  us  into  the  Crimean  war 
against  Russia  over  the  custody  of  the  keys  and  the 
Holy  Places? 


are  Christians  and  Jews,  and  they  want  French  rule, 
because  the  French  .language  and  civilisation  prevail 
in  Alexandria  and  have  crept  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  majority  of  Syrians,  however,  are  Mo- 
hammedans by  religion  and  Arabs  by  race,  and  they 
prefer  British  rule;  partly  because  British  power  is 
traditional  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  King  of  Britain  is  a  great 
Mohammedan  sovereign  in  India.  More  than  a  year 
ago  the  Saturday  Review  warned  the  public  and  the 
Government  that  in  setting  up  a  new  Arabic  kingdom, 
with  a  Mohammedan  prince  on  the  throne,  between 
Cairo  and  Constantinople,  they  were  creating  trouble 
for  the  future.  The  Arabs  and  the  Turks  hate  one 
another;  both  are  barbarians;  and  the  only  question 
for  us,  as  a  Western  Power,  was,  shall  we  choose 
Turks  or  Arabs  to  administer  these  territories?  We 
have  chosen  the  Arabs,  and  we  shall  rue  it.  Possibly, 
we  were  obliged  to  choose  the  Arabs,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  wanted  their  aid  against  the 
Turks. 


Of  one  thing,  however,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remind 
the  French  plainly  and  firmly.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  present  occupation  of  those  territories,  are  due 
to  British  armies  and  generals  alone.  When  it  comes 
to  signing  peace  with  Turkey  and  cutting  up  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Asia,  it  is  absurd  for  Frenchmen 
like  M.  de  Caix  or  for  Italian  statesmen  to  wrangle 
over  their  respective  shares  of  booty,  and  to  accuse 
England  of  intrigues.  Had  it  not  been  for  Generals 
Maude  and  Allenby  and  the  British  Tommies,  neither 
France  nor  Italy  would  have  been  able  to  secure  an 
acre  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  Five  Great  Allies  that 
compose  the  Entente,  England  and  America  were  the 
only  ones  that  drove  no  bargain.  Russia  bargained 
for  Constantinople  :  France  bargained  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Syria  :  and  Italy  drove  the  most  grasping 
bargain  of  all,  the  Tyrol,  Trieste,  Dalmatia,  the  Dode- 
canese, and  a  large  slice  of  Asia  Minor.  As  for  the 
fiction  that  these  Powers  were  fighting  "  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  "  (which  President  Wilson 
still  believes  or  affects  to  believe),  you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  Secret  Treaties. 

The  protectorate  of  Syria  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  its  population  is  heterogenous,  of  different  races 
and  religions,  and  very  quarrelsome.  The  minority, 
who  have  drifted  there  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 


Indisputably  it  is  in  the  interest  of  England  and  the 
whole  world  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia  should  be 
crushed.  The  so-called  Russian  Government  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  supports  itself  by  murder  and  robbery, 
while  the  rest  of  Russia  is  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  because  all  the  young  men  are  forced  into  the 
Red  Army,  and  because  there  are  neither  means  of 
production  nor  of  transport.  The  rouble  is  quite 
worthless,  and  the  towns  cannot  even  barter  their  pro- 
ducts for  the  peasants'  food,  because  the  artisans  no 
longer  manufactme.  Red  Russia  's  a  blot  on  the 
v. orld's  map,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  red  there  can 
be  no  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  The  illimit- 
able resources  of  this  rich  and  vast  country  are  locked 
up  by  the  Terrorists,  or,  rather,  they  are  rotting  away. 

All  this  is  admittedly  true,  and  Mr.  Churchill's,  or 
the  Government's,  policy  in  helping  to  fight  the  Bol- 
sheviks is  in  principle  quite  sound.  The  only  question 
is  whether  in  the  present  state  of  its  finances  England 
can  afford  to  man,  and  feed,  and  finance  a  war  against 
Bolshevik  Russia.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  our 
present  state  of  indebtedness  and  daily  expenditure  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  lead  a  crusade  or  wage  a  war 
against  any  red  or  black  guards.  Neither  are  our 
European  Allies,  France  and  Italy.  The  only  country 
which  is  financially  in  a  position  to  take  in  hand  the 
crushing  of  Bolshevism,  and  the  restoration  of  order 
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in  Russia,  is  the  United  States;  and  we  should  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  That  certain 
organs  in  the  Press  and  certain  sections  of  Labour 
denounce  Mr.  Churchill  is  due  either  to  ignorance  of 
the  appalling  condition  of  the  Russian  working-classes 
or  to  sympathy  with  anarchy. 

Mr.  Stuart  Bunning,  the  year's  president,  addressed 
a  very  plain  and  courageous  condemnation  of  "  direct 
action  "  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow 
"Direct  action"  means  a  concerted  and  as  far  as 
possible  universal  strike  of  workmen  in  order  to  force 
the  Government  and  Parliament  to  do  or  not  to  do 
something.  It  is,  of  course,  the  direct  negation  of 
representative  government  by  an  elected  legislature. 
No  Government,  as  Mr.  Bunning  pointed  out,  could 
avoid  resistance  to  "direct  action"  by  the  Trade 
Unions  :  non-resistance  would  mean  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  system,  whose  working  we  have  witnessed  in 
Russia.  Resistance  by  the  Government,  and  a  univer- 
sal strike  of  workmen,  would  mean  revolution,  to  be 
settled  by  civil  war.  The  faculty  of  "  pulling  up  in 
time  "  has  been  said  by  a  well-known  writer  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  British  representative  institu- 
tions in  the  past.  Let  us  hope  that  organised  Labour 
will  pull  up  in  time. 

The  policy  of  Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges  and  Williams 
is  so  frankly  anti-national  that  we  can't  imagine  why 
"  Dora  " — "  Some  empire  yet  in  her  expiring  glance  " 
— does  not  arrest  them  while  she  still  has  the  power. 
The  "  nationalisation  "  policy,  like  all  great  ideas,  is 
startlingly  simple.  The  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  now  some  twenty  millions.'  The  members  of 
the  Trade  Unions  are  certainly  five  millions,  perhaps 
more.  Now,  a  vote  of  a  quarter  or  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  any  Government 
out  and  any  Government  in  power.  Messrs.  Smillie 
and  Co.  aspire  to  play  the  part  in  British  politics  so 
long  and  so  effectively  played  by  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  namely,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  throw  their  vote  to  whichever  party  promises  and 
gives  them  most. 

Private  owners  of  mines  and,  generally,  private  em- 
ployers of  labour,  are  out  for  profits  on  their  capital, 
and  not  for  votes.  Therefore  private  owners  must  be 
abolished,  and  the  Government  put  in  their  place. 
Nationalisation  of  mines,  and  of  all  industries  (for  once 
mines  are  nationalised  all  other  trades  will  be  forced 
to  follow  suit)  means  more  and  more  wages  for  less 
and  less  work,  to  be  extorted  by  progressive  turns  of 
the  voting  screw.  That  this  must  lead  to  national 
bankruptcy  is  probably  clear  to  Messrs.  Smillie  and 
Co.,  who  are  not  fools;  but  it  doesn't  worry  them 
in  the  least.  When  bankruptcy  arrives,  the  revolution 
and  the  Soviet  arrive  too.  Down  with  the  Union  Jack 
and  up  with  the  red  flag.  The  men  we  blame  far  more 
than  Smillie  &  Co.,  who  only  act  after  their  kind,  are 
the  so-called  intellectuals,  Messrs.  Webb,  Tawney, 
and  Chiozza-Money,  who  "  lend  their  arm  to  shake  the 
tree,"  and  who  dope  the  public  with  prattle  about 
"  co-ordination,"  civic  duty,  and  so  on. 

Sir  Thomas  Poison  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to 
the  Times  last  week  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
name  "  Unionist  "  might  now  be  dropped  by  the  large 
political  party  which  forms  the  majority  of  the 
Coalition.  The  name  Unionist  was  adopted  in  1886 
to  designate  those  who  were  opposed  to  Gladstone's 
scheme  of  Home  Rule,  and  as  a  bridge  by  which  the 
W  higs  under  Lord  Hart'mgton  and  Ehe  Radicals  under 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  might  cross  into  the  Tory 
ramp.  All  that  is  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  hideous 
past,"  and  the  Tories  or  Conservatives  were  then,  jjs 
they  are  now,  the  large  majority  of  the  parly  of  mod- 
el ate  and  sensible  men.  Why  not  revive  the  name  of 
the  Conservative  party,  those  who  wish  to  correct  what 
is  bad,  and  to  conserve  what  is  good,  including  our 
ancient  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  private  property, 
and  indn  idual  f reedom  ? 


The  name  Tory  has  an  inspiring  historical  tradition* 
descending  from  Bolingbroke,  through  the  second  Pitt, 
to  Derby  and  Beaconsfield.     But  it  is  an  impossible 
badge  in  Scotland,  which  is  full  of  Conservatives  who  < 
would  die  rather  than  label  themselves  Tory.       The  9 
cynical  Bagehot  declared  that  Bolingbroke  and  Dis- 
raeli adopted  the  word  "  Tory  "  because  it  meant] 
nothing,  or  anything  they  chose.    There  is  a  dash  o!  J 
truth  in  the  sneer.    On  the  other  hand,  Moderate  is  a  ] 
bad  and  depressing  name  for  a  fighting  army,  as  die  I 
Conservatives  have  discovered  in  London  municioal  1 
contests.    Most  Englishmen  are  in  reality  moderate 
in  their  views,  but  they  don't  like  to  be  told  so,  no  1 
more  than  they  like  to  be  told  that  they  are  senti-  I 
mental.     Every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  banking 
account,  however  modest,  and  a  roof  to  sleep  under, 
is,  and  must  be  in  these  days,  Conservative,  whatever 
party  cockade  he  or  she  may  mount,  and  all  of  us 
have  to  fight  three  powerful  enemies,  State  Socialism, 
Syndicalism,  and  Bolshevism,  that  are  always  ready 
to  join  forces  to  overthrow  order  and  property. 

In  former  days  diplomatists,  statesmen,  generals 
and  admirals  were  content  to  leave  their  performances 
in  a  great  war  to  the  judgment  of  the  succeeding 
generation.  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean 
War  did  not  begin  to  be  published  until  some  ten 
years  after  the  event.  Nowadays,  diplomatists  and 
generals  and  admirals  won't  wait,  but  rush  into  print 
before  the  peace  treaties  have  been  ratified.  Three 
American  Ambassadors  (Gerard,  Morgenthau,  and 
Brand  Whitlock)  have  published  books ;  and  now 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  follows  hot-foot  upon  the  heels 
of  General  Ludendorff.  We  may  shortly  expect  the 
apologies  of  Hindenburg,  the  Kaiser,  and  Bethmann 
Hollweg.  We  are  not  publishers  or  booksellers,  who 
presumably  know  their  trade.  But  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  good  business  for  a  publisher  to 
pay  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  a  large  sum  for  his  Memoirs, 
and  then  to  sell  "  the  guts  "  of  the  book  to  the  news- 
papers, who  publish  them  (the  guts)  in  advance.  We, 
for  instance,  have  read  Ludendorff  and  von  Tirpitz 
in  the  newspapers,  and  will  not  buy  the  books. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz  certainly  proves  himself  to  be 
the  ablest  man  in  Germany,  and  England's  most 
formidable  enemy.  The  moment  England  declared 
war  on  the  4th  August,  1914,  von  Tirpitz  saw  at  a; 
glance  that  England  was  the  enemy  to  be  crushed, 
not  France  or  Russia.  The  Admiral  saw  in  a  moment, 
as  no  other  of  his  countrymen  did,  that  England's 
entry  as  a  belligerent  was  unprovided  for  in  the  elabo- 
rate plans  and  time-tables  of  the  Army  Headquarters 
Staff.  Therefore  he  advocated  the  scrapping  of  all 
these  time-tables  and  strategies ;  and  instead  of  march- 
ing on  Paris,  he  wanted  Moltke  to  make  for  the  Coast 
and  seize  Calais.  Luckily  for  us,  Moltke  refused  to 
scrap  his  elaborate  programme  of  a  speedy  peace 
dictated  in  Paris.  Had  the  German  Army  and  Navy 
concentrated  their  movements  on  the  coast,  and  taken 
Calais,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  us.  We  should 
have  been  obliged  to  send  our  troops  to  Havre  and 
Cherbourg;  while  from  Calais  London  was  to  have 
been  bombarded  by  Long  Berthas  and  aeroplanes. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  (and  entertaining)  pas- 
sages is  the  view  which  von  Tirpitz,  the  Kaiser  and 
Bethmann  Hollweg  took  of  the  "pro-German"  Lord 
Haldane,  who  extorted  the  Admiral's  "admiration" 
by  the  adroitness  and  boldness  of  his  negotiations. 
Lord  Haldane  sought  to  amuse  the  excitable  Kaiser  by 
offers  of  vast  African  territories  (belonging  to  Portu- 
gal and  Belgium),  while  retaining  for  England  the 
trifle  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  of  Africa.  Nothing  could  induce  Lord  Haldane 
to  promise  neutrality  towards  Germany,  saying  quite 
honestly  that  we  were  under  obligations  to  France  and 
Russia;  while  on  the  question  of  navy  building  he 
stuck  to  "the  two  keels  for  one,"  refusing'to  consider 
the  three  to  two  proposition  of  the  Germans.  And  this 
is  the  man  whom  our  Jingo  Press  hounded  out  of  puhlic 
life  as  a  pro-German,  and  whom  women  and  little 
boys  followed  with  jeers  to  his  own  door-step! 
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W  e  always  said  that  Lord  Haldane  had  been  infa- 
lously  treated  by  the  Press  and  the  public,  and  even 
y  his  own  colleagues,  who  didn't  dare  to  reveal  the 
let  that  on  his  return  from  Berlin  Lord  Haldane 
rculated  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet,  telling  them 
II  he  knew.  If  Lord  Haldane's  colleagues  didn't 
ad  his  memorandum,  being  at  that  time  absorbed  in 
djusting  the  differences  between  Mr.  Redmond  and 
ir  Edward  Carson,  it  was  not  his  fault.  As  a  matter 
f  cold  fact,  Great  Britain  was  the  only  one  of  the 
elligerents  who  was  really  prepared  in  August,  1914, 

>  meet  her  engagements,  and  meet  them  we  did  to 
ie  hour.  That  we  were  so  prepared  was  due  almost 
itirely  to  Lord  Haldane,  to  whose  conduct  as  War 
linister  we  owed  the  existence  of  our  Territorial 
rmy  and  our  Expeditionary  Force.  Every  General 
ill  admit  this,  which  was  denied  by  nobody  but  the 
re-eaters  of  Fleet  Street.  Of  course,  neither  Lord 
[aUiane  nor  anybody  else  foresaw  the  length  and 
itent  of  the  war.  We  see  that  Lord  Fisher  is  now 
aiming  the  credit  for  the  presence  of  the  British 
leet  in  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  Let  him 
;cide  that  point  with  Mr.  Churchill. 

Lord  Beresford,  better  known  as  "  Charlie  B.," 
imbined  the  roles  of  sailor,  politician,  and  man  of 
shion.  He  succeeded  equally  with  the  highest  and 
ie  lowest  classes  of  his  countrymen.  With  the  for- 
er  he  had  the  gay  and  flattering  manners  of  an  Irish 
•fstocrat  :  for  the  latter  he  could  assume  the  breezy 
uffness  of  the  quarterdeck.  He  was,  of  course,  a 
x>d  deal  of  an  actor,  but  a  pleasant  and  well-bred 
ie.  He  commanded  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel 
leets  successively ;  but  of  his  professional  competence 
e  are  not  qualified  to  speak.  Though  he  was  always 
ther  being  elected  or  retiring  from  the  House  of 
ommons,  it  was  impossible  to  take  him  seriously  as  a 
>litician,  because  his  politics  always  turned  out  to  be 

quarrel  with  an  individual.  Mr.  Churchill's  cruel 
iticism  of  Charlie  B.'s  speeches  was  largely  true — 
When  he  gets  up,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  going 

>  say;  when  he  is  up,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
lying;  and  when  he  sits  down,  he  doesn't  know  what 
:  has  said. " 


With  all  his  faults  Lord  Beresford  was  a  gentleman, 
he  same  cannot  be  said  of  Lord  Fisher.  His  articles 
'  letters  to  the  Times  are  a  farrago  of  vulgar 
fotism  and  baseless  boasting,  couched  in  the  slang 
F  the  streets.  When  grave  matters  of  national  im- 
)rt  are  being  discussed  by  one  who  has  held  the 
ighest  professional  appointments,  we  are  entitled  to 
emand  that  the  controversy  shall  be  carried  on  in 
scent  and  dignified  language.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
m  used  to  "  damn  "  and  "  by  God  "  a  great  deal 
1  conversation ;  but  his  despatches  and  memoranda 
■e  models  of  pure  and  restrained  English.  Besides, 

Jacky  "  Fisher  is  not  the  great  Duke.  When  a  man 
ies  to  gain  the  public  ear  by  shouting  oaths  and  the 
itch-words  of  corner  boys,  we  begin  to  suspect  the 
alue  of  his  matter.  All  this  noise  belongs  to  the 
trcible-feeble  style  of  writing. 

There  is  one  statement  about  Colonel  Bersey  which 
e  beg  unreservedly  to  withdraw.  We  said  or  wrote 
lat  during  the  war  he  gave  "  Lucullan  banquets.  " 
ucullus  was  a  Roman  general  who  amassed  a  fortune 
f  profiteering  in  his  Asiatic  campaigns  against  Mith- 
dates  and  other  varieties  of  Huns.  On  his  retirement 
om  war  and  politics,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
Jets,  artists,  and  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  gave 
inners  in  Rome,  at  Tusculum,  and  at  Neapolis  which 
ive  been  famous  during  nineteen  centuries  for  their 
>okery  and  conversation.  We  have  not  a  tittle  of 
roducible  evidence  that  Colonel  Bersey  resembles 
ucullus  in  any  one  respect  :  and  therefore  we  apol  v 
ise  to  Colonel  Bersey  for  comparing  him  to  Lucullus; 
nd  we  apologise  to  Lucullus  (in  the  Elysian  Fields) 
►r  comparing  him  to  Colonel  Bersey. 


We  have  received  a  further  letter  from  Colonel 
Bersey 's  solicitors  in  which  they  tell  us  that  their 
client,  when  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  his  holi- 
day, did  not  know  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  inquiring  into  the  Air  Force,  for  a 
branch  of  which  he  was  responsible.  Although  asser- 
tion is  not  evidence,  we  accept  and  publish  this  state- 
ment, as  we  are  quite  willing  that  if  we  criticise 
Colonel  Bersey,  he  should  contradict  us  in  his  own 
way.  But  when  we  are  served  with  a  writ  and  told 
by  the  solicitors  that  we  have  published  "  a  most 
serious  libel  "  because  we  said  it  was  "very  odd"  that 
Colonel  Bersey  .should  not  have  known  of  the  inquiry, 
we  can  only  reply,  like  Mr.  Burchell,  "  Fudge  !  " 
Un  chien  peut  regarder  un  eveque ;  a  cat  may  look 
at  a  king ;  and  the  Saturday  Review  may  surely  say 
that  Colonel  Bersey 's  conduct  appeared  odd. 

Colonel  Bersey  was  a  public  Government  official,  on 
whose  conduct  (apart  from  his  non-appearance  at  the 
inquiry)  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
ported in  unfavourable  terms.  To  issue  writs  of  libel 
against  those  who  accept  and  comment  on  the  Com- 
mittee's report  is  mere  foolishness,  as  Colonel  Bersey 's 
advisers  ought  to  know.  "Those  who  play  at  bowls 
must  expect  rubbers  "  ;  and  a  company  director  who  is 
converted  into  a  colonel,  and  accepts,  along  with  the 
glory  of  a  red  hat  and  salutes  from  real  soldiers, 
responsible  public  duties,  must  bear  the  bitters  of  critic- 
ism along  with  the  sweets  of  office.  Colonel  Bersey 's 
conduct  in  regard  to  Miss  Douglas  Pennant,  admitted 
by  himself  in  a  War  Office  file,  will  require  "some" 
explanation. 

An  American  lady  wrote  anonymously  to  the  papers 
about  a  week  ago  complaining  of  the  badness  and 
dearness  of  English  hotels.  She  has  good  grounds 
for  her  complaint.  Our  hotels  were  never  good,  even 
before  the  war  :  now  they  are  well  nigh  intolerable ; 
ruinous  prices ;  bad  food ;  and  almost  no  service. 
Owing  to  the  absorption  by  the  Government  at  absurd 
wages  of  the  women  who  used  to  be  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, very  many  families  are  forced  to  shut  up  their 
houses  and  live  in  hotels,  which,  being  crowded,  rob 
as  much  as  they  please,  and  answer  all  complaints  by 
showing  you  the  door.  But  hotel-keeping  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be,  a  congenial  business  for  Britons. 
The  Swiss,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  the  Austrians, 
the  Germans  are  all  good  hotel-keepers.  They  like 
the  business,  and  conduct  it  as  if  it  was  not  only 
profitable,  but  pleasant.  But  a  Briton  thinks  hotel- 
keeping  is  derogatory  to  his  dignity.  Consequently, 
the  waiters  are  either  patronising,  or  surly  ;  the  mana- 
ger hovers  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  impertinence; 
the  chambermaids  are  preoccupied  about  their  love 
affairs;  and  the  cooks  depart  for  the  cinemas  at  7.15; 
sharp. 

September  is  a  pleasant  mid-season  for  Brighton. 
Whitechapel  has  departed,  and  Bayswater  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  Hove  aristocracy  is  still  in  Scotland, 
and  one  is  not  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  its  overflow- 
ing opulence.  The  Metropole  is  full  all  the  year  round 
of  apparently  the  same  people,  enjoying  the  same 
band,  wearing  the  same  gowns,  and  eating  the  same 
dinner.  But  there  are  left  one  or  two  good  old- 
fashioned  hotels  like  the  Norfolk,  where  you  can  be 
quiet  and  rich  and  well  fed.  Yet  what  a  monument 
of  tawdry  Regency  hideousness  and  back-street 
squalor  is  Brighton  !  From  Lewes  Square  in  Kemp 
Town  to  the  Grand  Avenue  in  Hove  is  one  long  row 
of  ugly  houses,  most  of  them  built  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  left  exactly  as  they  always  have  been, 
and  the  new  King's  Gardens  built  of  glaring  yellow 
brick.  The  Brightonians  have  never  planted  trees 
like  Eastbourne,  and  have  not  yet  discovered  that  in 
a  hot  staring  front,  looking  south,  the  blinds  should 
be  outside,  not  inside,  the  windows.  Brighton 
houses,  most  of  them,  still  use  Venetian  blinds,  an 
abomination. 
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THE  OMEN  OF  SHANTUNG. 

WHAT  may  prove  to  be  the  most  tragic  of  the 
ironies  in  which  the  Great  War  has  ended  is 
developing  in  the  United  States.  During  the  decade 
before  1914,  as  the  shadow  of  the  coming  conflict 
deepened  over  Europe,  men  grew  to  think  of  it  as 
inevitable,  a  curse  laid  by  the  Fatal  Sisters  on  man- 
kind. Later,  as  the  extent  of  the  disaster  became 
apparent,  Humanity  tried  to  assure  itself  that  this  was 
the  war  which  would  end  war.  To-day  in  the  United 
States  the  same  notion  of  inevitable  conflict  is  suggest- 
ing itself  to  men's  minds,  based  on  the  same  terrible 
realities  of  economic  and  race  interests.  The  fierce 
opposition  to  the  Shantung  clause  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
whatever  may  be  the  tactical  motives  of  some  of  the 
protagonists,  derives  its  strength  among  the  mass  of 
American  citizens  from  their  hostility  to  Japan.  For 
the  first  time  since  Saratoga,  the  American  people  is 
feeling  the  secular  menace  under  which  every  people 
in  Europe  has  lived  since  its  inception  :  the  apprehen- 
sion of  conflict  with  a  power  threatening  its  national 
future. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  trace  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  American  hostility  to  Japan.      As  an  American 
writer  recently  put  it,  "  Japan  has  a  population  nearly 
double  that  of  the  whole  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  all  in  an  area  somewhat  less  than  the  State 
of  California,"   and  a  rapidly   increasing  birth-rate. 
Hence  Japanese  necessity  for  expansion.    Korea  and 
Manchuria   do  not   afford   the    necessary   scope  for 
colonization,   as   distinct  from  exploitation,    for  the 
reason  that  they  are  already  inhabited  by  a  population 
with  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  that  of  the  Japanese. 
Instinct  of  race  has  driven  Americans,  Canadians  and 
Australians  to  erect  legislative  barriers  against  the 
immigration  of   Japanese,   barriers   the  existence  of 
which  the  Japanese  resent.    Further,  the  exploitation 
of  the  resources  of  China,  with  its  natural  wealth  and 
its  docile  labouring  population,  is  at  issue  between  the 
two  nations.    The  growth  of  the  Japanese  maritime 
Empire  and  overseas  commerce  and  her  consequent 
desire  for  naval  and  coaling  stations  are  held  poten- 
tially   to    threaten  America's    "reasonable  heritage 
upon  the  sea,"  of  which  Samoa,  the  Philippines,  and 
Hawaii  are  the  outposts.      The  autocratic,  military 
character  of  the  Japanese  State  increases  the  feeling 
of  distrust  in  the  United  States.      During  the  period 
of  American  neutrality  one  of  the  factors  which  told 
most  heavily  against  the  Allies  was  their  alliance  with 
Japan.    The  latter's  activities  during  the  War  have 
greatly  increased  American  apprehension  of  her  de- 
signs.   It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  capture 
of  Kiao-Chau,  Japan  in  1915  presented  to  China  a 
series  of  twenty-one  demands,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  secure  to  Japan  the  entire  reversion  of  Germany's 
rights  in    Kiao-Chau  and  the    Shantung  Peninsula, 
and  to  place  Japan  in  a  privileged  position  in  regard 
to  the  political  and  economic  control  of  China  and  the 
exploitation  of  Chinese  resources.    In  response  to  an 
ultimatum  China  gave  way.    In  February  and  March, 
191 7,    before    China    declared  war,   Japan  obtained 
the  consent  of  England  and  France  to  her  enjoyment 
of    these  privileges,  which  consent  was  embodied  in 
Secret  Treaties.    At  the  Paris  Conference  China  re- 
quested the  abrogation  of  the  Treuies  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  invalidated  by  her  entry  into  the  War, 
as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  an'!  independence  of 
an  Allied  and  Sovereign  Power.     England  and  France 
had    to  stand    by   their   word.     Despite  considerable 
pressure  from  Japan,    the   Chinese   Delegation  stood 
their  ground,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  of 
course,  was  tiot  a  parly  to  the  Secret  Treaties.  Mr. 
Wilson   protested   to  Japan   and— gave  way.  The 
position  which  Japan  has  thus  attained  in  China  has 
thoroughly  alarmed  opinion  in  the  United  States.  The 
view  shared  by  all  parties  is  that  in  subscribing  to  the 
IVarr  Treaty  the  United  Stales  is  betraying  China, 
and  is  estopping  hersell  Irom  protesting  in  the  future 
(gainst  further  and  unlimited  encroachments  by  Japan 
irt  China. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  War,  and  when  the  Fourteen  Points  were 
formulated,  "  it  was  in  ignorance  of  the  Secret 
Treaties. ' ' 

If  Mr.  Wilson  should  fail  in  America  it  will  be  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  failure  at  Paris.  Passionless 
disinterested  realism  there  would  have  been  of  supreme 
value ;  it  might  even  have  created  a  Treaty  which 
enlightened  self-interest  would  have  united  the  nations 
to  guarantee.  But  Mr.  Wilson's  worst  enemies  have 
never  called  him  a  "real  politician."  Finding  at 
Paris  that  his  idealism  was  hopelessly  incapable  of 
settling  the  specific  questions  at  issue,  he  sacrificed 
not  merely  his  principles,  but  common  sense,  in  order 
to  obtain  acquiescence  in  the  League.  And  now 
America  will  either  not  ratify,  or  will  ratify  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  purely  formal.  Whether  ratification  is  I 
refused,  or  is  conceded  with  reservations,  matters 
little.  The  League,  a  doubtful  experiment  at  best, 
cannot  possibly  be  more  than  a  form  without  the 
active,  constant,  interested  support  of  America.  Such 
support  must  be  inspired  by  faith,  and  American  faith 
in  the  League  sprang  from  the  same  naive  conception 
of  the  conflict  which  inspired  such  phrases  as  "  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  Democracy  "  and  "  ending  war 
for  all  time."  This  conception  could  only  have  thriven 
widely  among  a  people  never  threatened  by  hostile 
neighbours;  never  confronted  within  the  confines  of 
their  vast  continent  with  the  need  for  expansion  which 
has  impelled  wave  after  wave  of  peoples  across  Europ.e 
in  intermittent  conflict.  This  naive  conception,  and 
with  it  active  faith  in  the  League,  has  vanished  before 
the  disillusionment  which  started  with  the  peace 
negotiations  and  has  completed  itself  in  Shantung. 
Our  belief  that  the  close  of  a  disastrous  war  was  not 
the  time  in  which  so  idealistic  a  conception  could  be 
made  practicable  has  been  confirmed.  The  reflections 
on  our  own  and  French  diplomacy,  unjustified  though 
thev  are,  hasten  the  process  of  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  maelstrom  of  territorial  and 
economic  follies  in  which  the  Peace  Treaty  has  in- 
volved Europe.  The  hopes  that,  especially  in  France, 
were  raised  by  American  participation  in  the  Confer- 
ence, must  be  put  aside.  The  Senate  may  ratify  the 
Treaty,  the  League  may  come  formally  into  existence ; 
but  the  Gallicizing  of  the  Rhineland,  the  maintenance 
of  the  West  Slav  Belt,  will  receive  no  assistance  from 
America,  whose  gaze  is  set  loweringly  across  the 
Pacific. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

THERE  were  two  of  us,  and  we  sat  among  the 
heather  upon  a  high  cliff  on  the  Southern  Coast 
of  England.  Tradition  said  that  of  this  particular 
ground  Hengist  had  taken  seisin  in  the  days  when 
England  was  made  and  conquered  in  the  fashion  so 
amply  and  possibly  so  erroneously  described  for  us  in 
the  celebrated  works  of  John  Richard  Green.  There, 
at  any  rate,  just  below  us,  was  the  ditch  which  Hengisl 
had  made  for  the  better  protection  of  his  camp  on  the 
headland— and  what  better  proof  could  an  historian 
reasonably  desire?  Was  it  not,  moreover,  just  the 
rig-ht  kind  of  place  from  which  an  intelligent  pagan 
with  a  gift  for  tactics  and  strategy  might  secure  y 
•  harry  the  fat  lands  of  a  Christian  country?  Directly 
in  view  was  the  little  haven  where  the  ships  ot  the 
Saxon  might  enter,  and  there  were  two  rivers  to 
tempt  him  according  to  that  approved  formula  ot 
T  R  G.,  into  a  further  investigation  of  his  predes- 
tined inheritance.  Almost  certainly  somebody  musl 
have  come  into  England  by  that  gate,  and  why  should 
it  not  have  been  Hengist  as  well  as  another?  »lttllU[ 
up  there  we  liked  to  think  it  was  Hengist.  Names 
heard  and  mastered  at  a  tender  age,  though  we  know 
almost  nothing  about  their  owners,  lend  a  k.nd  ot 
snuoness  to  our  thoughts,  and  for  sonfe  reason  or,  J 
Othfef  HWfctet  was  a  name  which  had  stuck  in  our 
imagination.  He  was  one  of  the  lH-ginnings  of  Lug-, 
lish'  history,  and  wo  liked  to  find  him  there,  where, 
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English  history  lay  so  thick  upon  the  ground.  Erom" 
wnere  ut  sat  ue  could  see  a  lamous  iionie  oi  English  ' 
monK.s,  a  null  mentioned  m  Domesday,  and  a  haven 
wJncn  iiad  known  every  kind  ol  unglisii  sea  mischief. 
One  was  Uianklul  to  oe  tliere  and  to  believe,  as  In 
tnat  moment  ol  blessed  ignorance  we  believed,  that 
uiis  piece  ol  English  sea-coast  was  still  accessible  by 
law  and  eusiom  10  Unglish  wayfarers,  and  to  observe 
inaL  tor  tne  moment  the  place  was  under  no  immediate 
threat  ol  aisngurement.  At  a  ueceni  uistance  Lo  me 
west  was  a  small  sea-side  suburb  ol  a  larger  watering- 
place,  io  tlie  east  was  a  oehghtlul  stretch  ol  ciin, 
ana  tnen  tne  dunes  ol  an  estuary,  where  one  solitary 
uiacK  House  stood  loriorn  but  impregnable,  set  about 
wiui  boats  and  nets,  with  old  anchors  and  a  capstan 
and  otner  wholesome  signs. 

for  a  moment  we  were  dithyrambic  upon  the  inviol- 
able linglisliry  of  the  place,  its  marine  sanctities  and 
eartny  noerties.  Here,  at  last,  was  England,  and 
iiere  she  would  live  lor  ever.  uur  Iriend,  however, 
lailed  to  respond.  He  seemed  to  have  something  on 
his  mind,  rie  looked  at  us  with  pitilul  eyes.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  to  disillusion  us ;  but  that,  since  we  must 
know  it  sooner  or  later  (lor  every  decent  soul  in  tnat 
countryside  ached  with  the  horror  of  itj,  he  had  better 
eniigiuen  us  without  delay.  The  place  no  longer  be- 
longed to  h-ngland.  English  wayiarers  had  no  right 
to  ue  sitting  where  we  were  sitting,  'ihe  ground  had 
been  sold  irom  under  our  ieet,  and  in  the  ordinary 
lawful  course  of  things  one  more  bit  of  English  Coast 
would  be  secluded  Irom  English  intrusions.  He 
named  a  wealthy  American  tradesman,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  discovery  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  run  a  big  shop  than  to  run  a  little  one.  The  head- 
land on  which  we  sat  belonged  to  this  American. 
Hengist  was  neither  here  nor  mere.  Hengist  had  had 
the  most  dehnite  notice  to  quit.  It  was  being  said 
that  the  American  was  prepareu,  11  necessary,  to  speno 
two  million  pounds  (or  was  it  dollars^)  in  maKing 
that  countryside  too  hot  for  Hengist  altogether.  Our 
friend  spoke  largely  of  plans  lor  developing  an  estate. 
The  country  was  lull  of  rumours.  In  some  quarters  it 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  summit  of  Hengist's  headland 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  castle  in  which  his 
successor  desired  to  live,  workmen  would  be  employed 
to  cut  the  headland  down  in  order  that  a  broader  base 
might  thereby  be  secured.  Hengist  had  merely 
abolished  sufficient  headland  to  make  himself  a  ditch; 
but  to-day  we  breed  pirates  of  a  larger  growth. 
There  was  talk  also  of  an  ornamental  walk  along  the 
shores  of  the  haven,  and  some  ingenious  author  of 
scandal  had  even  invented  a  kind  of  aquarium,  where 
fishes  from  the  sea  would  shortly  be  seen  swimming 
under  glass  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  persons 
with  transatlantic  tastes.  Agents  with  maps  and 
plans  had  been  notoriously  busy  down  below  in  the 
black  house  itself,  that  last  citadel  of  England  which, 
most  happy  to  relate,  had  not  yet  been  secured  along 
with  the  rest  of  Hengist's  property.  Further,  we  had 
in  front  of  us  practical  evidence  of  the  disaster  about  to 
ensue  in  certain  trees  methodically  planted  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  converting  an  English  wilderness 
into  some  kind  of  artificial  American  or  cinema  land- 
scape. 

We  looked  rather  more  closely  at  the  black  house, 
which,  so  it  seemed,  was  at  that  moment  as  the  patri- 
mony of  Naboth  in  the  eyes  of  Ahab.  It  certainly 
did  not  fit  in  with  any  of  the  schemes  with  which 
rumour  appeared  to  be  busy.  It  stood  stout  and 
square  at  the  far  point  of  the  estuary.  Under  its 
windows  the  tides  raced  and  tumbled  into  and  out  of 
the  haven.  Among  the  gear  which  lay  about  the 
beach,  within  throwing  distance  of  the  house,  were 
rows  of  ungainly  lobster  pots  and  other  homely  evid- 
ences of  labour  cheerfully  incompatible  with  castles 
and  groves  and  marine  aquaria.  Clearly  the  black 
house  could  not  live  in  the  same  landscape  with  the 
plans  of  our  American  friend.  It  would  be  a  struggle 
between  them,  and  somehow  the  black  house  did  not 
look  as  if  it  were  built  to  be  beaten.  But  who  knows? 
The  bankbook  has  destroyed  many  an  English  citadel 
bigger  and  stronger  than  the  black  house.    We  may 


yet  live  to  see  some  pavilion  or  hotel  upon  that  rude 
site ;  and  geraniums  may  yet  grow  where  the  fisher- 
men's nets  to-day  are  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun  and 
where  anchors  fret  among  the  stones  under  the  pull 
of  the  tides  as  they  come  and  go.  And  all  that  wild 
stretch  of  dune  and  mud  and  marsh  and  cliff  and 
heather  may  yet  be  the  kind  of  place  one  sees  on  the 
screen  when  we  are  privileged  to  behold  rich  Ameri- 
cans in  their  country  mansions. 

As  we  descended  a  little  later  into  the  valley  the 
evening  light  was  fading.  The  sea  lanterns  at  Hurst, 
the  Needles,  and  St.  Catherine's  brightened  the  soli- 
tude, and  there  were  a  lew  rare  lights  from  the  little 
villages  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  haven.  There 
was  yet  no  sign  of  the  artificial  desolation  to  come, 
and  we  could  still  enjoy  the  desolation  of  nature,  re- 
lieved by  the  lapping  of  water  against  boats  at  anchor, 
the  dry  note  of  wind  among  the  heather  and  the  cries 
of  sea-birds  feasting  on  the  mud-banks.  Enjoying 
Nature's  own  desolation  and  thinking  of  that  which 
was  threatened,  we  asked  our  friend  what  in  his  own 
mind  he  would  call  a  man  who  could  carry  out  the 
schemes  with  which  local  rumour  was  busy. 

Our  friend  considered  the  question  carefully  for  a 
moment.  "  I  should  call  him  an  American,"  he  said 
at  last. 

AGRICULTURAL  POLICY. 
II. 

TO  continue  the  illustration  of  our  agricultural 
policy  we  will  take  the  case  of  another  farm.  It 
continued  in  tillage  until  1904  and  lost  money  all  the 
time,  and  was  then  more  than  worn  out.  The  son  of  the 
other  farmer  took  it  as  a  grazing  farm  and  displaced 
about  the  same  number  of  employees.  He  followed 
his  father's  methods  and  improved  on  them.  He 
manured  his  grass  with  basic  slag,  renovated  his  pas- 
tures with  clovers  and  natural  grasses,  used  cakes 
largely,  and  after  ten  years'  expenditure  and  waiting 
was  able  to  feed  about  the  same  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  make  a  comfortable  profit.  In  19 18  he  had 
to  plough  up,  and  much  of  the  money  spent  in  those 
ten  years  was  in  consequence  thrown  away,  and  he 
had  not  had  time  in  which  to  receive  much  return  from 
the  pasture,  to  make  which  he  had  spent  a  small  tor- 
tune.  But,  to  his  credit,  he  tackled  it  cheerfully,  noi 
only  his  own,  but  his  father's  farm  as  well,  and  with- 
very  little  but  soldier  labour.  He  had  to  plough  up 
600  acres  of  grass  that  season  an  additional  400 
acres  the  next. 

A  useful  purpose  may  be  served  by  setting  out  his 
initial  expenses,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  it 
meant  to  him. 

Although  prices  of  farmers'  produce  were  con- 
trolled, few  of  his  requirements  were;  only  his 
manures,  binder  twine,  and  cakes;  and  the  latter  don't 
count  since  there  aren't  any;  like  the  rabbits,  immedi- 
ately they  were  controlled,  they  disappeared. 
Now  for  the  list  of  outgoings  : — 


22  horses,  average  £100  each      ...  2,200 

11  sets  harness,  ^25  each  ...        ...  275 

13  ploughs,  mostly  Sellars  ...        ...  81 

8  rollers    "2 

13  harrows      ...        ...        •■•        •■•  5& 

Grubbers  and  Disc  Harrows          ...  200 
Overtime    Tractor,      Manus  steam 

wagon  and  threshing  machine,  etc.  2,000 

10  binders       ...        •■•        •••        ••■  5°° 

4  reapers  96 

8  sets  of  carts   36° 

Spraying  machine      ...        ...        ••■  100 

Corn  drills    200 

Horse   rakes   ...        ...        •••        •••  72 

7,000  yards  fencing  at  3s.  per  yard  1,050 


^7.304 

In  addition  he  has  all  his  seed  grain  and  labour, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  will  be  ^10,000 
out  of  pocket  before  he  threshes  a  quarter  of  grain  ! 
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Just  think  of  the  risk  he  is  taking  !  He  remarked 
to  us  :  "  My  land  is  full  of  fertility,  but  it  is  also  full 
of  wireworm  and  grub."  Half  his  crop  on  his  fine 
old  grass  may  be  ruined  by  either  of  these  pests.  He 
may  have  bad  weather  to  contend  with.  In  any  case 
he  cannot  make  more  than  a  fair  profit,  and  will 
certainly  lose,  if  it  is  a  bad  season. 

Another  very  serious  aspect  for  such  farmers  is  that 
after  two  or  three  grain  crops  the  land  will  be  very 
dirty,  and  turnips  being  out  of  the  question,  the  only 
way  of  cleaning  will  be  a  bare  fallow,  a  most  expensive 
and  wasteful  proceeding.  Some  farmers  are  trying 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  erecting  Silos  to  preserve 
crops  of  vetches  which  would  take  the  place  of  turnips, 
and  save  the  bare  fallow. 

The  farmer  is  somewhat  differently  placed  from  the 
ordinary  manufacturer.  The  latter,  when  he  starts  to 
make  an  article,  can  calculate  fairly  accurately  what 
amount  he  can  produce,  and  what  he  will  get  for  it; 
and  very  often  it  is  sold  in  advance.  It  is  different 
with  the  farmer.  The  weather  may  upset  his  most 
carefully  laid  plans  and  render  a  year's  labour  almost 
worthless.  In  normal  times  he  may  only  get  half  the 
price  he  expected ;  alternatively  he  may  have  nothing 
to  sell. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  with  which  we  are  person- 
ally acquainted  and  which  will  demonstrate  what  effect 
a  bad  season  can  have.  In  191 5,  one  hundred  acres 
of  strong  land  in  grain  crop  yielded  nearly  600  qrs. 
grain.  It  was  a  fine  season  for  clay  land,  and  200 
qrs.  were  required  to  run  the  farm,  leaving  400  qrs. 
to  sell.  In  1916  almost  the  same  acreage  was  in 
grain,  equally  well  worked  and  manured.  It  was  a 
bad  season.  The  total  yield  was  under  200  quarters, 
with  none  available  for  sale,  and  much  of  it  too  poor 
in  quality  for  seed.  The  result  was  only  a  trifling 
difference  of  £800.  The  rent  of  the  farm  is  ^240, 
the  labour  bill  is  almost  £600,  and  the  manure  bill 
over  ^300.  It  will  thus  be  realised  that  the  rent  of  a 
cultivated  farm  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  farmer's 
outlay. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  farmers  has"  been  lack 
of  combination.  They  are  the  very  worst  men  to  com- 
bine about  anything.  This  is  due  to  their  isolation 
and  dogged  independence.  They  are  unable  to  meet 
as  often  as  business  men  do.  They  are  too  close  and 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  often  to  the  extent  of  what 
one  is  doing  and  where  another  is  going.  We 
remember  an  incident  happening  at  a  railway 
station  in  a  Scotch  parish — rather  an  extreme 
case — but  it  will  illustrate  what  we  mean.  A 
local  farmer,  the  largest  one  in  the  parish, 
was  at  the  station  waiting  for  the  train.  The 
local  clergyman  came  up,  said  "  Good  morning," 
passed  a  remark  about  the  weather,  and,  wishing  to 
be  pleasant,  said,  "  You'll  be  going  to  Ellon  market, 
Mr.  D.  ?"  Mr.  D.'s  curt  reply  was,  "  I  jist  hevna 
telt  onybody  whaur  a'm  gaun." 

To  combine  with  their  neighbours  for  any  purpose 
is  thus  irksome  and  repugnant  to  many  of  the  farming 
class.  They  are,  however,  improving  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  and  the  many  orders  and  restrictions 
recently  put  upon  them  are  helping  to  make  them 
unite  in  their  own  defence. 

We  know  from  personal  experience  that  they  are 
making  much  greater  and  more  economical  use  of 
artificial  manures.  Much  better  seeds  are  being  sown. 
Keller  varieties  of  grain  are  used,  and  much  larger 
yields  per  acre  are  being  got,  and  it  has  been  prices, 
not  skill,  that  have  been  the  chief  bar  to  much  larger 
yields. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  that  it  is  not  all  plain  sail- 
ing with  the  farmer,  and  even  if  he  does  grumble  a 
little  occasionally,  some  consideration  should  be  shown 
to  him.  Remember  that  the  country  districts  have 
provided  for  the  most  part  the  brains  that  run  the 
businesses  in  the  cities.  The  educated  and  wide- 
awake individuals  who  would  have  made  the  best 
farmers  have  emigrated,  or  have  gone  into  the  towns 
to  professions  and  business.  Fortunes  are  not  made 
in  farming.     When  a  farmer  does  make  anything,  he 


invariably  puts  it  into  the  improvement  of  his  stock 
and  his  land.  The  great  profits  that  one  hears  of  the 
farmer  making  at  present  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  his  stock-in-trade,  and  will, 
in  great  measure,  disappear  when  prices  go  back. 

Unfortunately  he  cannot  reduce  his  stock  if  he  is 
to  go  on  producing  food.  He  has  suddenly  found 
himself  worth  £20  an  acre  where  formerly  he  was 
worth  ^"10.  But  he  may  realise  a  few  years  hence 
that  his  stock-in-trade  has  depreciated  by  all  that  it 
had  increased,  and  that  his  imagined  profit  has  largely 
disappeared. 

We  have  tried  to  demonstrate  in  some  small  measure 
what  can  be  done  by  making  a  bargain  with  the  farmer. 
Why  not  make  some  permanent  bargain  with  him, 
something  that  would  ensure  him  a  reasonable  price 
for  his  produce  and  attract  capital  to  the  agricultural 
industry?  It  would  add  enormously  to  the.  wealth  ot 
the  country. 

Agriculture  is  not  like  the  coalfields  which  will  get 
exhausted  and,  according  to  Professor  Trail,  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  future  generations  on  us  for  our 
waste  and  extravagance.  The  more  the  land  pro- 
duces, the  more  it  is  likely  to  produce.  Grain-pro- 
ducing means  higher  rents,  because  it  means  more 
expenditure  in  roads,  fencing,  draining,  workmen's 
cottages,  and  farm  buildings.  The  heavier  and  poorer 
lands  simply  cannot  be  kept  under  tillage  without 
security  that  the  produce  will  bring  a  fair  price,  a  price 
leaving  a  margin  on  the  average. 

The  farmer  wants  a  settled  policy  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  party  politics.  The  things  that  really 
matter  in  a  national  policy  should  be  outside  these. 
At  present  the  farmer  is  hopelessly  outnumbered  at 
election  times.  His  destinies  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  decides  that  he  can 
get  his  grain  cheaper  and  better  from  abroad,  then  the 
heavy  land  must  go  down  to  grass,  and  it  will  go  down 
much  faster  than  it  did  40  years  ago,  as  the  farmer 
has,  with  the  aid  of  science,  basic  slag  and  wild  white 
clover,  learned  to  make  a  pasture  in  three  years'  time 
which  used  to  take  ten  years  to  make. 

In  conclusion,  "we  would  quote  the  writing  of  Dr. 
Keith,  a  well-known  Scottish  minister,  who,  writing 
in  1812,  on  agriculture,  predicted  fairly  accurately  what 
happened  in  1872.  We  fear  it  may  well  happen  again, 
and  much  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  unless 
we  adopt  a  settled  policy  that  will  give  permanent 
security  to  the  grain  producer  in  this  country.  He 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

If  the  rent  of  the  land  continues  to  increase,  and 
improvements  in  agriculture  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  done  for  the  past  30  years,  Aberdeenshire 
may  become  a  corn  country,  and  the  rearing  of  black- 
cattle  for  the  market  of  England,  may,  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  remove  from  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the 
Pentland  Firth ;  and  Caithness  and  Sutherland  come 
in  the  place  of  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  the  feeding 
of  cattle  becomes  of  more  value  than  the  raising  of 
corn,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  plough  will 
make  a  retrograde  motion.  The  Lothians  and 
Berwickshire  will  become  grazing  counties;  and  from 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  to  Kent  and  Middle- 
sex, the  soil  will  be  occupied  by  the  grazier,  instead 
of  being  cultivated  by  the  farmer. 

Mav  luxury  never  produce  the  effect  in  Britain 
which  it  did  in  Imperial  Rome. 

There  it  was  said,  What  produces  the  most  certain 
profit?  Feeding  well.  What  is  the  next?  Feed- 
ing moderately.  What  is  the  third?  To  feed  even 
badly.    The  least  profitable  of  all  was  tillage. 

These  words  are  quite  as  appropriate  to-day  as  they 
were  1 10  years  ago.  Is  not  the  conclusion  from  our 
two  articles  that  Cobden,  Bright,  Peel,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lancashire  were  wrong  in  abolishing  the 
Corn  Law  in  1846,  and  that  Bentinck  and/  Disraeli 
were  right  in  opposing  that  measure?  It  looked  all' 
right  at  the  lime  :  but  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen 
to  see  beyond  the  end  of  their  noses;  and  we  are  now 
obliged  to  revert  to  Disraeli's  policy. 
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COMEDIES  OF  CANADIAN  POLITICS. 
II 

IT  is  very  hard  in  Canada  for  any  sane  man  to  believe 
that  his  own  party  is  a  perennial  fountain  of  virtue, 
as  contrasted  with  an  overflowing-  cesspool  of  corrup- 
tion on  the  opposite  side.  If  one  is  in  the  Liberal  coun- 
cils, one  hears  dark  conversations  about  Liberal  work- 
ers who  have  "  done  time,"  or  whom  the  Tories  have 
"  got  something  on."  They  are  disgusted  Tories, 
who  have  failed  to  get  jobs  when  their  party  attained 
power,  and  Liberals  who  are  trying  to  get  them,  and 
are  not  regarded  as  safe.  There  are  people  who  have 
to  be  squared  and  people  who  have  to  be  intimidated. 
Enveloping  the  whole  atmosphere  is  a  vast  mass  of 
amusing  intrigue.  But  the  highest  planes  of  political 
comedy  are  attained  in  the  West,  where  a  large,  illiter- 
ate, foreign  vote  introduces  an  element  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  operations  of  "  machine  "  politicians. 
In  the  cities  at  least  each  side  takes  care  to  organise 
the  foreigners  bv  their  nationalities.  There  are  Pol- 
ish Liberal  Clubs  and  Polish  Conservative  Clubs ; 
Icelandic  Tory  Clubs  and  Icelandic  Liberal  Clubs,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  nationalities.  Address- 
es have  sometimes  to  be  printed  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages and  alterations  made  in  each  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  various  nationalities.  If  the  votes  of  a  Polish 
section  of  the  communitv  are  sought,  there  have  to  be 
lengthy  encomiums  on  Kosciusko  and  pleas  that  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  followed  the  banner  of 
Liberty  under  his  leadership  should  "  support  the 
grand  old  party  which  stands  for  the  same  principles 
in  Canada."  At  no  time  are  the  foreigners  so  popu- 
lar as  at  elections.  The  dav  after  an  election  they 
may  be  referred  to  as  "  these  damned  Galicians," 
but  on  the  day  before  thev  are  invariably  "  our  breth- 
ren from  Continental  Europe  whom  we  welcome  with 
open  arms  to  our  heritage  of  British  civilization  as 
loyal  helpers  and  allies  in  the  task  of  building  up  a 
ereater  and  better  Canada  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  British 
Empire."  The  Empire  figures  very  largely  at  Cana- 
dian elections.  It  is  always  being  imperilled  or  insulted 
and  its  sacred  presence  is  almost  as  closely  guarded 
as  the  autonomy  of  Canada.  Reformers  usually  find 
that  their  pet  projects  either  break  up  the  Empire,  or 
infringe  the  autonomy  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  Empire  or  the  autonomy 
is  going  to  be  the  outraged  party  when  a  new  proposal 
emerges. 

Elections  are  often  notoriously  profitable  to  the  elec- 
tors. On  one  occasion  a  bye-election  was  being  held  in 
a  particularly  corrupt  constituency,  where  the  candidate 
was  an  elderlv  man.  A  meeting  had  been  arranged 
which  he  and  a  well-known  electioneering  expert  were 
to  address,  but  the  expert  acked  the  candidate  to  stay 
at  home  and  allow  him  to  conduct  the  meeting  alone. 
After  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  politics,  he  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  his  case  thus —  "  We  are  all  sorrv 
that  our  candidate  Mr.  M.  cannot  be  here  to-night,  but 
I  want  to  =  av  a  few  words  in  reference  to  him  and  to 
show  vou  why  you  should  make  a  point  of  voting  for 
him.  During  these  hard  times,  this  election  is  a  very 
nice  thing  for  you  electors,  and  it  will  be  a  very  nice 
thing  for  our  party  if  Mr.  M.  is  elected.  Mr.  M.  is  a 
very  fine  man  and  will  make  an  excellent  member,  but 
there  is  another  verv  good  point  about  him  which  will 
commend  him  to  your  support.  He  is  an  old  man, 
and  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  he  is  a  very  sick  man  ;  he 
has  heart  trouble.  There  is  every  chance  that  he  will 
not  live  very  long,  and  if  he  does  not  live  long,  there 
will  soon  be  another  election,  which  all  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  will  appreciate."  Mr.  M.  is  happily  still  alive, 
but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  picture  loyal  sup- 
porters longine  for  their  member's  decease.  There 
was  another  historic  constituency  in  the  West  which 
had  been  a  famous  battle-ground  in  which  the  two  regu- 
lar parties  and  an  independent  faction  had  warred  inter- 
necine warfare.  There  had  been  petitions  and  counter- 
petitions  and  much  unseating  of  members  and  many 
contests  in  succession.     Heavy  drains  had  been  made 


upon  the  party  funds  and  an  independent  candidate 
had  expended  a  huge  sum  in  attempting  to  win  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors,  a  considerable  number  of  whom 
were  Continental  Europeans.  The  latter  had  waxed 
fat  on  elections,  and  when  one  spring  there  was  a  split 
in  the  local  Cabinet  and  a  dissolution  seemed  imminent, 
a  deputation  of  these  foreigners  waited  upon  one  of  the 
chief  organisers  of  the  Liberal  party  and  asked  him 
with  great  anxiety  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  an 
election  in  the  spring".  On  being  asked  the  reason  of 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  this  information,  he  was  told  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  because,  if  there 
was  to  be  no  election,  the  homesteaders  in  the  vicinity 
would  have  to  buy  seed  and  set  about  putting  in  a  crop. 
If  there  was  to  be  an  election,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  do  so,  as  a  more  lucrative  source  of  income  would  be 
available.  This  did  not  necessarily  imDlv  that  every 
elector  was  to  receive  in  cold  cash  sufficient  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but 
merely  that  there  would  be  a  vast  amount  of  develop- 
ment work  and  patronage  in  the  division. 

Perhaps  the  most  farcical  incident  which  ever  en- 
livened Canadian  politics  happened  when  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Federal  Tory 
Government,  sent,  in  the  course  of  his  candidature  for 
Haldimand  in  Ontario  in  the  year  1891,  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  Indians  on  a  certain  reserve  in  the  consti- 
tuency in  the  following  terms  : —  "  FOR  INDIANS 
ONLY.  To  the  Indians  : —  The  Queen  has  always 
loved  her  dear  loyal  subjects,  the  Indians.  She  wants 
them  to  be  good  men  and  women,  and  she  wants  them 
to  live  on  the  land  that  they  have,  and  she  expects  in 
a  little  while,  if  her  great  chief  John  A.  gets  into  Gov- 
ernment again,  to  be  very  kind  to  the  Indians  and  to 
make  them  very  happy.  She  wants  them  to  go  and 
vote  and  all  to  vote  for  Dr.  Montague,  who  is  the 
Oueen's  agent.  He  is  their  friend  and  by  voting  for 
him  every  one  of  the  Canadians  will  please  Queen 
Victoria."  This  performance,  which  the  author 
attempted  to  pass  off  as  a  harmless  joke,  still  holds 
the  field  as  the  most  audacious  piece  of  electioneering 
tactics  ever  attempted  in  the  Dominion.  There  is  a 
deal  of  tragedy  in  Canadian  politics,  but  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  permeated  with  much  varied  comedy 
when  such  incidents  are  possible. 

It  mav  seem  strange  to  the  outside  observer  that 
some  of  the  practices,  which  have  been  enumerated 
above,  have  not  been  long  ago  suppressed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  obvious  that  behind 
all  this  comedy  there  must  lie  a  vast  deal  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  maladministration.  The  explanation  of  the 
placid  tolerance  of  political  abuses  which  widely  pre- 
vails is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  communitv  has  not  hitherto  been  vitally  interested 
in  oolitics,  except  at  election  times.  They  may  have 
political  views  and  nominally  ow  n  allegiance  to  one  or 
other  of  the  political  parties,  but  in  the  main  thev  give 
politics  little  serious  consideration.  And  the  reason 
for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  the  public  mind  lies 
in  the  absence  of  anv  vital  issues  and  vital  divergencies 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
in  191  r,  and  Conscription  in  1917,  there  have  been  none 
for  nearly  a  generation.  Even  in  tqtt  the  i  =  sue  was 
beclouded  bv  Bourassa's  Nationalist  campaign  and  the 
'  Ne  Temere  '  decree.  The  Liberals  had  succumbed 
to  the  National  Protectionist  policy  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  the  Conservatives  had  adopted  the  Liberal 
oolicv  of  closely  guarded  autonomy  within  the  British 
Empire.  Since  the  autumn  of  1Q17  a  Unionist 
Government  consisting  of  Conservatives  and  con 
scr  Jonist  Liberals  has  been  in  power,  and  has 
managed  to  complete  successfully  its  mission  of 
furthering  Canada's  part  in  the  war,  till  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  was  reached.  But  both  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Unionist  party  contain  elements  of  too 
divergent  views  on  fiscal  questions  to  permit  of  per- 
manence, and  there  is  every  expectation  that  the  forth- 
coming budget  will  sec  a  large  body  of  the  Liberal  Un- 
ionists, including  some  Ministers,  rejoin  the  Opposition. 
As  the  Opposition  is  at  present  exceedingly  weak,  the 
redress  of  the  balance  of  parties  will  be  to  the  good. 
The  Unionist  name  may  be  continued,  but  in  practice 
the  party  will  be  almost  solely  composed  of  Tories 
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There  is  a  strong  agrarian  low  tariff  movement  on  foot, 
and  the  farmers,  especially  in  the  West,  are  organized 
as  never  before.  Their  various  associations  are  co-ordi- 
nated through  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  a  most  influential  body  and  last  autumn  laid 
down  a  very  advanced  programme  which  it  dubbed  the 
New  Nationalist  Policy.  If  the  Liberal  party  does  not- 
accept  this  programme,  which  it  shows  some  signs  of 
doing,  it  will  have  about  the  same  chance  of  survival  as 
Asquithian  Liberalism,  for  the  Liberals  in  Canada  have 
always  been  more  or  less,  a  "country  "  party.  If  the 
old  Liberal  party  disappears,  there  may  be  an  era  of  sec- 
tional politics  with  a  French  Canadian,  a  Tory  Protec- 
tionist, an  agrarian  Radical  and  Labour  groups,  log-rol- 
ling and  intriguing  for  combinations  to  secure  the  spoils 
of  office.  Now  in  a  scattered  country  like  Canada  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  two  nation-wide  parties,  who  by 
their  very  existence  and  by  the  mingling  of  sectional 
elements  in  their  ranks  constitute  a  unifying  cement.  If 
the  Liberal  party  decides  to  become  strongly  radical  in 
order  to  capture  the  farmers1,  a  real  cleavage  will  de- 
velop, for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  C.  P.  R.  are  terrified  at  the  farmers'  programme 
and  will  rally  strongly  to  the  Tory  party.  There  will 
then  be  vital  political  issues  at  stake,  which  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  religious  and  racial  feuds  so 
destructive  in  the  past  of  real  political  thinking  and 
action.  The  change  would  markedly  improve  the 
political  view-point  of  the  electorate  and  produce  a 
healthier  state  of  affairs  at  Ottawa.  Hitherto  Cana- 
dian politics  have  too  often  been  conducted  on  a 
factionist  plane  of  petty  squabbles  and  inglorious  in- 
trigue. There  is  a  large  element  of  unreality,  and 
when  unreality  enters  in,  comedy  follows  hard  in  her 
footsteps.  But  perhaps,  if  there  was  no  comedy,  Cana- 
dian politics  might  be  too  deplorably  dull  for  any  in- 
telligent human  being  to  evince  any  deep  interest  in; 
in  their  present  state,  they  at  least  provide  fitful  amuse- 
ment to  a  people  which  is  often  inclined  to  take  itself 
too  seriously. 

BROWNING. 

THERE  is  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  'The  Man  who  was 
Thursday,'  an  incident  which  itself  is  poetry,  and 
can  be  used  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  poetry  of  Brown- 
ing. After  heroic  adventures  the  chosen  six  return  to 
the  house  of  their  father,  and  that  father  gives  a  great 
festival  in  their  honour,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
fancv  dress  ball  under  the  moon  and  the  Chinese  lan- 
terns. The  six  on  their  thrones  observe  that  the 
dancers  wear  dresses  reminiscent  of  the  dangers  and 
glories  thev  have  passed.  A  pillar-box  dances  with  a 
hornbill.  a  lamp-post  does  not  shun  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  balloon.  It  appears  in  a  flash  that  all  the  ordi- 
nary thines  of  life  wear  ravishing  fancy  dresses,  and, 
if  properly  observed,  are  all,  if  not  intrinsically  roman- 
tic, at  least  provocative.-  And  next  dav,  after  the 
intoxication  of  moonshine  and  lantern-shine  is  over, 
this  fact  comes  home  as  the  true  lesson  of  his  adven- 
ture to  the  man  who  was  Thursday. 

Now  Browning  is  not  Thursday.  He  is  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  particularly  Sundav.  But  be  wears 
his  davs  like  the  oueer  clothes  they  are — to  be  finsrered, 
held,  at  arm's  length,  explained,  wept  over,  laughed 
at.  but  to  be  wondered  at  always,  because,  deal  with 
Ihem  how  he  will,  thev  are  never  quite  caught.  He 
sines  Ihem  over  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  wiser 
than  his  own  wise  thrush,  because  he  knows  be  never 
can  completely  capture  their  private  irreducible  rap- 
ture. And,  as  we  said,  Browninrr  is  particularly 
Sunday,  if  bv  that  dav  is  understood  the  approach  to 
relifion.  That  dav  for  him  is  eternally  fresh  and 
SUipfiitfnei  whether  it  dawns  in  thunder  with  Caliban, 
for  whom  the  Dav  and  its  owner  are  a  dangerous 
fiend,  or  is  merelv  dull  with  Cleon.  who  understands 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  "could  be  held  bv  no  sane 
man,"  or  has  the  tremors  of  dawn  with  Karshish 
plarruilv  stirred,  hearincr  the  voice,  saving,  "O  heart 
T  made,  a  heart  beats  here!  Face,  mv  bands 
fashioned,  see  it  in  mvseH. "  For  the  truth  is  that 
with  Brownintr  Sundav  is  always  below  and  behind 
r •  1 1  the  other  days  of  the  week, 


And  when  we  use  this  language  of  days  and  fancy- 
dress  balls,  we  mean  something  quite  definite,  though 
we  may  be  accused  of  borrowing  our  author's  own 
obscurity  without  his  excuse  for  it.  We  mean  that 
Browning  takes  all  the  ordinary  things  of  life — and 
with  what  a  raging  appetite  he  takes  them — catches 
them  as  they  go,  and  fixes  them  so  that  they  never  lose 
their  wonder  again,  and  for  all  that  remain  undeniably 
ordinary.  His  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  his  Cleon,  his 
Grammarian,  his  Bishop  with  basalt  tomb,  his  Saul, 
even  his  Caliban  are  fancy  dresses  that  the  emotions 
of  any  of  us  might  and  in  fact  do  wear.  But  we 
haven't  the  understanding  eye.  Our  baby  petulance 
doesn't  for  us  wear  a  coronet.  Our  struggle  to  the 
truth  won't  grace  itself  with  a  background  of  the 

"  sprinkled  isles, 

Lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea 

And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps 
'Greece!  '" 

Our  little  human  certainty,  "dead  from  the  waist 
down,"  perishes  without  the  sign  of  the  great  peaks. 
Our  self-indulgence  dares  not  revel  in 

"  Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuli, 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast." 
Our  infidelity  will  not  stand 

"As  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both  arms 

stretched  out  wide. 

As, 

"the  king-serpent  heavily  hangs 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till 

deliverance  come 

With  the  spring-time." 
and  we  do  not  grovel  in  the  "  much  mire  "  with  Cali- 
ban. We  do  not,  in  short,  give  our  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses flashing  or  murky  shapes.  We  are  proud  of 
them,  or  ashamed,  but  we  regard  them,  except  for 
startled  seconds,  as  prose.  Browning  steps  in,  how- 
ever, and  observes  that  as  far  as  he  can  see,  the  way 
to  spell  this  prose  is  poetry,  and  we  wake,  almost 
with  a  blush,  like  Moliere's  hero,  to  discover  that 
we  have  not  merely  been  talking  prose,  but  actually 
living  poetry. 

In  that  revelation,  to  our  mind,  is  contained  in  part 
Browning's  secret.  He  touched  nothing  in  which  he 
did  not  perceive  an  adornment.  He  was  thus 
separated  by  worlds  from  that  puny  school  which 
attempts  to  adorn  what  is  already  so  rich — the  gilders 
of  the  lily,  and  that  other  school  that  seeks  to  strip 
off  the  adornment.  Like  another  Creator,  he  looked 
on  the  world  and  found  it  not  only  good,  but  even 
violently  interesting.  He  did  not  need,  like  gentle  Ten- 
nyson, to  prink  the  world,  to  dress  it  in  party  clothes 
because  company  was  expected.  Nor,  like  some  of  our 
modern  savages,  did  he  present  it  in  terms  previously 
reserved  for  lecturers  on  pathology.  He  just  took  life 
with  a  great  gasp,  like  a  swimmer  taking  his  plunge. 
There  was  a  whole  sea  before  him.  If  only  he  did  not 
grow  tired  ! 

In  fact,  of  all  writers  that  have  written  he  least  grew 
tired.  He  was  so  unspeakably  avid  of  life  that  he 
was  rewarded  by  having  his  vitality  constantly  re 
newed,  the  secret  of  this  being  that,  like  the  tablet 
giant,  he  was  for  ever  touching  mother  earth,  the  true 
source  of  all  strength.  And  to  the  end  love  held  him 
prisoner,  charmed,  beckoned,  and  crowned  him.  Love 
and  God — he  found  these  two  everywhere,  bunting,  as 
il  were,  in  couples  1  lie  Hound  of  Life  and  trie  Hound 
of  Heaven.  He  heard  their  remorseless  footsteps 
hunting  the  soul  of  man,  as  clearly  as  Thompson,  and 
far  more  variously. 

Of  his  homage  to  love  a  very  acute  modern  critic 
has  said  that  no  poet  was  ever  so  obsessed  by  love, 
and  so  little  obsessed  by  sex.  That  is  a  clever  saying, 
but  completely  untrue.  Browning  essentially  could 
not  distinguish  love  and  sex.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  indivisibly  one.  When  he  wont  worshipping  in 
the  train  of  unconquered  Eros  he  gladly  and  largely 
met  both  demands, 

"  laving  flesh  and  spirit  in  his  hands." 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?    Was  Browning  to 

"  Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul?  " 
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Was  he  to  follow  the  way  of  Tennyson,  who  gave 
us  a  King  Arthur  only  one  whit  more  bloodless  and 
blameless  than  that  incredible  adulterer  Lancelot? 
Surely  not.  There  are  all  sorts  of  love — that  -  love, 
cold  and  undying  as  Death  himself,  which  made 
Evelyn  Hope's  lover  cry — 

"  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep. 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret :  go  to  sleep ; 
You  will  wake  and  remember  and  understand." 
There  is  the  red  love  of  the  lunatic  lover  of  Por- 
phyria.   There  is  the  good  stage  love  for 

"  That  fau  n-skin-dappled  hair  of  hers, 
And  the  blue  eye, 
Dear  and  dewy, 
And  that  infantine  fresh  air  of  hers  !  " 
And  there  is  even  (dare  we  quote  it?)  the  page's  love, 
who  knew  that  his  mistress  was 

"Warm  and  white  and  wonderful 
Twixt  pap  and  pap." 

Well,  what  then?  Need  we  decorously  put  our 
hands  over  the  eyes  for  the  last,  determined  only  to 
remember  Evelyn  Hope?  If  Life  doesn't  screen  her 
eyes,  need  we?  And  Browning  looked  deep  into 
those  eyes.  He  looked  as  life  looks — unprejudiced 
and  undisturbed.  How  could  he  avoid  any  side  of 
love? 

"  Flower  of  the  broom. 
Take  away  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  tomb." 

But  if  he  believed,  as  he  did  believe,  that  all  love 
was  but  a  smile  in  the  face  of  God,  was  it  his  business 
to  shrink  or  criticise?    There  was  beauty,  excellent- — 
and  there  was  darkness — well,  like  life  herself. 
"  Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  his  lips  he  set, 
And  blew.    Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came." 

The  note  of  the  slug-horn  does  not  ask  questions  : 
it  is  content  to  be.  Shall  we,  who  never  saw,  never 
can  see  "The  Dark  Tower,"  try  to  refine  upon  the 
note?    Browning  at  least  thought  not. 

MENUS  FROM  MADRAS. 

THERE  is  a  streak  of  perversity  in  human  nature, 
and  a  man  will  often  take  less  pride  in  what  he 
does  well  than  in  what  he  does  poorly.  John,  my 
Madras!  cook,  past  grand  master  of  his  craft,  artist 
in  dainty  dishes,  cook,  baker,  and  confectioner  in  one, 
was  above  all  things  proud  of  his  English  menus.  He 
wrote  them  on  my  notepaper,  laboriously,  squatting 
half-naked  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  thus  when  driving  home  from 
the  club  to  dress  for  dinner,  the  light  from  an  oil  lamp 
flickering  on  his  bronze  skin,  and  illuminating  his 
rugged  features  contorted  in  the  agony  of  composi- 
tion. I  used  to  think  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs'  mariner, 
who  did  not  like  writing  because  it  hurt  his  tongue. 
But  John  did  like  it;  he  revelled  in  it,  and  believed 
that  his  menu  put  the  final  touch  to  his  artfully  con- 
cocted dinner. 

The  merchant  princes  of  Calcutta  praise  the  Mugg ; 
those  of  Bombay  swear  by  Goanese ;  but  I  pin  my 
faith  to  the  Tamil  cook,  the  son,  the  grandson,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  cooks.  For  Madras  was  the 
cradle  of  cookery  in  India.  Here  the  Nabobs  of  the 
Company  Bahadur  ate  their  curries,  no  finnikin  Poulct 
a  I'Indienne,  but  curries  that  burned  with  the  fires  of 
Tophet.  They  ate  them  with  assafoetida  biscuits,  called 
popadums,  with  Bombay  duck  that  is  not  duck  but 
fish,  and  with  a  variety  of  fresh-made  chutneys.  And 
they  slaked  their  burning  throats  with  many  bottles  of 
strong  English  beer — no  pale  ale  for  them  !  And  then 
next  day  they  marched  and  fought  under  a  tropical 
sun  with  no  protection  for  their  heads  but  a  small  cap, 
and  almost  choked  by  their  high,  tight  stocks.  Verily 
there  were  giants  in  those  days. 

John's  forefathers  cooked  for  these  heroes:  his  skill 
and  his  recipes  had  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  But  the  art  of  writing  menus  he 
had  not  inherited.  How  and  where  he  learned  it  I 
do  not  know;  but  he  was  convinced  that  this  talent 


should  not  be  hid  in  a  napkin.  It  would  have  cut  him 
to  the  quick  had  I  refused  to  put  his  menu  in  the  menu- 
holder;  and  at  the  last  moment  before  dinner  was 
announced  I  have  seen  him  peering  through  the  door- 
way to  make  sure  that  it  was  there,  and  feast  his  eyes 
upon  it  in  its  little  silver  frame.  Then  he  would 
scuttle  back  hurriedly  to  the  kitchen,  smiling  and 
content. 

So,  whenever  I  gave  a  dinner-party,  big  or  small, 
John's  menu  faced  my  guests.  A  little  pile  of  them 
before  me  now,  written  in  his  sprawling  hand,  recall 
the  feasts  of  long  ago.  They  served,  these  menus,  to 
set  the  ball  of  conversation  rolling;  for  they  offered 
not  only  food  to  eat,  but  often  food  for  speculation. 
"  Why  did  you  call  it  wild  fish?"  I  asked  him  once, 
pointing  to  the  menu  of  the  night  before.  "Master 
shooting  duck,  calling  wild  duck  :  master  catching 
fish,  calling  wild  fish."    John's  logic  was  irrefutable. 

"  Mutton-beefsteak  "  was,  I  remember,  a  conces- 
sion to  Hindu  religious  scruples.  In  a  land  where  the 
cow  is  sacred  an  Englishman  must  often  be  content 
with  beefsteak  made  -  of  mutton.  It  is  part  of  the 
white  man's  burden.  "Lion  of  mutton,"  until  I 
realised  that  the  vowels  had  been  reversed,  suggested 
the  millenium,  though  with  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
sheep  was  inside  the  lion.  But  "Cherries  Tart  "  had 
a  comfortable  sound,  allaying  all  misgivings.  We 
knew  at  once  that  we  should  find  more  than  one 
cherry  in  the  tart.  Although  "Jam  Pups  "  hinted  at  a 
tragedy  among  my  Airedale's  last  litter,  it  was  really 
an  extension  of  Grimm's  Law  to  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, changing  F  to  P  in  transit.  I  recollect  many 
a  "Sweet  Hamlet"  that  led  to  pleasant  talk  of  plays 
that  we  had  seen  when  last  on  furlough.  The  dish,  of 
course,  was  an  omelette ;  but  why  an  English-speak- 
ing native  of  Madras  should  misplace  his  aspirates 
has  always  puzzled  me.  No  people  in  the  present  day 
except  my  countrymen  find  H  a  stumbling  block, 
though  I  think  it  is  Catullus  who  tells  us  that  illiterate 
Romans  misused  the  letter. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  John's  menus.  One 
niq-ht,  I  recollect  it  well,  he  threatened  us  with  "  worm 
jelly  soup."  This  had  a  forbidding  sound,  and  nearly 
caused  a  panic  among  my  guests.  In  desperation  I 
hazarded  vermicelli,  and  I  was  right  :  no  outraged 
worm  turned  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  plate.  But 
John  was  more  than  usually  unfortunate  that  evening. 
In  the  same  menu  "  munched  beef  "  called  forth  indig- 
nant protest  and  the  unanimous  demand  that  I  should 
buy  a  mincer. 

John,  good  and  faithful  servant,  did  his  best;  and 
though  his  efforts  caused  hilarity  they  were  not  wider 
of  the  mark  than  the  Englishman's  translation  of  Hz 
de  veau  a  la  jardiniere — the  smile  of  the  calf  at  the 
wife  of  the  gardener.  If  his  English  was  at  fault  some- 
times there  was  never  cause  for  grumbling  at  his  dishes. 
Guests  might  come  in  unexpectedly,  but  he  was  un- 
dismayed ;  no  difficulty  appalled  him.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungle  I  feasted  like  Lucullus ;  yet  three 
bricks  formed  his  kitchen  range,  and  an  empty  oil-tin 
served  him  for  an  oven. 

Not  all  Madrasis  are  good  cooks.  There  was  a 
man,  a  melancholy  man,  who  sought  employment  day 
by  day  in  vain.  To  each  new  Sahib  arriving  at  the 
"station"  he  showed  the  "character"  given  him  by 
his  late  master.  It  ran  thus  :  "  Ramaswamy  has  been 
my  cook  for  a  month.  It  seems  much  longer.  He 
leaves  me  on  account  of  ill-health — my  ill-health." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Arising  out  of  correspondence  and  reviews  in 
your  issues  of  30th  August  and  6th  September  inst. , 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  evolve  from  the  clashing  of 
literary  opinions  a  more  virile  style  of  literature?  I 
am  more  particularly  led  to  seek  your  aid  in  reforming 
public  ethics  by  a  cursory  look  at  a  review  of 
Coleridge's  merits,  and  criticism  of  'Young  Visiters.' 

Not  being  a  reader  of  novels  I  would  have  refused 
a  friendly  offer  of  that  booklet,  recommended  to  me  as 
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"most  amusing,"  but  that  The  Saturday  Review 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  what  one  hopes  is  a  more 
intelligent  section  of  the  public  than  the  crowds  in 
public  libraries,  often  provided  by  persons  too  ignorant 
to  know  that  libraries,  as  repositories  of  mental  food, 
can  be  either  stamina  or  a  deadly  drug  for  the  soul. 

I  failed  to  find  any  wit  in  '  The  Young  Visiters  '  or 
any  obscenity  that  cannot  be  dismissed  with  "Honi  soil 
qui  mol  y  pense,"  but  whoever  wrote  it  or  caused  it  to 
be  published  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded  with  an 
O.B.E.,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  public  State  depart- 
ment to  brand  such  citizens  on  the  forehead  with 
"  E.  S.  " — Enemies  of  Society.  What  of  the  millions 
the  Board  schools  cost  to  leave  such  nine-year  imps  as 
disseminators  of  such  spelling  !  Can  you,  sir,  suggest 
what  good  humanity  can  derive  from  the  cost  of  its 
three  editions?  And  the  poison  conveyed  to  its 
readers  whose  time  wasted  on  it  might  have  been 
applied,  or  employed,  in  reading  some  wholesome 
work  of  wit  or  utility  if  such  a  thing  were  published  ! 

After  reading  a  criticism  on  what  would  be  better 
ignored,  it  was  very  jarring  to  see  German  literature 
attacked  by  your  reviewer  of  Coleridge,  who  depre- 
ciates Macaulay's  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
— not  a  very  great  Imperial  calamity,  as  he  owns  that 
Macaulay  did  not  understand  the  sage  of  Konigsberg. 
It  was  there  I  saw  an  opening  to  build  up  British 
literature  by  advocating  before  ponderous  writers  that 
if  they  have  anything  to  say  they  should  do  so  and 
leave  alone  the  sorry  failures  of  the  past  like  poor, 
Melanchthon,  who  thought  that  God  could  only  find 
out  potentates  were  pernicious  after  mortals  took  upon 
themselves  to  depose  them. 

One  would  almost  like  to  suggest  such  themes  to 
our  very  learned  writer,  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier,  but  for 
the  fear,  or  certainty,  of  getting  an  Organo,  with  a 
capital  O,  shot  broadside  at  one's  head. 

An  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  has  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  British  ethics  and 
British  literature.  Will  you  be  its  good  Samaritan  ? 
,  Yours  obediently 

Esther  Dei.aeokce. 

COLERIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  read  with  pleasure  the  tribute  to  Coleridge 
in  your  number  of  September  6,  which  says,  grace- 
full)',  all,  perhaps,  that  a  brief  article  can  be  expected 
to  say  about  a  big  subject.  The  writer  has  dealt 
appreciatively  with  many  sides  of  the  philosopher  and 
bard,  and  could  not,  of  course,  help  dwelling  on  his 
promises  and  performances.  But  after  all,  Coleridge's 
achievements  in  writing  and  in  inspiring  others  are  a 
good  life's  work.  We  owe  to  his  inspiration  a  good 
measure  of  Charles  Lamb,  as  well  as  Hazlitt  and  De 
Ouincey.  Lamb  chaffed  him,  and  was  careful  not  to 
at  tend  his  lectures  in  London ;  but  his  attitude  of 
admiration  and  reverence  is  evident  throughout  the  life 
of  both. 

To  say  that  apart  from  'The  Ancient  Mariner,' 
'  Kubla  Khan,'  and  the  first  part  of  '  Christabel, '  the 
rest  of  Coleridge's  verse  is  "practically  negligible," 
is  surely  too  niggardly  a  verdict.  One  poem,  at  least 
— '  Love  ' — which  begins 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights," 
deserves  addition  to  the  list,  and  the  best  of  the  Odes 
are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by.  They  contain  a  large 
portion  of  that  magic  of  Coleridge  which  criticism  of 
recent  years  has  recognised  as  unique.  Eor  special- 
ists in  metre  he  is  often  wonderful.  An  exacting  critic 
and  a  poet  like  Francis  Thompson  spoke  of  five 
1  (  splendent  poems  as  of  the  highest  rank.  Even  in 
those  which  do  not  maintain  their  high  level  of  melody 
throughout,  such  as  'Lewti,'  there  are  things  said  as 
no  other  man  could  say  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  that 
Coleridge  had  much  of  the  naive  and  happy  vision  of  a 
child,  and  the  defects  of  a  child's  qualities.  //  suit 
toitt,  ft  >><•  tail  rien;  //  est  poete.  lie  did  not  behave 
like  a  man  of  sense  when  he  comes  to  years  of  indis- 
(  ret  ion,  but  he  still  sees  his  dream  as  clearly  as  onlv  a 
child  Can;  he  moves  in  a  poetic  world  undisturbed  by 


shame,  dignity,  or  humour.  I  doubt  if  such  a  man 
would  have  been  happy  with  any  woman.  He  kept 
the  unconscious  selfishness  of  youth.  After  all,  if  he 
had  ever  grown  up,  he  might  have  been  the  first  of 
leader-writers  of  his  time — a  sorry  fate  for  a  poet. 
We  have  a  plethora  of  political  journalists  :  we  need 
poets. 

As  for  his  talk,  I  doubt  if  we  have  missed  much. 
Irritation  would  have  spoilt  our  pleasure  in  this  master 
of  monologue  and  perpetual  preacher.  Walter  Scott 
heard  him  expounding  the  Samothracian  mysteries  as 
the  source  of  all  tales  about  fairies,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  !  " 
The  edition  of  '  Sibylline  Leaves,'  published  by 
Rest  Fenner  in  1 8 1 7,  is  full  of  misprints;  one  of  them 
is  so  aptly  inept  that  it  raises  the  question  whether 
these  disturbers  of  an  editor's  peace  do  it  on  purposei 
Coleridge  wrote  in  '  Lewti  '  :  — 

"  Hush  !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever." 
The  printer  made  ".Hush  !  "  into  "  Slush  !  " 

Yours  sincerely, 

V.  R. 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  only  two  months  ago  that  in  your  columns 
I  was  expatiating  on  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  H.  L. 
Doherty.  This,  the  prince  of  lawn  tennis  players,  is 
now  dead. 

Hierons,  the  Queen's  Club  professional,  is  of  my 
opinion  that  he  is  the  greatest  player  the  game  has 
produced,  but  the  writer  of  Lawn  Tennis  Notes  in 
The  Field  (I  do  not  know  if  it  is  still  Mr.  Wallis  Myers) 
seems  to  doubt  this  because  of  the  "  increasing  diffi- 
culty "  that  he  (Doherty)  found  in  overcoming  the 
aggressive  exponents  of  the  newer  methods. 

-  I  cannot  quite  understand  such  a  criticism.  H.  L. 
Doherty  was  never  beaten  by  any  Colonial  or  American 
player  except  on  one  occasion  at  a  Riviera  tournament 
in  1910,  when  he  had  retired  from  first-class  tennis  and 
was  palpably  unfit.  His  conqueror  in  a  five-set  match 
was  that  most  energetic  American  player,  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander. 

We  can  apply  another  test.  On  every  occasion  that 
they  met,  H.  L.  Doherty  defeated  W.  A.  Larned,  seven 
times  American  lawn  tennis  champion.  Larned,  one 
of  the  greatest  players  ever  seen  on  a  court,  did  not 
defend  his  title  in  1912,  but  in  the  years  previous  to 
this,  although  well  over  30  years  of  age,  he  defeated 
such  varied  exponents  of  aggressive  methods  as  Leroy, 
Karl  Behr,  Clothier,  Beals  Wright,  Bundy,  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander, and  that  "  lightning  "  server,  M.  E.  McLough- 
lin.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  in  view  of  his 
record,  that  H.  L.  Doherty  would  likewise  have  gone 
on  beating  these  players? 

Yours,  etc., 

"  Tournf.broche.  " 

THE  CARNEGIE  LIBRARIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  article  and 
the  indignation  expressed  and  implied  in  last  Satur- 
day's Review  on  Mr.  Carnegie  and  all  his  ways  and 
works.  I  do  emphatically  beg  to  differ  from  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  bv  your  correspondent  concerning 
Free  Libraries.  I  know  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
establishment  of  Free  Libraries  a  great  number  of 
people  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  anv  knowledge  of  art,  literature  and  science. 
I  am  a  working  man,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for-  me  to  be  able  to  peruse  such  periodicals  as  the 
Saturday  Review.  Nation,  Spectator,  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, Nineteenth  Century,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  access  to  such  works  as  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britt.,  Dr.  Murray's  English  Dictionary,  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  &C,  &C.  y\  consider, 
along  with  many  others,  that  Free  Libraries  are  a  boon 
and  a  blessing,  where  you  can  see  all  the  latest  picture 
papers  and  daily  papers,  and  to  Andrew  Carnegie  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.     I  fail  to  know  where  your 
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correspondent  has  been  to  see  the  Libraries  which  arc 
empty  save  for  a  few  idle  novel  readers.  This  is  not  the 
experience  of  thousands,  and  I  can  testily  from  obser- 
vation at  many  Libraries  I  have  visited  that  they  fill  a 
great  need  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  At  W  hitehaven 
we  have  a  beautiful  building — library,  reading  and 
reference  rooms — well  conducted  and  greatly  patron- 
ised and  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  building  of 
the  Palace  of  Peace  was  a  happy  inspiration  and  ideal, 
and  did  not  cause  the  greatest  war  on  earth. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Gill. 

Hensingham,  Whitehaven. 
8th  September,  1919. 

LORD  LEE  AND  "THE  OUTLOOK. " 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  do  not  complain  of  the  criticism  of  myself 
contained  in  your  "  Notes  of  the  Week  "  of  September 
6th,  because  I  am  sure  it  was  written  in  good  faith 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  not  unnatural  misapprehen- 
sion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  am  not,  and  never 
have  been,  the  owner  of  the  Outlook,  although  I  was 
associated  with  its  direction  for  a  few  months  prior  to 
my  joining  the  Government.  Immediately  on  accept- 
ing office,  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  paper, 
including  my  nominal  financial  interest,  and  have  had 
no  responsibility  for  anything  that  has  appeared  in  its 
columns  since  August  16th. 

The  fact  that  my  late  colleagues  on  the  Editorial 
staff  should  have  thought  fit  to  deal,  in  humorous- 
kindly  fashion,  with  my  character  and  physiognomy, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  becoming  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, is,  I  hope,  neither  a  "  startling  departure  "  nor 
any  violation  of  the  ethics  of  journalism. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lee  of  Fareham. 

[We  regret  our  mistake,  but  we  observe  that  The 
Outlook  does  not  give  the  name  of  its  proprietors, 
which  we  think  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  law. — 
En.  S.R.] 

AMERICAN  FILMS. 
To  the  Eoitor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  mis- 
statements contained  in  an  article  by  Sir  Sidney  Low, 
entitled  '  Behind  the  Screen,'  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  August  30th. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  Company  called  "  The 
Famous  Players-Lasky  British  Producers,  Ltd."  The 
writer  states  : — "  The  majority  of  its  directors  arc  also 
on  the  Board  of  the  American  Corporation  and  it  is  that 
Corporation  which  will  shape  the  policy  of  the  British 
Company  and  control  its  affairs.  The  manager  of  the 
American  Lasky  Corporation  and  its  foreign  represen- 
tative arc  both  on  the  British  Lasky  Directorate."  The 
facts  are  as  follows  : — The  British  Company  has  six 
Directors.  One  of  these,  Mr.  J.  C.  Graham,  is  the 
foreign  representative  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  (America).  The  remaining  five  Directors 
are  entirely  British  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
American  Corporation.  Three-quarters  of  the  Prefer- 
ence Shares,  which  alone  carry  voting  rights,  arc  in 
British  hands.  The  policy  of  the  British  Company 
will  therefore  not  be  shaped  nor  its  affairs  controlled  by 
the  American  Corporation  (Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation). 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Company  called  "  Pic- 
ture Playhouses  Limited."  The  writer  states: — 
"  There  is  another  Company  called  Picture  Plavhouses 
Ltd.,  with  almost  the  same  Directorate.  The  manager 
of  the  American  Lasky  Corporation,  a  Director  also  of 
the  British  Producers  Ltd.,  is  on  the  Picture  Play- 
houses Board,  and  is  mentioned  as  its  managing  direc- 
tor, and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  personnel 
is  almost  identical." 

Mr.  Graham,  the  foreign  representative  of  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  (America),  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Clegg,  the  managing  director  of  the  Famous 
Lasky  Film  Service,  Ltd.  (America),  are  on  the  Board 


of  Picture  Playhouses  Ltd.  Neither  of  them  is  men- 
tioned as  Managing-Director  of  Picture  Playhouses 
Ltd.,  nor  does  either  of  them  in  fact  hold  that  position. 
There  are  seven  Directors  of  this  Company  (one  has 
been  added  since  the  formation  of  the  Company)  and 
five  of  these  seven  are  British,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  American  Corporation  (Famous 
Players-Laskv  Corporation). 

At  the  Statutory  Meeting  of  Picture  Playhouses  Ltd., 
held  on  August  23rd,  Major  N.  E.  Holden  (in  the 
chair)  stated  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  voting  power  of  this  Company 
was  British.    I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  speech. 

In  view  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  these 
Companies  it  seems  only  right   that   the   above  facts 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 
I  am  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  C.  Meyer, 
Secretary  Picture  Playhouses  Limited. 

24,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.G. 2. 
5th  September,  1919. 

PROFITEERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  yet  had  the 
courage  to  point  out  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the 
greatest  profiteers  are  the  international  financiers.  We 
all  know  to  what  race  most  of  them  belong,  but  there 
are  others,  who  are  only  too  eager  to  share  with  them 
the  sinister  proceeds  of  "  England's  adversity  is  their 
opportunity  " — for  plunder. 

One  was  notoriously  naturalised  after  the  war  broke 
out. 

If  our  Government  was  only  sincere  in  fighting  pro- 
fiteering, it  would  "go  for  "  some  of  these  gentry,  as 
America  is  doing  in  the  case  of  the  '  Big  Five.'  Many 
of  our  banks  too,  have  profiteered  over  the  War  Loans 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  evoked 
by  patriotic  stunts  and  propaganda.  One  cannot  resist 
the  impression  that  by  the  system  of  War  Loans,  etc., 
the  international  financiers  without  whose  consent  they 
could  not  have  been  successfully  floated,  designed  to 
obtain  control  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation.  I 
write  control,  not  possession. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  prosecute  and  fine  a  small  trades- 
man for  charging  one  or  two  pence  a  pound  more  than 
controlled  price,  and  much  is  made  of  any  such  matter, 
but  the  great  profiteers  have  too  many  personal  friends 
and  tools  among  our  law-makers  for  them  to  fear  they 
will  ever  be  treated  as  law-breakers,  unless  the  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  friends  are  suffi- 
ciently demonstrative  and  frighten  the  Government. 
Then  there  will  be  a  panic  like  the  "  comic  economy 
stunt,"  as  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  calls  it.  Our 
present  plight  is  due  to  control  exercised  by  interna- 
tional financiers. 

S.  G. 

6th  September,  1919. 

THE  PROSE  OF  DE  QUINCEY  AND  RUSKIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me,  as  one  who,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  read  through  those  fourteen  volumes 
of  De  Quincey's  collected  works,  to  express  dissent 
from  the  opinion  in  the  very  able  article  on  De  Quincey 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of,  I  think,  June  7th,  which 
assigned  to  this  great  master  of  English  prose  a  more 
exalted  position  than  that  to  which,  I  hold,  John  Rus- 
kin,  as  the  supreme  master  of  English  prose,  is  right- 
fully entitled.  Much  as  I  admire  the  best  work  of  De 
Quincey,  there  seems  to  me  always  about  its  highest 
flights  and  most  unquestionable  attainment,  something 
artificial,  something  evoked  by  necromantic  art,  a 
w  hiff  of  Eastern  "magic,  of  incense  and  mystic  incanta- 
tions. He  does  not  weave  his  verbal  spells  so  subtly 
and  with  such  musical  effect  about  actual  things,  about 
the  aspects  of  nature,  about  human  affairs  and  the  emo- 
tions of  humanity,  the  splendours  of  art  and  nature,  the 
mysteries  of  man's  moral  being  in  its  relation  to  the 
unseen  and  eternal. 

How  much  vaster  is  the  domain  over  which  ranges 
the  work  of  Ruskin  !      How  much  more  varied,  not 
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only  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  but  in  its  method 
and  its  music  !  Now  a  stately  procession,  moving 
with  pomp  of  sound  and  colour,  a  noble  array  of  mar- 
shalled words,  felicitous  phrases,  exquisitely  melodious 
cadences  that  enchain  the  mind  and  charm  the  ear.  At 
times  an  almost  fiery  flow  of  lofty  eloquence,  in  which 
the  passion  and  deep  feeling  of  intense  conviction 
throbs  and  glows  and  sweeps  the  sensitive  reader  away 
on  its  pulsating  current.  For  one  choice  page  of  De 
Quincey's  prose  there  are  twenty  of  Ruskin's,  touching 
upon  every  beautiful  thing  in  nature  and  every  form  and 
phase  of  human  life  and  thought,  hope,  sorrow,  as- 
piration, faith  and  dread. 

It  is  probable  that  I  am  almost  alone  in  considering 
the  prose  of  Ruskin  matchless  in  English  literature. 
Were  I  not  so  seriously  handicapped  by  age,  infirmity 
and  loss  of  sight,  besides  having  to  trust  entirely  to  my 
memory,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  numerous  passages, 
beginning  with  the  second  volume  of  '  Modern  Paint- 
ers,' written  when  Ruskin  was  a  youth  of  twenty-two, 
up  to  '  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,'  in  his'  later  years,  in 
justification  of  my  opinion.  Let  those  who  disagree 
with  me  read  these  works  again  with  an  open  mind  and 
an  attentive  ear  and  I  think  they  will  be  inclined  to  a 
more  favourable  judgment  of  Ruskin's  rank  as  a  prose 
writer  than  they  have  hitherto  held. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  BUNBURY. 

Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

[Our  correspondent  is  certainly  not  "  almost  alone  " 
in  regarding  Ruskin's  prose  as  "  matchless."  But 
when  it  comes'  to  artificiality,  the  artifice  of  Ruskin 
is  quite  as  apparent  as  De  Quincey's.  But  of  course, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  art  of  language  must 
be  artificial,  like  any  other  art. — Ed.  S.jR.] 

WHO    WON    THE  WAR? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Wade,  whose  "  courteous  "  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  gth  August  has  provoked  so  many 
rejoinders,  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  :  "  The  facts 
remain  that  America  won  the  war,"  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  the  United  States  had  not 
intervened,  the  Allies  might  have  failed  to  beat  Ger- 
many. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  said  that  Belgium  won  the  war, 
and  with  far  more  truth,  because,  undoubtedly,  had 
Belgium  remained  neutral  in  1914,  the  German  army 
would  have  overrun  Northern  France,  seized  the  Chan- 
nel ports,  and  might  have  invaded  England  :  Lord 
Tellicoe  has  admitted  the  weakness  of  the  British  fleet 
in  1914. 

Moreover,  once  in  England,  there  being  neither  guns 
nor  ammunition  for  our  untrained  recruits,  the  German 
troops  could  easily  have  occupied  London,  and  some 
Prussian  Field-Marshal  might  have  witnessed  from  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  the  sacking  of  our  Metropolis  by 
his  Pomeranian  Grenadiers. 

Similar  arguments  might  be  expanded  to  demon- 
strate that  the  war  was  won  by  Japan,  Ttalv,  China, 
or  Portugal  ! 

The  "  facts  remain,"  nevertheless,  that,  single- 
handed,  neither  the  U.S.  Army  nor  the  Belgian  Army 
could  have  beaten  the  Prussian  Army,  or  even  have 
Stood  up  to  it  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

After  all,  history  might  be  re-written  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  "  ifs  "  : 

If  Marshal  Ney  had  marched  straight  on  Brussels 
on  \e,th  June,  1815,  there  would  not  have  been  a  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  Wellington  might  have  been  Napo- 
leon's prisoner. 

If  Long-street  had  attacked  at  Gettysburg  there 
might  not  have  been  to-day  any  United  States  of 
America. 

If  my  aunt  had  been  born  a  boy,  she  would  have 
been  my  uncle. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HSRVBV  niv  Montmorency, 
Blmwood,  PontftC,  Jersey. 


'  THE  YOUNG  VISITERS.' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Was    '  The  Young  Visiters  '    written    by  M 
child?    There  are  two  passages  that  I  have  not  seeil 
quoted  by  any  of  its  numerous  reviewers. 

P.  20  :  "  Then  he  sat  down  and  eat  the  egg  whicl 
Ethel  had  so  kindly  laid  for  him." 

P.  38:  '"Indeed  I  have,'  said  Mr.  Salteena 
'  many  thanks  for  the  same,  and  I  do  hope  Ethe 
will  behave  properly.' 

''  '  Oh,  yes,  I  expect  she  will,'  said  Bernard  witr 
a  sigh." 

These  appear  to  be  beyond  any  child.  On  the  othei 
hand,  there  are  very  precocious  children,  so  much  sc 
as  to  be  termed  abnormal  from  a  developmental  poini 
of  view;  and  the  face  of  the  child  depicted  on  the 
frontispiece  seems  to  be  of  that  order. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Gilbert  E.  Mould. 

Dornoch  Castle, 

Sunderland. 

THE  NATIONALISATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir- — The  nationalisation  of  railways  (or  anything 
else  for  the  matter  of  that)  opens  up  such  a  golden  vista 
for  jobbery,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  th< 
£8  a  weeker  type  of  politician  is  on  the  qui  vive  for  it.' 
Once  that  has  been  done,  then  the  free  railway  pass, 
free  luncheon,  free  hotel  bills  will  begin,  at  first  foe 
themselves,  and  then  after  a  time  for  their  'wives; 
sisters,  cousins  and  aunts,  etc.  ;  for  this  type  of  poli- 
tician has  not  taken  to  politics  exactly  for  "his  health." 
If  possible,  for  useless  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  they 
mean  to  improve  on  the  War  Office  and  R.A.F.,  etc'. 

A  writer  in  the  ablest  London  daily  paper  has  truly 
said  that  formerly  the  House  of  Commons  was  called 
the  "  Mother  of  Parliaments  ";  now  the  "  Daughter' 
of  the  Horseleech  "  would  be  more  appropriate.  As! 
an  example  of  what  nationalisation  of  railways  means, 
take  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  l'Ouest,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government  in  France  in  1910.  The  ball 
began  by  an  accident  near  Angers,  where  a  Radical 
windbag  of  a  greengrocer,  for  his  services  to  the  party, 
was  made  stationmaster,  when  27  were  killed  and  -4 
injured.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  first  year  there 
were  167  killed  in  accidents;  and  the  profits  on  the  line 
disappeared  altogether.  From  St.  Lazare  the  journey 
to  Versailles,  16  miles,  averaged  over  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Luckily  now  there  is  a  new  line  from  the 
Pont  d'Austerlitz.  One  remembers  a  picture  in  7> 
Rire  showing  a  snail  merchant  driving  on  the  road  his 
snails  before  him.  "  C'est  bonne  affaire,"  he  says, 
"  this  is  a  quicker  way  of  going  to  market,  and  much 
cheaper."  One  need  hardlv  say  that  within  a  year 
there  was  a  strike.  What  with  it  being,  firstlv,  a 
means  for  jobbery,  and  secondlv,  for  getting  up  strikes, 
no  wonder  so  much  alien  monev  is  spent  on  the  nation- 
alisation idea.  No  wonder  Tribitch  Lincoln  believed  in 
it.  With  nationalisation  we  can  imagine  the  typical 
/T8  a  weeker  whose  chance  of  getting-  in  arrain  is  very 
slight,  clamouring  for  useless  branch  railways  in  his 
constituency  to  keep  his  seat.  We  shall  have  all  the 
Canadian  logr-rolling  that  has  had  such  sad  results, 
as  English  shareholders  have  learnt  to  their  cost.  It 
was  an  undeniable  fact,  even  before  the  war,  that  a 
warship  .costs  20  per  cent,  more,  if  built  in  a  Govern- 
ment vard,  than  one  built  in  a  private  shipyard;  i.e., 
by  individual  enterprise,  and  not  bv  tin-  State.  In  the 
same  way  railwavs  managed  bv  the  State  will  be  badly 
managed  and  dearer,  for  the  very  simnle  reason  that 
it  will  be  a  case  of  votes;  and,  once  politics  enter  into 
commercial  enterprise,  von  cannot  expect  to  qrt  either 
honestv  or  efTicicncv.  But  that  is  the  verv  last  thiner 
the  a  weeker  or  strike  leader  will  trouble  himself 
about.  In  these  davs  one  man  is  as  trood  as  another, 
and  apparently  a  precious  sigfht  better,  if  he  knows 
less;  and  as  the  country  is  governed  more  and  more 
bv  the  ignorance  of  the  greatest  number,  the  tvne  of 
member  in  consequence  must  become  lower  and  lower, 
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the  detriment  of  the  honest  and  industrious  tax- 
yrers  whose  privilege  it  will  be  to  be  exploited  by 
;m  in  the  name  of  progress,  or  justice,  or  any  other 
2tty  word  that  is  likely  to  bring  in  votes. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

PROFITEERING  IN  FOOD. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
5ir, — As  an  example  of  profiteering  in  food,  I  think 
:  following  prices  paid  for  lunch  for  two  at  a  well 
own  Grill  Room  are  hard  to  beat  :  — 


Hors  d'OZuvres 

4 

0 

Fish   

6 

0 

Sweets 

6 

0 

Savoury 

4 

6 

Coffee  (for  one) 

9 

Whisky  (one  small  glass) 

2 

0 

One  bottle  of  Soda  Water  and 

one  Lemon  Squash 

2 

6 

Couverts 

1 

0 

£* 

6 

9 

much  doubt  if  we  consumed  a  shillingsworth  of 
s  d'eeuvres.  The  fish  consisted  of  two  very  small 
lit,  so  small  that  my  guest  remarked  they  should 
re  been  put  back  in  the  water.  The  sweets  were 
)  ordinary  meringues  and  one  small  cake,  and  the 
oury  was  an  omelette.  These  so-called  "  Grill  " 
ms  are  evidently  to  be  avoided  in  these  days,  as  you 

get  a  lunch  of  very  varied  choice  for  7s.  or  7s.  6d. 
ead  at  any  of  the  first-class  restaurants. 

enclose  my  card  and  remain,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

Lieut. -Colonel. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

'iR, — Your  article  in  defence  of  the  Civil  Servant  will 
e  satisfaction  to  a  body  which,  with  little  reason,  is 
y  the  sport  of  a  degraded  press  living  on  "  stunts," 
why  should  the  fair-minded  Saturday  Review  drag 
:he  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  as  one  round  whom 
picion  has  gathered? 

urely,  if  there  is  one  among  Controllers1  who  de- 
res  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  it  is  Sir 
;ph.  The  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  the  subject  of 
lose  investigation  by  a  Committee,  whose  report, 
le  public,  failed  to  find  ground  for  criticism.  It  is 
eworthy  that  Mr.  B.  A.  Cohen,  K.C.,  in  a  recent 
le  of  the  Times,  bore  witness,  after  long  service  in 

Ministry,  to  the  good  work  done  by  shipowners  in 
Ministry,  even  against  their  interests, 
ontrol  of  shipping  was  only  instituted  when  found 
je  essential  to  the  country's  safety.    It  was,  after 
Armistice,  relinquished  in  the  fullest  manner  possi- 

consistent  with  continuance  of  essential  supplies. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Civil  Servant. 

"  CORRUPTIO  OPTIMI  PESSIMA." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
ir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
iments  on  my  recent  communication  dated  23rd 
fust  last,  may  I  assure  this  gentleman  that  I  had 
intention  of  insulting  our  ancient  ally  Portugal, 
indeed  any  of  the  South  American  Republics.  Al- 
ugh  of  no  national  importance,  as  Mr.  Cunning- 
ie  Graham  rightly  surmises  (in  other  words  not  a 
^litician  ")  I  1  rust  I  am  sufficiently  well  educated 
travelled  to  be  able  to  appreciate  all  that  Mr.  Cun- 
Lfhame  Graham  brings  forth  in  favour  of  the  coun- 
s  he  mentions.  Judging,  however,  by  his  indigna- 
,  I  did  not  word  my  letter  very  happily.  But  any 
ttle  ebullitions  of  temper"  I  possess  are  reserved 
rely  for  the  Trade  Unionist  agitators  in  England, 
>,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  not  only  selfish,  but 
lorably  ignorant  men,  who  have  been  put  by 
■  .scheming  politicians  above  the  law  for  vote 
;hing  purposes, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  V.  W. 


REVIEWS 

AN     AMERICAN  WANDERER. 

Reminiscences.      By  Raphael  Pumpelly.      Holt  and 
Co.,  New  York,  $7.50. 

REPORTING  on  one  of  Mr.  Pumpelly's  earlier 
books,  a  publisher's  adviser  remarked,  "  It 
might  perhaps  be  more  attractive  to  general  readers  if 
it  were  somewhat  reduced  in  size."  That  mild  remon- 
strance might  well  have  been  laid  to  heart,  when  Mr. 
Pumpelly  sat  down  to  narrate  his  long  and  varied 
career.  As  a  geological  and  mining  expert,  and  later 
as  an  archaeologist,  he  has  seen  many  lands  and 
experienced  numerous  vicissitudes.  But  800  mighty 
pages  about  them  !  Mr.  Pumpelly  is  almost  as  deli- 
berate as  the  glacial  epoch.  General  readers,  an  im- 
patient tribe,  will  kick,  it  is  to  be  feared,  against  his 
abridgments  of  scientific  reports,  though  of  interest, 
no  doubt,  to  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  They 
will  yawn  over  his  land  speculations,  over  the  construc- 
tion of  '  On-the-Heights  '  without  a  cent  for  extras 
in  the  builder's  bill,  over  the  education  of  Raphael 
Pumpelly,  junr.  "Too  much  Pumpelly,"  will  be  their 
unanimous  verdict. 

Mr.  Pumpelly's  liveliest  recollections  concern  his 
trip  to  Arizona  in  i860  to  develop  some  silver  mines. 
The  country  was  soon  disturbed  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  student  of  Bret  Harte  or  Mayne  Reid. 
The  Apache  Indians  had  gone  on  the  war  path,  their 
hostility  having  been  provoked  by  the  seizure  and 
hanging  of  five  chiefs  who  had  come  to  a  conference 
with  a  United  States  officer  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
The  settlers  in  outlying  farms  were  slaughtered;  crops 
were  abandoned  and  the  white  population  concentrated 
at  Tucson,  Tubac,  or  some  hastily  fortified  ranches. 
Mr.  Pumpelly's  associate,  Grosvenor,  was  murdered 
when  he  went  out  to  escort  a  waggon  containing  ore, 
and  it  was  uncertain  for  some  time  whether  the  crimi- 
nals were  Indians  or  Mexican  workmen.  Some  friendly 
Papagoes,  however,  read  the  history  of  the  affair  from 
the  tracks ;  it  was  Apaches. 

In  that  lawless  land,  white  desDeradoes  were  almost 
as  formidable  as  the  natives.  The  blacksmith  of  the 
San  Rita  mine,  one  Rogers,  an  escaped  convict  from 
Australia,  attacked  Grosvenor  with  a  knife  when  re- 
fused quinine  for  a  chill,  the  dose  to  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  whisky.  This  worthy  had  a  collecton  of 
human  ears,  and  displayed  it  with  the  sinister  remark, 
"Them's  eighteen  pairs  of  men's  ears.  I've  sworn  I'll 
make  it  twenty-five,  and  two  pairs  is  comin'  from  your 
minej.sabe?"  Death  by  roasting,  while  hung  up  by 
the  heels,  overtook  Rogers  in  Texas  after  he  had  killed 
an  old  man,  his  wife  and  daughter  who  had  befriended 
him,  but  we  are  introduced  to  Williams,  another  sweet 
creature,  and  ex-member  of  Bell's  band,  who  was 
abruptly  dismissed  from  Mr.  Pumpelly's  company  after 
he  had  plotted  with  "One-eyed  Jack"  to  rob  him  of  his 
silver  and  then  shoot  him.  "Give  us  your  hand"; 
was  his  parting  salutation.  "  You're  a  damned  sight 
sharper  than  I  thought  vou  was;  so  long  !  "  Touring 
through  Arizona  some  fifty  years  later  with  his  family 
in  Ford  cars,  Mr.  Pumpelly  appears  to  have  found  the 
surroundings  rather  tame. 

So  primitive  was  old  Japan  in  the  sixties  that  Mr. 
Pumpelly  was  able  to  teach  mining  administrations 
how  to  use  blasting,  and  he  trained  a  school  of  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  the  industry.  His  mission 
came  to  an  end  through  a  reaction  against  foreign 
influences;  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  derived 
much  profit  from  his  long  disquisitions  on  native  man- 
ners and  customs,  which  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
information  conveyed  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  and  many  others.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  his  travels  in  China,  where  he  saw  the  devastating 
results  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  but  missed  that  pic- 
turesque soldier  of  fortune,  his  fellow-countrvman 
Ward.  The  Summer  Palace,  the  tombs  of  the  Mings 
and  trw>  Great  Wall— they  are  as  familiar  to  us  as 
Sandringham,  Westminster  Abbev,  and  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  There  is  a  certain  freshness,  how- 
ever, about  Mr.  Pumpelly's  journey  across  Siberia  in 
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days  when  gangs  of  political  exiles  were  tramping 
wearily  along  and  begging  as  they  went.  The  attach- 
ment of  Siberian  society  to  the  land  will  surprise  some, 
even  if  they  are  prepared  for  its  drinking  and  gambl- 
ing. "While  my  husband  is  losing  at  his  club,"  a 
calculating  lady  said,  "  I  am  just  as  likely  to  be  win- 
ning from  his  opponent's  wife." 

Somewhat  late  in  life,  and  after  what  we  are  bound 
to  confess  seems  to  have  been  an  inadequate  training, 
Mr.  Pumpelly  turned  archaeologist,  with  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  After  a  visit  to  the  Pami 
to  study  the  geological  system  of  North-Eastern  Asia, 
he  settled  down  in  the  oasis  of  Anau,  and  proceeded 
to  delve.  Locusts  eventually  evicted  him.  He  rele- 
gates the  results  of  his  discoveries  to  an  appendix,  in- 
genuously confessing  that  they  have  been  modified  by 
the  findings  of  Mr.  De  Morgan  at  Susa.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  say  how  far  they  represent  a  departure  from 
'The  Civilizations  of  Anau,  Their  Origins,  Growth 
and  Influence  of  Environment,'  since  that  masterpiece 
is,  alas  !  unknown  to  us.  Here  they  are,  however, 
with  Anaus  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  as  neatly  ticketed  as  .if 
they  were  samples  in  a  dry  goods  store.  It  is  all  very 
interesting,  if  all  rather  conjectural,  with  the  stone 
agfe,  transition  age,  copper  age,  and  iron  age  of  each 
civilization.  The  same  thoroughness  of  method 
attends  the  illustrations  of  the  Pumpelly  family  which 
adorn  these  tremendous  tomes.  We  start,  for 
instance,  with  Raphael  Pumpelly,  aged  nineteen,  a 
thinly  bearded  student  of  Freiberg,  and  wind:  up  with 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  aged  eighty,  and  bearded  like  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  with  his  sixteen  living  children  and 
grandchildren,  making  acquaintance,  by  the  way, 
with  Elise  Pumpelly  Cabot,  Pauline  and  other  olive 
branches. 

THE  EAST  AFRICAN  SIDE  SHOW. 

Three  Years  of  War  in  East  Africa.    By  Captain  An- 
gus Buchanan,  M.C.    John  Murray.     12s.  net. 

AS  a  record  of  the  arduous  campaign  in  East  Africa 
Captain  Buchanan's  book  is  most  valuable, 
vividly  illustrating  as  it  does  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions which  his  unit,  the  25th  Royal  Fusiliers,  had  to 
undergo.  The  author's  experience  fits  him  to  describe 
the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  we  had  to  contend, 
for  his  unit  had  to  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  from  Longido  in  the  north  to  the  extreme 
south-east  corner,  where  von  Lettow  made  his  last 
stand.  These  difficulties  are  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  — 

"  Our  greatest  enemy  to  overcome  was  the  ever- 
blinding,  ever-foiling  bush  and  jungle  growth;  our 
second  enemy  was  the  intensely  hot  climate  and  subse- 
quent disease;  the  third  enemy  was  the  shortage  of 
adequate  rations ;  and  the  fourth  enemy  was  the  grim 
tenacity  of  a  stubborn  and  worthy  foe.  There  you 
have  the  four  essential  conditions  which  made  the  East 
African  campaign  a  long  one.  But  undoubtedly  the 
main  condition,  the  one  that  can  never  be  overlooked, 
is  that  in  a  territory  176,210  square  miles  larger  than 
Germany  .  .  .  the  country  was  a  vast  unbounded 
wilderness  of  bush  with  ready  cover  to  conceal  all  the 
armies  of  the  world." 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  author  and  Lord  Cran- 
worth  in  his  Foreword  record  their  admiration  of  von 
I.Htou 's  clean  lighting  and  efficiency.  Certainly  noth- 
ing but  quite  extraordinary  personal  qualities  of  leader- 
ship could  have  kept  his  force  together  for  so  long, 
fighting  as  they  were  under  such  conditions  against  an 


overwhelmingly  superior  enemy.  His  success  is  all  tl 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  Sir  Theodore  Morrisor 
statement  that-  neither  German  civil  servants  nor  a 
tiers  wished  to  fight,  realizing  as  they  did  that  the  fa 
of  the  colony  would  be  decided  in  Europe.  Of  til 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  rations  supplied  Captain  Buc 
anan  speaks  with  entirely  justifiable  bitterness. 

The  interest  of  the  book  is  largely  due  to  the  fa 
that  the  author  is  an  experienced  traveller,  explor 
and  student  of  natural  history.    Lord  Cranworth  tel 
us  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  Captain  Buchanan  wl 
engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Government 
Saskatchewan  in  investigating  the  country,  in  the  fi 
north  of  Canada,  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  studyir 
and  collecting  the  rarer  flora  and  fauna,  in  pursuit 
which  task  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year  hundreds 
miles  out  of  touch  with  the  nearest  white  man.    It  ft 
lows  that  his  account  of  the  natural  features,  nativ< 
and  animal  life  of  German  East  Africa  possess  a  pea 
liar  value.  To  many,  indeed,  these  observations  will  1 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book.    He  notes  til! 
four  distinct  types  of  native  with  whom  we  had  to  deal 
the  Swahili-speaking  tribes,  the  Kavirondos,  the  Kil 
uyus — who  had  greatness   thrust  upon   them  two  < 
three  years  before  the  war — and  the  Masai.    Of  theJ 
the  first-named  were  found  to  be  the  most  intelligei 
and  adaptable.    Big  game  also  are  described,  and  tl 
author's  hunting  expeditions    with    Captain  Selou;,! 
There  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  varieties  of  bircjl 
collected.    Last — but,  as  anyone  who  has  lived  in  tr ; 
Tropics  will  agree,  most  certainly  not  least — come  th, 
pests  of  camp-life  and  trek;  the  common  house  fly;  thij 
blue-bottle  ever  on  the  trail  of  dying  transport  animals 
the  malaria-carrying  mosquito;  the  tsetse  fly,  the  caii 
rier  of  sleeping-sickness ;  varieties  of  ants,  togethe 
with  spiders,  tarantulas,  scorpions,  bees,  snakes  an  j 
mice. 

Captain  Buchanan  has  written  an  interesting  boor1! 
which  makes  us  wish  to  know  more  of  his  travels ;  biii 
we  hope  he  will  not  spoil  his  next  volume  by  the  plat' 
tudinous  reflections  on  life  and  destiny  which  make  u'jj 
his  last  chapter  here.  J 

HOMER  AGAIN. 

Homer.    The  Odyssey.    Vol.  I.  Books  I. -XII.  Trans 
lated  by  A.  T.  Murray.    Heinemann.    7s.  6d.  net 

A CONVICTION  that  the  world  should  remain  sat- 
isfied with  the  institutions  which  prevailed  ii 
our  own  youth  is  a  not  unusual  accompaniment  of  ad 
vancing  years.  Perhaps  it  is  on  no  better  ground  that; 
this  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realise  any  pressing  neet] 
for  a  new  orose  version  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Loel 
editions.  From  the  old-fogey  point  of  view  it  is  satis 
factory,  however,  to  find  that  Butcher  and  Lang's 
translation,  though  barely  mentioned  in  the  prefaton 
note,  seems  to  have  served  Mr.  Murray  as  a  model 
That  stately  simplicity  of  diction  which  provoked  comf 
parisons,  on  one  hand  with  Genesis,  on  the  other,  witi 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  has  been  carefully  maintained. 
In  many  familiar  phrases  the  actual  wording  is  pre-j 
served.  When  variations  occur,  we  are  not  always  in- 
clined  to  welcome  them  as  improvements.  "Flashing- 
eved  "  may  be  philologically  defensible,  but  it  is  lessj 
euphonious  and  less  in  accordance  with  our  ideal  of 
Athene  than  "  yrey-eved. "  "Thralls"  with  its  feudal 
and  semi-patriarchal  associations,  is  far  more  apprOri 
priate  to  the  Homeric  atmosphere  than  the  harsher' 
term  "slaves."  But  our  severest  shock  is  received! 
when  we  find  Nausicaa  addressing  her  august  parental 
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apa, "  thus  conjuring  up  visions  of  a  crinolined  gen- 
ion  for  whom  laundry-work  and  games  of  ball 
Id  alike  have  been  taboo  as  unladylike.  This  is 
iy  one  of  the  cases  in  which  ' '  the  higher  verity, ' ' 
lenan  has  it,  is  best  served  by  departure  from 
al  accuracy. 

/hen  all  is  said,  however,  we  have  here  a  neat  and 
iy  edition,  w  ith  the  Greek  and  English  on  opposite 
es.  It  is  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  a  lazy 
ling  of  Homer,  which  is  several  degrees  better  than 
•eading  of  Homer  at  all — the  probable  alternative 
most  of  us,  if  we  had  but  the  honesty  to  say  so. 

THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Sepoy.  By  Edmund  Candler.  John  Murray. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  In- 
dian Army  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  politico- 
tary  achievements  of  modern  times,  the  worth  of 
;h  was  proved  during  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
lie  present  volume  Mr.  Candler  describes  sixteen  of 
lative  types  of  this  army.  The  work  is  thus  exhaus- 
in  scope,  including  besides  the  familiar  Gurkha  and 
1,  less-known  tribesmen  such  as  the  Hazara  and  the 
na.  Most  of  the  sketches  were  written  in  Mesopo- 
ia,  where  the  author  served  along  with  the  subjects, 
work  clearly  gains  both  in  depth  and  extent  by  his 
ious  familiarity  with  the  atmosphere,  not  only  ol 
Indian  Army,  but  of  the  domestic  life  and  home  en- 
iment  of  these  Indian  soldiers.  It  might  be  urged 
the  book  is  a  little  too  sympathetic  and  insuthci- 
1  critical,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  com- 
it  involves  a  lack  of  generosity  both  to  the  author 
the  men  he  is  describing,  it  must  be  remembered 
Mr.  Candler  is  primarily  concerned  with  his  sub- 
,  not  as  part  of  the  population  of  India,  but  as  sol- 
:  of  the  Indian  Army.  Of  his  picture  in  that  re- 
t  there  is  little  to  be  said  that  is  not  praise.  The 
or  is  as  interesting  as  usual,  and  there  are  frequent 
es  to  illustrate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  types  des- 
:d.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
jspondents  who  have  put  the  ways  and  manners  of 
iast  before  home-keeping  readers. 

BURIED  ALIVE. 

e  Walls.  By  Cecilia  Hill.  Hutchinson.  6s. gd.  net. 

rlE  stone  walls  environing  Petra  Penrose,  the  hero- 
ine of  this  story,  are  such  as  form  an  effectual 
►n  enough.  Her  childhood  is  shadowed  first  by  an 
ss  grandmother,  and  then  by  a  stepfather  of  the 
t  traditional  order ;  relief  being  (very  ineffectually) 
died  by  a  mother  who  sustains  the  role  of  Mrs. 
dstone,  and  a  brother  endowed  with  all  Tom  Tulli- 
i  most  unprepossessing  qualities.  The  dreary 
atony  of  her  life  up  to  twenty-two  is  only  twice 
rupted.  At  ten  she  enjoys  a  brief  season  of  pet- 
from  a  young  man  whose  apparent  neglect  after- 
Is  cruelly  wounds  her.  Three  or  four  years  later 
fenius  for  music,  inherited  from  an  ineligible  father, 
hitherto  sternly  repressed,  is  revealed  to  a  discern- 
teacher,  and  some  months  of  happiness  follow; 
ler  stepfather,  living  up  to  his  character,  intervenes 
Jrbid  all  further  musical  instruction.  That  such 
ment  must  have  an  injurious  effect  is  sufficiently 
sus.  But  that  it  could  produce  the  complete  spirit- 
and  mental  paralysis  here  suggested  seems  to  us 
>ssible.  Bearing  in  mind  Edward  Carpenter's 
:iple  that  love-making  and  altruism  have  little  in 
■non,  we  are  even  less  inclined  to  believe  that  Prince 
•ming  would  have  been  drawn  to  rouse  her  from 
state  of  lethargy,  and  thus  bring  about  a  happy 
tig.  But  we  are  perhaps  most  incredulous  concern- 
her  future  career  as  violinist.  Success  in  this  line 
irely  achieved  without  early  and  systematic  train- 
Yet,  if  improbable  in  outline,  the  story  has  veri- 
litude  of  detail,  also  the  indefinable  quality,  charm, 
a's  schoolfellows  and  mistresses  are  drawn  sympa- 
cally,  but  with  delicate  touches  of  humour.  Even 
rlomestic  conversation  of  her  family  circle  is  often 


amusing  to  read.  The  child  herself,  before  the  blight 
settles  upon  her,  is  an  engaging  little  soul,  and  the 
Essex  marshes,  blending  with  the  sea,  form  an  appeal- 
ing background. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

The  Silver  Bag.  By  Thomas  Cobb.  The  Bodley  Head. 
7s.  net. 

THE  silver  bag  in  question  was  forgotten,  presum- 
ably by  a  lady,  upon  a  gentleman's  toilet  table, 
and  its  presence  there  became  accidentally  known  to 
the  hero,  Valentine  Brook,  who  had  succeeded  a  friend 
in  occupation  of  the  premises.  He  was  induced  to  sur- 
render this  incriminating  article  by  the  wiles  of  a  female 
emissary,  who,  with  a  view  to  matrimonial  enterprise, 
improved  the  acquaintance  thus  begun.  The  prose- 
cution of  her  scheme  brought  Valentine  into  contact 
with  a  lady  of  a  very  different  order,  and  her  own  pros- 
pects of  success,  never  brilliant,  were  destroyed  by  tins 
formidable  competition.  Meanwhile,  the  mystery  of 
the  silver  bag  had  been  causing  suspicion  and  domestic 
unhappiness  in  another  household ;  but  in  the  end  every- 
thing is  satisfactorily  explained,  and  all  parties,  so 
to  speak,  leave  the  court  without  a  stain  on  their  char- 
acters. Although  the  story  thus  summarised  might 
seem  unpleasantly  to  resemble  a  certain  type  of  popular 
play,  it  is  free  from  all  suggestiveness,  and  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  against  the  moral  principles  presup- 
posed. The  style  is  sometimes  crude,  but  the  plot  is 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  certainly  has  an  unexpect- 
ed solution.  Yet  our  interest  is  not  always  maintained 
at  a  high  level,  possibly  because  none  of  the  persons 
concerned  makes  any  strong  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 

A  FRENCH  DETECTIVE  STORY. 

The  Woman  on  the  Trail.  By  Tristan  Bernard. 
Adapted  from  the  French  by  Edgar  Jepson. 
Odham.    6s.  net. 

n^HE  French  author  is  a  man  who  can  be  witty  and 
J_  makes  points  well,  while  Mr.  Jepson  himself 
writes  a  good  deal  better  than  the  average  purveyor 
of  mysteries.  Yet  this  story,  in  which  a  gang  of 
criminals  is  traced  down  by  a  bulky  detective  and  his 
attractive  wife,  the  latter  doing  most  of  the  work, 
does  not  thrill  us  at  any  point.  It  has  ingenious  sur- 
prises and  a  love  interest  bound  up  with  the  criminals ; 
but  the  final  scene  is  a  little  disappointing,  and  through- 
out we  find  ourselves  paying  more  attention  to  little 
touches  of  character  or  description  than  to  the  main 
theme.  Probably  the  detective  story  has  reached  a 
point  when  new  thrills  are  difficult  to  discover,  and  sub- 
sidiary interests  are  creeping  in.  But  in  so  far  as 
these  delay  the  pursuit  of  the  criminals,  they  are  apt  to 
injure  this  kind  of  tale.  The  crime  and  its  discovery 
are  the  real  business,  and  both  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  attract  and  keep  the  reader's  attention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Frank  Harris  Life 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  £2.2;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  .£2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson, 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for   the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application   is  advisable.      Offices :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including  Ceylon  and 
Burma.    Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council.         Medium  8vo.  With 
Text    Illustrations.    COLEOPTERA  :    Chrysomelidae  (Hispinae 
and  Cassidinae)  £1  Is.  Od. 

London  :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.    Bombay  :  Thacker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams  :   "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  are  now  pay- 
ing on  vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth,  silver  12s.,  gold  15s., 
platinum  £2.      Call  or  post  immediate  cash  or  offers, 
mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  Paget,  219  Oxford  Street, 
W.l.    Est.  150  years. 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who  require   a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,   Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands. 


MUSIC. 


P 


ROMENADK 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


CONCERTS. 


TO-NIGHT  and  NIGHTLY,  at  8. 


1R  HENRY  J.  WOOD, 


CONDUCTOR. 


K-f  NEXT  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Wagner,  &c.  THURSDAY— Popular. 

TUESDAY— Slavonic,  &c.  FRIDAY— Beethoven,  4c. 
WEDNESDAY— Operatic,  &c.    SATURDAY — Popular. 

2s.  to  6s.  6d.  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall. 

ROBERT  NKWMAN,  320,  Regent  St.,  W.,  Manager. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

INTUODUCHS    INTO    PHYSICAL    1)1  V !•  I  Ol'M I' NT 

A     NltVV  IMUNCII'LK 


Prevention  of  Con 

It   is   Nature's  final 


Ihe  Key  to  the  Open  Air  Idea  of  Education 
sumption  and  General   Health  Training. 
Secret  of  Vitality. 

MI4.  ARTHUR  LOVBLL,  94  PA  UK  8TKIUIT.  GKOSVHNOK  SU..  W.l 


••THIS  TIMELY  BOOK.' 


THE  RECKONING 

By 

The   HON.    JAMES    M.  BECK 

Author  of  "  The  Evidence  in  the  Case." 


Paper,  2/6  net 


Cloth,  4/-  net 


Mr.  Beck's  former  book  on  the  war,  '  The  Evidence 
in  the  Case,'  probably  did  more  to  influence 
American  favour  than  anything  published  on  the 
war.  His  new  book  has  all  the  literary  qualities 
of  its  predecessor — a  fine,  juicy  rhetoric,  singular 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  and  felicity 
of  illustration  ;  it  has,  in  addition,  generous 
sentiment  and  an  atmosphere." 

—  Times. 


'Mr.  Beck,  who  knows  the  inside  of  American  politics 
as  well  as  any  man  living,  is  afraid  lest  misunder- 
standing should  arise  between  his  Hamlet  and' 
his  Fortinbras,  lest  England  and  America  should 
lose  the  fruits  of  victory  through  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  nettle  strongly  and  tear  it  up  by  the  roots." 

— Daily  Telegraph . 

'  This  timely  book  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  continued  co-operation 
for  disinterested  purposes,  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  po  ities  that  Mr.  Beck  sees  the  one 
practical  realisation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
ideal."  — Morning  Post. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 

PUBLISHERS 


LONDON,   E.G.  4 


A  RESTORATIVE  FOOD 

jytOST  ill-health  is  due  to  weakness 
rather  than  to  the  actual  disease 
of  vital    organs.     The  latter  lack  the 
power    to    work    and  require  vitalising 

influences. 

These  are  present  in  'Bynogen' — a  Food  rich 
in  the  essential  nutriment  needed  to 
nourish,  energise,  and  restore  the 
forces  of  the  body  upon  which  health 

depends. 

'  BYNOGEN  '  consists  of  glycerophosphates 
(organic  phosphorus)  combined  with  con- 
centrated pure  milk  protein  (the  most  power- 
ful nutrient)  and  a  soluble  energising  extract 
of  whole  wheat  and  malt. 


%J  Brings  Health 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  1/9,  3/-,  5/-  and  9/- 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
Established  in  the  City  of  London,  "A. D.  1715 
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MOTOR  NOTES 


Carburation  presents  some  very  interesting  pro- 
»ms,  but  when  the  motorist  has  to  investigate  these 
iring  an  urgent  journey  he  is  apt  to  find  them  exas- 
rating.  Recalling  the  days  of  the  surface  carburct- 
r,  one  may  reflect  upon  the  great  progress  that  has 
en  made  in  vapourising  devices.  The  writer  remem- 
Is  the  patience  he  exercised  with  an  1897  car  having 
carburetter  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  pail.  This 
)rked  on  the  principle  of  exposing  a  large  surface  of 
trol  to  air,  instead  of  drawing  a  spray  of  spirit 
rough  air  as  is  done  nowadays.  With  this  device 
ere  was  generally  more  air  delivered  to  the  engine 
an  anything  else,  and  carburetter  troubles  occasioned 
out  half  of  the  delays  one  experienced  in  those  days, 
ith  the  introduction  of  the  simple  spray  carburetter 
great  advance  was  made,  and  from  that  time  there 
s  been  continuous  experimenting  to  evolve  the  per- 
■  vapouriser.  The  early  single  jet  carburetters  ne- 
ssitated  very  careful  driving.  The  correct  propor- 
>ning  of  air  and  petrol  vapour  supplied  to  the  engine 
is,  of  course,  the  great  object  aimed  at.  By  some  of 
;  first  designers  this  was  anticipated  as  a  very  simple 
itter,  and  attempts  to  produce  what  is  now  called  an 
tomatic  carburetter  were  made  before  the  two  lever 
itrument  was  widely  favoured.  This  was  often  done 
the  incorporation  of  a  spring  valve  intended  to  auto- 
itically  admit  more  air  as  the  engine  speed  increased, 
le  mushroom  valve  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  off  its 
iting  by  the  increased  suction  of  the  descending  pis- 
|  and  to  remain  closed  by  its  spring  when  the  engine 
eed  was  low  and  little  gas  was  supplied  to  it.  The 
inciple  of  the  idea  was  sound,  but,  like  that  of  the  au- 
natic  inlet  valve,  its  theory  was  difficult  to  realise  in 
actice.  A  valve  spring  a  little  too  weak  or  too  strong 
a  little  dirt  on  the  valve  setting  or  stem,  would  up- 
:  the  whole  functioning  of  the  carburetter.  After 


several  variations  of  this  idea  had  been  given  an  ex- 
tended trial,  it  was  generally  recognised  that  the  driver 
must  have  some  control  over  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  carburetter,  and  accordingly  the  two-lever  instru- 
ment made  its  appearance. 

With  a  carburetter  depending  upon  the  driver  for 
the  correct  proportioning  of  petrol  and  air  more  or  less 
constant  manipulation  of  the  two  levers  is  clearly  ne- 
cessary. Probably  few  drivers  control  such  an  instru- 
ment to  the  best  advantage,  but  with  practice  one  can 
obtain  very  satisfactory  and  economical  running  from 
this  type.  While  the  two  lever  carburetter  is  still 
widely  used  on  motorcycles  and  some  light  cars,  it  has 
long  been  displaced  by  a  more  easily  controlled  type  on 
large  engines.  The  attraction  of  a  really  automatic 
carburetter  is  irresistible  to  the  technical  enthusiast, 
and  when  fully  realised  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
satisfactory  type  all  round.  The  tendency  of  design  is 
now  towards  the  multi-jet  carburetter.  This  con- 
tains two  or  more  jets  of  different  sizes,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  supply  an  appropriate  mixture  to  the  engine 
for  all  conditions  of  running.  In  a  correctly  designed 
carburetter  of  the  automatic  type  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
ply the  engine  with  a  wrong  proportion  of  petrol  vapour 
and  air.  While  this  ideal  is  extremely  difficult  to  rea- 
lise in  practice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
recently  introduced  carburetters  are  very  ingenious  de- 
vices. Running  on  the  pilot  or  smallest  jet  one  can  ob- 
tain a  delightfully  slow  "  tick  over  "  from  an  engine, 
even  of  the  single  cylinder  type.  This,  of  course,  saves 
wear,  petrol,  and  noise  when  the  engine  is  running  in 
neutral.  When  the  engine  is  required  to  take  up  its 
load  one  opens  out  on  to  the  second  jet,  and,  for 
severe  hill  climbing  or  top  speed,  or  to  all  the  jets. 
If  a  carburetter  of  this  type  is  designed  to  give  the 
correct  proportion  of  petrol  and  air  on  each  jet  and 
is  intelligently  handled  very  satisfactory  results  can 
be  attained. 
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When  Sunbeam  Owners 
write  thus— 

What  confidence  is  conveyed  in  the 
words  "I  have  no  doubt  the  car  will 
be  equal  to  doing  the  distance  again" ! 

And  this  after  the  car  had  already 
totalled  130,000  miles  as  checked  by 
the  speedometer ! 

Well  merited  is  the  name 


A  16  h.p.   Sunbeam  Car  is  being  used  by  1 
the    Autttmobile    Association    in   connection  ! 
with  their  10.000  miles  Benzole  Test.  I 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.,  Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

MANCHESTER  SHOWROOMS  •  -  106  DEANSGATB. 
London  and  Diitriot  Agents  for  Cars.  J.  Keale.  Ltd..  72  New  Bond  St..  W.  1 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 


OLD    ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


THE  "ARETHUSA 

TRAINING  SHIP 

and  the  Shaftesbury  Hornet  at  Bialay. 
Twickenham,  Ealing,  Sudbury  and  Rayatan, 
maintaining  and  training  1 ,200  beye  A  girla, 

NEED  HELP 

P.trcn,-  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 
PrttUti .    H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
VlfPruUnt:   ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE. 

CWm.»  mnJ  Tr.anrtr :    C.  E    MALDEN  Ess.  MA. 

n.„.™  o/  ■Ar.ik..."  C.»Mh  r  HOWSON  P.  DEVITT.  E.q 
JtbH  S»crH*rUi:   H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN.  HENRY  G.  COPELAND 

7  k.  N.ll.nml  Rt/mf  0//»»  : 

164   .Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


ROMANO'S,  LIMITED. 

The  Seventeenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  Company's  Restaurant, 

Strand,  Mr.  W.  B.  Purefoy  presiding. 

The  secretary   (Mr.   J.   McDonald  Cobban)  having  read  ihe 
notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  i 
read,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  about  it.  | 
You  will  see  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  year,  and  we  are 
asking  you  to  approve  the  same  dividend  on  the  new  capital 
of  ;£G0,000  as  we  paid  last  year  on  the  old  capital  of  ^45,000. 
In  the  balance-sheet  the  distribution  of  shares  is  described  as 
a  special  dividend  of  6s.  8d.  a  share.  It  was  really  more,  how- 
ever, as  the  shares  were  always  at  a  considerable  premium. 
We  have  not  written  any  more  off  our  freehold  property,  etc., 
the  sum  at  which  it  now  stands  being  a  very  reasonable  one, 
namely,  .£,75,000.  We  are  allocating  the  large  sum  of  ^15,000 
to  reserve  fund  as  the  money  is  all  in  our  stock-in-trade, 
which,  you  will  notice,  has  risen  from  .£18,199  to  £,'34,172 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  doing  a  larger  business  we 
naturally  require  a  larger  stock-in-trade,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ridley's  untiring  energy  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  1 1 c  h 
a  valuable  stock-in-trade  in  these  difficult  times. 

We  are  at  present  building  a  new  staff  mess-.'  urn  a  id 
waiters'  room  on  our  own  premises.  When  these  are  completed 
we  hope  to  re-open  the  old  downstairs  grill-room.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  directors  to  keep  this  valuable  room 
closed  so  long,  but  building  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
during  the  war,  and  the  room  could  absolutely  not  be  spared 
till  further  accommodation  was  erected.  We  have  on  hand 
also  a  scheme  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  kitchen,  in 
order  to  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  increased  business.  In 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  our  staff  has  all  worked 
loyally  and  well,  and  that  we  have  not  only  kept  together 
our  old  clientele,  but  added  to  it.  (Applause.)  As  I  mentioned 
before  owing  to  Mr.  Ridley's  energy  and  foresight,  we  have 
considerably  added  to  our  stocks  of  high-class  wines,  liqueurs, 
and  cigars,  so  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  our  customers 
can  rely  on  still  getting  the  best  of  everything  at  Romano's. 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  proposing  a  resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  the  directors'  report  and  balance-sheet  and  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  7\  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the 
share  capital  of  the  company. 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  Bt.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Pulleyn  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Purefoy  as  a  director. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke  and  unani- 
mously approved. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Blakemore  and  Co.),  having  been  re- 
appointed on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Quinton, 

Sir  T.  V.  Bowater  said  that,  before  the  meeting  dispersed, 
he  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders,  to  congratulate 
the  directors  on  the  excellent  year's  working,  and  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  them.  He  also  desired  to  include  in  the  vote 
the  members  of  the  staff  who  had  rendered  such  valuable 
assistance  to  the  directors  during  the  past  year.  He  hoped 
that  they  might  have  an  equally  successful  year  next  year,  or, 
if  possible,  a  better  one. 

The  molion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pulleyn  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


Apollinaris 

NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER. 

NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

The  Apollinaris  business,  founded  in  1872,  is  and  Always  has 
been  a  Britlah  enterprise!    It  now  has  4,503  British  Share- 
holders who  have  Invested  in  it  ovrr  3,000.000. 

BRITISH  OWNED  , 

The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd., 
4.    Stratford    Place.  W.l, 
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THE  CITY 

J alue  of  Victory  Bonds — Old-fashioned  Invest- 
ments—  Argentine  Railway  Stocks  —  Home 
Industries — Rand  Gold — Lucky  Speculators. 

All  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  com- 
lencement  of  dealings  in  the  Funding-  Loan  and 
Victory  Bonds  on  Monday  next.  For  some  weeks 
ealers  have  felt  rather  apprehensive  about  the  open- 
lg  of  business  in  these  securities.  The  impression 
ras  fairly  general  that  investors  had  bought  all,  if 
ot  more,  than  they  wanted,  when  the  loans  were 
isued  in  June-July,  and  while  there  might  be  many 
ellers,  there  would  be  few  buyers.  A  healthier  view 
;  now  taken.  Some  brokers  have  good  buying  orders 
i  hand,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  initial  quotations 
rill  not  be  at  such  a  large  discount  as  was  at  one 
ime  feared.  At  present  the  Five  per  cent.  War  Loan 
5  the  most  favoured  of  its  kind,  because  its  interest 
»  paid  without  deduction  of  income-tax  at  source ; 
ut  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Funding  Loan  and  the 
Victory  Bonds  will  become  strong  competitors.  The 
act  that  Victory  Bonds  are  acceptable  at  par  for  the 
iayment  of  death  duties  is  highly  important  as  a 
deans  of  extinguishing  the  Loan.  For  the  current 
ear  the  death  duties  are  estimated  at  ^33,500,000, 
ind  the  total  issue  of  Victory  Bonds  is  ^360,000,000, 
deluding  conversions.  If  all  death  duties  were  paid 
n  bond  the  entire  issue  would  be  taken  off  the 
narket  in  eleven  years. 

To  the  old-fashioned  investor  the  stock  markets 
nust  be  somewhat  bewildering.  High-class  invest- 
ments with  fixed  dividends  have  suffered  cruel  depre- 
cation, while  extravagant  prices — as  it  seems — are 
>eing  paid  for  "prospects."  Before  the  war  the  nor- 
nally-cautious  individual  expected  to  obtain  a  yield 
►f  about  10  per  cent,  on  Oil  shares,  or  8  per  cent,  on 
he  best  of  them.  To-day  ^4  10s.  is  being  paid  for 
)il  shares  of  jQi  denomination,  which  in  the  most 
avourable  circumstances  will  not  pay  any  dividend 
or  two  years.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Dil  market.  The  Mining  List  provides  many  similar 
nstances,  and  much  of  the  current  buying  of  Rubber 
ihares  will  not  be  justified  by  actual  dividends  before 
he  year  192 1.  Yet  there  is  method  in  this  form  of 
nadness.  With  the  present  high  cost  of  living  and 
high  income-tax,  a  yield  of  five,  six  or  seven  per  cent. 
:o-day  is  equivalent  to  two  to  three  per  cent,  before 
the  war.  Old-fashioned  investments  do  not  provide 
l  living  wage,  and  the  investor  is  forced  to  more 
speculative  means  of  augmenting  his  income. 

Insistent  buying  of  Argentine  Railway  ordinary 
stocks  has  caused  a  pronounced  advance  in  quota- 
tions, which  appears  likely  to  make  further  headway. 
The  railways  are  receiving  higher  rates  for  their  traffic 
in  compensation  for  increased  wages  and  expenses, 
and  at  the  same  time  traffic  is  moving  more  freely, 
now  that  better  shipping  facilities  are  available  for 
exports  and  imports.  Argentina  has  been  starving 
for  imports  of  manufactures  and  of  luxuries  during 
the  war,  and  this  class  of  traffic  should  be  very  re- 
munerative. Here  again  the  buying  represents  a 
recognition  of  prospects  rather  than  immediate  divi- 
dends, as  the  final  distributions  for  the  year  1918-19 
by  the  Argentine  railways  will  be  small.  The  four 
per  cent,  debentures  of  the  three  leading  lines — Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern,  Buenos  Ay  res  Western  and 
Central  Argentine — which  are  well  secured,  stand  at 
about  67  and  yield  6  p.c.  The  ordinary  shares  of 
these  companies,  which  stand  respectively  at  77,  78 
and  61  at  the  time  of  writing,  received  2  p.c.  for 
1917-18,  and  it  will  be  at  least  twelve  months  before 
they  will  yield  6  p.c.  on  the  present  prices.  Yet  the 
buyers  ignore  the  assured  6  p.c.  obtainable  on  the 
debentures,  and  strive  after  the  prospect  of  a  higher 
return  of  income  in  the  ultimate  future.  This,  as  we 
have  suggested,  is  merely  symptomatic  of  current 
Conditions. 


Last  week  mention  was  made  of  the  probability  that 
Brewery  shares  had  reached  the  apex  of  their  rise, 
assuming  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  brewers' 
best  customers,  derived  largely  from  wages  in  muni- 
tion and  similar  factories,  is  likely  to  be  reduced. 
Another  interesting  question  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  arises  in  respect  to  motor  car  companies. 
The  leading  firms  have  done  exceedingly  well  during 
the  war,  and  most  of  them  have  doubled  their  capital. 
They  have  on  hand  orders  for  private  cars  which  will 
keep  them  busy  for  many  months,  and  the  immediate 
future  therefore  is  assured.  Then  they  will  -have  to 
face  serious  competition  from  the  United  States, 
where  cars  are  being  turned  out  for  delivery  in  this 
country  at  prices,  including  freight  and  import  duty, 
which  are  lower  than  British  manufacturers  can  quote, 
having  regard  to  cost  of  labour  and  materials. 

Among  the  many  industrial  shares  receiving  fav- 
ourable attention  are  Roneos,  manufacturers  of  office 
appliances.  The  company  was  adversely  affected 
during  the  war  owing  to  its  foreign  interests,  but  has 
made  a  good  recovery.  Its  financial  year  ends  in 
June.  An  interim  dividend  of  is.  6d.  a  share  was  paid 
in  April,  and  the  final  dividend  should  be  better  than 
that.  With  the  revival  of  continental  business  an 
expansion  of  profits  should  be  experienced  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Other  shares  capable  of  improvement  are 
Alby  Carbide  and  Nitrogen  Products.  The  chairman 
of  the  two  companies  retired  recently,  and  the  sale  of 
his  shares  has  depressed  the  markets.  Amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  companies  has  been  arranged,  and 
will  be  placed  before  shareholders  shortly  for  sanction. 
By  this  scheme  the  combined  capital  will  be  reduced 
by  about  ^400,000  and  various  economies  effected. 
The  business  is  somewhat  speculative,  but  prospects 
are  considered  good. 

Rand  mining  shares  have  been  temporarily  checked 
by  increased  assessment  of  the  companies  under  the 
Miners'  Phthisis  Act;  but  this  charge  should  be 
largely  overset  by  the  enhanced  profits  to  be  ob- 
'tained  from  the  arrangements  enabling  gold  pro- 
ducers to  take  advantage  of  the  exchanges  and  sell 
at  the  most  favourable  market  prices.  At  the  present 
time  an  increase  of  more  than  10  p.c.  in  the  price  of 
the  gold  could  be  realised,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  this  increase  may  be  added  to  profit.  As  a  rough 
example  of  the  effect  of  the  increase  the  return  of  the 
Randfontein  Central  Company  for  August  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  :  The  month's  output  realised 
^171,483  for  an  estimated  profit  of  ^10,136.  An 
addition  of  10  p.c.  of  the  sum  realised  would  make  a 
profit  of  ^27,284.  The  precise  significance  of  this 
arrangement  for  selling  gold  appears  not  to  have  been 
fully  recognised.  It  makes  a  remarkable  difference  to 
some  of  the  low  grade  mines,  which  have  been  earning 
a  very  small  profit  on  a  large  output.  West  African 
and  Rhodesian  gold  producers  are  to  receive  the  same 
advantages. 

Although  textile  shares  have  experienced  a  substan- 
tial rise,  the  brokers  who  are  in  touch  with  the  indus- 
try take  optimistic  views.  A  good  deal  of  the  recent 
buying  has  been  speculation  for  a  quick  profit,  but 
on  any  reactions  such  shares  as  Fine  Spinners, 
Bleachers  and  Calico  Printers  should  be  worth  taking 
up.  It  is  stated  that  the  volume  of  business  booked 
and  in  sight  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  entire  industry 
fully  occupied  at  remunerative  rates  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Shareholders  in  Price's  Patent  Candle  bought  on 
very  favourable  terms.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  £\6  shares  stood  at  about  ^45.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  "knowing"  buyers  at  ^50  to  ^54. 
A  subsequent  jump  of  about  £.2$  in  the  quotation  indi- 
cates how  well  informed  were  those  buyers.  Leakage 
of  information  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  operates 
harshly  on  the  unwary  shareholder  who  sells  for  £50 
a  share  which  the  buyer  knows  to  be  worth  £&o. 
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should  be  typewritten. 


MOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Lord  French  is  not  a  man  of  initiative,  and  we 
ust  therefore  take  it  that  he  has  been  ordered  by  the 
overnment  to  act  strongly  and  promptly  in  putting 
•wn  the  Sinn  Feiners.  Ireland  is  simply  overflowing 
ith  prosperity  ;  there  never  was  so  much  money  in 
e  banks,  and  consequently  so  much  real  contentment 

farm  and  cottage.  Stockbrokers  tell  us  that  invest- 
fnt  orders  keep  coming  in  from  Ireland.  A  friend 
■ites  :  "  Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  some- 
ing  must  be  done."  Ireland  is  always  in  a  state  of 
fll  war,  and  always  will  be  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
gree ;  and  nothing  need  be  done  except  protect  life 
d  property  and  punish  rebels.    The  establishment  of 

Irish  Parliament  will  merely  mean  the  opening  of  a 
w  chapter  of  Irish  discontent. 

Both  Lord  Fisher  and  Admiral  Yon  Tirpitz  maintain 
it  the  defensive,  or  non-offensive,  strategy  of  their 
ets  was  a  mistake.  Lord  Fisher  thinks  we  should 
ve  landed  an  army  in  Pomerania  :  Von  Tirpitz  is  sure 
Jt  the  German  fleet  should  have  provoked  big 
ttles,  or  threatened  our  shores.  When  two  such 
ignates  agree  in  condemning  their  respective  fleets, 
ty  must  be  right,  some  might  conclude.  But  then  it 
ould  be  remembered  that  both  Lord  Fisher  and  Von 
rpitz  were  relieved  of  their  commands  hy  their 
wernments.  What  did  Lord  Fisher  do  to  win  the 
r?  Did  he  help  Mr.  Churchill  to  win  the  Dardanelles 
pedition  ?  Was  Lord  Fisher  responsible  for  the  non- 
pearance  of  Admiral  de  Robeck  before  the  Darda- 
lles  the  day  after  the  battle  in  April,  1915,  when  we 
w  knew  that  the  Turkish  forts  had  no  more  ammuni- 
n,  and  could  have  been  silenced  in  an  hour?  If  it 
is  Lord  Fisher  that  told  Admiral  de  Robeck  not  to 
urn,  we  think  the  less  Lord  Fisher  says  about  the 
mders  of  other  people  the  better. 

How  a  man  who  has  once  escaped  from  the  clutches 
the  Bolsheviks  ran  he  such  a  fool  as  to  put  himself 
ain  within  reach  of  their  knives  and  bullets  is 
tounding.  Yet  that  is  what  the  simple-minded  Mr. 
*lmg  did  :  and  it  looks  as  if  the  poor  man  had  paid 
th  his  Bfe  for  his  folly.  Keeling  was  a  genuine 
d  accomplished  British  artisan,  in  the  lithographic 


line.  He  spent  five  years  amongst  the  Russian  work- 
ing-men, the  last  two  under  the  Bolsheviks.  He  wrote 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experience,  which,  in 
his  simplicity,  he  thought  would  rouse  the  British 
working-men  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Russian 
victims  of  Bolshevism.  Quite  the  contrary  happened. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  his  book ;  and  when  he 
addressed  two  or  three  meetings,  he  was  more  or  less 
insulted,  and  told  he  was  a  liar,  in  the  pay  of  capitalists. 
Then  came  the  supreme  stupidity  of  going  back  to 
Russia  in  company  with  Mr.  Goode,  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  to  try  and  bring  the  Bolsheviks  to  reason. 
Mr.  Goode,  of  course,  was  feted  and  caressed  :  Mr. 
Keeling  has  disappeared,  like  the  Tsar. 

The  Crusade  against  Bolshevism  (for  that  is  what 
our  North  Russian  Expedition  is)  must  be  dropped  for 
want  of  money ;  crusades  are  luxuries.  As  we  said 
last  week,  America  is  the  only  country  rich  enough  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  crusade.  We  think  that  it 
would  be  worth  America's  while  to  crush  Bolshevism, 
and  take  in  return  a  financial  protectorate  over  Russia, 
whose  riches  in  minerals  are  undeveloped.  But  the 
United  States,  though  only  scratched  by  the  war,  are 
politically  in  an  unhappy  condition,  which  for  the 
moment  stops  all  foreign  adventures.  Republicans  are 
fighting  Democrats  to  the  death  over  the  League  of 
Nations.  Besides,  the  Americans  are  beginning  to 
have  their  labour  troubles,  not  unlike  our  own,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Boston  police  strike,  and  the  threat  of  a 
sympathetic  universal  strike.  Altogether  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  in  the  crusading  vein  to-day. 

We  may  leave  Mr.  Churchill  to  make  his  own  defence 
at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way  to  his  assailants  in 
the  Press  and  in  Parliament.  Meanwhile  we  can  only 
describe  the  abandonment  of  Russia  to  its  inexpressibly 
tragic  fate  as  a  deplorable  confession  of  impotence  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians  of  civilisation.  The  Russian 
expedition  was  not,  as  the  Nation  asserts,  levying  war 
on  "  the  idea  of  Communism,"  but  on  murder  and  rob- 
bery, on  the  torture  and  starvation  of  the  majority  by  a 
small  band  of  fiendish  desperadoes.  Let  us  not,  as 
usual,  cloak  our  impotence  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
specting the  principle  of  "  self-determination."  We 
can't  afford  the  men  or  the  money  to  crush  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  "  and  there's  an  end  on't."  It  looks  bad 
for  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  return  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  for  Widnes  by 
a  small  majority  is,  of  course,  the  reaction  from  the 
ecstasy  of  December,  191 8  :  and  though  such  a  reaction 
is  a  sign  of  health  in  the  body  politic,  we  regret  it. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  man  than 
Mr.  Smillie  because  he  seems  to  be  less  so.  The  smug 
appearance  and  mild  manners  of  a  bourgeois  conceal 
reckless  ambition  and  inordinate  conceit.  Mr.  Smillie 
is  shaggy  and  a  little  blunt  in  his  style  of  address  :  both 
men  are  "out  for"  the  same  thing;  the  rule  of  the 
Soviet,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Trade  Union,  singly  and 
collectively. 

Have  we  not  Soviet  rule  already,  a  veritable  Labour 
Government,  in  power,  though  not  in  office?  We 
have,  in  fact,  two  Parliaments;  one  meets  at  West- 
minster, and  passes  unconsidered  trifles,  called  Acts  or 
Laws.  The  other,  which  meets  in  Glasgow  or  New- 
castle or  Nottingham,  passes  resolutions  telling  the 
Government  what  it  must  do  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  must  be  instantaneous  withdrawal  from  Russia, 
says  the  Labour  Parliament,  and  a  repeal  of  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Act :  there  must  be  a  levy  on  capital ;  there 
must  be  Nationalisation  of  Mines ;  and  there  must  be 
"  self-determination  "  (Anglicd  Home  Rule)  for  Ire- 
land. Our  only  consolation  is  that  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Smillie,  Henderson  and  Co.,  like  the  Kaiser  and  all 
other  autocrats,  can't  resist  the  temptation  to  abuse 
their  power.  This  will  in  time  provoke  resistance  from 
the  majority  of  men  and  women,  which  will  unhorse 
these  "beggars  mounted,"  who  ride  their  steeds  to 
death. 

As  a  rule  the  Labour  members,  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Brace  and  Adamson,  coo  like  doves  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  Trade 
Congress  they  toe  the  line  of  the  extremists.  An  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson, 
a  sturdy  individual,  who  sticks  to  his  guns.  Mr. 
Clynes,  too,  has  the  courage  to  face  the  Smillies  and 
their  pack  of  obedient  booers  and  applauders.  Mr. 
Clynes  made  a  really  statesmanlike  speech  at  Glasgow. 
He  said  with  wisdom,  "This  is  an  old  country,"  and 
reforms  or  revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  quickly.  "You 
yourselves,"  he  told  the  delegates,  "announce  that 
you  can  be  led,  but  not  driven.  Why  can't  you  sup- 
pose that  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  are  like  your- 
selves in  this  respect?  You  must  try  to  convince,  not 
coerce  them  ;  you  must  show  them  by  argument  that 
you  are  not  aiming  at  a  class  dictatorship,  but  at  the 
national  welfare."  All  this  is  the  soundest  sense,  and 
seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  appears  to  be  the  only 
man  in  the  front  rank  of  politics  who  has  the  courage 
to  tackle  Mr.  Smillie,  and  we  wish  more  power  to  the 
ducal  right  arm.  The  Duke  roundly  charges  Mr. 
Smillie  with  unpatriotic  and  disloyal  conduct  during 
the  war,  and  with  a  present  design  to  stir  up  a  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  to  upset  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  to  substitute  the  rule  of  the  Russian  Soviet.' 
The  Duke  does  not  charge  the  Executive  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  with  being  subsidised  by  Bolshevist  gold, 
possibly  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  Bolsheviks 
have  no  gold.  But  what  a  chance  is  now  being  missed 
by  Ihe  other  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  !  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Milner,  Lord 
Curzon,  have  all  won  a  foremost  position  in  public  life 

their  pulpits  are  there,  waiting  for  them.  Yet  they 
are  "  dumb  dogs,"  every  one.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion?    Is  it  indolence,  or  cowardice,  or  what? 

Rritish  manufacturers,  having  tested  the  sweets  of 
Protection  during  the  War,  are  in  no  mood  to  return 
to  the  phiin  and  homely  fare  of  Free  Imports.  They 
;nr  accordingly  besieging  Sir  Auckland  Gcddcs  with 
deputations,  all  asking  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
manufactures.  So  far  as  American  motors  arc  con- 
cerned, it  doesn't  matter  what  happens,  as  a  motor  is 
an  article  of  luxury,  except)  of  course,  motor  tractors 


and  lorries,  which  being  instruments  of  production, 
and  therefore  raw  material,  ought  to  be  admitted  duty 
free,  or  with  a  light  duty.  American  Waltham  watches 
and  clocks  are  better  than  anything  Clerkenwell  pro- 
ducts ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  are 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury.  But  with  regard  to 
clothing  and  hosiery,  we  are  in  favour  of  their  admis- 
sion, for  if  prices  don't  come  down  in  our  shops,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  large  classes  to  live  decently.  Trade 
Union  leaders,  however,  are  already  denouncing  the 
swamping  of  this  country  with  cheap  foreign  goods; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  expect  Britain  will 
shortly  be  more  Protectionist  than  America. 

We  wish  that  some  financial  expert,  Mr.  Hartley!; 
vVithers  or  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodenough,  would  explain  pre- 
cisely how  our  inflated  currency  is  to  be  reduced.  We 
can  imagine  the  thing  being  done  by  a  Dictator.  We 
can  see  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte  calling  in  a  thous- 1 
and  million  "treasury  "  notes  and  making  a  bonfire  of 
them;  issuing  an  edict  that  no  manual  labourer  shall 
receive  more  than  ^5  a  week  and  that  for  piece-work ;  J 
promulgating  a  command  that  all  prices  of  commodities 
shall  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Such  arbitrary  meas- 
ures would  deflate  our  currency,  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing-, and  rehabilitate  the  exchanges,  as  quickly  as  a 
puncture  with  a  pop  reduces  a  tyre  to  flatness.  But  it 
wants  a  dictator  to  do  these  things.  It  is  no  use 
preaching  economy  and  increased  production  to  the ]! 
masses.  They  don't  listen;  they  don't  understand,' 
and  they  don't  want  to  understand.  So  long  as  they, 
can  go  on  raising  wages  they  don't  care  a  button  about- 
high  prices.  It  is  only  when  prices  soar  higher  than' 
wages  that  the  crash  will  come.  Then  deflation  may 
arrive ;  not  before. 

The  figures  given  by  Sir  Laming  Worthington  Evans 
(Worthy-for-Short)  about  pensions  are  stupendous.. 
In  addition  to  the  1,500,000  pensions  already  given,, 
the  Minister  of  Pensions  expects  at  least  another' 
700,000  claims,  making  in  all  2,200,000  pensioners.  As 
we  may  take  it  that  no  pension  is  less  than  ^100  a 
year,  that  makes  a  total  annual  pension  list  of  220 
millions  a  year.  Add  this  to  the  500  millions  for  debt 
charge,  150  millions  for  Army  and  Navy,  and  200 
millions  for  Civil  Service,  Civil  List,  Education,  Bread 
Subsidy,  and  Housing,  and  we  get  a  total  revenue  to 
be  raised  of  just  short  of  (it  will  probably  be  more 
than)  1,100  millions  a  year,  which  is  more  than  five 
times  the  revenue  raised  before  the  war.  With  declin- 
ing production,  due  to  an  idle  and  pleasure-loving 
proletariat,  how  is  that  revenue  to  be  raised?  As  the 
income-tax  is  at  present  levied,  tos.  in  the  £  won't  do 
it,  nor  even  T2S. 

One  certain  result  of  this  terrible  financial  prospect 
will  be  the  export  or  emigration  of  our  most  valuable 
asset,  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  of  brains  and 
energy.  If  you  take  away  from  a  man  by  taxation  us. 
or  13s.  out  of  every  pound  that  he  makes,  and  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  remaining  8s.  by  the  high 
prices  of  Protection,  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  he 
that  clever  and  adventurous  men  will  go  to  other 
countries — to  North  or  South  America,  to  South 
Africa,  to  Canada,  or  to  Australia  or  even  to  Germany 
or  Russia.  Britain  will  then  become  a  country  of  poor 
rentiers,  and  State  pensioners,  and  may  decline  as 
rapidly  as  Spain.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to 
make  the  manual  workers  bear  their  share  of  taxation,  y 
A  stamp-tax  on  all  payments  and  receipts,  of  wages  as  j 
well  as  goods,  is  the  onlv  wise  proposal  we  have  seen,  »■ 
as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious. 

Lord  Kothermere  lias  put  his  finger  on  the  heart  of 
the  economic  situation  when  Ire  says,  in  the  Sunday 
Pictoridl.  thai  the  nation  has  not  progressed,  but  gone  | 
baclc,  since  1014.  The  Government  has  taken  8,000  1 
millions  from  one  class  of  the  community  and  trans-  | 
ferred  it  to  another.  That  may  be  said  to  be  ruin  for  1 
one  class  and  riches  for  another.     But  the  goods  puf» 
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:hased  with  the  money  have  disappeared,  blown  away 
:rom  guns,  and  swallowed  as  food  or  drink,  or  worn 
nit  as  clothes.  That  is  sheer  loss.  Against  this  has 
;o  be  set  as  an  asset  that  we  have  broken  the  back  of 
Germany.  But  we  have  ruined  ourselves  in  doing  it. 
Sefore  we  talk  of  a  new  world,  we  must  recover  the 
>ld  world,  the  position  we  were  in  before  August,  191 4. 

Most  of  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
er's  reckless  and  absurd  speeches  during  the  General 
Election  of  December,  1918.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
)lenty  of  time  in  Paris  to  compare  his  promises  with 
he  possibilities,  and  when  he  came  back  to  address  the 
louse  of  Commons  he  changed  his  tune  with  charac- 
eristic  ease.  ' '  The  country  fit  for  heroes  ' '  was 
juietly  transformed  into  "  a  country  suffering  from 
hell-shock  ";  and  "  the  new  era  "  was  -  re-christened 
'the  Road  to  Ruin."  All  this  would  be  amusing, 
vere  it  not  so  tragic  and  dangerous.  We  partly  agree 
vith  Lord  Rothermere  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  left  in 
ibsolute  control  of  a  huge  majority,  was  guilty  of  a 
:ulpable  complaisance  or  an  undue  deference  towards 
he  Prime  Minister. 

Be  the  fault  whose  it  may  have  been,  Lord  Rother- 
nere  is  on  sure  ground  when  he  says  that  the  Prime 
Minister  must  act  economy,  not  merely  talk  it.  The 
ibsurdly  expensive  Education  Act,  which,  whilst  calling 
ipon  tax-  and  rate-payers  for  more  money,  proposes  to 
withdraw  from  the  labour  market  youths  up  to  the  age 
>f  eighteen,  must  be  jettisoned.  The  -Housing  diffic- 
ulty has,  we  believe,  been  exaggerated.  It  is  said 
hat  a  million  houses  are  wanted,  and  as  with  present 
wages  and  cost  of  materials  a  house  can't  be  built  under 
£1,000,  that  means  an  expenditure  of  a  thousand  mil- 
ion  pounds.  Where  are  they  to  come  from  ?  Hous- 
ng  and  education  are  excellent  things  :  but  we  can't 
fford  them  :  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
loth.  They  must  be  postponed,  until  we  have  re- 
overed  the  financial  solvency  of  191 3.  The  provincial 
atepayers  are  already  beginning  to  revolt  against  these 
>ocialist  schemes.  The  London  ratepayers  must 
ollow  suit. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  cavil  at  the  Prime  Minis- 
er's  taking  his  needed  and  well-earned  holiday  in 
rrance,  for  "  the  country  fit  for  heroes"  has,  as  we 
►redicted  nearly  a  year  ago,  become  a  country  fit  for 
lobody  else ;  and  we  are  not  sure  the  heroes  find  it  an 
igreeable  place  to  live  in.  But  we  can't  help  recalling 
vith  a  smile  the  fuss  made  by  the  Radical  papers  about 
}ueen  Victoria's  residence  at  Balmoral  and  the  neces- 
ity  thereby  imposed  on  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other 
ifHcials  of  travelling  up  to  Aberdeenshire.  What  a 
waste  of  great  men's  time,  and  what  a  labour  entailed 
>n  the  G.O.M.  by  a  selfish  old  lady  !  Such  was  the 
urthen  of  the  Radical  song.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
ives  for  months  in  Paris  and  then  goes  to  Deauville, 
where  he  compels  the  attendance  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
ind  generals.  The  spectacle  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
>ir  Robert  Home,  and  Lord  Allenby,  dancing  attcn- 
lance  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  French  watering- 
>lace  can't  be  beaten  by  Tsar  or  Kaiser  or  King. 

We  are  quite  relieved  to  find  that  Chesterfield  House, 
ecently  rented  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rox- 
>urghe,  has  not  been  bought  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  but 
»y  Lord  Lascelles,  the  heir  of  Miser  Clanricarde's 
nillion.  Chesterfield  House  was  a  fine  mansion,  as 
milt  by  the  great  Earl,  with  a  large  garden  in  the 
ear,  and  extended  porticoes  of  classic,  pillars  flanking 
he  courtyard.  But  then  came  the  Magniacs  (of  Jar- 
line  Matheson)  and  sold,  first,  the  garden,  which  be- 
;ame  Chesterfield  Gardens;  and  then  slices  of  the 
ourtyard,  on  the  right  to  Lord  Leconfield,  on  the  left 
o  Tress  Barry  (of  Mason  and  Barry's  Copper  Mine), 
vho  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Sir  John  Eller- 
nan.  Lord  Ix:confield's  ugly  house,  recently  used  by 
he  American  Club,  is  also  for  sale.  So  passes  the 
flory  of  the  old  world. 


It  is  stated  that  Lord  Leverhulme  has  bought  Moor 
Park,  once  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
brother  of  Warwick  the  King-maker,  last  the  home  of 
Lord  Ebury,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  first  Duke  of  West- 
minster. What  else  is  Lord  Leverhulme  going  to  buy? 
What  is  safe  from  the  cheque-book  of  this  leviathan 
soap-boiler?  Having  bought  the  island  of-  Lewis  from 
the  Matheson  family,  he  has  stirred  up  a  tiny  revolu- 
tion in  the  island.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  a  philanthro- 
pist as  well  as  a  plutocrat,  and  is  determined  that  other 
men  shall  grow  rich,  not  so  rich  as  himself,  of  course, 
but  richer  than  before,  in  the  way  he  will  teach  them. 
But  the  Gaelic  crofters  of  the  Lews  don't  want  to  grow 
rich  in  Lord  Leverhulme 's  way.  "  You  shall  grow 
rich,"  says  Lord  Leverhulme,  "by  canning  fish  in  fac- 
tories, as  well  as  catching  them  in  little  boats.  I  will 
build  the  factories,  and  also  model  cottages ;  but  you 
must  come  away  from  your  smoky  hovels,  and  absurd 
crofting  farms." 

To  which  the  men  of  Lews  reply  that  they  don't  want 
to  be  made  rich  in  Lord  Leverhulme's  way,  and  that 
they  prefer  their  smoky  cabins  and  little  crofts  to  Lord 
Leverhulme's  canning  factories  and  model  cottages. 
Strange  perversity  of  mankind  !  And  what  a  lack  of 
imagination  on  Lord  Leverhulme's  part  to  suppose  that 
Lancashire  and  the  Lews  would  see  things  from  the 
same  point  of  view  !  Not  the  least  amusing  (and  sig- 
nificant) incident  of  this  island  war  is  related  by  the 
parson,  who  tells  us  that  the  new  laird,  redolent  of 
Sunlight  soap,  has  closed  the  park  of  Stornoway 
Castle,  which  Lady  Matheson  always  opened  to  the 
public.  The  gardens  are,  or  used  to  be,  very  beautiful 
and  well  kept. 

The  appearance  of  a  Government  newspaper  is  the 
sure  herald  (whether  The  Daily  Herald  or  another)  of 
the  advent  of  tyranny.  All  the  tyrants  have  had  their 
daily  bulletin.  The  Napoleons  had  their  Moniteur,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Tsar  had  their  organs.  The  new 
tyrant,  the  Socialist  State,  has  now  got  The  Future, 
and  it  is  an  evil  omen.  A  Government  newspaper  is 
always  a  liar;  if  it  gives  nothing  but  news,  the  news 
is  just  what  the  Government  wishes  the  public  to  be 
told.  If  the  news  be  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
and  interpretation,  the  deception  is  doubled,  because  it 
is  merely  the  Government  gloss  on  what  it  wishes  to 
be  accepted  as  news.  There  is  a  delirious  nonsense 
about  The  Future,  which  suggests  a  new  pen  in  the 
realm  of  political  fiction.  The  old  Fabians  are  too 
tired  and  too  empty  to  pump  up  this  fire-stream  of 
mendacity.  Can  it  be  Sir  William  Sutherland,  trying 
his  'prentice  hand?    The  stuff  smacks  of  Limehouse. 

The  joke  of  this  new  journal,  which  is  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  town,  is  that  its  forcible-feeble  indictment 
of  the  "  old  world  "  is  in  truth  the  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  For  it  sweeps  into  the  dust-bin  all 
the  pet  reforms  of  our  present  Prime  Minister,  land 
taxation,  super-tax,  sickness  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  the  whole  string  of  nostrums  that  we  were 
told  would  create  "  a  new  world  "  as  long  ago  as  1906. 
Whether  the  artist  be  Mr.  Meyers  (the  Editor  of  '  The 
Future  '),  or  Sir  William  Sutherland,  he  is  a  bungler 
at  his  trade,  for  his  brush  has  bespattered  his  patron 
quite  as  generously  as  the  sinners  of  "  the  old  world." 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  told  the  world  in  a  little 
brochure,  which  he  published  about  a  year  ago  against 
conscription,  that  in  five  or  ten  years'  time  the  men 
who  have  fought  in  this  war  will  have  forgotten  its 
horrors,  and  be  quite  ready  to  fight  again.  Sir  Ian 
tells  us  this  after  an  experience  of  some  ten  cam- 
paigns. Nevertheless  we  do  not  believe  him.  This 
war  was  quite  exceptional  in  every  way,  in  ferocity, 
in  intensity,  in  expense  of  life  and  money.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  will  be  another  war  between 
Great  Powers  so  long  as  any  considerable  number  of 
men  who  have  fought  in  this  war  are  of  the  military 
age,  that  is,  under  fifty — that  is  to  say,  for  the  next 
thirty  years;  what  is  called  a  generation.  This  is  just 
as  well,  for  serious  quarrels  are  cropping  up  already 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
France,  and  Italy.  How  long  the  struggle  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  can  be  postponed,  who 
can  say  ?  We  fear  that  it  is  one  of  those  conflicts 
that  are  inevitable.  From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  and 
setting  sentiment  aside,  England  ought  to  side  with 
Japan — but  she  won't. 

There  has  been  a  new  discovery  of  pearls,  not  in  the 
oyster-beds  of  Ceylon,  but  in  the  intestines  of  cows 
(commonly  called  "tripe")  imported  from  America. 
This  is  bad  news  for  the  Food  Controller,  for  certainly 
all  the  cows  in  the  country  will  be  eviscerated  to  supply 
the  factory  and  munition  girls  with  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings. We  like  tripe,  especially  a  la  mode  de  Caen, 
but  we  shall  abstain  from  it  for  the  present,  as  we  are 
not  anxious  to  emulate  Cleopatra,  or  to  offer  to  our 
digestive  function  what  the  analyst  describes  as 
"  formative  capsules." 

Some  weeks  ago  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
troller of  Coal  Mines,  who  is  also  Controller  of  Fuel 
and  Lighting,  calling  his  attention  to  the  enormous 
consumption  of  electric  light  by  drapers  and  tobac- 
conists and  restaurants  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
people  to  luxurious  expenditure.  We  asked  the  Coal 
Controller  whether  he  thought  that  domestic  consump- 
tion ought  to  be  stinted  in  order  that  Selfridge's  win- 
dows might  be  illuminated  at  11  p.m.  We  have  re- 
ceived as  answer  that  "the  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  decided  not  to  make  any  further  order  re- 
stricting the  use  of  electricity  at  present."  And  the 
Government  pretend  to  be  in  earnest  about  personal 
economy,  and  curtailing  expenditure  on  luxuries  !  In 
this  way  all  the  quietude  and  refinement  of  English 
family  life  are  being  sacrificed  to  cater  for  the  brawling 
vulgarity  of  Piccadilly  Circus  and  Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

The  war  has  given  opportunities  to  all  the  franc- 
tireurs  of  which  the  British  nation  is  so  prolific.  Out  of 
the  limelight,  and  in  the  most  amazing  circumstances, 
individual  Englishmen  have  performed  deeds  that 
D'Artagnan  himself  might  have  envied.  There  is  a 
story  of  one  irredeemable  hero,  whose  hobby  was  lead- 
ing forlorn  hopes.  Any  army  was  good  enough  for 
him,  provided  only  that  the  failure  of  its  endeavours 
was  certain.  He  abandoned  one  army,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  advancing  to  attack — 
alone.  He  is  at  the  moment  searching  for  a  new  lost 
cause.  Fortunately  for  him  and  romance,  Europe 
appears  to  be  rich  in  them. 

Those  who  stayed  at  home  instead  of  venturing  to 
the  sea-front  have  been  richly  rewarded.  The  most 
horrible  stories  of  seaside  discomforts  are  reaching 
them.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  have  all  London  to 
play  with.  Epping,  for  instance,  where  at  midday  the 
aisles  of  the  forest  are  populous  only  with  a  few  birds 
and  sunshine.  There  is  also  the  river,  which  this 
September  rewards  the  victors  with  the  palm  of  living 
green  and  mellow  water.  Thames  is  the  father  of  all 
English  seamen.  Those  who  visit  him  need  no  further 
journeyings  to  the  sea,  over  which  the  river  has  re- 
asserted his  dominion.  . 

A  good  many  old-stagers  are  looking  forward  to  the 
revival  of  the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  which  is 
to  begin  at  the  Princes  Theatre  on  the  29th  of  this 
month.  The  operas  have  been  played  all  round  the 
country,  and  at  outlying  London  theatres  from  time  to 
lime,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  latest  generation 
«il  London  playgoers  does  not  know  them,  though  some 
phrases  of  Gilbert's  wit  have  passed  into  familiar 
quotations,  and  Sullivan's  best  songs,  like  'Take  a 
Pair  of  Sparkling  Kyes,'  are  frequent  pieces  with  the 
amateur  singer.  No  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  bring 
the  words  up-to-date,  which  is  well;  and,  though  we 
;ne  aware  that  latter-day  critics  think  much  of  Gilbert's 
humour  mechanical,  and  Sullivan's  music  flimsy,  both 
in  happy  combination  can  surely  draw  as  well  as  the 
twaddle  and  sentiment  verging  on  indecency  which  is 
now  put  on  our  stage. 


"  THE  FUTURE." 

IT  has  come  at  last,  as  R.  L.  Stevenson  predicted  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Government  newspaper,  distributed 
gratis,  produced  by  the  taxpayers'  money.    At  least  if 
The  Future  is  not  being  produced  and  distributed  at 
the  public  expense,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  who  is  1 
finding  the  large  capital  necessary  for  the  issue  of  a  II 
Government  daily  paper.    It  is  described  as  a  "  Gov-  1 
eminent   statement  of  national  needs  and  national 
policy."    We  are  sorry  to  learn  this,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  this  "statement"  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Conservative  members  of  the  i 
Government,  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Lord  Curzon ;  or  whether  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  I 
distempered    brain  of   one  of    the    Prime   Minister's  1 
henchmen.       It  seems  almost    incredible    that    this  I 
' '  statement ' '  should  have  been  approved  by  the  above-  J 
named  Ministers,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  I 
"  statement  "  as  a  tissue  of  lies  with  regard  to  the  past,  j 
and  in  its  sketch  of  the  future  as  the  raving  of  some 
modern  Rousseau.     "  What  was  the  old  world  like?  "  j 
asks  the  excited  scribe  of  Socialism.     "  It  was  a  world 
where  toil  for  myriads  of  honest  workers,  men  and 
women,    purchased    nothing    better    than  squalor, 
penury,  anxiety,  and  wretchedness.      A  world  scarred 
by  slums  and  disgraced  by  sweating,  where  unemploy-  j 
ment,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  industry,  brought  , 
despair  to  multitudes  of  humble  homes ;  a  world  where,  j 
side  by  side  with  want,  there  was  waste  of  the  inex-  i 
haustible  riches  of  the  earth,  partly  through  ignorance  j 
and  want  of  forethought,  partly  through  entrenched 
selfishness.    If  we  renew  the  lease  of  that  world,  we  j 
shall  betray  the  heroic  dead."      This  is  a  scandalous 
libel  on  the  old  world,  which  was  far  happier  and  much 
more  honest  than  the  new  world,  which  is  at  present  a  j 
congeries  of  scowling  faces  and  stealing  fingers.    Who  I 
can  have  penned  this  flamboyant  rubbish,  which  is  sen-  ; 
timental  Socialism  run  mad?    It  can  only  be  the  con-' 
joint  composition  of  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Tawney,  j 
and  Chiozza  Money,  whose  reputation  as  economists,  I 
whether  for  truth  or  clearness  of  head,  has  been  ruined 
by  their  reports  as  Coal  Commissioners.    There  un-  i 
doubtedly  was  toil  and  suffering  and  anxiety  in  the  old 
world,  as  there  always  will  be  in  any  world  composed 
of  human  beings,  except  in  those  caricatures  of  society 
which  are  for  brief  periods  imposed  on  mankind  by 
State  tyranny,  and  which  sooner  or  later  dissolve  them- 
selves in  bankruptcy,  closed  by  a  receivership  in  the 
shape  of  a  Dictator.    But  in  the  old  world  there  was 
at  least  some  charity,  benevolence,  and  mutual  tolera- 
tion between  the  different  classes,    instead    of  the 
hatred,  malice  and  envy  which  it  is  the  design  of  such 
productions  as  The  Future  to  excite.    There  was  in 
the  old  world  an  honest  endeavour  to  do  a  day's  work 
for  a  day's  wage  :  it  was  not  necessary  in  those  bad 
days  to  dot  the  country  with  tribunals  to  prevent  the 
sellers  cheating  the  buyers  of  daily  commodities.     I  n 
the  bad  old  days  there  was  some  pretence  of  religion 
and  of  duty,  some  rag  of  conventional  decorum  to 
cover  the  sensual  appetites,  that  are  now  suffered  to 
rage  unbridled  through  the  streets. 

We  were  under  the  impression,  which  we  main- 
tain to  be  the  truth,  that  England  before  the  war  was 
the  most  civilised,  if  not  the  only  really  civilised, 
country  in  the  world.  We  agree  with  Lord  Rother- 
mcre,  as  we  say  in  one  of  our  Notes,  that  our  first 
business  is  to  recover  the  old  world.  But  this,  accord- 
ing to  The  Future,  would  be  "to  betray  the  heroic 
dead  :"  it  would  be  "  the  basest  perfidy  that  ever  ! 
blackened  a  people's  fame."  We  rub  our  eyes  as  we 
read  this  fustian  rhetoric,  and  wonder  whether  The 
Future  is  not  the  Daily  Herald  under  another  name. 
But  if  we  arc  shown  a  burlesque  cartoon  of  the  Past, 
what  of  The  Future's  future?  There  is  to  be  "  a  living 
wage  lor  all  workers."  Is  the  living  wage  to  be  fixed 
at  a  passing  crisis  of  inflated  prices?  And  what  is  a 
worker  ?  Does  this  mean  a  continuance  pf  the  distri-  ' 
DUtion  of  doles  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour?  A  mini- 
mum  wage,  unless  accompanied  by  piece  work,  is 
simply  fatal  to  production.  There  is  to  be  "a  State 
purchase  of  mineral  rights,"  but  as  it  is  to  be  accom-  • 
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panied  by  "a  levy  on  purchase  price  for  social  ameliora- 
tion of  mining  areas,''  it  may  mean  any  tiling  from  fair 
compensation  to  downright  robbery.  Why  the 
owners  of  land,  under  which  coal  has  been  lound, 
should  be  specially  taxed  to  pay  for  the  miners'  neg- 
lect to  provide  proper  houses  tor  themselves  out  of  then- 
high  wages,  we  lail  to  understand.  As  for  Trade 
Policy,  tnere  are  to  be  from  ist  September,  1919,  "free 
imports,  with  certain  exceptions."  But  the  exceptions 
are  so  numerous,  so  important,  and  so  vaguely  de- 
fined, that  it  leaves  us  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  we 
were.  For  instance,  there  is  to  be  "no  dumping  of 
foreign  goods  at  sweated  prices,"  which  may  mean 
anything.  We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that 
agriculture,  as  the  industry  which  provides  food,  must 
be  in  some  measure  insured  against  extinction  by  cheap 
corn  from  more  favoured  parts  of  the  earth,  because 
we  must  not,  as  an  island  nation,  be  dependent  for 
three-fourths  of  our  food  on  oversea  supplies.  Nor 
have  we  any  quarrel  with  moderate  and  sensible  assis- 
tance to  what  are  called  key-industries,  provided  they 
are  properly  and  clearly  specified.  But  when  you  come 
to  the  dumping  of  sweated  foreign  goods,  what  does  it 
mean  ?  \\  e  should  like  to  ask  some  man  of  our  own 
class,  some  lawyer,  doctor,  journalist,  company  secre- 
tary, accountant,  engineer,  with  a  moderate  income  of, 
say,  between  ^1,000  and  ^2,000  a  year,  with  a  family 
to  support,  a  plain  question  :  Would  he,  if  he  were 
offered  boots,  gloves,  clothes,  eggs  and  butter,  from 
some  foreign  country,  even  Germany,  at  half  the  prices 
lie  is  now  charged  in  this  country,  buy  them  ?  We 
imagine  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
thinking — the  most  valuable  class  in  the  country,  pace 
the  plutocrats  and  the  proletariat — would  answer,  Yes  ! 
If  so,  we  advise  our  friends  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
policy  of  "No  dumping,"  which  is  a  mere  mask  for 
Protection,  ff  Mr.  Asquith  will  raise  the  standard  of 
the  Middle  Class  against  the  blackmailers  of  organised 
Labour  and  the  more  insidious  propaganda  of  the 
combined  manufacturers,  he  will  have  a  larger  follow- 
ing than  perhaps  he  is  now  counting. 

if  the  sentimental  rhodomontade  of  The  Future, 
cunningly  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies  against  the 
propertied  classes,  really  represents  the  mind  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  perhaps  touched  up  by  the  pen  of  Sir 
William  Sutherland,  then  the  future  is  black  indeed; 
md  the  sooner  the  Coalition  is  dissolved  and  a  straight 
fight  decided  between  individual  and  State  ownership, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  VERSAILLES  TREATY. 

BY  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  any 
treaty,  of  peace  or  war  or  commerce,  made  by  the 
President  or  any  of  his  Ministers  with  a  foreign  Power, 
must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Like  all  large  popular 
bodies,  the  Senate  has  a  Committee,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  examines  and  reports  upon 
foreign  affairs  in  general,  and  treaties  in  particular. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  just  presented  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report  on  the  Peace  Treaty 
signed  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Versailles.  The  debate 
l>egan  on  Monday,  and  is  expected  to  last  some  weeks. 
TW-  "grid's  destiny  in  the  immediate  future  depends  on 
which  of  the  two  reports  is  accepted,  or  what 
kind  of  compromise  Senator  Lodge,  the  leader  of 
the  majority,  may  patch  up  with  Senator  Hitchcock, 
the  head  of  the  minority.  Unfortunately  for  Europe, 
or  perhaps  fortunately  (who  can  say?),  it  is  a  square 
party  fight,  in  which  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  not  be  so  compelling  a  cause  of 
decision  as  the  desire  of  the  Republicans  to  smite  the 
Democrats. 

The  Minority  report  may  be  dismissed  at  once  by 
saying  that  it  proposes  immediate  ratification  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Treaty  as  it  stands.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  Senator  Hitchcock's  arguments  for  signature 
based  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  and  the 
losses  which  America  would  sustain  by  repudiating  the 
President's  signature.  It  is  more  important  to  recapi- 
tulate the  amendments  and  reservations  proposed  by 


Senator  Lodge,  because,  if  carried,  the  League  of 
Nations  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  a  very  serious 
situation  arise. 

Senator  Lodge  proposes  four  amendments  and  four 
reservations,  which  are  as  follows  : — (1)  To  give  the 
United  States  six  votes  in  the  League.  (2)  To  exclude 
the  United  State^  from  the  various  Commissions, 
except  the  Reparations  Commission.  (3)  To  give  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung  to  China  instead  of  Japan. 
(4)  To  prevent  any  member  of  the  League  from  sitting 
in  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  interested.  (5) 
To  give  the  United  States  the  unconditional  right  of 
withdrawal.  (6)  That  the  United  States  is  not  obliged 
to  take  part  in  controversies,  employing  its  military  or 
naval  power,  except  by  the  action  of  Congress.  (7) 
That  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  decide 
what  are  questions  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  (8)  To 
safeguard  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
heads  to  see  how  fatal  they  would  be,  if  accepted,  not 
necessarily  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  but  to  the  reality  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  controlling  and  supreme 
Court. 

Let  us  take  amendment  3,  which  proposes  to  give 
the  German  rights  in  Shantung  back  to  China,  and 
take  them  away  from  Japan.  In  191 5,  when  Japan  had 
declared  war  on  Germany,  but  China  had  not,  Japan 
seized  Kiao-Chow  and  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  then 
in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  Following  this  per- 
fectly illegal  act — for  if  Shantung  did  not  belong  to 
Germany  it  belonged  to  China — Japan  proposed  for 
China's  acceptance  twenty-one  articles  in  a  treaty  that 
gave  Japan  extensive  and  peculiar  commercial  and 
financial  privileges  in  China — established,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  Japanese  protectorate.  In  return,  Japan 
guaranteed  the  integrity  and  independence  of  China ; 
but  we  have  always  noticed  that  when  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  a  country  are  guaranteed  by  a  neigh- 
bour, that  country  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  both. 
China  did  not  relish  the  twenty-one  points  the  least 
bit;  nor  had  she  a  mind,  having  got  rid  of  the  German, 
to  instal  the  Japanese  in  the  vacant  place.  But  Japan 
was  armed,  and  China  was  not,  and  so  China  gave  in. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst :  China  might  have 
repudiated  the  agreement  as  obtained  by  duress.  But 
in  1917,  when  the  war  was  going  badly  for  the  Wes- 
tern Allies,  Japan  got  England  and  France  to  make 
themselves,  by  a  secret  treaty,  accomplices  after  the 
event  :  England  and  France  have  agreed  to  Japan's 
possession  of  Shantung  and  bound  themselves  to  uphold 
it.  If  Senator  Lodge's  Amendment  to  the  Treaty, 
viz.,  to  tear  up  the  1915  and  1917  treaties  with  regard 
to  Shantung  and  hand  it  back  to  China,  were  carried, 
Japan  might  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  and  call 
upon  France  and  England  to  support  in  arms  their 
secret  treaty. 

Or  take  the  fourth  Amendment,  which  proposes  to 
prevent  any  power  from  sitting  in  judgment  in  a  case 
in  which  it  is  interested.  Some  vital  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  right  of 
blockade  and  capture,  which  would  be  decided  against 
the  maritime  by  the  non-maritime  Powers,  a  gross 
absurdity.  Or  take  the  four  reservations,  which  pro- 
pose to  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  unconditional 
right  of  withdrawal  from  the  League;  to  reserve  to 
Congress — not  the  Senate,  but  Congress — the  power 
of  deciding  whether  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  enforcing 
the  decisions  or  policy  of  the  League;  and  to  reserve 
to  the  United  States  (i.e.,  apparently  Congress)  the 
right  of  deciding  whether  a  disputed  question  is  purely 
American,  that  is,  domestic,  or  of  world-politics. 
Surely  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  United  States 
can  withdraw  at  any  moment,  and  if  the  consent  of  two 
elective  popular  bodies  like  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  to  be  obtained  before  any 
military  or  naval  action  can  be  taken,  the  fabric  of  the 
I>eague  of  Nations  collapses  like  a  house  of  cards. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  these  reservations  and 
amendments  do  not  necessarily  impugn  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  has  been  signed  by  the  German 
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representatives,  but  not  yet  ratified  by  their  Parliament. 
Why,  we  know  not.  Are  the  Germans  playing  a  waiting 
game,  until  the  Allies  quarrel  amongst  themselves  or 
withdraw  their  armies  in  deference  to  democratic  pres- 
sure? It  looks  rather  like  it.  But  the  Senate  is  only 
concerned  with  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which 
impose  liabilities  on  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  Suppose"  the  Republicans 
muster  the  requisite  majority  to  defeat  the  President 
and  his  Democratic  Senators:  what  then?  It  would 
mean,  not  the  cancellation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany,  but  the  practical  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Japan,  we 
imagine,  is  not  really  a  keen  supporter  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and,  if  America  were  to  withdraw,  would 
almost  certainly  follow.  These  two  great  Powers, 
between  whom  lies  the  future  of  the  Far  East,  would 
be  left  facing  one  another  across  the  Pacific.  Europe 
would  be  left  to  its  own  devices,  a  seething  cauldron 
of  racial  and  national  hatreds;  and  the  idealist  school 
of  British  statesmen,  isolated  and  disappointed,  would 
be  obliged  from  common  decency  to  offer  an  asylum 
to  Mr.  Wood  row  Wilson. 

MR.  SUTRO'S  NEW  PLAY. 

IN  Mr.  Sutro's  new  play  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  we 
find  an  idea  for  which  intelligent  playgoers  will  be 
grateful  and  a  formula  which  they  will  probably  accept 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Sutro's  idea  is  to  present 
us  with  a  dramatic  conflict  between  justice  and  senti- 
ment. His  formula  is  that  of  the  strong  silent  man, 
perspiring  volition  at  every  pore,  with  a  mental  and 
moral  equipment  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  lob- 
ster, hard  without  but  wholly  delectable  within.  There 
is  in  Mr.  Sutro's  play  a  lady  of  racy  speech  and  uncom- 
mon sense  who  says  she  is  sick  of  the  strong  silent 
man.  We  certainly  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  the 
pre-war  theatre.  For  Mr.  Sutro's  sake  let  us  hope 
that  the  playgoer  is  still  willing  to  be  amused  in  this 
particular  way.  After  all,  to  a  practised  drama- 
tist one  formula  is  as  good  as  another,  and  it 
is  always  a  heartening  spectacle  to  see  heroes  fighting 
the  whole  world  single-handed,  alone,  reticent  and  mis- 
understood, with  a  sleeve  perpetually  rolled  up  lest 
you  should  think  they  could  ever  be  guilty  of  wearing 
a  heart  upon  it.  Besides,  this  formula  is  an  Eng- 
lish formula.  The  dramatic  heroes  of  other  theatres 
usually  become  more  voluble  and  explanatory  as  they 
become  more  emotional.  The  dramatic  hero  of  the 
English  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more  incap- 
able of  speech  as  he  becomes  more  obviously  a  prey  to 
his  feelings.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  pass  the 
formula  without  unnecessary  comment.  The  intelli- 
gent playgoer,  who  will  be  found  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre  if  he  still  exists,  will  easily  imagine  for  him- 
self this  side  of  the  affair,  beholding  with  his  mind's 
eye  all  that  superhuman  suppression  of  the  outward 
evidences  of  suffering  of  which  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Mauriei 
is  so  skilful  a  practitioner,  and  hearing  with  his  mind's 
ear  all  the  things  Mr.  Du  Maurier  so  eloquently  does' 
not  say,  as  gradually  he  loses  his  followers,  his  friends 
and  his  betrothed.  Suffice  it  that  Mr.  Sutro  treats  his 
formula  with  the  same  theatrical  skill  which  made 
'  The  Walls  of  Jericho  '  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  plays  of  its  generation  and  that  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  and  his  company  lose  no  point  of  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  idea  requires  rather  more  investigation.  Ideas 
are  dangerous  in  plays  designed  for  a  theatre  which  is 
at  present  in  a  state  of  doubtful  convalescence  after  the 
war.  Mr.  Sutro  has  not  only  had  the  courage  to 
bring  an  idea  into  his  play.  lie  has  stuck  to  his  idea. 
He  has,  indeed,  ended  by  sacrificing  his  formula  to  it, 
and,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  consistency,  he  has 
thereby  imperilled  the  immediate  popular  success  of  his 
production.  Mr.  Cordways,  who  has  helped  his  coun- 
try as  a  captain  of  industry  during  the  war,  is  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  save  his  country  after  the  peace, 
lie  dreams  of  restoring  discipline  to  the  commonwealth 
l>V  Appealing  to  the  national  sense  of  justice  in  all 
classes.    Among  other  things  he  decides  that  from  no 


sentimental  motives  must  any  insubordination  or  be- 
trayal of  trust  be  pardoned  or  condoned  in  his  workpeo- 
ple. It  happens  that  one  of  his  employes,  an  ex-soldier 
who  behaved  during  the  war  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
has  been  guilty  of  repeated  neglect  of  orders  received. 
The  man  is  discharged.  Immediately  a  clamour  is  raised 
on  his  behalf.  The  press  takes  up  the  case  of  the  mal- 
treated hero.  His  fellow  workpeople  decide  to  strike 
against  his  dismissal.  The  strong  man's  secretary 
pleads  for  his  old  comrade  in  the  trenches.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  company  counsel  submission  to  the  popular 
demand.  Even  the  Prime  Minister  protests.  But  the 
strong  man  feels  that  his  whole  conception  of  the  new 
order,  of  which  he  dreams,  an  order  founded  on  fair 
treatment  and  dutiful  service,  is  at  stake.  He  is 
adamantine,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
no  one  would  guess  how  much  it  cost  his  fundamentally 
merciful  and  kind  heart  to  stand  by  his  principles. 
Finally  his  betrothed  becomes  interested  in  the  case. 
She  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  will  not  marry  him 
unless  he  surrenders.  This  is  the  last  straw,  but  it 
does  not  break  the  camel's  back.  The  strong  man  still 
refuses;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  we  see  him 
abandoned  by  all  his  supporters  and  preparing  to  deal 
with  his  own  men  in  his  own  way. 

The  strong  man  wins  his  case,  but  loses  his  love.  Mr. 
Sutro's  idea  vanquishes  his  formula.  Writing  by 
formula  the  author  would  almost  certainly  have  per- 
mitted his  hero  to  have  his  way  and  to  have  his  wife  as 
well.  But  Mr.  Sutro  seems  to  have  felt  that  this  would 
be  sinning  against  light.  He  has  not  been  guilty  of 
that  most  common  cowardice  of  the  popular  dramatist 
which  consists  in  presenting  a  dilemma  for  the  sake  of 
effective  situations  and  running  away  from  it  at  the  end 
for  the  sake  of  a  happy  conclusion.  He  has  put  his 
dramatic  question  and  answered  it  like  a  man.  His 
hero  declares  for  justice  as  against  sentiment,  and  he 
is  not  therefore  permitted  to  be  happy  with  the  senti- 
mental girl  who  begged  him  to  be  false  to  his  princi- 
ples. The  strong  man,  even  in  the  extremity  of  his 
suffering  and  disappointment,  realises  that  for  the  work 
he  has  to  do*  he  will  be  better  alone,  and  the  girl  her- 
self perceives  that  she  has  been  lucky  to  escape  part- 
nership with  a  fanatic  who  would  sooner  or  later  have 
sacrificd  her  as  readily  as  he  sacrificed  himself. 

The  question  arises  whether,  since  Mr.  Sutro  has 
ended  by  discarding  his  formula  for  the  sake  of  his 
idea,  he  would  not  have  done  better  to  have  eschewed 
the  formula  altogether.  Personally  we  were  impatient 
at  beholding  scene  after  scene  devoted  to  the  strength 
and  silence  of  John  Cordways  (according  to  the  ap- 
proved ritual),  when  we  really  wanted  to  see  and  hear 
more  about  this  contest  of  justice,  equity,  and  com- 
mon sense  with  the  rhetorical  and  emotional  oppor- 
tunism which  govern  our  politics  to-day.  We  wanted 
to  see  John  Cordways  encountering  his  men,  strug- 
gling with  the  politicians  and  directors  who  misadvised 
him,  and  discomfiting  the  polypapists.  In  a  word,  we 
wanted  to  see  more  of  the  idea  for  which  our  hero  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  personal  happiness  and  less  of 
his  silent  suffering  according  to  prescription.  And  once 
or  twice  we  began  to  feel  that  Mr.  Sutro  would  be  giv- 
ing us  a  better  play  if  he  were  not  so  good  a  play- 
wright. We  wanted  to  see  him  abandoned  to  the  care- 
less rapture  of  his  idea  and  forgetting  entirely  all  those 
effective  situations  in  which  the  emotional  withers  of 
his  hero  are  wrung  with  so  professional  a  competence. 
And  we  wanted  to  see  him  sufficiently  busy  with  his 
idea  to  have  less  time  for  some  of  the  side-issues  with 
which  he  so  cleverly  amuses  us.  There  is  for  example 
a  certain  Lord  Sandhills,  as  dever  a  stage  figure  as  any 
from  the  plays  of  Sir  Arthur  Pincro,  and  of  course 
wholly  adequate  to  the  business  in  hand.  We  would 
have   sacrificed    him    to    Mr.    Sutro's    idea    without  a 

qualm. 

In  the  delineation  of  his  heroine,  Mr.  Sutro  has 
failed  to  achieve  a  perfect  satire  from  sheer  kindness 
of  heart.  Neither  her  author  nor  her  impersonator 
have  the  nerve  to  present  her  as  the  wholly  detestable 
Creature  she  really  is.  Mr.  Sutro  seems  to  intend  an 
exposure,  but  Suddenly  we  begin  to  feel  that  he  is 
rather  sorry  for  her,  and  inclined  to  let  us  like  her  il 
we  can.    Our  own  mind  was  wholly  made  up  at  quite 
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an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  and  this  first  impres- 
sion was  only  deepened  as  the  evening  progressed,  ll 
was  not  so  much  that  she  danced  and  postured  through 
the  war.  Thousands  of  women,  by  no  means  wholly 
objectionable,  did  that.  It  is  a  way  women  have  (and 
men  too,  for  the  matter  of  that)  in  times  of  war  and 
peril  and  revolution.  It  was  not  even  that  she  blamed 
her  parents  and  friends  for  her  own  shortcomings  and 
pitied  herself  outright  for  being  a  bad  girl  but  not  so 
bad  after  all.  Thousands  of  people  pity  themselves 
and  become  sentimental  about  themselves  and  perpetu- 
ally blame  their  stars  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  anyone  else  to  do  so.  These  small 
idiosyncrasies  might  be  pardoned  in  a  less  attractive 
incarnation  than  that  afforded  them  by  Miss  Viola  Tree 
at  Wyndham's.  It  was  the  altogether  peculiar  vice  of 
Mr.  Sutro's  heroine  to  become  more  abominable  in  pro- 
portion as  she  repented  of  the  past  and  looked  with 
complacency  upon  her  dead  self  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
higher  things.  It  is  after  and  not  before  her  change 
of  soul  that  she  engages  herself  to  our  hero  while  she 
is  inciting  one  of  her  admirers  to  make  love  to  her.  A 
little  later,  after  expressing  great  sympathy  with  our 
hero's  "  idea,"  she  promptly  abandons  him  as  soon  as 
the  idea  becomes  unpopular.  Later  still  she  insists 
on  being  passionately  loved  by  the  strong  man's  secre- 
tary, almost  before  the  strong  man  has  realised  he  is 
no  longer  betrothed  to  her.  Poetic  justice  required 
that  this  woman  should  be  abandoned  by  both 
her  victims.  We  can  conceive  of  quite  an  effective 
scene  in  which  the  strong  man  and  his  secretary  are 
brought  to  realise  that  their  real  consolation  for  all  that 
has  happened  lies  in  the  man's  work  which  remains 
for  them  to  do,  untroubled  by  any  kind  of  heroine  at 
all.  Mr.  Sutro,  however,  ruthlessly  sacrifices  the 
young  secretary  to  his  heroine.  Characteristically  his 
heroine  rewards  the  young  man's  devotion  with  a  hor- 
rid snub.  In  the  sight  and  hearing  of  her  new  be- 
trothed she  kisses  the  hand  of  the  strong  man  and  says 
she  is  unworthy  of  him.  This  presumably  implies  that 
she  and  the  young  secretary  are  worthy  of  one  another. 
And  this  is  rather  hard  on  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine  has  an  ungrateful  task  as 
the  secretary.  He  is  required  to  be  frequently  impas- 
sioned with  little  apparent  justification.  He  must  be 
prepared  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  lady  in  circumstances 
which  would  prompt  most  of  us  to  slap  her  face.  Miss 
Compton  plays  an  old  part  in  her  old  way.  Mr.  C.  V. 
France  plays  sympathetic  brother  and  foil  to  the  hero 
with  his  usual  felicity,  and  Miss  Irene  Rorke  worships 
her  heroic  son  with  grace  and  distinction. 

APPLES. 

I HAVE  always  been  an  amateur  of  apples,  an  apple- 
gourmand  even,  all  in  the  way  of  honesty.  As  a 
child  I  hankered  after  forbidden  fruit — the  very  name 
is  associated  with  the  apple,  and  these  were  green  and 
hard  ;  as  a  boy  I  made  for  the  apple-stall  in  Norwich 
Market  Place,  kept  by  an  aged  lady  who  smoked  a  clay 
pipe,  on  the  blessed  Saturdays  which  saw  my  weekly 
threepence;  as  a  man  I  vowed  to  act  upon  an  old  wives' 
saying,  and  wrote,  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away"  upon  a  card  set  about  with  sprays  of  apple- 
blossom,  for  the  mantelpiece  of  my  sitting-room. 
And  having  performed  more  than  my  vow  by  consum- 
ing an  average  of  three  a  day  all  the  year  round  I 
can  really  call  myself  an  amateur  of  apples  after  having 
eaten  about  30,000  apples  now  that  I  am  47.  And  why 
not?  If  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  He  did 
not  forget  the  apple-tree;  only,  man  had  not  then  the 
freedom  of  the  tree,  and  the  winning  of  it  was  fraught 
with  pain  and  peril. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  me  when  my  young  brother 
first  heard  of  the  Apple-john  or  John-apple — from  Elia 
it  was,  Elia  on  old  Thomas  King,  comedian,  whose 
face,  like  one  of  these,  was  "  puckered  up  into  a  thous- 
and wrinkles  "  ;  which  apple  is  said  to  keep  two  years 
and  to  eat  best  when  shrivelled.  My  name  might 
have  been  John,  my  passion  is  apples;  the 
rest  is  obvious.  "  There's  h'opes  for  our 
apple    when    he's   older,"    "  Sour    now    and  sweet 


to-morrow,"  these  and  such-like  were  the  quips 
which  greeted  me  till  the  joke  palled.  But  at  least  my 
brother  earned  his  right  to  quiz,  seeing  that  he  gave 
me  every  year  some  new  tree  to  plant  in  the  orchard, 
or  else  some  folio  or  tract,  venerable  in  crumbling  calf, 
which  bore  upon  my  tastes. 

0  Cjuarrendons  of  long  ago,  green,  with  cheeks 
purple-red  as  Bardolph's  nose;  O  Orange  and  King 
Pippins;  O  Ribstones,  rough  without  and  sweet 
within  and  "  holsome  where  the  stomach  is  weakc," 
as  an  early  writer  has  it ;  O  Sunset  apples,  as  we  called 
them  (and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  their  name), 
sharply  angular,  gold-coloured,  all  flecked  with  sunset 
streaks  of  red  ;  what  to  you  are  all  the  woolly  New- 
town pippins  in  the  world? 

Two-and-twenty  apples  doth  Pliny  name,  but  yet  we 
know  not  which  it  was  that  Paris  gave  to  the  goddess, 
or  with  what  Mcilanion  templed  Atalanta  and  won  the 
race  whose  prize  was  Atalanta 's  hand.  Parkinson,  the 
King's  Herbalist,  as  that  loyal  subject  of  the  Stuarts 
styled  himself,  knows  but  fifty-seven  sorts ;  Hartlib, 
Milton's  friend,  some  two  hundred;  we  know  to-day 
a  hundred  or  so  more,  mere  experiments  some,  others 
that  have  hit  the  public  taste,  rivals  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins  themselves.  Yet  our  old  friends  are  still  there, 
from  the  flat  red  Biffin  of  our  Norfolk  orchards,  harsh 
when  raw,  but  which,  steeped  in  treacle  and  water  and 
then  dried  in  a  slow_  oven  and  eaten  cold,  becomes  a 
baked  apple  second  to  none,  to  the  small  sour  cider 
apple  of  the  West  and  the  Marlburian  glories  of  the 
Blenheim  Orange.  But  let  us  not  therefore  pride  our- 
selves upon  our  skill,  since  Evelyn  tells  us  that  "  it  was 
through  the  plain  industry  of  one  Harris,  a  fruiterer  to 
Henry  VIII,  that  the  fields  and  environs  of  about  thirty 
towns  in  Kent  only  were  planted  with  fruit  from  Flan- 
ders to  the  universal  benefit  and  general  improvement 
of  the  country. " 

All  honour  to  Harris  the  Fruiterer,  worthier  of  record 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  than  many 
who  are  found  there.  Honour  to  Samuel  Hartlib, 
friend  of  Milton  and  writer  of  tracts  on  the  planting 
of  orchards,  from  the  undated  '  Design  for  Plentie, 
By  The  Universal  Planting  of  Fruit-trees  '  to  the 
'  Cornucopia  :  a  Miscellaneous  of  Lucriferous  and  most 
Fructiferous  Experiments,  Observations,  and  Dis- 
coveries '  of  some  years  later. 

And  all  these  concentrated  sweetnesses,  these  balls  of 
goodly  eating,  come  from  the  harsh  and  thorny  crab. 
Out  of  the  strong  comes  forth  sweetness  indeed ;  yet, 
if  "  crabbedness  "  perpetuates  the  ill-qualities  of  the 
wild  apple,  crab-apple  jelly  is  of  all  jellies  most  lus- 
cious, most  simple,  and  in  colour  most  enticing.  Yet 
from  the  same  crab-apple  is  made  verjuice,  bitterest 
decoction  that  can  pass  a  mortal's  lips;  it  was  Sappho, 
was  it  not,  who  first  spoke  of  bitter-sweet?  She  should 
have  said  it  of  the  crab,  as  well  as  of  love. 

What  had  Milton,  in  his  blindness,  done  without  the 
apple? 

What  was  pomatum,  as  Gerarde  of  the  Herbal  knew 
it  at  least,  but  "  the  pulp  of  apples,  lard,  and  rose- 
water,  which  dulcifyeth  the  skin?  "  And  is  not  Apple- 
pie  as  old  a  dish  as  any  in  England,  enshrined  securely 
in  nursery  rhyme  ?  Who  would  not  gladly  eat  of 
"  appil  mosse,  seethed  and  fretted  through  an  heryn 
(hair)  sieff, "  as  a  writer  of  1450  has  it;  or  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  Apples  in  Gelly,  made  when  Pippins 
are  in  their  prime  for  quickness,  which  is  in  November, 
with  Orange-Peels  scattered  among  them  in  little  pieces 
or  chips ;  or  of  his  Sweet  Meat  of  Apples,  made  of 
John  apples,  with  Juyce  of  lemon  and  Ambergreece,  all 
Incorporate  and  Penetrate;  or  of  his  Marmulate  of 
Pippins,  with  yellow  rind  of  Limons  rasped  very  small, 
Ambergreece  also,  and  a  fourth  part  of  Musk? 

"  Chyldrcn  love  an  apple"  more  than  golde,"  says 
wise  John  de  Trevisa,  Fellow  of  Queen's,  that  died  in 
141 2.  Give  them  the  chance  of  loving  them,  you  that 
live  in  the  town ;  in  the  country  they  will  get  them 
anyhow,  in  their  own  garden  or  another's;  and  gar- 
deners will  draw  upon  the  depleted  apple-room  for  them 
when  the  dinner  table  goes  fruit-less.  The  year  1918 
will  not  go  forgotten  in  history;  but  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  lived  through  it  there  is  a  shadow  over  the 
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glorious  autumn  days — small  indeed  but  real  enough 
alter  a  year  of  sharp  restrictions — the  apples  tailed, 
and  failed  completely.  Corn  grew  golden  in  field,  hill- 
sides were  more  covered  than  for  generations,  and 
blackberries  ripened  in  hedges  bright  with  hips  and 
haws ;  but  there  were  no  apples.  \  et  there  was  some 
consolation  in  the  apples  of  memory.  1  took  my  books 
and  read  of  Dessert  Apples,  Peasgood  Nonsuch,  Syke- 
house  Russet,  Lamb  Abbey,  i'earmain,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil — Flia's  fruit  girls  it  was  who  went  about 
the  theatre  bidding  the  audience  "  chase  a  Nonpareil, 
chase  a  bill  of  the  play  " — or  dreamed  over  Cornish 
Gillyflowers  and  Northern  Spies.  Or  1  glanced  over 
the  lists  of  Kitchen  Apples,  basely  called  "  Cooking  " 
now-a-days,  and  read  of  Codlins  and  Hawthorndens, 
Doctor  Harveys,  Beauties  of  Kent  and  \  ork- 
shire  Greenings.  Or  my  soul  was  in  the  West,  now 
among  the  lanes  of  Devon,  now  in  Ross-upon-the- Wye  ; 
or  now  again  in  Kentish  orchards,  among  the  laughing 
apple-pickers,  whose  livelihood  comes  straight  from  the 
industry  of  good  old  Harris,  Fruiterer  to  Henry  V  111., 
and  the  Universal  Benefit  therefrom  accruing.  Ana  1 
felt  my  throat,  for  there  at  least  the  Adam's  apple  tells 
us  how  our  first  forefather  choked  upon  a  piece  of  the 
Forbidden  Fruit,  and  bore  it  thereafter  not  as  punish- 
ment only,  as  the  Schoolmen  had  it,  but  as  token  that 
his  sons  should  be  a  race  of  apple-eaters, — quorum 
pars  minima  ego. 

FICTION  AND  THE  CRITIC. 

HP  HE  success  of  a  survey  of  the  English  novel  by  a 
JL  Professor  of  Yale,*  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive, we  believe,  of  American  Universities,  sets  us 
thinking  on  fiction  and  criticism.  Prof.  Phelps  does 
not  reproduce  his  lectures  to  students,  but  a  free  talk 
in  the  Bookman ;  and  he  moves  with  ease  through 
the  classics  into  the  jungle  of  novels  which  goes  on 
thickening  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Contemporary  with  the  crowd  of 
paper-spoilers  whom  we  now  enjoy  or  tolerate — the 
novels  published  before  the  War  were  over  30  a  week 
— has  arisen  a  raoe  of  rapid  reporters  who  call  them- 
selves critics,  and  are  presumably  so  regarded  in  the 
journals  which  they  adorn.  You  can  find  all  sorts  of 
opinions  in  print  about  any  novel  of  repute,  a  collec- 
tion so  various  and  confusing  that  the  result  of  read- 
ing it  is  not  helpful.  Of  one  thing  only  can  the  reader 
be  sure — that  any  decent  book  will  be  grossly  over- 
praised somewhere.  The  number  of  Three-month 
Immortals,  who  have  disappeared  entirely  after  some 
crowded  hours  of  glorious  press-cuttings,  is  discon- 
certing. Happily  to-day,  it  is  urged,  no  one  wields 
the  bludgeon.  We  wish  impenitently  that  a  few 
people  did,  for  no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  by 
himself,  and  the  vocabulary  of  praise  has  become  so 
common  that  it  means  nothing  when  a  careful  critic 
ventures,  after  mature  consideration,  to  describe  a 
work  as  masterly. 

America  has  standards  which  differ  markedly  from 
ours,  and  even  invents  new  titles  for  English  novels, 
a  silly  practice  that  authors  should  discourage. 
America  teems  with  literary  professors,  who  are  more 
or  less  experts,  we  presume,  in  literature,  and  with 
magazines  which  make  it  possible  to  publish  decent 
short  stories.  But  just  as  it  seems  the  chief  aim  of 
the  American  journalist  to  be  in  touch  with  the  police, 
story-writing  there  has  grown  into  a  business  rather 
than  an  art.  The  common  sense  which  belongs,  one 
would  think,  to  any  writer  of  di.Mcrnnicnt ,  lias  to  be 
inculcated  in  verbose  rules,  examination  questions,  and 
all  the  dreary  routine  associated  with  educational  cur- 
ricula. The  latest  writer!  on  the  subject  of  America's 
special  line  in  literary  goods,  the  short  story, 
manages,  however,  to  be  lively,  while  he  is  instructing 
the  neophyte  how  to  make  a  livelihood. 

"   l  lw  Advance  of.  the  Englllh  Novel.    By  W.  I..  Phelps.  Fifth 

Edition.  John  Murray.    7s.  (id.  net. 

I  I  In  Contemporary  Short  Story.  By  Harry  T.  Halter. 
I  lai  l  ap. 


Turning  for  a  moment  from  these  American  authori- 
ties, let  us  consider  the  state  of  our  own  authors. 
They  are  well  advertised  in  various  ways — we  learn 
about  their  wives,  dogs,  talent  lor  beer  01  boxing,  golf 
or  gardening — but  none  of  these  details,  though  all  may 
be  commercially  sound  as  advertisements,  has  much  to 
do  with  literature.  No  more  has  most  of  the  so-called 
"reviewing."  The  whole  business  has  been  reduced 
to  the  taste  of  the  million.  The  public  will  take  a 
frenzied  interest  in  a  list  of  the  100  Best  Books  by  the 
100  Worst  Judges,  if  they  are  distinguished  in  other 
walks  of  life.  It,  or  the  editor  who  caters  for  it, 
generally  prefers  to  hear  an  actor  talking  on  biblical 
criticism,  a  journalist  on  philosophy,  a  Socialist  on  a 
gentleman,  or  a  self-made  man  (who  only  believes  in 
his  maker)  on  the  Public  Schools.  Things  are  not 
quite  so  bad  in  literature,  but  they  are  bad  enough. 
We  have  no  critic  of  light  and  leading  since  Matthew 
Arnold  died ;  we  miss  a  decisive  voice  which  would 
clear  away  some  of  the  mists  of  sentiment,  and  the 
humbug  of  commerce,  which  wants  saleable  stuff  on 
recognised  lines.  Benevolence  would  have  to  support 
our  real  critic  somehow,  make  him  a  place,  say,  of 
^1,000  a  year  with  little  to  do,  and  ample  leisure, 
which  he  would  not  use  in  reviewing  books,  as  most 
of  us  must,  in  a  hurry.  Andrew  Lang,  too  restricted 
in  his  range  to  be  a  great  critic,  though  admirable  in 
taste,  has  had  no  successor,  and  he  frittered  away 
much  of  his  gifts  in  fugitive  writing.  He  understood 
very  well  the  complacent  mediocrity  of  literary  re- 
porters, for  lie  remarked  that  they  were  like  the  too 
modest  lover  whom  the  Scottish  girl  called  "sense- 
lessly ceevil. "  So  they,  are;  and  hence  proceed  the 
Three-month  Immortals,  and  the  gamble  of  novels 
produced  by  publishers  who  don't  know  if  they  are 
good  or  bad,  but  hope  that  one  or  two  of  them  will  hit 
the  Age  of  Harmsworth,  and  so  pay  for  thirty  volumes 
of  bosh  which  have  failed  to  sell. 

Is  Professor  Phelps  the  critic  of  light  and  leading 
that  America  needs?  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
many  Americas  that  flourish  in  the  United  States  to 
say.  We  imagine  that  Chicago  and  New  York  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  South)  have  different  literary  gods 
whose  claims  can  hardly  be  adjusted  by  a  superior 
court.  The  Professor,  though  he  addresses  a  much 
larger  reading  public  than  the  British,  deals  largely 
with  authors  who  do  not  belong  to  America.  We 
notice  that  he  uses  Stevenson  to  denounce  Walter 
Scott.  The  exaggerated  passage  he  quotes  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  of  their  author  on  Scott  which 
Stevensonians  know,  which  is  a  pity.  Elsewhere 
R.  L.  S.  shows  pretty  clearly  that  he  was  striving- 
after  Scott,  and  knew  he  had  not  reached  Scott's  best. 
The  return  to  romance  in  '  Treasure  Island  '  saved 
us,  perhaps,  from  a  long  collapse  into  dunghill 
realism ;  but  '  Treasure  Island  '  was  derivative, 
cribbed  from  various  authors.  Stevenson,  with  all  his 
elaborate  art  and  pains,  never  reached  the  height  of 
the  great  romantic  who  used1  Scots  as  a  living  tongue. 
Stevenson's  vernacular,  like  much  of  his  elaborate 
English,  stands  out  of  the  text,  like  an  over-dressed 
woman,  and  asks  for  admiration.  But  we  must  de- 
cline to  accept  Professor  Phelps  on  Scott  at  all,  since, 
when  he  mentions  the  books  worth  re-reading,  he 
omits  'The  Antiquary'  and  'Guy  Manncring. '  Stev- 
enson never  wrote  anything  equal  in  style  to  the  best 
parts  of  either. 

Some  novels  are  not  novels  at  all,  as  the  Professor 
wisely  explains.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  "  never 
written  a  novel  in  her  life,  and  only  once  came  near  it, 
in  'David  Grieve.'  But  she  is  a  serious,  thoughtful, 
deeply  read  woman,  with  a  passion  to  improve  the 
world  :  she  once  wrote  a  treatise  on  religious  reform, 
and  called  it  'Robert  KIsmcrc.  Professor  Phelps 
misses  one  point  in  Mrs.  Ward's   books  :    she    w  rote 

up  for  Americans   The  Stately  Homes  of  England. 

We  like  his  remarks  on  live  changes  of  fashion  in 
heroines,  and  their  increasing  audacity  aiuFtomboy- 
ishness.  In  one  of  Fenimorc  Cooper's  novels  the 
little  foot  of  a  heroine  moved,  although  "  she  had 
been  carefully  taught,  too,  that  even  this  beautiful 
portion  of  the  female  frame  should  be  quiet  and  unob- 
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trusivc. "  How  oddly  it  reads  in  this  age,  when  the 
dress  of  girls  is  apt  to  reveal  everything-  they  wear  ! 

The  book  is  far  from  complete,  but  sound  on  Mere- 
dith, Henry  James  and  Mr.  Hardy.  It  prefers  '  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss'  to  '  Middlemarch, '  a  judgment  in 
which  we  do  not  agree,  reversing  the  position  with 
Prof.  Boyesen,  who  discussed  the  point  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. America  has  never  gone  in,  we  learn,  for  "out- 
rageously indecent  authors,"  but  it  boasts  an  admired 
novelist  who  is  so  far  gone  in  elaboration  as  to  make 
a  Professor  address  his  wife  as  "grey-eyed  querist 
of  actuality."  A  statue  has  been  raised  to  O.  Henry, 
whose  success  is  regarded  as  due  rather  to  "the  pro- 
fessional, jaded  critics,  weary  of  the  old  trick  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated  "  than  to  uncritical  readers. 
This  may  be  true  of  America ;  it  is  not  of  this  country, 
where  critics  grow  tired  of  O.  Henry's  mechanical 
trick  of  surprise.  We  do  not  think  that  the  bustling 
romance  is  out  of  date,  or  ever  will  be.  An  endless 
immersion  in  "life"  novels,  in  which  the  hero  takes 
ten  pages  to  cut  a  tooth,  and  a  hundred  to  expose  his 
youthful  assurance  that  education  is  all  wrong,  and 
may  be  married  in  a  further  treatise,  is  a  fate  too  dull 
to  contemplate.  Stevenson  said  that  by  the  art  of 
omission  the  daily  paper  could  be  made  into  an  Iliad. 
The  latest  school  seems  to  hold  that  the  omission  of 
any  detail,  however   trivial,  is  fatal  to  a  work  of  art. 

We  observed  recently  in  an  English  advertisement 
the  news  that  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  good 
short  stories.  This  is  not  true,  and  could  not  be, 
since  we  have  not,  like  America,  a  crowd  of  maga- 
zines which  welcome  good  work,  and  publishers  have 
decided  in  the  twentieth  century  that  short  stories  are 
of  no  use  —  except  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  for  the 
"best  seller."  Even  in  the  United  States  Mr 
Baker,  "  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  formerly  special  reader  of  fiction  manu- 
scripts, International  Magazine  Company,"  gives  the 
thoughtful  reader  some  qualms  as  to  the  standard 
maintained  or  desired.  A  gentleman  like  Mr.  Arthur 
B.  Reeve,  whose  stories  "aim  to  keep  up  to  the 
minute  in  scientific  discoveries,"  cannot  have  much 
time  for  art.  Harper's  Weekly  is  quoted  as  print- 
ing under  a  full-page  portrait  of  Mr.  Chambers:  "He 
used  to  be  an  artist,  and  now  earns  60,000  dollars  a 
year."  The  requests  of  various  editors  are  amusingly 
revealed.  One  wants,  "No  sex,  no  problems"; 
another,  "  Stories  of  the  erotic  or  risque"  type,  without 
vulgarity. "  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Baker,  tends  still  further  to  philistinise  an 
already  Philistine  nation,  but  it  has  "at  least  kept  its 
skirts — or  trousers — clean."  The  '  Suggestions  for 
Beginners  '  seems  to  us  eminently  practical,  and  there 
are  some  useful  remarks  in  '  A  Magazine  Office  from 
the  Inside.'  An  Editor  has  not  time  to  discuss  MSS. 
with  beginners  in  detail,  or  to  diverge  into  politics  and 
the  weather.  "The  master  cultivates  the  art — a  very 
delicate  one — of  cutting  off  an  interview  after  all 
necessary  remarks  have  been  made  by  himself  and  his 
visitor."  This  reminds  us  of  a  tale  we  once  read 
concerning  the  Harpers,  a  firm  of  brothers.  A  visi- 
tor who  had  become  an  infliction,  inquired  how  the 
various  members  of  the  firm  divided  the  work,  and 
was  told  that  Brother  John  looked  after  the  book- 
keeping, another  the  authors'  manuscripts,  and  so  on. 
"  And  vou?"  asked  the  visitor.  "  Oh  !  I  entertain  the 
bores. " 

SIDNEY   SMITH   AS  REVIEWER. 

AMONG  the  privileges  afforded  students  by  the 
Library  at  the  British  Museum  not  the  least 
valuable  is  freedom  of  access  to  old  magazines.  Vou 
ran  take  your  seat  in  the  great  Reading  Room  there 
onnosite  the  shelves  containing  bound  volumes  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  from  its  beginning,  and  examine 
the  articles  contributed  by  Sydney  Smith,  many  of 
which  were  not  included  in  his  collected  works,  taking 
guidance  from  the  carefully  compiled  list  of  these 
articles  appended  to  Lady  Holland's  '  Memoir  of 
Sydney  Smith.'  Some  of  the  less  important  of  the 
articles  disclose  more  of  the  temper   in   which  the 


Review  was  begun  than  the  more  elaborate  essays 
published  long  after  in  book  form. 

No  exact  date  is  on  record  for  the  historical  confer- 
ence which  took  place  in  Jeffrey's  flat  in  Edinburgh, 
between  Brougham,  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith.  It 
must  have  been  about  1801,  probably  a  little  earlier. 
Smith  had  then  passed  his  thirtieth  birthday.  He  had 
adventured  upon  marriage  in  1800,  and  was  looking 
around  for  new  avenues  towards  a  career.  Jeffrey  was 
his  junior  by  two  years,  Brougham  by  seven.  Smith's 
proposal  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  a  review  "  was 
acceded  to  with  acclamation."  He  suggested  the 
motto — "  Tenui  Musam  meditamur  avena  " — "we 
cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal."  This  confes- 
sion was  objectionable  because  "  too  near  the.  truth 
to  be  admitted."  The  three  agreed  upon  the  famous 
epigram  of  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom,  said  Smith, 
"none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  read  a  line" — "Judex 
damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur. " 

In  the  earliest  advertisements  of  the  Review,  it  was 
announced  that  the  attention  of  the  reviewers  would  be 
limited  to  works  of  merit.  The  articles  for  which 
Smith  anonymously  was  responsible,  whether  as  first 
editor  or  as  subsequent  contributor,  indicate  that  this 
ideal  proved  unworkable.  There  would  have  been 
little  fun  for  the  joker  in  the  grand  style,  if  he  had  con- 
fined his  pen  to  the  meritorious  products  of  contem- 
porary literature.  In  the  first  volume,  Smith  began 
with  a  criticism  of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Parr,  which  could 
scarcely  be  described  as  a  work  of  merit.  There  was 
popular  interest  in  the  sermon.  It  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  population,  and  evoked  a  Malthusian  reply 
from  the  fearless  William  Godwin,  written  from  the 
point  of  view  long  after  described  by  George  Meredith 
as  "scientific  humanism."  Smith  condemned  God- 
win's empirical  expedients  for  the  prevention  of  over- 
population without  stint  of  vituperation,  and  concluded 
his  review  with  the  following  satiric  outburst  : 

"  In  gratitude  for  these  noble  remedies  of  social 
disorder,  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Godwin  the  infinite  importance  of  shaving  and 
blistering  the  crown  of  his  head  :  of  keeping  the 
primes  vice  open,  and  of  strictly  pursuing  an  anti- 
phlogistic regimen.  By  these  means  we  have  some- 
times seen  the  understandings  of  great  philosophers 
wonderfully  and  rapidly  improved." 

In  another  and  minor  review  in  the  same  volume, 
Smith  supposes  "  the  booksellers  have  authors  at  dif- 
ferent prices — those  who  do  write  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  that  thev  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of 
their  best  hands  on  this  work." 

Published  sermons  loaded  the  tables  of  reviewers 
in  the  childhood  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Smith  at- 
tributed the  excessive  crop  of  them  to  "  the  vanity  of 
popular  preachers."  But  he  had  higher  uses  for  the 
young  Review  than  to  poke  fun  at  the  dandies  of 
the  pulpit.  He  found  larger  scope  for  serious  criti- 
cism in  such  works  of  merit  as  Neeker's  '  Last  Views 
of  Politics  and  Finance.'  In  an  elaborate  and  laudatory 
criticism  of  a  book  on  Egypt  in  the  second  volume, 
we  find  Smith  perorating  about  Europe  as  "  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  the  ark  of  knowledge."  A  certain 
prophetic  confidence,  a  characteristic  of  the  congenital 
optimist,  throbs  in  his  insistence  that  "  Europe  to  be 
great  and  happy  must  be  free ;  and  to  be  free,  she 
must  ever  strive  against  the  usurpations  of  faithless 
ambition,  with  the  same  unquenchable  courage  which 
this  little  island  has  displayed  in  the  perils  of  nations, 
and  which  she  will  never  lose,  but  in  the  extinction  of 
that  manly  race  in  whose  hearts  it  lives." 

Napoleon  was  then  giving  Europe  an  object  lesson  in 
"  the  usurpations  of  faithless  ambition."  A  similar 
eruption  of  devilry  from  Berlin  produced  an  arena  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Smith's  prediction  of  the  fateful  sur- 
vival of  England's  "  unquenchable  courage  in  the 
perils  of  nations."  In  foreign  affairs,  however,  the 
century  has  witnessed  a  change  which  the  earliest 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  could  not  foresee.  Whereas 
Smith  saw  "  the  destinv  of  the  most  remote  and  savage 
people  hanging  upon  the  welfare  of  Europe,"  we  now 
find  America  trying  to  supersede  Europe  as  the  pivot  of 
civilisation, 
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Sydney  Smith,  in  his  role  of  reviewer,  pursued  with 
characteristic  courage  his  adopted  policy  of  "  rigid  and 
independent  honesty,"  in  cheerful  disdain  of  all 
grumblers.  Independent  honesty  was,  he  said,  "the 
very  basis  of  our  literary  undertaking."  Although  he 
was  ever  the  soul  of  chivalry  in  private  life,  and  a 
prime  favourite  with  all  sensible  women,  the  feminine 
in  literature  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  In  1807,  after 
Smith  had  migrated  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and 
committed  the  editorship  of  the  Review  to  Jeffery,  he 
reviewed  a  pamphlet  by  a  certain  Mrs,  Trimmer,  on 
'  Lancaster's  Plan  of  Education,'  concluding  thus: — 
"  The  authoress  herself  seems  to  be  a  lady  of  respect- 
able opinions,  and  very  ordinary  talents;  defending 
right  without  judgment,  and  believing  what  is  holy 
without  charity. " 

From  the  beginning  the  Review  advocated  Catholic 
Emancipation.  This  was  Smith's  pet  reform  for  thirty 
years.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  review  in  1807, 
in  which  he  boldly  denounced  the  Government  of  the 
day  for  "  downright  madness,  or  utter  stupidity  "  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  Catholics.  Some  of  his 
most  pungent  work  in  the  Review  was  contributed 
from  London  during  his  interval  of  detachment  and 
struggle,  when  he  was  in  high  glee  over  the  success 
of  what  he  called  his  "  swindle  "  as  lecturer  on 
philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and,  after  he  was 
relieved  from  domestic  worries  by  his  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Foston,  in  Yorkshire.  Methodism  was 
spreading  there  and  challenged  criticism.  Smith,  in 
reviewing  a  book  on  that  subject,  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  "  the  learning,  the  moderation,  and  the 
rational  piety  of  the  Establishment  "  in  contrast  with 
"  the  nonsense,  the  melancholy,  and  the  madness  of 
the  tabernacles."  At  the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to 
tolerate  even  intolerance.  "  If  experience  has  taught 
us  anything,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  the  absurdity  of  con- 
trolling man's  notions  of  eternitv  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." He  accused  Methodism  of  pillage  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  poor,  citing  the  case  of  a  rural  worker  earn- 
ing twenty-eight  shillings  a  week,  with  a  wife  and 
family  to  maintain,  who  gave  two  separate  donations 
of  £10  in  one  year  to  the  Methodist  Missionary  Fund. 
Smith  suspected  the  benevolent  Methodist  of  neglect  of 
his  family  in  his  ardour  to  improve  his  chance  of  glory 
in  the  hereafter. 

From  1802,  when  the  first  numbers  of  the  Review 
appeared,  until  1828,  Smith  contributed  regularly  at 
the  handsome  remuneration  of  forty-five  guineas  a 
sheet.  Commercially  viewed,  the  Review  was  pros- 
perous from  its  infancy  forward.  He  was  not  a 
specialist.  His  genius  as  reviewer  was  versatile.  No 
subject  daunted  him.  Exactly  a  century  ago,  in  i8ig, 
we  find  him  dealing  with  finance,  and  protesting 
against  the  law  by  which  the  price  of  wheat  had  to  rise 
to  80  shillings  a  quarter  before  foreign  corn  could  be 
imported.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  argued,  tended 
to  oppress  the  public  at  large  in  the  interest  of  a  class. 
He  did  not  become  a  Free  Trader,  however,  until  long 
after  he  had  emerged  from  the  stage  of  anonvmous 
reviewer.  "  I  confess,"  so  he  wrote  in  1828,  "  I  have 
not  nerve  enough  for  the  stupendous  revolution  that 
the  plan  of  growing  our  bread  in  France  would 
produce. " 

After  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  Smith  "  a  dignitarv  of 
the  Church,"  he  decided  that  unsigned  reviews  were 
incompatible  with  his  professional  dignitv.  He  would 
in  future  sign  his  name  to  whatever  he  might  publish. 
The  Review  continued  to  prosper  in  Jeffrey's  hands. 
Smith,  while  ceasing  to  draw  any  more  forty-five 
guineas,  did  not  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  Jeffrey.  In- 
deed, his  business  relations  with  Jeffrey  from  first  to 
last  were  so  smooth  and  harmonious  as  to  furnish  a 
proles!  against  the  calumny  that  the  quarrels  of  con- 
temporary writers  air  perennial  and  inevitable.  In 
18 1  c;,  after  Smith  died,  leffrev  confessed  that,  when  he 
m:k1  his  "  startling  and  matchless  fragments"  on  the 
Irish  Church,  Smith's  last  brain-product,  he  "  seemed 
Rgaif]  to  hear  his  voice  and  read  in  his  eye,  and  hurst 
into  an  agony  of  crying. "  Jeffrev  had  then  lost,  so  he 
wrote,    "the    oldest    and    truest    of    my  remaining 

Frienda."     Wit  and  humour,  vivacity  unquenchable, 

and    tlx-    svmpathv   of    the    genuine    humorist,    lent  a 


charm  to  Smith's  writing  for  the  Edinburgh.  He  was 
dull  only  in  his  sermons.     Without  indulging  in  the 

violence  of  Lockhart,  Wilson,  and  other  literary  swash- 
bucklers of  his  day,  by  whom  Leigh  Hunt  was  tortured 
and  Keats  crucified,  Smith  practised  constantly  the 
"  rigid  and  independent  honesty  "  which  was  his  ideal. 
He  bequeathed  to  literary  history  a  pattern  of  sincerity, 
which  our  time  can  ignore  and  ridicule  only  at  incalcul- 
able loss  at  once  to  the  reviewer's  art,  and  to  the 
general  progress  of  which  that  art  should  in  every  age 
be  the  efficient  minister. 

UNREST. 

NEWSPAPERS,  of  course,  must  have  headlines, 
and  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  labelling 
anarchy  as  "zeal  for  reformation,"  high  spirits  or 
homicidal  mania  as  "  unrest  "  in  the  news  columns, 
until  the  editor  has  leisure  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
be  praised  or  deplored.  What  is  crime  in  a  duke  is 
idealism  in  a  coal-heaver,  and  a  firmness  which  may 
be  merely  old  fashioned  in  Prussia  is  damnable  in 
Ireland.  But  "unrest,"  though  convenient  as  a  port- 
manteau word,  with  all  the  receptivity  of  a  hold-all,  is 
unlucky  in  its  implications.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
a  logician  to  perceive  that  if  sabotage  is  "unrest" 
the  counsel  of  perfection  must  be  to  do  nothing  at  all, 
to  rest  all  round  the  clock  in  blameless  apathy.  This 
conclusion  is  not  overlooked  by  the  thousands  of  skilled 
workers  who  a  few  weeks  ago  demanded  shorter  hours, 
on  the  plea  that  this  would  increase  output,  and  now 
ask  for  higher  wages  because  output  has  decreased 
with  the  diminution  of  the  working  day. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  Labour  Party,  exhilarated  by 
its  fancied  success  in  convincing  the  idle  rich  of  sin,  has 
forgotten  its  own  doctrine,  and  now  honestly  believes 
that  human  nature  can  attain  to  its  full  dignity  only 
when  at  leisure.  This  kind  of  loss  of  memory  from 
shock  has  not  yet  found  its  appropriate  cure  by  psycho- 
therapy or  hypnotism.  There  are  remedies  for  it, 
which  a  supine  or  nervous  Government  may  not  dare, 
but  which  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  must  at  length 
bring  to  bear  upon  those  who  imagine  that  the  peace 
of  the  Castle  of  Indolence  may  be  imported  into  indus- 
trial England. 

It  is  not  fair  to  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Smillie,  Mr. 
Tawney,  or  even  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Monev.  Thev  did 
not  invent  the  doctrine  of  blessed  idleness.  Monastic 
institutions  knew  it;  before  them  Neo-Platonists  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  oven  in 
our  own  time  Manchester  Scholiasts  imagined  that  they 
could  reform  the  world  by  meditation  ;>?  vacuo.^  The 
middle  classes  have  rid  themselves  of  the  illusion, 
though  their  women  have  not  long  abandoned  the  pre- 
tence that  they  sit  all  day  upon  a  sofa  doing  nothins- 
But  apparently  the  fates  do  not  permit  the  whole  of  a 
nation  to  be  sensible  at  once,  and  the  journalists, 
preaching  by  implication  the  gospel  of  rest,  are  the 
instruments  of  destiny  in  this  resnect.  The  nation  is 
like  a  cottaee  weather-class,  one  figure  cannot  emerge 
from  the  House  of  Folly  without  another  eoing  in. 
Self-educated  men  have  turned  their  attention  to  politi- 
cal economy  with  strange  results.  Mr.  Smillie,  if  he 
had  been  born  twenty  years  earlier,  would  have  anmod 
about  free-will  and  predestination.  But  his  Scots 
nassion  for  metaphysics  is  now  at  the  service  of  pro- 
jects of  reconstruction.  He  dilutes  misapprehensions 
of  Heijelianism  with  drippings  from  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  and  finds  the  mixture  heady.  He  poes 
one  better  than  the  creator  of  the  economic  man.  and 
invents  a  transcendental  miner,  at  once  onulent  and 
starving,  simultaneously  writhing  under  the  heel  of 
oppression  and  brow-boating  Dukes  in  the  Km-  s 
Robing  Room.  These  inconsistencies  do  not  trouble 
the  autocrat  of  our  national  prosperity;  Hogel  has  told 

him  thai  of  two  contradictory  statements  both  may  bo 

true  The  minor  is  all-wise  because  he  has  been 
brourhl  UO  in  the  school  of  labour;  but  Jm-  Will  bo 
hrutalised  if  he  remains  in  the  class-rooms  a  moment 
longer  A  university  education  is  essential  to  the 
wo,  kimr-man's  intellect  if  it  is  to  DC  properly  developed, 
hnt  (he  university  man  (unless  ho  belongs  to  the 
I  I  p  or  the  Fabians)  is  of  all  men  the  mosi  ignorant. 
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The  Government  must — so  say  all  the  daily  journals 
— calm  down  unrest,  and  the  future  of  the  British 
workman  is  to  spend  his  time,  like  Dostoieffsky 's 
heroes,  sleeplessly  doing-  nothing.  It  is  for  the 
middle  classes  to  become  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  of  the  community.  They  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  will  work  for  wages  and  then 
return  home  to  sweep  and  cook  and  black  boots.  This 
may  cost  them  the  physical  beauty  on  which  French 
sculptors  have  begun,  somewhat  surprisingly,  to  com- 
pliment them.  But  it  will  rid  them  of  the  weltschmerz, 
the  maladie  du  siecle  and  the  other  ills  which 
afflicted  them  when  they  led  a  life  of  intellectual  effort 
unrelieved  by  muscular  exercise.  They  will  perforce 
withdraw  from  the  thankless  philanthropic  effort  which 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them  and  took  the 
place  of  recreation  in  so  many  lives.  They  mav 
approximate  to  the  gaiety  of  the  French  professional 
classes,  with  their  exiguous  incomes  and  freedom  from 
public  responsibilities.  And  they  will  behold  the 
megrims  from  which  they  used  to  suffer,  the  vapours 
afflicting  those  who  are  too  much  divorced  from 
common  life,  spread  from  Sir  Leo  and  Mr.  Webb  and 
envelop  Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Vehicle 
Workers'  Union  and  all  the  others  who  make  a  living 
■by  persuading  their  disciples  not  to  work.  It  will  be 
even  more  sad  to  persuade  to  idleness  than  to  exhort 
perpetually  to  self-help,  and  Mr.  Webb  and  his  disciples 
will  grow  wistful  and  unhappy  in  a  vacuum  where  they 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  no  winds  of  heaven  visit  their 
face  too  roughly.  Thev  will  rest,  as  a  reaction  from 
the  unrest  they  so  well  exploited.  And  then  no  one 
will  notice  them  any  more,  for  they  are  of  the  substance 
which  is  invisible  unless  it  is  ceaselessly  agitated. 
Work  is  honourable,  but  an  idle  "working-class"  is 
superfluous  in  any  State. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LORD  FISHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  it  is  announced  that  Lord  Fisher's 
articles,  which  you  correctly  describe  as  a  "  farrago 
of  vulgar  egotism  and  baseless  boasting,"  are  to  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  Perhaps  this  re-issue 
will  furnish  his  lordship  with  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  following  points. 

What  credit  is  due  to  the  distinguished  Admiral  for 
his  discovery  of  Scapa  Flow  in  1005,  because  the  Fleet 
was  there  when  the  war  broke  out  nine  years  later? 
And  in  view  of  Lord  Tellicoe's  admission  as  to  the 
utter  defencelessness  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
this  "  large  inland  land-locked  sheet  of  water,"  surely 
if  there  is  any  credit  due  to  Lord  Fisher,  there  is  a 
considerable  and  outbalancing  share  of  blame. 

Again,  after  boasting  that  "  The  Invincible  with  her 
greatlv  superior  speed  and  her  greatly  bigger  guns, 
sent  Admiral  von  Spee  to  the  bottom  in  his  Scharn- 
horst  without  having  one  single  man  killed  or  wounded 
on  board  the  British  ship,"  with  the  comment  "  That's 
war,"  why  does  Lord  Fisher  in  his  next  article  call 
von  Spee — who  had  acted  on  this  identical  principle — 
a  murderer  for  sinking  poor  Cradock?  This  kind  of 
abuse  is  hardly  worthy  of  "  the  Silent  Navy." 

Yours  faithfullv, 

R.  S.  F. 

London,  S.W. , 

15th  September,  1919. 

LORD  LEE'S  PANEGYRIST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REVIEW. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  one  of  the 
Notes  in  your  last  issue  in  which  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  the  appreciation  of  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham  appearing  under  my  signature  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Outlook. 

You  seem  to  suggest  that  the  lines  of  this  article 
were  laid  down  bv  Lord  Lee  himself  as  owner  of  the 
journal  to  which  I  am  a  contributor.  I  believe  that, 
as  a  simple  question  of  fact,  I>ord  Lee  is  not,  and  never 


was,  owner  of  The  Outlook.  Certainly,  at  the  time 
the  article  was  written,  he  had  retired  from  all  associa- 
tion with  the  paper.  But  I  am  here  concerned  only  with 
the  implication  regarding  myself.  Such  virtue  as  my 
contributions  possess  resides  entirely  in  their  independ- 
ence, and  it  is,  therefore,  rather  a  serious  thing  when 
it  is  publicly  suggested  (however  wittily  and  good- 
humouredly)  that  the  article  in  question  is  coloured  by 
the  excessive  respect  of  a  "  regular  writer  "  for  the 
"  owner  "  of  the  journal  in  which  his  contributions 
appear.  Permit  me  to  state  that  the  article  was  wholly 
conceived  by  myself  from  the  broadest  outline  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  that  my  sole  consideration  was  to 
present  what  seemed  to  me  a  truthful  (if  necessarily 
sketchy)  portrait  of  a  public  man  in  his  public  capacity. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  Lord 
Lee,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  (who,  in  a  very  kindly 
reference,  to  a  former  work  of  mine,  only  regretted 
that  it  was  "  not  written  with  inside  knowledge  "), 
will  agree  that  complete  ignorance  is  no  necessary  con- 
dition of  competent  or  impartial  criticism. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
London,  S.W.  E.  T.  Raymond. 

WHITE  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  Philippus  "  asks  why  there  are  so  few  white 
horses  seen  in  London. 

I  do  not  know  quite  what  he  means  by  "  white  " 
horses.  ,  It  is  rare  except  in  certain  breeds,  for  a  horse 
to  be  foaled  white,  but  all  grey  horses  become  white 
with  age.  If  "  Philippus  "  means  a  horse  foaled 
white,  he  has  mentioned  the  breed,  i.e.,  the  Wouver- 
mans  white  horses. 

The  Wouvermans  horses  were  the  Flemish  breed, 
and  these  often  are  albinp  colour  with  pink  noses,  pink 
round  the  eyes  and  inside  the  thighs,  and  with  wall 
eyes. 

My  remembrance  of  the  old  London  bus  horses  is 
that  many  of  them  were  French  Percherons,  and  there- 
fore mostly  white  and  grey  horses,  hardly  any 
chestnuts. 

The  Russian  Orloff  trotters  used  in  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  are  almost  all  either  black  or  grey ;  a  very  few 
bay,  rather  more  browns,  and  hardly  a  chestnut 
amongst  them. 

The  hackney  is  mostly  dark  chestnut ;  the  thorough- 
bred, although  of  Arab  origin,  had  few  greys  till  the 
grey  Holocaust,  and  lately  dappled  greys  have 
appeared,  owing  to-  a  fashionable  sire  of  that  colour 
being  used. 

It  is  curious  how  dappled  greys,  though  formerly 
common  in  England,  are  now  so  rare  that  they  are 
described  as  "  rocking  horse  "  colour,  and  considered 
freaks. 

The  Arab  is  often  grey  ;  in  fact  grey  is  the  typical 
colour  for  an  Arab  (dappled  grey  with  white  legs  and 
nose),  just  as  tabby  is  the  typical  colour  for  a  cat. 

The  reason  the  pure  white  with  pink  nose,  etc.,  is 
uncommon  is  because  the  Flemish  horse  was  a  coarse 
type,  used  by  men  in  armour  and  for  the  heavy  car- 
riages of  the  period  ;  with  modern  ideas  of  more  blood 
the  white  has  died  out,  and  the  grey  which  turns  to 
white  with  age  has  taken  its  place. 

"Philippus"  will  find  many  greys  amongst  the 
transport  horses  used  during  the  war,  a  cross  between 
the  Percheron  and  American  trotter  which  were 
imported. 

This  has  caused,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  great 
increase  of  greys  and  whites  to  be  seen  in  London. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  horses  which  turn 
white  with  age;  if  "Philippus"  means  the  albino 
white,  I  onlv  know  of  one  in  London  ;  the  one  used 
for  theatrical  purposes.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  on 
the  stage  was  in  'The  Miracle.'  with  false  hair  added 
to  his  mane.    He  was  evidently  a  light  Flemish. 

I  learnt  observation,  not  from  Pelmanism  but  from 
painting,  sculpture,  and  shooting,  Nature's  three 
schools  of  observation. 

Walter  Winans. 
•    Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  1, 
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'THE  YOUNG  VISITERS.' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  authenticity  of  the  writer  of  'The  Young 
Visiters  '  is  not  likely  to  be  divulged  to  this  generation. 
Why  should  Sir  James  Barrie  or  Miss  Ashford  destroy 
their  golden  butterfly?  It  may  be  that  a  century  hence 
the  subject  will  again  crop  up  and  opinion  will  be 
divided  as  to  whether  Mr.  Salteena  and  Ethel  were  the 
creation  of  a  brilliant  man  or  a  "  smug  child  " — and 
the  2 1  st  Century  and  the  Contemporary  Review  will 
discover  indisputable  proof  that  Daisy  Ashford  wrote 
the  preface  and  Barrie  the  story. 

'  The  Young  Visiters  '  seems  to  me  to  have  served  its 
purpose — it  has  wiled  away  many  a  dull  half  hour — has 
acted  as  a  stimulant  to  conversation  at  town  and  coun- 
try dinner  tables — has  provided  a  subject  for  controver- 
sial argument — the  psychology  of  a  child  of  nine — in 
the  columns  of  all  the  newspapers  during '  the  silly 
season — and  last,  but  not  least,  it  must  have  richly 
lined  the  pockets  of  both  author  and  publisher. — R.I. P. 
Yours,  etc., 

M.  Romer. 
3,  Lurgan  Mansions,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. , 
Sept.  13,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Do  not  books  of  this  calibre  acquire  their  sell- 
ing propensities  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  modern 
reviewer,  and  the  universal  lack  of  individual  judg- 
ment? 

But  in  defence  of  the  child-authoress,  "  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense."  A  precocious  little  girl  would  be 
quite  capable  of  producing  '  The  Young  Visiters  '  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  meaning  she  conveyed  in  the 
passages  referred  to  as  objectionable.  Child  lovers, 
would  pass  them  over  with  just  that  pang  which  is 
evoked  on  countless  occasions  by  fatuous  children, 
whose  blithe  and  innocent  chatter  shows  up  in  its  worst 
light  the  vulgarity  and  snobbishness  of  elders. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  F.  Bishop. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  "  S.  D.'s"  letter  upon  'The 
Young  Visiters,'  I  may  say  that  I  distinctly  remember 
hearing  the  abbreviation  "lets"  from  an  eleven-year- 
old  cousin  in  the  summer  of  1883.  As  regards  "the 
wrong  side  of  the  blanket,"  I  once  knew  another  little 
girl  who  mainly  from  reading  Scott's  novels,  was 
familiar  with  that  phrase,  and  had  even  some  vague 
idea  of  its  meaning.  But  possibly  she  was  not  a  nice 
child. 

Loughton.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Reading  the  letters  about  the  '  Young 
Visiters,'  I  am  surprised  at  some  reasons  given  for 
showing  a  child  could  not  have  written  the  little  book. 

"  You  will  be  quite  lost  in  that  big  bed."  Exactly 
what  anv  mother  or  nurse  would  be  likely  to  say  to  a 
child  staving  in  house  or  hotel  where  no  cot  or  small 
bed  was  available. 

Anv  strange  word  or  expression,  especially  if  the* 
meaning  has  been  asked  and  elders  stumble  over  the 
explanation,  will  remain  mysterious  and  captivate  the 
child's  imagination.  Does  not  the  "  wrong  side  of 
the  blanket  "  occur  in  one  of  Scott's  novels?  I  knew 
it  somehow  when  I  was  a  child.  Then,  though 
"  sinister  son  "  is  certainlv  odd,  the  bar  or  bend 
sinister  comes  in  books  where  lournaments  are  de- 
scribed. 

As  to  painting  and  powdering  being  unknown  at  the 
lime  she  wrote,  I  can  only  sav  that  in  '63  or  '64  we 
were  at  some  hotel  and  a  girl  who  took  a  great  fancy 
to  me  used  to  carry  me  off  to  her  room  before  dressing 
for  dinner,  and  I  was  a  deeply  interested  spectator 
at  one  stage  of  her  toilet — when  she  freely  used  the 
powder  puff  on  herself  and  me. 

I  am,  etc., 
One  who  was  as  a  c  hild  an  omnivorous 

READER. 


PHYSICAL  DRILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  Notes  of  the  Week,  September  6th,  it  is 
asked  "  Is  the  strength  of  these  young  ladies'  legs 
any  concern  of  the  public?"  I  am  glad  to  be  in  a 
position  to  enlighten  you.  Yes,  it  is.  The  modesty 
of  W.R.A.F.'s  and  their  like  does  in  short  bear  a  very 
close  relationship  to  the  strength  of  their  legs.  We 
need  not  venture  on  too  minute  an  analysis.  It  should 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  on  the  nature  of  our 
physical  education  depends  the  whole  structure  of  the 
State. 

We  have  a  C3  population.  That  is  the  outstand- 
ing, the  tremendous  fact.  Because  of  it  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  ruin,  because  of  it  there  is  unrest,  disbelief, 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy. 

And  we  have  a  C3  population  because  of  the 
neglect  of  physical  education. 

W.R.A.F.'s  legs  are  therefore  of  national  import- 
ance. Not  indeed  only  their  legs.  They  share  with 
the  rest  of  us  other  material  properties,  many  of  them 
of  vital  interest,  all  of  them  capable  of  State  service. 

Physical  drill  is  by  no  means  a  luxury ;  it  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  Perhaps,  however,  we  do  not  all  mean  the 
same  thing  by  "  Physical  Drill."  It  comprehends 
more  than  Swedish  exercises,  it  includes  the  whole 
body,  and  should  concentrate  on  function  rather  than 
on  shape. 

God  made  man — and  W.R.A.F.'s — after  His  own 
image.  Obviously  your  paragraphist  does  not  believe 
it.  He  belongs  to  a  goodly  company,  numerous  but 
myopic. 

There  are  some,  there  are  many,  there  are  most  who 
wallow  in  the  notion  that  "  thought  "  is  the  thing. 
So  it  is,  but  thought  can  only  be  reasonable  thought 
bv  and  through  the  physical. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Netterville  Barron, 

Colonel. 

COLERIDGE  AND  OTHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is,  I  imagine,  very  little  difference  be- 
tween V.R.'s  views  and  my  own.  I  expressly  pointed 
out  that  Coleridge's  achievement  must  be  sought  in 
men  as  well  as  in  books — that  Wordsworth,  Hazhti 
and  De  Quincey,  for  instance,  were  different  men  after 
they  met~him — the  change  in  Wordsworth,  especially, 
being  almost  startling.  When  "  V.R."  says  that  the 
best  of  the  Odes  "  contain  a  large  portion  of  the 
magic  "  of  Coleridge,  he  is  urging  a  little  more  em- 
phatically what  I  tried  to  intimate  in  the  article, 
namely,  that  there  is  something  of  the  finest  qualitv  in 
Coleridge's  work,  but  that  it  has  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
mass  of  inferior  matter.  "  All  thoughts  all  passions, 
all  delights,"  can  certainly  be  said  to  begin  quite  ex- 
quisitely; but  does  the  rest  of  it  reach  the  level  of  the 
opening?  There  is,  as  I  said,  no  one  extant  work  at 
all  representative  of  the  enormous  powers  this  wonder- 
ful man  possessed.  When  I  wrote  I  was  thinking 
rather  of  the  prose  than  of  the  verse  ;  but  the  verse  falls 
under  the  same  condemnation.  A  test  is  easy.  Sub- 
tract the  three  exceptional,  almost  miraculous  pieces, 
'  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  '  Kubla  Khan,'  and  '  Christa- 
bel,'  from  his  poetical  works,  and  consider  what  place 
in  English  literature  the  rest  would  entitle  him  to. 

With  what  "  V.R."  says  so  eloquently  about  Cole- 
ridge's child-like  helplessness  I  am  in  entire  agreement, 
but  1  think  his  conclusion,  that  Coleridge  would  never 
have  been  happy  w  ith  any  woman,  quite  wrong.  The 
child  demands  the  woman,  and  none  need  her  more 
than  the  child  who  never  grows  up.  What  the  child 
Coleridge  so  piteously  needed  w  as  a  woman  w  ho  would 
have  been  wife  and  mother  in  one,  a  loving,  under- 
standing, patient  spirit  thai  knew  his  greatness  and 
his  weakness  and  could  help  hini  in  both.  'Who  that 
reads  the  journals  can  doubt  that  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
was  such  a  woman?  Poor  Sarah  Fricker  was  helpless 
on  either  hand.     Read  her  letters  of  1810  and  1811  to 
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liss  Betham,  and  you  will  feel  the  paralysing  atmos- 
here  of  dread,  doubt  and  failure  in  which  she  lived  and 
om  which  he  fled. 

"  Y.R.'s  "  remarks  about  Coleridge's  conversation 
re  almost  certainly  just,  and  I  hinted  a  similar  doubt 
1  the  article.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many  of 
aur  readers  know  a  story  by  Henry  James,  called 
The  Coxon  Fund,'  which  contains  a  character,  Frank 
altram,  meant  (as  James  told  me  in  a  letter)  to  convev 
Wiie  of  his  impressions  after  reading  Dykes  Camp- 
ell's  Life  of  Coleridge?  "  V.R."  refers  to 
le  misprints  in  the  '  Sibylline  Leaves  '  of 
$17.  The  publication  of  '  Sibylline  Leaves  '  and 
Biographia  Literaria,'  originally  meant  to  appear  to- 
ether  as  a  pair  of  volumes,  was  attended  by  a  series 
f  almost  comical  mishaps,  including  a  change  of 
rinter  when  half  of  '  Biographia  '  was  set  up.  The 
iscerning  reader  of  the  first  edition  can  detect  the 
ace  where  the  new  printer  appears.  Printing  began 
1  1815  and  was  not  completed  till  1817;  and  something 
hough  not  all)  of  the  scrappiness  of  '  Biographia  '  is 
ie  to  the  troubles  that  arose  during  the  setting  up. 

May  I  add  a  word  about  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin? 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bunbury,  is  certainly  not 
one  in  his  admiration  of  Ruskin,  but  if  he  prefers  the 
aborate  self-consciousness  of  the  early  works  to  the 
ipple  ease  of  the  later  he  is  likely  to  be  rather  soli- 
rv.  When  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  De  Quincev 
id  Ruskin,  we  get  into  the  region  of  personal  taste. 

0  me  De  Quincey's  splendours  are  much  less  obvi- 
isly  artificial  than  Ruskin's.  I  should  adduce,  for 
stance,  the  description  of  Tintoretto's  '  Last  Judg- 
ent  '  in  Vol.  II.  of  '  Modern  Painters,'  as  an  example 

prose  that  passes  the  limits  of  good  taste.  And 
uskin  was  of  much  the  same  opinion.  He  chastened 
s  own  exuberance  very  assiduously. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Your  Contributor. 

AMERICAN  FILMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  F.  C.  Meyer,  secretary  of  Picture  Play- 
>uses,  Ltd.,  states  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  13th  that 
ie  policy  of  the  British  Company  will  not  be  shaped, 
>r  its  affairs  controlled  by  the  American  Corporation 
'amous  Players  Lasky  Corporation). 

That  statement  appears  to  be  in  total  contradiction 
j  the  terms  of  an  agreement  dated  June  4th,  1919, 
;tween  the  Famous  Players  Lasky  Corporation  of 
ew  York  and  the  Famous  Players  Lasky  British  Prc- 
icers,  Limited,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  British 
ompany  by  Major  David  Davies,  M.P.,  and  on 
ihalf  of  the  American  Corporation  by  Emil  E:  Shauer, 
rr  in  clause  3  of  that  agreement  we  read  :— 

"  The  (British)  Company  shall  at  all  times  during 
ie  continuance  of  this  agreement  and  in  all  respects 
'oduce  its  pictures  and  act  in  the  production  thereof 
rider  the  advice  of  the  American  Corporation,  whose 
ainion  on  technical  matters  relating  to  the  production 
lall  be  regarded  as  final  and  shall  not  at  any  time 
roduce  or  dispose  of  or  deal  in  any  way  with  any  film 
>t  produced  by  the  Company  in  conjunction  and  under 
ie  discretion  of  the  American  Corporation." 

Clause  9  of  the  same  agreement  reads  as  under  : — 

"  So  long  as  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  force 
ie  American  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  from  time 
>  time  to  nominate  any  person  as  the  Managing 
•irector  of  the  (British)  Company  and  thereupon  the 
British)  Company  shall  forthwith  appoint  such  person 
5  its  Managing  Director  and  he  shall  hold  his  said 
ffice  until  the  termination  of  this  agreement  (fifteen 
ears)  or  until  he  shall  be  removed  by  the  American 
orporation,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  above 
:ferred  to  it  appears  to  me.  that  although  the  British 
ompany  may  have  a  majority  of  British  directors,  and 
>e  money  may  be  mainly  British,  the  British  Company 

1  almost  completely  controlled  by  the  American  Coin- 
any,  both  as  regards  its  management  and  its  pro- 
nation of  films. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  G.  Adams, 
Managing  Director. 


OVERLOADING  HORSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  conviction 
for  overloading  a  horse,  obtained  at  West  Ham  Police 
Court  on  August  14th  by  the  National  Equine  Defence 
League,  in  which  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  fined  £10 
and  the  driver  £.2,  with  two  guineas  from  the  owner 
towards  costs,  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing 
this  prevalent  and  inhuman  cruelty. 

In  this  case  the  horse,  which  the  veterinary  surgeon 
said  was  capable  of  drawing  on  a  level  road  a  load  of 
36cwt.,  inclusive  of  van,  was  drawing  one  of  55  cwt. 
up  an  incline  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  13,  and  from  300 
to  400  yards  length.  It  was  very  lame  in  the  off  hind 
leg  from  spavin  ;  had  been  cruelly  urged,  was  panting 
and  perspiring  profusely,  and  trembling  so  much  that 
the  veterinary  surgeon  thought  it  would  fall. 

The  case  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  habitu- 
ally overload  horses.  "  A  righteous  man  regardeth 
the  life  of  his  beast;  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."  Human  selfishness,  with  its  lust 
for  gain,  puts  pecuniary  interest  before  any  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  its  toiling,  long-suffering  fellow 
mortal,  serving  it  uncomplainingly.  It  is  only  by  legal 
coercion  making  it  to  his  interest  to  show  some  pity, 
that  man's  cruelty  to  this  noblest  of  his  sub-human  ser- 
vants can  be  mitigated. 

A  report  of  the  above  case  is  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Equine  Defence  League,  New  South- 
gate,  London,  N.11. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

6,  The  Polygon,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

MELMANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
many  that  doubtless  you  are  receiving  on  your  refresh- 
ing system  of  Melmanism.  But  what  a  pity  that  it  was 
not  in  existence  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  ! 

The  famous  diarist  writes  on  Saturday,  September 
10th,  1698,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  day,  at  my  table,  Lord  Clarendon,  Captain 
Hatton,  Dr.  Smith,  and  I,  each  successively  at  his 
pleasure,  dictated  60  independent  words  set  down  in 
numerical  order,  to  Mr.  Meheux  ;  which  after  a  silent 
pause  of  eight  minutes,  he  repeated  in  the  same  order 
backwards  and  forwards.  He  also  answered  our  de- 
mands of  any  of  them  singly,  by  their  number  only,  out 
of  all  order ;  this  without  the  least  failure,  or  so  much 

as  hesitancy  Nor  did  he  stint  us  to  any 

l  umber  of  words,  inviting  us  to  go  on  beyond  6o, 
which  we  thought  abundantly  enough.  Memorandum, 
that  he  objected  to  the  word  Heautontimoroumenos, 
rot  for  its  length,  but  praying  that  each  word  might 
be  significative  of  something  which  he  understood. 
Captain  Hatton,  who  had  seen  the  like  experiment  in 
France,  asking  him  whether  his  making  another  trial 
presently  upon  a  fresh  set  of  words  would  not  entirely 
efface  the  memory  of  the  first,  which  was  the  case  with 
him  in  France,  he  said  it  would  not,  if  he  proposed  to 
himself  the  remembering  of  the  former;  and  he  was 
now  ready  to  have  given  us  a  proof  of  it,  had  we  in- 
sisted on  it." 

Surely  a  desperate  case  for  Melmanism  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leila  L.  Bain. 

7^c,  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.i. 

MILK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — It    is   quite   clear   that   the   present  increase 
in  the  price  of  fresh  milk,  due  to  an  alleged  shortage 
thereof,  will  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  sale  of  con- 
densed milk. 

The  public  should  insist  on  knowing  what  stocks  of 
the  latter  the  Ministry  of  Food  have  on  hand,  and  also 
the  large  condensed  milk  manufacturers  and  importers. 
Then  they  could  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Yours,  etc., 

Malgre. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  SILENCE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

How  the  War  Came.     By  The  Earl  Loreburn.  Lon- 
don.    Methuen  and  Co.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  the  first  book  on  the  War  written  by  a 
-Statesman  of  the  first  rank.  It  recapitulates 
with  the  judicial  precision  of  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor 
the  course  of  Britain's  foreign  policy  between  1905  and 
1914,  and  the  terrible  events  that  succeeded  one 
another  so  rapidly  between  the  murder  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  at  Sarajevo  on  25th  June  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  on  the  1st  August,  1914.  Nearly  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  these  facts  :  but  the  scenes  were  changed 
so  quickly,  and  the  stage  was  so  crowded  with  figures, 
that  Lord  Loreburn  has  done  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations  a  real  service  by  disentangling  and  re- 
arranging, with  all  the  skill  of  his  profession,  the 
capital  events.  Everybody  should  read  the  book, 
though  everybody  will  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  its  learned  author. 

It  is  an  indictment  of  the  system  of  secret  diplomacy, 
and  whether  intentionally  or  not,  it  is  an  arraignment 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  (for  so  we  shall  call  him  in  this 
connection)  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  early  to  pass  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy.  But  in  these  days  no  one  will  wait  : 
posterity  is  a  back  number.  ' 

Lord  Loreburn  is  good  enough  to  close  his  meticu- 
lous narrative  with  a  summary  of  his  conclusions,  on 
pp.  216,  217,  218,  which  may  be  condensed  thus.  The 
military  masters  of  Germany  wanted  war,  but  always 
on  the  condition  that  Britain  remained  neutral.  "On 
the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Government  on  12th 
December,  1905,  three  Ministers — Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Haldane,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey — laid  the  foundation 
for  a  policy  of  British  intervention  if  Ger- 
many should  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  France. 
They  did  this  within  a  month,  probably  within  a  few 
days,  of  taking  office,  by  means  of  communications 
with  the  French  Ambassador  and  of  military  and  naval 
conversations  between  the  General  Staffs  of  the  two 
countries,  who  worked  out  plans  for  joint  action  in 
war  if  Great  Britain  should  intervene.  They  did  it 
behind  the  back  of  nearly  all  their  colleagues,  and, 
what  really  matters,  without  Parliament  being  in  any 
way  made  aware  that  a  policy  of  active  intervention 
between  France  and  Germany  was  being  contem- 
plated." The  result  of  this  system  of  secret  under- 
standings was  that  in  the  last  days  of  July,  191 4, 
Russia  and  France  were  counting  on  our  alliance,  while 
Germany  and  Austria  were  counting  on  our  neutrality. 
More  than  this.  When  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  assuring 
.ill  the  Ambassadors,  and  finally  the  House  of  Commons 
(3rd  August,  1914),  that  our  hands  were  free  to  choose 
our  action,  our  hands  had  for  years  been  bound  by  the 
bonds  of  honour  to  stand  by  France.  Belgium,  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  was  the  only  reason  for  his 
agreeing  to  the  war,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  was 
a  futility,  an  irrelevance,  a  decoy  to  catch  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  British  public,  which  would  rather 
deceive  itself  by  the  idea  that  it  was  fighting  for  Bel- 
gium than  lor  England.  It  may  have  been  right,  Lord 
Loreburn  concedes,  that  this  country  should  have  a 
defensive  understanding  or  even  an  alliance  with 
France  in  [906  or  any  subsequent  year.  Hut  Parlia- 
ment ought  1o  have  been  told  of  it,  not  only  thai  it 
might  approve  "a  new  departure  of  tremendous  im- 
portance," bul  thai  it  might  authorise  the  Govemmenl 

lo  make  adequate  preparation  to  meet  its  new  liability. 
This  seems  to  us  unanswerable,  and  we  can't  see  how 
anyone  can  differ  from  this  conclusion.  Hut  when 
Lord  Loreburn  goes  on  to  say  thai  live  war  would  not 

have  occurred  if  a  plain  and  firm  declaration  had  been 

made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  either  in  July,  [914,  or 
earlier,  that  England  would  fight  for  France,  he  deals 

in  conjecture,  and  everybody  will  not  agree  with  him. 

The  fatalistic  school,  writers  like  General  Homer  l.ea, 
would  not  agree  with  him,  for  I  hey  regard  all  big  wars 
as  inevitable;  and   they  would   say   that   in   this  case 


Germany  had  decided  to  fight  and  was  glad  of  th< 
chanoe  of  fighting  England.  We  incline  to  Lord  Lore- 
burn's  view.    We  are  not  sure  about  the  inevitability 

of  wars.      We  are  disposed  to-  agree  with  Mr.  Bonai 
Law  that  "if  the  war  could  have  been  postponed  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  it  would  never  have  been  fought.']] 
This  book  is  a  very  serious  and  authentic  indict-I 
ment,  some  will  say,  of  the  European  system  of  secrel'j 
diplomacy,  others  will  say  of  Lord  Grey  as  a  diplomat-! 
ist,  and  his  quiescent,  or  acquiescent  colleagues.  We 
adopt  the  latter  view.      All   diplomatic  agreements|! 
must,  ex  vi  termini,  be  secret.    A  mob  cannot  make  arj 
agreement ;  and  nothing  has  been  so    secret   as  the 
Conference  of  Paris,  or  as  the  treaties  made  since  "  the! 
war  to  end  all  war  "  and  to  finish  secret  diplomacy.: i 
Look  at  the  treaties  made  between  England,  France,!! 
Russia  and  Italy  to  carve  up  the  territories  of  the!] 
vanquished  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  or  the  wishes  of   the  con-jj 
quered  territories!    The  country  west  of  the  Rhine;!) 
Constantinople,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia,  the  Do-'' 
decanese  group  of  islands,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol,  Ger-j 
man   Poland,   all  have  been   disposed   of  by  secret! 
treaties  between  the  very  Powers   that    pretended  tol 
be  fighting  for  "self-determination"  !    No;  we  areJ 
disposed  to  regard  Lord    Loreburn 's    indictment  asil 
levelled  at  the  silence  of  Sir  Edward   Grey,    and  the! 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member.    Sir  Edwardj 
Grey  was;  the  perfect  type  of  Whig* Secretary  of  State,! 
contemptuously  polite,  and  indolently  confused.  Wheni' 
anybody  attempted  to  discuss  European  politics  in  the ;] 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  attitude  dif-jJ 
fered  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  Member  of  Par-J 
liament  who  raised  the  question.    If  Sir  Edward  Greyj 
disliked  the  inquisitive  person,  or  regarded  him  as  a; 
negligible  quantity  in  politics,  he  waved  him  contemp-ji| 
tuously  down,  with  icy  evasion.     If  he  happened  to  be;j 
a  political  friend,  he  took  him  aside,  and  earnestlya 
and  pompously  remonstrated  with  him  on  stirring  a; 
dangerous   pool.    To    discuss    foreign    politics  was< 
always  dangerous,  according  to  Sir   Edward   Grey  :< 
and  the  House  of  Commons   and   the  British   public, ,| 
always  absorbed  in  parochial  politics  (such  as  Ireland'jl 
and  the  Labour  question),  submitted  to  this  Whig| 
arrogance.    Sir  Edward  Grey  himself,  all  these  years, 
dwelt  in  that  twilight  of  half-formed  politics,  which  is 
the   natural   atmosphere   of   the    aristocratic  Whig. 
Foreign  politics  are  meat,  not  for  the  House  of  Com-  1 
mons  but  for  their  masters,  the  Whigs.    This  com-  j; 
pound  of  pomposity,  pride,  and  muddle-headedness  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  ruled  by  Whigs.  \ 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  lineal  or,    rather,    political  | 
descendant  in  unbroken  line  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Lord  Granville.  This  tradition  allowed  j 
us  to  drift  into  the  Crimean  War,  and  into  Armaged- 
don.     Mr.   Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  book  on  the  War 
('Peace  Conference  Hints'),  which  is  one  of  the  best 
things  he  has  written,  describes  Lord  Grey  as  "  an 
amiable  drifter."  Without  the  adjective,  we  concur  in  j 
his  definition  of  the  statesman,  whom  we  have  sent  tol 
Washington  in  the  most  difficult  crisis  that  has  ever 
arisen  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.    Let  us  pray  that  his  peculiar  diploma- 
tic talent*  may  not  "drift  "  us  into  a  war  with  America,  j 
which  would  be  even  more  terrible  than  the  war  with  t 
Germany. 

As  we  have  said,   Lord   I.orehurn's   indictment   of  I 
Secret  Diplomacy  is  serious  and  strong.    The  question  | 
may  he  raised,  is  he  the  person  to  draw  the  indictment? 
For  six  years  Lord  Loreburn   was   one   of    the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  was,  after  all, 
responsible  for  the  secret  arrangements  with  France.  I 
h  tin-  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabi-:l 
net,  it  must  be  his  own  fault.     Ford  Loreburn  tells  us, 
with   unconcealed   bitterness,   that  Mr.    Asquith,  Mr. 
Haldane  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  this  thing  behind 
his  bark.     Hut   Morocco  ended  in  Algociras ;  and  the 
Agadir  crisis  w  as  finished  by  the  warlike  speech  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  City.     These  were  open  and  im- 
portant events,  under  the  nose  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Why  did  he  not   ask   this  irresponsible  and  secretive 
triumvirate  what   they  we*e  about?    Coyness  is  not  | 
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he  usual  attribute  of  a  lawyer,  who  has  pushed  his 
*ay  to  the  Woolsack.  Were  we  one  of  the  triumvirate, 
ir.  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane,  or  Lord  Grey,  we  should 
*  inclined  to  parody  a  famous  exclamation  by  savin" 
'Et  tu,  Bobe!  "  • 

INSECT  CRAFTS, 
nsect  Artizans  and  their  Work.      By  Edward  Step. 
39  plates.     Hutchinson.    7s.  6d.  net. 

rHE  public  likes  books  of  natural  history,  provided 
they  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  this,  except  for 
reprehensible  absence  of  any  date,   is  a  good  ex- 
mple  of  such  book-making — pocketable,  light,  well- 
rinted,  and  illustrated  with  telling  photographs  and 
rawings.    It  even  contains  a  few  novel  observations, 
ut  perhaps  the  most  original  feature  of  the  book  is  it* 
rtractive  scheme.    Mr.  Step  groups  various  activities 
f  insects  under  the  names  of  human  industries,  and 
lakes  great  play  with  the  idea  that  such  crafts  as  spin- 
ing,  weaving,  mining,   masonry,    wood-working,  up- 
olstering,  papermaking,  tailoring,  and  gardening  were 
ractised  by  insects  long  before  they  were  known  to 
an.    He  writes,  for  instance,  that  neither  the  Egyp- 
ans  nor  the  Chinese  have  "  the  slightest  claim  to  be 
Hisidered  as  the  inventors  of  paper,   for  the  wasps 
ere  probably  busy  manufacturing  paper  long  before 
e  first  man"  appeared  on  earth.      This  and  similai 
atements  imply  that  man  consciously  learned  these 
ethods  from  the  insects.      The  implication  may  be 
lintentional ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  small  reason  to  sup- 
>se  that  early  man  ever  learned  either  wisdom  or  cun- 
ng  by  considering  the  ways  of  the  ant  or  other  insects, 
iv  more  than  he  "learned  of  the  little  nautilus  to 
3."      Even  if  the  various  crafts  were  not  i'ndepen- 
:ntlv  discovered  by  different  tribes  in  divers  times  and 
aces,  but  spread  each  from'  some  common  centre,  they 
:re  invented  by  man  himself  in  response  to  his  own 
eds.      The  recognition  that  certain  devices  invented 
'  man  are  also  in  use  by  other  animals  is  compara- 
bly recent,    and  was  not  effected  until  some  men 
und  the  leisure  to  take  up  the  careful  study  of  natural 
story.      Modern   man  has  occasionally  utilised  the 
lowledge  thus  acquired,  but  more  often  has  rejected 
e  methods  of  animals  for  those  which  his  command 
natural  resources  renders  more  economical. 
Man,  indeed,  is  often  said  to  be  the  only  tool-user; 
it  this  is  not  strictly  true.    It  is  true  that  the  paper- 
aking    wasps,    the    wax-working    bees,    the  brick- 
ikers  and  masons  among  wasps,  bees,  and  termites, 
work  up  their  material  with  feet  and  jaws,  softening 
as  required  with  their  saliva.     It  is  true  that  the  bur- 
w,  whether  of  wasp,  bee,  beetle,  or  cricket,  is  exca- 
ted  by  the  unaided  limbs.      But  one  of  Mr.  Step's 
Tiiners,"  a  Sand  Wasp,  when  refilling  the  burrow  in 
lich  she  had  buried  her  egg  and  a  store  of  food,  gave 
e  final  touches  by  picking  up  a  small  pebble  in  her 
ws  and  with  it  hammering  down  the  loose  grains  of 
rth.      Nor  was  Paley  free  from  error  when  he  pro- 
limed  man  as  "  the  only  animal  which  can  clothe  it- 
f. "    There  are  caterpillars  which  fashion  suits  of 
if-fragments,  of  hair,  of  sand,  or  even,  as  is  the  wont 
some  caddis-flies,  of  small  shells  with  their  molluscan 
labitants  still  alive  (going  one  better  than  the  fur- 
id  profiteeress,  who  often  looks  as  if  she  find  just 
ided  the  Zoo).     The  caterpillar  of  the  Brown  China- 
Irk  moth  is  so  expert  as  to  make  a  diving-costume 
>m  two  bits  of  pond-weed  leaf  sewn  together  with 
k.     Man  took  two  great  steps  forward  in  civilisation 
ten  he  first  domesticated  animals  and  when  he  culti- 
ted  plants ;  yet  here  too  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
sects.  Mr.  Step  has  no  chapter  headed  "  Herdsmen," 
>U£-h  the  aphis  cows  arc  wellknown,  but  he  gives  a 
»t  interesting  account  of  the  American  ants  which 
Itivate,  if  they  do  not  purposely  sow,  the  grass  Aris- 
ta and  garner  its  seeds,  of  the  Sauba  and  other  ants 
lich  make  a  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  grow  mushrooms. 

food,  of  the  Amazonian  ants  which  make  hanging 
rdens,  wherein  they  sow  the  seeds  of  fourteen  species 
t  found  elsewhere,  and  therefore  presumably  true 
rden  plants,  and  of  the  termites  which  set  aside 
firial  chambers  in  their  castles  for  the  cultivation  of 

Prom  all  this,  as  well  as  from  less  commendable  hab- 


its, in  which  insects  anticipated  man,  it  might  almost 
seem  that  a  guid  conceit  of  oorsels   is   not  very  well 
founded.      But  there  are  notable  differences  between 
man  and  the  other  animals,  including  insects,  and  per- 
haps the  chief  of  these  is  that  each  species  of  insect 
confines  itself  to  a  limited  group  of  operations  and  con- 
ducts them  with  little  variation,  whereas  man  is  at  will 
.stone-mason  or  carpenter,  a  worker  in  wax  or  in  pa- 
pier-mache, weaver  or  tailor,  stock-raiser  or  agricul- 
turist.    Not  only  does  one  man  in  his  time  play  many 
parts,   but  he  adapts  his  methods  to  circumstances, 
varying  them  with  every  fresh  problem.     The  actions  of 
man,  as  we  have  previously  hinted  in  a   review   of  a 
similar  work  by  Fabre,  may  be  much  more  instinctive 
than  is  usually  supposed,  but  they  are  capable  of  an  ap- 
parently infinite  variety  affording  the  material  for  his 
conscious   selection.     Thus,    while  the   insect  species 
seems  to  stagnate,  or  at  the  best  to  evolve  unconsci- 
ously, man,  looking  before,  determinedly  presses  to- 
wards his  goal,  and,  looking  after,  gathers  up  every  ex- 
perience, and  with  each  fresh  invention,  accelerates  his 
progress.      The  difference,  after  all,  may  be  only  of 
degree.      Instinct  of  itself  is  "blind,"  but  when  it  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  changed  conditions,  it  is  far 
from  "unerring."      Mr.  Step  can  point  to  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  instinct,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  actions  of  insects  were  modified 
by  circumstance.    A  noteworthy  one  is  that  of  an  ant- 
colony  which  bored  into  a  beam  above  a  staircase  and, 
in  accordance  with  custom,  set  a  gang  to   remove  the 
tell-tale  wood-dust  from  the  stairs  on  which  it  fell;  but, 
observing  that  the  stairs  were  regularly  swept  every 
morning,  the  ants  withdrew  this  gang,  and  contented 
themselves  with  removing  the  debris  from  the  beams 
above.    The  fact  that  such  an  occurrence  is  thought 
worth  recording  shows  that  any  deviations  from  the 
usual  routine  are  rare,  and  Fabre,  by  ingeniously  con- 
trived experiments,  has  proved  that  in  each  case  such 
deviations  are  relatively  few  and  limited  to  conditions 
that  might  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Step  would  deprecate  any  comparison 
of  his  well-arranged  chapters  with  the  classical  works 
of  Fabre.  It  is  not  given  to  all  writers  to1  rival  the 
charm  and  ease  of  the  '  Souvenirs  Entomologiques, ' 
but  even  a  compiler  (and  Mr.  Step  is  more  than  that) 
should  use  language  correctly.  Mr.  Step  is  neither 
elegant  nor  correct.  When  he  does  chance  to  use  a 
noun  of  multitude  with  a  singular  verb,  let  him  not  so 
soon  weary  of  well-doing  as  to  write,  "the  company 
abandons  this  dwelling  and  moves  off  to  another  plant; 
which  they  surround,  &c. "  That  remains  intelligible, 
but  the  following  sentence  is  quite  ambiguous  :  "  If  we 
dig  around  one  of  these  mine-shafts,  we  shall  find  that 
they  end  in  a  round  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  shaft." 
Or  again,  in  reference  to  nests  which  an  Indian  ant 
builds  on  leaves,  "These  consist  of  a  single  cell,  and 
those  that  are  fully  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
are  covered  with  fragments  of  leaves  .  -  .  to  make 
it  less  obtrusive."  Poor  little  "it"  is  often  a  rock  of 
offence;  relatives  also  prove  a  stumbling-block,  and 
Mr.  Step  does  not  realise  the  distinction  between 
"that"  and  "which"  (e.g.,  "The  silkworm,  that 
came  originally  from  China").  But  the  worst  and  fun- 
niest sentence  in  the  book  comes  from  our  old  friends 
Kirbv  and  Spence,  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  write,  "Two  monks  procured  in  India  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  moth,  with  which,  concealing  them  in 
hollow  canes,  they  hastened  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  speedily  multiplied,  and  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  Italy.  .  ."  Mr.  Step  is  not  more  fortun- 
ate when  he  ventures  on  a  foreign  language;  thus  he 
writes  casus  helium,  uses  tibia  as  a  plural,  and  tells  his 
readers  that  a  distance  of  four  kilometres  is  "  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  " — well,  so  it  is.  A  '  Literarv  Note  ' 
from  the  publishers  informs  us  that  this  volume  is 
"written  in  the  most  asrrecable  style."  Tt  does  not 
agree  with  our  notions  of  literarv  craftsmanship.  For 
the  rest,  we  would  better  the  publishers' encomium.  The 
book  not  only  yields  instruction  to  the  student  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  casual  reader,  but  by  its  tales  of  com- 
plicated, occasionally  adaptable,  and  sometimes  ineffec- 
tive, instinct,  provokes  far-wandering  trains  of 
thought. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Clement  of  Alexandria.    Translated  by  C.  W.  Butter- 
worth.     Heincmann.     7s.  6d.  net. 

AMONG  the  patristic  writers  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria has  a  place  and  an  attraction  peculiarly  his 
own.  Always  serene  and  amiable,  he  lacks,  it  is  true, 
the  human  tenderness,  the  poignantly  personal  note 
which  we  associate  with  Chrysostom  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  with  Jerome  and  Augustine.  To  reconstruct 
the  history  of  his  life  from  indications  furnished  by 
himself  is  a  task  which  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  even  our 
modern  biographical  school.  Mr.  Butterworth  as- 
sumes that  "  money  and  leisure  were  certainly  neces- 
sary "  for  the  acquisition  of  Clement's  extensive  learn- 
ing. But  Origen  made  himself  a  far  profounder 
scholar  while  living  on  a  few  pence  a  day  and  teaching 
in  the  Catechetical  School  where  he  succeeded  Clement. 
Concerning  his  character  and  opinions,  however,  we 
can  draw  abundant  inferences,  and  they  are  of  the  kind 
to  inspire  affection  no  less  than  respect.  His  wonder- 
ful store  of  miscellaneous  reading  (restricted,  it  is 
thought,  within  the  limits  of  one  language)  and  the 
speculative  boldness  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  it, 
make  him  a  singularly  pleasant  companion. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  the  volume  now  before  us 
arranged  on  the  beneficent  Loeb  plan,  which  places  an 
English  translation  on  alternate  pages.  More  Greek 
students  than  would  care  to  admit  as  much,  will  be 
grateful  for  the  assistance  thus  afforded  them  ;  while 
readers  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  lauguage 
will  find  interest  and  profit  from  comparison  with  the 
original.  With  regard  to  subject-matter,  we  wish  that 
the  editor's  choice  had  fallen  otherwise.  We  should 
have  preferred  the  '  Miscellanies  '  or  the  '  Instructor  ' 
with  their  wealth  of  detail  on  Alexandrian  manners  and 
customs  two  hundred  years  before  Hypatia.  But  hav- 
ing regard  to  limitations  of  space,  the  '  Exhortation  to 
the  Greeks  '  and  '  The  Rich  Man's  Salvation  '  form  per- 
haps the  best  available  selection. 

On  the  first  of  these  treatises  Mr.  Butterworth  has 
some  useful  remarks,  especially  with  regard  to  the  as- 
pect under  which  the  mysteries  are  there  presented.  His 
attitude  has  a  sober  balance,  most  welcome  after  the 
wholesale  belittlement  of  patristic  testimony  which  has 
been  fashionable  of  late;  though  it  may  be  that  on  this 
subject,  as  on  the  merits  of  existing  non-Christian  re- 
ligions, something  like  a  reaction  is  beginning  to  be 
felt.  It  is  a  suf-evident  proposition  that  eyewitnesses 
who  are  also  partisans  never  see  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing their  opponents.  For  demonstration  we  need  look 
no  further  than  to  Ireland.  But  it  is  equally  self-evi- 
dent that  they  see  some  things  which  are  hidden  from 
those  who  judge  by  hearsay.  In  like  manner  we  may 
believe  that  the  Fathers  were  aware  of  some  features 
in  the  Pagan  cults,  as  seen  in  their  influence  on  con- 
temporaries which  are  not  revealed  to  the  most  su- 
perior anti-Christian  critic  of  our  own  day.  Clement 
is  certainly  not  sympathetic,  and  perhaps  not  always 
fair  in  his  judgments.  But  two  things  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  if  we  are  to  do  him  justice.  First,  that 
the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  could  never  have 
carried  conviction  to  others,  if  they  had  not  themselves 
been  convinced  that  (hey  had  something  to  offer  hu- 
manity beyond  all  comparison  better  than  anything  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  Secondly,  that  Clement,  like  his 
great  successor  Origen,  would  have  repudiated  thai 
hideous  theory  which  excludes  the  heathen  from  God's 
mercy  here  or  hereafter.  That  the  true  Light  lighteth 
every  man  who  eometh  into  the  world,  and  that  all  men 
will  sooTier  or  later  be  drawn  to  the  Cross,  were  integral 
portions  of  his  creed. 

'The  Rich  Man's  Salvation  '  deals  with  a  theme 
which  has  an  undying  interest  for  all  ages;  yet  bears 
plainly  the  impress  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  first,  fine,  careless  rapture  of  the  Aposto- 
lic Age  had  passed;  expectation  of  the  Second  Advent 
had  grown  faint  and  dim.  The  Church,  which  in  Alex- 
andria would  appear  to  have  numbered  many  well-to-do 
persons  among  her  adherents,  had  to  face  anew  those 
problems  for  which  communism  no  longer  seemed  the 
readiest  solution.  Clement  faces  them  with  much  plain 
Senile,  lint  also  with  that  weakness  in  argument  which 


is  common  to  most  ancient  writers,  whether  Pagan  01 
Christian.    He  tries  to  explain  away  the  Gospel  inci- 
dent of  the  rich  young  man  on  that  allegorical  system 
which  the  Alexandrians  were  not  alone  in  applying  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  generally.    It  was,  he  j 
says,  not  money,  but  the  love  of  it,  which  this  inquirer  . 
was  symbolically  bidden  to  renounce.      In  support  ofl! 
his  contention  he  argues,  not  very  logically,  that  the! 
command  to  share  your  goods  with  the  poor  would  be- 
come mejningless,  if  there  were  no  longer  any  goods 
to  share,  and  further,  that  other  disciples  of  Christ, 
like  Zacchaeus  and  Levi,  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
property.    As  Mr.  Butterworth  observes,  he  does  not 
seem  to  icalise,  either  that  different  cases  may  require 
different  treatment,  or  that  he  is  thus  neutralising  "  one 
of  the  most  striking  appeals  to  a  man's  heroism  and 
contempt  of  consequences  that  even  the  Gospels  con- 
tain."   The  Church  certainly  realised  it  afresh  during 
that  great  wave  of  asceticism  which  arose  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,   when   wealthy   men   and  women 
emancipated  their  slaves  and  sold  their  lands,  bestow-i 
ing  all  the  proceeds  on  the  poor  and  reducing  them- 
selves to  the  barest  penury.    But  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  cheap  sneers  at  Clement  as  preaching  an  easy  ] 
Gospel.    The  standard  which  here,  and  more  at  large  1 
elsewhere,  he  sets  before  the  rich  man  who  would  be 
saved  is  high  and  hard  enough  in  all  conscience.  Such 
a  one  must  keep  his  riches  only  in  trust  for  the  poor..( 
For  himself  he  may  reserve  certainly  the  leisure  to  im-;h 
prove  his  own  mind,  and  to  such  an  employment  of 
leisure,  both  sexes  are  earnestly  exhorted.    But  in  ma-;l 
terial  things  bare  necessities  must  suffice,  or  even  lessi 
according  to  our  habits,  since  a  vegetarian  diet  is  re-  j 
commended.      Clement  is  not  ascetic  with  the  cruel, 
maniacal  zeal  of  later  times,  yet  he  would  sanction  few'i 
gratifications  of   sense.      That   elaborate   system  of 
baths  which  ranked  among  the  most  esteemed  pleas-j 
ures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  he  does  not,  like, 
Jerome,  condemn  as  absolutely  sinful.      Women  need, 
baths,  he  says,  for  health  and  cleanliness,  but  should, 
never  resort  to  them  merely  because  they  are  enjoyable.; 
Boys,  who  take  more  exercise,  can  get  on  very  well 
without  bathing,  and  men  will  do  wisely  in  emulating 
their  abstinence.    Males  and  females  are  alike  to  dress 
with  great  simplicity  and  always  in  white.    Men  should 
go  barefoot,  "except  on  military  service,"  women,  as' 
being  tenderer  creatures,  may  wear  white  shoes.  A 
seal-ring  used  to  secure  store-rooms  and  cellars  (fore- 
shadowing the  sub-modern  key-basket),  is  the  only  or- 
nament appropriate  to  a  Christian    matron.  Social; 
amusements  are  all  but  entirely  banned.     Gentlemen,  by  1 
way  of  exercise,  are  to  chop  firewood  and  handle  the 
hoe,  with  the  occasional  indulgence  of  a  game  at  ball. 
For  ladies,  housework  is  enjoined.    Even  the  washtub, 
Clement  implies,  is  devulgarised   by  the  example  of 
Homeric  royalty;  but  he  forgets,  alas  !  to  mention  that 
Nausicaa  too,  with  her  maidens,  played  ball  when  their 
laundry  work  was  done.      His  minute  regulations  on 
these  points  and  on  very  many  more,  may  strike  us 
sometimes  as  ludicrous.     But  they  are  redeemed  by  the 
underlying  purpose  which  refers  every  moment  ol  a 
Christian's  life  to  the  guidance  of  the  unseen  '  In- 
structor. ' 

Mr.  Buttcrworth's  translation  has  generally  both 
vigour  and  elegance. 

"  FAIRY  LANDS  FORLORN." 

The  Book  of  the  Lews.     W.  C.    Mackenzie,  E.S.A. 
Alex.  Gardner.     12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MACKENZIE'S  book  appears  at  a  time 
when  the  island  of  Lewis  has  had  greatness 
thrust  upon  it;  first,  by  the  sinking  of  the  lolairi 
outside  Stornowav  harbour,  one  of  the  most  harrowing 
incidents  of  the  war;  and,  secondly,  by  Lord  Lever- 
luilme's  purchase  of  the  island  and  plans  lor  its  im- 
provement /)<>»/  grc  nuil  gr<(.  The  book^  however,  is 
essentially  a  history. 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  locally  known  as  the  Lews, 
and  the  homely  title  perhaps  raises  too  great  expecta- 
tions that  we  shall  be  translated  into  the  magic  neigh- 
bourhood.    Hut  here  the  book  is  disappointing;  there 
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no  local  colour;  the  smell  of  peat-smoke  is  absent, 
rthing  connected  with  the  Lews  can  be  complete 
thout  peat-smoke,  not  excepting  its  history  or  its 
tter.  The  author  does  not  show  us  the  black  lochs, 
;p-set  like  cisterns  among  the  grey  mountains ;  the 
iden  fogs  that  settle  down  or  sweep  across  the 
ind,  followed  by  blinding  rain,  through  which  the 
t  roars  and  shows  its  teeth  at  the  stranger.  Nor 
;  we  shown  the  compensations  :  the  miracles  of 
arness  on  fine  days,  or  such  a  sunset  as  for  fifteen 
irs  has  lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when,  the 
n  having  rolled  away,  the  whole  landscape,  sky,  sea 
i  sand  (and  doubtless  the  drenched  spectator  also) 
shed  to  the  brightest  rose-colour. 

rhe  reader  who  has  not  made  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
refore,  should  read  the  Book  of  the  Lews  in  com- 
ly  with  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  Black's 
rincess  of  Thule  '  or  Scott's  'Lord  of  the  Isles.' 
e  background  will  then  be  supplied  against  which 
re  enacted  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  very  inter- 
ing  history.  As  in  most  Highland  chronicles,  a 
te  of  feud  runs  throughout  the  centuries,  and  piracy 
dently  flourished  on  the  Scottish  coasts  as  in  the 
g-lish  Channel.  The  pirates  occasionally  entered 
:>  alliance  with  the  inhabitants,  as  when  a  certain 
ptain  Love,  a  well-known  freebooter,  made  friends 
h  Neil  McLeod  of  Loch  Roag.  A  marriage  was 
anged  to  cement  the  compact,  but  the  occasion  was 
de  use  of  to  trap  the  pirate  crew  and  hand  them  over 
the  law  as  "  wicked  impes  of  the  Devill."  Whether 
Leod  was  playing  false  throughout,  or  was  seized 
h  conscientious  objections  at  the  last  moment,  does 

appear.  The  McLeods,  however,  undoubtedly 
od  first  among  the  clans  of  Lewis,  and  continue  to 
so  to  this  day.  Wherever  fighting  was,  there  were 
y ;  and  in  the  days  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  when 

Highlands,  to  quote  a  celebrated  witticism,  "  pro- 
red  more  history  than  they  could  consume  locally," 

men  of  Lewis  followed  the  lead  of  the  Jacobite 
■1  of  Seaforth.    The  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of 

beautiful  and  stately  young  Earl  is  among  the  best 
strations  of  the  book. 

^  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  pre-historic 
vis,  to  the  wonders  of  the  Callernish  stones  and  the 
!  of  Pygmies.  The  place  is  indeed  full  of  marvels, 
rccly  explored  and  hitherto  unrecorded. 

THE  ARCH/EOLOGY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

[lections  for  a  History  of  Staffordshire.  Edited  by 
The  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society,  191 7. 
Staffordshire  Parliamentary  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Josiah  C. 
Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
William  Salt  Society  :  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
(1213-1603). 

■BE  name  of  Colonel  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  is  not 
unknown  to  fame,  nor  is  that  of  his  colleague 
he  selfsame  person,  Mr.  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  M.P. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  But  this  case  of  dualism, 
it  has  hitherto  been  interpreted,  must  be  further 
•-divided  :  Mr.  Wedgwood  proves  to  be  a  trilogy,  a 
lity,  the  third  member  being  the  learned  and  humor- 
»  antiquarian,  known  to  a  few  friends,  but  unsus- 
led  by  the  general  public  before  this  opportune 
ume  came  to  light.  In  days  when  the  authority 
Parliament  is  being  challenged,  it  is  useful  to  see 
v  that  authority  was  built  up,  on  how  firm  a  foun- 
ion  it  is  based,  and  how  gradual  has  been  the 
>wth,  and  therefore  how  well  justified  is  the  insist- 
vt  upon  and  the  determination  to  exercise  that 
hority.  Advocates  of  "  direct  action  "  would  do 
II  to  realise  that. 


Merely  as  a  piece  of  research,  this  volume  is  en- 
titled to  praise,  but  when  we  look  further,  we  iind  it 
to  be  worthy  of  affection.  It  is  not  every  learned 
work  that  can  move  the  reader  to  that  outward  smile 
and  inward  chuckle  to  which  the  subtler  humorist  will 
call  us.  But  readers  of  the  Preface- — there  are  still 
readers  who  do  begin  with  the  preface,  which  is,  after 
all,  what  it  is  there  for — will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
human  interest,  to  use  an  over-worked  phrase,  to  be 
found  in  this  record  and  interpretation  of  the  most 
important  mediaeval  institution  of  the  country. 

"  The  average  national  history,"  as  the  first  para- 
graph of  Colonel  Wedgwood's  volume  ends,  "  is  oiten 
concerned  merely  with  matters  of  State,  as  though 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  who  did  the  business,  were  lay 
figures,  not  in  fact  our  ancestors,  cursing  the  weather 
and  living  in  the  house  down  the  lane, — the  heroes  of 
the  County  History  pedigrees."  The  statement 
would  be  more  accurate  if  it  also  went  on  to  say  that 
these  matters  of  State,  as  narrated  by  most  Histories 
of  England,  are  usually  matters  arising  out  of  the 
conflicts  between  religious  sects. 

To  fill  in  the  records  of  Parliament  ' '  a  blur  of 
squires  and  lawyers,"  is  the  author's  aim. 

We  all  know,  or  knew  when  we  were  at  school, 
that  the  Witenagemot  became  the  Curia  Regis;  that 
the  Curia  Regis  became,  in  the  words  of  Magna 
Charta,  "  the  Common  Council  of  the  Kingdom  "  ;  and 
that  this  grew  into  a  true  Parliament  as  the  question 
of  supplies  became  the  leading  question  of  the  day. 
"  When  once  it  started  growing,  and  by  good  luck 
got  its  way,"  a  Parliament  became  as  necessary  a  part 
of  England  as  the  sea  or  the  Royal  Family  or  the 
'  Times  '  newspaper,  and  the  voting  of  supplies  was 
the  price  that  Parliament  paid,  grudgingly,  for  its  own 
existence.  And  it  is  on  the  composition  of  Parliament 
from  age  to  age  that  this  book  throws  light. 

In  the  days  of  the  Feudal  Monarchy  (1290 — 1399,  as 
it  may  be  reckoned  for  Parliamentary  purposes)  the 
election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  was  a  mere  matter  of 
routine  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  proposing  and 
seconding  of  the  magnate  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
affair.  A  good  deal  would  be  left  to  the  Sheriff  (of 
Staffordshire) — twenty-eight  times  he  returned  himself 
because  the  pay  was  an  attraction — but  the  burgesses 
of  Stafford  or  Newcastle  apparently  proposed  the 
future  members,  and  then  got  the  acclamation  of  the 
mob  for  these  "legislative  attorneys  whose  business  it 
was  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  town  or  guild 
and  guard  the  trading  privileges."  It  seems  that  the 
close  corporation  of  the  boroughs  originally  elected  the 
members  from  the  inhabitants  at  large.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  local  gentry  began  to  care  to  stand,  these 
corporations  lost  their  privilege  of  nomination  and  the 
idea  of  sending  one  of  their  own  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  came  to  terms  with  the  gentry.  Of  the  115 
Parliaments  of  one  particular  period  we  have  records  ol 
no  fewer  than  104  members,  of  whom  84  were  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  of  these  26  remained  squires  pure  and 
simple.  The  Knights  were  primarily  landlords,  "  and 
administrators  before  they  were  landlords,"  men  who 
had  played  useful  parts  in  local  public  affairs  and  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  Govern- 
ment (Labour  members,  please  note);  "  the  squires,  on 
the  contrary,  owed  their  return  to  Parliament  to  their 
usefulness  as  officials,"  and  a  number  of  them  were 
more  important  than  the  knights.  The  average  age 
of  members  was  the  ideal  age  of  46,  the  election  of  a 
man  only  28  years  old  being  clearly  one  obtained  by 
influence;  the  mere  riding  to  town  to  take  up  their 
duties  was  a  heavy  task  for  men  in  their  sixties  and 
seventies,  as  several  of  them  were. 
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Still,  however,  Parliament  was  not  then  attractive 
as  a  career,  or  as  a  rank.  The  day  of  the  professional 
politician  was  not  yet.  All  seemed  willing  to  take 
their  turn;  none  made  a  career  of  politics,  not  even  in 
days  so  troubled  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  the 
habit  of  the  turncoat  seems  to  have  led  to  preferment 
as  surely  as  in  modern  times. 

It  is  a  question  worth  asking  whether  the  "  serious" 
Merchant  of  Chaucer  has  coloured  our  ideas  of  the 
mediaeval  citizen,  as  that  of  Scott  certainly  has; 
assuredly  the  records  of  the  Staffordshire  burgesses  of 
the  feudal  period  are  anything  but  sad  and  sober. 
"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  murdering  riotousness 
of  the  Stafford  M.P.'s,"  says  Colonel  Wedgwood,  and 
the  records  bear  him  out,  although  "  Lichfield,  within 
the  limits  of  its  short  Parliamentary  career,  surpassed 
Stafford  by  producing  Burgesses  who  rose  to  High 
Treason  and  dealings  with  the  Scots."  Finally  we  may 
note,  that  with  a  single  exception,  there  is  no  trace  of 
Government  nomination  in  Staffordshire  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  tribute  to  the  genuinely  represen- 
tative character  of  the  Members  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  earliest  and  obseurist  period 
of  our  Parliamentary  history  at  some  length  to  show 
how  much  light  such  a  book  as  this  may  throw  upon 
what  at  first  sight  seems  too  remote  and  abstract  to 
interest  our  own  day.  Space  alone  forbids  our  extend- 
ing the  same  fulness  of  treatment  to  the  two  other 
periods  of  which  the  present  volume  treats,  the  Rise 
of  Parliament,  1399, — 1509,  and  the  Autocracy,  1509 — 
1603.  Would  that  our  praise  could  induce  Colonel 
Wedgwood  to  leave  the  service  of  Parliament  for  that 
of  History  !  Our  Don  Quixote,  ill-mounted  on  the 
Labour  benches  above  the  gangway,  is  beloved,  none 
better;  he  adds,  by  his  fiery  speeches,  by  his  honesty, 
by  his  good  nature,  to  the  gaiety  of  nations ;  he  is,  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  picturesque  personality  with 
a  passion  for  Lost  Causes  (save  in  the  historic  instance 
of  the  War),  and  for  imaginary  as  well  as  for  the 
healthy  grievances  on  which,  as  he  has  pointed  out, 
Parjiament  has  from  the  first  thriven.  But  History 
cannot  spare  him  ;  at  least  Parliament  can  do  so,  more 
e  asily  at  any  rate,  than  History.  For  here  we  have  an 
enthusiast  who  dares  to  be  lively, a  palaeographer  whose 
soul  is  not  in  MSS.,  but  in  the  men  therein  dustily 
recorded.  And  he  owes  it  to  Parliament  to  retire  from 
Parliament,  and  to  spend  the  many  days  we  all  wish 
him,  in  unearthing,  one  might  say  in  reconstructing 
the  general  history  of  its  past.  He  has  set  an  example 
which  might  with  advantage  be  imitated  by  members 
of  other  County  Societies.  For  instance,  Norfolk, 
with  the  aid  of  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by 
Mr.  Walter  Rye,  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Stephen, 
might  compile  its  Parliamentary  History,  and  add  it 
as  an  extra  volume  to  its  own  Archaeological  Society's 
publications.  It  would,  for  many  reasons,  provide  an 
exceedingly  interesting  record  of  early  national  eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  of  politics. 

AUTHORITY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Authority  in  the  Modern  Stale.     By  Harold  J.  Laski. 
Yale  University  Press.  $3. 

FOR  a  learned  book  tins  is  full  of  irritating  mis- 
prints, both  in  Latin  and  English.  There  are 
often  two  or  three  on  one  page;  but  possibly  they  are 
due  to  the  printer,  who  in  these  days  often  considers 
corrections  beneath  his  notice.  Mr.  Laski  lias  written 
an  interesting  and  valuable  book;  but  it  has  obvious 
faults.  It  is,  like  most  academic  works,  too  allusive 
and  discursive,  and  full  of  not  very  relevant  ([notations. 
It  is  verbose  in  parts,  and  the  writer  seems  to  be  peck- 
ing little  grains  of  erudition  from  the  ground  instead  of 
digesting  his  material  into  a  coherent  whole. 

The  first  chapter  contains  the  gist  of  his  doctrine, 
which  ii  that,  jusl  as  the  royal  prerogative  in  England 
cannot  be  rigidly  defined  and  must  always  have  certain 
discretionary  powers  in  reserve,  so  every  citizen  in  a 
state  must  have  a  certain  discretionary  power  of  resist- 
ance to  tlie  State.  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Slate  will 
ini  an,  in  the  long  run,  (lie  sovereignty  of  the  rulers  who 


govern  it,"  and  there  must  be  a  limit  to  any  temporary 
abuse  of  sovereignty.  The  problem  is  acute  when 
either  the  majority  has  no  orderly  means  of  resistance, 
or  a  minority  is  persecuted  on  some  really  vital  point. 
For  instance,  in  modern  England  there  is  no'  orderly 
means  of  resistance  either  to  the  caucus  or  to  the  mach- 
inations of  the  present  governing  group.  Again,  up  to 
1884  a  man  who  declined  to  live  with  his  wife  on 
grounds  of  incompatibility,  made  himself  liable  to  im-l 
prisonment.  Such  men  are  happily  in  a  minority,  but 
such  minorities  obtain  scanty  protection  in  the  modern 
State. 

Mr.  Laski  devotes  his  whole  energy  to  demonstrat- 
ing the  necessity  of  liberty  in  the  last  resort  for  the  in- 
dividual to  resist  the  State.  It  is  the  old  problem  of 
Antigone  and  Creon,  and  he  usually  attacks  the  Hege- 
lian doctrine  of  State  omnipotence  which  the  Fabians 
have  popularized  in  England  and  America. 

But  he  would  do  well  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
practical  problem  of  inventing  the  necessary  safety 
valve.  Up  to  now  nothing  more  satisfactory  has  been 
proposed  than  the  "  recall  "  and  the  "  referendum" 
and  newspaper  "stunts."  The  problem  is,  of  course, 
more  difficult  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace, 
though  a  revolting  individual  may  be  all  the  more 
serious  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  issue.  It 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  anarchical  maxim  of  Dr. 
Johnson  : — "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  say  what  he 
likes  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to  knock  him 
down  for  it.    Martyrdom  is  the  test." 

The  old  system  of  "  checks  and  balances  "  achieved 
a  kind  of  rough  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
few,  and,  of  course,  the  churches  have  often  proved  a 
valuable  breakwater  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
State  on  individual  liberty ;  but  if  the  churches  disap^ 
pear,  the  individual  must  protect  himself  otherwise,  by 
associations  or  leagues.  For  Mr.  Laski  the  sanction' 
of  individual  liberty  is  the  ultimate  welfare  of  tho 
State,  as  expressed  in  Mill's  words  : — "  The  worth  oi 
a  State  in  the  long  run  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals 
composing  it."  It  is  the  application  of  Milton'? 
'  Areopagitica  '  to  liberty  whether  in  thought  or!,! 
action. 

The  last  chapter  on  '  Administrative  Syndicalism  '  in 
France  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  from  a  constructive 
point  of  view.  Two  sentences  sum  up  its  general  doc- 
trine : — "  The  truth  obviously  is  that  the  State  must  or- 
ganize itself  on  lines  which  admit  to  the  full  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  realization  of  personal  and  corporate  ini- 
tiative;  and  it  is  simply  an  induction  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  century  that  a  Sovereign 
State  can  be  driven  so  to  organize  itself  only 
by  compulsion."  .  .  .-.  "The  real  danger 
in  any  society  is  lest  decision  on  great  events  secure 
only  the  passive  concurrence  of  the  mass  of  men.  It 
is  only  by  intensifying  the  active  participation  of  men 
in  the  business  of  government  that  liberty  can  be; 
made  secure." 

UNHAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED. 
Sonia  Married.    By  Stephen  McKenna.  Hutchinson.' 

6s.  gd.  net. 

A REVIEWER  having  no  previous  acquaintanc^i 
with    Sonia   is   inclined   to    wonder    if  haply 
familiarity  with  that  lady  in  an  earlier  phase  might 
have  done  something  to  explain  the  fascination  which 
in  her  married  state  she  exercises  over  every  individual: 
of  the  worthier  gender  who  crosses  her  path.    (To  herfj 
sister  women  she  is  in  the  habit  of  explaining  that  thejjl 
bore  her  intolerably,  an  engaging  ebullition  of  frank- 
ness    which     they — very     reasonably — resent).  Out 
bewilderment  is  increased  by  the  publisher's  expressed; 
admiration  for  Mr.  McKenna's  "merciless  analysis  Oil 
the    heart    of    modern    woman."     We    hail    supposed  < 
wantonness,  selfishness  and  vanity     the  most    salient ! 
features    in    Soma's    character- -  to    be    as    old  as 
humanity  itself,  and  possibly  older.      The  only  disj 
tinctly  modern  touch  about  her  is  tin-  attempt  to  earn) 
a  living  as  chauffeur,  and  in  this  she  breaks  down  withj : 
a  celerity  worthy  of  the  Early  Victorian  lady  at  Ma 
best.     Lest  we  should  seem  to  be  over  hard  on  Mr.' 
McKenna's  heroine,  \VC  must  add    that    we    like  herj 
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irly  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  dramatis  personce, 
h  the  single  exception  of  her  unlucky  husband.  He, 
>r  fellow,  has  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pect ;  such  as  a  determination  to  do  useful  work  in 
te  of  his  blindness  (a  legacy  from  the  Great  War) 
I  certain  vague  aspirations  after  a  better  mode  of 

than  is  usual  in  the  society  wherein  his  lot  is  cast. 
;se  redeeming  points,  however,  are  the  immediate 
ise  of  a  rupture  with  his  wife,  who  adds  jealousy 
her  other  virtues,  and  concluding  the  worst  from  his 
»endence  on  a  female  secretary,  balances  affairs  by 
ping  with  a  villain  of  absolutely  melodramatic 
:kedness.  Reconciliation  is  effected  through  the 
th  of  a  child,  which  is  not  her  husband's;  and  on 
3  remarkable  basis  the  household  is  once  more  re- 
istructed,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  expect  a  further 
ture  of  Sonia  endowed  with  all  the  added  charms 
maternity.  We  feel  tolerably  safe  in  predicting 
t  these  will  not  be  of  a  kind  to  include  any  personal 
e  of  her  infant  or  any  sacrifice  for  its  welfare.  The 
r-talk,  which  all  this  while  goes  on  as  a  background 
the  domestic  drama,  creates  a  friendly  and  familiar 
josphere.  The  theories,  indeed,  obtaining  in  mili- 
y  and  political  circles  near  the  heart  of  things  have 
triking  resemblance  to  those  which  passed  current 
remote  back  waters.      Yet  as  here  presented  they 

less  tedious,  for  tediousness  forms  no  part  of  Mr. 
Kenna's  method. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

he  Old  Testament  :  Irs  Meaning  and  Value  for  the 
ikch  To-Day.    By  Richard  Henry  Maiden.     Macmillan.  6s. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  a  course  of  sermons  preached 
lea.  It  is  intended  for  believers  in  the  Christian  faith,  who 
neither  scholars  nor  experts,  and  is  confined  more  or  less  to 
its  which  a  reader  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  can  test 
himself.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  books  of  the 
Testament,  their  value,  inspiration  and  claims  to  credibility, 
loes  not  in  any  way  rank  with  such  a  book  as  Driver's  '  In- 
uction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,'  but  it  will 

I  to  clear  up  perplexities  and  the  questions  which  are  raised 
the  atheist  in  the  public  parks.    There  is  no  attempt  at  epi- 

II  or  fine  writing,  but  the  work  has  a  clearness  and  a  candour 
ch  should  commend  it  to  ordinary  readers. 

he  writer  explains  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

not  put  on  the  same  level  in  inspiration,  and  that  the  views 
»  authorship  taken  by  the  Hebrews  of  old  are  very  far  from 
modern  standpoint.    Books  which  appear  under  a  single  name 

recognised  as  composite,  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand, 
is  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  said  to  be  by  the 
)het  of  that  name,  while  the  rest  is  by  an  unknown  author 
»  lived  some  two  centuries  later.  We  do  not  possess  full  and 
temporary  records  of  the  days  of  Moses,  and  much  of  the  leg- 
tion  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers  is  much  later  than  the 
od  it  purports  to  represent.    Neither  the  Tower  of  Babel  nor 

immense  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  are  historical.  The  writer 
i  not  exactly  say  what  inspiration  is,  but  he  declares  that  an 
tired  narrative  may  contain  much  which  is  not  fact,  and  was 
er  meant  to  be  treated  as  fact.      The  author  of  the  book  of 

was  guilty  of  anachronisms,  because  he  attempted  to  write 
imes  other  than  his  own,  and  his  contribution  to  the  problem 
luffering  is  described  as  "  mainly  negative."  It  is  recognised 
t  the  moral  end  of  Ecclesiastes  is  due  to  a  later  writer,  who 
*ms  to  have  felt  that  the  general  tone  of  the  book  is  discour- 
lg,  if  not  definitely  irreligious."  This  is  a  much  wiser  course 
n  distorting  the  obvious  sense  of  agnostic  passages  into  re- 
jus  moralizing.  Occasionally  the  author  makes  references  to 
phets  old  and  new  outside  the  Bible,  Plato,  Nietzsche  and  Mr. 
lis,  and  his  references  are  for  the  most  part  effective.  But 
in  he  says,  "  Plato  may  have  been  inspired,  but  he  gives  us  no 
t  that  he  was  aware  of  it,"  he  surely  ignores  that  "  daimon  " 
■pering  supernatural  guidance  to  which  Socrates  attributed  so 
:h  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  thinker.  He  suggests  that  it 
ild  have  been  worth  while  to  hear  Isaiah  on  the  alliance  be- 
fn  England  and  Japan.    It  would  certainly  be  a  change  after 

religious  writings  of  Mr.  Bottomley. 

CkLiA  Once  Again,'  by  Ethel  Brunner  (Humphreys,  6s.  net), 
a  collection  of  studies  of  English  social  life  threaded  on  the 
{aging  personality  of  Celia  and  the  humours  of  her  friends, 
e  best  of  the  sketches  is  "The  Cruise,"  where  the  party  are 
*n  off  in  a  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean  and  visit  Greece.  The 
ling  'of  the  country  is  admirably  caught.  We  found  the  book 
J  readable  and  the  people  described  pleasing  additions  to  the 
cle  of  our  acquaintances  in  literature. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Dent  a  number  of  additions  to 
Ir  well-known  '  Wayfarer's  Library,'  2s.  net  each.  The  most 
portant  of  them  is  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  '  Within  the  Tides  ' — 
IT  short  stories  written  before  the  war;  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 
larve  Crow  Farm  '  is  a  tale  of  a  century  ago,  and  there  are 
<>  American  tales  — '  Those  Fitzenbergers, '  by  Helen  R.  Martin, 
d  '  The  Daredevil,'  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  of  which  each 
morf-  incredibly  unreal  than  the  other. 
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Jackson.    3s.  6d. 
Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  The  (W.  L.  Phelps).  John  Murray. 

7s.  6d. 

Against  the  Grain  (C.  A.  Dawson-Scott).    Heihemann.  7s. 
Aids  to  Scoutmastership  (Sir  Robert   Baden-Powell).  Herbert 
Jenkins.  2s. 

America  among  the  Nations  (11.  11.  rowers).  Macmillan, 
$1.25. 

Americanized  Socialism  (James  McKaye).  Boni  and  Liveright. 
N.Y.    60  cents. 

Anatol  and  Other  Plays  (A.  Schnitzler).    Boni  &  Liveright.    60  c. 
Antique  Jewellery  and  Trinkets.    (F.  W.  Burgess).  Routledge. 
10s.  6d. 

Anyte  of  Tegea  (Richard  Aldington).    Egoist,  Ltd.    2s.  (id. 
Barry  Leroy.    (H.  C.  Bailey).    Methuen.  6s. 
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6s. 
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12s.  6d. 

Borough  Treasurer,  The  (G.  S.  Fletcher).  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
6s. 

Boy  Work  (Rev.  Spencer  J.  Gibb).    Fisher  Unwin.    8s.  6d. 
Boy's  Own  Book  of  Great  Adventure,  The  (F.  L.  Darrow.)  Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Brief  History  of  the  World,  A.  (G.  W.  Botsford.)  Macmillan. 
8s. 

British  Army  in  the  Holy  Land,  With  the  (Major  II.  O.  Lock). 
Robert  Scott.    7s.  6d. 

British  Labour  and  the  War  (Paul  V.  Kellogg  and  Arthur  Glea- 
son).    Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York.  $2. 

British  Supremacy  and  Canadian  Self-government  (I.  I..  Mori- 
son).    Jas.  MacLehose  &  Sons.    8s.  6d. 

Castus  Heofe,  The  (Cecil  Adair)     Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

Can  Mankind  Survive'-'  (Morrison  L.  Swift).  Marshall  Jones 
Co.  $1.50. 

Carrion  Island,  The  (Draycot  M.  Dell).    Jarrolds.  7s. 
Case  for  Liberty,  The  (E.  S.  P.  Haynes).    Grant  Richards.  G-.. 
Case  for  the  Crown,  The  (Fred  M.  White).    Ward,  Lock  i\  Co. 
6s. 

Cecil  Spring-Rice  (Valentine  Chirol).    John  Murray.  6s. 

Celia  Once  Again  (Ethel  Brenner).    Humphreys.  6s. 

Charles  Wesley  (D.  M.  Jones).    Skeffington  &  Son.    7s.  6d. 

Charousek's  Games  of  Chess  (Philip  W.  Sargent).  George  Bell 
&  Son.    2s.  6d. 

Chess  Openings  (J.  du  Mont).    George  Bell  &  Son.    2s.  6d. 

Children's  Hour,  The  (J.  L.  Calvard).    A.  Brown  &  Sons.  Is. 

China  in  1918  (M.  T.  Z.  Tyau).    Sweet  &  Maxwell.  5s. 

China  Year-book,  The  (H.  T.  Montague  Bell  &  H.  G.  W.  Wood- 
head).    Routledge.  21s. 

Christ  and  the  Women's  Movement.  (C.  Broughton-Thompson ). 
Robert  Scott.  2s. 

Clemenceau,  Georges  (Georges  Lecomte).  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
6s.  6d. 

Coming  of  Cuculain,  The  (Standish  O'Grady).  Fisher  Unwin. 
4s.  6d. 

•Conscientious  Objector,  The  (Major  W.  G.   Kellogg).      Boni  & 

Liveright,  N.Y.  $1.25. 
Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  (A.  C.  Swinburne).  Heinemaun. 
7s.  6d. 

Crazy  Quilt,  The  (Fergus  Hume).    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  0s. 
Crimes  of  Old  London  (Marjorie  Bowen).    Odhams.  6s. 
Critical  Review  of  Indian  Reforms,  A  (W.  Ferguson).  Pioneer 

Press,  Allahabad. 
Curious  Republic  of  Gondour,  The  (Samuel  L.  Clemens).  Boni 

and  Liveright.  $1.25. 
Currency  and  Credit.    (R.  G.  Hawtrey).    Longmans  cSi  Co.  15s. 
Curse  of  Cobdenism,  The  (Thos.  P.  Gaskell).    P.  S.  King  &  Son, 

6s. 


Make  Your  Life  Insurance 
Premiums  Purchase  Your  House 

1X7 RITE  to  day  for  particulars  of  a  specially  advan- 
*  tageous  plan  devised  by  the  "  British  Dominions," 
whereby  you  can  secure  your  home  free  of  debt  for  your- 
self at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  or  (or  your  family  in 
the  event  of  your  earlier  de  th.  Ask  for  the  "  B  D."  plan 
of  House  Purcli  ise.  Applications  for  advances  of  not 
less  than  £-\00  are  invited. 

Address:   Life  and  Investments  Derailment. 

32  Moargite  Street,  E.C.2. 

HEAD  OEFICE:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE. 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE    LONDON.  E.C.3. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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Daysprings  (A.  Kirchberger).    George  Bell  &  Sons.    3s.  6d. 
Deadham  Hard  (Lucas  Malet).    Methuen.  7s. 
"  Deer  Godchild  "  (M.  Bernard  &  E.  Serrell).    Ferner  Laurie,  2s. 
Devil's  Chapel,  The  (Sophie  Cole).    Mills  and  Boon,  6s. 
Dowson,   Ernest  (Poems  and  Prose).       Modern   Library  Series. 

Boni  &  Liveright. 
Dressing-gowns  and  Glue  (L.   de   G.    Sieveking).       Palmer  & 

Hay  ward. 

Earth  and  New  Earth  (C.  Y.  Rice).    Century  Co.,  N.Y.  6s. 
Echoes  from  Greek  Anthology  U.  G.  Legge).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 
English  Course  for  Schools  (S.  P.  B.  Mais).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Eternal  Question,  The  (Allen  Clarke).    Dent  &  Sons.    7s.  6d. 
Equipment  of  the  Workers.    Allen  and  Unwin.    10s.  6d. 
Eyes  of  Understanding,  The  (C.  R.  Milton).    Melrose,  6s. 
Pace  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians  (Isaacson).     Boni  &  Liveright. 
$1.50. 

Factory  Echoes  (R.  M.  Fox).    C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd.    Is.  6d. 

Flower  of  the  Bee,  The  (J.  H.  Lovell).    Constable.    10s.  6d. 

Fool  Next  Door,  The  (N.  D.  Douglas).    C.  W.  Daniel.    Is.  6d. 

Free  (Theo.  Dreiser).    Boni  &  Liveright.  $1.75. 

Cods  Decide,  The  (Richard  Bagot).    Methuen.  7s. 

(iolden  Bough,  The  (George  Cibbs).    Appleton  &  Co.,  6s.  Cd. 

Grande  Guerre,  The  (Ann.  by  A.  Wilson  Green).  Cambridge 
University  Press.  4s. 

Great  Change,  The  (Charles  W.  Wood).    Boni  &  Liveright.  $1.50. 

Greek  Songs  in  the  Manner  of  Anacreon  (Richard  Aldington). 
Egoist,  Ltd.    2s.  6d. 

Creek  Vase  Painting,  Handbook  of  (M.  A.  B.  Herford).  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    9s.  6d. 

Green  Olive  Tree,  A  (F.  T.  Wawn).    Melrose.  6s. 

Green  Rust,  The  (Edgar  Wallace).    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  6s. 

Groper,  The  (Henry  G.  Aikman).    Boni  &  Liveright. 

Handmaidens  of  Death,  The  (Herbert  Tremaine). 
Is. 

Henry  VII  (Gladys  Temperley).    Constable.    7s.  6d. 
His  Secretary  (Bernard  Gilbert).    Herbert  Jenkins.  6s. 
History  of  Zionism  (Vol.  ii)  (N.  Sokolow).    Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  6s. 

History  of  Germany  in  the  19th  Century  (Vol.  vii)  (1  reitschke, 
translated  by  W.  N.  Dawson).    Jarrold.  15s. 

Hotel  X,  The  (William  Le  Oueux).    Ward,  Lock    &  Co.  6s. 

House  of  Chubb,  The  (Sir  Geo.  H.  Chubb  and  W.  G.  Churcher). 
Herbert  Jenkins.    3s.  6d. 

House  of  the  Winds,  The  (E.  J.  Brady).    Harrap.  4 

If  1  were  Your  Father  (Seymour  Hicks).  Duckworth. 

Images  (Richard  Aldington).    Egoist,  Ltd.    3s.  6d. 


$1.C0. 
W.  Danie 


6d. 

3s.  6d. 


LONDON  JOINT 

CITY  &  MIDLAND 

BANK,  LIMITED. 

HEAD    OFFICE  : 

5  THREADNEEDLE  STREET, 

LONDON,    E.G.  2. 

30th  June,  1919. 

Subscribed  Capital  ... 

£35,545,323 

Uncalled  Capital   

27.256,250 

Paid-up  Capital   

8,289,072 

Reserve  Fund  ... 

8,289,072 

Deposits 

371,054,600 

Cash  on  Hand  and  Balance  at  Bank 

of  England 

79,426,772 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 

76,068,108 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange 

96,304.613 

Advances 

116,874,426 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

12,249,162 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 

65  &  66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.2. 

Specially  organised  for  developing  British 

Trade  abroad, 

Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken, 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Frank  Harris  [  if, 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2.2.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of 
Mysteries,  2  vols.,  1874,  .£2.2  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works 
2  vols.,  30/-;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  11/-;  Louie  Fuller,  Fif- 
teen Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s/-;  Life  and  Work's  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2.15;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9/-;  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  2  vols,  folio,  Cambridge,  1909,  £2.15;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  ^30;  Thausing's 
Life  of  Durer,  2  vols.,  1882,  42/-;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2.2  ;  William  Morris's  Col- 
lected Works,  24  vols.,  £12.12;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21/-.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  ii 
elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16, 
John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 

Bournemouth. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly,  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can: 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (old)  BOUGHT.      We  pay  highest 
prices.    On  Vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth  ;  Silver,  12s. ; 
Gold,  15s.  ;  Platinum,  £2.    Cash,  or  offers.    Call,  or  post 
(mention   "Saturday   Review  ").       Messrs.    Paget,   219,  Oxford 
Street,  London.    Established  150  years. 


MUSIC. 


P 

S 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 
ROMENADE  CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT  and  NIGHTLY,  at  8. 


IR  HENRY  J.  WOOD, 


CONDUCTOR. 


NEXT  WEEK. 
MONDAY— Wagner,  &c.  THURSDAY— Popular. 

TUESDAY— Russian,  &c.  FRIDAY— Beethoven,  &c. 

WEDNESDAY— Operatic,  &c.    SATURDAY— Popular. 

2s.  to  6s.  6d.  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Oueen's  Hall. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  St.,  W.,  Manager. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

INTRODUCES   INTO    PHYSICAL    DfcVF  LOPMENT 

A     NEW  PRINCIPLE 

the  Key  to  the  Open  Air  Idea  of  Education,  Prevention  of  Con 
sumption  and  General  Health  Training.  It  is  Nature's  fina' 
Secret  of  Vitality. 

MR.  ARTHUR  LOVl  LL.  94  PA  1  K  STIC  I  T.  Gl  OSVENON   SO.  w 


|^btusmu(j}leatter& 

Damask  Table  Cloths 

*"~rO  those  who  appreciate  the  best 
in  Table  Linen,  yet  possess  an  eye 
to  economy,  we  can  offer  the  finest 
Damask  at  "direct"  prices,  for  we  are 
actual  manufacturers.  An  example  : 
No.  310    Pattern:     Plain    Pamaik  with 

Circular  Band  Bonier. 
2  by  2  yds..  29/4  ea. ;      2  by  ?\  yds  .  36/8  «u. 
2  by  3  yds..  44/2  ML!      2  by  3i  yds..  31/6  ea. 
Naps  to  match.  22  by  22  ins..  33'3  doi. 
Larger  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Robinson  <£'  Cleaver.  Ltd.. 
DONEGALL  PLACE.  BELFAST. 


Write  for  sn  tit  f>lr 
of  Table  Cloth 
described.  Sent 
Post  freeon  rtauest 


44c. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  List 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

THK  YEARS  BETWEEN  AND  POEMS 
FROM  HISTORY 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Edition  de  Luxe.  Vol.  XXX. 
Limited  to  1,000  copies.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


LORD   TENNYSON'S  WORKS 

Messrs.  Macmillan    &    Co's   editions  of  Tennyson's 
Works  are  the   only  complete   editions,  a' d  contain 
all  the  Poems  still  in  copyright. 
POEMS.    Globe  Edition.    4s.  6d. 
COMPLETE  WORKS.    Crown  Svo.    Ss.  6d. 
Catalogue  containing  complete  list  of  editions  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  works  post  free  on  application. 


NEW  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  HUGH  WALPOLE 

Crown  8vo.    Red  Cloth.    3s.  net  each. 
I  HE  WOODEN  HORSE 
MR.  PERR1N  and  MR.  TRAILL 
THE  PRELUDE  TO  ADVENTURE 
FORTITUDE 
MARADICK  AT  FORTY 
THE  LUCHESS  OF  WREXE 


INDUSTRY   AND  TRADE 

A  Study  of  Industrial  Technique  and  Business  Organi- 
zation ;  and  of  their  Influences  on  the  Conditions  of 
various  Classes  and  Nations.  By  ALFRED 
MARSHALL,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    18s.  net. 

The  Daily  Mail  : — "The  difference  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  Economists  could  not  te  better 
illustrated  than  it  is  by  Professor  Alfred  Marshall's 
big  volume,  'Industry  and  Trade,'  which  all  who 
are  trying  to  understand  our  difficulties  and  prospects 
ought  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  .  .  . 
The  width  and  variety  of  the  information  brought 
together  give  the  book  rare  value.  No  side  of  the 
subject  is  neglected." 


THE   ARMY   AND  RELIGION 

An  Enquiry  and  its  bearing  upon  the  Religious  Life  of 
the  Nation  With  preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


FIFTH  EDITION. 

MENDELISM 

By  Professor  R.  C.  PUNNETT,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition 
With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  in  Black  and  White. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

*«*  Macmillan 's  Autumn  Announcement  List 
post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.    LTD.,     LONDON,    W.C.  2. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROW  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system   for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  EC.  3. 
Weit  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  I. 

Head   Office:   6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


Home  comes  the 
Soldier ! 

But  the  Sailor  still  sweeps  the  sullen  seas, 
gathering  up  those  messengers  of  death  that 
haunt  and  harass  our  shores  in  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  to  care  for  these  fearless 
servants  of  humanity.  We  do  so  at  nearly 
a  hundred  great  centres,  we  assist  the  widows 
and  the  bairns,  we  enlist  and  train  British 
boys  for  British  ships,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  have  proved  ourselves  a  real  friend 
to  the  Sailor. 

Funds  are  Urgently  Needed! 

Donations  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Frederick  Green, 
K.B.E.,  Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  British  &  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  Wakefield  House,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C.2. 

British  &  Foreign 

Sailors  Society 

(Including  tie  Port  of  London  Society,  Founded  181S;  Incorporated  190)). 

Geaeral  Secretary:  Bev.  T.  EYNON  DAVIES. 
Bankers:  The  Ba.ik  at  England. 
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JOHN   LANE'S  LIST 

EDWARD   WYNDHAM  TENNANT 

By  his  Mother,  PAMELA  GLENCONNER.  With 
portraits  in  photogravure,    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

This  biography,  of  one  of  the  most  vivid  personalities  that  shone  for  a 
while  upon  the  War's  horizon  will  be  more  than  a  slight  sketch.  The 
volume  is  to  contain  not  only  his  letters  while  in  France,  but  much  of 
early  biographical  interest,  such  as  letters  from  his  uncle,  thelate George 
Wyndham.  poems  written  while  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  yet  at 
Winchester,  and  the  volume  of  verse  he  published  just  before  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  called  "  Worple  Flit,''  will  be  included. 


POEMS    IN  CAPTIVITY 


By  JOHN  STILL. 


7s.  6d.  net. 


The  poems  contained  in  this  volume  were  written  during  three  years 
of  captivity  in  Turkey.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  poems 
inspired  by  captivity,  and  the  latter  part  of  poems  about  Ceylon,  where 
the  Author  lived  for  many  years  before  the  war,  and  about  whose  lost 
cities  peoples  and  forests,  he  has  a  knowledge  at  once  profound  and 
unique. 

A  MUSICAL  MOTLEY 

By  ERNEST  NEWMAN.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Ernest  Newman  is  probably  the  foremost  critic  of  mnsic  of  our  time. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  few  living  writers  who  can  make  a  semi-technical 
subject  alive  with  interest.  The  present  volume  is  composed  of  articles, 
brilliant  and  gay,  grave  and  penetrating,  on  a  variety  of  phases  of  modern 
music. 

THE  SILVER  BAG 

By  THOMAS  COBB.  7s.  net. 

The  Silver  Bag  '  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  comedy  its 
author.  Thomas  Cobb,  has  written ,  a  porcelain  extravaganza  ...  a 
complication  is  woven  that  seems  for  a  time  to  defy  the  most  expert 
unraveller    .    .    .    It  is  so  lightly  and  cleverly  manipulated." — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  An  intricate  maze  of  mystery  and  intrigue." — Times. 

JOHN   LANE,    THE   BODLEY  HEAD, 
VIGO  STREET,  W.l. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST..  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST..  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fir«, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fir*, 

Persona]  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


I*  franc  effected  »i  the  moitfocourable  terms.    The  kusinete  of  thi,  office  it  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Secretory. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 


BRITISH  BORNEO  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Twentieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Borneo  Development  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
17th  inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  7  and  8,  Great  Win- 
chester Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  William  James  Cotterell,  Chairman  of 
the  company,  presiding  said  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  presume  you  will  take  the  report  and  accounts 
as  read.  As  stated  in  the  report,  this  is  the  first  full  year  of 
working  under  the  reorganised  Board.  Our  principal  task  has 
been  that  of  putting  the  house  in  order,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  that  a  considerable  amount  of  what  should 
prove  sound  and  profitable  business  has  been  initiated.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  main  object  of  this  company  has  been  the  finand 
ing  and  development  of  planting  propositions,  and  it  is  intended, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  continue  this  policy,  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  rubber,  of  which  your  Board  have  a  practical 
knowledge.  In  this  connection  we  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Bangawan  Rubber,  Ltd.,  as  those  of  you  who  are 
shareholders  in  that  company  know,  to  plant  up  1,000  acres  of 
their  land,  handing  back  this  area  to  them  five  years  after  plant- 
ing— that  is,  at  maturity — for  £20  per  acre  in  shares  of  that 
company,  or,  say,  200,000  shares  in  all.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
looks  like  an  arrangement  altogether  too  favourable  to  Bangawan 
Rubber,  Ltd.,  and  there  are  certainly  not  many  companies  in 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  sink  ,£25,000,  which  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  planting  the  1,000  acres  on  such  terms.  An 
inducement  to  do  this  has  been  the  fact  that  Bangawan  is  plant- 
ing up  a  further  1,000  acres  out  of  revenue,  so  that  we  shall  hold 
£20,000  worth  of  shares  in  a  company  with  over  3,500  acres  in 
bearing  at  a  capital  cost  of  ,£145,000,  or  about  £40  per  acre, 
and  on  that  basis  Bangawaan  shares  should  go  to  an  even  more 
substantial  premium  than  they  are  to-day,  and  so  our  invest-  I 
ment  should  prove  a  profitable  one. 

Our  next  venture  has  been  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  from  the 
Government  of  Burma  of  about  3,500  acres  of  land  at  Palaw,  in 
.  the  Mergui  district.    This  land  has  been  selected  for  us  by  Mr.  | 
Tennant,  the  manager  of  the  Mergui  Crown  Rubber  Estates.    He  ;'tj 
reports  that  it  is  thoroughly  suitable  for  rubber  and  will  be  easy 
and  cheap  to  open  up.    Already  200  acres  have  been  cleared  and  ,1 
planted,  and  it  is  hoped  to  lay  down  a  further  1,000  acres  next  ,\ 
year.    We  are  at  a  great  advantage  in  this  district  owing  to  the  J 
intimate  knowledge  our  agents  in  Burma  have  of  it  and  the 
supply  of  cheap  and  suitable  labour  available,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent of  bringing  our  rubber  into  bearing  at  a  cost  which  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  district  in  the  East.    I  now  come 
to  probably  the  most  interesting  business  of  which  I  have  to  > 
tell  you  to-day — that  is  about  the  estate  we  have  purchased.  , 
This  estate  consists  of  over  1,100  acres,  situated  in  Central  Kelan- 
tan.    Of  this  area  over  750  acres  are  planted,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  in  bearing.      The  output  of  rubber  from  this  property  for  the  !j 
year  ended  31st  December,  1918,  was  179,125  lbs.,  and  .'or  rhe  ; 
eight  months  of  this  year  129,108  lbs.    We  shall  form   his  esta;- 
into  a  separate  company,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
our  shareholders  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  this  company. 
This  opportunity  to  subscribe  at  par  will  be  in  itself  a  consider- 
able  bonus  to  our  shareholders  as  the  capital  value  of  the  area 
in  bearing  alone  works  out  at  about  £70  per  acre,  and  the  new 
company  should  be  a  dividend-payer  from  its  flotation.    As  you 
are  aware,  when  the  present  Board  took  control  the  issued  capital 
of  our  company  was  only  40,021  shares  of  £1  each.      The  in- 
creased business  undertaken  and  in  view  calls  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  capital,  and  we  applied  to  the  Treasury  for  permission 
to  issue  the  unissued  share  capital — namely,  19,979  shares  of  £1 
each — which  was  guaranteed  subject  to  our  calling  up  the  money 
as  required.      This  issue  was  underwritten  without  commission 
or  payment  of  any  kind,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  was  over- 
subscribed. 

Other  opportunities  for  favourable  investment  make  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  possibility  of  still  further 
capital  being  required,  and  we  are  therefore  submitting 
a  resolution  at  the  extra-ordinary  general  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
the-  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  increasing  the  capital  of  this 
company  from  £60,000  to  £250,000,  by  the  creation  of  190,000 
new  shares  of  £1  each.  It  is  our  intention  in  the  near  future 
to  issue  shares  of  £1  each  to  bring  the  capital  of  the  company 
up  to  ,£100,000.  These  shares  will  be  issued  to  the  present  share- 
holders and  will  be  underwritten  without  any  commission  or 
profit,  except  that  any  shares  not  claimed  by  shareholders,  or 
which,  owing  to  fractions,  cannot  be  offered,  will  go  to  the  guar- 
antors of  the  issue.  Beyond  this  they  will  not  receive  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

Mr.  Gerald  N.  Marks  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously  without  comment. 

An  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held  to  consider 
the  following  resolution  :— "  Resolved  that  the  capital  of  the 
company  be  increased  to  £250,000  by  the  creation  of  190,000 
shares  of  £1  each." 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  the  resolution  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Fairbairn  to  second  it. 
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THE  CITY 

kflation  and  deflation  of  currency  the  franc 

and  the  Pound — Sale  of  Bullion — Government 
Loans — Oil — Forestal  Land  Co.  —  Magadi  Soda 
Co. 

I 

Mr.  Goodenough,  of  Barclay's  Bank,  has  attracted 
enewed  attention  to  the  inflation  of  currency  by  sug- 
gesting a  compulsory  10  per  cent,  gold  reserve  behind 
he  currency  note  issue,  to  be  increased  gradually  at 
ixed  dates  to  20  and  30  per  cent,  and  so  on.  This  is 
1  sound  proposal ;  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
natter.  The  large  issue  of  currency  notes,  amounting 
d  ^331,442,000,  which  now  has  £28,500,000  (about 
L7  per  cent.)  of  gold  behind  it,  is  the  outcome  of  infla- 
ion  of  credit,  and  this  inflation  is  due  largely  to 
lovernment  borrowing,  especially  borrowing  in  the 
Dim  of  banking  credits. 

Public  economy,  private  thrift  and  increased  produc- 
ion  are  the  basic  essentials  to  deflation  of  credit ;  de- 
lation of  currency  should  follow  naturally.  Mr. 
loodenough  is  well  aware  of  these  facts,  for  he  is 
mong  the  many  bankers  who  have  urged  economy  and 
hrift.  An  increasing  gold  reserve  would  operate  at 
he  other  end  of  the  spiral,  and  if  the  process  of  defla- 
ion  can  be  effected  from  both  ends  at  once,  so  much 
he  better ;  but  it  is  almost  useless  to  curtail  currency 
nless  credits  are  reduced. 

With  francs  at  38  and  marks  at  125  to  the  pound 
terling,  it  is  clear  that  the  international  exchanges  are 
ow  in  such  a  chaotic  condition  as  to  make  business 
lmost  impossible.  An  examination  of  the  trade  position 
uggests  that  the  conditions  may  become  worse  before 
hey  improve,  and  this  leads  to  the  impression  that 
omething  will  be  done  to  steady  the  exchanges  and 
ender  overseas  trade  less  subject  to  risks  such  as  a 
ookmaker  would  hesitate  to  undertake.  It  so  happens 
hat  The  United  States  is  the  chief  creditor  nation  In  the 
,-orld,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  American  traders  to 
ave  the  exchanges  stabilised.  It  is  only  reasonable 
herefore  to  expect  that  any  proposals  should  emanate 
rom  that  quarter. 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  secrecy  surrounds  the 
ew  arrangements  for  selling  the  gold  arriving  from 
he  mines.  Before  the  war  the  gold  was  offered  as 
mllion  and  the  portion  not  taken  over  for  export 
:snally  went  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  79s.  gd.  per 
yz.  Now  the  gold  is  being  refined  before  being 
>ffered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Rothschilds,  who,  act- 
ng  for  the  agents  of  the  producers,  are  allowed  to  sell 
[i  the  best  market.  A'certain  amount  of  fine  gold 
From  South  Africa)  has  been  sold  to  America  at  a  rate 
>f  exchange  which  works  out  at  between  98s.  and  99s. 
n  oz.,  as  compared  with  about  84s.  as  the  equivalent 
>rice  per  ounce  before  the  war.  At  this  rate  the  com- 
tanies  receive  a  premium  of  17  per  cent,  above  the  old 
ixed  price.  When  the  exchanges  move  towards  normal 
his  premium  will  automatically  decrease,  but,  as  far  as 
an  be  judged,  the  companies  are  likely  to  benefit  for 
nany  months  to  come  from  this  arrangement.  How- 
ver,  the  selling  of  South  African  shares  from  Paris  has 
hecked  the  rise  in  prices. 

Victory  Bonds  and  the  Funding  Loan  have  made  a 
lignified  debut  in  the  market.  There  has  been  no 
icavy  selling,  and  the  demand  so  far  is  sufficient  to 
ibsorb  the  stock  on  offer.  The  principal  effect  of  the 
ommencemcnt  of  dealings  in  the  new  loans  was  a  de- 
line  in  Consols,  which  suffer  from  the  superior  attrac- 
ion  of  the  Funding  Loan.  The  last-named  at  78  gives 
1  yield  of  nearly  £5  2s.  6d.  per  cent.,  with  a  fair  pros- 
wet  of  appreciation  as  the  sinking  fund  begins  to 
>perate.  Consols  at  50!  give  a  yield  of  about  £4  19s. 
ltid  any  hope  of  recovery  depends  upon  a  general  de- 
fine in  interest  rates,  which  should  have  an  equally 
►eneficial  effect  upon  the  Funding  Loan.  The  Victory 
fonds  at  85  yield  £4  14s.,  but  they  will  receive,  peren- 
lial  support  by  reason  of  their  acceptance  at  par  in  pay- 
nent  of  death  duti<  s. 


The  popularity  of  oil  shares  at  high  prices  is  still  the 
outstanding  feature  of  all  financial  markets,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  rise.  Mexican  Fagles  have 
soared  to  a  new  record  on  talk  of  a  bonus  by  capitalisa- 
tion of  reserves,  and  it  is  also  reported  that  a  large  block 
of  shares  is  being  placed  in  New  Y  ork  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial price.  Shells  are  considered  to  have  prospects 
of  another  bonus,  but  il  can  hardly  be  distributed  be- 
fore June  next.  Trinidad  Centrals,  a  young  company 
not  yet  in  the  dividend  list,  have  advanced  to  the  ex- 
travagant price  of  about  5^,  but  the  buying  is  so  good 
that  no  immediate  reaction  seems  probable.  Trinidad 
leaseholds  are  also  being  well  bought,  and  look  like- 
going  higher,  although  it  will  be  some  time  before  divi- 
dends give  an  adequate  yield.  The  Kern  River  Com- 
pany has  increased  its  dividend  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  proposes  to  issue  new  shares  to  shareholders  at 
15s.  each,  one  for  every  five  now  held.  With  the  old 
ros.  shares  at  24s.,  this  offer  represents  a  bonus  <>l 
about  is.  6d.  a  share. 

The  Forestal  Land  Company's  proposals  for  reorgan- 
isation of  the  capital  are  hardly  satisfactory  for  pre- 
ference shareholders.  At  present  they  are  entitled  to 
6  per  cent,  cumulative  and  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
plus profits,  the  ordinary  shares  taking  the  other  75 
per  cent.  They  are  asked  to  relinquish  their  25  per 
cent,  participation  in  surplus  profits  and  to  accept  in 
exchange  one  new  ordinary  share  in  respect  to  every 
three  preference  shares  held.  The  bargain  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  offer  to  holders  of  ordinary  shares  (in- 
cluding those  given  to  preference  shareholders)  of  three 
new  ordinary  shares,  at  30s.  each,  in  respect  to  every 
four  held.  The  preference  shareholders  will  receive 
515,284  ordinary  shares  in  exchange  for  their  participa- 
tory rights,  this  number  of  shares  being-  one  quarter  of 
the  total  then  issued,  namely  £2,061,133;  but  the  fur- 
ther issue  raises  the  total  of  ordinary  shares  to 
3,606,982  and  the  preference  shareholders'  bonus  is 
only  one  seventh  of  this  total.  Unless  a  preference 
shareholder  is  willing  and  able  to  buy  his  proportion  of 
new  shares  at  30s.,  he  loses  something  owing  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  participatory  rights. 

A  disappointing  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
Magadi  Soda  Company,  which  contrasts  very  much  in 
tone  with  the  prospectus  published  six  months  ago 
when  the  company  was1  raising  debentures.  The  com- 
pany is  controlled  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel's  firm,  and, 
although  progress  has  been  very  slow,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  will  emerge  successfully  from  its  trou- 
bles. The  six  per  cent,  debentures  are  convertible  into 
ordinary  shares  at  par  until  1924,  and  after  that  date 
they  are  redeemable  by  drawings  at  105  or  by  purchase 
up  to  105  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund.  If  the  shares 
advance,  the  debentures  will  rise  with  them  until  June, 
1924,  and  meanwhile  they  are  entitled  to  6  per  cent.  As 
a  speculative  investment,  therefore,  these  bonds  are 
somewhat  attractive,  if  obtainable  at  about  par. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Which  was  the  greater  rogue,  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia or  Constantine  of  Greece,  is  a  nice  point.  "  Be- 
tween a  louse  and  a  flea  I  cannot  decide  the  preced- 
;nce,"  as  Johnson  said.  Probably  Ferdinand  is  the 
worse,  because  more  intriguing  knave.  'Tino  was  a 
;veak  creature,  bullied  by  his  wife  and  her  brother. 
How  these  men,  in  penury  and  exile,  must  love  the 
Kaiser  !  Ferdinand  has  lost  for  his  subjects  all  that 
Bulgaria  gained  in  the  first  Balkan  war,  and  a  good 
leal  more.  Dedeagatch,  the  port  on  the  /Egean  Sea, 
md  Strumnitza,  in  Macedonia,  are  taken  away 
md  given  to  Greece  and  Serbia  respectively ;  and 
Bulgaria  is  condemned  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
£90, 000,000  spread  over  thirty  years.  By  the  bye, 
o  whom  are  these  indemnities  to  be  paid?  And  who 
s  to  collect  them? 

We  have  never  joined  the  "  Hang  the  Kaiser  " 
■Owd,  believing  that  if  William  were  tried  by  any 
orms  of  law  known  to  Western  nations  he  would  pro- 
>ably  be  acquitted,  or  dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  But 
t  is  a  little  too  much  that  this  man,  who  has  contri- 
mtcd  so  largely  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  should  be 
illowed  to  settle  down  comfortably  in  Holland  and  build 
limself  lordly  pleasure  houses,  and  establish  a  Court 
vhich  would  be  the  headquarters  of  the  anti-British 
schemers  in  Europe.  Remembering  that  the  son  and 
jrandson  of  James  II.  raised  two  serious  rebellions  in 
his  country,  and  that  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  and 
•ecovered  his  throne  in  a  week,  the  ex-Kaiser  must  be 
noved  farther  off.  Why  not  send  him  to  Spitzbergen? 
It  is  some  distance  away,  and  William's  restless  energy 
night  secure  him  employment  as  local  manager  of  the 
oal  and  iron  company  that  has  recently  been  started 
iy  some  veterans  of  promotion. 

The  Bullitt  "  stunt  "  has  now  been  worked  for  all 
t  is  worth,  which  is  just  nothing;  unless  it  teaches  Mr. 
Joyd  George  to  be  more  careful  in  his  intermediate 
Killings  with  journalists  of  a  certain  type,  whether 
Jritish  or  American.  "  The  young  man  of  the  name 
A  Bullitt  "  has  probably  learned  by  this  time  that  a 
freat  man's  secretary  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
he  great  man  himself,  and  that  to  publish  confidential 
bnversations  or  private  letters  is  not  the  way  to  get 
>n.    The  truth  about  the  Russian  adventure  is  obvious 


to  any  man  outside  journalism.-  Messrs.  Clemenceau, 
George,  and  Wilson,  were  all  anxious,  naturally,  to 
smash  Bolshevism,  and  restore  peace  in  Russia.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill,  with  their  sanguine 
temperaments,  persuaded  themselves  and  their  Allies 
that  it  would  be  an  affair  of  a  few  weeks. 

Undoubtedly  our  mercurial  Prime  Minister  and  our 
dashing  War  Secretary  thought  that  Bolshevism  was 
on  the  edge  of  collapse,  and  that  a  little  shove  from  the 
North  by  a  few  thousand  men,  would  send  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  spinning  into  the  abyss.  Probably  they  also 
counted  on  more  help  from  the  French  and  American 
Governments.  But  when  weeks  and  months  slipped 
past,  and  the  Bolshevists  went  on  fighting,  and  it 
turned  out  that  France  could  not  and  America  would 
not  give  any  assistance,  Messrs.  George  and  Churchill 
were  obliged,  in  parliamentary  slang,  to  "  consider 
their  position."  They  found  the  financial  position 
here  more  serious  than  they  supposed ;  and  so  like 
sensible  men  they  decided  to  cut  the  loss.  When  such 
a  decision  is  arrived  at,  the  sooner  the  thing  is  done  the 
better.  As  an  American  operator  used  to  observe 
about  selling  stock,  "  if  you  are  going  to  run,  run 
quickly. " 

Few  things  will  puzzle  the  future  historian  more 
sorely  than  the  sympathy  of  the  British  working-classes 
with  Russian  Bolshevism.  When  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
Queen  were  murdered  by  the  Jacobins,  a  shudder  ran 
through  Europe  which  swelled  into  war.  The  torture 
and  murder  of  the  Tsar,  his  wife  and  young  children, 
far  more  horrible  in  every  detail,  have  not  elicited  a 
murmur  of  sympathy  or  reproach  from  a  single  leading 
statesman.  Consider  how  this  same  democracy  has 
lashed  itself  into  hysterical  fury  over  Bulgarian 
atrocities  and  Armenian  massacres  (man)'  of  which 
were  invented),  and  how  stolidly,  if  not  approvingly, 
it  receives  the  news  of  outrages  which  make  one 
ashamed  of  the  human  form  that  one  wears  !  The 
reason — at  least  we  can  find,  no  other — is  that  the 
former  massacres  were  ordered  by  a  Sultan,  and  the 
latter  by  a  Soviet.  Even  pity  seems  to  be  an  affair  of 
party  politics  ! 

To  what  a  degree  political  theories  may  deaden  moral 
sentiment  is  illustrated  by  an  article  in  last  week's 
Nation.  Writing  of  making  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  our  contemporary  proceeds  ;     "If  both 
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sides  are  prepared  for  the  observance  at  least  of  the 
outward  decencies  of  civilised  intercourse,  recognition 
need  present  no' difficulties.  .  .  Much  that  has  been 
denounced  as  a  vice  in  that  system"  (i.e.,  the  Soviet) 
"is  not  peculiarly  Bolshevik  but  Russian.  Both  sides 
have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  murder.  What  else 
could  one  expect  when  one  remembers  that  Peter  the 
Great  used  to  behead  heretics  with  his  own  bands, 
etc?"  This  we  assert  to  be  a  sweeping  libel  on  the 
Russian  people.  "  The  main  thing  that  the  Soviet  Re- 
public has  done,  from  the  standpoint  of  nine  Russians 
out  of  ten,  is  that  it  has  given  the  land  to  the  peasants. 

The  solution  of  the  land  question  "  (by  whole- 
sale robbery  and  murder  of  the  owners)  "is  a  moral 
asset  (  !)  on  which  the  Soviet  Republic  may  conceivably 
live  as  long  "  as  Tsardom.  Yet  the  editor  of  the 
Nation  is  highly  educated,  and  as  "  mild  a  manner 'd 
man  as  ever  cut  a  throat." 

We  had  no  idea  that  Lord  Fisher  was  so  old  as  his 
memory  proves  him.  For  he  tells  us  (not  as  a  matter 
of  hearsay,  but  of  sight),  that  Barnes,  the  famous 
editor  of  The  Times,  had  written  up  in  his  room  the 
profound  platitude  that  "  Repetition  is  the  soul  of 
Journalism."  Barnes  died  in  1841,  that  is  seventy- 
nine  years  ago;  and  as  young  Fisher  could  hardly  have 
been  admitted  to  the  editorial  sanctum  at  an  age  much 
less  than  twenty,  that  makes  our  Admiral,  whose  com- 
mand of  expletives  is  so  much  greater  than  his  com- 
mand of  fleets,  or  of  facts,  only  ninety-nine.  At  such 
an  age  repetition,  we  admit,  is  pardonable. 

Though  we  cannot  boast  the  years,  or  the  memory, 
of  Lord  Fisher,  we  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
popularity  of  King  Edward  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him  during  his 
tour  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  But  this  was  nothing- 
compared  with  the  boisterous  and  touching  affection 
excited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Canadians  as  he 
travels  across  the  Dominion.  "  David  "  has  done 
more  to  bind  Canada  to  the  Mother  Country  than  the 
war.  His  charm  appears  to  consist  in  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  added  to  a  pleasant  face, 
and  an  inexhaustible  capacity  for  bearing  fatigue. 
Delicacy  of  mind  or  body  is  not  appreciated  by  hearty 
Colonials ;  and  a  malicious  wit  once  explained  the 
popularity  of  an  Australian  governor  by  saying  that 
"  be  looked  as  if  he  drank."  All  classes  of  Canadians, 
French  and  Scotch,  high  and  low,  learned  and  simple, 
farmer  and  financier,  have  been  enslaved  by  our 
Prince. 

"  Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar; 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode." 

The  Irish  Government  has  decided  to  suppress  and 
prosecute  the  Sinn  Fein  newspapers  under  tbe  powers 
of  "Dora."  This  is  quite  justifiable,  but  the  same 
measure  of  rigour  should  be  applied  to  England  and 
Scotland.  The  newspapers  are  to  be  put  down,  not  be- 
cause they  express  theoretic  opinions  in  favour  of  a 
Republic,  but  because  they  incite  to  "  levying  war 
against  the  King,"  which  is  treason-felony.  But  is 
not  "  direct  action  "  by  trade-unions,  that  is,  stopping 
the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  unless  Parlia- 
ment obeys  the  orders  of  the  trade-unions,  levying  war 
against  the  King?  Unless  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament take  away  the  coal  mines  from  their  present 
owners  and  hand  them  over  to  a  State  department  in 
Whitehall,  say  Messrs.  Smillie  &  Co.,  we  shall  stop  the 
supply  of  coal  and  the  means  of  transporl  for  food, 
clQth.es,  etc.  In  other  words,  Obey  or  Starve,  is  the 
Ultimatum  of  the  Smillies  and  their  newspapers.  Is 
nol  lliis  levying  war  against  the  King?  And  ought  its 
authors  not  to  be  prosecuted? 

The  policy  of  Nationalisation  is  based  upon  the 
dogma  that  men  will  work  harder  for  the  State  than 
for  a  private  employer.  It  is  declared  that  the  civic 
conscience  of  the  labourer  is  so  sensitive  that  he  will 
cheerfully  give  his  time,  and  muscle,  and  skill,  to  the 
public  set  vice,  lor  the  public,  not  private,  enrichment. 


If  you  knock  away  this  basis,  the  policy  falls.  Well, 
there  is  an  admirable  and  irrefragable  test  at  hand. 
A  very  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  women 
are  now  living  in  idleness  on  the  public  purse,  not  only; 
without  shame,  but  with  exultation.  A  few  years  ago 
out-door  relief,  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates,  was  felt 
to  be  a  sponging  on  one's  neighbours,  and  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  disgrace.  The  State  has  been  substituted 
for  the  Parish,  and  unemployment  pay  is  not  onty 
eagerly  claimed,  but  if  fraudulently  obtained  is 
boasted  as  a  "  smart  "  performance  by  the  recipients. 
So  much  for  the  civic  conscience  and  the  doctrine  of 
public  service. 

The  strike  of  three  unions  out  of  the  fifty-one  groups 
of  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  the  threatened  strike  of 
the  railway  men,  come  back  to  the  point  we  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  impress  upon  our  readers.  Abnor- 
mal wages  having  been  extorted  from  the  necessities 
of  the  nation  during  the  war,  the  men  are  determined 
not  to  reduce  them  to  a  peace  level.  Their  conduct  is 
as  foolish  as  that  of  the  hotel  proprietors  in  holiday 
resorts,  who  nail  the  barometer  to  "set  fair."  The 
working  men  are  determined  that,  whatever  other 
classes  may  suffer,  they  will  bear  none  of  the  burthens 
or  privations  of  the  most  costly  war  in  history.  They 
cannot,  or  will  not,  see  that  a  trade  can  only  pay  the 
wages  which  the  trade  will  "  bear,"  i.e.,  can  afford 
without  extinction.  As  the  working-men  are  intelli- 
gent and  fairly  educated,  this  obliquity  of  vision  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  folly  of  the  Government  in  subsidis- 
ing the  miners  and  the  railways.  The  foundry  men 
not  unnaturally  ask,  why  shouldn't  we  be  subsidised 
as  well  as  the  miners? 

The  iron-founders  advance  the  usual  excuse,  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  more  than  their  wages.  But 
even  they  don't  allege  that  it  has  advanced  much  more, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  rise  of  wages  should 
be  exactly  coincident  with  the  rise  of  prices,  unless  on 
the  assumption  that  the  workers  are  to  contribute 
nothing  to  the  war.  As  long  as  wages  continue  to  their 
present  height,  and  advance,  the  cost  of  living  must 
remain  high,  and  advance.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  are  outside  the  trade 
unions,  must  starve  and  shiver  and  fall  sick,  in  order 
that  high  wages  may  be  paid  to  certain  privileged 
classes  of  workmen.  These  threats  of  strikes,  sprung 
upon  us  week  after  week,  are  as  harassing  as  the  sabre- 
rattling  of  Kaiser  William,  and  can  only  be  stopped 
by  the  same  method,  the  appeal  to  battle.  Are  the 
majority  or  the  minority  to  rule?  This  issue  must  he 
fought  out  sooner  or  later. 

Meanwhile  Britain  is  not  alone  in  its  labour  i 
troubles.  We  hear  on  good  authority  that  the  notion 
of  the  Germans  preparing  to  work  14  hours  a 
day  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  recover  their  trade  is  a 
myth.  The  German  workmen  have  been  as  completely 
demoralised  by  the  lounging,  brutal  life  of  war  as  the 
men  of  other  countries.  This  is  the  first  war  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  fighting  age  have  partici-j 
paled,  and  it  has  struck  a  serious,  if  not  deadly,  blow 
:it  the  industry  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  the  gigantic  strike  of  the  Steel  Union  workers. 
But  we  prophesy  that  there,  at  all  events,  the  strike 
will  be  rapidly  decided,  not  by  talking  and  leader- 
writing,  but  by  "gunning."  The  Americans  are  im- 
patient of  "eye-wash,"  especially  when  applied  to  their 
pockets. 

One  member  of  the  Government  at  least  appears  to 
have  the  courage  of  his  principles  and  to  be  undismayed 
by  deputations.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  for  having  bluntly  refused  the  request  for  Pro- 
tection so  tactlessly  advanced  by  the  manufacturers  of 
motor-cars  and  lorries.     At  a  tune  when  the  country  is 

suffering  acutely  from  lack  of  transport^these  manu- 
facturers had  the  hardihood  to  ask  that  American 
motors  and  Ionics  and  tractors  should  be  kept  out  by 
n  tariff.  Of  course  they  only  wanted  Protection  for  a 
year  Or  two,  until  they  had  established  their  business. 
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Had  that  been  granted,  they  would  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two  have  claimed  the  continuance  of  the  tariff 
on  the  ground  of  vested  interest.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  cost 
■  freight,  insurance,  unloading  and  delivery,  estab- 
lished an  effective  Protection  of  over  80  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  priv  ate  cars,  and  over  40  per  cent,  in  the 
lase  of  commercial  vehicles.  For  many  years  Canada 
«as  governed  by  the  "  Manufacturers'  Parlour  "  at 
Dttawa,  as  Sir  Auckland  doubtless  remembered. 

President  Wilson  has  said  quite  bluntly,  in  one  of 
lis  speeches  in  the  West,  that  if  the  Senate  adopt  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  proposal  to  take  Shantung  from  Japan  and 
jive  it  back  to  China,  America  will  have  to  fight 
[a pan,  France,  and  England.  This  is  true,  if  we 
stick  to  our  engagements,  because,  as  the  Saturday 
Review  pointed  out  last  week,  France  and  England 
lave  entered  into  a  Secret  Treaty  with  Japan  to  the 
;ffect  that  Japan  shall  keep  Shantung;  and  this  was 
ione  (in  191 7)  at  the  very  time  our  newspapers  and 
joliticians  were  denouncing  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the 
)ld  world  !  President  W  ilson  grows  every  day  more 
ike  a  Prime  Minister  and  less  like  a  Sovereign.  That 
:he  Head  of  a  State  should  go  electioneering  seems 
mdignified. 

In  what  used  to  be  called  the  dead  or  silly  season, 
jut  is  now  more  accurately  termed  the  recess  (for  there 
s  no  London  season),  political  rumours  grow  ripe  and 
■ank  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The  big  men,  in. 
jolitics  and  journalism,  are  away,  trying  to  persuade 
:hemselves  that  "  the  country  fit  for  heroes,"  is  still  a 
jood  playground,  instead  of  a  vulgar  smelly 
'  scrum  "  between  strikers  and  profiteers.  But  the 
/oung  men  (of  the  name  of  duppy  and  Bullitt  and 
sthers),  get  their  chance  now  of  trying  their  'prentice 
lands  at  a  "stunt."  Amongst  these  interesting  politi- 
cal tips,  we  have  noted  the  following: — 1.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Heorge  is  going  to  retire  from  politics  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  Marquis  (he  could  take  no  lower  rank).  2. 
VIr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Walter  Long 
md  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  are  all  going  to  retire. 
:ither  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  the  City.  The 
atter  contingency  has  caused  something  like  a  panic 
imongst  the  older  and  plainer  class  of  guinea-pig-. 
3.  Parliament  is  going  to  be  dissolved  before 
Christmas. 

It  has  never  been  quite  clear  to  us  why  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, with  the  largest  majority  ever  known,  should 
:ither  retire  from  politics,  or  risk  the  uncertainty  of  a 
General  Election,  which  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  law — 
:o  say  nothing  of  the  fatigue.  Editors  tell  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  his  majority  is  too  large,  which  is  like  tell- 
ng  a  millionaire  that  he  has  got  too  much  money.  The 
idea  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  itself  produce  a 
Jissolution  by  voting  against  the  Prime  Minister, 
seems  equally  childish.  A  General  Election  under 
modern  conditions,  is  about  the  most  disagree- 
able business,  apart  from  the  expense,  in  which  a  man 
>f  any  sensitiveness  can  engage.  Of  course,  if  or- 
ganised Labour  persists  in  challenging  the  existence 
>f  Parliamentary  government,  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  country  on 
the  issue  of  "  direct  action."  He  would  get  a  ma- 
jority, if  only  by  the  votes  of  the  working-men's  wives, 
who  know  that  their  "  ole  men  "  know  nothing  about 
politics. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  surely  tremble  in  his  shoes 
ivhen  he  learns  that  Captain  Crewdson,  the  National 
Party  candidate  for  Rusholme  (who  will  probably  lose 
the  seat  for  the  Coalition),  promises  to  support  him 
when  he  agrees  with  Captain  Crewdson  ;  ,but  when  he 
differs  or  continues  to  allow  the  policy  of  drift,  Captain 
Crev  dson  will  do  his  best  "  to  force  him  "  (the  Prime 
Minister)  "  back  into  the  straight  path."  An  Inde- 
pendent gentleman  once  said  to  Lord  Melbourne  that 
he  should  always  be  happy  to  support  him  when  he 
WM  right.  "  Damn  your  impudence,"  said  Melbourne 
(or  words  to  that  effect),  "  I  want  men  who  will  sup- 


port me  when  I  am  wrong."  Captain  Crewdson  will 
have  none  of  the  Labourites,  Unionists,  or  Liberals, 
because  "all  are  hedged  round  with  vested  interests,  in- 
ternational financiers,  pacifists,  aliens,  Bolsheviks, 
and  self-seeking  politicians."  In  short,  there  is  but 
one  honest  and  wise  man  in  England,  and  his  name  is 
Crewdson.  Why  is  it  that  National  Party  candidates 
are  always  so  supremely  ridiculous?  They  ought  to 
get  Mr.  Ian  Colvin  to  coach  them  in  a  sense  of  humour. 

C  aptain  Crewdson  is  opposed  to  a  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials, but  he  docs  not  define  them  or  explain  whether 
he  regards  sugar,  steel,  and  iron,  for  instance,  as  raw 
or  manufactured  products.  Captain  Crewdson  is  in 
possession  of  "  first-hand  evidence,"  so  he  tells  us, 
that  "  Germany  has  slain  over  a  million  of  our  men." 
Happily  there  is  also  first-hand  evidence  that  we  have 
slain  five  million  Germans;  but  let  that  pass.  "  Shall 
Germany  pay  her  war  indemnity  by  dumping  her  cheap 
goods  on  our  market,  and  thereby  robbing  our  returned 
soldiers  and  work-people  of  their  work  and  wages?  I 
say  No!  "  Thus  Captain  Crewdson,  whom  we  may 
ask  how  else  is  Germany  to  pay  any  indemnity,  except 
by  selling  goods  to  us?  And  if  his  tariff  keeps  those 
goods  out,  how  can  there  be  any  trade  with  Germany  ? 
We  must  be  forgiven  the  pun,  when  we  say  that  this 
gallant  candidate's  politics  are  crude. 

An  officer,  recently  returned  from  Cologne,  told  us  it 
was  true  that  many  of  our  soldiers  had  married  or 
become  engaged  to  German  girls.  His  explanation 
was  that  "Tommy"  was  billeted  out  among  small 
German  households,  and  had  been  captivated  by  the 
superior  domestic  efficiency  of  Gretchen  as  compared 
with  'Liza  Jane.  We  are  not  surprised,  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  provok- 
ingly  incompetent :  they  can  neither  (the  majority  of 
them)  cook,  wash,  or  sew.  Scotchwomen  are  more 
efficient.  There  is  another  fact  almost  uniformly  re- 
ported by  officers  from  Rhineland,  who  have  been 
through  the  war,  viz.,  that  our  men  get  on  better  with 
the  Germans  than  with  the  French  and  Belgians.  This 
will  be  bad  hearing  for  some  of  our  journalists  and 
politicians,  who  are  already  declaring  that  these  mar- 
riages are  a  plot  by  the  German  Government  to  poison 
Tommy,  or  to  create  an  army  of  female  spies. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Air  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  of  corruption  made  by  Miss 
O 'Sullivan  against  a  Manchester  clothing  firm  and 
sundry  officers  have  found  that  there  was  no  bribery, 
and  no  grounds  for  attacking  the  honour  or  integrity 
of  any  of  the  officers  concerned.  But  the  Court  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  South-Eastern  District  that  "  Miss 
O 'Sullivan  was  justified  in  feeling  that  she  had  not 
been  fairly  treated  or  properly  supported  in  carrying- 
out  her  duties  as  Clothing  Controller."  This  exactly 
confirms  what  we  wrote  in  our  issue  of  the  16th  August. 
We  did  not  impute  personal  corruption  to  Col.  Bersey 
or  Col.  Latimer.  What  we  said  in  substance  was  that 
they  failed  to  support  Miss  Douglas  Pennant  and  Miss 
O'Sullivan,  and  combined  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies  by 
questionable  methods.  Our  remarks  about  jobbery 
and  robbery  obviously  referred  to  the  Clyde  contracts 
and  Sir  Robert  Hunter's  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee. 

Oxford,  which  used  to  be  called  "the  home  of  lost 
causes,"  has  reached  the  front  of  up-to-date  effort  by 
opening  a  public  market  for  the  first  time.  The  prices 
as  reported,  are  certainly  cheaper  than  those  in  the 
shops,  and  the  stalls  were  cleared  before  the  afternoon. 
Next  term  we  may  see  a  grave  Master  of  Arts  haggling 
for  a  herring,  or  an  ex-soldier,  accustomed  to  food  pro- 
blems, surprising  the  undergraduate  of  the  pre-war  type 
with  his  apple-dumplings,  a  food  which,  Coleridge  said, 
no  man  with  a  pure  mind  would  pass  by. 
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LIBERTY,    EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

LIBERTY  is  for  ever  on  men's  lips,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  in  their  lives.  At  long,  long  intervals, 
for  a  few  brief  years — a  century  is  but  a  minute  in  a 
nation's  life — Liberty  lights  up  some  corner  of  the 
world  like  a  sunny  day  in  a  northern  winter.  Under 
the  Antonines,  for  about  a  hundred  years,  the  citizens 
of  Rome  enjoyed  perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  liberty 
as  is  possible.  For  when  we  speak  of  liberty  we  are 
not  referring  to  the  political  constitution  of  a  country, 
but  to  the  amount  of  social  liberty,  of  personal  freedom, 
enjoyed  by  its  citizens.  The  social  liberty  which  allows 
the  individual  to  lead  the  life  he  chooses,  provided  he 
does  not  injure  or  live  on  his  neighbours;  which  allows 
the  workman  to  sell  his  labour  where,  when,  and  to 
whom  he  pleases;  which  allows  the  merchant  to  trade 
where  he  can  and  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and 
frugality ;  which  allows  the  farmer  to  give  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  fields  in  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  gather  his  harvest ;  this  kind  of  liberty,  the  only  true 
and  real  liberty,  is  as  often  enjoyed  under  one  form  of 
government  as  another,  under  a  prince  as  under  a 
president.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  has  pointed 
out  in  his  book,  which  we  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Russians  under  the  Tsars  enjoyed  more  personal 
or  social  liberty  than  Englishmen  or  Americans  or 
Frenchmen  enjoy  to-day,  or  even  before  the  war.  And 
this  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Keeling,  an  English 
artisan,  in  his  account  of  five  years  in  Russia.  We 
selected  (on  the  authority  of  Gibbon)  the  age  of  An- 
toninus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  period  in  the 
long  history  of  Rome  when  individual  liberty  and  peace- 
ful security  were  most  successfully  combined.  A  simi- 
lar period  occurred  in  the  story  of  these  islands  during 
the  last  century,  from  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform 
Act  in  1832  to  the  passing  of  the  fatal  Trades  Disputes 
Act  in  1906.  Then  was  the  franchise  regarded,  not  as 
a  right,  to  be  extorted  by  threats  and  received  without 
thanks,  but  as  a  privilege,  a  trust  to  be  reposed  in  those 
of  whatever  class,  who  had  proved  themselves  capable 
of  the  steady  industry  necessary  to  keep  house  and 
home  together.  The  suffrage  was  extended,  but  it  was 
not  thrown  into  the  gutter  for  girls  and  boys  to  pick 
up.  The  nation  was  governed,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  by  statesmen  of  assured  means  and  social 
position,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  politics  except 
power,  and  who  had  won  their  places  by  a  long  train- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  British  were 
endowed  during  those  seventy  years  with  more  personal 
liberty  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  enjoy  again.  In 
1906,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  being-  dead, 
there  arrived  in  power  a  Radical  Socialist  Party,  rest- 
ing on  the  twin  pillars  of  Irish  treason  and  trade  union- 
ist blackmail.  From  that  hour  personal  liberty  departed, 
though  so-called  political  liberty  was  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  universal  suffrage.  Since  then,  we  have 
been  living  under  the  most  degrading  tyranny  of  all, 
the  tyranny  of  manual  workers,  encouraged  and 
directed  by  a  plebeian  oligarchy  in  Downing  Street. 

The  real  passion  of  the  proletariat  is,  not  at  all  for 
Liberty,  but  for  Equality.  Rousseau's  real  success 
was  in  palming  off  the  grotesque  and  palpable  false- 
hood that  "  all  men  are  born  equal."  Bentham  did 
very  well  with  his  "  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  which  he  owed  to  some  Italian  economist, 
perhaps  through  the  intervenience  of  Priestley.  But 
it  has  not  worn  as  well  as  Rousseau's  Equality,  be- 
cause it  does  not  excite  the  evil  passions  of  envy  and 
class  hatred  to  the  same  degree.  In  '  The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,'  the  French  ouvvier  says 
to  the  millionaire,  "  In  spite  of  all  your  millions,  boss, 
you  are  now  obliged  to  cat  the  same  meal  as  I.  Is  it 
not  a  beautiful  idea?  "  And  that  "  beautiful  idea  " 
consoled  the  carpenter  for  being  lorn  from  his  shop 
and  thrust  into  the  trenches.  The  motive  power  be- 
hind the  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  mines  and 
Other  industries  is  simply  the  passionate  desire  to  pull 
down  rich  individuals  to  the  level  of  the  manual 
workers,  and  make  them  eat  the  same  meal.  "  The 
beautiful  idea  "  is  not,  as  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
Fabians  pretend  to  believe,  "  public  service,"  but 
private  envy.     One  of  the  most  popular  Qhrases  of  the 


hour  is  "  equal  opportunity  for  all."  There  is  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  All  men  have  equal  rights,  but  not 
to  equal  things.  He  that  has  five  pounds  in  the  part- 
nership of  society  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  capital  as 
he  that  has  five  thousand  pounds  ;  but  the  two  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  dividend.  The  Brighton  road  is 
equally  open  to  the  40  h.p.  Rolls-Royce  car  and  to  the 
coster's  donkey  cart.  But  no  law  can  make  the  cos- 
ter's cart  go  as  fast  as  the  Rolls-Royce  car.  What 
legislation  can  (and  probably  will)  do,  is  to  force  the 
Rolls-Royce  car  to  go  as  slowly  as  the  donkey-cart,  to 
the  waste  and  damage  of  a  fine  engine  without  any 
benefit  to  the  costermonger.  And  so  ends  our  equali- 
tarian  theory. 

After  the  whole  civilised  world  has  been  engaged  for 
the  last  four  years  in  wholesale  murder,  which  has  des- 
troyed seven  million  and  disabled  twenty  million  men, 
one  would  have  thought  the  word  Fraternity  hopelessly 
unmarketable.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  never  more 
popular,  or  more  strenuously  shouted  from  platform, 
pulpit,  and  press.  Man  is,  indeed,  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister observed  sententiously  in  the  City  Temple,  "  a 
wonderful  animal,"  whose  capacity  of  self-deception  is 
never  so  strong  as  when  disproof  stares  him  in  the  face. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  two  brands  of  Fraternity,  the 
foreign  and  the  British.  The  foreign  brand  of  Frater- 
nity is  merely  the  pass-word  of  international  anarchists, 
of  the  cosmopolitan  conspirators  who  seek  to  subvert 
all  established  governments  in  all  countries,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  constitution,  presidencies  as  well  as  king- 
doms. The  Russian  Bolsheviks  are  the  triumphant 
protagonists  of  this  kind  of  Fraternity,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
Snowden,  Henderson,  Smillie,  Williams  &  Co.  Of 
this  species  of  Fraternity  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  hostis  humani  generis,  and,  unless  boldly  put 
down  and  out,  is  the  universal  destroyer,  But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  adorable  dreamers,  who  meet  under 
Dr.  Clifford's  roof,  and  make  his  sacred  rafters  ring^ 
with  the  old,  old  song  of  universal  brotherly  love? 
Wrere  it  not  so  tragical,  would  it  not  be  laughable  to  | 
behold  the  Prime  Minister  daubing  the  wings  of  his 
aeroplane  with  the  dangerous  "  dope  "  of  universal 
brotherly  love?  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  sincere  and 
really  means  to  mount  on  such  a  machine,  it  is  tragical, 
for  he  will  come  down  with  a  crash  and  bring  his  coun- 
try with  him.  If  it  is  a  politician's  clap-trap  it  is 
comical,  or,  rather,  disgusting.  That  the  audience  in 
the  City  Temple  believed  in  the  Prime  Minister's  sin^j 
cerity  and  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Brotherhood 
was  apparent,  and  we  can  understand  their  foolishness. 
But  the  Prime  Minister,  after  eight  months  of  the  Paris 
Conference,  to  talk  of  the  Brotherhood  of  nations  !  It 
is  stupendous  !  Experience,  without  a  single  break,  or 
fragment  of  contradictory  evidence,  proves  but  too 
plainly  that  universal  hatred,  not  love,  rules  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  races,  religions,  and  States  to  one 
another.  In  a  milder  degree  this  is  true  of  the  dealings 
of  individuals  with  one  another,  for  love  is  the  very 
rarest  of  feelings,  and  hatred  is  the  most  common. 
Christianity  has  tried  for  nineteen  centuries  to  alter 
this,  and  has  failed.  And  where  Christianity  has  failed, 
neither  Dr.  Clifford,  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  nor  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  nor  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  is  likely 
to  succeed. 

PAPER  TRADERS'  WAR-TIME  PROFITS. 

ALTHOUGH  an  evidently  partial  Government  has 
not  had  the  temerity  to  give  further  protection 
to  paper  makers  and  paper  merchants,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  trend  of  prices  with  free  importation 
in  force,  for  after  live  years  of  plenty  this  highly 
favoured  industry  will  make  many  shifts  to  avoid  the 
lean  times  which  are  the  lot  of  most  fluctuating  trades. 
One  wonders  why  paper  makers  and  paper  merchants 
have  been  enabled  to  earn  such  huge  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  !  Why  so  much  for  so 
small  a  number  of  people  in  comparison  with  the  large 
public  compelled  to  pay?  Of  the  profits  there  is  no 
doubt.  Most  of  the  larger  linns  are  private  companies 
(Bowaters,  Spicers,  et  al),  and  therefore  their  accounts 
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are  not  available,  but  public  concerns  offer  some  guide 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  general  harvest.  John  Dicken- 
son and  Co. 's  net  profit  in  1913  was  ,£87,794;  in  J9H 
it  was  a  trifle  less;  but  in  1918  it  amounted  to 
£213>35l>  after  allowing  fur  excess  profit  tax.  Add 
the  tax,  the  allowance  for  renewals,  depreciation  and 
increased  cost  of  working  (always  heavy  in  days  of  such 
foolish  taxation),  and  we  have  a  stupendous  total. 
Again,  in  1913-1914,  A.  M.  Peebles  and  Sons  earned 
a  profit  of  only  ^130;  while  in  1917-1918  it  was  no 
less  than  £,"45,108 — sufficient  to  indicate  war  profits  of 
remarkable  volume. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  merchants  found  them- 
selves with  large  stocks  on  a  rising  market,  and  paper 
rose  from  something  like  2d.  and  3d.  per  lb.  to  is.  6d. 
and  is.  gd.  by  which  time  there  was  of  course  Govern- 
nent  control.  Who  constituted  the  controlling  body, 
ind  what  its  relationship  was  to  the  paper  trade, 
ivould  be  well  worth  knowing.  Was  it  business  acu- 
■nen  only  which  enabled  paper  merchants  and  paper 
nanufacturers  to  grow  fat  so  easily  and  so  quickly  at 
he  cost  of  a  harassed  public?  For  them  to  ask  for 
nore  in  the  shape  of  protection  against  outside  com- 
petition was  evidently  too  much  for  a  sapient  Govern- 
nent  and  its  "  business  men  "  advisers;  yet  the  price 
)f  paper  remains  higher  than  in  other  countries  and 
institutes  a  menace  to  our  literature  and  trade.  After 
iuch  flagrant  profiteering  one  would  expect  that  our 
nanufacturers  would  be  prepared  to  hold  the  home 
narket  against  outside  competition,  both  as  regards 
juality  and  price.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
ikely,  and  already  our  colonial  and  foreign  book  trade 
las  gone.  American  publishers  have  attacked  our 
lard-won  markets,  and  the  loss  is  attributable  to  high 
»aper  prices  and  poor  quality.  No  new  author  has  now 
nuch  chance  of  a  favourable  reception  from  experienced 
tublishers ;  consequently  our  literature  is  endangered. 
Jor  may  we  call  our  classics  our  own,  for  American 
;nd  Continental  printers  will  use  them  as  a  trade  lever 
gainst  us. 

We  need  not  here  refer  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
ountry,  so  dependent  on  paper  for  its  successful 
xploitation.  Hardly  a  trade  or  tradesman  but  needs 
he  commodity  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  if  paper 
emains  at  its  present  high  level,  all  must  suffer  loss, 
t  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  urged  by  poster 
nd  advertisement  to  sell  all  waste  for  the  public  weal, 
nd  bounty-fed  waste-paper  merchants  grew  fat  in  the 
ind ;  to-day  these  cannot  be  tempted  even  to  remove 
he  enormous  stocks  available.  Have  manufacturers 
nade  so  much  money  that  they  feel  disinclined  to  make 
aper,  or  have  five  years  of  freedom  from  competition 
apped  the  mainspring  of  their  enterprise? 

In  view  of  the  large  profits  made  and  the  continued 
igh  prices  prevailing  one  may  well  ask  for  some 
xplanation  from  those  entrusted  by  the  public  with  the 
ontrol  of  paper  during  the  past  five  years. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

rHE  scene,  as  we  remember  it,  is  a  class-room  in  a 
provincial  grammar  school.  It  is  a  hot  day  at 
le  end  of  July,  and  52  boys  in  a  double  room  into 
mich  the  sun  pours  through  four  great  windows  are 
dgeting  with  their  feet  while  they  wait  drearily  for 
ie  results  of  the  Junior  School  examinations  to  be  an- 
ounced.  A  youngish  master  comes  into  the  room  with 
thin  blue  book  in  his  hand,  and  announces  that  he 
roposes  to  wile  away  the  time  by  reading  a  story  from 
lis  book.  The  boys  gape  uneasily,  but  conclude  that 
n  the  whole  anything  is  better  than  the  sun  and  bore- 
om.  Half  an  hour  later  they  have  forgotten  the  heat, 
ie  examinations,  the  end  of  the  term,  the  break-up. 
Good  Hunting  !  "  they  are  shouting  to  one  another. 

Good  Hunting,'  said  Mowgli." 
So  that  when  he  hears  Rudyard  Kipling  abused,  one 
f  these  boys  remembers  how  Mowgli  and  Kaa  put  out 
ie  sun  for  him,  and  even  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of 
ie  prize,  which  he  thought  (quite  improperly)  that  he 
ad  deserved,  for  English  literature.  And  in  the  light 
f  that  experience  he  is  inclined  to  remember  the  other 
alf  a  dozen  supreme  books  for  children.    That  there 


are  such  books  and  that  they  are  very  few  cannot  be 
disputed.  They  stand  out  of  the  ruck,  as  plainly  as 
Shakespeare  or  Shelley.  They  do  not  abide  grown-up 
question.  The  children  have  finally  answered  for  them. 

Let  us  (and  we  are  speaking  now  for  English  child- 
ren only)  recite  their  well-loved  names.  Of  the  Fairy 
Stories  there  is  first,  foremost  and  all  the  time,  Hans 
Andersen,  and  though  a  long  way  off,  still  in  the 
climate  of  supremacy,  Grimm.  All  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  and  a  heart  of  the  metal  to  fill  the  crock  at  its 
foot  cannot  so  exalt  Andrew  Lang's  fairy-books — red, 
green,  yellow,  and  I  do  not  know  what  colours  else. 
'  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  and  '  Alice  through  the  Look- 
ing Glass,'  take  their  place  with  effortless  certainty, 
the  more  bewildering  in  their  attractiveness  for  being 
only  partly  fairy.  There  follow  these,  and  perhaps  pre- 
cede them  as  being  outside  time  and  space,  Nursery 
Rhymes — not  the  botched  and  altered  rubbish  which 
we  are  constantly  meeting  latterly,  but  the  true  rhymes 
of  '  Mother  Goose  ' ;  not  forgetting,  among  others, 
that  Hector  Protector  who  was  dressed  all  in  green, 
and  least  of  all  '  Tom  the  Piper's  Son.' 

So  far  we  imagine  nobody  will  quarrel  with  us.  The 
other  names  are  not  so  easy,  but  not  only  for  old 
sake's  sake  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  admit- 
ting both  the  Jungle  Books  into  the  charmed  circle.  We 
cannot  do  the  same  for  '  Brer  Fox,'  because  he  is  an 
American,  and  we  are  concerned  with  English  children. 
Nor  will  we  give  the  entrde  to  '  Water  Babies. '  We 
know  a  person  of  the  female  sex  aged  six,  who  ob- 
served politely  that  '  Water  Babies  '  ought  to  be  read 
to  her  doll,  who,  she  added  reflectively,  had  been  re- 
markably naughty.  We  hasten  to  add  that  we  attach 
weight  to  her  criticism,  which  is  entirely  disinterested, 
as  she  had  all  the  books  mentioned  above,  and  '  Water 
Babies.'  We  are  speaking  of  children's  books,  and 
for  that  reason  exclude  both  '  Treasure  Island  '  and 
'  Robinson  Crusoe.'  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  in- 
viting Robert  Louis  to  take  his  place  with  '  The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses.'  Not  only  grown-ups  but  children 
realise  the  virtue  of 

"  The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 
I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple-tart." 

There  remains  Sir  James  Barrie.  We  wish  we  knew 
whether  '  Peter  Pan,'  like  the  statue  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  has  been  introduced  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
ventor and  not  at  the  request  of  the  children.  Frankly, 
we  are  very  doubtful  about  Peter.  On  the  other  hand 
the  critic  already  referred  to  means  to  see  him  again 
next  Christmas.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  boy  we  re- 
member, he  didn't  know  Peter,  but  he  did  know  and 
love  Harlequin,  Pierrot  and  Columbine.  He  would 
have  substituted  them  for  Peter.  And  he  wouldn't 
have  minded  if  Pierrot  had  cried  : 

"  Ma  chandelle  est  morte 
Je  n'ai  plus  de  feu 
Ouvre  ta  porte 

Pour  1 'amour  de  Dieu." 

After  all,  it's  French,  and  that  doesn't  prevent  Pan- 
taloon from  having  trouble  with  the  Poker. 

What  is  it  that  children  want  in  their  books  that  they 
find  in  the  volumes  which  we  have  named?  They  want, 
first  and  foremost,  to  hear  nothing  which  they  have  not 
heard  before.  That  may  sound  nonsense  to  grown- 
ups, but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  people  between  three 
and  four  feet  high.  They  are  so  new  themselves,  that 
they  require  for  their  mental  nourishment  something 
old,  something  that  a  great  many  children  have  liked 
and  known,  and  they  want  it  unchanged.  Now  to  the 
critic  who  observes  that  half  the  books  we  included  are 
comparatively  recent — we  reply  that  on  the  contrary 
they  are  incorrigibly  ancient.  Let  us  for  instance  ex- 
amine '  Mowgli.'  Hasn't  every  child  in  the  world 
lived  at  some  time  in  a  forest,  not  excluding  even  the 
tragic  little  ones  who  never  see  anything  but  bricks 
and  mortar  (and  decayed  bricks  and  mortar  at  that) 
all  their  lives  !  And  hasn't  every  child  had  an  adven- 
ture with  wolves?  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  naked 
chalk  the  wolves  have  been  hanging  about  our  HnteK 
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and  harassing-  the  babies.  Well,  Mowgli  avenged 
the  other  babies  by  ruling  over  the  wolves — which  is  as 
it  should  be.  And  the  Bandar-log;  we  needn't  read 
Darwin  to  remember  days  when  we  w  ent  in  a  flung 
festoon  • 

"  half-way  up  to  the  jealous  moon." 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  the  lady  we  have  referred  to 
before  thinks  that  if  she  were  permitted  she  would 
easily  catch  a  squirrel  in  a  tree.  And  as  for  Kaa,  we 
all  know  who  gave  Eve  the  apple. 

Having  demonstrated  therefore  that  no  children's 
story  is  any  good  unless  it  is  second-hand,  it  remains 
only  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  possible  themes  and 
consequently  very  few  possible  books.  Children,  let 
it  be  observed,  are  not  clever,  but  they  are  savagely 
wise.  What  they  know  they  know,  and  they  don't 
wish  to  be  cheated  about  it.  It  is  no  good  telling  them 
stories  about  children  that  couldn't  exist,  or  about 
scenes  they  can't  envisage.  '  Water  Babies  '  would 
have  done  except  for  all  that  stuff  about  scientists  and 
rock-formations.  It  was  quite  right  as  long  as  the 
chimney-sweep's  boy  just  was  an  eft,  but  when  lec- 
tures on  zoology  were  followed  by  lectures  on  morals 
by  curious  women  with  horrible  names,  clearly  that  was 
cheating.  Because  you  mustn't  tuck  lessons  away  into 
fairy  books. 

And,  finally,  children's  books  must  be  suitable  to  a 
gentle  voice  and  a  subdued  light.  They  must  be  ready, 
in  short,  to  melt  into  dreams,  and  have  the  quality  of 
a  voice  that  nobody  ever  forgets,  but  which  we  daren't 
mention  because  Sir  James  Barrie  has,  we  believe, 
patented  the  word  "  mother." 

All  of  which  means  that  they  must  be  one  of  the 
books  which  we  have  mentioned. 

CRICKET'S  G.O.M. 
[By  an  Amateur.] 

THE  cricket  season  of  19 19  has  now  become  noth- 
ing but  memories,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to 
say  how  proud  we  are  of  the  Father  of  the  Field,  as  he 
may,  I  think,  fairly  be  called — George  Hirst,  of  York- 
shire. The  season  was  a  triumph  for  the  older  men, 
but  for  none  more  than  for  him  ;  for  Hirst  needs  only 
two  years  to  bring  him  to  fifty  (he  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1871),  whereas  Tyldesly  (J.  T.)  will  not  be 
forty-six  till  November,  and  Rhodes  not  forty-two  till 
October,  and  Hobbs,  the  peculiar  glory  of  1919,  is  a 
mere  child  of  thirty-six.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  handicap, 
among  the  great  outstanding  figures  of  1919,  Hirst  is 
eminent — with  an  average  of  38  runs  per  innings  for  40 
innings  (4  times  not  out) — and  it  is  largely  through  the 
effort  and  example  and  matchless  spirit  of  their  Nestor 
that  his  county  won  the  championship. 

The  success  of  no  one  has  been,  to  me,  more  gratify- 
ing, because  for  many  years  now  Hirst  has  been  my 
own  particular  hero  of  the  game.  There  are  better 
bats  and  better  bowlers,  but  they  do  not  reside  under 
the  same  hat,  nor  have  they  the  characteristics  of  this 
sturdy  undismayable  and  undefcatable  Yorkshireman. 
But  comparisons  do  not  enter  into  the  subject;  Hirst 
has  been  my  favourite  cricketer  because  he  is  Hirst; 
sporting  and  tireless,  philosophic  (as  all  great  cricketers 
become)  and  powerful,  sagacious  and  genial,  as  ready 
to  pull  a  ball  as  play  by  the  book  and  to  stonewall  in 
a  crisis  as  to  hit  a  six.  Too  few  sixes  are  hit,  even  by 
the  young  and  ardent.  Hirst's  sixes  this  season,  on 
the  borders  of  his  48th  and  49th  years,  should  be 
counted  and  registered.  But  Mr.  Pardon,  who  misses 
nothing,  is,  I  feel  sure,  seeing  to  that,  and  Wisden 
will  not  be  silent. 

The  last  full  season  before  1919  was  1913.  In  that 
year  Hirst  played  52  innings  (9  times  not  out;  he  has  a 
faculty  for  bCing  not  out)  for  1,540  runs  and  had  an 
average  of  35;  while  he  look  101  wickets  at  20  runs 
apiece.  It  is  wonderful  that,  with  the  war  intervening, 
he  should  return  to  the  field  at  his  age  and  improve  on 
such  a  batting  record.  For  Yorkshire  in  1913,  when 
the  county  finished  second  to  Kent,  Hirst,  at  the  top, 
had  a  batting  average  of  43  and  a  bowling  analysis  of 
87  wickets  at  ic)  runs  each.  This  season  he  has  not 
•taken  many  wickets,  but  it  was  largely  his  bowling  at 


Scarborough  the  other  day  that  won  the  match  for 
the  Players  whom  he  led.  If  ever  a  captain  put  him- 
self on  at  the  psychological  moment,  it  was  he. 

1  have  few  statistics  by  me,  nor  are  they  needed,  but 
1  know  that  it  is  as  long  ago  as  1897  that  Hirst  ap- 
peared in  his  first  Gentlemen  and  Players  match.  The 
Players  won  by  eight  wickets,  Hirst  making  the  win- 
ning hit.  In  the  first  innings  he  had  made  65,  although 
played  as  a  bowler.  That  was  at  the  Oval.  At 
Lord's,  in  1897,  when  the  Players  again  won,  he  made 
34  and  61  not  out,  but  took  only  one  wicket.  At 
Scarborough  in  the  same  year,  when  the  match  was 
drawn,  he  made  28  and  73  not  out,  and  took  two 
wickets.  His  batting  snowed  that  he  had  what  is 
called  the  Test  match  temperament ;  and  I  should  say 
that  no  one  ever  had  more  of  it.  1897  is  a  long  time 
ago;  but  this  year  Hirst  not  only  played  again  for  the 
Players,  both  at  Lord's  and  at  Scarborough,  but  was 
their  captain. 

I  wish  he  hadn't  shaved  off  his  moustache,  as  a  re- 
cent photograph  shows  him  to  have  done.  That  little 
stubbly  thing  was  as  much  a  part  of  him,  as  the  beard 
was  a  part  of  "  W.  G."  But  perhaps  it  is  a  trick  to 
deceive  time  and  the  Yorkshire  committee,  in  which 
case  Hirst  won't  thank  me  for  all  these  references  to 
his  advancing  years.  Talking  of  "  W.  G. "  reminds 
me  that  when,  in  1896,  the  Old  Man  reached  Hirst's 
present  age,  his  batting  average  was  42  runs  per  in- 
nings for  54  innings  (4  times  not  out).  It  is  magnifi- 
cent of  Hirst  to  be  so  near  that  record. 

Whatever  his  cricket  progress  may  yet  be,  long  may 
he  enjoy  life,  and  enjoy  also  the  certainty  that  his  fame 
will  never  die  !  and  when  the  foe  of  all  sportsmen, 
Anno  Domini,  at  last  prevails  and  he  has  to  stand 
aside,  I  have  a  new  sphere  of  activity  to  suggest  for 
him,  for  Hirst's  jovial  countenance  has  retained  so 
much  of  the  sunshine  gathered  in  his  long  career  that 
I  believe  he  might  be  utilised  against  the  coal  shortage. 

MAGIC  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

EVERY  generation  believes  that  by  changing  the 
names  of  its  fathers'  follies  it  has  eliminated  the 
element  of  the  ridiculous.  History  gives  an  objec- 
tivity to  the  very  grotesque  that  is  invisible  to  us  in 
every-day  conditions.  We  read,  for  instance,  that 
Edward  III,  in  dire  straits  for  money,  pawned  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  firm  of  Jew  bankers,  and 
we  say,  "  Ah  !  That  at  least  could  never  happen  under 
modern  conditions.  Pawning  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  a  thing  unthinkable  even  to  a  Labour  Gov- 
ernment."  We  do  not  realise  that  in  the  last  four 
years  we  have  not  only  pawned  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  but  the  Archbishop  of  York;  and  all  the 
suffragan  bishops;  and  all  the  clergy;  and  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  indeed  the  entire  nation.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  merely  concealed  in  the  crowd, 
like  a  piece  of  rare  amber  on  a  beach  of  pebbles. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  in- 
duces this  self-satisfied  preening  of  our  intellectual 
feathers,  it  is  the  contemplation  of  our  ancestors'  belief 
in  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  the  treatment  of  its  pro- 
fessors. The  busy  man  who  reads  the  Daily  Mail 
peruses  with  a  superior  smirk  some  old  book  on 
natural  magic  and  discovers  that  "  in  the  colic,  if  a  live 
duck  be  applied  to  the  belly  it  takes  away  the  pain  and 
the  duck  dies  "  :  and  "  that  the  eyes  of  a  frog  extracted 
before  sunrise  shall  cure  a  man  of  the  tertian  ague." 
"  Well,"  says  the  busy  man  who  reads  the  Daily  Mail, 
"  what  a  mug  grandfather  must  have  been.  How  we 
have  progressed,"  and  (still  reading  the  Daily  Mail) 
he  drinks  his  morning  draught  of  Dr.  Loiter *S  Light- 
ning Cough  Cure.  We  have  merely  changed  the  names 
of  our  fathers'  creeds.  We  no  longer  talk  of  while 
magic,  the  cabala,  necromancy  and  sorcerers.  We  call 
them  patent  medicines,  mind  and  memory  training, 
spiritualism,  and  hypnotism.  Beyond  this  there  is 
little  change,  except  thai  the  increased  demand  has 
driven  the  modern  caterers  to  credulity  to  adopt  the 
principle  ot  division  of  labour  in  order  to  increase  their 
output.  Mr.  Pclman  no  longer  sells  patent  medicines 
and  love  philtres,  as  lie  would  have  done  two  hundred 
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ears  ago.  He  has  had  to  specialise.  The  inquisitive 
gentleman  who  glares  from  the  pages  of  magazines 
aquiring  if  YOU  have  a  strong  will  no  longer  claims  to 
aise  the  devil  and  read  the  stars.  He  has  had  to  leave 
bat  to  the  spiritualists  and  theosophists.  For  many 
ears  our  bookstalls  have  been  loaded  with  books  pur- 
orting  to  be  written  by  denizens  of  the  other  world, 
"he  busy  man  snatching  a  few  moments  from  the 
)aily  Mail,  reads  them  with  the  comfortable  feeling 
hat  he  is  in  touch  with  a  thought  if  possible  even 
igher  than  that  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  which  has 
et  "no  nonsense  about  it, — a  genuine  ring  of 
cience."  Is  he  not  treading  the  same  paths  as  Sir 
tfiver  Lodge?  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  one 
f  these  productions.* 

"  There  is  even  a  large  organisation  of  souls  on  the 
straJ  plane  who  call  themselves  a  League.  Their 
pecial  work  is  to  take  hold  of  those  who  have  just 
Dome  out '  (not  of  prison  but  of  this  world),  helping 
lem  to  find  themselves  and  to  adjust  to  the  new  con- 
itions.  They  work  on  a  little — I  do  not  want  to  say 
fiber  plane  than  the  Salvation  Army,  but  rather  a 
lore  intellectual  plane." 

And  again,  "You  have  been  curious,  perhaps,  as 

>  what  we  eat  and  drink,  if  anything.  We  certainly 
re  nourished,  and  we  seem  to  absorb  much  water, 
ou  also  should  drink  plenty  of  water.  It  feeds  the 
itral  body.  I  do  not  think  that  a  very  dry  body 
ould  ever  have  enough  astral  vitality  to  lend  a  hand 

>  a  soul  on  this  plane  of  life,  as  you  are  doing  now." 
Now  let  us  turn  to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  earlier 
agical  books,  in  which  the  adept  with  his  magic 
rcles,  wand  and  brazier  has  succeeded  in  calling  up 
s  familiars. 

"There  will  come  a  hissing  in  the  four  corners  of 
ie  world,  and  a  great  beating  of  drums,  and  the 
tirits  will  then  appear  in  the  following  forms  :  — 

A  king  like  an  archer  riding  on  a  doe. 
A  naked  girl  :  a  she  goat : 
A  camel  :  a  dove  : 

A  green  and  silver  coloured  garment." 
How  much  more  rational,  how  much  less  abhorrent 
the  scientific  mind  is  the  celestial  Salvation  Army  of 
etotallers,  than  the  absurd  notion  of  a  king  riding 
x>n  a  doe  ! 

Again,  at  the  end  of  this  same  book  on  magic  we 
id  the  advertisement  of  the  author  inviting  pupils  to 
course  of  instruction  in  which  "  He  will  discover 
any  rare  and  curious  experiments.  Those  who  be- 
»me  students  will  be  initiated  into  the  choicest  mys- 
ries  of  natural  magic,  the  Cabala,  hermetic  philo- 
•phy,  and  astrology ;  the  purpose  of  this  school  being 
investigate  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature ;  to  pro- 
»te  the  discovery  of  whatever  may  conduce  to  the 
Tfection  of  man  and  alleviating  the  miseries  and 
lamities  of  this  life." 

Does  not  this  advertisement  seem  to  rouse  some  echo 
memory?  Have  we — or  are  we  dreaming — seen 
11-page  advertisements  in  modern  papers  promising 
short  cut  to  the  treasures  of  life?  Why  does  this 
►mbast  of  a  dead  sorcerer  bring  to  mind — can  it  be 
concentric  goal  posts  "  and  the  honoured  name  of 
member  of  the  present  Parliament  ? 
Let  us  be  frank.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
srely  formal. 

The  mediaeval  churl  who  desired  a  short  cut  to  the 
ronage  went  about  collecting  mandragora,  henbane, 
indrake  and  serpent's  blood,  and  juggling  with  magic 
lives,  pentacles  and  parchment.  The  modern 
baltern  who  wishes  to  become  a  major-general  goes 
out  counting  the  waistcoat  buttons  of  his  friends  and 
mmitting  the  telephone  directory  to  memory. 
The  only  difference  is  that  our  legislators  have  for- 
>tten  how  to  deal  with  the  purveyors  of  these  quack 
nedies  for  body  and  soul.  In  mediaeval  times  they 
nply  burnt  them.  Appalled  at  the  thought  of  an 
■•finitely  augmented  peerage,  they  set  light  to  the 
lole  lot,  teachers  and  pupils  alike.    To-day  the  pros- 

*  fitter  from  a  Living  Dead  Man.  Rider. 


pect  of  every  man  his  own  major-general  leaves  Parlia- 
ment cold.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  Mr.  Pelman 
sizzling  on  a  pyre  of  grey  booklets  is  one  to  be 
cherished. 

Seriously,  however,  it  is  unfortunate  that  quackery 
has  cast  such  discredit  on  the  unexplained,  that 
genuine  scientists  are  apt  to  shy  at  its  investigation. 
Nevertheless  the  existence  of  certain  inexplicable 
phenomena  is  generally  admitted.  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed the  performances  of  what  the  spiritualists  call 
a  Poltergeist.  A  Central  African  chief,  goaded  by  my 
denial  of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  showed  it  to  me 
in  the  hopes  of  overcoming  my  scepticism.  He  took 
me  to  his  village,  and  pointing  to  an  ordinary  native 
hut,  informed  me  that  if  I  cared  to  go  inside  I  should 
find  a  particularly  unpleasant  spirit  pulling  the  hut 
to  bits.  Personally,  he  said,  he  advised  me  against  it. 
It  was  an  ordinary  round  mud  hut  with  a  grass  roof 
and  a  low  doorway,  of  the  type  usual  in  most  African 
villages.  I  went  inside  and  was  immediately  hit  on 
the  arm  by  a  large  piece  of  mud.  Other  pieces  of 
mud  were  detaching  themselves  from  the  wall  and 
flinging  themselves  about  inside  the  hut.  A  piece  of 
cloth  which  was  lying  on  the  floor  was  lifted  up  about 
three  feet  in  the  air  and  ripped  in  half.  1  then  retired 
from  the  hut.  The  hut  had  been  perfectly  empty,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  anything  entering  it  or 
being  thrown  into  it  from  outside. 

Such  an  experience  is,  of  course,  inexplicable,  but 
is  it  therefore  necessarily  supernatural?  The  experi- 
ence was  an  alarming  one,  because  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  an  agency  which  had  just  torn  up  a 
blanket  might  not  go  on  to  tear  up  the  intruder ;  the 
impression  conveyed  was  not  that  of  the  presence  of  a 
conscious  agent.  The  fatuous  absurdity  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is  sufficient  argument  that  it  was  as  uncon- 
scious as  an  earthquake.  If  it  had  been  a  spirit,  why 
did  it  not  do  something  really  impressive  or  useful,  or 
even  amusing?  Why  didn't  it  tear  up  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  or  an  elephant? 

The  stigma  of  pointlessness  attaches  to  all  polter- 
geistic  manifestations.  They  have  all  the  irrelevancy 
of  a  purely  physical  disturbance.  They  throw  the  coal 
or  the  furniture  about  or  they  destroy  the  wall  paper. 
Is  it  credible  that  a  conscious  agency  of  such  undoubted 
ability  would  confine  itself  to  such  puerile  manifesta- 
tions? A  poltergeist  which  picked  up  the  Nelson 
Monument  and  threw  it  at  St.  Paul's,  or  which 
entered  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  tore  up  the 
Prime  Minister  and  thickened  the  air  with  hurt- 
ling M.P.'s,  might  be  worthy  of  credence.  But  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  ordinary  coal-throwing  polter- 
geist as  a  spirit,  we  are  driven  to  think  that  the  spirit 
world  is  devoid  not  only  of  sense  but  of  humour.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  it  is  reserved  for  spiritualists 
and  Pelmanists.  But  in  any  event  the  prospect  is  a 
gloomy  one. 

THE  TENCH. 

HE  has  a  sombre  red  eye  and  an  olive  coat  shot 
with  dusky  gold.  He  lives  convenient  to 
ancient  haunts  of  peace,  and  his  habits  are  in  keeping 
with  his  abode.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  of 
our  fishes  for  taking  a  share  in  the  rest-cures  of 
harassed  humanity.  Other  species  have  their  good 
points  in  that  way,  but  they  cannot  vie  with  the  tench. 
Barbel,  for  instance,  take  long  enough  to  catch  to 
induce  complete  placidity  in  the  patient,  but  then  they 
commonly  live  in  too  exciting  places,  where  the  great 
river  runs  strong  and  deep  and  possibly  foams  over 
weir-beams.  There  are  eddies  there,  and  streamers  of 
weed  which  curl  about  distractingly.  Also  you  have  to 
be  responsible  for  three  thousand  lobworms,  which 
must  be  bought,  or  caught,  and  introduced  to  the  river 
at  specified  times  and  places.  Baiting  a  barbel  swim 
properly  is  brain-work  as  well  as  hard  physical  labour, 
or,  alternatively,  it  costs  you  the  eyes  out  of  your  head. 

Then  there  is  the  carp,  most  sedative  of  all  the 
Cyprinidae.      He  has  every  required  attribute,  but  the 
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trouble  with  him  is  that  he  is  almost  too  well  developed. 
Suppose  your  rest-cure  lasts  a  week,  by  about  the  third 
day  you  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  cope  with  a 
bite.  By  the  fourth  day  you  will  be  ready,  even 
anxious,  for  a  bite.  After  that  you  will  grow  increas- 
ingly annoyed  if  no  bite  comes,  and  if  your  week  ends 
in  a  climax  of  indignation  it  will  have  done  you  no 
good ;  you  will  want  another  rest-cure.  That  is  why 
1  hesitate  to  recommend  the  carp  too  confidently — I 
say  nothing,  of  course,  about  things  which  call  them- 
selves carp,  but  are  really  a  sort  of  gold  fish  gone  to 
seed.  They,  like  small  fish  of  other  kinds,  are  often 
fretful  and  a  nuisance.  You  do  not  want  to  be  always 
re-baiting  and  taking  fishlets  off  the  hook,  naturally. 
Carp,  real  carp,  are  the  same  size  as  pigs,  which  they 
also  resemble  in  shape,  though  not  in  kindly  readiness 
to  accept  food.  No,  carp  are  rather  too  much  for  a 
/est-cure.  If  you  are  actually  retiring  from  business 
and  have  the  rest  of  your  life  to  dispose  of,  then  by  all 
means  take  to  carp  fishing.  The  years  will  glide  by 
very  peacefully. 

Now  the  tench  seems  to  fulfil  all  requirements,  for, 
without  being  in  any  way  troublesome,  he  does  feed  at 
reasonable  intervals.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  the  asser- 
tion, you  establish  yourself  on  your  camp-stool  (a  com- 
fortable chair  is  better  if  it  will  run  to  it)  soon  after 
breakfast ;  you  can  spend  a  thoroughly  quiet  day  alter- 
nately watching  the  red  tip  of  your  float  and  closing 
your  eyes  in  meditation.  The  genial  sun  will  irradiate 
your  system,  if  you  like  sun-baths,  or  soothe  your  mind 
with  contrasts  of  visible  beauty,  if  you  prefer  to  recline 
in  the  shade,  which  seems  to  me  the  better  course. 
Nothing,  unless  maybe  luncheon,  or  tea,  or  an  intrusive 
wasp,  will  occur  to  cause  you  agitation  or  disturb  your 
poise.  You  may  think  it  right  to  put  a  new  worm  on 
your  hook  about  every  two  hours — some  concession  to 
the  rules  of  fishing  is  not  amiss — but  that  need  not 
interfere  with  the  repose  of  the  day  if  it  be  done 
leisurely.  And  for  the  rest  your  float  will  stay  exactly 
where  it  was  put  while  the  sun  takes  his  wide  journey 
across  the  sky,  unless  a  ruffle  of  wind  displaces  it. 
You  will  have  taken  the  precaution,  however,  to  anchor 
it  by  having  your  lead  nicely  on  the  bottom — inciden- 
tally, the  tench  prefer  this  mode — so  the  wind  may 
not  have  any  effect  unless  it  blows  hard. 

A  time  comes  when  the  sun  strikes  the  world  at  a 
noticeably  lower  angle,  and  when  he  obviously  begins 
to  draw  downwards  towards  the  elms  in  the  park  be- 
hind. And  at  about  that  time  your  eye,  if  it  has  not 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  taking  observations,  sees  the 
float  give  a  decided  twitch.  A  dragon-fly  alighting  on 
it  would  make  it  twitch  like  that,  but  there  is  no 
dragon-fly  near  it.  The  motive  power  must  be  other- 
wise applied.  It  is  a  problem  sufficient  to  occupy  a 
quiescent  mind  for  the  next  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  succeeded  by  another.  Surely  the  float 
was  slanting  from  east  to  west  a  while  back?  But  it 
now  lies  east  by  south.  And — or  is  it  imagination? 
No,  it  is  moving.  It  is  moving  quite  fast.  It  is  going 
under.  It  is  gone.  And  so  you  have  to  do  with  your 
first  tench,  and  you  will  find  that  he  pulls  the  thin  line 
off  the  reel  quite  valiantly  and  runs  far  out  into  the  lake 
before  you  can  stop  him  with  moderate  pressure.  A 
three-pounder  fights  as  hard  as  most  fish  of  his  weight 
and  takes  some  handling  on  light  tackle. 

When  you  have  landed  him  you  are  likely  to  get 
others,  for,  though  they  are  slow  to  begin,  when  they 
have  begun  they  feed  with  conviction.  The  two  hours 
of  evening  may  well  give  you  a  heavy  basket.  In  that 
case,  one  of  the  robust,  who  need  no  rest-cures,  will 
say,  "  Why  spend  all  the  rest  of  the  day  watching  a 
vain  float?"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much 
point  in  it.  Get  to  the  swim  about  seven  o'clock  in 
hot  weather  and  you  have  the  best  of  the  day  in  front 
of  you.  In  grey  weather  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
chance  about  noon;  anyhow  it  is  worth  trying  then. 
Perhaps  the  chic!  reason  lor  the  long  silent  session  on 
the  brighter  day  is  that  a  day's  fishing  is  a  day's  fish- 
ing, not  a  snippet  from  the  end  of  it.  It  is  rather  a 
good  reason.  Fish  have  not  everything  to  say  to  it. 
The  hum  of  bees,  sunshine    wavering    through  the 


boughs,  the  moor-hen  and  her  brood,  the  deer  away  on 
the  park  slopes,  even  the  children  coming,  care-free, 
back  from  school,  these  and  other  matters  count.  And 
then  there  are  the  huge  carp  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
sunlight,  now  and  then  even  drifting  quite  close  to  the 
immobile  worm.  I  have  said  what  I  think  about  them, 
but  I  must  admit  that  they  count  too.  Perhaps  you 
will  retire  some  day.  It  may  be  advisable  to  have  prac- 
tice in  the  sensation  of  infinite  leisure.  Put  a  little 
round  potato,  nicely  boiled,  on  the  hook  instead  of  a 
worm  and  you  will  be  doing  the  thing  in  proper  style. 
Only  a  carp  (bream  being  absent)  would  take  a  potato, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  will  take  a 
potato.  So  the  affair  takes  on  a  complexion  of  perma- 
nence at  once. 

MOODY  AND  BLANKEY. 

The  sea-serpent  has  failed  us  this  season. 

What  now  shall  sad  journalists  do, 
But  hail  Jacky— who  shouts,  and  with  reason, 

"  Damned  serpent!  I'm  wiser  than  two. 
Where's  the  enemy  fleet  ?    I  can  sink  it 

With  curses,  keel  up,  'neath  the  seas ; 
Yet  can  quote — bloody  Bo'suns  mayn't  think  it — 

Holy  Writ  with  Episcopal  ease. 
Ask  the  Times— I'm  the  best,  and  the  boldest; 

I'm  the  only  great  sailor  we've  got: 
Alpha,  Omega — youngest  yet  oldest — 

All  the  rest  are  damned  fools— Scrap  the  lot  !  " 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ET  TU  BOBE? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Lord  Loreburn's  former  colleagues  cannot  feel  i 
grateful  for  his  murderous  assault  upon  their  foreign 
policy  between  1905  and  1914.  But  your  review  of  ; 
his  book  does  not  discover  your  usual  logical  consis- 
tency. For  after  finding  "unanswerable"  Lord 
Loreburn's  conclusion  that  if  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  France  was  necessary  it  should  have  been 
communicated  to  Parliament,  you  go  on  to  say  that 
"  all  diplomatic  agreements  must  ex  vi  termini  be 
secret,"  and  you  point  out  with  truth  that  nothing  has 
ever  been  more  secret  than  the  diplomatic  agreements 
between  the  Powers  during  the  War  and  at  the  Paris  1 
Conference.  Let  us  consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  communicated  to  Par- 
liament in  1906  or  1907  his  "conversations"  and 
"understandings"  with  the  French  Government.  A 
new  House  of  Commons  had  just  been  elected,  with  a 
Radical  majority  almost  as  overwhelming  as  the  pre- 
sent Coalition  of  Tories  and  Radicals.  The  type  of 
Radical  at  that  time  most  influential  was  the  late  Sir 
John  Brunner,  who  declared  he  would  rather  trust  W 
the  common  sense  of  Germany  than  to  the  British 
Navy.  Had  Sir  Edward  Grey  laid  on  the  table  or 
opened  in  a  speech  his  understanding  with  France,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  repudiated  by  the  House  ot 
Commons  as  "  militant,"  and  all  the  old  clap-trap 
about  non-intervention  in  European  affairs  would  have 
been  trotted  out.  The  consequence  would  have  beej) 
that  we  should  have  had  no  "conversations"  with 
French  military  experts,  and  that  when  the  war  came 
we  should  have  been  even  more  unprepared  with  a 
policy  than  we  were.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  assertion 
that '"our  hands  were  free"  would  have  been  true, 
instead  of  false;  but  that  wouldn't  have  helped  us  in 
the  hour  of  agony.  ( 

1  agree  with  all  you  say  about  Sir  kdward  I. rev  s 
repellent  reserve,  and  Lord  Loreburn's  inexplicable 
modest v  in  not  demanding  inlormation.  And  I  lake  it 
that  the  gist  of  your  review  is  that  Sir  Edward  (.rcy 
0Ught  to  have  told  his  colleagues,  if  not  the  House  ot; 
Commons,  what  he  was  about.  The  truth  is  that 
modern  Cabinets  air  tar  too  large  for  safety  or  elli-j 
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iency  :  if  there  were  eight  members  instead  of  twenty, 
here  would  be  none  of  these  inner  rings  and  intrigues 
nd  secrets. 

Further,  I  agree  with  you  that  a  more  unsuitable 
nan  to  send  to  Washington  than  Lord  Grey  can't  be 
tiagined. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ex-M.P. 

SIR  EDW  ARD  GREY  AND  THE  WHIGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  '  How  the  War  Came  '  you 
peak  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  "the  perfect  type  of 
Vhig, "  and  immediately  afterwards  call  him  "  the  poli- 
ical  descendant  in  unbroken  line  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
ord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Granville." 

To  describe  the  perfect  type  of  Whig  as  the  direct 
olitical  descendant  of  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  shows  a 
onfusion  of  thought  which  I  should  not  have  expected 
1  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  H.  King. 

Cambridge  Street. 

[Lord  Aberdeen  left  the  Tories  in  1846,  together  with 
lladstone,  Graham,  and  Cardwell.  When  he  formed 
is  Government  in  1852,  its  principal  members  were 
lusseli^  Palmerston,  Clarendon  and  Granville.- — Ed. 
E] 

LORD  FISHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Surely  in  your  Notes  of  the  Week  in  your  last 
sue  you  are  rather  hard  upon  Lord  Fisher,  and  that 
i  account  of  a  question  of  fact.  According  to  Am- 
issador  Morganthau's  book,  the  British  Fleet  were 
cpected  in  the  Dardanelles,  March  19th,  1915,  after 
ie  great  bombardment  of  the  18th,  and  not  in  April  as 
)u  state,  and  here  the  mischief  was  done. 

Why  they  did  not  come  on  the  19th  is  unexplained, 
it  Lord  Fisher  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  prevent 
lem. — Yours,  etc., 

A.  S.  M. 

Tregaer  Vicarage,  Raglan,  Mon. 
September  20th,  1919. 

[There  are  such  things  as  cables  and  wireless. — Ed. 
ft,] 

THE  DARDANELLES  FAILURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  you  are  again  inquiring  who 
as  responsible  for  the  non-renewal  of  the  attack  on 
e  Dardanelles  after  the  failure  on  March  18th.  The 
lestion  is  clearly  answered  in  the  first  part  of  the  Re- 
nt already  published. 

According  to  that  Report,  Vice-Admiral  de  Robeck 
as  informed  by  the  War  Council  on  March  19th,  that 
:  could  continue  the  naval  operation  "  if  he  thought 
,"  but  on  March  23rd,  the  Admiral  and  Sir  Ian 
amilton  reported  that  a  combined  military  operation 
as  essential  to  success. 

Mr.  Churchill  states  that  he  regretted  this  decision 
:ry  much  and  his  evidence  is  worth  quotation. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  we  were 
parated  by  very  little  from  complete  success.  I  pro- 
»sed  that  we  should  direct  the  Admiral  to  renew  the 
ival  attack,  according  to  his  previous  intention.  The 
irst  Sea  Lord,  however,  did  not  agree  ;  nor  did  Sir 
rthur  Wilson;  nor  did  Sir  Henry  Jackson.  Lord 
isher  took  the  line  that  hitherto  he  had  been  willing 
1  carry  the  enterprise  forward,  because  it  was  sup- 
>rted  and  recommended  by  the  Commander  on  the 
•ot.  But  now  that  Admiral  de  Robeck  and  Sir  Ian 
amilton  had  decided  upon  a  joint  operation,  we  were 
Hind  to  accept  their  view.  I  do  not  at  all  blame 
wd  Fisher  for  this  decision." 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Commanders  on 
e  spot  were  really  answerable  for  the  decision,  for 
ough  Lord  Fisher  was  doubtful,  he  was  apparently 
illing  to  support  further  operatioos,  had  they  been 
commended. 

Whether,  had  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  been 
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successfully  forced  (sensational  as  such  a  triumph 
would  have  been  at  the  moment),  all  the  advantages 
would  have  followed  which  you  have  suggested,  I  con- 
fess I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt.  Possibly  the  fail- 
ure had  its  good  side  after  all.  A  Bolshevik  Russia  is 
danger  enough ;  a  Bolshevik  Russia  in  possession  of 
Constantinople  is  almost  too  terrible  to  contemplale. 

Yours  truly, 

September  21st,  1919.  C.  O. 

[There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  dates.  The 
Admiral  and  the  General  reported  on  the  23rd  March 
that  a  joint  attack  was  desirable.  But  by  that  time 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  March  19th  was  the  day, 
and  apparently  the  War  Council  left  it  to  the  Admiral, 
who  decided  against  renewing  the  attack. 

Had  Constantinople  fallen  to  the  Russians  in  1915, 
there  would  have  been  no  revolution  in  1917. — Ed. 
S.R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  was  stated  in  one  of  your  issues  in  January 
that  "the  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  had  put 
over  100,000  soldiers  under  ground  or  into  hospital," 
and  Lord  Fisher  was  asked  to  throw  some  light  upon 
that  tragedy.  The  statement  was  sent  to  Lord  Fisher. 
He  replied,  inter  alia,  on  22nd  January,,  1919  :  "  It  is 
preferable  and  more  appropriate  that  anything  Lord 
Fisher  has  to  say  should  be  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  he  awaits  his  opportunity." 

Mr.  Churchill  made  an  ex  parte  statement  June  5, 
1915,  regarding  the  bombardment,  before  his  consti- 
tuents in  Dundee.  The  strong  impression  was  left  on 
the  thousands  that  attended  the  meeting,  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  Lord  Fisher  was  in  the  wrong. 
He  added  that  "the  archives  of  the  Admiralty  would 
show  in  the  utmost  detail  the  part  he  had  played  in  all 
the  great  transactions  that  had  taken  place,  and  it  was 
to  them  he  looked  for  his  defence." 

A  verbatim  report  of  what  Mr.  Churchill  had  said, 
and  the  impression  he  had  conveyed  to  the  meeting, 
was  sent  to  Lord  Fisher.  It  was  pointed  out  that  by 
the  public  and  in  the  Press  he  was  accused  of 
deserting  his  responsible  post — the  helm  of  the  State 
ship — at  a  most  critical  period ;  that  the  country  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  return  to 
the  Admiralty,  unless  on  his  own  terms.  He  was 
urged  to  defend  himself.  The  following  reply  was 
received  : — 

"  Dungavel,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire, 

June,  1919. 

Dear  Sir, — .  .  .  It  was  not  by  his  (Lord 
Fisher's)  will  that  he  is  not  now  at  the  helm,  and  he 
is  prepared  to  return  at  any  time  should  he  be 
wanted.  His  lips  are  sealed  as  regards  explanation, 
as  he  would  rather  bear  hard  words  and  hard  thoughts 
himself  than  jeopardise  the  safety  of  the  nation.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  B.  H." 

Now  that  Great  Britain  is  out  of  war  danger,  has 
the  time  not  arrived  when  a  Military  Tribunal,  or  a 
Parliamentary  Commission,  should  be  appointed  to 
make  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
generals,  staff  officers,  experts,  or  statesmen  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  of  judgment  in  the  conception  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  bombardment  of  the  Darda- 
nelles; and,  if  so,  should  be  censured,  or  punished  in 
accordance  with  military  law?  That  would  be  a  lim- 
ited measure  of  reparation  or  justice  to  20,000  brave 
soldiers  and  sailors  whose  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Italy  has  shown  an  example.  An  official  or  a  Gov- 
ernment inquiry  was  instituted  regarding  the  Capo- 
retto  disaster.  General  Cadorna  was  censured  for  less 
grave  blunders  than,  it  is  alleged,  were  committed  at 
the  Dardanelles.  Both  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Fisher 
opposed  any  inquiry  in  1915,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  inimical  to  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  the 
war  :  both  asked  to  be  judged  from  official  documents, 
at  a  posterior  date,  and  by  posterity.  That  date  has 
arrived,  and  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty  should  dis- 
close their  secrets. 

I  am,  etc., 

Dundee.  Thomas  Ogilvy. 
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CURSING  AND  SWEARING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Oaths  and  blasphemy  seem  to  have  passed 
from  the  Navy  and  the  streets  into  the  Press  and  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  "  Sassiety. "  Such  words  as 
"damn,"  "blast,"  "bloody,"  "hell"  cause  not  the 
faintest  thrill  nowadays,  because  they  are  so  usual. 
The  mere  multiplication  of  words  robs  language  of  half 
its  force.  The  only  way  to  be  impressive  is  to  use 
a  terse  and  Puritanical  chastity  of  speech.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  effect  produced  on  a  porter  at  Rugby, 
who  was  exasperating  a  friend  and  me  by  a  string  of 
inventions  as  to  why  he  had  misled  us  about  a  local 
train.  My  friend  listened  patiently  and  then  said, 
quietly  but  very  distinctly,  "You  plainly  lie."  The 
porter  was  stunned,  dumbfounded,  and  slunk  away 
without  a  word.  Had  my  friend  said,  in  the  language 
of  Admiral  Lord  Fisher,  "damn  and  blast  you,  you 
are  a  bloody  liar  and  ought  to  be  sacked,"  the  man 
would  have  felt  quite  at  his  ease,  and  have  cheerfully 
continued  the  dialogue.  Probably  these  expletives  will 
pass  from  Admirals  and  "smart  "  women  to  members 
of  Parliament.  As  it  is  a  crime  nowadays  to  work 
harder  than  the  laziest,  so  it  will  soon  be  an  offence  to 
speak  better  than  the  least  educated.  _  Lord  Fisher 
need  not  have  told  us  so  much  about  his  beginning  : 
"his  speech  bewrayeth  him." 

Yours  obediently, 

Yea  and  Nay. 

BULWER  LYTTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  was  sorry  to  see  the  attack  on  Bulwer  Lytton 
in  your  issue  for  30th  August,  and  as  no  comments  on 
it  from  any  other  correspondent  have  appeared,  I  trust 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  who  reads  the  biography 
of  the  novelist  by  his  grandson,  the  present  Earl  of 
Lytton,  published  in  191 3  (in  the  preparation  of  which 
work  I  was  of  some  assistance  to  the  author,  as  he  cor- 
dially acknowledges  in  his  preface),  or  who  even  reads 
only'  mv  own  little  work  published  three  months  ear- 
lier, entitled  '  Bulwer  Lytton  :  an  Exposure  of  the 
Errors  of  his  Biographers,'  can  doubt  that  although  in 
the  unhaopv  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife,  there 
were  faults'  on  both  sides,  the  chief  blame  rests  upon 
the  lady.  As  to  the  novelist  being  worse  than  Parnell, 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  trustworthy  evidence 
that  he  ever  seduced  his  neighbour's  wife,  nor  even 
that  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  own  wife,  until,  at  Naples 
in  18^3  (six  years  after  the  marriage)  she  told  him  that 
she  did  not  love  him  any  more,  and  that  she  was  in 
love  with  a  Neapolitan  prince  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  the  original  of  the  hero  in  the  novel  she  afterwards 
wrote,  entitled,  '  Cheveley,  or  the  Man  of  Honour.' 
Bulwer  then  took  a  mistress,  and  although  this  was  im- 
moral, I  suppose  that  men  of  the  world  of  that  time 
would  have  said  that  he  was  quite  justified  in  what  he 
did. 

That  he  ever  kicked  his  wife  I  do  not  believe,  for 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  the  very  time— 1828 

when  the  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  they 
were  living  together  in  the  warmest  affection.  About 
ten  years  later,  after  the  separation,  the  ladv  said  to 
Dr.  Maginn,  "  My  husband  never  beat  me,  but  he  bit 
me,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1834  she  had  a 
wound  in  her  cheek,  though  there  is  mure  than  one 
story  concerning  its  cause.  Assuming,  however,  the 
lady's  version  to  be  correct,  I  can  understand  how  it 
was  thai  when  she  had  irritated  him  almost  to  madness, 
his  rage  found  vent  in  Hie  way  described;  for  in  the 
days  of  their  courtship  ihey  had  called  one  another 
Pups  and  Poodle,  and  in  his  love  letters  he  often  sent 
her  not  merely  a  large  number  of  kisses,  but  also  many 
bites.  I  can  quile  believe,  therefore,  thai  in  their 
philandering  he  often  pretended  to  bile  her,  and  per- 
haps even  took  some  of  her  flesh  beiween  his  teeth, 

taking  care  not  to  hurt  her.  And  so,  when  she  had 
thoroughly  roused  his  temper,  he  mav  suddenly  have 

been  tempted  to  show  her  that  he  could  bite  in  earnest  ; 

hul  he  afterwards  bitterlv  repented  it,  and  wrote  a 
Iftter  of  contrition    from  Richmond,    though  without 


mentioning  the  exact  nature  of  I  lie  wrong  he  had  d< 
He  testified  that  for  the  first  six  years  of  their  married 
life  she  had  been  an  incomparable  wife,  and  offered  1.1 
arrange  that  they  should  live  separately.  The  final 
separation,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  1836,  aftei 
another  quarrel,  but  I  think  it  very  unjust  to  charge  the 
husband  with  wife-desertion. 

The  visit  to  the  Hertford  hustings  on  8th  June,  1858, 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  as  there  was 
no  contested  election.  On  the  23rd,  Lytton  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  having  his  wife  placed  under  restraint. 
He  believed  he  had  ample  medical  evidence  to  justify 
this,  and  he  had  been  urged  to  do  it  by  some  of  his 
friends.  His  grandson  says  : — "  A  favourite  practice 
of  hers  was  to  address  letters  to  her  husband,  the  enve- 
lopes of  which  were  covered  with  scurrilous  and  ob- 
scene inscriptions,  and  she  sometimes  dispatched  as 
many  as  twenty  of  these  in  one  day,  all  duplicates, 
and  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  clubs, 
to  town  and  country  addresses,  to  hotels — anywhere, 
in  fact,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  seen  by  others. 
She  did  not  even  confine  this  particular  form  of  attack 
to  her  husband,  but  sent  similar  letters  to  all  his 
friends.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Dickens. 
Forster,  Disraeli,  and  others  all  received  these 
scandalous  documents,  with  the  result  that  they  ap- 
pealed to  Sir  Edward  to  place  his  wife  under  restraint. 
"  The  impression  created  upon  me  by  the  sight  ^>f  some 
of  the  letters,  which  it  has  been  my  painful  task  to  read 
through,  is  that  of  opening  a  drawer  full  of  dead 
wasps.  Their  venom  is  now  powerless  to  hurt,  but 
they  still  produce  a  shudder  and  feeling  of  disgust."  J 

It  was  in  1866  that  Lvtton  was  made  a  peer,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  was  not  Disraeli  but 
Lord  Derby.  It  must  have  been  after  this  that  his  wife 
wrote  what  she  called  a  report  of  her  speech  at  Hertford 
in  1858;  for  though  she  dated  it  nth  Tune — onlv  three 
davs  after  the  election,  she  refers  to  herself  in  it  as  a| 
peeress  ! 

In  his  later  years  Lytton  led  a  blameless,  and  it 
might  even  be  said  a  religious  life.  His  mistress  had"! 
long  since  married  somebody  else,  and  he  was  alone. 
When  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev,  on  25th 
Tanuary,  1873.  I  had  the  honour  of  singing  at  his 
funeral,  and  the  prayers  in  the  service  were  impres- 
sively recited  by  Dean  Stanley. 

Lytton's  novels  are  of  unequal  merit,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  some  years 
a"go  bv  the  late  Canon  Benham  in  the  Church  Times, 
that  '  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life,'  is  the 
finest  novel  in  the  English  laneuage. 

Yours  faithfully. 

W.  A.  Frost 
(Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral). 

76,  Amwell  Street,  E.C.i. 

THE    BIRD  SHORTAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  protection  of  wild  birds  will,  we  hone,  lead  on  to 
legislation  that  will  decrease  the  abominable  habit  of 
the  man  with  the  gun  of  shooting  at  sight  any  bird  that 
he  recognises  as  rare. 

But  what  is  wanted  at  once  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  plumage  and  skins  of 
wild  birds  from  other  countries. 

There  will  soon  be  no  albatrosses  to  protect,  no  birds \ 
of  paradise,  no  humming  birds,  and  no  birds  the  worldj 
over  whose  plumes  happen  to  please  the   taste  of  the 
milliner  or  the  vanity  of  heartless  women,  unless  the 
abominable  trade  is  put  dow  n  by  law. 

The  cruelty  of  the  trade  is  unspeakable,  the  plumage 
of  wild  birds  happens  to  be  at  its  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  condition  at  the  breeding  season,  and  the  love 
of  the  birds  for  their  voung  which  makes  them  cling 
to  the  nests  and  thus  become  an  easy  prey  for  the  in- 
satiable hunter,  is  used  by  him  to  assist  in  their  des- 
truction. 

The  parents  are  seized,  their  wings  torn  from  them 
with  ruthless  barbarity,  and    thev    and    the  orphaned 

nestlings  left  to  perish  together. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  writing  to  The  Auk,  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  herons,  egrets,   spoonbills,   ibises,  and  terns  in 
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Florida,  relates  how  he  saw  the  festering  heaps  of 
birds'  bodies  left  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  adds  :  "  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  brutal  and  horrible  exhibition." 

Twenty-four  thousand  humming  birds  were  included 
in  one  sale  only  in  London  in  February,  191 1. 

The  appalling  destruction  is  an  incontestable  fact, 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  it  is  utterly  sickening.  The 
vanity  of  some  women  renders  them  quite  indifferent 
to  these  abominations  so  long  as  they  can  decorate 
their  empty  heads  with  egrets  and  humming  birds. 

In  all  my  many  wanderings  over  the  world  I  remem- 
ber with  peculiar  vividness  the  spectacle  of  the  vast 
flocks  of  albatrosses  that  met  the  vessel  I  was  in  when 
it  emerged  into  the  Pacific  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
long  ago  in  the  last  century. 

Now  they  are  all  destroyed,  and  the  voyager  may 
sail  all  up  that  wonderful  west  coast  of  South  America 
ind  never  see  a  single  albatross. 

I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  express  the  wish  that 
i  curse  such  as  fell  on  the  Ancient  Mariner  might  follow 
the  wretches  who  have  exterminated,  and  the  women 
who  have  adorned  themselves  with,  these  noble  birds. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 

92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
19th  September,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  lack  of  some  of  our  common  birds  in  this 
country  is  increasingly  noted.  Is  it  not  due  to  the 
various  tar  preparations — Tarmac,  Tarvia,  etc. — 
which  are  now  so  widely  used  to  improve  the  roads? 
Birds  don't  want  to  be  tarred  and  feathered. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Naturalist. 

APPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  article  on 
\pples  in  your  recent  issue.  As  one  who  has  eaten 
housands  of  apples  during  his  lifetime,  and  has  grown 
nost  of  those  he  has  eaten,  may  I  venture  to  give  you  a 
ist,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  of  really  good 
ipples  for  dessert  and  cooking,  available  in  favourable 
fears,  from  July  till  the  following  April.  The  selection 
s  based  upon  flavour  rather  than  size,  though  so  far 
is  dessert  apples  are  concerned  I  have,  perhaps,  named 
tpples  that  are  most  decorative,  rather  than  those  that 
lave  the  finest  flavour. 

Early  Transparent  (dessert),  ready  July-August. 

Keswick  Codlin  (cooking),  August. 

Lady  Sudeley  (dessert),  August-September. 

Ladv  Grosvenor  (cooking),  August-September. 

Ben's  Red  (dessert),  September. 

Grenadier  (cooking),  September. 

Tames  Grieve  (dessert),  Sentember-October. 

Sussex  Forge  (dessert  and  cooking),  October  to  January. 

Mother  (dessert),  October. 

Egremont  Russet  (dessert),  October. 

Wealthy  (dessert  and  cooking),  October. 

Mannington's  Pearmain  (dessert).  November  to  February. 

Blenheim  Orange  (dessert  and  cooking),  November  to  February. 

Christmas  Pearmain  (dessert).  November-December. 

Gascoyne's  Scarlet  (dessert  and  cooking). 

But  the  eating  of  apples  is  an  art,  just  like  the 
asting  and  appreciation  of  fine  wine  and  tobacco, 
rime,  circumstance,  opportunity,  condition,  mean 
werything.  Just  eat  a  Ribstonc  Pippin  at  the  end  of 
October,  without  having  peeled  it.  Then  you  will 
enow  what  a  good  apple  ought  to  taste  like. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  POMOFAGE. 

September  22nd,  1919. 

MATCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— As  you  note,  we  are  still  able  to  buy  tobacco, 
ind  Paris  is  not.  But  I  wonder  whether  that  city  in- 
cudes street-hawkers  as  impudently  profiteering  as 
hose  who  sell  matches  on  the  pavement.  To-day  I 
was  short  of  a  light,  and  priced  a  box  of  wax  matches 
n  a  street-seller's  tray.    The  answer  was  qd. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 


REVIEWS 

THE  TRUTH  AND  NOTHING  BUT  THE 
TRUTH. 

Truth  :  An  Essay  in  Moral  Reconstruction.      By  Sir 
Charles  Walston.    Cambridge  University  Press 
5s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  book  pitched  in  a  noble  key.  A  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  6th  form  schoolboy, 
and  of  the  politician  that  now  is,  of  the  Statesman  yet 
to  be.  Seriousness  is  not  the  key-note  of  our  age  ;  we 
have  the  cinema  habit,  the  paragraph  passion. 
Thought  is  a  bore  and  rarely  encouraged.  Well-bal- 
anced judgment  is  our  wash-pot,  over  accuracy  do  we 
cast  our  shoe.  But  if  anyone  will  give  half  an  hour 
from  his  newspaper  to  the  study  of  the  opening  of  this 
book,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  that  half-hour  is  not  ex- 
tended until  the  end,  to  the  moral  and  material  benefit 
of  the  reader. 

It  is  still  "  the  thing  "  to  tell  the  truth  in  England, 
and  half  the  troubles  of  Ireland  come  from  the  Eng- 
lishman's distrust,  founded  upon  experience,  of  what 
the  Southern  Irishman  says;  yet  when  it  comes  to 
reasoning,  to  the  habit  of  accurate  thought,  the  Eng- 
lishman is  sadly  to  seek.  And  not  in  reasoning  only. 
There  is  the  singular  absence  of  a  sense  of  proportion 
in  our  national  life.  Is  not  the  popularity  of  highly- 
coloured  tittle-tattle  about  the  unimportant,  of  which 
the  daily  illustrated  papers  are  screaming  evidence, 
proof  that  a  majority  of  this  nation  measure  their 
world  by  a  standard  of  fatuousnsss  rather  than  by  a 
sense  of  truth  or  proportion? 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  this  habit  is  a 
sort  of  fiction-faculty  manque\  and  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, which  in  other  cases  would  take  the  form  of  ver- 
bal gossip — and,  for  want  of  other  material,  about  the 
neighbours.  There  is  much  in  the  theory,  doubtless, 
but  if  the  verse  in.  the  Psalms  about  speaking  the  truth 
from  the  heart  were  thought  of  as  often  as  it  is  sung, 
life  would  be  a  different  thing,  and  easier  because  of  the 
advantages  attaching  to  the  possession  of  the  accurate 
estimate  of  facts  based  upon  an  accurate  standard. 

And  the  same  want  of  truth  pervades  a  section  of  our 
commercial  life.  Look  at  the  advertisements  of  articles 
of  trade;  and  of  quack  remedies.  Here,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  habits  of  falsehood  in  English 
life,  exemplified  by  Defoe's  '  Compleat  Tradesman  '  on 
the  one  hand,  that  "  compleat  "  handbook  to  the  Art  of 
Meanness,  and  on  the  other  by  Hazlitt's  story  of  the 
shrewd  man  who  said  of  his  (Hazlitt's)  father  that  he 
would  not  send  a  son  of  his  to  school  on  any  account, 
for  that  by  teaching  him  to  speak  the  truth  he  would 
disqualify  him  from  getting  his  living  in  the  world.  Can 
we  say  that  the  trader  has  altered?  Can  we  say  that 
the  workman  delivers  that  service  which  he  undertakes 
to  sell,  full  measure,  and  of  the  promised  quality?  Is 
he  truthful  in  the  performance  of  .  his  contracts?  Has 
compulsory  education  impressed  on  him  the  virtues  of 
truth  ? 

Again,  there  is  the  disastrous  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  in  matters  of  psychical  research  by  the  in- 
clusion of  large  numbers  of  active  workers  eminently 
unqualified  for  research.  Where  Henry  Sidgwick  could 
tread  safely,  the  neurotic  inquirer,  engaged  for  per- 
sonal reasons  in  trying  to  find  evidence  all  on  one  side, 
will  rush  in  with  consequences  which  may  be  positively 
appalling  to  himself  and  others.  The  increase  of  hy- 
steria, of  gross  superstition  even,  is  a  matter  of  grav< 
concern,  it  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  which  is  most  opposite  to  the  pathological, 
which  is  determined  to  admit  no  influence,  personal  or 
mental,  not  founded  on  grounds  which  appeal  to  the 
Athene  and  not  to  the  Maenad  in  us.  Let  us  be  careful 
above  all  in  dealing  with  our  children  to  see  that  no 
superstitions  of  our  own,  great  or  small,  discolour 
the  clear  light  of  truth.  To  admit  that  we  do  not  know, 
in  many  cases,  that  we  have  not,  from  want  of  suitable 
knowledge,  the  right  to  form  an  opinion,  is  an  educa- 
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tional  force,  both  to  them  and  ourselves,  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

And  our  age  has  problems  of  its  own  that  form  a 
special  barrier  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  such. 
Chief  of  these  are  the  power  of  the  millionaire  and  the 
power  of  the  Press,  and  the  two  are  often  interwoven 
and,  indeed,  interdependent.  If  a  piece  of  news  can 
be  twisted  or  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party  who  threatens  to  withhold  his  advertisements,  the 
public  is  the  loser ;  if  a  newspaper  proprietor  can  use 
his  powers,  under  the  semblance  of  impartiality,  to  im- 
press his  personal  opinions,  whether  of  men  or  things, 
on  the  world  at  large,  the  fountain  of  truth  is  muddied 
at  the  source.  If  a  political  caucus,  or  a  religious  or 
social  enthusiast,  or  a  syndicate  interested  in  booming 
a  commodity  obtain  control  of  a  newspaper  in  order  to 
use  it  as  a  vehicle  to  advance  their  interests,  truth  is 
violated.  In  that  case  the  underlying  purpose  of  that 
newspaper  is  not  to  disseminate  news  and  honest  criti- 
cism, but  to  act  as  a  cloak  under  which  its  proprietors 
may  insinuate  manufactured  opinions  into  the  minds  of 
unsuspecting  readers.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
Sir  Charles  Walston's  programme  of  an  Official  Press, 
even  with  the  safeguards  he  proposes,  is  workable,  or 
even  desirable,  in  the  modern  State ;  but  we  feel 
strongly  that  on  one  point  the  Press  should  be  definitely 
controlled  by  the  State,  namely  in  the  reporting  of 
Parliamentary  news.  Every  daily  paper,  if  it  publish 
such  news,  should  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  an  offi- 
cial summary  of  Hansard,  and  not  permitted  to  report 
debates  in  its  own  fashion,  i.e.,  by  suppressing  anything 
that  tells  against  its  own  views.  If  proofs  of  that  ne- 
cessity be  required,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  col- 
umns of  Hansard  during  the  past  session,  with  the 
summaries  of  Parliamentary  debates  as  they  have  been 
printed  in  certain  newspapers.  Editorial  comments 
of  course,  there  would  be,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
power  of  distortion,  of  misrepresentation,  or  suppres- 
sion, would  be  a  mighty  force  automatically  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  truth. 

The  success  of  the  barrister  as  a  Parliamentary  can- 
didate again  is  due  to  the  training  which  enables  a  man 
to  make  the  best  of  one  side  without  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence arrayed  against  him.  The  ideal  of  legislation 
is  impartiality,  and  it  is  little  likely  to  be  achieved  un- 
der a  system  which  favours  the  ex  parte  statement  car- 
ried to  its  highest  power.  Moreover,  our  whole  system 
of  revenue  collection  puts  the  onus  of  recovery  of 
monies  due  on  the  taxpayer,  and  the  Treasury  admit 
that  a  system  by  which  such  monies  could  be  easily  re- 
covered would  mean  a  financial  loss  heavier  than  they 
care  to  face.  The  State  is  thus  acting  dishonestly  for 
its  own  advantage,  and  taking  what  it  has  no  claim 
to  from  those  least  able  to  help  themselves  in  recover- 
ing it. 

All  who  desire  to  cultivate  in  themselves  and  in  their 
children  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  which  is 
clear  thinking,  a  readiness  to  face  the  issues  of  life — 
uncoloured  by  emotion,  sentiment  or  prepossession — 
should  read  a  book  like  this,  a  manual  of  ethics  in  the 
highest  sense.  To  the  English  temperament  the  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  this  essay  is  uncommonly  appropriate. 
We  are  cursed  with  an  ingrained  habit  of  self-deception 
and  by  a  determination  not  to  recognize  the  truth,  un- 
til the  bombshell  of  fact  has  exploded  beneath  our  very 
noses.  In  our  everyday  conversation  we  employ  un- 
der-statements  and  over-statements  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  our  easy-going  way  we  understand  a  mile  to 
mean  really  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  when  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  is  mentioned,  we  regard  that  as  mean- 
ing a  pound.  The  result  is  that  if  one  were  nowadays 
to  carry  on  conversation  in  accurate  terms,  without 
first  warning  one's  friends,  one  would  deceive  more 
surely  than  by  employing  a  thumping  lie.  Conse- 
quently someone  once  said,  "  Nothing  deceives  like  the 
truth — you  are  never  prepared  for  it."  That  sounds 
amusing;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Walston  says,  truth  is 
one  of  the  greatest  material  assets  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion and  must  be  guarded  and  developed  as  arc  life  and 
property.  As  a  moral  asset,  its  value  is  beyond  all 
computation  ;  we  ought  never  to  play  tricks  with  it,  even 
in  fun. 


CHANGING  RUSSIA. 

The  Dark  People  :  Russia's  Crisis.    By  Ernest  Poole. 
Macmillan.    6s.  net. 

The  Village  :  Russian  Impressions.    By  Ernest  Poole. 
Macmillan.    6s.  net. 

Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World.    By   John  Reed. 
Boni  and  Liveright.    New  York.    $2  net. 

THE  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  current 
events  is  a  commonplace  of  history,  and  we  can 
have  no  better  illustration  of  it  than  our  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Russia  to-day.  In  this  instance 
our  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
not  one  but  a  hundred  Russias — all  different  politically 
economically,  socially.  Here  murder  and  rapine  run 
riot,  a  hundred  miles  away  rich  and  poor  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  ;  here  may  be  famine  and  plague,  there 
plenty  and  content.  No  observer  could  possibly  cover 
the  whole  ground ;  most  of  them  visit  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  or  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Armies.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  insurrections,  massacres,  and 
spoliation,  we  know  that  the  everyday  life  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  must  be  running,  more  or  less,  its 
usual  course,  and  it  is  on  this  silent  vast  majority  that 
the  hopes  of  the  future  must  test. 

The  works  before  us  are  written  by  American  journa- 
lists and  describe  the  events  and  feelings  in  Moscow, 
Petrograd,  and  a  village  apparently  in  the  Vologda 
government  during  the  latter  part  of  1917;  the  books 
being  apparently  written  in  America  after  the  author's 
return.  All  three  are  deeply  interesting;  each  of  them 
has  faults  which  might  justify  the  severest  criticism 
Mr.  Reed  is  a  sympathiser  with  Bolshevism,  who  ar- 
rived in  Petrograd  in  September,  1917,  and  gives  us  a 
breathless  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  seized  the  power  from  Kerensky.  His  hatred 
for  anything  which  makes  for  order  and  stability  biases 
everything  he  writes  and  almost  makes  us  take  the  side 
of  the  weaklings  then  at  the  head  of  affairs.  All  that 
the  Bolsheviks  did  was  right  in  his  eyes,  and,  though 
those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Russia  and  the 
Russians  can  learn  much  from  his  book,  it  is  utterly 
misleading  for  the  general  reader  as  a  history  of  the 
events  it  recounts. 

Mr.  Poole  was  in  Russia  soon  after  the  March  revo- 
lution and  left  it  apparently  after  the  success  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. His  picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  un- 
der the  Kerensky  government  is  life-like  and  illuminat- 
ing. He  seems  unable  to  speak  Russian  fluently,  but 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  very 
typical  Russian  as  an  interpreter  and  companion. 
Juvenale  Ivanovitch  Tarasov  is  a  constant  joy  to  the 
reader  :  he  could  not  have  been  invented  by  anyone  but 
the  greatest  masters  of  fiction,  his  existence  is  a  guar- 
antee of  Mr.  Poole's  good  faith  and  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  some  doubts. 
With  an  excellent  flair,  Mr.  Poole  devoted  himself  to  a 
study  of  what  the  peasants,  the  '  Dark  People,'  of  Rus- 
sia were  thinking  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment. For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  Russia 
is  an  agricultural  country  and  its  people  have  the  vir- 
tues and  the  vices  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  was  the 
cry  for  more  land  that  gave  the  motive  force  for  the 
revolutions  of  10,05  and  of  1917,  and  until  the  peasants 
return  to  order  and  the  prospect  of  prosperity,  no  set- 
tled government  is  possible.  Mr.  Poole  went  among 
them  and  everywhere  he  found  the  same  things  :  love 
for  the  soil,  and  the  need  both  for  implements  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  As  one 
man  he  met  said  :  "  Formerly  we  took  a  little  paper  to 
market  and  brought  back  an  armful  of  goods,  now  we 
take  an  armful  of  paper  and  bring  back  a  handful  of 
goods."  The  first  thing  to  do  to  regenerate  Russia  is 
to  supply  it  with  goods;  clothing  to  wear,  iron  to  work, 
tractors  and  ploughs  to  break  up  the  ground.  Till  the 
peasant  can  get  to  work,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Russia. 

All  this  counts  to  Mr.  Poole's  credit,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  he  lias  too  often  drawn  on  an  "Imaginative 
memory  for  his  facts.  It  is  to  his  credit,  too,  that  he 
has  recognised  the  important  part  played  by  the  Old 
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Believers  in  the  inner  life  of  Russia.  But  he  should 
have  learnt  their  history.  The  Old  Believers  have  not 
existed  "  hundreds  of  years  "  except  in  a  very  literal 
sense;  they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  the  fifteenth  as  he  says.  And  when  he 
describes  their  new  church  in  Moscow,  with  its  grey 
stone  walls,  its  bronze  choir  screen,  and  its  pews,  we 
flatly  refuse  to  believe  that  he  has  ever  been  in  it.  No 
Orthodox  or  Old  Believer  church  has  either  pews  or  a 
choir,  let  alone  a  big  bronze  gate  leading  into  it. 
His  story  of  the  peasant  sewing  woman  seems  to  be 
built  upon  a  very  slight  foundation  of  facts,  her  jour- 
neys are  unbelievable,  and  no  peasant  girl  would  cry 
because  her  mother  was  said  to  have  "  married  two 
barins  in  the  barn."  But  apart  from  "  sob-stuff  " 
like  this,  Mr.  Poole  has  a  great  gift  for  observation. 
Witness  the  way  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  root  impossi- 
bility of  popular  government  in  Russia,  "  No  peasant 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  before  he  talks."  He 
has  given  us  two  first-class  books. 

TRANSMOGRIFICATION. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Dragon.  By  G.  Elliot  Smith. 
Longmans,  for  the  Manchester  University  Press. 
1919.     10s.  6d. 

"A  MAD  world,  my  masters!"  More  confused 
±\  than  Alice's  Wonderland.  For  here  every 
gentleman  can  be  another  gentleman,  not  to  mention 
lady,  or  even  "  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once."  Then  this  dear  Sir  or  Madam  may  .have  his 
half-dozen  animal  avatars  (plants  thrown  in  as  required) 
some  representing  the  Dr.  Jekyll  side  of  him,  some 
the  Mr.  Hyde;  and  he  can  not  only  converse  with  him- 
self like  Alice,  but  he  can  fight  with  and  kill  himself. 
No  wonder  Professor  Elliot  Smith  seized  on  the 
Dragon  as  eponymous  hero  of  his  book,  for  the 
Dragon,  we  all  know,  is  a  composite  beast,  though 
perhaps  we  do  not  know  of  how  many  animals  he  may 
be  compounded.  The  head  alone  may  be  that  of  a 
falcon  or  eagle,  or  antelope,  or  lion,  or  elephant,  or 
ox,  or  octopus ;  the  hinder  parts  those  of  a  lioness,  or 
serpent,  or  fish,  or  crocodile.  Other  creatures  may 
also  take  part — quite  a  travelling  menagerie.  And  in 
this  world  of  myth  and  mystery  these  transformations 
extend  to  inanimate  objects;  for  instance,  a  common" 
symbol  for  woman  may  be  treated  as  a  pot,  a  shell,  a 
basket  of  figs,  the  body  of  an  octopus,  or  a  lotus  leaf. 
In  such  a  world  a  daring  speculator  needs  no  harle- 
quin's wand  to  provide  material  for  his  pet  theory,  and 
the  reader  is  whirled  through  change  after  change  till 
his  powers  of  independent  criticism  are  reduced  to 
those  of  a  spectator  in  a  dream. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Elliot  Smith  is  trained  to  the  Ithu- 
riel  spear  of  science  (not  the  least  interesting-  para- 
graphs are  those  in  which  he  expounds  his  principles 
and  the  growth  of  scientific  thought),  and  he  demands 
evidence  for  the  rash  assertions  of  ethnologists.  He 
might  have  dealt  more  faithfully  with  himself.  That 
which  is  "  possible  "  in  one  paragraph  too  often  be- 
comes that  which  "  has  been  "  in  the  next.  On  one 
page  scorn  is  poured  on  the  suggestion  that  the  "  red 
ochre  of  Elephantine  "  really  occurred  at  that  place; 
it  was  only  because  the  red  waters  of  the  Nile  "  were 
supposed  to  come  from  the  First  Cataract  at  Elephan- 
tine." But  on  a  later  page  the  "  red  clay  from  Ele- 
phantine "  is  assumed,  and  the  rationalising  process 
is  reversed.  We  may  be  in  "  Wonderland,"  but  we 
are  not  "  Through  the  Looking  Glass."  Small  de- 
fects of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  note-book  nature  of 
many  sections  and  some  needless  repetition,  are  doubt- 
less due  to  the  pressure  which  the  Rylands  Library  put 
upon  the  author  to  publish  the  informal  lectures  that  he 
had  delivered.  Had  the  Library  provided  the  book 
with  an  index,  there  would  have  been  less  ground  for 
complaint. 

The  dragon  serves  not  only  as  a  symbol,  but  also  as 
the  connecting  link  between  a  number  of  diverse  sub- 
jects, far  more  than  are  indicated  in  the  headings  of 
the  three  chapters.  The  real  connection,  however, 
lies  in  two  theses  of  Professor  Elliot  Smith.  The  first 
is  that  all  arts,  industries,  ceremonials  and  the  like  had 
each  but  a  single  origin,  and  were  not  discovered  inde- 


pendently in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  truth 
lies  beneath  the  ascription  of  such  great  inventions  1o  a 
Prometheus  or  a  Tubal-Cain.  Whence  it  follows  that 
the  similarity  of  arts,  crafts,  and  rites  in  diverse  lands 
is  due  to  the  migration  of  each  from  the  centre  where 
it  originated.  The  second  thesis  is  that  the  centre  for 
nearly  all  of  these  was  Egypt,  or  at  any  rate  countries 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  Thus  the  Dragon  myth 
has  spread  over  the  Old  World  to  Sc  otland  in  the  west 
and  Japan  in  the  east,  and  still  further,  through  In- 
donesia and  Oceania,  to  the  Americas.  On  its  way 
nothing  of  it  but  has  suffered  a  sea-change,  and  this 
seems  to  have  happened  many  times  through  successive 
waves  of  migration  and  through  waves  of  translation 
proceeding  by  different  channels  and  again  meeting. 
Retracing  each  devious  route  step  by  step,  reversing 
the  Protean  changes,  we  are  guided  back  to  the  science 
of  the  first  dwellers  by  the  Nile.  Yes,  the  science;  for 
the  science  of  yesterday  is  the  religion  of  to-day  and 
the  mythology  of  to-morrow.  It  is  these  two  theses 
which,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  justify  the  introduction 
of  much  matter  that  has  little  connection  with  the 
Dragon  or  his  brood.  The  first  thesis  is  rather  hard 
to  swallow.  It  seems  at  first  incredible  that  human 
beings,  scattered  over  the  earth  at  an  early  stage  of 
man's  evolution,  should  not  independently  have  ac- 
quired such  obvious  arts  as  building  with  stone,  the 
making  of  fire,  or  working  in  metals  ;  and  a  biologist 
would  probably  suggest  that  his  colleague  has  forgot- 
ten the  frequent  occurrence  of  homceomorphy  and  con- 
vergence in  animal  and  plant  evolution.  But  if,  with- 
out postulating  the  first  thesis,  many  examples  of  the 
second  can  be  proved  by  definite  evidence  consistent 
with  geography  and  chronology,  then  the  thesis  of 
single  origin  is  greatly  strengthened.  This  appears  to 
be  the  line  of  attack  selected  by  Dr.  Elliot  Smith,  and 
we  presume  that  in  the  books  to  which  these  lectures 
are  preliminary  he  will  arrange  his  argument  in  more- 
logical  sequence  and  forge  more  thoroughly  the  links 
in  its  chain. 

From  the  present  congeries  of  suggestions  a  few  may 
be  selected,  without  prejudice,  to  show  the  interest  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Elliot  Smith  starts  off  with  Incense. 
Is  this  a  symbol  of  food  burnt  for  the  gods,  is  it  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  ascending  to  heaven,  or  is  it 
merely  to  overpower  the  stink  of  sacrifice?  No  !  Its 
primary  object  was  to  animate  a  statue  by  restoring  to 
it  the  warmth,  sweat,  and  odour  of  life.  But  to  reach 
this  answer  we  have  first  to  be  taught  the  significance 
of  embalming,  the  development  of  stone-working  out 
of  the  desire  to  keep  the  mummies,  and  finally  the 
origin  of  portrait  statues. 

Libation  was  an  additional  method  of  animation,  re- 
storing as  it  did,  the  vital  fluids ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant rite  in  the  ceremony  was  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  to  admit  the  breath  of  life  or  the  "  soul  "  in  its 
ancient  sense.  Thus  the  peculiarly  Egyptian  practice 
of  mummification  "  gave  shape  and  substance  to  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  ;  it  was  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant factor  in  the  development  of  a  definite  conception 
of  the  gods ;  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ideas  which 
subsequently  were  built  up  into  a  theory  of  the  soul ; 
in  fact,  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  birth  of 
all  those  ideals  and  aspirations  which  are  now  included 
in  the  conception  of  religious  belief  and  ritual." 

The  legend  of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind  is  too 
complicated  for  exposition  here.  Briefly,  Prof.  Elliot 
Smith  maintains  that  the  king  who  introduced  irriga- 
tion had,  when  his  powers  failed,  to  be  killed  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  appealed  to  the 
Great  Mother,  who  could  save  him  only  by  the  elixir 
of  human  blood  (for  "  the  blood  is  the  life  "),  so  she 
began  to  kill  the  human  beings  she  had  herself  created. 
At  a  later  stage  of  culture,  when  coloured  liquid  re- 
placed blood  in  the  ritual,  the  story  was  modified  to  the 
effect  that  the  goddess  provided  an  elixir  of  beer  stained 
with  red  ochre,  and,  in  another  version,  that  she  herself 
was  stopped  in  her  murderous  work  by  getting  drunk 
on  this  beer.  Observing  the  connection  between  in- 
toxication and  a  flood,  we  expected  that  the  author 
would  drag  in  Noah  ;  but  he  has  refrained. 

The  Birth  of  Aphrodite  from  a  cowrie  shell,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  mandrake  for  the  cowrie,  the  metamor- 
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pilosis  of  the  pearl-protecting  shark  (or  dragon)  into 
his  humble  relative  the  dog-fish  and  so,  naturally,  into 
a  dog,  which  either  protects  or  roots  up  the  mandrake  ; 
or  in  another  catenation,  the  cowrie,  the  spider-shell 
(Pterocera),  the  octopus,  the  svastika,  the  horn  of 
Amon,  the  thunder-bolt,  the — but  no,  this  is  not  a  Pel- 
man  exercise.  Leave  the  sentence  unfinished,  confess 
that  Venus  was  "  a  fishmonger's  daughter,"  and  for 
;.!1  the  extraordinary  consequences  that  can  flow  from 
this  refer  to  the  last  and  most  remarkable  of  Professor 
Elliot  Smith's  three  thought-provoking  chapters. 


AMERICAN   HUMOUR  :   POOR  SAMPLES. 

A  Sample  Case  of  Humor.  By  Strickland  Gillilan. 
Forbes  &  Co.     Chicago.     $1  net. 

The  Curious  Republic  of  Gondour,  and  other  Whim- 
sical Sketches.  By  Samuel  L.  Clemens.  Boni  & 
Liveright.     New  York.     $1.25  net. 

CHICAGO  has,  we  have  read,  fifty-four  miles  of 
boulevards,  also,  apparently,  a  humorist  with 
"  more  laughs  to  the  square  inch  than  can  be  found 
anywhere  else."  This,  however,  is  a  publisher's 
rumour.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gillilan  is  the 
official  dispenser  of  sunshine  to  the  American  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  Chicago  in  particular.  We  can  only  say  that 
his  wit  and  humour  are  far  below  Mr.  Dooley's,  while 
he  lacks  the  neatness  of  Mr.  George  Ade.  The  pub- 
lishers claim  for  the  book,  which  is  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  longish  lecture  delivered  to  an  audience,  that  it  is  a 
"  text-book  of  humor,"  and  the  author  himself  thinks 
that  he  has  given  to  it  "a  mental  aspect  as  well  as  its 
customary  emotional  one."  Going  back  to  the  kind  of 
joke  which  amused  the  Cave  Man  or  the  Homeric  gods, 
one  could  make  quite  an  interesting  lecture,  tracing  the 
successive  refinements  of  the  jest  with  examples,  and  oc- 
casional throw-backs  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  H. 
D.  Traill,  a  wit  and  scholar,  did  this  ;  also  a  writer  in 
our  own  columns  last  year.  But  Mr.  Gillilan  has  not 
done  it.  His  exposition  is  feeble,  and  does  not  go  be- 
vond  the  obvious.  He  has  no  philosophy  or  psycho- 
logy, and  no  skill  in  cribbing  it.  His  knowledge  of 
humour,  we  should  say,  is  confined  to  latter-day  ex- 
amples. He  owes  nothing  to  his  predecessors,  except 
Mark  Twain,  whose  methods  of  exaggeration  he  fol- 
lows lungo  intervallo.  The  phrase  about  "  giving  to 
humor  a  mental  aspect"  conveys  nothing.  How  can 
humour  exist  without  a  mind? 

There  are  one  or  two  pieces  of  tolerable  amusement 
in  Mr.  Gillilan's  lecture,  but  he  makes  too  elaborate  a 
preparation  to  lead  up  to  a  joke,  e.g.,  that  about  the 
man  with  a  performing  flea  which  jumped  on  to  a  lady's 
neck,  and  wouldn't  perform  when  it  was  recovered.  The 
explanation  was  that  it  had  stayed  and  another  taken 
its  place.  The  flea  was  exploited  as  a  means  of  jest  by 
Aristophanes,  but  Mr.  Gillilan  is  quite  mistaken  in  re- 
peating Mark  Twain's  idea  that  the  tale  of  the  jump- 
ing Frog  belongs  to  ancient  Greece.  Mark  Twain 
found  it  in  a  Greek  composition  book,  where  a  version 
of  it  was  inserted  by  a  humorous  teacher  of  English 
schoolboys,  in  order  to  lure  them  to  the  study  of  ancient 
Greek.  Mr.  Gillilan,  we  notice,  drops  in  a  friendly 
way,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  into  verse  now  and  again — senti- 
mental verse  dealing  with  the  domestic  emotions,  which 
is  likely  to  be  popular.  He  does  not  disdain  the  out- 
rageous pun — there  is  a  story  about  Appius  Claudius 
and  "  'appy  as  'cll,"  which  most  of  the  "  dear  old 
English  "  who  are  so  stupid  have  given  up  by  this 
time.     Mark  Twain,  quite  early  in  his  career,  tabooed 


the  pun  as  "  the  last  and  saddest  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual poverty." 

Mr.  Gillilan  is  best  in  reminiscences  of  his  own  early 
life  on  a  farm  as  a  hard-working  boy.  He  is  strong 
in  a  homely,  sentimental  vein.  But  we  think  his 
humour  will  remain  local. 

The  sketches  reprinted  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Curious  Republic  of  Gondour  '  were  mostly  written  for 
the  Galaxy,  by  Mark  Twain,  from  1870  to  1871.  The 
publishers  appear  to  count  it  a  merit  that  "  they  have 
never  before  appeared  in  book  form."  But  Mark 
Twain  reprinted  all  that  he  considered  worth  keeping, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  his  biographer  that  this  was  no1  ;i 
happy  period  for  him.  He  was  "  a  monthly  humorist 
in  a  cheerless  time,"  as  he  himself  said.  The  sketches 
have  more  than  a  trace  of  his  vulgarity,  which  was 
largely  removed  in  later  years  by  the  revising  hand  of 
his  wife  Olivia.  Still,  we  can  see  Mark  Twain  beginning 
his  resolute  stand  against  the  swindles  and  scandals  of 
American  officialism,  denouncing  the  ghouls  who  were 
making  money  out  of  associations  with  Dickens,  and 
trouncing  a  fashionable  parson  who  objected  to  smelly 
Christians.  '  The  Tournament  in  A.D.  1070  '  shows 
that  insensate  rage  against  the  traditions  of  chivalry 
which  found  popular  and  disgusting  expression  in  '  A 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.'  It  is  curious 
that  Mark  Twain,  who  was  fond  of  history,  should 
have  set  himself  to  deride  an  ennobling  part  of  it.  '  A 
Memory  '  is  not  particularly  good,  and  we  have  read 
it  before  in  book  form  in  this  country.  Altogether  we 
are  quite  content  with  the  ample  range  of  Mark 
Twain's  works  published  in  the  uniform  edition. 

NO  HAWKERS. 

Our  Atlantic  Attempt.  By  H.  G.  Hawker  and  K. 
Mackenzie  Grieve,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N. 
Preface  by  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Secly,  D.S.O., 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air. 

Methuen.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

My  Transatlantic  Flight.  By  Capt.  Sir  John  Alcock, 
K.B.E.,  D.S.C.  The  Badminton  Magazine, 
September,  1919.    Price  is. 

NEVER  has  it  been  our  misfortune  to  have  to  draw 
a  more  odious  comparison  than  between  Mr. 
Hawker  and  Sir  John  Alcock.  It  is  painfully  obvious 
that  the  former  loves  the  limelight.  Fie  belongs  to 
that  genus  which  in  the  services  and  elsewhere  is 
known — inter  alia — as  a  "publicity  merchant."  Sir 
Tohn,  on  the  other  hand,  does  much  and  says  but  little. 
These  literary  records  of  their  respective  achievements 
are  in  themselves  a  perfect  commentary  on  their  per- 
sonalities. Mr.  Hawker  fails  in  his  project  and  writes 
a  book  about  it.  Sir  John  Alcock  succeeds  in  the  same 
project  and  is  content  with  a  modest  fourteen  pa»es 
(including  illustrations)  i.n  a  monthly  magazine.  This 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Hawker  has  obtained  the  services  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  to  write  a  preface.  Hero 
his  (Mr.' Hawker's)  effort  is  characterised  as  "a  very 
gallant  exploit."  We  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  he  made  a  plucky 
attempt  in  adverse  weather  to  "get  across  "  before  the 
Americans.  What  we  denrecate  is  the  evident  enjoy- 
ment with  which  he  received  the  fulsome  adulations 
of  a  sensation-ridden  press.  Of  that  notorious  "stunt" 
the  less  said  the  better.  Rut  the  firsl  and  the  longest 
chanter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  vigorous  defence  by 
a  Captain  Aston  (in  a  literary  style  much  superior  to 
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that  of  the  succeeding-  pages)  of  Mr.  Hawker's  over- 
done reception.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  that  a 
justification  is  felt  to  be  necessary  at  all  is  in  itself  a 
confession  of  uneasiness  in  the  matter.  This  noble 
undertaking,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  one  of 
those  rare  things  that  touch  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
multitude.  The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hawker's  recep- 
tion was  entirely  spontaneous.  We  disagree.  It  was 
one  of  those  things— nowadays,  alas  !  far  from  rare — 
which  the  stuntsmen  of  Carmel — the  prophets  of  Baal 
—seized  upon  and  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
on  the  sentiment  of  a  mob  that  is  content  to  have  its 
emotions  registered  for  it.  There  was  just  about  as 
much  spontaneity  in  that  enthusiasm  as  in  the  enthu- 
siasm "registered  "  to  order  by  an  actor  on  the  films. 

And  the  rest  of  the  book?  That  may  best  be 
described  in  the  phrase  allocated  by  boarding-house 
devotees  to  a  description  of  their  daily  menu.  "  Plain 
but  plenty  "  is  the  mark.  In  fact  we  were  surfeited 
long  before  we  reached  the  last  course.  Mr.  Hawker 
has  an  excellent  press  and  all  the  goodwill  that  a  stunt- 
loving  democracy  can  give  him,  and  yet  we  venture 
to  predict  that  his  work  will  meet  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion. The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
the  reader's  interest  to  the  extent  of  some  130  mediocre 
pages  in  a  failure  that  occupied  but  fourteen  hours, 
especially  when  there  has  already  set  in  the  inevitable 
revulsion  felt  by  a  community  which  realises  that  it 
has  been  fooled. 

As  to  literary  merit,  the  English  is  pathetic  in  its 
badness,  and  the  whole  thing  is  too  extended.  Such 
photographs  as  are  included  are,  we  suppose,  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  justify  their  appearance :  but  there  is 
a  surprising  omission,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable 
speculation.  We  have  Mr.  Hawker  and  Mrs.  Hawker, 
but  never  a  glimpse  of  the  little  Hawker.  Where,  oh 
where,  is  the  baby? 

And  then  Sir  John.  We  turn  to  him  with  a  feeling 
of  relief.  Here  is  modesty  and  brevity  indeed,  and 
withal  a  tale  of  real  interest.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
the  record  of  a  success  makes  it  interesting  after  the 
other.  The  author  tells  us  of  his  early  flying,  of  his 
war  experiences  in  the  near  East,  of  his  life  of  captivity 
in  Turkey.  It  was  such  work  as  this  that- fired  him 
with  determination  to  fly  the  Atlantic  and  fitted  him  to 
succeed  in  his  attempt. 

One  seems  hardly  to  have  realised  even  now  what  an 
achievement  this  brioVino;  of  the  ocean  is.  Possiblv 
this  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hawker 
Press  put  forth  such  energy  in  blowing  its  trumpet 
over  a  failure  that  it  had  no  wind  left  to  proclaim  the 
significance  of  success.  One  has  to  go  warily  these 
davs  or  one  may  be  mistaken  for  a  stuntsman.  But 
this  effort  stirs  the  imagination.  Under  sixteen  hours 
from  shore  to  shore.  Yet  what  hours  !  Hours  spent 
battling  alone  against  the  elements:  out  of  sight,  more 
often  than  not.  of  sun,  or  moon  and  stars;  out  of  touch, 
through  wireless  failure,  with  every  other  mortal.  And 
then  the  sudden  change  from  grey  to  green,  from  sea 
to  land,  from  attempt  to  achievement.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment that  will  rank  with  the  stories  of  the  great 
pioneers.  It  will  become  wrapped  in  legend  and  be 
taught  to  the  children  of  future  centuries  alonjr  with 
the  tales  of  I^eander  and  Columbus  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Plainly  told,  this  story  cannot  help  but  fascinate, 
and  we  are  civen  photographs  taken  at  St.  T^nns  to 
help  the  slueqrish  imagination.  In  the  frontispiece  we 
see  the  author  stnndiner,  dressed  for  the  flight,  gazing 
out  to  the  ocean  over  whose  wastes  he  was  to  steer  his 
frail  r-raft.     And  we  are  reminded  irresistibly  of: 

stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  ;,\  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  : 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

The  venue  was  somewhat  different  we  admit,  but 
there  must  have  been  on  this  island  of  the  Northern 
Continent  in  19 rg  the  same  courage,  the  same  silence 
?ind  the  same  uncertainty  as  on  that  far-off  day  in 
Panama. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

Promenade  CoNciiuis.— The  season  at  Queen's  Hall  is  rather 
longer  than  usual  this  year,  and  it  has  still  another  month  to 
run.  Fortunately  there  is  no  falling  off  in  tin-  average  of  the 
nightly  attendance,  and  the  probabilities  are  that,  with  cooler 
weather  in  their  favour,  the  management  will  be  spared  the 
double  annoyance  of  dwindling  audiences  and  monetary  loss  as 
the  end  approaches.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  orchestra  has 
become  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  attraction  at  these  concerts. 
The  "class  "  of  the  vocal  or  the  instrumental  soloist  is  practi- 
cally a  secondary  consideration.  What  really  count  an; 
strength  and  variety  of  interest  in  the  programmes  ;  good  per- 
formances, both  of  standard  and  lighter  modern  works;  occasion:.  1 
trouvailles  of  value  among  the  numerous  novelties,  native  and 
foreign,  that  besprinkle  the  weekly  scheme.  It  is  wonderful 
how  readily  the  public  will  place  its  finger  upon  a  precious  speci- 
men when  one  really  (urns  up — for  example,  the  symphonic- 
poem,  '  Lamia,'  based  upon  Keats'  poem,  and  written  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Howell,  a  Birmingham  girl  barely  out  of  her  teens. 
Both  when  it  was  first  performed,  and  again  on  its  repetition  on 
a  subsequent  evening,  the  clever  piece  was  received  with  very 
unusual  enthusiasm,  not  merely  because  it  was  clever,  but 
because  it  afforded  welcome  evidence  that  we  have  in  our  midst 
youthful  musicians  who  can  handle  with  sanity  as  well  as  skill 
and  imagination  the  potent  materials  proffered' by  the  orchestra 
of  to-day.  Mere  cleverness  without  the  other  qualities  may  excite 
astonishment,  but  never  a  demonstration  like  this. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini's  Reappearance. — It  is  not  the  art  but  the 
voice  of  the  singer  that  deteriorates  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  The  Tetrazzini  who  made  her  rentrde  at  the  Albert  Hall 
last  Saturday,  was  the  same  accomplished  mistress  of  coloralur, 
the  same  performer  of  brilliant  feats  of  vocal  agility,  who  took 
London  by  storm  just  a  dozen  years  ago.  There  was  little  change 
to  note  in  that  respect  ;  nothing,  indeed,  beyond  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  hurry  over  scales  and  runs,  to  shorten  a  cadenza  here 
and  there,  to  employ  the  trill  rather  less  than  of  yore.  But  the 
execution  was  every  bit  as  clear  and  sure,  the  intonation  as 
impeccable,  the  management  of  the  breath  and  what  Italians 
call  the  rnessa  di  voce  as  admirable  as  ever.  The  "  Ah  !  fors'e 
lui,"  from  the  'Traviata,'  and  the  Mad  Scene  from  Ambroise 
Thomas's  '  Hamlet,'  afforded  a  sufficient  test  of  the  florid  artist's 
powers  in  this  direction,  and  not  even  the  nervousness  and 
anxiety  inseparable  from  such  an  occasion  could  prevent  her  from 
surmounting  the  mechanical  side  of  her  ordeal  with  apparent  ease 
and  aplomb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  her  tone,  though 
still  wonderfully  pure  and  bright  in  the  lower  head  notes,  and 
even  purer  and  brighter  than  it  once  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  medium,  has  begun  to  lose  something  of  the  freshness  and 
the  musical  sweetness  that  were  among  its  chiefest  charms.  It 
does  not  sound  quite  so  beautiful  in  sustained  cantabile  passages, 
and  when  forced,  as  it  is  occasionally  on  the  louder  and  more 
acute  notes,  the  tone  is  apt  to  become  hard  and  unsympathetic. 
Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Mme.  Tetrazzini  remains  a- very 
remarkable  vocalist,  and  perhaps  shares  with  Mme.  Melba  the 
distinction  (now  that  Patti  sings  no  more^  of  being  the  only 
prima  donna  of  the  old  school  to  retain  an  undiminished  popularity 
with  our  present-day  public. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Irish  Bulls  and  Puns.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  H.  P. 
Kellv.    Skeffington.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  are  good  things,  a  certain  amount  of  mediocrity,  and 
more  of  bad  things;  a  hook  is  not  made  otherwise."  This 
remark  of  Martial  occurs  to  us  when  we  read  the  publisher's  fine 
advertisement  on  the  paner  cover  of  this  collection.  "  This  new 
and  original  collection  of  Irish  wit  is  without  question  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  ever  gathered  together."  Most  jest-books  are 
depressing,  because  no  one  wants  to  be  funnv  all  the  time — except 
a  music-hall  star — and  to  read  more  than  fifty  pages  of  jokes  is 
a  process  tending  to  mental  indigestion. 

Mr.  Kellv  supplies  no  Preface  of  anv  kind,  though  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  write  on  the  Irish  bull.    Sydney  Smith's  review 
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of  Edgworth  on  Bulls  is  now,  we  dare  say,  forgotten,  though 
it  appears  among  his  reprinted  writings.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  a  poly- 
math and  a  witty  man  who  is  regretted  by  many  friends,  is 
credited  with  the  remark  that  the  Irish  bull  differs  from  other 
bulls  because  it  is  always  pregnant. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  Irish  in  several  of  the  puns  and 
mild  jests  printed  here.    An  absence  of  punctuation  or  misarrange- 
ment  of  words  has  led  to  many  a  sentence  like  the  epitaph, 
"  Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Moran,  accidentally  shot  as  a 
mark  of  affection  by  his  brother." 

There  are,  however,  typical  things  in  this  collection,  such  as 
Daniel  O'Connell's  reply  to  an  autograph  collector,  "  Sir,  I  never 
send  autographs,  Yours,  D.  O'Connell."  An  Irishman  who  had 
blistered  his  fingers  by  endeavouring  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  boots, 
exclaimed,  "  I  shall  never  get  them  on  at  all  until  I  wear  them  a 
day  or  two."  Some  of  the  tales  are  decidedly  old,  but,  perhaps, 
not  the  worse  for  that,  since  the  average  member  of  the  public 
has  little  power  for  remembering  anything. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 


Reading  the  trial  reports  published  by  the  technical 
Press,  one  might  often  assume  that  the  cars  reviewed 
are  perfect.  They  are  not.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
practically  every  new  car  has  some  drawbacks,  small 
or  great,  that  inspires  us  to  suggest  that  certain  jour- 
nals might  give  publicity  to  the  faults  of  the  motors 
they  test  as  well  as  to  their  virtues.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  articles  published  ostensibly  in  the  interest 
of  the  private  motorist,  and  not  to  mere  descriptions 
of  cars  inspired  by  the  respective  makers.  The  pros- 
pective purchaser  naturally  wants  to  know  all  about  the 
good  points  of  new  vehicles,  but  car  improvement  is  in 
no  way  enhanced  by  the  veiling  of  faults  in  design  or 
unsatisfactory  running.  We  are  pleased  to  observe 
that  several  technical  and  lay  journals  are  now  much 
more  candid  in  their  criticisms  of  cars  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  But  there  are  still  one  or  two  promi- 
nent papers  in  which  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
word  of  reproof.  The  ideal  of  a  complete  dissocia- 
tion of  editorial  and  advertising  interests  is,  we  believe, 
as  nearly  attained  in  the  motoring  Press  as  in  any  other 
sphere  of  technical  publications.  This  being  so,  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  some  motoring  journals 
lend  themselves  to  what  looks  very  like  unrestrained 
puffing  of  the  cars  they  are  handed  for  trial.  This 
system  is  particularly  annoying  when  it  concerns  cars 
which  one  knows  to  have  characteristic  or  inherent 
drawbacks.  The  weak'  points  one  has  met  with  in  a 
particular  make  may,  of  course,  be  eliminated  in  the 
production  of  the  very  model  tested  by  our  contem- 
poraries, but  from  actual  road  experience  one  can  recall 
instances  where  faults  have  unquestionably  been 
glossed  over  and  a  report  published,  which  is  conse- 
quently only  an  objectionable  half  truth.  The  witness- 
box  requirement  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  is  very  desirable  in  Press  reports 
of  the  examination  and  trial  of  new  cars. 

We  think,  also,  that  those  journals  which  publish 


advice  to  readers  who  report  technical  troubles  might 
reasonably  give  the  names  of  the  machines  with  which 
the  difficulties  dealt  with  occur.  We  could  state  the 
names  of  half  a  dozen  cars  and  as  many  motor  cycles 
with  which  certain  troubles  have  recurred  over  a  long 
period.  Time  after  time  one  sees  readers  advised  to 
do  this  or  that  to  overcome  particular  difficulties,  and, 
largely  because  the  names  of  the  motors  concerned  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  journals'  replies,  these  machines 
are  turned  out  year  after  year  with  the  same  weak- 
nesses embodied  in  them.  The  fact  that  they  are  usually 
difficulties  which  could  be  easily  remedied  by  a  little 
thought  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  ren- 
ders this  practice  all  the  more  objectionable.  We  are 
again  glad  to  note  that  some  of  the  technical  papers 
are  now  publishing  the  names  of  machines  upon  which 
they  give  advice  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  do  so  is 
not  to  paint  anyone  black.  Every  designer  and  manu- 
facturer worthy  of  the  name  appreciates  reasonable 
criticism,  and  a  paper  ostensibly  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  the  private  motorist  certainly  sacrifices  a 
principal  part  of  its  vocation  if  it  deliberately  praises 
the  good  and  ignores  the  bad. 

The  editorial  staffs  of  the  motoring  Press  are,  of 
course,  often  sorely  tried  by  the  unreasonable  requests 
addressed  to  them,  as  is  every  writer  on  motoring 
subjects.  There  is  always  the  man  who1  wants  to  know 
what  is  the  best  car  on  the  market;  how  he  can  make 
his  magneto  light  six  lamps,  sound  the  electric  horn, 
and  start  up  the  engine,  as  well  as  perform  its  normal 
function,  or  presents  similar  idiotic  propositions.  But 
we  see  no  objection  on  the  score  of  partiality  in  a 
-qualified  writer  giving  a  full  answer  when  he  is  asked 
whether  any  particular  car,  motor  cycle,  or  accessory 
suffers  from  a  weakness  that  is  generally  attributed  to 
it.  His  whole-truth  answer  will  not  kill  the  business 
in  that  particular  article,  but  it  may  very  probably  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  the  faults  he  knows  it  to  possess. 
If  the  makers  know  that  this -candid  and  justified  criti- 
cism is  going  abroad  the  desired  result  will  surely  be 
attained,  if  it  is  attainable,  before  long. 


□ 
□ 
□ 

z 
z 


□ 
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SUNBEAM 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
LTD.  -  -  -  WOLVERHAMPTON 

Manchester  Showrooms      -       106.  DeansiMU- 

London  ind  DiMricl  Agents  for  Cars;  J.  Kecle. 
Ltd.,  72  New  Hond  Street    •     -    London,  W. 


An  Ideal 
Achieved ! 

Four  words  sum  up  the  ideal 
present-day  car. 

SIMPLICITY 
RELIABILITY 
COMFORT  and 
ELEGANCE 

It  is  easy  to  say  these  vvonK. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  carry 
out  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
them  in  terms  of  car  design. 
We  have  succeeded ,  and  the 
Sunbeam  post-wnr  models 
represent  the  outcome.  An 
achievement  !  You  may  ex- 
perience pride  of  possession 
— ifyourchoicc  he  Sunbeam 
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iENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

ort<age».]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 
Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 


Alfred  Jamfs  Shepseard,  Esq.,  Chairmf.ii. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvikor,  Deputy  Chairman. 

i  J.  Bracev.  Esq. 
I.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 
ipt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
isured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  second  pay- 
ent  at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
itra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


ateguard  your  Health  with 


Mils  Broondi 


ACTS  LIKE  Jl  CKA'RM  IN       A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 

TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM 
The  best  remedy  known  for 
COUGHS,  COLDS, 
Asthma,  bronchitis. 


DIARRHOEA, 
COLIC, 

AND  OTHER  POWBL 
COMPLAINTS. 


Always  ask  for  a 
"DR.  COI.LIS  BROWNE." 


f  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THEkfc.  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Vho  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
IrHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT  ? 

MUSIC. 


VI 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees  :  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
PISEIWITSCH. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
RECITAL. 
Chappell  Grand  Piano. 
Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  k  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


wigmore  hall, 
itttinifred  macbride. 

i/y  THREE  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 

TUESDAY  next,  at  8.15. 
THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th,  at  3. 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  28th,  at  3. 
Chappell  Grand  Piano.    Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
I  BBS  &  T N.LETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

ROSINf,. 
NEXT  SF.RIKS  OF  SIX  RECITALS. 
"  EVOLUTION  IN  THE  ART  OF  SINGING." 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS,  at  3. 
Oct.  4,  18,  Nov.  1.  15,  29,  Dec.  13. 
At  the  Piano — MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
ubs<  ription,  £Z  and  30s.    Single  tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
at  Hall,  usual  Agents. 
L,  (,.  SHARI'E,  61,  Regent  Street,  VV.    5564  Gerrard. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gill,  £\  10s.  ;  George  Sorrow's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £.1  10s-.;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscai 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£"30;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £.2  2s.  ; 
William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £,\2  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
(jf  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  fur 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  EDWARD  BAKER'S  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who  require   a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,   Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  (old)  BOUGHT.      We  pay  highest 
prices.    On  Vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth  ;  Silver,  12s.  ; 
Gold,  15s.  ;  Platinum,  £2.    Cash,  or  offers.    Call,  or  post 
(mention   "Saturday   Review  ").       Messrs.    Paget,   219,  Oxford 
Street,  London.    Established  150  years. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams  :  "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


c 


AMOUFLAGE  EXHIBITION  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  October  8th — November  12tii,  1919.  Works  by 
Camoufleur  Artists,  with  examples  of  Camouflage. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDIES. 
Director:  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B  S 
Lecturer  in  Danish  :  J.  H.  Hei.weg. 
Lecturer  in  Norwegian  :  I.  C.  Grondaiil. 
Lecturer  in  Swedish  :  Iu.  Bjorkhagen. 
FULL   COURSES    OF   STUDY    IN    LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURE — both    Elementary  and    Advanced— in  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish,  will  begin  on  1st  October. 
Both  Day  and  Evening  Courses  are  held. 

Sessional  Fee  for  each  Course    .    .    .      £1  lis.  6d. 
A  number  of  Public  Lectures  have  also  been  arranged. 
The   detailed    Prospectus    of    Scandinavian    Courses  can 
obtained  on  application  to  : — ■ 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  D.Lit., 

Secretary 

University  College,  London. 
(Gower  Street,  W.C.I.) 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 


INTRODUCES  INTO 

A  NEW 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PRINCIPLE 


the  Key  to  the  Open  Air  Idea  of  Education,  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption and  General  Health  Training.  It  is  Nature's  final 
Secret  of  Vitality. 

MR  ARTHUR  LOVELL.  94  PARK  STREET.  GROSVENOR  SO..  W.I 
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THE  CITY 


Possibility  of  a  Levy  on  Capital  and  its  Effect 
on  Government  War  Securities — Gambling  in 
Gold — Lord  Furness's  Retirement — Home  In- 
dustries. 

Victory  Bonds  and  the  Funding-  Loan  made  a  fairly 
good  start  a  fortnight  ago,  because  there  were  buying 
orders  from  investors  who  had  failed  to  subscribe  in  the 
first  case,  or  had  not  subscribed  enough  ;  but  since  those 
orders  have  been  completed  quotations  have  dwindled, 
and  they  have  carried  War  Loan  and  Consols  down 
with  them.  It  was  inevitable.  Many  who>  bought 
Victory  Bonds  and  Funding  Loan  out  of  patriotism  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  hold  them  for  patriotism.  They 
are  willing  to  sell  at  a  small  loss  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  larger  profit  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  holders  of  Government  War  securities 
hold  much  more  than  they  want ;  others  hold  little  or 
none.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  ever  a  levy  on  capital 
is  made  it  will  be  payable  in  Government  War  securi- 
ties, in  order  that  those  who  did  subscribe  for  War 
Loans  during  the  war  and  did  not  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  selling,  may  have  some  slight  reward  for 
their  patriotism,  and  in  order  that  capitalists  who  do 
not  hold  War  securities  may  have  to  buy  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  levy. 

Fears  of  a  levy  on  capital  in  some  form  are  un- 
doubtedly operating  in  the  minds  of  many  classes  of 
investors.  It  is  significant  that  the  net  amounts  re- 
ceived from  War  Savings  Certificates  are  much  smaller 
than  the  weekly  sales.    Here  are  a  few  figures  : — 


Week  ended 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  16 


War  Saving  Certificates. 

Number  of  Amount  acknowledged 
Certificates  sold.      in  Revenue  Return. 


1,859,004 
1 ,904,408 

2>432>449 
2,418,971 
2,600,149 


jQi ,000,000 
900,000 
860,000 

93 5. 000 
925,000 


It  is  impossible  to  make  conclusive  deductions  from 
these  figures ;  but  obviously  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  columns  represents  roughly  the  amount 
of  certificates  sent  in  for  repayment  each  week.  The 
causes  of  such  large  withdrawals  of  money  invested 
may  be  the  reduction  of  the  "  doles,"  the  spending  of 
money  on  holidays,  or  the  fear  of  confiscation  of  capi- 
tal, held  in  the  form  of  government  securities.  Per- 
haps the  last  suggestion  is  totally  erroneous ;  but  it 
might  be  well  if  some  guarantee  could  be  given  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  levy,  capital  in  the  form  of  War 
securities  would  not  be  specially  penalised,  but  would 
receive  favoured  terms.  Even  those  who  most  fer- 
vently oppose  the  principle  of  a  capital  levy  are  being 
persuaded  that  it  is  almost  inevitable. 

I  lerc  is  a  rough  table  of  the  amounts  of  War  securi- 
ties now  quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  List: 

34  p.c.  War  Loan    ^62,745,676 

4^  p.c.  War  Loan       ..         ...  16,139,013 

5   p.c.  War  Loan   2,037,945,338 

4   p.c.  War  Loan       ...        ...  52,371,917 

4    p.c.  Funding  Loan  .  .  408,573,000 

4    p.c.  Victory  Bonds  ...  358,951,000 

4&  5  p.c.  National  War  Bonds  1,721,275,105 
Exchequer  Bonds       ...        ...  354,437,000 

Other  substantial  amounts  of  (pre-war)  Government 
stocks  outstanding  according  to  the  Official  List,  are: 

2\  p.c.  Consols    ^,'279,847,764 

2J  p.c.  Irish  Land  stock  ...  57,262,512 
3  p.c.  Irish  Land  stock  ...  37»952>s49 
3    p.c.  Local  Loans  ...  77,058,813 

3    p.c.  Transvaal  Loan       ...  35,000,000 

34  p.c.  India  stock    90,580,391 

3    p.c.  India  stock    ...       ...  65,267,113 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  War  securities  tremendously 
exceed  in  volume  all  other  classes  of  securities.  The 
items  set  out  above  (excluding  the  pre-war  securities) 
total  roughly  ^5,012,438,000,  without  taking  into 
consideration  ^'870,833,000  of  Treasury  Bills, 
^348,077,000  of  Ways  and  Means  Advances  and  an 
unascertainable  amount  of  "Other  Debt"  owing  to 
the  United  States. 

The  figures  represent  a  portion  of  the  price  of  vic- 
tory ;  their  volume  explains  why  gilt-edged  securities 
are  heavy  in  the  market  and  why  the  raising  of  fresh 
loans  by  any  Government  for  any  purpose  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  as  well  that  this 
should  be  understood  by  the  advocates  of  nationalisa- 
tion. 

While  investment  stocks  are  heavy,  there  is  a  public 
which  delights  in  extravagant  flights.  For  example, 
a  report  came  to  hand  a  few  days  ago  of  a  gold  dis- 
covery in  Western  Australia  in  the  Hampton  Plains 
estate.  The  information  received  is  totally  insufficient 
for  any  estimate  of  values  or  prospects  to  be  made; 
but  Hampton  Proprietary  shares,  which  had  previously 
been  obtainable  at  less  than  6d.  each,  have  been  rushed 
up  to  50s.  Even  if  this  rise  should  prove  to  be  justi- 
fied, the  buying  is  mad  gambling,  reminiscent  of  the 
earlier  days  of  gold  rushes  in  Australia.  Sometimes 
the  fool  makes  money  where  the  experienced  speculator 
fears  to  tread,  but  more  often  he  loses. 

Judging  from  the  capital  arrangements  which  con- 
tiue  to  be  made  by  industrial  and  kindred  companies, 
it  would  appear  that  manufacturers  are  not  uneasy 
concerning  the  future.  For  example,  Lord  Leverhulme 
has  offered  a  very  big  figure  for  the  Price's  Patent 
Candle  business.  No  doubt  it  is  worth  it  to  Lever 
Brothers,  but  the  figure  would  have  been  considered 
extravagant  only  a  short  while  ago.  Palmers  Ship- 
building and  Iron  Co.  are  going  to  capitalise  ^350,000 
of  reserves  and  give  the  shareholders  700,000  new 
ordinary  £1  shares  with  10s.  paid  up.  This,  perhaps, 
is  less  generous  than  some  similar  schemes,  as  it  in- 
volves a  future  liability  of  10s.  a  share.  The  present 
authorised  capital  is  ^"883,145,  of  which  ,£683,145  is 
in  ordinary  shares,  the  total  issued  being  £700,000,  of 
which  £500,000  is  ordinary  capital.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  total  to  £2,000,000  by  the  creation  of 
£1,1 16, 855  new  ordinary  shares,  which  implies  an  ex- 
tended programme  of  activity. 

By  retiring  from  the  chairmanship  of  Furness,  Withy 
and  Co.,  Viscount  Furness  has  set  loose  a  variety  of 
rumours  of  amalgamation  or  transfer  of  control ;  but 
there  are  no  obvious  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  (formerly  deputy 
chairman)  to  the  office  of  chairman  indicates  any  change 
of  management.  Lord  Furness  is  leaving  the  shipping 
business  to  devote  himself  to  his  iron,  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing- and  kindred  interests.  A  closer  alliance  of  British 
shipping  companies  than  now  exists  may  be  arranged 
later  on,  but  Lord  Furness's  retirement  will  not  neces- 
sarily accelerate  the  movement.  Incidentally,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has 
come  under  control  of  the  P.  and  O.  group,  and  that 
remaining  shareholders  will  be  offered  about  £75  a 
share. 

The  twenty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fur- 
ness, Withy  &  Company,  Limited,  will  he  held  on 
Thursday,  October  2nd,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street.  The  Profits,  includ- 
ing the  balance  brought  forward,  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  £873,083  8s.  3d.,  after  providing  for  Ex- 
cess Profits  Duty.  The  usual  half-yearly  Dividend  on 
the  Preference  Shares  was  paid  on  1st  November, 
1918,  and  three  quarterly  Dividends  on  tin-  Ordinary 
Shares  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 'income-tax, 
have  also  been  distributed,  leaving  an  available  balance 
of  £696,833  8s.  3d. 
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COMPANY  MEETINGS         Rotterdam-deli  hevea. 

  ,\N     Extraordinary    General    Meeting    of  Kotterdam-Deli 

Hevea,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  September  19th  ai  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G.,  for  the  purpose 
Ot  considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  resolutions  providing 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  undertaking  with  the  Dolok  Rubber 
Estates,  Ltd.,  and  the  Malang  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.  Mr.  Walter 
Norfolk  (the  Chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

Ihe  Secretary  (Mr.  Leslie  Galloway)  having  read  the  notici 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Ghairman  said  :  1  must,  of  necessity,  take  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  your  time  in  order  to  place  before  you,  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms,  the  position  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
amalgamation,  so  that  you  may  fully  understand,  before  voting 
upon  the  resolutions,  the  real  advantages  which  the  shareholder* 
in  this  company  may  ensure  by  supporting  unanimously,  1  hope, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board.  Before  pursuing  the  subject 
1  will  iirst  ask  the  solicitor  of  the  company  to  read  the  agree- 
ment of  10th  September  in  its  entirety  if  the  shareholder  so 
desire,  but  1  think  it  will  leave  a  very  much  clearer  view  in  your 
minds  and  save  a  considerable  amount  of  time  if  the  solicitor 
gives  a  digest  of  the  clauses  which  are  material.  This  course 
will  be  adopted  unless  shareholders  signify  their  desire  to  have 
the  agreement  read  in  its  entirety. 

The  Solicitor  then  read  out  the  principal  clauses  in  the  agree- 
ment. 


IAPHALL  TUCK  &   SONS,  LID. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons, 
rD.,  was  held  at  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  Sir  Adolph 
ick,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  : — 

"  It  is  a  bright,  happy  feeling  to  be  free  of  that  long-di  awn-out 
<ony  of  nearly  five  years  of  the  most  devastating  deadly  warfafe 
e  world  has  ever  known,  and  to  be  again  able  to  devote  our- 
Ives,  whole-heartedly  and  .without  dread  of  to-morrow,  only 
peaceful  vocations. 

"  The  changed  aspect  of  affairs  is  already  manifest,  our  staff 
once  more  complete,  or  nearly  so — 1  am  glad  to  say  that  both 
y  sons  are  happily  among  the  returned — and  improved  results 
e  already  making  themselves  felt  in  all  directions. 

"  Our  actual  sales  during  the  past  financial  year,  which  in- 
udes  six  months  of  Peace,  dating  from  the  signing  of  the 
rmistice,  are  the  largest  on  record,  while  our  profits  correspond 
ith  the  increased  turnover  and  are  also  the  largest  in  the  history 
the  Company. 

"  The  increases  are  again,  as  last  year,  fairly  spread  over 
>th  our  home  and  export  trade,  and  over  all  working  depart- 
lents  of  the  business,  to  which  as  yet  none  of  the  long  planned 
lditions  have  been  made,  and  this  gives  the  surest  evidence  of 
le  firm  foundations  and  recuperative  power  of  our  business,  and 
Jt  further  amplifies  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  balance  sheet 
hich  it  is  the  privilege  of  your  directors  to  bring  before  you 
>-day. 

"  Referring  to  the  practical  removal  of  all  import  and  export 
istrictions  since  the  lirsl  of  this  month,  Sir  Adolph  continued  : — 

"  Weil,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  may  at  once  say  that  I  am 
ntirely  at  one  with  the  views  held  by  the  Government  as  ex- 
ressed  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  in  his  recent  reply  to  a  trade 
eputation  which  waited  upon  him. 

"  W  ith  Sir  Auckland  I  see  no  cause  for  alarm  in  this  decision. 

"  The  fears  we  hear  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  the 
emoval  of  the  trade  restrictions  on  import  and  export  is  likely 

0  prove  injurious  to  British  commerce,  are  in  my  humble 
pinion,  and  assuredly  so  far  as  the  business  of  this  company 
>  concerned,  entirely  groundless. 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  promise  ourselves 

1  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  by  the  opening  up  of  markets 
vhich  have  been  closed  to  us  for  the  past  five  years,  during 
vhich  period  we  have  produced  so  many  successful  publications 
vhich  will  now  find  their  way  to  these  markets  as  new  and  most 
lesirable  goods,  and  doubtless  lead  to  additional  profitable 
■eprints. 

"  The  nature,  style  and  quality  of  our  distinctive  British 
>roductions,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  publications  01  this 
Company,  justify  us  in  looking  with  perfect  equanimity  011  all 
»mpetition,  from  whatever  quarter. 

"  The  recommendation  of  your  Directors  is,  that  a  final  dividend 
be  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for  the  second  six  months  at  the 
rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum  free  of  Income  Tax,  making  with 
the  interim  dividend  already  paid  8  per  cent,  for  the  year  free 
of  Income  Tax. 

[  "  The  further  recommendation  of  the  Board  is,  to  transfer 
£2(),()00  to  the  Reserve,  .£10,000  of  this  amount  to  the  Special 
Dividend  Reserve  and  ,£10,000  to  the  General  Reserve,  and  that 
Uie  remaining  balance  of  ,£8,411  8s.  7d.  be  carried  forward. 

"  No  less  gratifying  is  the  outlook  for  the  current  year,  which 
has  already  run  nearly  five  months  of  its  course,  our  financial 
year  always  starting,  as  you  know,  on  May  1st. 

I  "  The  amount  of  goods  already  shipped  by  us  to  date  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  last  year,  while  the  total  of  actual  orders 
In  hand  and  which  are  being  rapidly  filled  day  by  day  is  also 
above  last  year's  gratifying  figures. 

"  Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
ithat  the  past  year's  record  figures  in  the  history  of.  the  Company 
twill  continue  (we  will  of  course  do  our  best  to  eclipse  them)  and 
th.j r  the  new  era  of  prosperity  which  set  in  last  year  will  be 
(maintained  for  many  years  to  come." 


The  Chairman  (continuing)  said:  For  nearly  three  years  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  permission 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  embodying  a  constructive  policy  beneficial 
to  the  three  companies  mentioned  in  the  circular,  and  to  the 
shareholders  of  Rotterdam-Deli  Hevea  particularly.  These  efforts 
met  with  failure  until  the  final  application,  in  connection  with 
which  exhaustive  work  and  complicated  calculations  were  in- 
volved, resulted  in  our  receiving,  a  few  days  after  the  31st  July 
last,  the  permission  we  had  so  long  sought,  and  which  not  only 
involved  the  amalgamation  of  these  three  well-known  companies, 
but  also  permission  to  raise  new  capital  to  the  extent  of  £105,000. 
The  ideal  position  would  have  been  to  have  held  the  annual 
general  meetings  of  these  three  companies  on  the  same  day,  and 
to  have  made  the  announcement  at  those  meetings  of  the  pro- 
posals which  we  are  making.  This  course,  however,  was  not 
possible.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Malang  Company  could  not 
be  called  until  to-day,  but  the  definite  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
amalgamation  were  sent  out  to  the  shareholders  in  each  one  ol 
the  companies  at  the  same  time. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  a  progressive  policy  confidently 
expected  to  be  of  continuous  benefit.  The  failure  of  this  com- 
pany to  agree  to  the  amalgamation  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
success  of  that  policy,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  question  of 
its  standing  aside.  The  general  advantages  to  be  gained  iron, 
amalgamation,  apart  for  the  moment  from  the  question  of  terms, 
are  obvious.  Of  the  general  principle  of  amalgamation  there  can 
be  no  criticism.  The  advantage  of  merging  a  number  of  interests 
into  one  large  whole  are  generally  recognised,  and  in  the  near 
future  will  become  more  familiar  to  investors  in  this  country  as 
a  means  of  protection  and  strength.  In  our  own  case,  saving  in 
administration  must  result,  and  one.  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
which  will  accrue  will  be  the  beneficial  control  in  one  hand  of  the 
sale  of  the  larger  amount  of  produce.  1  need  not  further  put 
the  case  before  you  at  any  length  from  this  point  of  view  as  the 
only  criticisms  of  the  proposals  are  in  connection  with  the  terms 
which  this  company  is  to  receive.  The  powers  of  our  memoran- 
dum and  articles  of  association  give  such  full  authority  to  the 
directors  that  under  them  they  would  have  been  ent.tled,  not  only 
t0  have  entered  into  the  agreement  for  the  sale,  but  to  have 
carried  it  out  without  submitting  it  to  the  shareholders  for  ap- 
proval. Naturally,  this  course  was  not  adopted,  and  the  share- 
holders are  given  full  opportunity  of  acceptm-  or  rejectmg 
proposals  made. 
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A   constructive  policy    is    always   difficult.      It  is  particularly 

difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  scheme  when  three  interests 
have  to  be  brought  into  line  and  each  given  their  fair  and  proper 
value.  The  perfect  scheme  which  would  raise  no  criticism  has 
yet  to  be  evolved,  and,  after  all,  the  position  of  a  destructive 
critic  is  a  comparatively  easy  one.  No  individual  shareholder — 
and  i  am  not  saying  this  in  order  lo  try  and  prevent  that  fair 
expression  of  opinion  which  I  hope  shareholders  in  companies 
over  which  I  preside  know  is  always  welcome — can  possibly  be 
in  the  position  of  formulating  a  proper  and  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  on  which  a  transaction  such  as  we  have  placed  before 
you  should  be  based.  Therf  are  points  in  each  one  of  the  three 
companies  which  naturally  are  only  within  the  knowledge  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  the  whole  position,  and 
we  are  well  aware  that  even  experts  would  differ  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  arriving  at  valuations.  Those  in  intimate 
connection  with  these  three  companies  could  easily  place  before 
you  reasons  why  each  of  the  companies  should  receive  special 
consideration.  Everyone,  quite  naturally,  attributes  extraordinary 
qualities  to  his  own  child,  and  consequently  each  shareholder  is 
biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  company. 

There  is  one  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which  is 
absolutely  incorrect,  and  that  is  to  take  the  price  of  the  shares 
on  the  market.  Such  price  is  no  safe  criterion  as  to  the  valua- 
tion of  any  business,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  market 
valuation  ma)'  be  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  intrin- 
sic merits.  In  our  own  case,  with  the  shares  of  this  company, 
the  market  is  an  extremely  sensitive  one,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  shares  in  supply  to  meet  any  demand.  This  you  will 
appreciate  when  I  tell  you  that  practically  one-half  of  the  capital 
is  held  in  Holland  in  one  hand,  and  quite  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  balance  is  held  here  in  large  amounts.  As  the  result  of 
my  confident  speech  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  28th 
August,  dealing  not  only  with  the  position  of  this  company,  but 
also  the  prospects  of  the  industry,  purchasers  came  into  the 
market  and  the  price  naturally  rose  owing  to  that  short  supply. 
The  Dolok  Company  is  in  quite  a  different  position  ;  in  the  first, 
place,  because  it  has  two  million  shares  issued,  over  four-fifths 
of  which  are  held  in  this  country,  with  a  larger  number  of  share- 
holders, and  consequently  a  more  ready  supply.  The  shares  of  that 
company  had  been  unduly  depressed  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  sales  of  a  foreign 
interest  to  the  extent  of  over  100,000  shares.  The  satisfactory 
report  and  balance-sheet  issued  stopped  this  selling,  and  the  result 
of  the  meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  this  company,  induced  investment 
in  the  shares.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Malang 
Rubber  Kstates  has  only  recently  been  issued,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  the  annual  meeting  does  not  take  place  until  this  after- 
noon. After  it  I  am  satisfied  that  the  shares  of  that  company 
will  also  appreciate  further  in  value.  In  any  case,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  aspect  our  proposals  assume  to  the  speculator. 
Our  labours  on  these  estates  have  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  investors  in  the  company,  who  are  not  disturbed  by  tem- 
|x>rary  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  shares  on  the  market.  I 
have,  however,  dared  to  assume  the  cloak  of  a  prophet  in  con- 
nection with  the  rubber  industry  with  some  measure  of  success 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  this  amalgamation  goes 
through  the  shares  of  the  new  company  will,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  stand  at  a  higher  price  than  the  shares  any  of  the 
individual  companies  have  yet  attained. 

Oilier  factors  than  the  market  quotation  for  shares  have  to  be 
considered  ;  the  potential  earning  power  of  earh  company,  the 
acreage  value,  and,  in  this  connection,  for  example,  Dolok, 
allowing  £5  per  acre  for  the  unplanted  area,  works  out  at  ^737 
per  acre,  against  £42  per  acre  for  our  company.  The  assets 
over  liabilities  are  another  item  for  consideration.  In  the  Dolok 
Company  the  surplus  rash  assets  amount  lo  over  .£24,000  in 
excess  of  those  of  this  company,  while  in  (he  Malang  Company 
l he  excess  is  over  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  dominant  item  for 
consideration  is  the  ultimate  cost  of  production,  and  in  this 
respect  Malang  would  stand  more;  favourably  than  either  this 
company   or    Dolok.     In    recommending    this   amalgamation  the 


directors  have  not  only  taken  an  intelligent  view  of  the  position 
at  the  moment — founded  on  the  basis  of  several  forms  of  arriving 
at  a  valuation — but  have  also  considered,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  companies,  the  long  view,  which,  in  the 
rubber  industry,  is  the  only  sane  view.  (Hear,  hear).  The 
ultimate  prospect  of  this  company,  without  any  unplanted  area! 
to  develop,  is  a  known  factor.  The  results  of  the  successful  ad-; 
ministration  of  its  planted  area  of  2,805£  acres  you  are  already! 
cognisant  of,  and  you  can  therefore  easily  picture  to  yourselves 
what  the  position  will  eventually  be,  and  the  advantages  which 
you  will  obtain,  when  the  unplanted  area  of  the  Dolok  Company— 
in  the  development  of  which  you  will  benefit — is  planted  up  and 
Tn  bearing. 

In  the  circular  which  was  issued  to  you  it  was  stated  that  the! 
shareholders  of  this  company  woufd  be  given  an  opportunity  ofl 
subscribing  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  new  shares  at  par  fori 
every  100  shares  held  in  this  company.  That  involved  retaining  a] 
considerable  proportion  of  the  shares  which  it  was  intended  to] 
offer  to  the  shareholders  in  each  of  the  companies  for  subscription! 
at  a  premium  to  be  decided  upon  at  a  later  date.  Certain  arrange-l 
ments  which  remained  to  be  settled  have  since  been  completed,! 
and,  as  a  result,  the  position  can  be  more  closely  viewed,  and  the! 
number  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  shareholders  in  this  company! 
has  now  been  raised  from  15  shares  at  par  for  every  100  shares] 
to  22 J  shares  at  par  for  every  100  shares  held  in  this  company.! 
(Hear,  hear).  The  Dolok  and  Malang  Rubber  Estates  will  have| 
their  proportion  of  bonus  shares  raised  from  15  to  20  shares  ft] 
par  for  every  100  shares  held.  It  may  be  helpful  to  you  if  1 1 
point  out  that  this  bonus  to  our  company  is  equivalent,  taking  5s.J 
as  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  share,  to  3s.  per  share,  or  33}| 
per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  every  £100  invested  in  the  corn-.] 
pany.  (Applause).  This  is  a  substantial  advantage  which  would 
not  be  available  without  the  amalgamation.  It  is  a  gratification] 
to  the  directors  to  know  that  those  present  in  person  or  by  proxy] 
represent  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  capital  of  the  com-] 
pany  in  favour  of  the  proposal  before  you  for  consideration.'] 
(Hear,  hear). 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  profits,! 
earned  during  the  current  year  are  not  liable  to  be  attenuated! 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  dividend  on  the  increased  capital  ofl 
the  new  company.  The  new  capital  will  be  issued  by  the  new  I 
company,  and  the  profits  of  each  of  the  present  companies  will  I 
be  dealt  with  in  a  balance-sheet  of  each  of  the  companies  for  the! 
current  year,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  ordinary  way  when  the; 
year  has  been  completed  and  the  accounts  audited.  (Hear,  hear).  I 
If  the  amalgamation  is  carried  through  due  notice  will  be  given] 
to  shareholders  in  each  company  of  the  exact  number  of  shares] 
which  each  individual  is  entitled  to  apply  for,  and  a  form  of] 
application  sent  out  with  particulars  as  to  the  date  and  methods  J 
of  payment.  I  now  beg  formally  to  propose  the  resolution,  which  | 
I  shall  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Van  Nievelt  (the  managing  director] 
of  the  company)  to  second,  and  the  meeting  will  thvn  be  open  ] 
for  any  question  which  shareholders  may  desire  to  ask.  Form-] 
ally,  the  resolution  is: — "That  it  is  expedient  to  effect  an  amal- 1 
gamation  of  this  company  with  Dolok  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,] 
and  Malang  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  and  that  with  a  view] 
thereto  the  provisional  agreement  dated  10th  September,  1019, 9 
and  made  between  the  company  of  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Harry  I 
Evans,  of  No.  22,  Great  St.  Helens,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  I 
behalf  of  a  new  company  to  be  formed  and  to  be  called  l  iiitedl 
Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  or  such  other  name  as  the  directors  ofl 
this  company  may  approve,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved.  I 

Mr.  Van  Nievelt  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  pul  the  resolution  to  (he  meeting  and  declared  it  I 

carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pilgrim! 
Simpson,  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  directors  of  this  company  ■ 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  cany  the  said  agieem-Miti 
Into  effect,  with  full  power  to  assent  to  any  modifications  in  the! 
agreement  which  they  think  expedient  in  the  unrests  of  ihi«| 
company." 
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MALANG    RUBBER  ESTATES. 

CONTINUED  EXPANSION  IN  PROFITS — 
COFFEE  PROSPECTS. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Malang  Rubber  Estates 
:d.,  was  held  on  September  19th  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
icountants,  Moorgatc  Place,  E.C.,  Mr.  Walter  Norfolk  (Chair- 
in  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Leslie  Galloway)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
ning the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 
The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — 1  assume  that,  as  usual,  you 
11  take  the  reporf  and  accounts  as  read.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
meet  you  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  passing  accounts  which, 
twithstanding  the  very  difficult  condition  of  the  market  for 
bber  during  the  year  covered  by  them,  show  a  continued  expan- 
m  in  profits,  which  for  the  year  under  review  amount  to 
10,448  13s.  8d.,  as  compared  with  .£9.875  10s.  4d.  in  the  pre- 
>us  year.  The  output  of  rubber  was  220,779  lbs.,  as  compared 
th  184,410  lbs.  last  year,  and  the  coffee  harvest  reached  a  total 
4,057  cwts.,  as  compared  with  2,201  cwts.  The  continued  satis- 
fcfory  reduction  of  the  f.o.b.  cost,  which  at  9Jd.  per  lb.  is  less 

2jd.  per  pound  than  in  the  previous  year,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
iication  of  the  ultimate  low  cost  of  production,  which,  in  spite 

the  many  increases  in  the  cost  of  implements  and  other  mare- 
ils,  is  certain  to  be  still  further  reduced.  This  is  already  an 
:ertained  fact  for  the  completed  portion  of  the  current  year, 
wing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  freight,  the  whole  of  the 
bber  sold  had  to  be  realised  in  the  East,  where,  as  you  are 
Dbably  aware,  the  prices  of  the  commodity  fell  to  the  unre- 
werative  level  of  under  9d.  per  pound.  We  received  an  average 
t  price  for  all  rubber  sold  of  Is.  2d.  per  pound.    The  f.o.b.  cost 

•  coffee  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  year  bv  Is.  8d.  per 
•ul.  A  large  portion  of  our  coffee  of  the  1917  harvest,  as  .also 
;  harvest  in  1918,  had  been  steadfastly  held,  to  be  realised  at 
;  much  higher  prices  which  we  were  convinced  must  result  at 
;  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  belief  has  materialised.  The 
counts  before  you  may  not  show  the  full  benefits  in  profit  ex- 
rted  to  be  ultimately  realised  from  this  product,  as,  so  far  as 
;  balance-sheet  is  concerned,  in  connection  with  a  considerable 
rtion  of  the  coffee  the  price  credited  represents  an  extremely  low 
ure,  at  which  that  proportion  of  the  coffee  had,  owing  to  a  mis- 
derstanding,  been  sold.  We  repudiated  those  sales,  and,  if  we 
e  correct  in  our  attitude,  as  we  are  assured  by  our  legal  advisers 
the  case,  an  appreciable  further  profit  will  result,  the  benefit 
which  will  be  shown  in  the  next  accounts.    This  matter  is  the 

bjcct  of  friendly  arbitration  and  requires  no  further  comment  .11 
I  moment. 

The  Planted  Area. 

The  planted  area  of  the  estate  remains  the  same,  namely, 
124J  acres,  with  177,895  trees.  The  average  number  of  trees 
tapping  at  the  commencement  of  1918  was  92,364,  and  at  the 
>se  of  the  year  was  99,654  out  of  a  total  planted  to  the  end 
1914  of  149,113  trees.  You  will,  therefore,  appreciate  the 
om  for  expansion  of  output  when  the  balance  of  the  trees 
ive  been  added  to  the  tapping  rounds.  In  addition  there  are 
8  acres  planted  up  in  1917,  which  should  come  into  bearing  in 
'22-23.  Disease  is  reported  to  be  negligible,  and  the  general 
mdition  of  the  estate  continues  to  be  excellent.  .  The  health  of 
e  labour  force,  which  has  continued  to  be  fully  sufficient  for 
I  the  requirements  of  the  estates,  outside  the  abnormal  condi- 
Mis  arising  from  the  influenza  enidemic,  also  continued  to  be 
itisfactory.  It  is  a  point  for  congratulation  that  the  volcanic 
uption  which  took  place  in  May  this  year  did  no  damage  either 

•  the  'state  or  to  the  buildings.  The  only  interruption  to  the 
•dinary  course  of  the  work  was  due  to  the  fall  of  ash  rain, 
hirh  prevented  tapping  for  two  days.  As  the  eruption  was 
illowed  by  rainfall,  the  ash  was  quickly  washed  from  the  Hevea 
aves  and  was  beneficial,  causing  the  ash  rain  to  become  a 
itisfactory  fertiliser.    The  upkeep  of  all  gardens  per  acre  per 


annum  was  much  cheaper,  largely  owing  to  the  much  drier 
weather.  This,  however,  caused  heavier  wintering  of  the  Hevea 
trees,  thus  reducing  the  yield  of  rubber.  Adding  to  the  profit  for 
the  year,  namely,  ,£10,448  13s.  8d.,  the  net  amount  available 
from  last  year  of  ,£5,837  2s.  4d.,  there  is  a  sum  of  ,£10,285  16s., 
out  of  which  preliminary  expenses  and  underwriting  and  broker- 
age have  been  written  down  in  the  agreed  proportion  of  the  two 
previous  years,  leaving  for  allocation  £15,007  3s.  8d.,  which  I  he 
directors  recommend  should  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  12|  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  in  the  application  of 
,£2,557  5s.  to  write  off  completely  the  items  of  preliminary 
expenses  and  underwriting  and  brokerage,  and  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  sum  of  ,£4,637  8s.  8d.,  out  of  which  provision  will  be 
made  for  directors'  special  remuneration,  income-tax — which  will 
in  all  probability  be  covered  by  amount  deducted  in  the  payment 
of  dividend  recommended — and  excess  profit  tax,  if  any. 

Reducing  the  Mortgage. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Dutch  company  remains 
at  £"10,000,  but  will  be  reduced  by  repayment  in  the  present  month 
of  .£1,000,  and  I  anticipate  it  will  be  further  reduced  on  the  1st 
January,  1920,  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  can  repay  a  further 
amount,  by  another  £"1,000,  bringing  same  down  to  ,£8,000. 
That,  gentlemen,  concludes  my  remarks  for  the  year  covered  by 
the  accounts.  The  estimated  crop  of  rubber  for  the  current  year 
was  300,000  lbs.,  but  as  to  the  end  of  August  the  production  had 
already  reached  208.894  lbs.  of  rubber,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  estimate  was  a  conservative  one.  For  the  same  period 
239  cwts.  of  coffee  was  harvested.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
probability  that  the  estimate  of  425  cwts.  will  be  exceeded,  and 
it  is  also  expected  that  a  saisfactory  coffee  harvest  will  be  ob- 
tained in  1920.  I  am  not  going  to  delay  you  by  going  into  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  industry,  which  were  dealt  with 
both  at  the  meeting  of  Rotterdam-Deli  Hevea  and  Dolok  Rubber 
Estates,  as  when  this  meeting  is  concluded  our  time  will  be 
occupied  in  considering  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
extraordinary  general  meeting  which  will  immediately  follow. 
I  hope  that  shareholders  will  kindly  refrain  from  asking  any 
questions  dealing  with  these  proposals  at  this  meeting  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  questions  connected  with  the  report  and 
accounts.  I  now  beg  to  move  : — "  That  the  report  and  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1918,  be  and  are  hereby 
adopted. " 

Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Maloney  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of 
Vlh  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1918,  payable  on  1st  October,  1918. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gordon  Field  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  IP. 
Walker,  the  retiring  director,  Mr.  Maloney,  was  re-elected. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Mellors,  Basden  and  Co.,  were  re- 
appointed. 


At  a  subsequent  extraordinary  general  meeting  the  scheme 
of  amalgamation  with  Roterdam-Dcli  Hevea,  Ltd.,  and  Dolok 
Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  was  unanimously  approved. 

DOLOK   RUBBER  ESTATES 

AMALGAMATION    PROPOSALS  ADOPTED— 
THE  RESERVE  AREA. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Dolok  Rubber 
Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  September  19th  at  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  to  consider  resolutions  approving  an 
amalgamation  with  Rotterdam-Deli  Hevea,  Ltd.,  and  Malang 
Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.    Mr.  Walter  Norfolk  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  For  over  two 
years  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  per- 
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mission  to  carry  out  a  scheme  embodying  a  constructive  policy, 
beneficial  to  the  three  companies  mentioned  in  the  circular,  and 
to  the  shareholders  of  Dolok  particularly.  These  efforts  met  with 
failure  until  the  final  application — in  connection  with  which  ex- 
haustive work  and  complicated  calculations  were  involved — which 
resulted  in  our  receiving,  a  few  days  after  the  31st  July  last,  the 
permission  we  had  so  long  sought,  and  which  not  only  involved 
the  amalgamation  of  these  three  well-known  companies,  but  also 
permission  to  raise  new  capital  to  the  extent  of  ,£100,000.  To 
the  general  principle  of  amalgamation  there  can  be  no  criticism. 
The  advantages  of  merging  a  number  of  interests  into  one  large 
whole  are  generally  recognised,  and  in  the  near  future  will  become 
more  familiar  to  investors  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection and  strength.  In  our  own  case,  saving  in  administration 
must  result,  and  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  will  accrue 
will  be  the  beneficial  control  in  one  hand  of  the  sale  of  the  larger 
amount  of  produce.  We  are  not  concerned  wilh  the  aspect  our 
proposals  assume  to  the  speculator.  Our  labours  on  these  estates 
have  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  investors  in  the  com- 
pany, who  are  not  disturbed  by  temporary  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  shares  on  the  market.  I  have,  however,  dared  to 
assume  the  cloak  of  a  prophet  in  connection  with  the  rubber 
industry  with  some  measure  of  success  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  this  amalgamation  goes  through  the  shares  of 
the  new  company  will — in  a  comparatively  short  time — stand  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  shares  of  any  of  the  individual  companies 
have  vet  attained.  Other  factors  than  the  market  quotation  for 
shares  have  to  be  considered  :  the  potential  earning  power  of  each 
company,  the  acreage  value,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities, 


and  in  the  case  of  this  company,  the  potential  value  of  our  im- 
planted area  of  land  proved  suitable  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  both  rubber  and  coffee.  At  our  annual  general  meeting 
I  promised  that  some  indication  might  be  given  at  this  meeting 
in  regard  to  the  cultures  to  be  adopted  for  the  planting  up  of  the 
reserve  area.  I  am  not  prepared  to  bind  the  Board  of  the  new 
company,  who  wilT  bring  the  value  of  their  technical  knowledge 
to  decide  the  best  cultivations  for  the  area  in  question,  but  you 
may  take  it  that  some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  available 
acreage  will  be  utilised  for  coffee,  for  which  this  company  has 
an  established  reputation.  In  the  circular  which  was  issued  to 
you  it  was  stated  that  the  shareholders  of  this  company  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  in  the  proportion  of  15 
new  shares  at  par  for  every  100  shares  held  in  this  company. 
That  involved  retaining  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  shares 
which  it  was  intended  to  offer  to  the  shareholders  in  each  of 
the  companies  for  subscription  at  a  premium  to  be  decided  upon 
at  a  later  date.  Certain  arrangements,  which  remained  to  be 
settled,  have  since  been  completed,  and  as  a  result  the  position 
can  be  more  closely  viewed,  and  the  number  of  shares  offered  to 
shareholders  in  this  company  has  now  been  raised  from  15  shares 
at  par  for  every  100  shares  to  20  shares  at  par  for  every  100 
shares  held  in  this  company.  (Applause).  The  bonus  in  our  case 
is  equivalent — taking  5s.  as  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  share—? 
to  3s.  per  share,  or  30  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  every  .£100 
invested  in  the  company.  This  is  a  substantial  advantage,  which 
would  not  be  available  without  the  amalgamation. 

The  scheme  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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TOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

"Greed,  ambition,  and  lust  of  power"  are  the 
stives  rightly  ascribed  by  The  Times  to  the  railway 
;n  who  have  leaped  at  the  throat  of  the  natio  >. 
ithout  entangling-  ourselves  in  the  figures — always  a 
litless  attempt — the  civil  war  is  partly  a  question 

a  few  more  shillings  a  week  to  an  overpaid  class, 
d  partly  a  question  of  seizing  the  Government.  Be- 
een  the  panther-spring  of  Germany  upon  an  unpre- 
red  Europe  and  the  declaration  of  war  without  a 
y's  warning  by  the  National  Railway  Union,  the 
ference  is  in  favour  of  Germany.    Both  are  .appeals 

brute  force ;  but  the  Germans  applied  their  brute 
•ce  to  foreign  nations ;  the  railwaymen  are  applying 
to  their  own  countrymen.  The  Germans  tried  to 
ck  their  way  to  world-domination  through  the  bodies 

Belgians,  Frenchmen,  and  Britons.  Mr.  Thomas 
d  his  men  are  trying  to  climb  into  power  on  the 
irved  and  frozen  bodies  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
m  of  Britain. 

Civil  war,  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  can  befall 
lation,  is  happily  infrequent,  and  has  hitherto  broken 
t  for  some  great  and  dignified  cause,  however  mis- 
:en.  The  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
een  Charles  I  and  the  people  was  partly  sectarian  and 
rtly  political.  It  was  a  struggle  between  episco- 
ry  as  embodied  in  the  Church  of  Laud  and  presby- 
ianism  as  represented  by  the  various  sects;  and 
was  also  a  fight  for  a  kingship  controlled  by  Parlia- 
nt.  The  civil  war  in  1861  between  the  Northern 
i  Southern  States  of  America  was  fought  on  the 
lie  of  State  rights  and  slavery.  These  were  great 
1  worthy  causes.  But  this  war  is  a  sordid  squabble 
ir  wages,  blown  up  to  white  heat  by  a  handful  of 
itish  Bolshevists.  It  is  the  squalor,  the  humiliation, 
indignity  of  the  business,  the  degradation  before  the 
t  of  the  world,  that  must  wring  the  heart  of  every 
n  who  loves  his  country. 

-low  the  Germans  will  chuckle,  and  rub  their  hands  ! 
hat  Tirpitz  and  his  submarines,  and  Ludendorff  and 
battalions,  failed  to  do,  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
:  Thomas  and  half  a  million  railway  porters  and 
fine  drivers  !  The  detested  and  arrogant  Briton 
really  within  measurable  distance  of  financial  ruin 
1  starvation,  and  at  the  hands  of  a    trade  union  ! 


Mr.  Morgenthau,  American  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  war,  has  given  us  his  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  Germany.  According  to  his  judg- 
ment, German  power,  military  and  manufacturing,  has 
been  left  practically  "intact"  by  the  war.  Germany 
has  retreated  from  the  devastated  countries  .of  her 
enemies  to  her  own  undamaged  Fatherland,  where  she 
is  preparing  to  renew  her  commerce,  and  refurbish  her 
arms,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  dissolving  in 
anarchy. 

This  strikes  us  as  an  overcoloured  estimate  of  Ger- 
many's undoubted  potentiality  of  recovery.  It  is  true 
that  in  one  respect  Germany  has  suffered  less  than 
France  and  Belgium — her  territory  has  not  been 
ravaged  by  barbarians,  and  her  mines  and  factories 
have  not  been  destroyed.  But  Mr.  Morgenthau  for- 
gets or  overlooks  the  loss  of  something  like  six  million 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  disablement  of  as 
many  more ;  the  huge  debt  and  indemnities  and  the  loss 
of  the  coal  and  iron  fields.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  Germany  may  tear  up  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
defy  her  powerless  enemies.  She  may,  and  probably 
will  do  so  :  but  not  yet ;  not  yet.  The  boys  must  grow 
up  to  provide  fresh  cannon-fodder  :  we  doubt  whether 
any  of  the  men  who  have  fought  in  this  war  .will  again 
take  the  field. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  (a  very 
able  and  a  most  amiable  man  who  was  extremely  help- 
ful to  the  English  in  Constantinople),  is  by  birth  a 
German  Jew,  and  by  naturalisation  an  American  citi- 
zen. He  is  therefore  likely  to  be  obsessed  by  two 
ideas,  the  one  hereditary,  and  the  other  acquired.  Tn 
his  boyhood  and  by  his  parents  Mr.  Morgenthau  must 
have  been  painfully  impressed  by  the  power  of  Prussian 
militarism.  In  manhood  and  from  the  country  of  his 
adoption  he  may  conceivably  have  formed  an  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  United 
States.  Certain  it  is  that  to-dav  Mr.  Morerenthau 
regards  Germany  and  America  as  the  two  States  that 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  world.  And  he 
looks  on  America  as  called  upon  to  save  mankind  from 
Germany.  Allowing  for  what  we  have  assumed  as 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  mental  predisposition  there  is  no 
doubt  some  truth  in  what  he  says  about  Germany's 
power.  But  he  is,  in  our  opinion,  deceived  if  he  de- 
pends on  the  United  States  to  save  Europe. 
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The  emotional  Celt  is  unequally  matched  in  battle 
against  the  cool  and  accurate  Scot,  as  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  has  found  to  his  cost.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and 
Sir  Robert  Home  have  fairly  beaten  him  at  every  turn 
of  the  negotiations,  and  exposed  his  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  driven  to 
employ  the  feminine  weapons  of  tears  and  recrimina- 
tions. He  denounces  both  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Sir 
Robert  Home  as  interfering  between  the  railwayman 
and  his  sympathetic,  sweetly  reasonable  countryman, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Politicians  must  have  read  with  a 
smile  that  "the  Prime  Minister  is  not  master  in  his  own 
house."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  master,  and  frequently 
an  ungrateful  and  capricious  master,  in  his  own  house. 
But,  all  the  same,  the  instinct  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  right, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  have  given  in 
to  the  N.U.R.  Indeed,  seeing  that  "the  anarchist 
conspiracy  "  is  largely  the  result  of  Limehouse  cam- 
paigns and  the  election  speeches  of  191 8,  we  think  it 
probable  he  would  have  yielded.  But  the  Scotsmen 
got  round  him,  and  saved  the  State. 

Whether  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  given  in  to 
the  N.U.R.  if  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Sir  Robert  Home 
had  not  been  there  to  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  is  one  of  those  things  round  which  conjecture 
must  continue  to  range,  as  the  truth  can  never  be 
known.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's well-known  fondness  for  "settling,"  as  lawyers 
call  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  affection  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  Mr.  Thomas 
is  not  quite  that  of  David  for  Jonathan.  Indeed,  evil 
tongues  go  so  far  as  to  swear  that  if  there  is  one  person 
in  the  world  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dislikes  it  is  Mr. 
Thomas.  However  that  may  be,  two  great  results 
already  emerge  from  the  strike.  (1)  That  the  country 
is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  its  Thomases,  Smillies  and 
Cramps.  (2)  That  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  bound  to  the 
Conservative  or  at  all  events  Non-Labour  Party. 

All  the  trouble  is  really  traceable  to  the  Trades  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1906,  that  infamous  measure,  the  handi- 
work mainly  of  Lord  Loreburn.  The  Trades  Disputes 
Act  is  really  the  Magna  Charta  of  anarchy,  for  it 
places  the  trade  unions  above  and  beyond  the  law  of 
contract  and  of  tort.  But  for  that  Act  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  would  have  been  liable,  like  any 
other  Corporation,  for  the  breaches  of  contract  by 
its  members.  Judgment  could  have  been  obtained 
against  the  Union,  and  its  strike  funds  would  have  been 
attached  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  As  things  stand, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  illegal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Union  or  its  members. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  war  the  Government,  under 
the  powers  of  "Dora,"  obtained  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  bank  from  paying  money  to  the  strikers  in 
South  Wales.  But  that  was  because  the  strike  inter- 
fered with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  imperilled  its 
success.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  these  particular 
powers  in  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  have  lapsed, 
and  the  resources  of  Government  in  its  struggle  with 
the  enemies  of  Society  really  lie  in  the  help  of  the 
rest  of  the  community-  There  is  no  law  which  ci im- 
pels any  man  to  hew  coal  or  to  drive  an  engine,  if  he 
doesn't  choose  to  do  so.  The  problem-  and  it  is 
really  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  urgent  that  con- 
front us — is  this  :  When  the  men  who  hew  coal,  drive 
engines,  unload  ships,  or  produce  electric  power, 
combine  in  such  numbers  as  to  paralyse  the  national 
life,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  law  (held  in  reserve, 
ol  course),  to  compel  them  to  work,  or  go  to  prison? 

That  is  one  of  the  questions  which  Parliament  ma\ 
be  called  on  to  answer,  if  the  strike  goes  far  enough. 
Even  if  the  strike  should  collapse  suddenly,  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  make  provision  against  a  repetition 
of  so  terrible  a  danger.  The  Government  were  fully 
prepared  for  a  strike,  as  is  shown  by  the  perfection 
of  their  arrangements,  which  reflect  (he  greatest  credit 
on  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Sir  Robert  Home.     But  some 


day  the  Government  may  be  caught  napping,  and  then 
a  large  number  of  helpless  people  would  be  starved, 
and  others  ruined.  A  civilised  country  (if  England 
can  any  longer  be  so  described)  ought  not  to  live  in 
such  a  state  of  insecurity.  It  may  be  that  this  strik< 
will  so  arouse  public  opinion  that  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  introduce  protective  legislation. 

In  that  case  the  strike  will  have  done  good.  An- 
other good  effect  will  be  its  conclusive  disproof  of  th< 
assertion  made  by  the  Nationalises  that  strikes  w  ould 
not  occur  when  the  -  State  was  substituted  for  tin 
private  owner.    The  railways  have  since  the  war  been 
under  the  management  of  the  State,  and  we  see  th< 
result.     This  strike  is  the  "knock-out  blow"  to  the 
fast-failing  reputation   as  economists  of  Messrs.  S.l 
Webb,  R.  Tawney,  Chiozza  Money,  and  Mr.  Justice! 
Sankey,  who  are  at  last  exposed  as   the  dupes  or 
accomplices  of  Messrs.  Smillie  and  Hodges.  Since 
the  Prime  Minister  has  described  the  strike  as  "an 
anarchist    conspiracy,"    we   hope  Messrs.    Tawney,  1 
Webb  and  the  whole  body  of  Fabians  are  proud  of 
their  proteges. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  life  we  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Smillie.    He  did  play  so  very  hard  for  the  place  ofij 
Arch-Anarchist  !    No  device  was  left  untried  to  secure  I 
for  himself  the  centre  of  the  stage,  with  the  snap- 
shotters  at  work,  and  the  limelight  on  !      He  puffed 
endless  cigarettes   in  the   face  of  the  Judge   at  the; 
Royal  Commission  table ;  he  hectored  dukes ;  and  de-, 
clared  to  a  trembling  herd  of  landlords  that  no  manj 
could  own  land.    And  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with- 
out warning,  by  "some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,"  to 
be  hustled  out  of  focus  by  a  light,  hysterical  Welsh-i 
man  !     It  really  is  bitter,  especially  as  everybody  knows;, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  not  really  "  a  Red,"  like  MessrsJ 
Smillie,  Cramp  and  Williams. 

In  the  sea  of  troubles  which  now  rages  round  us  it 
is  necessary  to  shorten  sail,  or  (to  exchange  a  nautical 
for  a  financial  metaphor),  we  must  cut  foreign  liabili- 
ties. This  is  no  time  for  crusades  against  Russian; 
Bolshevism,  even  though  we  may  believe  that  Bolshe- 
vist Russia  is  slowly  but  surely  falling  into  the  maw  ofji 
Germany.  Our  first  and  last  and  all  absorbing  duty 
is  to  deal  faithfully  with  our  own  Bolshevists  at  home. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  evacuation; 
of  Archangel  has  been  successfully  completed,  and  if 
any  British  officers  and  soldiers  remain  in  Russia  they 
are  there  as  volunteers  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  This 
is  rather  a  blow  to  Mr.  Churchill's  policy,  but  events 
have  been  too  strong  for  him,  as  they  have  been  for] 
all  our  statesmen,  including  the  Prime  Minister. 

Is  it  not   just  possible  that  Trade  Union  leaders, 
Cabinet  Ministers,   and  able   Editors   are  all   on  the 
wrong  tack  in    making   a   fetish   of  Standardisation? 
This  blessed  word  means  simply  converting  the  maxi- 
mum into  the  minimum  wage,  and  tying  everybody 
down  to  the  same  job  and  the  same  money.     Is  it  soj 
certain  that  this  is  what  the  rising  generation  of  work- 
men desire?      It  is  beginning,  we  fancy,  to  dawn  on 
the  intelligent  young  artisan  that  this  system  of  stan- 
dardisation will  crush  out  all  individual  genius  and 
energy,  and  prevent  a  man  from  ever  rising  above  the. 
dead'  level  or  ever  making  "  a  bit  "  for  himself.  The, 
fondness  of  all  Britons  for  gambling  and  adventure  is, 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  must  rebel  against  the  despotism 
the  standard  wage.       A   revolution   in   favour  of 
"piece-work  "  would  indeed  sweep  away  Trade  Union 
agitators  and  Fabian  philosophers.     And  it  may  come. 

W  ill  anyone  tell  us;  what  is  the  use  of  the  female 
constable?  We  have  seen  many  comely  lasses  clothed 
in  uniforms  well  suited  to  display  what  the  late  Mr. 
Smollett,  M.P.,  called  "their  pectoral,  abdominal,  and 
fundamental  attractions":  hut  what  arc  they  to  dor 
The  policeman  is  the  embodiment  ol  the  physical  lorce 
of  societv  :  he  is  there  to  protect  persons  and  property. 
He  must'  catch  (sometimes  after  a  murderous  struggle) 
bunrlars  at  nig-hl  :  and  by  day  he  has  to  "move  on 
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arrelsome  or  prowling-  males.  In  the  days  of  the 
ffragette  riots  we  might  have  been  treated  to  a 
title  of  the  Amazons.  But  nowadays  these  police- 
mien  are  worse  than  useless,  for  in  a  row  they  would 
the  first  to  claim,  not  to  give,  protection. 

We  love  D'Annunzio,  poet  and  novelist,  for  seizing 
Fiume,  appointing  his  own  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and 
daring  war  on  Jugo-Slavia,  that  trunk  without  a 
ad,  a  vague  abstraction  invented  by  the  pedants  of 
j-is.  Italy  has  always  been  the  most  prolific  mother 
buoyant  and  aggressive  personalities.  Benvenuto 
llini,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Casanova, 
iribaldi,  D'Annunzio — these  gay  and  irresponsible 
roes  of  life  are  a  joy  to  think  about  and  to  look  upon, 
yen  compared  with  the  drab  and  decorous  mediocri- 
s  of  northern  climes.  Disraeli,  by  the  bye,  quite  the 
1st  striking  individual  in  English  history,  was  Jew 
ered  through  the  Latin  strain,  the  family  having 
ed  in  Spain  and  Venice,  before  coming  to  these 
ands.  Individuality  is,  of  course,  abhorred  by 
ibians  and  State  Socialists  and  Trade  Unionists. 

Has  no  one  compared  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
ub  to  Nero  fiddling  whilst  Rome  was  burning?  We 
2  not  a  great  reader  of  newspapers,  but  we  feel  sure 
it  some  Fleet  Street  classicist  must  have  pointed  his- 
>ral  with  this  original  and  recondite  parallel, 
lough  neither  Lord  Lonsdale,  nor  Lord  Durham,  nor 
>rd  Penrhyn  is  the  least  like  Nero,  we  must  admit 
it  they  have  shown  a  tactless  want  of  consideration 
-  the  outer  world  in  trying  to  go  on  with  the  New- 
irket  Meeting.  They  have  also  made  themselves 
[iculous,  which  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.    For  it  is 

if  they  said,  "  What  strike?  Is  there  a  strike? 
s  the  first  we've  heard  of  it."  And  then  to  have 
;ir  knuckles  rapped  by  a  Government  without  a 
igle  Minister  who  knows  the  odds  against  the 
/ourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  is  humiliating.  Let 

hope  that  the  strike  will  be  over  by  the  dates  of  the 
imbridgeshire  and  the  Cesarewitch. 

In  his  very  entertaining  book,  '  Echoes,  Old  and 
:w,'  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  notes  that  from  about  1890  to 
e  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  there  was  a  consider- 
le  diffusion  of  luxury  in  this  country.  "  In  all  pro- 
bility,"  he  writes,  "the  life  of  the  wealthy  during 
e  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  on  the 
lole  as  full  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  as  that  led  by 
e  old  French  noblesse — without  doubt  it  was  more 
icurious  and  more  comfortable,  the  only  thing  lacking 
ing  the  perfect  taste  and  very  refined  surroundings 
lich  the  eighteenth  century  understood  so  well, 
ren  in  this  direction,  however,  not  a  few  millionaires 
ntrived,  by  employing  highly  gifted  and  artistic 
irkmen,  to  achieve  a  certain  amount  of  success." 
1  this  is  true,  and  the  shaft  of  sarcasm  speeds  home 
1  the  plume  of  politeness.  But  the  new  rich  of  the 
e-war  world  were  not  half  so  vulgar  and  offensive 
the  war  profiteers. 

When  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
staurant  habit  has  "  raised  the  standard  of  feminine 
ess,"  we  feel  obliged,  diffidently  but  decidedly,  to 
ntradict  so  recognised  an  authority.  Our  observa- 
>n  is  that  the  standard  of  feminine  dress  has  been 
wered.  The  women  at  the  top  of  social  things — we 
ill  not  insult  them  by  calling  them  "ladies,"  great 
little— seem  to  our  inexpert  eyes  to  dress  down  to 
e  chorus-girls  instead  of  making  the  chorus-girls 
ess  up  to  them.  If  the  women  at  the  top  were  to 
ear  high  bodies,  long  sleeves,  and  long  skirts,  and 
porously  eschew  all  jewellery,  it  would  be  left  to 
lorus  and  shop-girls  and  housemaids  to  outrage  our 
nses  by  their  necks  and  necklaces,  rings  on  red 
lgers,  and  such  legs  !  When  that  fact  was  clearly 
irceived  by  the  "young  ladies,"  feminine  dress  would 
on  revert  to  its  pristine  standard  of  grace  and 
«ency. 


Sir  Edward  Cook,  who  died  suddenly  in  his  63rd 
year,  was  not  only  a  gentle,  generous  journalist,  but 
a  rarely  accomplished  man  of  letters,  with  a  keen 
interest  in  Art.  His  editorship  of  Ruskin  and  his  later 
essays  were  valuable  contributions  to  our  literature. 
His  Life  of  Delane  was  not  inspired  by  the  same  per- 
sonal affection  as  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent's,  but  it  had 
naturally  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  editorial  craft. 
Sir  Edward  Cook's  career  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the 
baneful  uncertainty  of  tenure  that  haunts  an  editor, 
however  able.  Cook  was  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  The  Westminster  Gazette,  and  The  Daily 
News,  and  each  time  this  gifted  and  honest 
man  was  turned  out  of  his  chair  by  a  change 
in  the  proprietorship.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  insecurity  can  be  prevented  :  but  it  certainly  tends 
to  destroy  the  dignity  and  independence  of  journalism. 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  looks  as  if  the  railway  strike 
was  coming  to  a  close,  with  a  victory  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Owing  to  the  beautiful  autumnal  weather  we 
imagine  that  a  great  many  young  men  and  women 
enjoyed  themselves  in  a  kind  of  picnic  scramble.  But 
the  people  who  have  "the  time  of  their  lives  "  during 
a  strike  are  the  Trade  Union  secretaries  and  presidents. 
Some  of  them  are  fetched  up  from  the  provinces  in 
reserved  carriages  :  all  are  rushed  about  London  in 
motors ;  and  as  they  dash  up  to  io,  Downing  Street 
they  are  received  by  a  small  crowd.  They  dismount, 
and  are  begged  to  wait  a  minute  on  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's doorstep  while  they  are  snapshotted.  Their  pic- 
tures are  in  all  the  papers;  their  lightest  words  are 
reported  verbatim.      Nearly  a  century  ago  old  Lord 

Eldon  said,  "If  I  had  to  begin  life  again,  d  n  me, 

I'd  be  an  agitator."  Of  all  the  motives  to  public 
mischief   the  strongest  is  personal  vanity. 


Of  all  the  impudent  attempts  to  interfere  with  liberty 
of  thought  and  action,  the  protest  of  the  Machine 
Managers  on  the  Northcliffe  press  against  the  attitude 
of  its  papers  to  the  strike  is  the  most  intolerable. 
Printers  are  paid  to  set  up  the  copy  that  is  brought  to 
them.  They  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  subjects  or 
their  treatment  than  any  typist  has  to  do  with  the 
substance  of  the  letters  placed  before  him  or  her  for 
typing.  We  heartily  applaud  Lord  Northcliffe's 
spirited  reply  that  he  would  rather  close  down  all  his 
papers  than  submit  to  this  absurd  and  insolent  dicta- 
tion. The  world  is  indeed  topsy-turvy  when  no- 
body will  do  what  he  is  told  unless  the  order  happens  to 
square  with  his  own  ideas.  That  the  Trade  Unions 
should  bully  and  tyrannise  over  their  own  members  by 
sham  ballots  is  bad  enough.  That  they  should  assume 
the  function  of  controlling  the  Press  is  laughable. 


Association  football  has  already  begun,  and  various 
grounds  have  increased  or  improved  their  accommoda- 
tion to  hold  the  huge  crowds  they  expect.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  form  of  football,  as  played  by  professionals, 
is  unworthy  of  English  ideals  of  sport,  though  the  most 
popular  in  the  country.  Trickery  and  gross  unfairness 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  the  crowd  hoots  or 
mobs  the  referee  when  he  gives  a  decision  against  the 
local  side.  There  is  no  justification,  however,  for  local 
pride,  since  players  are  bought  and  sold  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  Football  Association  and  the  Press 
are  both  responsible  for  the  state  into  which  the  game 
has  fallen.  We  do  not  write  at  random  :  we  attended 
a  few  years  ago  a  Final  Tie  match  for  the  Cup  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  noted  the  occasions  on  which  the 
referee  had  to  intervene.  He  blew  his  whistle  on  an 
average  once  every  three  minutes,  and  this  was  after- 
wards described  as  "an  exceptionally  clean  game.^' 
Perhaps  it  was,  since  "  the  muddied  oafs  at  the  goal  " 
did  not  hold  one  another  round  the  neck,  or  lie  down 
and  pretend  to  be  hurt,  when  a  goal  was  about  to  be 
scored  against  them. 
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GREAT  GEDDES ! 

INSTEAD  of  saying  Great  Scott  !  (the  meaning  or 
origin  of  which  w  e  have  never  discovered)  we  must 
in  future  adopt  into  our  language  of  admiration  the 
words1,  Great  Geddes  !  For  assuredly  the  new  Minister 
of  Transport  has  more  than' justified  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's selection  and  his  previous  reputation.  We  are 
now'  able,  as  never  before,  to  conceive  the  impayable 
services  Sir  Eric  Geddes  rendered  the  nation  during 
the  war  in  organising  the  railway  and  transport  ser- 
vices in  France  and  Flanders.  Sir  Eric,  though  born 
in  India,  is  of  course  a  Scotsman,  and  had  a  varied 
experience  of  railway  management  in  India  and  the 
United  States  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  in  this  country. 
He  has  met  the  great  railway  strike  with  the  cool 
courage  that  is  only  engendered  by  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  subject  matter.  His  preparations  were,  of 
course,  matured,  but  they  were  none  the  less  wonder- 
ful. The  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  milk 
and  petrol  from  Hyde  Park,  with  closed  gates,  and  for 
the  running  of  a  really  remarkable  number  of  trains, 
deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  community. 
But  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  with  all  his  energy  and  brains, 
would  have  been  powerless  without  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  help  he  has  received  from  volunteers  in  the 
outside  world. 

We  need  not  now  inquire  too  closely  where  all  these 
volunteers  come  from,  and  how  it  happens  that  there 
are  such  large  numbers  of  apparently  unemployed  men, 
eager  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  engine-drivers,  firemen, 
signalmen,  and  porters.  Presumably  the  majority  are 
demobilised  soldiers  who  have  not  yet  found  their  places 
in  civil  life.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  the  strike  occurred 
when  all  these  soldiers  were  crossing  the  stage,  so  to 
speak,  and  before  they  had  been  absorbed  by  the  regu- 
lar industries.  The  point,  however,  is,  not  that  there 
are  so  many  volunteers,  but  that  they  have  been  found 
capable  of  taking  the  place,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  of 
men  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
highly  skilled,  and  therefore  indispensable.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  railway  work,  as  in  most  other  callings, 
il  n'y  a  pas  d"  homme  necessaire.  The  great  strike 
has1  uncovered  another  of  the  frauds  of  organised 
labour.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  employment 
of  millions  of  women,  taken  from  domestic  and  other 
luxurious  trades,  and  placed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, proved  that  much  of  what  the  Unions'  called 
skilled  labour  was,  in  fact,  work  which  could  be  learned 
in  a  very  short  time  by  anybody  of  average  strength 
and  intelligence.  The  railway  strike  has  shown  us  that 
there  are  plenty  of  outsiders  willing  and  capable  of  sup- 
planting the  "  indispensable  "  strikers.  It  is  really 
not  much  more  difficult  toi  drive  a  railway  engine  than  a 
motor  car;  or  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
overcome  in  a  few  days'  training.  It  is  more  danger- 
ous, of  course,  but  that  is  another  matter ;  railway  ser- 
vants have  no  monopoly  of  courage.  And  the  danger, 
such  as  it  is,  arises  from  the  points  and  the  signals. 
The  trains  run  by  amateurs  have  taken  such  a  long  time 
for  their  journeys,  chiefly  because  they  had  to  stop  at 
every  station  and  adjust  the  points  for  themselves.  The 
pointsmen  and  signalmen  are  really  the  only  men  who 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  skilled.  Luckily,  during  the 
war,  a  great  many  men  learned  signalling;  and  as  for 
the  points  and  levers,  a  few>  days'  practice  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  learn  that  job.  As  for  stokers,  porters, 
and  guards,  there  are  millions  of  men  capable  of  sup- 
planting the  strikers.  This  discovery  of  the  vast  poten- 
tial resources  of  Britain  in  workers  may,  we  earnestly 
trust,  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  treatment  of  those 
who  have  followed  Mr.  J.  II.  Thomas  in  his  attempt 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The 
one  thing  that  really  put  an  end  to  "  the  unrest  '  in  the 
police  forces  throughout  the  country  was  Sir  Nevile 
Macready's  firmness  in  refusing  to  reinstate  the 
st  rikcrs.. 

We  shall  not  infringe  Lord  fisher's  patent  by  saying 
'  Sack-  the  lot."  No  Government  can  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  sacking  of  500,000  men.  But  we  may 
.il  leasl  insist  that  the  men  who  have  stepped  into  the 
breach  in  the  hour  of  danger  shall  not  be  turned  out  by 


returning,  even  if  repentant,  strikers.  The  Govern- 
ment have  given  a  public  pledge  that  those  workers 
who  remain  at  their  posts  shall  not  only  be  protected 
from  violence  or  intimidation  at  present,  but  that  they 
shall  not  be  injured  in  their  future  position.  In  other 
words,  that  if  the  Unions  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to 
expel  the  loyalists  from  their  bodies,  and  forfeit  their 
past  subscriptions  to  death  and  sick  funds,  etc.,  the 
Government  will  make  it  up  to  them.  That,  indeed, 
is  the  least  the  public  can  do  for  those  who  have  stood 
by  it  in  the  hour  of  need.  They  are  more  numerous, 
the  loyalists,  than  was  at  first  deemed  possible  ;  for  the 
trains  are  being  run  partly  by  loyalists,  partly  by  pen- 
sioners, and  partly  by  new  volunteers.  Every  hour 
that  passes  shows  that  Society  is  stronger  than  was 
calculated,  and  that  the  Unions  are  weaker.  If  this 
strike  should  enable  the  nation  to  break  the  bonds  of 
a  degrading  tyranny,  that  was  fast  crushing  all  indivi- 
dual initiative  and  exposing  Britain  to  renewed  attacks 
by  foreign  enemies,  the  benefit  will  have  been  cheaply 
bought  by  a  few  days'  anxiety  and  inconvenience. 

Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cramp  "  forgot  that  fellow 
Geddes,"  when  they  called  their  strike.  They 
expected  to  find  a  Government  on  its  knees 
before  them,  begging  them  to  spare  a  starving 
people.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found  every- 
thing prepared  and  organised  as  carefully  as  it  might 
be  against  an  invading  enemy.  Volunteers,  supplan- 
ters,  strike-breakers,  blacklegs,  seemed  to  spring  in- 
stantaneously from  the  ground  :  from  every  street  and 
suburb  they  began  to  pour  towards  the  offices  opened 
for  registration  of  employees.  The  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Cramp  and  Thomas  must  have  been  terrible. 
For  not  only  had  they  missed  their  spring,  and  victory 
had  become  impossible,  but  they  saw  every  chance  of 
the  members  of  their  Union  losing  their  places.  So 
much  depends  on  a  right  calculation  of  the  enemy's 
forces  ! 


HOME  AND  BEAUTY  AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE. 

MR.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM  has  never  been  at 
any  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the 
British  theatre.  He  first  sprang  into  fame  as  the 
author  of  some  half-dozen  plays,  which  were  all  pro- 
duced at  about  the  same  time,  and  had  all  the  air  of 
having  been  deliberately  designed  by  a  clever  comedian 
for  the  amusement  of  silly  people.  Everyone  knows 
that  Mr.  Maugham  can  do  better  than  his  plays.  He 
proves  it  again  and  again  in  his  novels.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Maugham  is  known  to  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  our  playgoers  as  the  author  of  a  rather  bitter  comedy 
entitled  'The  Man  of  Honour,'  which  only  the  Stage 
Society  could  be  persuaded  to  produce.  In  this  comedy 
he  looked  at  a  not  uncommon  situation  in  life  with  a 
wary  eye,  and  told  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth 
about  it.  His  man  of  honour,  in  defiance  of  good 
sense,  married  a  girl  who  was  about  to  bear  him  a 
child,  with  the  result  that  a  bad  business  rapidly  be- 
came worse,  as,  in  this  case,  was  only  to  be  expected. 
In  'The  Man  of  Honour,'  Mr.  Maugham  bravely 
tackled  the  question,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  problems  in  conduct,  whether  we  are  justified 
in  doing  good  that  evil  may  come.  Mr.  Maugham  had 
an  idea,  and  he  worked  it  out,  fearless  of  the  result 
upon  people,  who  in  their  theatre  are  accustomed 
to  ask  no  questions,  and  seldom  to  hear  anything  but 
lies.  That  play  remains  to  this  day  as  a  proof  that 
Mr  Maugham  has  a  light  which  in  self-defence  he  is 
well  content  to  hide  under  a  bushel.  It  showed  that 
he  was  not  by  nature  inclined  to  be  cither  sentimental 
or  disingenuous  or  superficial.  In  a  word,  it  showed 
that  he  was  not  by  nature  in  the  least  cut  out  for  a 
successful  playwright. 

Incidentally,  it  also  showed  that  Mr.  Maugham  had 
a  knack  of  writing  for  the  theatre.  "  Time  was  that 
when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die,  says 
Macbeth  It  is  a  saying  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
modern  dramatist.  Mr.  Maugham,  we  beheve,  was 
in  some  six   London  theatres  at  once  when  first  he 
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une  upon  the  town,  and  in  none  of  them  did  he  suffer 
to  be  known  that  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of  rather 
ire  intelligence.  We  should  long:  ago  have  concluded 
tat  his  '  Man  of  Honour  '  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
jeident,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Maugham  periodically 
rites  novels  as  well  as  plays,  and  that  in  the  novels 
e  find  precisely  the  rather  sardonic  comedian  intro- 
lced  to  us  some  years  ago  by  the  Stage  Society, 
/e  can  only  assume  that  in  his  ordinary  plays  Mr. 
taugham  takes  as  much  trouble  to  express  other 
jople's  commonplace  as  he  takes  in  his  novels  to  ex- 
•ess  his  original  self. 

Nature,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  suppress  entirely, 
here  are  often  to  be  seen  intruding  into  Mr. 
[augham's  most  successful  comedies  streaks  of  the 
itural  man.  Sometimes  our  merely  successful 
■amatist  palpably  nods,  and  we  half  expect  him  in  a 
inute  to  create  a  panic  in  the  theatre  by  talking  in 
is  sleep  and  saying  something  uncomfortably  true 
id  discerning.  But  invariably  he  pulls  himself  to- 
sther  in  time,  and  we  are  soon  reassured  to  find  his 
laracters  talking  after  Wilde  and  conducting  them- 
Jves  after  Pinero,  and  otherwise  behaving  according 
►  plan.    And  then  it  is  our  turn  to  be  nodding. 

In  his  latest  play  Mr.  Maugham  has  given  way 
»  nature  rather  more  than  usual,  especially  in  his 
leme.  '  Home  and  Beauty  '  is  clearly  the  work  of  a 
itirical  rogue.  Unfortunately,  this  satirical  rogue 
is  tried  to  lighten  his  play  with  humours  of  so  elemen- 
iry  a  character  (and  incidentally  of  so  doubtful  a 
iste)  that  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  pleased  with 
le  way  in  which  he  cuts  his  mutton  are  least  likely 
•  be  pleased  with  the  way  he  cuts  the  capers  to  it. 

His  heroine  is  a  peevish  and  exacting  wife,  of  the 
nd  who  is  usually  adored  by  her  husband  in  pro- 
:>rtion  as  she  contrives  to  make  his  life  a  burden, 
he  loses,  or  think  she  loses,  her  first  husband  in  the 
ar,  and  marries  a  second.  Suddenly  the  first  husband 
appears,  and  we  soon  infer  that  each  of  them  is  only 
k>  willing  to  renounce  his  rights  in  favour  of  the 
ther.  The  key  of  the  composition  is  inevitably  farce, 
id  the  first  act  is  excellent  farce.  In  the  later  acts 
r.  Maugham  sinks  the  satirical  comedian  in  the  popu- 
r  entertainer;  and,  being  out  of  his  element  in  the 
ither  fantastic  and  boisterous  medium  he  has  chosen, 
;pses  continually,  both  in  the  quality  and  taste  of  his 
sting.  The  play  grows  continually  less  interesting, 
nd  finally  leaves  us  to  make  the  best  of  housework 
ad  burnt  steak  as  material  for  fun  of  the  most  obvious 
ind  and  the  poorest  merit. 

Mr.  Maugham  has  tried  to  do  two  inconsistent 
lings.  He  has  tried  to  bring  the  natural  satirist  to 
:rms  with  the  successful  playwright.  In  most  of  his 
accesses  he  hides  the  satirist  well  out  of  view,  and 
eeps  his  work  conventional  at  all  cost.  Plays  like 
Lady  Frederick  '  or  '  Caesar's  Wife  '  are  hardly  more 
lan  clever  conventional  exercises  upon  a  common 
ieme.  Mr.  Maugham  remains  imperturbably  outside 
lem.  There  are  no  dangerous  intrusions  of  the  rather 
iturnine,  disillusioned  and  unorthodox  personality  we 
nd  in  the  novels.  His  native  wit  keeps  him  from 
taking  sheer  nonsense  of  any  theme  he  may  under- 
ike ;  but  usually  in  his  plays  Mr.  Maugham's  observa- 
on  of  people  and  things  plays  a  purely  negative  and 
autionary  part.  It  keeps  him  from  making  a  fool  of 
imself  even  to  please  the  public;  but  it  does  not  tempt 
im  to  insist  upon  unpopular  truths  or  to  go  to  the  root 
f  his  matter.  '  Home  and  Beauty,'  on  the  other  hand, 
hows  us  Mr.  Maugham  allowing  his  natural  genius 

rather  more  positive  r61c.  He  has  allowed  it  to 
ictate  his  theme,  and  largely  to  determine  the  manner 
1  which  he  deals  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  intro- 
uces  popular  incidents  and  some  very  popular  fun,  to 
lease  his  audience,  and  partly  to  cover  his  tracks, 
he  result  is  that  he  has  spoiled  a  satire  without  winning 
nything  very  substantial  in  the  way  of  general  ap- 
lause.  To  the  English  public  a  satirist  is  very  like 
he  devil  himself,  and  in  '  Home  and  Beauty  '  they  are 
ble  plainly  to  detect  his  cloven  hoof. 

The  acting  is  extremely  poor,  when  we  consider  that 
be  cast  represents  virtually  the  best  talent  available 
or  the  purpose.    Miss  Jean  Codell  gives  a  competent 


performance  of  a  part  in  which  the  author's  taste 
(never  a  very  strong  point  with  Mr.  Maugham)  is  at 
its  worst.  The  rest  of  the  company  tempt  us  to  regard 
our  popular  English  players  as  divided  into  two  classes. 
There  is  the  class  which  exploits  its  personality,  and 
the  class  which  exploits  its  person. 

RECOLLECTIONS  CONCERNING  JOHN 
FLAXMAN,  R.A. 

[Supposed  to  be  supplied  in  a  letter  to  the  Revd.  Henry 
Cary,  of  the  British  Museum.*] 

Timber  Hill, 
Norwich. 

January  18th,  1827. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — 

In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  and  hospitable  recep- 
tion last  Tuesday  se'n  night,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
sending  you,  as  desired,  the  poor  particulars  I  can 
recollect  of  my  meetings  with  the  late  distinguished 
Mr.  Flaxman.  If  you  will  obligingly  communicate 
the  enclosed  to  my  fellow-guests,  Mr.  C.  Lamb  and  his 
amiable  sister,  you  will  add  another  to  the  many 
favours  already  conferred  on  me  by  yourself. 

It  was  at  No.  27,  Rathbone  Place,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Mathew  the  Bluestocking  and  the  eloquent  divine 
her  husband,  that  I  first  met  the  Sculptor.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  those  Reunions,  as  the  word  was,  at 
once  learned  and  genteel,  at  which  it  was  their  habit 
to  assemble  all  that  was  either  new  or  venerable  in  the 
world  of  art  and  letters,  as  your  friend  and  admired 
colleague  at  the  Museum,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  will  very 
well  remember,  since  he  attended  them  frequently  while 
working  at  Mr.  Nollekens'  Studio.  Mrs.  Carter  was 
often  there,  the  friend  of  the  late  revered  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  great  Mrs.  Montagu ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  meeting  Mr.  Flaxman  there  was  also  a  queer, 
half-formed  young  man  of  retiring  manners,  one  Blake, 
who  sang  his  own  poems  to  his  own  tunes.  Mrs. 
Mathew,  if  my  memory  plays  me  not  false,  persuaded 
her  husband  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  them,  but 
they  did  not  take — nor,  in  truth,  did  they  deserve  to 
do  so. 

But  I  digress.  About  10  o'clock,  on  the  night  in 
question,  when  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul ' '  were  at  their  height,  there  entered  a  young  man 
much  about  this  Blake's  age,  but  somewhat  deformed, 
with  a  pair  of  large  eyes  and  a  high  forehead,  much 
like  the  late  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  as  I  remember  him 
at  his  trial.  His  voice  was  low  and  clear,  and  he 
looked  about  him,  somewhat  ill  at  ease.  But  he  could 
answer  courteously  enough,  and  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mathew  thought  much  of  him.  He  followed 
the  readings  from  the  Classics,  which  were  our  regale 
for  the  evening,  with  singular  intentness.  Mr.  Mathew 
had  found  him,  when  but  10  years  old,  trying  to  teach 
himself  Latin,  and  when  I  saw  those  elegant  folios  of 
his,  illustrating  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  /Eschylus — (these 
last,  by  the  way,  engraved  by  that  very  Blake  whom  I 
saw  that  same  evening,  now,  I  believe,  a  poor  dis- 
ordered lunatic) — I  recalled,  not  without  emotion,  those 
hours  in  Rathbone  Place  and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
these  two  men,  then  alike  poor  and  obscure. 

Mrs.  Mathew  further  told  me  that  Mr.  Flaxman  had 
made  various  attempts  in  oils  (one  of  which  was  of  late, 
I  am  told,  sold  as  a  Domenichino)  and  designed  for  the 
late  Mr.  Wedgwood,  whose  classical  and  elegant  ware 
owes  much  to  the  talents  of  his  young  modeller,  though 
he  did  call  him  a  most  supreme  coxcomb. 

Mr.  Flaxman  was  about  thirty  when  he  went  to 
Italy  with  his  wife,  a  pretty  Quaker-like  woman,  whom 
I  was  to  see  again  in  their  house  near  Fitzroy  Square. 
To  a  man  of  his  parts  I  conceive  Rome,  as  I  remember 
her,  before  Bonaparte  robbed  her  of  so  much,  to  be 
the  thing  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  dear  Sir,  without  profanity,  to  one  of 
your  cloth ;  and  it  was  none  the  worse  for  him  that  he 
went  to  work  as  well  as  to  see  the  sights.    He  copied 


*  Translator  of  Dante  and  Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books 
at  the  British  Museum. 
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vases,  restored  statues,  and  studied  the  etchings  of  the 
illustrious  Piranesi.  Meeting  with  patrons  wise  enough 
to  appreciate  him,  his  designs  from  the  Greek,  like  his 
Dante,  of  which  you,  my  dear  Sir,  are  so  good  a  judge, 
were  all  commissions  from  the  Great;  he  won  the  com- 
mendation of  Canova  himself. 

I  met  Mr.  Flaxman  again  in  the  Spring  of  1796,  two 
years  after  his  return,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  in  his 
studio  the  model,  which  I  believe  Sir  John  Soane  hath 
acquired  for  his  housef  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  for  that 
notable  group  in  honour  of  Lord  Mansfield,  now  in  its 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  was  amazed  to  find  it 
so  large  a  work,  since  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Flaxman 's  talents  lay  in  little,  in  the  basso-relievo,  the 
cameo,  the  frieze  on  a  Wedgwood  urn.  I  found,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  he  was  able  to  rival  Banks  himself,  or 
Wilton,  in  the  art  of  massing  colossal  marble  figures 
to  produce  an  effect.  They  talk  of  a  St.  Michael 
overcoming  Satan,  now  doing  for  Lord  Egremont,  as  a 
vastly  fine  piece,  also  in  the  grand  manner ;  but  for  my 
part  I  thank  Mr.  Flaxman  most  in  that  he  did  so  much 
to  procure  for  the  public  those  great  marbles  of  Lord 
Elgin's,  which  we  have  had  for  but  a  small  part  of  what 
they  cost  him,  as  I  understand.  Mr.  Flaxman  likewise 
saved  the  Marbles  from  being  restored,  in  which  he 
agreed,  it  is  said,  with  Canova.  I  am  perhaps  singular 
in  my  feelings,  but  I  can  rarely  see  with  patience  the 
botchings  of  the  modern  sculptor  applied  to  the  works 
of  the  ancients;  and  if  Mr.  Towneley's  Marbles  have  a 
fault,  it  is  this  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  to  one  who 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  great  Institution  to 
which  they  belong). 

Sir  Joshua,  it  is  said,  told  Mr.  Flaxman  that  his 
marriage  had  ruined  him  as  an  artist.  Never  was  this 
less  the  case ;  though  it  so  often  happens  that  a  man 
loses  his  individuality  in  the  happiness  of  the  returned 
affection  of  a  noble-minded  woman.  Relieved  from 
the  importunities  of  common  visitors,  and  the  distress- 
ing cares  of  house-keeping,  the  sculptor  was  able 
henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  his  art ;  and  those  who 
like  myself,  have  heard  him  in  his  Academy  Lectures 
dilate  on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ancient  poetry  and 
genius  will  think  little  of  the  great  Reynolds'  discern- 
ment, though  they  may  be  disposed  to  rate  more  highly 
Mr.  Fuseli's  jest  that  the  Lectures  were  "  the  sermons 
of  the  Rev.  John  Flaxman." 

I  saw  Mr.  Flaxman  once  again,,  when  that  splendid 
masterpiece  of  his,  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge.  Of  its  quality  as  a 
work  of  art  you,  my  dear  Sir,  are  a  better  judge ;  but 
I  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  its  merits  that  I  in- 
truded myself,  unasked,  upon  his  privacy.  Within  his 
little  house  all  was  serene,  all  was  quiet,  as  if  the  fair 
shapes  of  his  fancy  had  taken  up  their  abode  with  him. 
Mrs.  Flaxman,  too,  though  now  aged,  received  me 
with  the  same  air  of  calm  propriety  as  I  had  seen  in 
her  in  earlier  years,  and  her  affection  for  her  husband, 
and  interest  in  all  his  doings,  were  as  pleasing  as  ever. 
My  visit  was  of  necessity  brief,  and  I  promised  myself 
the  honour  of  repeating  it;  but  circumstances  took  me 
from  town  for  some  years,  and  I  was  to  see  him  no 
more.  On  December  14th  last,  on  arrival  from  Nor- 
folk, I  found  myself  at  his  door,  only  to  learn  that  but 
a  week  had  passed  since  he  followed  his  beloved  wife 
to  the  tomb.  One  of  his  men  was  there,  busied  in 
packing  some  of  the  works  in  his  late  master's  studio, 
and  l In-  honest  fellow  spoke  sorrowfully  of  him  as  "the 
best  Blaster  God  ever  made."  He  told  me,  too1,  a 
singular  story.  On  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  a 
stranger  came  to  bring  him  a  gift  from  an  Italian 
author,  dedicated  "to  the  shade  of   Flaxman"  ("// 

ombva  di  Ftaxmtm),  the  rumour  being  widely  received 
abroad  that  he  was  dead.  The  Sculptor  noted  the 
dedication  with  a  smile,  but  next  day,  attending  church 
;is  usual,  he  experienced  a  chill,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  t<>  his  chamber.     hour  days  later  he  was  dead. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  poor  memories  of  the 
gcntle-soiilcd  Mr.  I'la  xinan  that  an  old  man  lias  been 
able  to  call  up;  if  they  arc  of  service  to  you,  or  to  Mr. 
Lamb  or  his  engaging  sister,  in  enabling  you  and  them 

1  Now  tin'  Inhospitable  and  untidily  arrwidtd  Boant  Mustunv 


and,  indeed,  others  to  form  a  clearer  vision  of  that 
blessed  spirit,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 
Belive  mei  dear  and  reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Peter  Manckoet. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gary,  D.D., 
Bloomsbury,  London. 

WHEN    BACHELORS    WERE  TAXED. 

THE  modern  world  has  revived  the  tax  on  bachelors. 
True,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  only 
takes,  as  yet,  the  differential  form  of  a  wide  extension 
of  the  King's  Bounty  to  married  men  with  children. 
But  in  the  chaos  of  After-the-War  finance  a  definite 
impost  may  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  unmarried 
at  any  moment;  and  amid  the  general  scream  of 
burden-bearers  their  plaintive  cries  would  not  be  heard. 
The  exigencies  of  war  justified  many  extreme  measures. 
The  exigencies  of  what,  for  distinction  rather  than  con- 
trast, is  called  peace,  will  doubtless  be  held  to  justify 
anything.  But  even  should  we  come  to  it,  the  bachelor 
tax  would  not  be  entirely  an  innovation  for  the  twen- 
tieth-century State.  America  began  to  differentiate 
between  married  and  single  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
some  years  before  the  war.  Only  bachelors  with 
upwards  of  £600  a  year,  however,  were  concerned  in 
that  levy — the  real  sting  of  the  tax  being,  felt  to  reside 
in  the  fact  that  their  married  brethren  were  exempt 
altogether  from  income-tax  duty  until  they  reached  the 
£800  a  year  level.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
also  increased  the  burden  of  income-tax  on  single  men 
in  191 2,  stooping  even  to  afflict  the  man  who  had  as 
little  as  £80  a  year.  The  dread  spectre  may  therefore 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  some 
time  previous  to  the  events  which  began  in  1914 ;  and 
what  has  happened  since  and  is  happening  now  has 
certainly  not  diminished  the  possibility  of  the  bachelor 
tax  taking  a  solid  and  menacing  shape  nearer  home. 
Already,  as  we  have  seen,  a  practical  differentiation  is 
shown  in  the  matter  of  the  rebate  to  fathers.  In  the 
next  Budget  the  bachelor  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  the  State  in  coin,  if  he  will  not 
make  it  in  children.  Some  comfort  may,  consequently, 
be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  penalty  was  imposed  in  past  ages.  The 
worst  that  the  single  man  of  our  own  day  has  to  tear 
is  a  money  fine.  But  the  old  world  had  more  stringent 
laws. 

In  both  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  the  bachelor  was 
marked  out  for  special  indignities.  The  object  of  these 
anti-bachelor  laws  was,  of  course,  to  encourage  citizens 
to  bring  up  children  for  the  Slate — in  other  words,  to 
maintain  its  military  efficiency.  These  disabilities  were 
often  of  so  humiliating  a  character  that  men  chose 
matrimony  as  the  lesser  evil.  In  Sparta  the  bachelor 
was  liable  to  be  branded  and  labelled,  made  a  slave  or 
menial  servant,  and  forced  on  stated  occasions  to  march 
out  into  the  desolate  parts  of  the  city  chanting  a  dirge 
descriptive  of  his  unhappy  condition.  All  young  men 
over  a  certain  age  who  remained  unmarried  were  aKo 
prohibited  from  watching  maidens  at  play  or  disporting 
themselves  in  the  water.  The  bachelor  was  cut  off 
from  many  social  liberties  enjoyed  by  others,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  segregated  with  his  kind. 

Not  only  bachelors,  but  spinsters  as  well,  were  looked 
upon  unfavourably  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars.  All 
unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  25  and  60  were 
mulcted  in  a  special  contribution  to  the  State,  while 
single  women  were  debarred  from  receiving  legacies. 
So  desirous,  in  fact,  was  the  Roman  Empire  to  loster 
the  institution  ol  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  large 
families,  that  the  disabilities  were  extended  to  widows, 
and  ev.  n  to  the  lathers  of  a  small  progeny.  All  sires 
of  less  than  three  children  were  forbidden  any  share 
in  the  spoils  of  war;  and  under  the  legacy  law  a  widow, 
up  to  fifty  years  of  aye,  was  compelled  to  marry  on 
pain  (,|  forfeiting  any  estates  her  late  husband  might 
have  bequeathed  her.  Bachelors  of  both  sexes  were 
estopped  from  attending  certain  social  functions,  and 
in  countless  wavs  were  relegated  to  an  inferior  scale 
ol  citizenship. 
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[n  Persia,  according'  to  Herodotus,  bachclordom  was 
iwned  on  and  marriage  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
all  classes.  Men,  rich  and  poor,  chose  wives  in  the 
irriage  markets  which  were  set  up  in  every  big  city — 
:  wealthy  paying-  large  sums  for  the  beauties  who 
re  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  "  workers  "  selecting 
des  from  among  what  was  left.  As  these,  naturally, 
re  not  the  fairest  of  their  kind,  the  thoughtful  rulers 
the  realm  granted  them  a  dowry,  to  compensate  for 
ir  lack  of  charm,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  selling  the 
•ttier  damsels  to  the  rich.  If  any  citizen  thus 
vered  with  a  wife  fell  out  with  her  afterwards,  and 
tired  to  turn  "  bachelor  "  again,  he  was  obliged  to 
render  the  fortune  intact. 

rhe  bachelor-tax,  in  some  form  or  another,  is,  in 
fc,  very  ancient  history.  But  some  examples  of  it 
re  introduced  in  England  as  lately  as  the  17th  and 
h  centuries.  According  to  an  Act  . of  1695,  every 
son  (except  such  as  received  alms)  who,  on  reaching 

age  of  25,  was  still  a  bachelor,  was  ordered  to  pay 
ax,  ranging  from  is.  to  £12  10s.,  for  five  years, 
dowers  were  also  penalised  to  the  same  amount, 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  imposts  were 
:  part  of  a  larger  scheme  of  taxation  drawn  up  for 

purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  France,  and 
re  not  the  product  of  any  particular  animus  against 

unmarried  citizen.  The  poor  bachelor  was  let  off 
aply,  and  even  the  celibate  of  higher  degree  was 

considered  to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with.  Simi- 

taxes  were  imposed  a  century  later.  Included  in 
se  was  a  duty  on  the  servants  of  bachelors.     In  1798 

first  rebate  to  married  men  with  children  was  intro- 
:ed. 

Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  bachelor 
s  again  pointed  out  as  being  a  legitimate  source  of 
enue,  and  the  misogynists  of  the  period  got  a 
rible  shock.  Happily  for  them,  the  anti-bachelor 
npaign  left  nothing  more  damaging  behind  it  than  a 
ce  of  doggerel  in  which  the  bachelor  is  held  up  to 
)lic  ridicule  and  sold  off  at  an  auction.  It  begins 
s  : — 

"  It  seemed  that  a  law  had  been  recently  made 
That  a  tax  on  old  bachelors'  pates  should  be  laid  ; 
And  in  order  to  make  them  more  willing  to  marry, 
The  tax  was  as  large  as  a  man  could  well  carry. 
The  bachelors  grumbled  and  said  'twas  no  use, 
'Twas  horrid  injustice  and  frightful  abuse — 
And  declared  that  to  save  their  hearts'  blood  from 
spilling, 

Of  such  a  vile  tax  they  would  not  pay  a  shilling." 
E  tax  (in  the  rhyme)  was  resisted  by  bachelors  of 
xy  rank,  until  at  last  the  authorities  in  desperation 
zed  hold  of  them,  and  put  them  up  for  sale  at  public 
Eon.     The  narrative  concludes  : — 

"  In  short,  at  a  highly  extravagant  price, 
The  bachelors  all  were  sold  off  in  a  trice. 
And  forty  old  maidens,  some  younger,  some  older, 
Each    lugged    an    old    bachelor    home    on  her 
shoulder." 

Fhe  most  drastic  anti-bachelor  movement  that  is 
elv  to  be  started  a  century  after  Waterloo  will  not, 
is  hoped,  result  in  so  startling  a  sequel  as  is  here 
Beted. 

VOTES  AND  CASH. 

r  is  nr/w  proposed  that  M.P.'s,  who  already  receive 
a  salary  from  the  State,  shall  also  be  paid  certain 
ms  for  their  travelling  expenses.  In  these  days  of 
x>my  finance,  economists  should  view  this  extension 
tribute  with  apprehension.  Erom  various  reasons — 
re  of  publicity,  love  of  interfering,  love  of  social 
vancemf-nt — there  is  no  lack  of  candidates. 
If  Mr.  YYishy  will  not  stand,  Mr.  Washy  hastens 

the  poll  in  his  place.  Mr.  Taper  and  Mr.  Tadpole 
:  with  each  other  for  a  good  political  chance.  In 

h  circumstances,  this  additional  burden  lo  the 
blic  purse  seems  absurd.  But  there  is  one  body  of 
in  who  will  welcome  the  gift,  and  absorb  it.  That 
dy  is  the  Syndicate  of  Sound  Supporters,  which 
isfs  in  every  party,  and  in  every  constituency. 


This  syndicate  exploits  the  candidate.  A  really 
satisfactory  candidate  comes  with  a  big  cheque-book 
and  a  determination  to  win.  Any  sum  which  the  can- 
didate receives — and  a  good  deal  more — goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  sound  supporters.  Some  of  them  are 
not  individually  corrupt;  but  they  are  out  for  conquest, 
and  to  keep  the  seat.  Certain  individuals  wish  to  be 
J.F.'s  :  all  of  them  wish  to  be  important  and  politically 
busy.  The  candidate,  in  their  eyes,  can  only  have  one 
unforgivable  sin;  that  sin  is  what  they  call  meanness. 
Political  meanness  means  insufficient  subscriptions. 

The  pass-book  of  a  budding  politician  is  like  the 
catalogue  of  the  Zoo.  The  Eox,  the  Hare,  the  Cat, 
the  Dog,  the  Buff  Orpington,  and  even  the  Roach  and 
the  Dace  appear  in  his  list.  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Buffaloes,  "  whose  poise  held  menace  to  a  lesser 
beast,"  must  not  be  omitted. 

Methods  and  theories  of  corruption  are  best  under- 
stood in  small  towns  which  have  been  parliamentary 
boroughs.  Here  the  old  view  that  political  influence  is 
a  negotiable  commodity  still  holds  good.  These  are 
the  kind  of  places  where  a  new  candidate  receives  a 
message  from  a  leading  citizen,  that  the  way  to  his 
heart  is  through  his  ledger.  Here  we  have  sale  and 
barter  as  time-honoured  as  the  Bishop's  Palace  or  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial.  The  candidate  has  to  take  a 
sympathetic  line  with  every  class ;  from  the  Dean  and 
cathedral  windows,  to  football  clubs,  cricket  clubs, 
political  clubs,  fat  stock  shows,  Free  Foresters,  Free 
Masons,  and  Guy  Fawkes  bonfires.  Large  sums  are 
not  expected.  What  is  liked  is  a  free-handed  gentle- 
man who  is  not  afraid  to  show  the  colour  of  his  money. 
The  wise  candidate  draws  cheques  by  stealth  and 
blushes:  to  find  himself  an  honourable  member. 
With  regard  to  two  matters  of  hospitality  he  is 
careful  indeed.  He  asks  no  one  to  dinner,  and  he  gives 
away  no  pheasants ;  for  in  either  case  those  who  are 
left  out  would  surely  vote  against  him. 

A  wise  candidate  came  down  not  long  ago  to  a  scat- 
tered country  constituency.  He  drove  a  four-in-hand, 
glittering  with  affluence,  to  every  small  town.  Cham- 
pagne at  the  hotels  was  called  for,  and  many  bottles 
were  found  to  be  corked  ;  and  many  more  were  opened. 
The  intelligent  electors  drank  the  so-called  corked  wine. 
Here  was  an  antidote  to  meanness,  and  a  worthy  sup- 
porter of  the  good  old  cause.  He  was  an  astute 
example  of  the  "  compleat  "  corrupter.  His  descent 
on  the  countryside  was  like  a  shower  of  trold.  The 
counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave,  were 
of  no  avail  against  his  cash-box.  He  was  at  the  top 
of  the  poll,  and  is  now  ascending  to  the  Peerage. 

Among  these  small  towns  was  one  indeed  fortunate. 
It  is  situate  in  the  district  which  includes  that  great 
parliamentary  fiction,  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  Here 
there  were  three  candidates.  One  was  an  opulent 
banker  from  Lombard  Street.  Another  a  financier  with 
a  European  reputation  for  bullion.  The  third  was  the 
representative  of  a  Ducal  house.  One  elector  was 
heard  saying  to  another  that  they  expected  a  very 
"interesting"  election.  Human  nature  still  remains 
the  same.  Subvention  to  Members  of  Parliament  will 
surely  be  annexed  by  the  syndicate  in  waiting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  better  to  make  any 
further  payment  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash.  Pay- 
ments in  money  whet  the  appetites  of  electors,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Members,  by  the  kitchen  arrange- 
ments of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  receive  a  lun- 
cheon below  cost  price  and  a  subsidised  dinner.  A 
further  subsidy  might  take  the  form  of  young  grouse, 
or  fat  geese,  or  well  advertised  whisky.  To  those  who 
do  not  dine,  material  benefits,  such  as  perambulators, 
or  Coronas,  might  be  acceptable. 

Candidates  should  welcome  any  legislation  which 
curbs  the  inordinate  desires  of  their  political  friends. 
Between  the  dates  of  elections,  local  busybodies.  aspir- 
ing tradesmen,  town  councillors  seeking  after  notoriety, 
are  attending  to  their  own  little  affairs.  But  when 
a  dissolution  is  in  the  air  they  are  gathered  together 
after  their  prey.  The  member  who  has  not  sufficiently 
given  way  to  the  cormorants  to  whose  goodwill  he  owes 
his  seat,  becomes  conscious  of  doubts  as  to  his  chances 
;,t  the  poll.       Often  he  becomes  conscious  also  that 
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some  opulent  stranger  has  been  obliquely  approached 
by  sections  of  his  constituency.  Faults  are  found  with 
the  votes  he  has  given.  The  measures  which  he  has 
supported  are  derided.  The  policies  which  he  has  at 
heart  are  stated  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  local  require- 
ments. These  murmurings  and  discontents  are  in  fact 
not  genuine.  The  grumblers — and  in  their  ranks  is 
sometimes  found  the  election  agent  himself — care  for 
no  exact  political  doctrine.  The  time  for  loaves  and 
fishes  is  at  hand.  The  owner  of  the  fattest  cheque- 
book is  duly  selected ;  and  if  the  records  of  democracy 
be  examined,  he  often  succeeds. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  English  life 
if  gentlefolks  and  substantial  men  of  business  would 
supersede  the  small  wire-puller  and  the  greedy 
cliques.  We  saw  the  other  day  framed  in  a  country 
hotel,  the  bills  paid  to  the  landlord  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  ancestor  of  a  neighbouring  magnate. 
Beer,  ribbon  favours,  post  horses,  reminded  one  of 
Hogarth's  pictures  of  elections.  The  spirit  of  these 
days  is  still  with  us ;  and  the  fault  lies  not  so  much 
with  candidates  as  with  the  obscure  and  avaricious, 
who  seek  a  valuable  consideration  for  their  support. 
The  introduction  of  convicts  and  pigs  to  Ecuador  nearly 
exterminated  some  valuable  products.  The  supply  of 
respectable  candidates  should  be  jealously  preserved  in 
this  country. 

SECRET  REMEDIES. 

MELMANISM  has  been  the  subject  of  our  corres- 
pondence and  comment  in  our  columns  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  if  we  revert  to  it  again,  we  do 
so  neither  to  repeat  nor  to  emphasise  the  arguments 
with  which  our  readers  are  now  familiar,  but  rather  as 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  moral.  For  Pelmanism, 
whatever  may  be  its  value  as  a  system  of  memory  or 
mind-training,  is  of  interest  for  another  reason  of  wider 
scope  and  deeper  import.  Whatever  else  it  may  be, 
Pelmanism  is  a  symptom.  The  costly  whole-page  ad- 
vertisements which  daily  meet  our  eyes  are  a  proof  that 
there  exist  a  great  host  of  men  and  women  who,  even 
in  these  times  of  high  taxation  and  inflated  prices,  are 
willing  to  part  with  several  guineas  for  a  course  of 
mind-training.  And  they  pay  blindfold,  with  no  as- 
surance, except  the  prejudiced  statements  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  sale,  or  their  hired  celebrities,  that  they 
will  get  their  money's  worth. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  we  buy  books  without  first 
seeing  them,  though  we  prefer  to  borrow ;  but  when  we 
do  buy,  it  is  generally  because  the  author's  reputation, 
or  our  acquaintance  with  his  other  works,  justifies  some 
rashness.  No  man  would  buy  a  set  of  golf  clubs,  nor 
would  any  woman,  we  imagine,  buy  a  hat,  on  the  mere 
strength  of  an  advertisement.  Before  they  pay  their 
money,  people  very  naturally  want  to  know  what  they 
will  get.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  succumb,  not,  perhaps,  without  a  struggle,  to 
the  seductive  appeals  of  these  much  advertised  secret 
remedies.  How  much  greater  then  must  be  the  num- 
ber of  those  restrained  by  prudence  ! 

It  is  often  said  that  good  advertising  creates  a  de- 
mand, but  this  statement  needs  qualifying.  No  adver- 
tising, however  skilful,  could  create  a  demand  for  hair- 
dye  among  bald-headed  men,  or  gramophones  among 
the  deaf.  All  that  advertising  does  is  to  transmute  a 
passing  wish  into  a  fixed,  effectual  desire.  Most  men, 
at  some  time  or  another,  have  wished  that  they  could 
caricature  or  play  the  fiddle,  make  a  good  speech  or 
perform  the  three-card  trick.  But  the  wish  is  fleeting  ; 
other  matters  press  more  closely.  Then  comes  adver- 
tisement in  the  insistent  modern  style  and  recalls  the 
fleeting  thought,  again  and  yet  again,  until  one  day  in 
a  moment  of  weakness  we  write  a  cheque. 

It  is  useless  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  if 
there  are  no  spirits  there;  so  the  huge  financial  success 
of  Pelmanism  reveals  the  fact  that  many  people  are  un- 
comfortably conscious  of  their  mental  shortcomings; 
though  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  they  have  a  dis- 
taste for  severe  or  prolonged  effort ;  their  power  of  con- 
centration is  weakened  by  disuse;  their  memory  is  less 
retentive  than  of  old  ;  their  mind  less  permeable  by  new 


ideas — in  short,  their  brains  are  growing  rusty.  It  is 
to  people  such  as  these  that  Pelmanism  and  other  secret 
remedies  make  appeal.  They  claim,  by  means  of > 
twenty  minutes'  gentle  exercise  daily,  to  change  the 
possessor  of  a  fat  and  flabby  mind  into  a  mental  Her- 
cules.  It  is  all  so  simple  and  so  easy.  Students  like 
it ;  children  cry  for  it ;  and  people  who  have  never  tried 
it  say  how  good  it  is. 

It  must  be  a  feeling  of  sheer  helplessness, 
such  as  drives  a  sick  man  to  quack  remedies 
when  doctors  fail,  that  tempts  so  many  people 
to  risk  their  money  :  and  the  companies  that 
sell  a  course  of  mental  exercises  are  able  to 
charge  enormous  fees,  because  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  teach  have  left  this  field  untilled.  Professional 
teachers  seem  to  think  that  education  stops  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  or,  at  the  latest,  twenty-four.  Unfor- 
tunately, among  average  men,  this  is  but  too  true. 
Some  time  between  these  ages  comes  cramming  for  a 
competitive  examination ;  then  follows  training  for  a 
profession  with  more  examinations  interspersed. 
Memory  becomes  all-important,  and  mind-training 
ceases ;  with  the  great  majority  it  ceases  for  ever,  while 
the  specialisation  demanded  by  most  professions  stunts 
and  narrows  the  intellect.  Some  few,  however,  and 
these  not  usually  the  most  successful — for  the  rising 
man  is  far  too  busy  to  be  aware  of  his  deficiencies — dis- 
cover in  later  years  that  there  are  other  interesting 
things  besides  those  by  which  they  earn  a  living.  They 
try,  perhaps,  to  study  them,  but  only  to  discover  that  a 
mind  long  held  in  bondage  to  one  absorbing  subject 
moves  with  difficulty  in  wider  spheres.  They  feel  the 
need  of  mental  Swedish  exercises  to  make  them  supple. 
Books  on  the  psychology  of  education  are  legion,  and 
by  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  them  a  man 
might  devise  a  scheme  of  training  suited  to  his  needs; 
but  those  with  the  greatest  need  are  least  qualified  to 
do  so,  and  in  despair  they  try  quack  remedies. 

It  is  strange  that  no  recognised  authority  on  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  done  for  the  grown 
man  and  woman  what  is  being  done  so  extensively  and 
well  for  the  growing  child.  There  is  no  Montessori 
method  for  the  middle-aged.  No  expert  advises  them, 
no  one  whose  opinion  carries  weight  has  provided  for 
their  needs.  Whether  Pelmanism  and  kindred  sys- 
tems have  effected  any  good  we  do  not  profess  to 
know ;  but  this  at  least  their  advertisements  have  done 
— they  have  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  would 
gladly  welcome  an  authoritative  work  on  mental  train- 
ing, if  written  in  untechnical  language  and  sold  at  a 
popular  price,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  recog- 
nised authority  in  the  educational  world  will  respond  to 
the  demand. 

TO  FIELD  MARSHAL  LORD  ALLENBY. 
(Horace,  Odes  I  vi.) 

Another  tongue  in  epic  flights 

Will  sing  the  deeds  by  sea  and  land 
Of  warriors  under  your  command, 

My  hero  of  a  hundred  fights. 

Achilles'  unrelenting  ire, 

Odysseus'  shifts  from  sea  to  sea, 
Yourself,  and  fierce  Pelopidae 

Are  all  beyond  my  simple  lyre. 

Not  mine  with  poor  civilian  quill 

So  glorious  a  theme  to  shame, 

For  fear  your  military  fame 
Should  suffer  from  my  want  of  skill. 

Who  claims  Mars'  adamantine  shirt 
Fitly  to  tell,  or  Ajax  made 
Match  of  the  Gods  by  Pallas'  aid 

And  Merion  black  with  Trojan  dirt? 

My  trifling  Muse  as  usual  sings 

Of  leasts  and  lights  with  finger-nails 
Py  maidens  Ueen  against  the  males, 

And  leisurely  philandering*. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

LORD  FRENCH  AND  MR.  ASQUITH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— The  reader  of  Lord  French's  preface  to  his 
sw  edition  of  "  19 1 4  "  is  in  some  peril  of  forgetting 
hat  it  was  that  Lord  French  set  out  to  prove,  in  his 
rst  edition,  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ent.  At  times,  indeed,  the  aim  of  the  preface  seems 
»  be,  not  to  reply  to  controversialists,  but  to  show 
)w  many  eminent  persons  thought  Lord  French  a 
x>d  general  and  a  nice  man.  We  readily  concede 
at,  within  limits,  and  with  lapses,  he  was  both;  but 
indour  compels  us  to  add  that  he  is  a  poor  dialec- 
cian,  and  that  his  habit  of  reeling  off  testimonials  to 
s  own  qualities  recalls  a  quack  advertising  a  patent 
od,  rather  than  a  Field-Marshal  or  a  Viceroy. 

We  forbear  to  criticise  the  new  edition  as  a  military 
cord,  beyond  saying  that  it  leaves  unexplained  most 

the  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  of  his  original 
irrative.  We  noted  some  of  these  in  a  previous 
view,  and  were  interested  to  find  our  estimate  of  them 
infirmed  by  the  leading  British  military  historian, 
he  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  writing  in  the  Observer, 
Jd  that  if  any  book  on  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  con- 
ined  so  many  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  as  Lord 
rench's  first  80  pages,  it  would  very  properly  have 
;en  thrown  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  every  single 
atement  in  it  regarded  with  scepticism.  True,  Lord 
rench  now  charges  Mr.  Fortescue  with  misquoting 
e  text  of  his  book — a  charge  which  would  have 
irried  more  weight  if  Lord  French  had  specified  the 
isquotations.  Let  them  settle  this  point  between 
em.  Meanwhile,  we  remain  persuaded  that  Lord 
rench's  misstatements  must  have  been  grave  and 
lmerous,  to  draw  so  severe  a  condemnation  from  so 
dicial  an  authority. 

We  are,  however,  concerned  not  with  the  book,  but 
imarily  with  its  purpose.    The  preface  is  intended 

corroborate  Lord  French's  original  charges  against 
e  Home  Government.  These  charges  were  (1) 
ilure  to  produce  high  explosive  shell,  and  (2)  undue 
terference  by  Lord  Kitchener  with  Lord  French's 
>erations  in  the  field.     The  first  charge  relates,  not 

inevitable,  but  to  avoidable,  failure  :  to  failure 
msed  by  callous  sloth,  indifference  and  deafness  to 
3rd  French's  appeals.  Mr.  Asquith  has  replied  to 
is  charge,  and  the  preface  contains,  so  far  as  we  can 
dge,  not  a  syllable  in  answer  to  that  reply.  Lord 
rench  does  indeed  state  that  when  Lord  Kitchener 
rote  to  Mr.  Asquith,  that  Lord  French  had  assured 
m  that  he  had  "  as  much  ammunition  as  he  could  use 
r  the  next  forward  movement,"  Lord  Kitchener  was 
ther  lying,  or  had  forgotten  the  facts.  If  this  were 
ue,  it  would  not  follow  that  Mr.  Asquith,  because 
isled  by  Lord  Kitchener,  was  callous  or  slothful ;  nor 
>uld  the  Prime  Minister  be  expected,  when  he  received 
ese  explicit  assurances  from  Lord  Kitchener,  to  reply. 
Are   you   sure   you   are   telling   me   the   truth?  " 

even  to  say  to  Lord  French,  "  Are  you  sure 
at  Lord  Kitchener  is  telling  the  truth?  "  But  is  Lord 
rench's  version  true?      There  is  really  no  means 

determining,  beyond  the  credibility,  as  witnesses, 
Lord    Kitchener  and    Lord    French  respectively. 

will    not    do,    with    the    Daily    Mail,  gratuitously 

assume  that  Lord  Kitchener's  statement  was  false, 
id  I^ord  French's  true  :  nor,  with  The  Times,  that 
>rd  Kitchener's  memory  was  faulty  and  Lord  French's 
reproachable.  It  is  one  man's  statement  against 
lother's,  and  we  fear  Lord  French's  lapses  of  memory 

his  military  memoir  give  little  ground  for  confidence 

his  usual  accuracy.  Lord  French  advances  only 
vo  pieces  of  corroborative  evidence  :  first,  that  his 
ary,  while  recording  the  conversation  with  Kitchener, 
mtains  no  reference  to  shells  :  and  secondly,  that  in  a 
mversation  with  Mr.  Asquith  in  July,  1915,  months 
ter  the  material  events,  he  denied  to  Mr.  Asquith  that 
tells  had  been  referred  to.  As  to  the  first,  Lord 
rench  may  well  be  as  careless  a  diarist  as  he  is  a 
storian  :  and  the  second  point  is  not  relevant,  unless 


we  assume  that  an  allegation  becomes  a  fact  if  repeated 
often  enough  to  different  people. 

Lord  French  makes  great  play  with  two  or  three 
complimentary  letters  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
If,  he  says  in  effect,  I  had  really  contemplated  a  move- 
ment which  would  have  amounted  to  "  leaving  our 
Allies  in  the  lurch,"  how  account  for  the  tone  of  these 
letters?  Yet  it  is  simple  enough.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  one  occasion,  and  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
ceptional strain,  loses  his  head  :  he  recovers  it  within 
a  few  hours,  thanks  to  the  visit  from  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  keeps  it  for  some  time  after.  Mr.  Asquith,  instead 
of  unkindly  reminding  him  of  this  lapse,  assures  him 
(in  terms  perhaps  unnecessarily  flattering)  of  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  Government.  There  is  nothing 
unintelligible  about  this  transaction,  nor  is  there  really 
any  comparison  between  the  circumstances  in  which 
Mr.  Asquith  wrote  his  letters  to  Lord  French,  and  Lord 
French  his  famous  and  far  more  glowing  letter  to  Mr. 
Asquith.  For  when  Lord  French  wrote  the  latter,  he 
considered  Mr.  Asquith  guilty,  not  of  a  solitary  act  of 
misjudgment,  recalled  in  time,  but  of  months  of  sus- 
tained indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  British 
Army  :  he  had  been  manoeuvring,  by  hook  or  crook, 
to  drive  Mr.  Asquith  from  office  :  and  he  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  his  plot  miscarried. 

Lord  French's  statement  that  he  altered  none  of  his 
dispositions  by  reason  of  Lord  Kitchener's  visit  sug- 
gests that  he  varied  neither  his  actual  nor  his  intended 
dispositions.  Is  this  so?  We  strongly  suspect  that 
Lord  French  communicated  to  the  Home  Government 
certain  intended  movements,  which  were  not  yet  actual 
dispositions,  since  they  had  not  yet  matured  in  orders 
to  his  troops  :  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  sent  out  to 
prevent  them  from  so  maturing,  and  that  he  did  so. 

Finally,  we  note  Lord  French's  complaint  that  Mr. 
Asquith  accused  him,  on  hearsay  evidence,  of  gross 
neglect  of  duty  as  an  administrator.  This  refers  to 
Mr.  Asquith's  not  unnatural  assumption  that  Lord 
French  wrote  his  book  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  an 
assumption  which  Lord  French  declares  false.  Every 
word,  it  appears,  was  written  before  he  went  to  Ire- 
land. The  only  possible  inference  from  this  is  that  he 
wrote  it  either  when  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home 
Forces,  or  when  commanding  the  Expeditionary  Force; 
and  that  he  was  devoting  to  polemical  literature  time 
which  might  with  profit  have  been  dedicated  to  defend- 
ing England  or  defeating  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be. 
So  Mr.  Asquith  need  only  have  changed  the  form  of 
his  indictment;  its  substance  remains  true. 

Your  Reviewer. 

p.S. — My  absence  from  town  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  is  the  reason  of  this  belated  letter. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  my  recent  letter  to  your  periodical,  resent- 
ing English  and  French  criticism  of  America,  it  was  not 
my  purpose  to  precipitate  an  embittered  controversy. 
Apparently  my  comment  was  taken  with  acrimonious 
feelings  by  many  Englishmen,  and  some  of  the  letters 
I  received  were  extremely  abusive.  They  came  to  me 
in  vast  numbers  from  all  over  the  globe,  and  prove  be- 
yond peradventure  my  assertion  that  John  Bull  and 
Uncle  Sam  love  each  other  like  the  proverbial  Kilkenny 
cats.  I  am  enclosing  three  of  them  that  are  typical. 
Have  you  the  courage  to  publish  them?    I  trow  not. 

These  letters,  which  I  have  read  with  amusement, 
show  an  amazing  ignorance  of  our  national  characteris- 
tics. Some  of  them  contain  hostile  allusions  to  our 
Senate.  This  is  natural.  It  is  the  prayer  of  millions 
of  sturdy  Americans  that  the  Senate  will  reject  in  toto 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  pact.  Neither 
one  subserve  American  interests,  in  fact  are  at  variance 
with  our  traditions  and  our  very  form  of  government. 
Wilson  in  no  way  represents  America.  The  last  elec- 
tion was  an  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  our  people  to- 
ward him.  He  has  with  his  idealistic  bunk  played  right 
into  the  hands  of  far  shrewder  men,  and  out  of  all  the 
muck  of  the  peace  table  England  has  emerged  trium- 
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phant,  while  Uncle  Sam  is  left  with  the  bag  to  hold. 
No  wonder  those  of  your  readers  w  ho  so  viciously  at- 
tack our  Senate  are  roiled.  Of  course  I  do  not  under- 
rate the  beautiful  altruism  of  England.  She  is  work- 
ing solely  for  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
man,"  with  the  kindly  proviso  that  land  grabbing  in 
no  way  interferes  with  this  celestial  and  beatific  senti- 
ment. England  has  always  been  noted  for  her  unsel- 
fishness. Your  own  poet — Rudyard  Kipling — wrote  a 
very  stirring  appeal  in  which  occurs  the  line,  "  Lest  we 
forget."  Every  Englishman  should  take  that  sincerely 
to  heart,  lest  they  forget  that  it  was  America  that  step- 
ped in  and  saved  them  from  becoming  a  German 
colony.  Imagine  what  would  have  happened  had  we 
remained  out  of  the  war.  Fritz  would  now  be  censor- 
ing your  periodical,  and  William  Hohenzollern,  instead 
of  sawing  wood,  would  be  overlord  to  the  "  vast 
British  Dominions." 

As  a  good  American,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
United  States  Senate  will  refuse  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty,  unless  it  is  separated  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  "  fraud,  delusion  and  snare,"  with 
potentialities  for  mischief  beyond  computation.  Wil- 
son is  politically  too  dead  to  skin.  His  abuse  of  every 
one  w  ho  will  not  subscribe  to  his  political  tenets  is  fast 
alienating-  those  who  have  been  reluctant  to  surrender 
their  faith  in  his  infallibility.  He  should  never  have 
gone  to  Europe.  If  he  had  been  broad  enough  and  less 
self-sufficient,  America  would  have  been  represented 
at  the  peace  conference  by  constitutional  lawyers  who 
would  have  understood  that  it  was  a  grim  business  they 
were  dealing  with  and  not  Utopian  dreams.  I  would 
like  to  know  Lloyd  George's  real  opinion  of  our  "  dip- 
lomatic "  president. 

Anyway,  the  Saturday  Review  must  have  a  large 
circulation,  judging  from  the  number  of  letters  that  I 
received.  And,  singular  to  remark,  these  letters 
proved  by  their  venom  and  exuberant  abuse  the  very 
contention  I  put  forth — that  is,  that  America  and  Eng- 
land will  remain  friends  just  so  long  as  it  is  to  Eng- 
land's financial  interest  to  do  so,  and  that  there  exists, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  no  genuine  good-will  between 
the  two  nations. 

There  is  one  confession  I  will  make,  however,  that 
will  g-ive  pleasure  to  my  critics — I  voted  twice  for 
Woodrow  Wilson.  But  I  have  repented  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  like  thousands  of  others  who  committed 
the  same  folly  will  make  reparation  by  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1920,  when  Woodrow  and  his  aca- 
demic dreams  will  go  to  join  the  dodo.  I  was  in 
Georgia — a  strong  Democratic  state — a  few  days  ago. 
I  found  there  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  against 
Wilson  and  his  League  of  Nations,  and  if  it  is  that  way 
in  Georgia,  imagine  what  it  is  in  the  great  Middle- 
West.  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  the  expression  of 
Henry  Watterson,  the  dean  of  American  jouralism, 
who  ejaculated  "  To  hell  with  the  Hapsburgs  and 
Hohenzo Herns, "  by  saying,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
which  I  am  capable,  "  To  hell  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. ' ' — Respectfully, 

Edward  I.  Wadh. 

6,346,  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago. 

(Enclosure.) 
Edward  I.  Wade,  Esq., 

Oak  Park,  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Wade,— 

1  have  read  your  amusing  letter  of  July  20th.  in 
the  SATURDAY  Review. 

I  am  not  an  Knglishman,  but  a  Canadian  born,  and 
as  we  Canadians  live  nearer  you  Americans  than  the 
English)  we  can  "  size  you  up  "  better  than  they. 

We  consider  you  simply  as  a  nation  of  vulgar  brag- 
garts (your  own  letter  is  proof  of  this),  and  as  only 
paftially  civilized.  >  on  are  a  conglomeration  of  the 
scum  ol  EurQpei  plus  10,000,000  negroes.  A  hundred 
years  from  now  yon  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  rank  as 
a  civilized  nation,  provided  you  give  up  your  bad 
habits,  and  seriously  try  to  reform.  Meanwhile,  your 
time  of  trouble  is  at  hand,  with  your  labour  difficulties 
(Gothpera  is  an  English  Jew),  your  German  Jews,  and 
our  negro  f|iieslion,  and  you  will  have  quite  enough 


to  do  with  your  ow  n  affairs  for  some  time  to  come, 
without  interfering  in  matters  that  do  not  concern  you. 

The  other  nations  will  look  on  with  quiet  amusement 
to  see  how  you  come  out  of  it  all,  if  indeed  you  do  come 
out  of  it. 

It  was  notorious  that  your  Army  organization  in 
France  was  incapable  and  inefficient  (see  certain  de- 
bates in  Congress).  The  only  time  your  troops  had 
any  success  was  when  the  plans  for  attack  were  made 
for  you  by  the  French  staff.  When  you  attempted  to 
go  "on  your  own,"  the  result  was  failure.  I  wonder 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  notice  put  up  by  the  Aus- 
tralians (one  Australian  was  worth  five  Americans) 
where  their  line  joined  yours — "Why  don't  you  join  the 
Australians,  we  feed  our  troops."  And  numbers  op 
your  men  did  desert.  Some  Australian  battalions 
came  out  of  the  line  stronger  than  when  they  went  in. 
Americans  in  dead  Australians'  uniforms  had  joined 
them. 

Vour  politics  are  the  most  corrupt  on  earth,  accord- 
ing to  statements^  in  your  ow  n  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. I  presume  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

At  present  the  U.S.  is  the  most  cordially  hated  na- 
tion on  earth,  not  even  excepting  the  Germans,  who 
arc  merely  stupid,  not  vulgar.  The  British  Empire, 
France  and  Italy  have  only  contempt  for  you  (read  the 
Press;  of  those  countries  for  proof  of  this). 

If  it  pleases  you  to  believe  you  won  the  war,  even 
after  a  very  late  and  bad  start,  by  all  means  go  on  be- 
lieving. It  tickles  your  inordinate  vanity,  and  hurts 
no  one  else.  But  how  about  being  too  proud  to  fight 
until  you  were  kicked  into  it  by  the  Germans? 

Your  Senate  and  its  strutting  nobodies,  are  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  w  orld. 

How  do  you  like  the  picture — as  others  see  you? 
Better  take  the  beam  out  of  your  own,  before  you  tackle 
the  mote  in  the  English  eye. 

It  is  certainly  one  point  in  your  favour  that  you  ap- 
parently read  the  Saturday  Review,  as  well  as  the 
Hearst  "  garbage  gazettes." 

Yours, 

Montreal,  September  3rd,  1919. '  Canadian. 

[This  is  one  of  the  letters  forwarded  to  tis  bv  Mr. 
Wade.— Ed.  S.J?.] 

ABETTING  THE  STRIKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Many  people  must  have  been  surprised  to  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  mass  meeting  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  was  held  in  the  Royal  Albeit 
Hall  on  Saturday  evening-.  The  uses  to  which  this 
building  may  be  put  are  presumably  defined  in  some 
document  having  the  force  of  law.  Is  a  meeting  of 
this  kind  one  of  them?  Even  if  the  proprietors  of  the 
hall  have  a  free  hand  in  such  matters,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  should  consider  themselves  justified  in  making 
money  by  affording  facilities  to  men  who  are  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  hold  the  community  to  ransom. 

I  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  F.  T. 
Woods,  preaching  on  the  strike  to  a  congregation 
which  included  more  than  a  thousand  railwaymen,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "  tin'  nation  as  a  whole  must 
shoulder  the  blame  when  such  a  state  of  affairs  was 
possible." 

It  is  cant  of  this  sort  that  brings  ecclesiastics  into 
contempt. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ci vis. 

September  30th,  ioio- 

'  NATIONAL  GRATITUDE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Revu  W. 

Sir, — A  strong  objection  to  the  League  of  Nation.*? 
and  the  Peace  Treaty  is  that  they  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  this  country  returning  to  its  former  state  of 
"  splendid  isolation."  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  press 
and  politicians  did  not  evince  their  gratitude  to  France 
for  the  pardon  of  Dreyfus  in  some  other  way  than  the 
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promotion  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  If  there  had  been 
no  entente,  and  we  had  to  fight  Germany  alone,  the 
war  would  have- been  a  purely  naval  affair,  and  in  that 
case  Germany  could  hardly  have  inflicted  more  injury 
on  this  country  than  she  managed  to  do  while  it  was 
aided  and  protected  by  the  powerful  fleets  of  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Rumania.  At  any  rate,  we 
should  not  have  accumulated  a  debt  of  eight  thousand 
millions,  and  lost  a  million  of  our  young  men.  But 
most  important  of  all,  we  should  not  have  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  any  Allies,  because  we  should  not  have  bad 
any  allies.  The  feeling  against  us  in  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Belgium,  is  said  to  have  become  so  bitter, 
that  that  portion  of  our  Press  which  is  accustomed  to 
jublish  Continental  Editions,  Russian  Supplements, 
American  editions,  and  French  numbers,  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  increase  our  heavy  load  of  indebtedness 
>y  informing  the  French,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Ru- 
nanians  of  what  we  have  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
ighting  and  money-spending.  Even  our  Jewish  allies 
ire  displaying  unfriendliness.  The  blood  and  money 
:xpended  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  are  forgotten,  ' 
ind  because  the  Government  ignores  Mr.  Zangwill's 
suggestion  that  it  should  evict  the  Arab  population  of 
Palestine,  and  the  demands  of  other  Zionists  that  -1 
ronsiderable  portion  of  Syria  be  ceded  to  Palestine,  we 
ire  threatened  with  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  the  en- 
ire  world. 

Those  who  assume  that  Poland,  France,  Belgium, 
Rumania  and  our  other  allies  will  cherish  any  deeper 
lense  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have  done  for  them  than 
he  Russians  have  displayed  might  consider  the  follow- 
ng  facts  : — 

Many  thousands  of  brave  Englishmen  lost  their  lives, 
ind  a  good  deal  of  English  money  was  spent,  in  help- 
ag  the  Dutch  to  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Neverthe- 
ess,  a  half-century  later,  when  they  had  become  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  most  powerful  at 
ea,  they  treated  us  so  badly  that  we  had  to  fight  them. 

We  sent  men  and  money  to  assist  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany  in  their  Thirty  Years'  War  with  the 
Catholics.  Vet  it  is  the  Protestant  portion  of  Ger- 
nany,  rather  than  the  Catholic  portion,  which  has  ex- 
libited  the  greater  ill-will  towards  us. 

Much  British  blood  and  money  was  expended  in  as- 
isting  Prussia  in  her  Seven  Years'  War  with  Austria 
nd  France.  But  for  this  assistance,  she  would  pro- 
iably  have  been  wiped  off  the  map.  Subsequently,  we 
inanced  her  in  her  fight  w  ith  Napoleon,  and  all  we  got 
or  it  was  her  hatred. 

Thousands  of  British  lives  were  lost,  and  many  mil- 
ions  of  money  expended,  in  protecting  our  American 
olonies  from  French  aggression.  Yet  a  few  years 
fter,  the  French  danger  being  removed,  these  same 
olonies  declared  their  independence,  and  in  alliance 
nth  France  waged  war  against  us. 

Many  Englishmen  gave  their  lives  and  money  in 
iclping  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  to  cast  off  the  Turkish 
oke,  yet  only  the  presence  of  the  British  Fleet  pre- 
ented  them  from  joining  the  Central  Powers. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  we  went  to  war  with  Russia  in 
lefence  of  the  Turks,  who  repaid  us  by  taking  the  side 
>f  our  enemies,  and  we  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
iloofl  and  treasure  in  helping  the  Spanish  to  fight  the 
rren<h,  while  many  Englishmen  gave  their  lives  in 
lelping  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  gain  their 
reedom.  If  these  countries  have  not  manifested  their 
gratitude  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  probably  because  they 
ave  not  thus  far  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banistkr. 

40,  Mazenod  Avenue,  Quex  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W6. 

A  MEDIAEVAL  STRIKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SfR, — Like  a  great  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Middle  Ages  was 
period  of  profound  darkness,  but  that  at  length  eer- 
ain  luminaries,  who  shall  be  nameless,  began  to  shine 
n  the  eastern  heaven,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the 
;reat    world    (England    especially),    bathed    in  such 


radiance  as  it  had  never  seen,  went  careering  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change,  leaping  from  improvement 
to  improvement,  from  progress  to  progress,  till  at  last, 
I  suppose,  it  plunged  with  one  wild  bound  into  the 
Millenium,  promised  to  us  by  the  great  Welsh  conjurer, 
Ninepence-for-fourpence,  of  which  we  are  all  experienc- 
ing the  excellent  effects  at  the  present  time. 

With  some  such  thoughts  as  these  passing  through 
my  head,  I  opened  a  life  of  Brunelleschi  and  proceeded 
to'read  the  story  of  that  epoch-making  event — the  con- 
struction of  the  great  dome  of  the  cathedral  at 
Florence.  It  appears  that,  while  the  dome  was  being 
built,  there  was  a  strike,  the  workmen  declaring  that 
unless  they  received  more  money  they  would  not  go  up 
to  the  cupola.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  dismiss 
them,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  others,  who,  after 
short  instruction,  showed  themselves  quite  equal  to 
their  task.  The  "  nonplussed  masters  of  the  trowel,' 
as  Brunelleschi  dared  to  call  the  strikers,  loitered 
about  disconsolately  for  some  time,  and  then  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  great  architect  offering  to  return  on 
his  own  terms.  Brunelleschi  kept  them  in  suspense 
for  several  weeks  and  at  last  consented  to  re-engage 
some  of  them  at  a  lower  salary  than  before. 

Who  does  not  sigh  in  the  complexities  of  modern 
civilisation  for  the  simplicity  of  these  early  centuries? 
Who  does  not  sometimes  suspect  that  this  word  "  pro- 
gress," as  it  is  commonly  used,  does  not  necessarily 
connote  any  real  improvement  at  all?  I  am  not  com- 
plaining of  the  perhaps  inevitable  development  of 
things,  but  at  any  rate,  if  we  have  to  put  up  with  it, 
we  need  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  into  believing 
that  the  human  race  is  always  bettering  itself,  or  that 
in  the  material  and  social  world,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  there  is  ahead  of  us  any  state  of  perfection 
to  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

T.  Percy  Armstrong. 

DETERMINATION  TO  BE  SELFISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — That  many  people  should  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  justice  that  Ireland  should  have  "  self-deter- 
mination "  is  right  and  proper  enough;  but  that  Trade- 
LJnionists — who  are  now  refusing  self-determination  to 
England — should  insist  upon  self-determination  .for 
Ireland,  is  to  show  the  cloven  hoof  too  clearly.  They 
defend  themselves  by  showing  that  their  delegates  as- 
sembled represent  several  million  wage-earners.  But 
they  do  not  represent  them,  they  onlv  represent  a  part 
of  them.  A  delegate  is  like  a  Member  of  Parliament  : 
in  theory  the  Member  represents  a  district,  in  fact  he 
only  represents  those  who  voted  for  him.  If  we  deduct 
those  who  voted  against  him,  it  w  ill  be  found  generally 
that  he  represents  little  more  than  half  the  voters  of  the 
district. 

So  it  is  presumably  with  delegates,  i.e.,  when  there 
is  any  genuinely  secret  ballot.  Even  if  this  were  not 
so,  the  great  majority  of  citizens  do  not  belong  to 
unions — vast  numbers  of  wage-earners  even  do  not. 

Yet  Trade-Unionists  tell  us  that  a  section  of  their 
body  intend  to  use  their  strategic  position  for  the  for- 
cible "  imposition  of  their  will  "  upon  their  fellow 
citizens,  to  the  stultification  of  popular  government 
and  of  the  "self-determination"  of  England. 

The  Socialists  too  on  their  part  are  anxious  that  Ire- 
land should  become  "  self-determined,"  and  a  glorious 
independent  nation.  Seeing  that  all  the  principal 
Socialist  writers  have  argued  and  worked  with  all  their 
force  against  the  idea  of  "  Nations,"  one  finds  oneself 
in  the  presence  of  a  contradiction.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  the  revolutionary  section  of  the  Trade-LJnion  - 
ists  (for  the  moment  somewhat  in  fashion)  nor  the 
Socialists,  care  in  the  least  degree  for  liberty,  or  for  na- 
tional "  self-determination  "  in  the  abstract.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  desire  it  for  Ireland,  because  they 
suppose  and  hope  that  an  independent  Ireland  (mani- 
pulated by  themselves),  will  be  a  source  of  difficulty 
and  danger  to  the  British  State. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

September  19th,  1  q  1 9.  E,  F.  B.  Fell. 
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RATIONING  FOR  THE  STRIKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Food  Controller,  or 
to  any  member  of  the  present  Government,  that  the 
new  rationing  of  food  is  a  guarantee  that  the  strikers 
shall  not  suffer,  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
community,  from  any  shortage  in  the  nation's  food, 
which  their  wicked  action  may  have  brought  about? 
Could  anything  be  more  conducive  to  a  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  strike?  Are  we  even  sure  that  these 
strikers  are  not,  in  some  places,  partakers  of  the  "  un- 
employment dole"  ? 

It  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  when  so 
many  innocent  persons  are  involved — even  amongst  the 
strikers — but,  surely,  some  method  might  be  contrived 
whereby  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime — for  this  it  has  been 
shown  to  amount  to — when  punishment  comes  to  be 
measured  out-  to  them,  should  be  made  to  suffer  more 
heavily  at  least  than  their  victims.  Surely,  no  one  can 
have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  them  for  the  wanton 
unreasonableness  of  their  present  action,  and  for  the 
fiendish  cruelty  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 
Witness  the  pathetic  conditions  in  which  the  helpless 
horses,  stock  and  poultry,  travelling  on  the  railways  at 
the  time  the  men  were  called  out,  have  been  left  to  their 
fate,  without  food  or  water.  And  yet  when  they  seek 
to  impose  the  same  fiendish  cruelty  upon  every  member 
of  the  community — man,  woman,  and  child — they  are 
to  have  their  full  share  of  that  food  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  wreck  ! 

Is  our  Government  never  to  learn  any  lesson  from 
history,  or  even  from  recent  past  events? 

Is  not  this  but  a  piece  of  that  same  extraordinary  in- 
eptitude on  the  part  of  those  supposed  to  be  carrying  on 
our  wars  for  the  national  welfare  and  success,  as  was 
shown  in  the  Boer  War,  when  by  taking  care  of  the 
families — women  and  children — of  the  enemy,  it  en- 
abled their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  relieved  of 
those  cares  and  responsibilities  which  have  so  strong  an 
influence  in  inducing  the  cessation  of  war,  to  prolong 
their  resistance  for  another  year  or  two? 

Again,  was  not  the  same  ineptitude  shown,  when  the 
efficiency  of  our  naval  blockade  was  so  attenuated  and 
relaxed  in  Germany's  favour,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
continue  the  war  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  result- 
ing in  an  appalling  loss  to  our  own  people  and  Allies 
in  life  and  treasure,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  the 
present  great  disturbance  and  unrest  in  the  labour 
world  ? 

And  now  that  the  war  is  over — or  is  supposed  to  be 
— is  it  not  Germany,  rather  than  our  own  people,  that 
is  being  supplied  from  our  scanty  stock  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  existence? 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  when,  as  must  happen,  the 
present  strikers  have  had  enough  of  it,  even  of  food, 
the  same  weak  and  foolish  measures  will  be  fol- 
lowed, to  encourage  the  next  dissatisfied  group  of 
Trade  Unionists  in  a  strike? 

Before  that  happens  may  not  another  remedy  be 
tried?  Let  Parliament  repeal  that  last  iniquitous 
Trade  Union  Act  by  which  the  funds  of  the  wrong- 
doers is  exempted  from  any  liability  for  their  wrongful 
acts.  Let  greater  courage  be  shown  in  administering 
what  powers  we  now  have  in  putting  down  these  per- 
nicious incitements  to  sedition  and  other  crimes.  1 1 
these  powers  are  not  sufficient,  then  let  Parliament 
strengthen  them,  and  above  all,  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Government  to  carry  them  out.  Surely  the 
Government  is  now  strong  enough,  backed  by  the 
almost  universal  feeling  of  indignation  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  strike  have  called  forth  in  the  coun- 
try, to  do,  as  they  have  the  power  to  do,  as  the  prac- 
tical owners  of  the  railways,  to  notify  their  employees 
that  if  they  do  not  return  to  their  duty  within  48  hours, 
they  will  be  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  the 
very  numerous  honest  and  capable  men  that  are  still 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  unemployed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Udal. 

Conservative  Club,  S.W. 
29th  September,  1919. 


REVIEWS 

THOSE  VICTORIANS  ! 

Some  Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters.      By  Edmund 
Gosse,  C.B.     Heinemann.     7s.  6d. 

IF  anyone  is  qualified  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  Victorian  Age,  it  is  surely  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  its  nursling  and  favourite  child,  or  one  of  them. 
In  times  when  a  few  slushy  lines  in  a  daily  paper  are 
more  prized  by  publisher  and  bookseller  than  the  most 
thoughtful  and  informative  review,  Mr.  Gosse  shall 
receive  all  honour  at  our  hands,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
letters  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  criticism  rather  than 
creation,  if  indeed  genuine  criticism  be  not  creative  : 
it  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  creation  as  oxygen  to  the 
blood.  Within  our  compass  we  can  of  course  do  no 
more  than  select  a  few  of  the  topics  which  have  diverted 
Mr.  Gosse  and  his  large  body  of  readers. 

Bulwer  Lytton  and  Disraeli  were  contemporaries, 
friends,  and  rival  novelists  of  great  vogue  in  the  Early 
Victorian  period.  The  historical  novels  have  always 
seemed  to  us  Bulwer's  best  work,  the  4  Last  of  the 
Barons,'  for  instance,  on  which  great  historical  erudi- 
tion has  been  expended,  with  the  result  that  we  get 
unforgettable,  if  fanciful,  portraits  of  Henry  VI,  Ed- 
ward IV,  Warwick,  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  With 
the  exception  of  '  Eugene  Aram,'  the  other  novels  are 
spoiled  for  us  by  super-sentimentality  and  affectation, 
e.g.,  'Pelham.'  Bulwer  Lytton's  rich  vocabulary  and 
versatile  industry  secure  for  him  a  literary  position 
which  even  his  personal  character  cannot  obliterate. 

Just  before  the  war  two  books  appeared  which  were 
smothered  in  the  hurry  and  horror  of  the  time.  One 
was  the  story  of  Rosina  Lady  Lytton,  edited  by  S.  M. 
Ellis,  and  the  other  was  Lord  Lytton's  Life  of  his 
grandfather.  Mr.  Gosse  reverts  to  the  subject,  which 
we  briefly  alluded  to  some  weeks  ago,  calling  forth  the 
extraordinary  letter  published  last  week  from  Mr. 
Frost,  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's.  The  following  facts 
are,  we  fear,  but  too  clearly  established  against  Bulwer 
Lytton.  (1)  He  did  not  seduce  his  neighbour's  wife, 
but  his  own,  before  marriage.  (2)  After  mar- 
riage he  violently  assaulted  his  wife,  either  by 
kicking  or  biting.  Mr.  Frost  pleads  that  the 
bite  was  probably  only  a  little  one.  (3)  His  only 
daughter,  a  girl  of  20,  died  of  some  fever  in  a  Bromp- 
ton  lodging  house,  with  no  relative  near  her.  (4)  He 
kidnapped  his  separated  wife  by  stratagem  and  force, 
and  had  her  placed  in  a  private  asylum,  from  which 
after  three  weeks'  detention  she  was  released.  (5)  After 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  Lytton  property,  and  when  he 
must  have  been  earning  thousands  by  his^  novels,  he 
allowed  his  wife  just  £400  a  year,  less  income-tax. 
We  leave  the  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's  to  make  the 
best  of  these  facts,  which  are  all  set  forth  in  the  book 
of  S.  M.  Ellis,  and  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  contradicted. 

Mr.  Gosse  does  rather  less  than  justice,  in  our  iudg- 
ment,  to  Disraeli's  novels.  Disraeli  had,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
points  out,  three  periods:  the  early  or  extra-parlia- 
mentary period,  the  ten  years  before  he  entered  Par- 
liament in  1837;  the  middle  period,  the  ten  years  after 
his  election,  when  he  was  "on  the  make,"  to  borrow 
a  modern  phrase;  and  the  final  period,  when,  after 
having  been  Prime  Minister  he  generously  gave  the 
world  the  fruits  of  his  maturity.  The  novels  of  the 
first  period,  'Vivian  Grey.'  'The  Young  Duke, ( 
'  Henrietta  Temple,'  '  Venetia,'  '  Contarmi  Fleming, 
are  the  productions  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  writing 
from  the  outside,  and  are  full  of  animal  spirits  and 

audacious  paradoxes  (mostly  untrue),  but  are  tiresomj 
to  us  by  reason  of  their  unreality,  affectation,  and 
super-sentimentality.      'Contarini    Fleming     is  the 

I, test  and  the  best  of  this  period.     Besides  the  novels, 
there  are  'The  Runnvmede  Letters.'  written  for  tl 
d 


dailv  press,  and  far  better  than  the  '  Letters' of  Junius 
in   the   line   of  unscrupulous   and    flashing  invective. 
n„.   |i,,1e   volume   containing   '  Popanilla,       Ixion  in 

Heave.,/  and  'The  Infernal  Marriage'  is  not  suffij 
eiently  known.     In  the  way  of  fanciful  satire  it  is  one 
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of  the  best  things  in  the  language.  The  middle  period 
(1840  to  1849)  was  the  meridian  of  Disraeli's  intellec- 
tual power,  and  produced  the  trilogy  'Coningsby,' 
4  Sibyl  '  and  '  Tancred,'  and  'Lord  George  Bentinck's 
Life.'  Apart  from  the  social  satire  and  the  political 
philosophy,  the  stories,  or  plots,  of  '  Coningsby  '  and 
of  '  Sibyl '  have  always  struck  us  as  remarkably  good, 
barring  the  description  of  the  Lancashire  working  folk 
in  the  latter,  which  is  stilted  and  absurd.  The  earlier 
part  of  '  Tancred  '  is  in  Disraeli's  happiest  vein 
of  satire,  but  the  part  about  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Jews  bores  us.  The  third  period  gave  us  '  Lothair ' 
and  '  Endymion.'  As  Mr.  Gosse  notes,  "  the  general  " 
missed  the  delicate  satire  of  the  attack  on  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  it  was  too  subtle  for  the  critics  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Gosse  had  apparently  no  space  to  deal  with  '  Endy- 
mion,' the  last,  the  most  pathetic,  and  sometimes  the 
wisest  and  wittiest  of  the  novels,  written  within  a  year 
of  the  statesman's  death.  No  Prime  Minister  before 
Disraeli  gave  us  two  novels,  and  none  will  do  so  again, 
in  all  probability. 

There  is  luck  in  the  author's  trade,  as  in  others. 
Never  was  such  a  lucky  book  as  '  Eminent  Victorians  ' 
by  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey.  Mr.  Asquith  happened  to 
read  it  just  before  he  delivered  his  Romanes  Lecture 
at  Oxford,  and  mentioned  it  with  approval.  Whatever 
people  may  think  of  his  politics,  none  dispute  Mr. 
Asquith 's  taste.  He  made  Mr.  Strachey's  fortune,  as 
surely  as  George  III  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  Burke 
by  saying  that  ever)-  gentleman  should  read  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  French  Revolution.  Not  that  '  Eminent 
Victorians  '  did  not  merit  its  success,  for  as  someone 
wisely  observed,  "  there  may  be  merit  without  eleva- 
tion, but  there  is  hardly  ever  elevation  without  merit." 
Mr.  Strachey's  four  essays  are  the  best  biographies 
that  have  appeared  since  Walter  Bagehot  ceased  to 
write;  but  being  cynical,  and  Gibbonian  in  style  and 
point  of  view,  they  aroused  a  good  deal  of  anger. 
A  note  of  flippancy  is  struck  in  the  Introduction,  when 
the  author  says  it  may  be  easier  to  live  a  good  life  than 
to  write  one ;  but  the  offence  is  greater  when  the  solemn 
reputations  of  such  personages  as  Manning,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  General  Gordon  are 
sapped  by  the  solemn  sneer  of  this  twentieth  century 
stripling.  We  agree  with  most  people  in  thinking 
the  essay  on  Dr.  Arnold  unworthy  of  the  other  three, 
not  because  it  is  irreverent  or  ironical,  but  because  it 
misses  its  mark  and  is  dull.  Idealists  and  pietists 
simply  refuse  to  believe  in  the  brandy  bottle  of  Gordon  ; 
and  we  think  it  probable — the  point  can't  be  decided 
without  much  evidence  not  producible  at  present — that 
Mr.  Strachey  is  unjust  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  repre- 
senting him  as  leaving  Egypt  and  Gordon  to  his  fate 
without  a  twinge.  The  Barings  are  a  cold-blooded 
race ;  but  we  acquit  the  first  Lord  Cromer  of  deliber- 
ately escaping  to  London  from  "a  madman  at  the  end 
of  a  wire."  Mr.  Gosse  is  more  than  just,  if  Mr. 
Strachey  is  less  so;  for  we  can't  share  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Lord  Cromer  as  a  critic  and  essayist  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary.  On  the  contrary, 
we  thought  the  articles  signed  "C."  quite  common- 
place, and  grieved  to  see  a  great  man  of  action  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  twaddling  hack.  But  Mr.  Strachey's 
finest  stroke  has  escaped  Mr.  Gosse  :  for  who  that  has 
read  it  can  forget  the  description  of  Gladstone's 
stiffening  rage  as  he  received  the  news  of  Gordon's 
refusal  to  leave  Khartoum?  Mr.  Gosse's  essays  on 
Sterne  and  the  two  Wartons  are  pure  belles  lettres, 
but  of  the  best  brand,  though  nobody  shall  ever  per- 
suade us  that  '  Tristam  Shandy  '  is  witty,  or  humor- 
ous, or  pathetic,  or  anything  but  the  most  unreadable 
book  in  the  language. 

PERILS  BY  STRIKES. 

Democracy.      By    Shaw    Desmond.      Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    6s.  net. 

Till--  topical  character  of  this  novel  will  doubtless 
attract  many  readers,  and  they  will  be  agreeably 
relieved  to  find  that  throughout  the  book  no  section 
of  the  Police  or  the  Army  fails  to  obey  orders  or  goes 
on  strike.    The  scene  opens  with  a  meeting  of  the 


Middle  Classes,  gathered  together  to  combat  the  Red 
Peril  by  forming  an  anti-Socialist  Federation.  Denis 
Destin,  who  has  democratic  sympathies,  is  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  meeting  for  remarks  that  are  con- 
sidered blasphemous.  He  loses  home  and  employ- 
ment, but,  thanks  to  an  introduction  to  an  editor  from 
a  democratic  duchess,  he  is  able  to  earn  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  occasional  journalism.  Meanwhile  he  is 
establishing  a  position  in  the  labour  world  by  a  cease- 
less flow  of  speeches  in  favour  of  Direct  Action.  He 
gradually  becomes  the  right-hand  man  of  Creegan,  the 
true  hero  of  the  story,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Direct 
Actionists.  Creegan  favours  the  strike  and  the  barri- 
cade, instead  of  the  ineffectual  methods  of  political 
action.  His  view  is  that  Capital,  by  controlling  the 
police  and  the  army,  has  the  big  stick  with  which  in 
any  dispute  it  can  bludgeon  Labour.  Therefore  force 
must  be  met  by  force,  and  not  by  talk  in  Parliament 
and  arbitration  meetings.  A  disastrous  sectional 
strike  and  the  distress  following  a  great  war  persuade 
him  of  the  necessity  of  organising  a  general  strike. 
After  many  vicissitudes  and  internal  difficulties  and  dis- 
ruptions in  labour  politics,  the  general  strike  is  at  last 
arranged,  and  society  is  taken  most  uncomfortably  by 
surprise.  Destin  is  alarmed  lest  it  prove  impossible 
to  carry  the  strike  through  peacefully.  He  sees  that 
if  there  is  any  conflict  with  troops  the  strike  will  go 
down  in  helpless  murder.  But  Creegan  is  fanatically 
fixed  on  a  fight.  Creegan,  besides  being  a  visionary,  is 
also  an  autocrat.  Convinced  of  the  victorious  might 
of  Democracy  as  championed  by  himself,  and  heeding 
neither  dissuasion  nor  desertion,  he  goes  forward  reck- 
lessly to  his  inevitable  end. 

The  catastrophe  comes  when  the  Government  is 
sending  a  convoy  of  food  under  escort  through  London. 
Creegan  attempts  to  rush  the  troops  with  his  motley 
band  of  Invincibles.  Many  of  his  misguided  followers 
are  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  himself  is  shot  through 
the  chest.  An  attempt  by  his  friends  to  get  him  away 
into  safety  fails  because  a  disillusioned  and  infuriated 
crowd  seize  him  and  crucify  him. 

The  story  as  a  whole  would  have  been  more  powerful 
if  it  had  been  more  compressed.  To  take  a  single 
instance — right  in  the  midst  of  the  events  of  the  general 
strike,  when  the  story  should  move  swiftly,  the  action 
is  interrupted  by  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  trial  of  the 
leader  of  the  Craft-Platonist  Socialists  on  a  charge  of 
unnatural  vice.  The  trial  is  attended  by  Destin  and 
his  betrothed  (who  always  had  a  fine  contempt  for  the 
conventions),  and  the  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  be  "  con- 
fined for  twenty  years"!  There  are  also  long  florid 
disquisitions  throughout  the  book  which  merely  irritate 
the  reader  by  distracting  his  attention  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this. 
Creegan  stands  out  as  a  powerful  and  well-drawn 
character  and  gives  the  story  some  of  the  elements  of 
tragedy. 

ENGLAND'S  DEBT  TO  THE  QUAKERS. 

The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism.  By  William  C. 
Braithwaite.  Introduction  .by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 
Macmillan.     15s.  net. 

THE  tree  of  freedom  grows  slowly.  The  very  con- 
ception of  freedom  enlarges  as  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened,  and  the  actions  of  men  are  ever 
struggling  to  overtake  it.  The  majority  at  any  one 
time,  blind  to  the  future  ideal,  remains  fairly  satisfied 
with  the  freedom  already  attained,  regarding  it  as  a 
natural  inheritance.  Some,  better  instructed,  accord 
thanks  and  praise  to  the  protestants  and  fighters  of  the 
past,  but  join  the  majority  in  condemning  those  who  by 
word  or  deed  cast  doubt  on  the  present  fitness  of  things, 
and  in  suppressing  all  disturbers  of  their  comfortable 
peace.  None  the  less,  it  is  in  his  eternal  struggle  that 
man's  glory  lies;  the  honours  are  with  the  prophets 
and  martyrs,  not  with  the  "  damned  compact  major- 
ity." The  boast  of  such  liberty  of  thought,  of  expres- 
sion, or  of  action  as  we  in  Britain  now  possess  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  suffer  in  the 
same  cause.  Little  enough  did  the  nation  as  a  whole 
do  to  earn  it.    It  is  well  that  such    a   book   as  Mr. 
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Braithw  aite's,  moderate  in  expression  and  judic  ial  in 
tone,  should  remind  us  of  the  early  sufferings  of  the 
Quakers.  The  world  at  large  has  a  vague  idea  that 
Quakers  were  plain  in  dress,  plain  in  speech,  and  plain 
in  dealing,  proving  abundantly  in  business  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  and  always  preferring  peace  to  con- 
tention. It  may  surprise  that  world  to  read  how  this 
inoffensive  body  of  Friends  was  persecuted  by  a  na- 
tion just  restored  from  Puritan  rigour  to>  contentment 
in  its  cakes  and  ale.  If  they  chose  to  meet  in  silence, 
or  even  to  quake,  or  groan,  or  melt  into  tears  as  one  or 
another  bore  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  what 
harm  was  done?  But  when  in  face  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  1661  they  persisted  in  assembling,  they  were  im- 
prisoned to  the  number  of  4,230  within  a  few  weeks. 
After  the  Quaker  Act  of  1662,  we  read  of  seven  score 
crow  ded  into  Newgate  during  the  hot  summer  :  "  in 
the  night  we  all  lodged  in  one  room  "  ;  between  the  cen  - 
tral oaken  pillar  and  the  wall  "  we  fastened  our  ham- 
mocks, quite  round  the  room,  and  in  three  degrees  one 
over  the  other  .  .  and  under  the  lower  rank  were 
laid  beds  upon  the  floor,  in  which  the  sick  and  such 
weak  persons  as'  could  not  get  into  the  hammocks  lay." 
During  the  long  cold  w  inter  of  1664/5  the  leader, 
George  Fox,  lay  at  Lancaster  gaol  "  in  a  smoky  tower, 
w  here  the  smoke  of  the  other  rooms  came  up  and  stood 
as  dew  upon  the  w  alls,  where  it  rained  in  also  upon  my 
bed  .  .  and  my  body  swelled  with  the  cold." 
"  Abundance  of  them,"  wrote  Baxter,  "  died  in  prison 
and  yet  they  continued  their  assemblies  still.  .  Yea, 
many  turned  Quakers,  because  the  Quakers  kept  their 
meetings  openly  and  went  to  prison  for  it  cheerfully. 

And  the  poor  deluded  souls  would  sometimes 
meet  only  to  sit  still  in  silence."  But  "  My  masters," 
said  Orlando  Bridgeman,  charging  the  Grand  Jury. 
"  they  may  speak  to  one  another,  though  not  with  or  by 
auricular  sound,  but  by  a  cast  of  the  eye,  or  a  motion 
of  the  head  or  foot,  &c. "  In  any  case  this  is  "  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England." 
The  sentence  was  banishment,  but  the  sailors  refused 
to  go,  and  instead  put  the  Quakers  ashore,  who  then 
gave  themselves  up  again  and  stayed  in  prison  for 
seven  years.  Such  trials  and  sentences  were  many, 
but  few  shipmasters  would  give  a  passage.  One  at 
last,  "  lying  Fudge,"  master  of  the  Black  Eagle,  an- 
chored in  Bugby's  Hole,  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  from 
the  Tower- (for  his  sailors  would  lend  no  hand),  drag- 
ged, kicked,  punched,  and  tumbled  37  men  and  18 
women  into  his  hold.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Plague. 
Half  the  prisoners  died  before  the  ship  made  the 
Downs.  The  crew  struck.  Fudge  was  arrested  for 
debt,  but  under  a  fresh  master  the  ship  managed  to 
reach  Plymouth  after  many  months.  Leaving  there 
she  was  snapped  up  by  a  Dutch  privateer,  then  driven 
by  storm  round  Ireland  to  Bergen,  and  after  two 
months  reached  Holland,  where  the  Friends  were  set  at 
liberty  and  helped  back  to  England. 

Meetings  were  not  the  only  grievance  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  Quakers  objected  to  swearing  in  any  form, 
so  they  were  provided  with  every  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  objections,  above  all  being  asked  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  A  second  refusal  exposed 
them  to  the  penalties  of  praemunire,  by  which  their  es- 
tates were  forfeited.  The  application  of  this  irrelevant 
statute  was  so  simple,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  worth 
while  to  drag  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  against  the  Sep- 
aratists, with  its  ultimate  penalty  of  death.  This  in- 
deed was  tried,  but  ways  of  escape  were  generally 
found,  and  in  one  case  the  indictment  was  quashed  by 
no  less  a  judge  than  Jeffreys.  Not  SO  much  was  made 
of  I  he  Quaker  refusal  to  pay  tithes,  since  these  w  ere 
easily  recoverable  by  distraint.  The  clergy,  however, 
Often  preferred  to  carry  such  cases  to  the  higher  courts 
in  older  to  involve  their  opponents  in  the  heaviest  possi- 
ble expense.    From  [696  to  1736  over  1,000  Friends 

were  thus  prosecuted,  of  whom  30a  were  imprisoned, 
and  nine  died  in  prison.  "  In  ten  Selected  eases  £900 
had  been  taken  in  respect  of  original  demands  amount- 
ing altogether  to 

In  just'ue  lo  the  national  character,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  persecution  was  mainly  political. 

The  mOSt  virulent  of  bishops  could  have  done  little  had 
not    the    minds   of    the    authorities   been    in  constant 


tremor.  Whether  it  was  Charles  in  fear  of  Crom- 
wellians,  James  in  fear  of  William,  or  William  of 
James;  whether  French  domination,  Papal  Supremacy, 
or  Puritan  resurgence  were  the  bugbear,  there  was  a 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  in  which  storms 
were  easily  raised  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  force 
of  the  persecuting  wind  varied  with  the  political  baro- 
meter. Any  meeting — even  a  silent  one — might  be  the. 
source  of  conspiracy.  Secretly  conveyed  letters  could 
treat  of  nothing  but  plots.  Every  means  of  suppres- 
sion was  justified  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  Had 
the  people  itself  shared  the  views  of  its  governors 
tilings  might  have  gone  yet  harder  with  the  Quakers. 
But  instead  of  mobbing  there  was  sympathy.  Even 
judges  "  could  wish  the  law  was  otherwise,"  and  the 
average  Englishman  "  would  to  God  they  w  ould  either 
conform,  or  be  more  wise  and  not  be  catched  !  " 
(Pepys'  Diary). 

But,  as  always,  the  persecuted  body  was  strength- 
ened by  persecution.  Never  was  its  unity  or  its  spir- 
itual force  greater.  With  increase  of  toleration  came 
increase  of  riches,  but  slackness  in  sowing  the  seed ; 
peace  engendered  quietism  and  quietism  sank  into 
formalism  ;  the  inward  testimony  gave  place  to  the  out- 
ward sign.  The  unity  formerly  maintained  by  itinerant 
preachers  was  now  a  matter  of  organisation,  and  dis- 
cipline checked  vitality.  It  was  recognised  that  the 
young  might  be  "  traditional  Quakers  "  devoid  of  inde- 
pendent conviction,  but  the'attempt  to  call  for  this  be- 
fore thev  were  admitted  to  membership  proved  as 
futile  as  similar  forms  in  other  religious  bodies.  Pres- 
sure induces  contraction,  and,  as  Mr.  Braithwaite 
finely  puts  it,  "  the  w  alls  and  windows  of  their  Church 
began  to  shut  them  out  from  the  wider  world  and  the 
full  sunshine.  Naturally,  too,  the  precision  of  tenets 
and  practices  resulted  in  controversies  and  dissentions. 
Painful  though  some  of  these  were,  they  were  signs  of 
life,  bearing  witness  to  an  earnest  spirit.  The  pro- 
blem for  the  Quakers,  as  for  all  Churches,  was  to 
adapt  to  the  necessities  of  human  society  that  King- 
dom of  Christ  which,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  wrote,  is 
"free,  comprehensive,  universal  .  .  has  no  sacred 
davs  or  seasons,  no  special  sanctuaries  .  .  and 
above  all  has  no  sacerdotal  system."  Their  history, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Braithwaite  carries  it,  shows  a  gradual 
declination  from  that  ideal.  That  they  ever  showed  its 
possibility  may  some  day  seem  to  be  the  greatest  ser- 
vice they  have  rendered  to  mankind. 

Althoueh  the  so-called  Toleration  Act  of  1689  ex- 
emoted  "  Their  Maiesties'  Protestant  subjects,  dissent- 
ing from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of 
certain  laws,"  the  Quakers  still  suffered  under  some 
disabilities.  Manv  of  these  were  of  their  ow  n  contriv- 
ing. Their  peculiar  application  of  the  precent  "  Sw  ear 
not  at  all  "  to  oaths  before  a  justice  hindered  them 
from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  Fox, 
though  he  could  enjoy  his  pipe  and  a  glass  of  wine  and 
sent  his  wife  a  niece  of  crimson  cloth  to  line  her  cloak, 
did  not  think  it  consistent  -that  Ouakers  should  put 
on  the  gowns  and  strange  habits  of  common-councillors 
and  others,  or  join  in  aldermanic  feasts.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  could  order  such 
matters  in  their  own  way,  Quakers  could  and  did  take 
their  share  in  the  work  of  government  ;  but  bv  this  sac- 
rifice to  what  we  must  regard  as  form  rather  than 
spirit  their  own  country  was  the  loser.  Fortunately 
the  paths  of  social  service  remained  open  to  them.  The 
Ouakers  of  those  davs  initiated  admirable  experiments 
in  education;  manual  training  and  the  study  of  nature 
were  urged  bv  Penn  and  others  in  words  that  fore- 
shadow the  pronouncements  of  recent  Committees; 
they  would  make  "  men.  not  scholars."  We  have  to 
thank  them  too  for  the  increased  commercial  integrity 
that  has  built  up  our  national  credit,  for  the  fixing  of 
retail  prices  as  opposed  to  chaffering,  for  opposing  by 
their  example  the  truck  system  of  payment,  and  for  set- 
ting a  high  Standard  in  their  treatment  of  work-people. 
The  care  of  their  own  poor  naved  the  way  for  a  gen- 
eral system  of  poor-relief,   just   as  their  provision  of 

occupation  for  prisoners  led  on  t<>  their  later  labours 
for  the  improvement  of  prisonsi  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law.  Whether  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
cloth-merchant,  John    Bcllers,    had    much  immediate 
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effect  seems  doubtful;  he  looked  Car    ahead;    hut  his 
writings  have  proved  an  inspiration  to  such  later  re- 
formers as  Place,  Robert  Owen,  and  Bernstein.  His 
proposals  lor  the  federation  of  Kurope  curiously  anti- 
cipate in  circumstances  and  method  much  now  brought 
!«.  fruition  (let  us  hope)  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Bui 
more  important  than  any  rules  or  ingenious  schemes 
was  his  larger— and  may  we  not  say  his  prophetic- 
vision  of  a  world-wide  union  of  all  Christians,  which, 
while  permitting  diversity  of  forms,  should  bind  them 
in  common  human  service.     World  conditions  change, 
and  no  elaborate  Articles  of  Peace  can  foresee  or  con- 
trol their  inevitable  march.    One  thing  only  can  pre- 
vail, not  the  outward  compulsion  of  armaments,  but  the 
inward  growth  of  good-will  among  men.    This  was  the 
spark  that  kindled  in  the  heart  of  George  Fox  as  from 
the  lonely  top  of  Pendleside  he  beheld  the  far-stretching 
habitations  of  men.  This  is  the  undying  flame  that  has 
ever  guided  the  Friends.     That  they  have  kept  it  burn- 
ing for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  suffering 
and  imprisonment'  not  yet  ended,  is  a   sign    that  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  being  inspired  to  a  true  and 
perpetual  peace. 

THE  RETURN  OF  A  PRODIGAL. 

Poor  Relations.       By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Martin 
Seeker.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  would  be  interesting" to  analyse  the  causes  that 
lead  a  man  from  success  to  degeneracy.  Fre- 
quently, for  instance,  we  find  men  who,  when  they 
have  attained  to  a  position  of  some  distinction,  de- 
generate into  commonplace  drunkards.  So,  in  a 
manner,  it  has  been  with  mare  than  one  of  our  present- 
day  novelists.  There  has  been  a  degeneration,  not  of 
their  lives,  but  of  their  literature.  The  reason  for 
th  is  is  hard  to  understand.  We  could  well  imagine  a 
nonentity  taking  to  drink  in  very  despair  of  ever  mak- 
ing a  name  for  himself  otherwise;  or  a  novelist,  having 
failed  to  attract  attention  by  soothing  the  public, 
ittemoting  to  do  so  by  shocking  them.  For  those 
who  cannot  achieve  notability  there  is  always,  of 
:ourse,  the  alternative  of  notoriety.  For  fame  to 
>reed  this  sort  of  thing,  however,  is  sad.  But 
vhether  it  be  from  conceit,  or  contempt  of  the  public 
'which  is  really  the  same  thing)  or  from  a  desire  to 
<eep  the  pot  boiling,  or  even — which  we  beg  leave  to 
loubt — from  sincerity,  that  it  is  true  in  several  in- 
itances  is  obvious.  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  provides 
1  glaring  example,  and  there  are  others. 

There  is  Mr.  Wells  whom,  with  Mr.  Polly  and 
\inns  and  much  else  that  is  delightful  in  his  earlier 
vork  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  it  is  sad  to  see  now, 
foundering  out  of  his  depth  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
heologv,  and  wrestling  with  the  Soul  of  a  Bishop 
fffiose  heresi.es  would  seem  to  ensure  him  a  position 
if  prominence  in  the  Undying  Fire.  Then,  on  a  lower 
ilane,  there  is  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  has 
fiven  up  tracking  criminals  for  wandering  in  a  maze 
f  byways  in  search  of  lost  spirits.  We  onlv 
vish  he  could  re-discover  his  own.  Mr.  Arnold 
Jennett,  too,  gave  signs  of  the  same  tendency  to  de- 
generate in  'The  Pretty  Lady,'  but  he  has  since 
[.■turned    to    the    path    of  rectitude. 

We  may  mention  in  passing,  the  lapse,  in  the  drama- 
ic  world,  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  who,  though  he  has 
ince  brilliantly  recovered  himself,  committed,  some 
ears  ago  in  '  Rosie  Rapture,'  an  indiscretion  that 
rould  have  been  suicide  in  a  less  firmly  established 
lyourite.  As  things  were,  it  passed,  and  left  Sir 
;imes  Barrie  much  where  he  was  before,  having  gained 
othing  and  lost  nothing  by  his  flight.  We  could  give 
ther  instances,  but  we  are  now  concerned  primarily 
ith  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  we  have  particularised  enough 
(ready  to  justify  our  generalisation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  thirst  for  realism  led  him 
►  entually  into  quite  unnecessary  unpleasantness,  just 
s  many  another  man's  thirst  for  money  has  led  him  in 
IC  end  to  no  bettor  place  than  the  public-house.  Mr. 
fackenzie  became  intoxicated  with  realism.  Though 


'Sinister  Street'  cast  shadows  of  vulgarity  to  come, 
with  '  Carnival  '  and  especially  with  '  Guy  and  Pauline  ' 
he  was  marchmg  along  the  high  road  to  success.  But 
then  he  slipped  suddenly  into  the  gutter,  and  finding 
himself  then',  proceeded  to  roll  himself  in  its  mire 
He  seems  indeed  in  'Sylvia  Scarlett  '  and  'Sylvia  and 
Michael  '  as  though  he  is  being  unpleasant  lor  the  very 
joy  of  the  thing.  He  had  built  for  us  before  beautiful 
fairy  castles  of  shining  sand;  of  late  he  has  occupied 
his  time  in  making  mud  pies. 

Thus  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  we  opened 
'Poor  Relations.'  Our  delight  was  therefore  doubly 
great  on  finding  no  taint  of  the  Scarlett  novels  marring 
its  pages.  Quite  early  in  the  book  the  principal  charac- 
ter remarks:  "This  passion  for  realism  is  everywhere 
•  •  .  Thank  goodness,  I've  been  through  it  and 
got  over  it  and  put  it  behind  me  for  ever.'"  Let  us 
pray  that  he  is  speaking  with  the  voice  of  his  creator, 
determined  once  and  for  all  to  drop  his  hyper-realism.' 

John  Touchwood  is  a  "  successful    romantic  play- 
wright and   unsuccessful    realistic    novelist"  whose 
wealth  of  gold  and  good  humour  makes  him  the  long- 
suffering  supporter  of  his  poor  relations.     On  board 
the  Murmania  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a   Miss  Doris  Hamilton, 
whom  he  overheard  remarking,   "I've  never  been  a 
poor  relation  yet,  and  I  don't  intend  to  start  now." 
This  statement  rather  upset  the   complacent  content 
w  ith  which  he  allowed  himself   to    be    sponged  upon 
by  every  one  of  his  relatives,  deserving  and  undeserv- 
ing ;  and  very  few  came  under  the  former  heading.  He 
none  the  less  allowed  his  new  country  house  in  Hamp- 
shire to  be  usurped  by  the  respective  families  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  lost  his  faith  and   taken  to  Biblical 
drama,  a  cynical  literary  critic,  the  widow  of  an  ex- 
plorer   whose    exasperating    offspring    inherited  his 
father's  partiality  to  beetles,  a  forger,  and  a  backer  of 
second  favourites  who  was    incurably    afflicted  with 
laziness  ;  not  to  mention  an  effete  mother  described  as 
"simmering  in    the   lamplight"   over   her  game  of 
patience.     John  takes  to  himself  Miss  Hamilton  as  a 
private  secretary,  and  gradually  finds  himself  more  and 
more  irritated  by  his  relations.      But  his  good-nature 
is  always  stronger  than  his  egotism,  and  he  can  really 
manage  these  people  better  than  he  likes  to  think. 
The  climax,  however,  is  reached  when  they  start  to 
slander  him,  as  it  were,  w  ith  one  hand,  while  they  hold 
the  other  open  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his  generosity. 
Matrimony  proves  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  he 
elopes  to  America  with  the  Miss  Hamilton  that  was, 
leaving  behind  him  a  masterpiece  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  in  which  he  bequeaths    to    his  unworthy  depen- 
dents his  country  house,  to  be  divided  into  five  equal 
portions  among  them.    In  this  inherited  Babel  we  leave 
them.     Theirs  is  a  just  reward. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  greatest  asset  is  his  vividness.  We 
can  picture  every  line  of  the  narrative,  hear  every  word 
of  the  conversation.  Without  this  vividness  such  a 
tale  would  necessarilv  be  a  failure,  and  even  as  it  is 
there  is  a  faint  suspicion  of  dragging  about  halfwav 
through.  The  book  is  described  in  the  dedication  as 
a  "theme  in  C  major."  This  indeed  it  is,  running 
along  with  all  the  case  of  a  light  musical  composi- 
tion of  no  complexity.  But  because  it  is  light  we 
must  not  think  it  to  be  of  no  consequence,  a  sort  of 
humorous1  bv-product  of  the  author's  brain.  Besides 
ease  it  has  elegance;  it  is  rich  comedv  from  end 
to  end,  well-conceived  and  brilliantly  executed 
The  humour  is  not  spoilt  by  lack  of  polish  ;  indeed, 
if  we^started  to  quote  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  what 
to  exclude.  The  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
explorer's  son  with  an  air-gun  on  page  thirty-three  will 
live  for  long  in  our  memory. 

As  we  read  this  book  we  Ixromc  conscious  once 
again  of  the  delightful  fragrance  that  pervaded  the 
water  meadows  around  Plasher's  Mead.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  prodiiral  has  returned  for  good.  If  he  has, 
it  is  well  worth  killing  the  fatted  calf  in  his  honour,  even 
in  these  ruinous  days  of  "enlightened"  democratic 
government. 
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DECORATION  IN  THE  THEATRE. 

Painter  and  Decorator.    The  Monthly  Chapbook.  No. 
2,  Vol.  1.    August,  1919.    Poetry  Bookshop. 

ONCE  in  three  years,  those  of  us  who  are  the  fleet- 
ing- possessors  of  leasehold  tenements  in  Lon- 
don, summon  into  our  counselsi  a  gentleman  who  des- 
cribes himself  as  a  painter  and  decorator.  Our  prin- 
cipal anxiety  is  to  persuade  him,  in  view  of  the  short- 
ness of  our  purse,  that  one  coat  of  second  class  paint  is 
all  that  is  required,  one  coat  and  one  colour.  But  he 
aias  !  out-Josephs  Joseph.  He  demands  not  merely 
one  but  several  coats  of  many  colours.  We  succumb, 
believing  in  our  hearts  that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least 
what  colour  he  puts  on,  provided  that  he  and  his  men 
make  their  stay  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  bill  shorter 
still.  But  the  painter  and  decorator  ought  to  despise 
us  even  more  than  he  does.  He  ought  to  say  to  us, 
"  How  can  I  paint  and  decorate  this  ridiculous  mixture 
of  intoxicated  Gothic  and  bastard  Romanesque  sur- 
mounted by  two  minarets?  You  ought  to  have  let  me 
in  at  the  beginning.    I'm  part  of  the  building  !  " 

But  all  of  this  is  exactly  parallel,  as  Mr.  Rutherston 
points  out,  to  what  happens  in  the  theatre,  except  that 
the  painter  and  decorator  is  not  called  in  once  in  three 
years,  but  once  in  three  hundred.  The  manager 
chooses  his  play,  his  actors,  his  theatre,  his  press-agent 
and  his  eccentricity.  He  proceeds  to  rehearsals,  and  each 
of  the  chosen  factors  is  modified  and  developed.  The 
play  may  change  from  a  three-act  farce  to  a  problem- 
play  without  divisions  ;  players  may  quarrel  themselves 
into  the  fourth  dimension  ;  the  theatre  may  be  captured 
by  an  American  film  syndicate,  and  the  manager  may 
discard  rudeness  for  snuff.  But  at  the  very  end  of  it 
all,  unless'  the  play  happens  to  be  spectacular  in  essence 
he  remembers  the  decor.  At  this  point,  as  Mr. 
Rutherston  indicates,  he  divides  this  essentially  unified 
piece  of  art  into  at  least  two  parts.  Costumes  he  leaves 
to  the  taste  of  five  or  six  milliners  and  dressmakers!, 
.and  scenery  he  has  (if  possible)  painted  by  machinery 
in  the  Midlands.  The  lighting  is  left  to  experts:,  who 
as  manipulators  of  anti-aircraft  searchlights  would  be 
peerless,  but  who  are  a  little  over-strenuous  for  a  mere 
play.  What  they  require  is  a  battlefield  on  a  dark 
night. 

Mr.  Rutherston  objects  to  this  ;  he  objects  to  it  for 
27  pages  and  with  a  passion  that  must  seem  to  the  box- 
office  manager  crazy.  He  suggests  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  decoration — scenery,  lighting,  costumes,  furni- 
ture— is  one,  and  he  insists  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  play.  A  good  dress,  by  which  is  meant  the  dress 
which  interprets  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  is  as  con- 
vincing asi  a  good  epigram.  Or  rather  it  is 
a  good  epigram,  for  it  says  abruptly  and  with 
emphasis  something  that  very  much  needed  say- 
ing. The  true  scenery  is  a  sort  of  frozen  Russian 
dance  !  It  expresses  emotion  and  beauty  in  one.  At 
least  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Rutherston  is  say- 
ing. And  as  Mr.  Rutherston  has  not  merely  said  it, 
but  has  had  the  audacity  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale  '  and 
'  Androcles  and  the  Lion,'  to  put  his  views  into  action, 
they  merit  serious  consideration. 

Nor  must  we  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rutherston  tends  to  forget  the  author  of  the  play,  and 
to  appear  to  think  that  given  the  right  decoration,  the 
play  doesn't  really  matter.  This  is  merely  a  case  of 
a  god  saying  in  his  heart  there  is  no  fool,  or  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  Mr.  Rutherston  cannot  conceive  him- 
self decorating  except  for  an  author  who  deserves  dec- 
oration. He  takes  his  author  lor  granted.  We  need 
not  quarrel  with  him  because  he  concentrates  on  the 
'painter's  side  of  the  business,  if  we  remember  that 
hitherto  that  has  generally  been  the  outside. 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Rutherston's  claim 
tli.it  there  should  be  a  director  of  decoration  at  every 
important  theatre  who  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  producing  machine  from  the  outset?  There  are, 
we  imagine,  two  answers.  First  that  he  is  not 
Wanted,  and  alternatively  thai  he  already  exists.  Let 
ns  take  the  first  plea  first.  It  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  our  plays  do  not  require  a  decorator  so  much  as  an 
executioner.  But  there  are  plays,  both  comedies  and 
tragedies — equally  serious  works  of  art — that  deserve 


the  best  presentation  that  can  be  found  for  them.  We 
must  remember  that  a  play  is  make-believe,  and  what 
is  called  getting  across  the  footlights  is  really  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  The  footlights  announce  the 
division  between  life  and  the  play.  The  author's  busi- 
ness is  to  confound  them.  For  this  purpose,  as  Mr. 
Rutherston  points:  out,  one  requires  atmosphere.  But 
atmosphere  is  a  subtle  thing,  not  to  be  caught  by  the 
introduction  of  a  live  camel  or  even  of  an  aeroplane.  It 
is  the  last  illusion  which  guards  the  doors  of  art.  Isi  it 
not  reasonable  that  the  painter  whose  life  is  bound  up 
in  this  illusion,  should  be  called  in  to  create  it  for  the 
theatre? 

At  this  point  we  are  brought  up  against  the  second 
answer,  which  is  that  all  the  time,  without  our  knowing 
it,  this  doctrine  has  been  accepted.  "  Look,"  we  are 
invited  "  at  His  Majesty's."  Well,  why  not?  After 
all,  one  must  look  somewhere.  For  some  three  years 
"  Chu  Chin  Chow  "  has  shown  that  the  whole  world 
loves  a  spectacle.  We  doubt,  however,  if  Mr.  Ruther- 
ston, who,  in  spite  of  some  difficulty  with  his  preposi- 
tions, expresses  clearly  what  he  means,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  "  Chu  Chin  Chow."  We  have  alluded  to 
camels,  but  that  is  only  half  the  battle.  There  are  a 
live  donkey,  palm  trees',  oriental  fruits  and  a  good  deal 
of  incense.  Atmosphere  !  Why,  the  whole  theatre  is 
a  grove  of  joss-sticks  !  But  Mr.  Rutherston  asks  what 
is  interpreted  by  this  remarkable  assemblage  of  cos- 
tumes and  creations?  Is  the  East  really  to  be  caught 
by  a  camel,  or  does  the  canlel  find  it  is  as>  hard  as  ever 
to  get  through  the  needle-eye  of  art? 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Rutherston  would  think  so.  He 
would  prefer  the  conception  of  Mr.  Yeats  as  expressed 
in  '  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate.'  He  would  not  have  his 
play  on  a  carpet  unrolled  by  the  wayside,  but  he  would 
have  the  picture  of  it  unrolled,  as  simply  as  a  carpet, 
out  of  the  movement  of  the  play.  And  if  we  are  asked 
to  explain  what  Mr.  Rutherston  means  by  this,  we  can 
only  point  to  the  second  plate  which  illustrates  his  es- 
say. It  is  called  "  Dress  Design  for  Madame  Anna 
Pavlova  in  '  Le  Reveil  de  Flore.'  "  Madame  Pavlova 
could  dance  like  the  awakening  of  a  flower,  but  Mr. 
Rutherston  could  draw  the  mood  of  the  flower,  and  has 
in  fact  done  so.  If  Madame  Pavlova  had  bought  out  a 
florist's  shop  or  rifled  a  garden,  her  flowers  would  have 
died.  She  assumed  instead  Mr.  Rutherston's  picture 
of  a  flower  and  they  lived.  We  suggest  that  other 
things  than  flowers  would  live  if  they  were  approached 
in  this  spirit.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Mr.  Rutherston  proves  this  in  the  production  of  another 
play. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE  TO  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Problems  of  Peace.    By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.      G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  crude  propaganda  of  wartime  is  already  giving 
way  to  attempts  to  put  the  war  into  perspective 
with  the  development  of  European  society  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  uneasy  transition 
from  propaganda  to  history  is  illustrated  by  the  present 
volume,  which — apart  from  the  merits  of  the  particular 
historical  interpretation  adopted — is  history  up  to  1850, 
after  which  date  it  relapses  into  propaganda.  The 
author's  thesis  is  that  from  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present  day  Europe  has  been  "convulsed 
by  the  dispute  as  to  what  authority  it  is  to  obey-  d)  - 
nastic  or  popular?  The  conflict  was  complicated  bj 
"  the  fight  between  the  principle  of  liberty  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority."  The  Holy  Alliance  united  the  dy- 
nastic and  the  authoritarian  principles,  but  was  broken 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  union  of  the  dynastic 
and  authoritarian  principles  survived  by  making  con- 
cessions, in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Germany,  to  Nation- 
alism and  Liberalism;  in  the  case  of  Austria,  to  Liber- 
alism. "Germany  decided  on  the  world  war  in  order 
to  save  the  dynastic  principle  in  Austria  which  was 
threatened  by  Nationalism." 

It  may  be  doubted  whethei  even  those  who  like  tins 
kind  of  interpretation  will  Feel  very  satisfied  with  this 
particular  one.  France,  for  example,  was  as  much  an 
authoritarian  State  as  Germany;  and  it  was  the  hos- 
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;ility  between  Germany  and  Russia,  the  two  greatest 
iynastic  States  in  Europe,  which  precipitated  the  War. 
[f  Signor  Ferrero's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
jonrlict  were  correct,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Serbia,  should  in  1914  have  been  fighting  on  the  same 
side ;  and  then  it  is  not  quite  clear  whom  they  should 
lave  fought.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
nadequacy  of  this  method  of  generalizing  forms  of 
government  and  elevating  them  into  "principles" 
(vhich  serve  as  the  motives  of  human  action. 

But  the  inadequacy  of  this  main  idea  does  not  pre- 
sent the  book  from  succeeding  as  an  essay  in  historical 
jsychology  covering  the  period  circa  1780  to  1850. 
Chat  in  this  sphere  of  historical  writing  very  little  has 
litherto  been  attempted  increases  its  value.  The  au- 
hor's  methods  of  exposition  are  clear,  and  his  style, 
bough  tending  at  times  towards  somewhat  com- 
)licated  metaphor,  is  extraordinarily  vivid.  An  Italian 
vriting  for  an  American  public  with  whose  ways  of 
bought  he  is  conversant,  he  reviews  European  history 
rom  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day; 
ind  he  focusses  an  intense  light  on  some  rather  obscure 
ispects  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period.  His  ex- 
jlanation  of  the  breakdown  of  the  18th  century  govern- 
nents  before  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  illum- 
nating  we  have  read.  "  By  the  18th  century,  the  dis- 
jersion  of  authority,  the  scrupulous  respects  for  vested 
ights  and  for  tradition  characteristic  of  the  old  regime, 
>ecame  specially  obnoxious  to  the  courts  engaged  in 
hese  wars  and  conflicts,  when  they  found  that  they 
Irene  thereby  weakened  and  embarrassed.  The  elite  of 
he  18th  century  longed,  in  a  word,  for  governments 
itronger,  more  alert,  and  more  intelligent  than  those 
iy  which  Europe  was  then  ruled,  even  if  they  should 
x)ssess  fewer  antique  parchment  credentials,  if  only 
hey  were  ready  to  provide  capacity  and  energy  in  the 
jlace  of  the  legitimacy  which  seemed  to  have  no  life 
eft  in  it."  The  French  Revolution  became  not  only 
:he  terror,  but  also  the  model  of  all  Europe,  and  one  of 
ts  innovations,  conscription,  was  made  a  part  of  the 
general  European  system.  The  reduction  by  Napoleon 
>f  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
:ion  from  fifteen  hundred  to  about  forty  is  only  one  il- 
ustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  discarding  of  an- 
:iquated  and  inefficient  elements  in  government  was  ac- 
complished. Having  by  virtue  of  this  process  of  mod- 
;rnization  overcome  the  Revolution,  the  governments 
>f  Europe  formed  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  first  definite 
;ssay  at  a  League  of  European  States  attempted  by  the 
nonarchies,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the 
Continent.  The  author  proceeds  to  describe  how  the 
system  of  which  the  Alliance  was  the  cornerstone  was 
>roken  by  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  outbreak  was 
inspired  by  varying  motives  in  Italy,  France,  Austria, 
and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  may  in  general 
be  described  as  the  combined  outburst  of  national  feel- 
ing and  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  lower  classes — both  of  which  had  been  neg- 
lected in  1816 — aggravated  by  the  "evils  common  to 
industry  on  the  grand  scale."  Dealing  specifically  with 
all  countries  in  the  first  days  of  the  development  of 
the  Revolution  in  Paris,  the  author  remarks  that  Lenin 
has  done  what  the  leaders  of  the  proletariat  at  that  time 
failed  to  do:  i.e.,  to  overthrow  forcibly  the  first  legal 
authority  established  by  the  Revolution,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  give  the  new  regime  the  sanction  of  leg- 
ality and  the  character  of  legitimate  government.  The 
results  of  1848  took  time  to  work  themselves  out  in  the 
gradual  liberation  of  Italy,  the  admittance  of  Hungary 
to  share  the  Austrian  hegemony  and  the  consolidation 
r>f  the  Germanic  Confederation  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia.  In  regard  to  the  last-named,  the  author  does 
not  forget  to  note  that  the  question  of  Schleswig-Hol- 


stein  was  raised  by  the  Diet  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation at  Frankfort  in  1843.  Similarly,  it  may  be 
remarked,  1848  set  in  motion  the  extension  of  political 
power  among  the  masses  of  the  nations  which  is  only 
reaching  its  limit  to-day. 

So  far  Signer  Ferrero's  history  is  excellent,  but  the 
latter  section  of  his  book  succumbs  to  the  temptation 
to  be  merely  Italian  and  anti-German  propaganda.  It 
is,  however,  relieved  by  occasional  valuable  generaliza- 
tions, as  when  he  says: — "While  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations  trade,  industry,  finance,  education,  the 
Press,  and  Diplomacy  fulfilled  each  its  proper  function 
without  reference  to  the  rest,  the  German  Government 
spared  no  pains  to  gather  up  all  these  separate  activi- 
ties and  unite  them  in  a  single  concerted  activity  whose 
object  was  to  serve  the  ambition  and  increase  the 
power  of  Germany."  So  again  he  remarks  that 
modern  States  have  done  what  no  previous  govern- 
ments in  history  have  dared  to  do,  namely  to  arm  the 
masses;  and  he  speaks  of  "  the  usual  insane  violence  " 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  in  Poland.  His 
characterization  of  the  policy  uniformly  pursued  by  this 
country  is  that  it  is  "precise  but  petty."  This  is 
partly  true,  and  partly  untrue ;  and  the  criticism  could 
be  applied  with  just  as  much  and  as  little  meaning  to 
Italy's  bargaining  with  Germany  and  Austria  during 
1914  and  1915. 

Finally,  as  the  only  means  of  restraining  the  violent 
forces  tending  to  disintegrate  civilization,  the  author 
advocates  a  League  of  Nations,  based  on  three  "prin- 
ciples "  :  first,  that  the  States  constituting  the  League 
should  recognize  only  legally  constituted  governments ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  respect  nationality ;  thirdly, 
that  they  should  reduce  armaments  and  admit  recipro- 
cal inspection.  The  vagueness  of  these  "principles," 
and  the  obvious  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  the  at- 
tempt to  base  on  them  a  League  of  Nations,  are  not  re- 
moved by  the  author's  interesting  explanation  of  what 
they  mean. 


THE   BAR  SINISTER. 
Deadham  Hard.    By  Lucas  Malet.     Methuen.  7s.  net. 

THE  literary  achievement  of  the  gifted  lady  who  for 
nearly  four  decades  has  been  known  as  Lucas 
Malet,  has  passed  through  many  phases  and  develop- 
ments, and  we  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  with 
which  of  these  '  Deadham  Hard  '  shows  most  affinity. 
Its  central  theme  in  some  measure  recalls  '  The  Wages 
of  Sin,'  but  the  moral,  if  moral  there  be,  is  of  a  very- 
different  kind.  The  mystic  element  which  provided  a 
basis  for  that  wonderful  essay  in  the  supernatural, 
'  The  Gateless  Barrier,'  makes  here  only  a  casual  ap- 
pearance, with  no  bearing  seemingly  on  the  story. 
There  is  little  of  the  tragedy,  and  emphatically  nothing 
of  the  poignant  human  sympathy  which  placed  '  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  '  in  a  class  by  itself.  Even  the  pro- 
pagandist zeal  of  the  recent  convert  seems  temporarily 
in  abeyance,  since  no  actual  "  reconciliation  "  with  the 
Roman  Church  is  recorded  in  these  pages. 

The  book  opens  with  vivid  promise,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  our  interest  is  well  maintained.  But  for  the 
last  half  of  the  time  we  are  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
something  like  a  slackening  in  grip.  At  an  early  stage 
in  the  action,  Damaris  Verity,  the  heroine,  a  nice  girl 
though  a  trifle  addicted  to  snobbishness,  unexpectedly 
discovers  the  existence  of  an  illegitimate  half-brother  in 
a  lower  social  walk  than  her  own,  and  generously  de- 
termines to  play  a  sister's  part  in  his  life.  With  this 
resolution  and  the  ensuing  explanation  with  her  father, 
the  plot  attains  its  climax,  and  nothing  of  real  interest 
afterwards  occurs.    Two  subordinate  characters,  ap- 
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parently  intended  to  have  some  importance,  disappear 
about  this  point  from  the  scene.  One,  a  cousin  and 
potential  lover  of  Damans,  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 
But  the  other  is  a  cruelly  lifelike  study  of  that  type  of 
instructress  to  whom  "  good  families  "  frequently  com- 
mitted, and  perhaps  still  commit,  the  care  of  their  child- 
ren, ignoring  the  total  absence  of  every  qualification 
required  for  such  an  office,  ;ind  rising-  to  sublime 
heights  of  virtuous  indignation  when,  at  long  last,  it 
was  forced  upon  their  notice.  The  wretched  creature's 
vulgaritv,  her  illiteracy,  her  hopeless  all-round  ineffi- 
ciencv,  her  preposterous  ambitions,  her  lack  of  any 
principle  or  even  decent  feeling,  are  gibbeted  with  a 
spiteful  minuteness  which  comes  strangely  indeed  from 
Kingsley's  daughter.  Sir  Charles  Verity,  the  father 
of  Damaris,  is  described  as  a  man  of  remarkably  strong 
character  and  brilliant  abilities.  But  we  have  to  take 
these  things  mainly  on  trust,  and  his  recorded  conver- 
sation does  not  much  impress  us.  His  death,  too, 
immediately  after  obtaining  a  splendid  "  proconsular 
appointment,  seems  to  us  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax ;  as  does  the  marriage  of  Damaris  with  an  ami- 
able but  scarcely  alluring  veteran  three  times  her  age. 
As  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  mentioned  above, 
Sir  Charles  is  the  possessor  of  a  past  in  which  more 
than  two,  or  even  three,  women  have  figured.  A  good 
deal,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  is  said  about  the  tem- 
perament of  which  all  this  was  the  outcome.  We  pre- 
fer this  psychological  analysis  to  the  author's  reiterated 
insistence  on  the  purity  of  his  eighteen-year  old  daugh- 
ter. In  fiction  as  in  life,  it  seems  better  taste  to  take 
some  things  for  granted. 

A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING. 

Many  There  Be.     By  O.  A.  Sherrard.     Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    7s.  net. 

MR.  SHERRARD  has  an  amiable  objection  to 
leaving  his  characters  unmated,  and  this  novel 
records,  in  consequence,  an  unusually  high  proportion 
of  marriages,  some  of  them,  we  fear,  eminently  un- 
suitable. When  we  add  the  restoration  of  two  long- 
lost  relatives,  a  Hebrew  villain  of  deepest  dye,  several 
comic  men  and  women,  at  least  one  murder,  and  un- 
limited reflections  on  life,  education,  philanthropy,  lit- 
erature, socialism,  and  other  topics,  it  will  be  plain  that 
the  author  has  been  generous  in  his  desire  to  provide  a 
variety  entertainment  for  his  readers.  But  the  cumu- 
lative result  is  seldom  entertaining,  and  produces  for 
the  most  part  an  impression  of  monotony. 

A  PUGILIST  MANQUE. 

Against  the  Grain.     By  C.  A.  Dawson-Scott.  Heine- 
mann.    7s.  net. 

MRS.  DAWSON-SCOTT  has,  we  think,  a  predi- 
lection for  dealing  with  what  is  c  alled  the 
seamy  side  of  life.  This  she  did  with  great  effect  in 
the  first  novel  published  by  her,  which  described  the 
tragedy  of  a  woman  gently  born  and  bred,  and  lacking 
neither  intelligence  nor  principle,  but  cruelly  bested  by 
temperament  and  circumstance.  In  her  latest  work  she 
has  elected  to  adopt  a  masculine  standpoint,  and  we 
feel,  if  such  a  heresy  be  permitted  in  these  feminist 
days,  that  she  is,  as  a  result,  less  convincing.  She 
has,  at  any  rate,  to  this  extent  failed;  that  though  we 
often  pity  and  sometimes  admire  her  hero,  we  do  not 
greatly  like  him.  He  is  born  with  a  vocation  for 
pugilism,  but  the  prejudices  ol  a  respectable  lower  mid- 
dle-class home  oblige  him  to  decline  upon  engineering. 
An  extremely  unpleasant  adventure  leading  him, 
though  without  solid  reason,  to  believe  that  his  days  are 
numbered,  he  offers  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Boer 
War,  and  in  thai  Capacity  suffers  and  accomplishes 
many  things.  Returning  to  civil  life  with  improved 
health  and  prospects,  he  tries  his  luck  in  various  enter- 
prises, and  lor  ;i  time  does  well  in  each,  but  soon  tires 
of  the  monotony,  and  is  off  in  some  new  direction.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  proverbial  rolling  stone;  and  this  kink 
in  his  nature  seems  destined  to  hinder  him  from  achiev- 
ing success  either  in  matters  financial  01  sentimental, 
despite  the  many  line  finalities  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses.    The  story  is  as  far  as  possible  from  ending  on 


a  full  stop,  and  leaves  us  with  no  indication  of  what  the 
future  may  be  supposed  to  hold  for  him.  His  family, 
though  far  from  attractive,  are  on  the  whole  well  drawn 
and  there  are  some  slight  but  vivid  sketches  of  women. 
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Folk-Loke.  Vol.  XXX.  No.  2.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
Cs.  6d.  Apart  from  the  '  Collectanea  '  and  '  Reviews,'  there  are 
only  two  articles  in  the  latest  number  of  '  Folk-Lore. '  They  are 
both,  however,  of  exceptional  interest.  Mrs.  A.  Murgoci  gives  a 
survey  of  '  Customs  connected  with  Death  and  Burial  among  the 
Roumanians.'  They  get  apparently  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  death  rites,  as  the  English  used  to  out  of  wakes.  "  Death 
feasts"  have  become  so  much  a  habit  that  a  word  made  out' 
of  the  term  for  them  is  used  for  any  kind  of  giving.  In  Moldavia 
such  feasts  even  happen  seven  years  after  interment,  when  the 
dead  are  dug  up  for  a  final  glorification,  their  bones  being  washed 
in  wine.  This  exhumation  has  been  forbidden  in  towns,  but  in 
the  country  it  keeps  the  priests  busy.  There  is  also  a  great  an- 
nual feast  in  honour  of  the  dead  in  general.  The  observances 
with  water  (from  early  days  a  sacred  element)  are  particularly 
striking,  and  two  charms  are  given  which  are  supposed  to  bring 
rain.  Dr.  F.  VV.  Bussell  is  also  concerned  with  Roumania  in  his 
able  summary  of  '  The  Problem  of  the  Gipsies,'  for  in  this  region 
they  are  gathered  to  a  large  extent  than  elsewhere,  and  a  static 
instead  of  a  nomadic  population.  The  puzzle  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  gipsies  is  that  their  language,  which  is  nearer  Hindustani  than 
any  other  tongue,  is  not  in  accord  with  what  is  known  or  reason- 
ably supposed,  concerning  their  appearance  in  Europe.  They  had 
an  exodus  westward  after  1400,  as  pilgrims  or  strolling  players  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  credit  them  with  any  definite  religion  or  be- 
liefs, or  to  find  traditions  which  supply  trustworthy  help  as  to  their 
origin.  The  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  Dr.  Bussell  dismisses 
as  a  late  forgery,  a  pious  fraud,_  in  fact ;  and  a  better  clue  is  af- 
forded by  the  Sigynnae  of  Herodotus,  who  are  connected  with  skill 
in  metal-working,  a  constant  feature  among  gipsies.  The  name 
"  Egyptians  "  is  valueless  as  a  hint  of  race  or  habitat ;  and  so 
naturally  is  much  evidence  proceeding  from  casual  inquirers  into 
a  fugitive  people,  while  those  who  have  been  either  robbed  by 
gipsies,  or  have  secured  useful  predictions  or  charms  from  them, 
may  take  on  opposite  sides  exaggerated  views  of  their  mind  or 
morality.  The  whole  question  remains  obscure  ;  and  Dr.  Bus- 
sell's  clear  and  interesting  digest  of  what  is  known  should  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  further  research.  As  an  expert  musician,  he  might 
have  told  us  something  of  gipsy  music,  which  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  output  of  modern  composers. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

The  Death  of  Adelina  Path. — When  the  greatest  operatic 
soprano  of  the  19th  Century — not  omitting  Catalani  or  Pasta  or 
Jenny  Lind  from  the  calculation — retired  from  public  life  thirteen 
years  ago,  the  sense  of  loss  that  was  to  be  created  by  her  death 
last  Saturday  had  in  a  measure  been  discounted.  A  few  of  us, 
and  only  a  few,  had  heard  her  in  her  prime,  and  knew  something 
of  the  infinite  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  art  at  their  finest. 
Consequently  it  is  no  harder  to  write  to-day  that  Patti  is  dead 
than  it  was  a  week  ago,  when  speaking  of  Melba  and  Tetrazzini, 
to  observe  (by  a  coincidence)  "  Now  that  Patti  sings  no  more." 
Hut  the  fact  remains  that  a  rare  and  unique  personality  has  dis- 
appeared ;  a  wonderfully  gifted  woman,  who  fascinated  the  people 
of  many  countries  not  only  by  a  voice  of  extraordinary  charm  and 
strangely  haunting  quality,  but  by  singing  the  like  of  which  is 
no  longer  heard.  She  owed  much  also  to  a  personality  of  singu- 
lar grace  and  vivacity,  to  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  the  stage 
and  for  dramatic  expression  in  every  phase.  It  was  Sarah 
Bernhardt  who  said  "  //  n'y  a  qu'une  Patti  <i/i  mOHde."  It  is 
not  alone  the  loss  of  the  artist  but  the  disappearance  of  her  ai  l 
that  we  deplore.  Garcia  considered  her  the  last  great  exemplar 
of  the  golden  age  of  singing.  She  has  gone  out  with  the  era 
ami  the  vogue  of  the  music  that  was  written  for  the  vocalists 
of  her  school— the  great  Italian  school  of  the  18th  and  l!)th  cen- 
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iries.  The  universality  of  her  genius  enabled  her  to  win  dis- 
nction  in  every  phase  of  lyric  art,  from  Mozart  down  to  Meyer- 
eer  and  Verdi.  In  these  she  may  have  successors.  In  Rossini, 
r  even  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  another 

M.  Moiskiwitsch's  Recital. — There  was  nothing  sensational 
fout  the  programme — as  little,  indeed,  as  about  the  pianist  him- 
Jf — to  account  for  the  surprising  croud  at  Queen's  Hall  when 
I.  Moiseiwitsch  gave  his  first  recital  of  the  season,  on  the  first 
ly  of  the  big  strike.  But  there  were  things  that  he  has  not 
laved  often  or  ever  before,  and  his  admirers  wanted  to  hear 
tern,  quite  apart  from  the  inevitable  group  of  Chopin  pieces 
fcich  they  look  for  and  love  as  a  matter  of  course.  For 
stance,  Beethoven's  great  final  sonata  in  C  minor — nothing 
»uld  be  more  interesting  than  to  compare  the  Polish  artist  in 
lis  with  a  player  of  such  wholly  different  calibre  as  Mr.  Frederic 
amond ;  to  note  the  many  opposite  shades  of  treatment,  and 
onder  that  tenderness  and  grace  allied  to  ineffable  charm  of 
uch  should  seem  adequately  to  replace  the  Scotchman's  wealth 
:  poignant  feeling  welling  up  from  the  profoundest  depths  of 
spair.  Again,  in  the  lengthy  selection  from  Brahms — liberal 
lough  almost  to  suggest  a  pre-war  scheme — it  was  quite  remark- 
>le  how  M.  Moiseiwitsch  contrives,  by  dint  of  forceful  accentua- 
»n  and  strong  rhythmical  energy,  to  bring  out  the  true  qualities 
:  the  Intermezzi  and  even  of  the  Rhapsody  in  E  flat,  and  so 
itisfy  the  critical  sense  of  the  listener  accustomed  to  greater 
iggedness  and  a  more  masculine  treatment  in  the  rendering  of 
rahms.  But  it  was  the  tenderness  again,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
ality  of  the  artist,  that  helped  to  accomplish  the  unexpected  here, 
he  well-known  Toccata  of  Schumann,  always  such  a  favourite 
the  "  Pops  "  in  the  old  days  (especially  when  Mme.  Schumann 
ayed  it)  was  another  item  that  we  had  not  previously  heard 
om  these  deft  youthful  fingers ;  and  through  them  now  the 
aseless  patter  of  the  semiquavers  sounded  clear  and  true  as  the 
roke  of  a  mechanical  hammer.  Vet  with  the  rubato,  the  cres- 
ndos,  and  the  diminuendos  that  only  the  human  touch  can 
hieve. 
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Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  ft  ESDO,  LONDON. 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of 
"With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem," 
"  Priest  of  the  Ideal,"  etc.     8vo.     10s.  net. 


SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  'Erewhon'  (1835-1902).  A 
Memoir.  By  HENRY  FESTING 
JONES.  With  20  Illustrations  including 
Two  Facsimile  Letters.  2  vols.  8vo. 
42s.  net. 


STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "  I 
Pose,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

ERNEST  POOLE 

HIS  FAMILY 

By  ERNEST  POOLE,  author  of  "The 
Harbor."    Crown  8vo.    3s.  net. 

HIS  SECOND  WIFE 

By  ERNEST  POOLE.  Crown  8vo.  3s.net. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  had 
arranged  to  publish  these  five  books  on 
Friday,  October  3rd,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  present  difficulties  of  distribution 
they  have  decided  to  Postpone  the 
publication  until  further  notice.  Mean- 
while orders  will  be  received  through 
booksellers  and  will  be  executed  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.    LTD.,     LONDON,    W.C.  2. 


Handkerchiefs  for  evi 

are  drscrlbed  la  our  latest  lint.  Handkerchief!  for  India.' 
gentlemen  or  children,  rialn  handkerchiefs  for  everyday 
uaei  and  all  are  offered  at  direct  prices,  thus  sarins'  the 

middleman's  profit. 


No.  C.E.8.    Ladies'  pure 
linen  taped  handkerchiefs 
with  hand-embroidered 
Initial.    About  121ns..  nar- 
row hem.  Doz.  11/6 
No  D.B.10.  Ladies'  linen 
c  a  m  l>  r  i  o  embroidered 
hndkrrchiefs.  Ditlercnt 
afl  desiiin    in    each  dozen. 
l,Ki»About  12ins.        Doz.  14/- 
Wrilt  lo-Jay 


spoke  -  stitch 
About  lljins. 
/or  HanJktreflit/ 
I. tit,  hint  /»"•/  Irrr   with  cuttingg. 

'/fooin.ion   &'  CleaOtr,  Ltd.. 
DON  BO  ALL  Pl.ACR.  BHI.PAST, 


No.  D.E.9.  Ladies' finest 
sheer  linen  handkerchiefs 
with  openwork  and  dainty 
lace  border.  About  l  liins. 

Doz.  12/- 
No.H.E.23.  Ladies' finest 
sheer  linen  handkerchiefs 
hand  -  embroidered  and 
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The 

Peoples  Homes 

and  the 

Peoples  Money 

IT  has  been  reliably  estimated  by  twe 
eminent  architects  working  inde- 
pendently— and  their  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed  in  practice — that 
for  technical  reasons  a  saving  of 
^30  per  house  can  be  effected  in  new 
housing  schemes  if  provision  is  made  at 
the  outset  for  the  use  of  gas  fires  instead 
of  coal  grates.  The  "technical  reasons" 
include  the  possibility  of  providing  II 
much  smaller  flue  outlet  for  the  fires 
and  doing  away  altogether  with  chimney 
breasts  and  chimney  stacks. 

Adopting  this  course,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment might  save  some  ^15,000,000 
on  that  amount  of  the  people's  money 
which  they  propose  to  lay  out  on  the 
erection  of  the  people's  houses  ;  while 
the  tenants  would  further  benefit  by  the 
increased  floor  space  secured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  bulky  structures  before 
mentioned,  and  by  the  convenience  of 
having  ready  at  hand,  clean,  economical 
and  labour-saving  gas  apparatus. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary — 

THE   BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.JV.  I 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4.  10s.  ;  George  Borrovv's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £.i  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ,£,'12  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
»f  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for   the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
ree.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  W7AR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
imekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
lartly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
irork  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
bove  at  once. 


A  DYICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
h\  only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.  It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
gain.  Read  "  Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "  Con- 
ultant,"  35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


A  RTIFICIAL  TEETH  (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  pay  highest 
f~\  prices  of  all.  On  Vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth  ;  Silver, 
12s.  ;  Gold,  15s.  ;  Platinum,  £2.  Cash  or  offers.  Call  or 
ost.  Mention  "  Saturday  Review,"  Messrs.  PAGET,  219, 
)xford  Street,  London.    Established  150  years. 


A    UTHORS. — Wanted  MSS.  of  every  description  for  publica- 
r-\      tion  in  volume  form.       Fiction,    Poetry,   Short  Stories, 
Plays,  Children's  Books,  etc.    Promising  new  writers  espe- 
ially  sought.    Write  "  Books,"  Box  773,  Sells,  Fleet  St.,  E  C.  4. 


LOVAT  FRASER. 

An  Exhibition  of  Drawings,  Stage  Scenes  and 
Costumes,  Model  Stage  Settings,  etc.,  Sept.  27  to 
Oct.  25  (all  day  Saturdays). 

Admission  Is.  3d.  HEAL  &  SON. 

MANSARD  GALLERY,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


The  Saturday  Review 

9  KING  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 
TERMS    OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE) 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2  £  1    10  4 

Half  Year  :       14  1  15  2 


The  Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Send  for  a  copy — 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  VV.C.2 


Drink  in 
Health  and  Vitality! 

That's  what  you  do  when  you 
swallow  a  glassful  of  Sanatogen. 
Every  particle  is  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed—  greedily  seized  on  by 
blood,  nerves  and  tissues — changed 
with  the  utmost  speed  into  energy 
and  cell-substance. 

Hence  that  happy  sensation  of 
vigour  and  well-being — of  gastric  ease 
and  nervo  -  muscular  tone  —  which 
soon  becomes  permament  if  you  take 
Sanatogen  constantly.  Why  not  do 
so  for  at  least  a  few  weeks,  and  thus 
lay  up  for  yourself  a  good  reserve  of 
health  and  vitality  which  will  be  your 
best  safeguard  against  a  possible  re- 
currence of  Influenza  this  winter  r 


Begin 


a  course  oi 


Mind,  Sanatogen  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  product 
Its  effects  on  the  body  are  definite  and  unfailing; 
they  have  been  exhaus  ively  studied  and  tested 
by  medical  men  for  over  seventeen  years.  So 
you  don  t  have  to  take  Sanatogen  on  (rust,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  do  you  good.  It  will  do 
you  good  —  no  doubt  about  it — provided  you 
get  genuine  Sanatogen. 

Buy  it  at  your  chemist's  to-day — price  2/3  to 
10/9  per  tin.  That's  slightly  under  2£d.  per 
dose  —  cheaper  than  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  in 
a  restaurant!  And  two  or  three  doses  a  day 
mean  a  real  and  regular  gain  in  health  and 
vitality.     Isn't  it  worth  it? 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

I  Makers  of  Formamint    Genasprin ,  etc  ) 
12,  Chenie*  St  .  London,  W  C.  1. 
(Chairman  :  The  Viscountess  Rhondda) 

Note:  As  counterfeits  0/  Sanatoeen  are  numerous, 
it  will  later  on   be   re  -  named.  '  Genatosan." 


ffl 

11 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Ettbd.  Society.  1849. 

The  Largeit  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire, 
tnv.ited  FUNDS  (1919)  £39.000.000  ANNUAL  INCOME  (1918)  £5.250.000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 

BVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

SI.   THRBADNBEDLB   STRBBT.    LONDON.    B.C.  2. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  EGYPT 
STRAITS  CHINA  JAPAN  8 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  M00RGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST..  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  8T.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Persona]  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Imuran.,  ,lf.ct.i  o  I  th.  most  fmtnrabl.  t.rm,.    The  iojin.i.  „/  thi,  of  fie.  i,  «,„/.W 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


rULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOB  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  S..r.t.r 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 


PEACE! 

Will  you  send 
A  Thank-Offering  for  Peace  to 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 


which  has  done  so  much  for  the  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF   H.M.    SERVICES    AND    THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

DURING  THE  WAR 

and  is  now  doing  a  great  work  for  the  men  still  on 
Service  Abroad,  Men  on  Leave  in  London,  Disabled  and 
oilier  Discharged  Men,  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Motherless 
Children,    etc.      A    Gift    to   the    CHURCH    ARMY  is 

AN  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HAZARDED  ALL  AND  GIVEN 
MUCH  FOR  THE  PEACE  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays',  ale  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D., 
Hon.   Chief  Secretary,   Headquarters.     Bryanston     Street,    Marble    Arch,    London,    W .1 . 
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INSURANCE  THE  CITY 


The  present  industrial  unrest  has  given  rise  to 
many  enquiries  for  insurance  to  meet  the  special 
contingencies  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  field  of  riot 
and  civil  commotion  a  big-  business  has  been  trans- 
acted. Whenever  such  disputes  tend  to  arouse  the 
passions,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  damage  may 
result  to  property  :  where  disputes  are  extended  to  the 
point  of  starvation,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be 
looting  and  other  excesses.  If  the  movement  assumed 
the  more  serious  aspect  of  an  organised  attack  by  force 
on  existing  institutions,  then  it  is  certain  that  property, 
if  not  life  itself,  would  be  endangered.  For  these 
reasonslnsurance  is  certain  to  receive  attention.  But 
there  are  other  and  really  more  important  aspects  of 
the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  "been  suggested 
that  the  principles  of  insurance  may  be  of  some  assist- 
ance in  preventing  industrial  disputes.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  a  speech  made  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Heath,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority  on  most  branches  of  insurance.  Speaking 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Excess  Insurance  Co.  he 
»aid  :  "  My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  insurance  is 
joing  to  become  more  and  mare  the  solution  of  many 
af  our  difficulties  ...  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
insurance  will  not  in  time  be  able  to  help  him  (a  manu- 
facturer) in  providing  against  his  industrial  risks — I 
mean,  his  labour  difficulties.  I  can  imagine  a  time 
when  the  workman  or  his  union  will  be  able  to  ensure 
that  his  earnings  for  a  particular  job  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  either  by  physical  hazards  or  by  his  em- 
ployer breaking  faith  with  him.  I  can  imagine  the 
employer  being  insured  against  his  schemes  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  same  physical  risks,  and  also  by  the 
t)ad  faith  of  the  workman  or  his  union.  In  other  words, 
insurance  can  become  the  stakeholder  in  the  buffer  state 
between  two  parties,  who,  for  the  moment  at  all  events, 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  faith  in  each  other."  The 
aim  is  so  desirable  and  the  industrial  times  seem  so 
much  out  of  joint,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Heath 
will  devote  himself  to  this  scheme  and  produce  some 
workable  proposals  without  delay. 

Re-insurance  has  been  so  prominently  before  the 
public  lately,  by  reason  of  the  flotation  of  several  new 
companies,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  place 
af  this  branch  in  the  complicated  sphere  of  insurance. 
It  affects  every  department  of  insurance  in  varying 
degrees,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  a  case  in  the 
fire  department  may  be  considered.  A  manufacturer 
desires  to  insure  his  premises  for  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  he  has  the  alternative  of  insuring  the  whole  sum 
in  one  office,  or  of  accepting  a  large  number  of  policies 
for  small  amounts  from  several  offices.  It  is  obviously 
an  advantage  to  him  to  adopt  the  first  course  if  he  is 
satisfied  of  the  financial  stability  of  any  one  office.  But 
that  office  which  is  ready  to  issue  a  policy  for  half  a 
million  sterling  would  never  dream  of  running  such  a 
(freat  liability  itself,  and  in  fact  it  does  what  the  manu- 
facturer himself  might  have  done,  it  induces  many  other 
offices  to  share  in  the  risk.  So  far  as  the  manufacturer 
is  concerned,  he  has  as  a  security  for  his  policy  not 
merely  the  resources  of  the  office  which  issues  a  policy 
to  him,  but  indirectly  also  the  resources  of  the  re-insur- 
ance companies,  which  are  sharing  the  direct  com- 
pany's liability.  The  re-insurance  companies  must  of 
course  be  sound  or  the  direct  company  would  be  paying 
away  premiums  and  obtaining  a  doubtful  guarantee 
in  return. 

The  rreation  of  such  companies  here  is  very 
desirable,  and  they  have  met  with  an  overwhelming 
welcome  from  the  investing  public.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  re-insurance  companies  being  British  is, 
that  it  will  be  much  easier  for  the  public  to  investigate 
the  financial  position  of  those  companies  on  which  the 
big  direct  companies  rely  to  undertake  the  surplus  over 
the  amounts  they  retain  for  their  own  account. 


Once  again  the  financial  community  has  to  acknow- 
ledge indebtedness  to  the  war  emergency  regulations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Every  business  man  hates 
restrictions;  but  the  railway  strike  would  have  caused 
demoralisation  in  the  stock  markets  on  Monday  last 
had  there  been  an  open  speculative  account.  Dealers 
were  very  nervous  for  a  time,  and  some  wild  rumours 
were  circulated,  probably  by  persons  who  saw  a  pros- 
pect of  purchasing  cheap  stock.  Had  markets  been 
free  to  "bear"  operators,  a  slump  would  have  been 
inevitable.  As  it  was,  prices  were  marked  down  in 
anticipation  of  liquidation,  which  did  not  take  plac° 
to  any  material  extent,  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  panic,  was  able  to  display  calm- 
ness which  developed  into  increasing  confidence. 

Naturally,  a  sharp  reaction  has  occurred  in  shares 
which  had  been  exceptionally  buoyant  in  recent  weeks. 
In  oil  shares  and  in  a  few  mining  and  miscellaneous 
securities  the  decline  might  almost  be  described  as 
healthy.  It  was  time  that  a  check  was  put  upon  the 
rise  in  shares  whose  quotations  already  discounted  the 
future  for  months,  perhaps  years,  ahead  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  undertone  of  markets  looked  very 
firm,  and  a  general  recovery  was  foreshadowed  as  soon 
as  the  strike  should  collapse. 

The  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  is  now  complete,  and 
the  revenue  for  the  period  amounted  to  .£458,998,799, 
an  increase  of  £1 15,578,142  above  the  figures  of  the 
corresponding  half  of  1918-19.  The  estimated  increase 
for  the  whole  year  was  roughly  £312,000,000,  includ- 
ing £200,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
assets.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  should  come  under 
the  heading  of  "miscellaneous,"  but  the  miscellaneous 
revenue  for  the  half-year  amounts  to  only  £44>7°3'355- 
It  is  suspected  therefore  that  the  large  sums  under- 
stood to  have  been  realised  by  the  sale  of  war  stores 
have  gone  to  appropriations  in  aid  of  departmental 
votes.  If  this  be  so,  the  return  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  does  not  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
financial  position,  and  the  six  months'  expenditure 
which  was  stated  at  £740,343,700  (comparing  with 
£1,356,342,055  for  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
previous  year)  is  not  the  complete  total. 

Meanwhile  some  industrial  companies  continue  to 
display  enviable  confidence  in  their  financial  arrange- 
ments. The  Rover  Company  of  Coventry  proposes 
to  increase  its  capital  by  £200,000  to  £700,000  and  to 
make  the  shareholders  a  present  of  £350,000  of  new 
shares,  thus  doubling  the  capital  without  adding  a 
penny  to  its  cash.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vauxhall 
Motors  directors,  in  view  of  the  industrial  outlook, 
deem  it  inadvisable  to  pay  the  usual  interim  dividend. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


marts 


MINERAL  WATER 

NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1872.  the  Apollinaris  business 
has  always  been  British  owned.  £3.000.000  of  British  money 
is  invested  in  it.  and  it  has  now  4,500  British  Shareholders. 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co..  Ltd.,  4,  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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MOUNT  AUSTIN  (JOHORE) 
RUBBER  ESTATES. 

HE  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Mount  Austin 
(Johore)  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  Council  Room 
of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  38,  Eastcheap,  E.C., 
yesterday,  Sir  Ernest  W.  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Gunter,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  capital  of  the  company  remains  as 
it  was  in  the  last  report,  namely,  ,£600,000,  in  shares  of  £1 
each.  If  you  look  at  the  accounts,  the  item  of  sundry  creditors 
stands  at  ,£31,387;  this  includes  the  Eastern  agents'  and  mana- 
ger's commission  and  bonus  to  estate  staff.  The  income-tax 
reserve  account  has  been  increased  by  £11,000,  now  standing  at 
.£31,457.  During  the  year  nearly  .£10,000  has  been  spent  on 
buildings,  furniture,  implements,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  ;£5,600 
on  plant  and  machinery.  Sundry  debtors,  £'64,666,  is  mainly 
for  rubber  sold,  the  payment  for  which  had  not  been  received  at 
the  close  of  the  financial  year.  Prepaid  items  at  estate,  amount- 
ing to  ;£2,410,  is  in  respect  of  land  rent,  1919,  for  nine  months 
paid  in  advance,  the  whole  of  the  1919  rent  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts. 

Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  item  of  London 
office  expenses  is  nearly  .£1,000  less  than  that  shown  last  year, 
and  there  is  a  satisfactory  item  of  nearly  .£2,000  for  interest 
received  on  deposits.  Depreciation  is  ,£500  more  than  it  was 
last  year.  On  the  credit  side  of  this  account  it  will  be  found 
that  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  profit  on  rubber  sold  is  the 
same  as  appeared  in  last  year's  accounts.  It  will  also  be  seen 
from  this  account  that  the  net  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£64,464  12s.  and,  with  the  balance  carried  forward  from  the 
previous  year,  after  the  deductions  shown,  a  sum  of  £'68,314 
stands  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account.  As  there  is  the 
large  sum,  which  I  have  mentioned,  of  ,£31,457  standing  to  the 
credit  of  income-tax  reserve  account,  the  directors  propose  that 
the  dividend  this  year  should  be  10  per  cent.,  free  of  tax, 
which  is  equivalent  to  14.3  per  cent.,  less  tax.  The  estimated 
output  of  rubber  for  the  previous  year  was  3,075,000  lbs.,  but 
the  crop  actually  harvested  was  only  2,770,612  lbs.,  or,  approxi- 
mately, 304,000  lbs.  short  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Anker,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  cost  of  materials, 
succeeded  in  producing  the  crop  at  42.64  cents,  or  11.93d. — or  just 
under  Is. — per  lb.,  f.o.b.,  compared  with  his  estimate  of  43.43 
cents,  or  Is.  0.16d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  J.  Madsen  Mygdal  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 


THE  FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER 
AND  RAILWAYS   CO.,  LTD. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  above  company 
was  held  at  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C., 
on  Thursday,  considering  a  resolution  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  capital  of  the  company.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley, 
G. C.S.I,  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  resolution,  said  that  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  he  foreshadowed  the  introduction  of  a  scheme 
for  the  rearrangement  of  the  capital,  and  by  a  circular  letter 
convening  the  meeting  they  would  have  seen  set  out  at  length 
the  terms  of  the  resolutions  which  they  were  asked  to  adopt. 
When  the  Forestal  Company  was  formed,  as  far  as  the  British 
public. was  concerned,  it  was  a  new  venture,  in  which  the  vendor 
had,  however,  implicit  confidence,  and  desired  to  take  most  of  the 
purchase  price  in  the  ordinary  shares.  The  shares  offered  to  the 
public  were,  therefore,  not  only  assured  a  minimum  of  remu- 
neration, but  given  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  company  and 
a  share  in  its  future  prosperity.  That  was  why  the  share  capital 
was  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  preference  and  ordinary 
shares — the  preference  being  entitled  to  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
interest  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  profits.  In  1912-1913  the 
acquisition  of  the  Santa  Fe  Land  Company  and  of  the  American 
company  was  negotiated,  at  which  the  preference  and  the  ordi- 
nary share  capital  was  increased  pari  passu  and  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  both  classes  of  issued  shares  was  maintained.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price  pay- 
able in  cash  anl  to  provide  the  necessary  working  capital  to  issue 
debentures  instead  of  more  share  capital,  because  the  rate  at 
which  money  could  be  borrowed  on  debenture  was  then  compara- 
lively  low.  The  belief  in  the  prospects  of  the  company  was  now 
so  firmly  established  that  the  ordinary  shares  were  more  popular 
than  the  preference  shares,  notwithstanding  their  priority  rights, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  preference  shareholders  adopted  the 
si  heme  the  market  value  of  their  shares  would  be  benefited.  In 
the  circumstances  a  reorganisation  of  the  capital,  meaning  at  the 
same  time  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  company  had  been 
considered  advisable,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  sub- 
mitted  for  their  approval.  There  were  two  main  reasons  why  the 
board  had  proposed  that  the  preference  shareholders  should  be 
askiil  tn  give  up  their  particular  rights  in  surplus  profits  in 
exchange  for  an  issue  of  fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  and  while 
they  proposed  1"  issue  new  shares  to  pay  off  the  outstanding 
debenture  debt.  It  was  to  simplify  the  capital  account  of  the 
company,  and  to  bring  the  issue  share  capital  more  in  relation  to 
the  book  value  of  the  assets.  The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by 
both  classes  of  shareholders. 

The  scheme  was  adopted. 
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OILFIELDS  FINANCE 
CORPORATION. 

Presiding  on  Wednesday,  October  1st  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Oilfields  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  Major  R.  W.  Barnett, 
M.P.,  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting 
he  had  stated — without  laying  any  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy 
— that  he  hoped  the  company  would  do  at  least  as  well  during 
the  then  current  year  as  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  This 
nodest  prediction  had  been  more  than  realised.  The  year's 
vorking  showed  a  net  profit  of  ,£64,019,  as  against  £'40,269, 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  directors  were  only 
recommending  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  25 
per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period,  but  the  proposed  capitali- 
sation of  reserves  would  give  the  shareholders  (when  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  articles  of  association  had  been  carriel  into  effect) 
a  very  substantial  bonus.  The  balance-sheet  showed  assets  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  issued  capital,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  board,  while  keeping  these  assets  as  liquid  as  was  consistent 
with  their  profitable  employment  to  restore  to  the  shareholders 
some  part  at  least  of  the  capital  written  off  in  crisis  of  three 
years  ago.  Shareholders  would  remember  that  last  year  the 
Treasury  Committee  on  New  Issues  had,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  refused  to  sanction  a  distribution  of  25  per  cent,  in  fully- 
paid  shares  by  capitalisation  of  profits  carried  to  reserve.  This 
restriction  had  now  been  removed,  and  the  directors  were  recom- 
mending, in  addition  to  the  cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  that 
the  sum  of  ,£37,000,  part  of  the  amount  standing  to  credit  of 
reserve,  should  be  capitalised  and  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  shareholders  by  the  allotment  of  one  fully-paid  share  of  4s. 
in  respect  of  every  two  shares  now  held.  This  would  be  a  capital 
distribution  of  50  per  cent,  as  against  the  25  per  cent,  proposed 
and  vetoed  a  year  ago.  The  issued  capital  of  the  company  after 
this  distribution  would  be  only  £111, 000.  A  Winchester  share- 
holder, who  had  written  a  most  kindly  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  directors  during  the  trying  period  of  the  war,  asked  the 
old  question  :  Why  did  not  the  board  publish  a  list  of  the  com- 
pany's investments?  The  answer  was,  of  course,  that  the  Oil- 
fields Finance  Corporation  was  a  finance  company  and  not  a 
trust  company.  It  was  the  function  of  a  trust  company  to 
spread  its  capital  over  a  considerable  number  of  investments.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  business  of  a  finance  company  to  buy 
shares  and  to  sell  shares,  to  prepare  properties  for  flotation,  to 
promote  companies,  to  underwrite  issues  of  capital,  and  to  devise 
and  carry  into  effect  schemes  of  amalgamation.  The  publication 
by  such  a  company  at  regular  intervals  of  a  list  of  its  assets 
would  create  many  erroneous  impressions,  and  far  from  assisting 
the  individual  shareholder  to  assess  the  true  value  of  his  holding, 
it  would  lead  him  into  a  maze  of  speculation  and  surmise  to 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  he  would  be  without  a  key. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  truism  to  say  that  the  future  of  oilfields 
finance  was  closely  associated  with  the  future  of  oil.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  reign  of  oil  would  prove 
perpetual.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  half  a  century 
would  exhaust  the  proved  petroleum  resources  of  the  world,  and, 
although  new  oilfields  would  doubtless  be  discovered,  it  was 
probable  that  demand  would  grow  at  least  as  rapidly  as  supply. 
The  distillation  in  low-temperature  retorts  of  coal  and  allied 
minerals  would  in  time  do  something  to  augment  the  supply  of 
fuel  oil,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  their  guard  against  exag- 
gerated hopes  of  production  from  this  source.  An  eminent 
admiral,  who  had  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  concentrating  the  British  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  stated  in  The  Times  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  "  so  long  as  a  pound  of  coal  exists  there  exists, 
say,  half  a  pound  of  oil  with  further  research."  He  (the  Chair- 
man) was  afraid  he  must  join  issue  with  that  statement.  At  the 
request  of  the  late  Sir  Boveron  Redwood— whose  lost  to  the  oil 
world  they  could  none  of  them  sufficiently  deplore— he  had 
accepted  more  than  two  years  ago  the  chairmanship  of  an  im- 
portant committee,  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Petroleum  Technologists,  to  investigate  the  production  of 
oil  from  coal,  and  he  could  say  with  some  authority  that,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  contains  no  oil  whatever,  it 
would  take  much  research  to  find  more  than  25  gallons  in  the 
average  ton  of  bituminous  coal,  so  that  Lord  Ftsher  s  halt  a 
pound  of  oil"  would  dwindle  into  something  like  ljoz.  Un- 
doubtedly for  some  years  .0  come  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
petroleum  would  be  by  .hilling  for  it.  The  life  of  King  0,1  might 
he  comparatively  a  short  life,  but  it  would  be  at  least  a  merry  one. 
While  supplies  lasted,  and  they  would  probably  last  out  our  time, 
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The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  capitalisation  scheme  approved 
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The  journey  of  the  King-  and  Queen  from  Balmoral 
Buckingham  Palace  in  two  days  was  rather  an 
roic  performance.  The  distance  is  540  miles,  and 
ty  travelled  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  about  10  hours 
ch  day.  That  gives  an  average  running  speed  of  27 
les  an  hour,  which,  considering  the  mountainous 
ids  in  Aberdeenshire  and  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
>reland,  is  very  good.  Indeed,  the  speed  must  have 
en  nearer  30  miles,  for  presumably  their  Majesties 
>pped  an  hour  for  luncheon,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
r.  All  the  Royal  motors  are,  we  believe,  Daimlers, 
larles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  used  to  think  they 
1  a  very  fine  thing  when  they  scampered  up  from 
iwmarket  to  London  (50  miles)  in  four  hours.  They 
tvelled  in  a  coach  and  six,  accompanied  by  an  escort 
Life  Guards,  at  a  hand  gallop,  changing  horses 
ice  on  the  road,  probably  at  Chesterford  and  Bishop's 
jrtford.  We  can  imagine  what  Charles  would  have 
d  if  he  had  been  told  by  my  Lord  Arlington  that 
must  come  away  from  Newmarket,  and  miss  the 
itch  between  Woodcock  and  Flatfoot,  because  the 
;ntices  in  the  ward  of  Cheap  had  struck  for  higher 
get ! 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
ng  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  bv  the  Allies?  The 
dy  heroic  fieure  of  the  Great  War  is  that  of  the 
□ne  King-  of  a  tiny  State,  rejecting  the  bribes  and 
snisinrr  the  threats  of  the  Kaiser,  standing  at  his  gate 

meet  the  overwhelming  horde  of  Huns.  The 
nance  of  their  Knight  touched  even  the  Flemish  and 
!  Walloons,  the  least  emotional  people  in  Europe,  and 
;y  stuck  to  him,  if  a  little  sullenlv.  Why  are  this 
'o  and  his  consort  ienored  by  France  and  England? 
f.  have  received  with  flags  and  huzzas  Generals 
Tre  and  Foch,  M.  Clemenceau,  President  Wilson ; 
i  we  are  preparing  to  receive  M.  Poincare\ 
t  King-  Albert  and  his  Queen  we  have  not 
irived  publicly;  nor  have  the  French.  The 
-val  nair  have  now  slunk  over  incognito  to  the 
lited  States,  where  the  President  is  sick,  and  no  one 
HWs  them.  Apparently,  after  stealing  to  California 
i  bark,  the  illustrious  couple  are  to  sneak  home 
lin.    What  does  it  all  mean?    Are  they  too  royal 

our  modern  Republicans?  Or  is  there  some  private 
family  quarrel  afoot? 


Although  we  have  never  agreed  with  President  Wil- 
son in  his  attempt  to  apply  abstract  formulas  to  the 
settlement  of  European  politics,  we  watch  with  sympa- 
thetic anxiety  the  state  of  his  health.  The  burthen 
which  modern  democracy  lays  upon  its  favourites  is 
well-nigh  intolerable.  After  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the 
Paris  Conference,  Mr.  Wilson  started  on  an  electoral 
tour  of  the  Continent  of  America,  where  the  distances 
to  be  travelled  and  the  size  of  the  audiences  to  be 
addressed  are  beyond  our  experience,  and  almost  our 
imagination.  The  President  has  overtaxed  his 
strength.  To  have  helped  to  draft  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
to  have  signed  it  at  Versailles,  and  then  to  be  called 
on  to  defend  its  details  to  his  political  opponents  at 
home,  might  well  break  a  man's  health. 

The  retirement  of  President  Wilson  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  There  is  no  other  politician  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  forcing  it  through  a  reluctant  Senate, 
and  on  an  indifferent  electorate.  Despite  the  Press, 
and  the  monster  meetings  (50,000  we  read  about),  and 
the  mechanical  devices  for  making  the  speaker's  voice 
carry,  and  the  cheers  timed  by  the  springing  of  a 
rattle,  we  doubt  whether  the  American  people  care  a 
row  of  pins  about  the  League  of  Nations.  Why  should 
they?  League  or  no  League,  they  will  not  enter  a 
second  European  war  in  a  hurry.  M.  Clemenceau  has 
avowed  his  scepticism  about  the  League  with  much 
shrugging.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  incor- 
rigible idealists,  are  the  only  people  who  believe  in  it. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  were  to  disappear,  our  Prime  Minister 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

Meanwhile,  elaborate  preparations  are  making  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  Grand  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva.  Hotels  and  offices  are  being:  rented 
or  bought;  telephones  installed;  a  large  staff  of  clerks, 
typists,  private  secretaries,  journalists,  engaged. 
What  is  it  supposed  that  the  Secretariat  will  do?  Is 
it  to  do  the  business  of  the  Chanceries,  Foreign  Offices, 
Foreign  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, of  the  various  Powers  of  the  world?  Or  is 
it  to  be  a  Clearing  House  of  the  secrets  and  intrigues 
of  democratic  diplomacy?  As  Chief  Secretary,  to 
represent  her  most  vital  interests  and  to  gather  into  his 
hands  the  threads  of  all  this  mass  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  intrigue,  Protestant  England  has  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic.    Verily  we  are  a  queer  people. 
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Now  that  the  strike  is  over,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  real  motives  of  the  Trade 
Union  leaders  and  their  followers.  The  Trade  Union 
leaders  may  be  divided  into  the  following-  categories. 
(1)  Those  who  wished  to  save  Mr.  Thomas's  face.  (2) 
Those  who  wished  to  spoil  Mr.  Thomas's  face.  (3) 
Those  who  wished  to  steal  Mr.  Thomas's  place.  (4) 
Those  who  wished  to  ruin  that  they  might  rule  the 
State.  Their  followers,  or  dupes,  were  less  sophisti- 
cated or  ambitious,  and  may  be  thus  classified.  (1) 
Those  who  thought  they  would  get  £1  a  day.  (2) 
Those  who  wanted  to  return  to  work  at  £2  13s.  a 
week.  (3)  Those  who  believed  themselves  bound  to 
support  their  class,  or  "side,"  right  or  wrong.  (4) 
Those  who  wanted  vaguely  and  comprehensively,  to 
"down  the  toffs."  After  eliminating  these  categories, 
there  was  left  a  residuum,  who,  loving  their  country  and 
recognising  their  solidarity  with  their  fellows,  hated 
the  whole  business,  and  were  ashamed  of  their  leaders 
and  themselves.    How  large  was  this  residuum? 

Is  "Theodore  Petriburg  "  a  Bolshie  or  a  Bishop? 
The  address  (The  Palace,  Peterborough)  was  our  only 
guide  to  the  conclusion  that  this  outlandish  signature 
concealed  a  prelate  and  not  an  emissary  of  Lenin. 
Assuredly  Dr.  Wood  did  the  Church  no  good  by  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  public  that  the  railwaymen 
were  justified  in  suspecting  Sir  Eric  Geddes  of  bad 
faith.  The  working-classes  suspect  everybody  who  is 
set  in  authority  over  them,  as  the  Bishop  would  find 
out  fast  enough  if  he  tried  to  meddle  in  their  pecuniary 
affairs.  The  trouble  in  trying  to  make  agreements  with 
trade  unionists  is  that  they  suspect  even  those  who>  are 
trying  to  help  them.  They  suspect,  of  course,  all 
officials  at  Whitehall.  But  they  are  so  suspicious  of 
lawyers  that  they  will,  not  employ  them  to  draw  up 
their  agreements,  thinking  they  can  do  it  better  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  trade  disputes  arise  from  badly 
drawn  documents.  This  mixture  of  conceit  and  sus- 
picion is  the  foible  of  the  half-educated. 

Unhappily  for  himself,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  at  the 
calling  of  the  strike,  let  slip  the  phrase  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  "  not  master  in  his  own  house."  He 
thought  thereby  to  separate  the  Prime  Minister  from 
his  colleagues.  At  the  City  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
Prime  Minister  took  up  the  phrase,  and  made  terrible 
play  with  it.  He  has  abundantly  proved  to  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Cramp  that  he  is  master  in  his  own  Cab- 
inet; but  at  the  Guildhall  he  proved  to  the  Labour 
world  that  the  Nation  is  master  in  its  own  house,  and 
means  to  remain  so.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  scored 
Mr.  Thomas  down  the  back  with  stripes  that  nothing 
will  ever  heal  or  efface.  Mr.  Thomas,  aiming  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  place,  is  exposed  to  historic  obloquy 
as  the  man  who  tried  to  hold  the  community  to>  ransom 
and  failed.  What  astonished  and  terrified  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Cramp  more  than  the  unexpected  strength 
of  the  volunteers  and  the  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  the  lukewarmness  of  their  own  men,  and  the 
number  of  loyalists,  ycleped  blacklegs. 

One  of  the  volunteers  has  confided  to  the  public  that 
il  is  easy  for  a  porter  to  make  10s.  a  day  in  tips  at  any 
of  the  London  stations.  As  his  wages  are  50s.  a  week, 
this  hard-worked  and  hardly-used  person  must  make 
1 20s.  a  week.  How  many  well-educated  young  men 
in  the  clerical  and  professional  classes  are  certain  of  as 
good  a  livelihood?  If  one  considers  the  churlish  man- 
ners of  the  modern  porter,  and  his  frequent  refusal 
to  take  luggage  unless  coin  is  shown  to  him,  is  it  not 
time  that  the  public  stopped  tipping*?  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  women,  and  men  whose  luggage  or 
appearance  did  not  bear  the  outward  semblance  of 
wealth,  left  sitting  in  despair  because  they  did  not 
hold  up  half-a-crow  n.  We  have  been  told  of  ladies 
waiting  for  an  hour  before  a  porter  would  condescend 
lo  touch  their  luggage. 

1 1  appears  lo  be  thought  a  good  joke  by  some  ol  the 
newspapers  that  "  the  mediators,"  whilst  waiting  in 
lie  outer  rooms  of  to,  Downing'  Street,  began  to  sing 


'  The  Red  Flag  '  and  '  The  Internationale.'  For  our- 
selves, we  fail  to  taste  the  joke.  The  portent  seems 
sinister  enough,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction! 
with  the  demonstration  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Sunda) 
night,  when  Bolshevist  Cramp  is  reported  to  have  an- 
nounced a  far-reaching  victory  for  the  strikers, 
amidst  the  waving  of  red  flags."  Only  sand-blind 
optimists  can  fail  to  see  how  strong-  the  extreme  anar-; 
chist  wing  in  the  Labour  partv  has  proved  to  be.  As 
soon  as  panic  and  anger  have  subsided,  we  trust  that 
the  Crown  lawyers  will  look  into  the  law,  and  seel! 
whether  some  means  cannot  be  devised  to  protect  the| 
public  from  this  perpetual  "  sabre-rattling  "  by  the 
Unions  that  control  the  workers  in  public  utility  trades.; 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  according  to  common  report,  is 
convinced  that  he  will  some  day  be  Prime  Minister. I 
So  is  Mr.  Clynes,  so  is  Mr.  Smillie,  and  so,  no  doubt, 
is  Mr.  Cramp,  and  Mr.  Robert  Williams.  The  career, 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  fired  the  wildest  hopes  in  the; 
breasts  of  many  a  son  of  labour,  just  as  the  meteoric 
ascent  of  Disraeli,  and  his  novels,  have  seduced  many 
an  industrious  youth  from  the  Bar  and  the  counting 
house  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  example  of  genius  is 
always  dangerous,  and  spoils  many  a  man  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  useful  and  contented,  by  tempting 
him  beyond  his  depth.  Strange  and  horrible  as  it 
seems,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  careers  of  crime  and 
cruelty  have  a  great  attraction  for  certain  men.  Lenin 
and  Trotzky  are  responsible  for  some  budding-  Bol- 
sheviks in  this  country. 

We  do  everything  on  a  big  scale  nowadays.  We 
have  had  a  Great  War;  and  now  we  have  had  a  Great 
Strike.  Some  say  the  strike  has  cost  the  country  100 
millions;  others,  more  moderate,  but  perhaps  unin-s 
formed,  say  50  millions.  If  we  consider  the  loss  of j 
export  trade  for  nine  days,  and  compute  the  number 
of  days  it  has  taken  to  restore  the  channels  of  trade 
to  pre-strike  conditions,  the  hundred  millions  are  prob-, 
ablv  no  exaggeration.  It  seems  a  large  sum  to  pay 
to  settle  ]the  point  whether  railway  porters,  guards, 
and  pointsmen  are  to  be  guaranteed  50s.  a  week  for 
six  or  twelve  months.  If  we  have  to  pay  a  similar 
price  to  settle  the  wages  of  many  other  trades,  we  shall 
soon  add  a  nice  little  debt  of  five  or  six  hundred 
millions  to  our  War  Debt  of  eight  thousand  millions. 
We  have,  for  our  part,  long  given  up  the  attempt  to 
calculate  our  indebtedness,  feeling  sure  that  it  must 
lead  to  some  catastrophic  solution,  which  we  can 
neither  avoid  nor  measure. 

Some  overpaid  and  underbred  obscurity,  whose  name 
we  shall  not  rescue  from  oblivion,  expressed  himseM 
about  the  volunteers  as  follows.  "  Incidentally,  they" 
(i.e.,  the  strikers)  "  had  found  work  for  people  who 
had  never  worked  before.  '  Lord  Muttonhead  '  had 
had  to  step  in  and  do  some  work  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  did  not  know  if  the  work  had  been  done 
satisfactorily  :  but  in  the  open  market  it  would  not 
command  40s."  This  sort  of  language  applied  to  the 
lawyers,  stockbrokers,  tradesmen,  demobbed  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  did  the  work  of  the  porters  and 
guards,  is  simply  ludicrous.  The  authorities  at  Pad- 
dington  said  that  in  handling  the  milk-cans  the  Lord 
Mutlonhcads  did  in  one  hour  what  their  regular  porters 
took  three  hours  to  do.  From  the  public  the  testimony 
is  unanimous  that  never  before  had  they  been  portered, 
and  guarded,  and  ticket-clipped,  with  so  much  celerity 
and  civility.  What  makes  the  railwav  men  so  mad  is 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  found  to  be  neither 
skilled  nor  indispensable,  and  that  their  work  can  be 
done  better  by  other  people. 

If  "  Lord  Muttonhead  "  refers  lo  Lord  Montagu  of 
Beaulieu,  who  drove  a  train  from  Bournemouth  to 
Southampton,  we  can  assure  the  Trade  Union  Secre- 
tary that  the  peer  in  question  has  led  a  more  active  nnd 
intelligent  life  than  all  the  secretaries  of  all  the  Trade 
Unions  put  together.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute 
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>f  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  as  colonel,  motor  inspec- 
or,  aviator,  and  newspaper  correspondent,  he  has 
>een  busy  and  distinguished  in  almost  every  country 
n  the  world.  He  was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean 
luring  the  war,  and  was  picked  up  by  a  steamer 
linging  to  a  raft,  after  very  many  hours  of  exposure. 
[Tie  boorish  gibe,  however,  only  proves  what  we  have 
epeatedly  stated,  namely,  that  class  hatred  is  at  the 
ottom  of  all  this  industrial  "  unrest."  This  is  par- 
icularly  the  case  with  the  women  of  the  lower  class, 
'he  same  woman  who  will  refuse  to  wash  the  doorstep 
r  carry  in  the  coals  for  "  the  gentrv  "  will  marrv  a 
haulTeur  or  a  soldier  and  work  twelve  hours  in  scrub- 
ing  and  cooking. 

We  never  pretended  to  a  strong  head  for  statistics 
nd  we  admit  the  following  figures  puzzle  us  : — The 
'etit  Parisien  states  "  726  Frenchmen  married  Bel- 
'ians ;  and  330  Belgian  women  married  Frenchmen." 
'his  can  only  mean,  unless  we  have  forgotten  Cocker, 
ither  that  396  Frenchmen  married  Belgians  who  were 
ot  women  ;  or  that  polyandry  has  been  adopted,  and 
lat  one  Belgian  bride  has  2\  husbands.  But  as  the 
omen  far  outnumber  the  men,  this  is  impossible.  We 
ive  it  up. 

Lord  Allenby's  Palestine  Campaign  interested  the 
ublic  perhaps  more  keenly,  certainly  more  pleasantly, 
lan  the  mighty  happenings  on  the  Western  front.  The 
ames  and  the  scenes  were  familiar  to  all  from  boy- 
aod ;  the  Jordan  meant  far  more  to  most  than  the 
fame  or  the  Somme,  and  the  imagination  was  touched 
y  a  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Lord  Allenby  was  happily 
ble  to  dw  ell  on  the  exploits  of  the  60th  Division,  com- 
D.sed  chiefly  of  Londoners ;  and  it  is  instructive  to 
arn  that  the  mosquito  was  conquered  by  a  little 
;ience  and  trouble.  Malaria  and  influenza  were,  the 
ield-Marshal  tells  us,  more  destructive  enemies  than 
le  Turks.  Such  real  plagues  as  mosquitoes  and  rats 
ight  be  exterminated  if  people  would  only  take  the 
ouble.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the  examiners 
>r  the  Indian  Civil  Service  made  us  a  present  of  so 
reat  a  soldier  as  Lord  Allenby.  We  wish  we  could 
scover  that  Lord  Haig  had    been    "  ploughed  "  or 

sent  down  "  from  Brasenose. 

During  the  Boer  War,  in  1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
:nt  a  shiver  through  Europe  by  telling  the  French 

to  mend  their  manners  "  :  but  the  words  had  the  de- 
red  effect  on  the  French  press.  We  wish  that  the 
scretary  of  State  would  tell  his  War  Office  officials  to 
end  their  manners.  Take  the  distribution  of  the 
ratuities,  which  the  nation  decided  to  grant  to  the  re- 
tives  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  w  ar.  The 
sk  has  been,  so  a  correspondent  writes,  entrusted  to 
ic  War  Office  as  being  acquainted  with  the  addresses 

these  concerned.  This  is  the  formula  issued  by  the 
/ar  Office  :  "  With  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  the 

ar  gratuity  due  to  the  estate  of  the  late    the 

r'ar  Office  requests  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
turn  this  letter  as  early  as  possible  to  the  above  ad- 
'ess  with  a  statement  on  the  margin  showing,"  etc. 

more  cold  and  callous  way  of  addressing  bereaved 
lathes  can't  be  imagined  ;  no  curter  request  could  be 
idressed  to  a  claimant  for  charity  or  a  creditor  on  an 
tate. 

Seeing  that  these  gratuities  are  not  doles,  but  marks 
public  gratitude,  surely  some  such  formula  as  the 
Mowing  might  be  adopted: — "Parliament,  with  the 
:arty  assent  of  the  King  and  the  .Nation,  has  decider] 
at  a  gratuity  shall  be  distributed  to  the  next  of  kin 
the  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  as  a  mark  of 
le  nation's  gratitude  to  them  and  of  sympathy  with 
>u."  Such  words  "  by  way  of  balm  for  healing  " 
ive  a  great  effect  on  the  recipients;  they  soothe  the 
lirits  of  those  who  are  smarting  under  recent  and  irre- 
irable  josses.  The  public  have  a  right  to  demand  at 
ast  courtesy  and  promptitude  from  the  army  of  offi- 
als  who  are  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home. 


Under  the  old  law  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  who 
made  inventions  were  bound  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
authorities,  and  take  what  the  Admiralty  or  the  War 
Office  chose  to  give  them  by  way  of  reward,  which  was 
generally  something  very  small.  This  had  the  Occa- 
sional effect  of  inducing  an  officer,  who  had  made  a 
really  valuable  invention,  to  leave  the  service  and  take 
out  a  patent.  A  more  liberal  system  of  awards  has 
been  wisely  adopted  since  the  Great  War.  Conse- 
quently, eleven  claimants  appear  as  the  inventors  of  the 
Tank.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  prove  as  the  invention 
of  an  idea.  Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  think  that  the  idea 
of  the  Tank  grew  out  of  a  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's house,  which,  if  true,  would  show  that  our 
national  habit  of  talking  politics  after  dinner  is  a  valu- 
able one.  We  wish  that  authors  and  orators  could 
patent  their  words,  for  we  once  had  the  mortification 
to  read  a  speech  of  our  own,  which  had  passed  in 
smother  in  some  suburban  rag,  reported  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post  a  week  later  from  the  lips  of  a  titled  booby 
who  had  been  present  and  read  the  local  paper. 

We  published  last  week  an  article  on  '  Votes  and 
Cash,'  contributed  by  a  veteran  politician,  who  was 
naturally  drawing  on  his  memory.  We  do  not  think 
that  in  the  new  conditions  the  member  or  the  candidate- 
is  mulcted  of  money  by  those  whom  our  contributor 
wittily  described  as  "  the  syndicate  of  sound  sup- 
porters." To  begin  with,  the  registration,  the  heaviest 
draft  on  the  member's  purse,  is  now  paid  for  by  the 
public.  Then,  the  constituencies  being  doubled  in  size, 
there  are  too  many  people  to  make  corruption  by  sub- 
scription possible.  And  to  do  the  female  voters  justice, 
they  don't  ask  for  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
member's  burthen  of  correspondence  has  much  in- 
creased. A  member  for  a  southern  suburban  constitu- 
ency tells  us  that  on  an  average  he  despatches  ten  let- 
ters a  day  to  his  constituents,  not  giving  or  refusing 
subscriptions,  but  answering  serious  and  sometimes 
difficult  questions  of  politics  or  administration.  This 
is  a  great  strain  on  a  man's  time  and  brains.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  combine  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  seat  in  Parliament  with  the  pursuit  of  any 
other  business.  The  professional  politician,  so  de- 
rided in  the  last  generation,  has  become  a  necessity. 

Not  that  corruption  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
banished  from  politics,  but  it  has  taken  a  different  and 
more  dangerous  form.  On  reading  Cicero's  Letters  to 
Atticus,  in  which  he  is  constantly  complaining  of  the 
expense  of  politics,  one  is  struck  by  the  persistence  of 
corruption  in  public  life.  But  if  there  is  to  be  bribery, 
it  is  better  that  the  money  should  be  paid  by  the  man 
who  receives  to  the  man  who  gives  the  desired  object. 
The  modern  and  subtler  system  is  to  bribe  whole  con- 
stituencies, or  classes  of  men,  by  promises  of  money, 
not  out  of  your  own  purse,  but  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
public.  The  use  of  the  pension  list  for  political  pur- 
poses was  adopted  in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  same  tactics  being 
introduced  into  our  politics,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Rusholme  election.  To  promise  soldiers  larger  pen- 
sions in  order  to  get  their  votes  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
praved forms  of  bribery. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  tells  us  that  the  solution  of  the 
labour  troubles  is  the  promotion  of  the  workman  from 
the  position  of  employee  to  that  of  partner.  That 
sounds  well  and  is  certain  to  be  cheered  at  any  meeting. 
But  partnership  involves  sharing  losses  as  well  as  pro- 
fit*; and  we  have  never  seen  the  slightest  inclination 
on  the  part  of  organised  labour  to  share  losses  in  a 
falling  market.  There  are  three  interests  to  be  paid 
out  of  every  concern,  Capital,  Labour,  and  Superin- 
tendence, the  Labour  leaders  consider  labour,  that  is 
muscular  strength  or  acquired  manual  skill,  to  be 
entitled  to  so  high  a  remuneration  that  little  or  nothing 
is  left  for  capital  and  superintendence.  Supply  fixes, 
or  ought  to  fix,  the  price  of  a  commodity.  And  brains 
are  so  much  rarer  than  muscle  that  they  must  be  more 
highly  paid.  But  that  is  precisely  what  a  half-educated 
proletariat  will  not  or  cannot  see. 
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THE  SLUMP  IN  N.U.R.'s. 

THE  stock  in  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen 
lias  fallen  heavily.  Indeed,  brokers  tell  us  that 
the  market  is  all  one  way  :  that  there  are  no  buyers 
about :  this  is  called  in  the  slang  of  Capel  Court  a 
slump.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  When  a 
supposed  monopoly,  created  by  the  Press  and  by  the 
bluff  of  agitators,  is  discovered  to  be  non-existent,  the 
bottom  is  knocked  out  of  the  concern,  and  down  it 
tumbles. 

This  is  just  what  has  happened  to  the  press-blown 
concern  of  which  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cramp  are  the 
directors.  Before  the  strike  we  all  of  us  thought  that 
the  railways  were  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation 
as  air  to  the  lungs,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  men 
who  worked  the  railways  were  as  gods,  holding  our 
poor  lives  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  During  the 
strike  we  suddenly  discovered  three  facts  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  namely  :  (1)  That  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  men  ready  and  able  to  take  the  places  and 
do  the  work  of  the  railwaymen.  (2)  That  there  are 
such  things  as  motors  and  petrol.  (3)  That  in  many 
respects  motors  are  a  cheaper,  a  pleasanter,  and  almost 
as  speedy  a  method  of  transport  as  railways.  A  friend 
of  ours  has  discovered  that  in  a  two-seated  motor, 
costing  £120,  he  can  travel  from  the  door  of  his  Lon- 
don office  to  the  door  of  his  home  in  Essex  for  1  is.  6d., 
whereas  the  railway  journey  now  costs  15s.  And  this 
kind  of  discovery  has  been  made  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  people,  both  with  regard  to  the  carriage 
of  persons  and  goods.  In  a  sentence,  the  railway 
monopoly  has  gone.  And  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cramp 
know  it,  shout  they  never  so  loudly.  And  the  men 
know  it,  too,  wave  they  never  so  many  red  flags.  How 
cleverly  the  Government  have  played  their  cards  !  The 
triumvirate,  two  Scotsmen  and  a  Welshman,  have 
dealt  the  N.U.R.  a  blow  from  which  they  will  never 
recover,  and  all  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible, 
with  smiles,  and  compliments,  and  hearty  handshakes  ! 
They,  the  Government  trio,  have  just  shown  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Cramp  their  strength,  and  then  let  them 
go,  the  best  of  friends,  shouting  victory  !  We  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  this  triumphant  diplomacy.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  railwaymen  appear  to  be  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  before  the  strike,  for 
they  have  got  a  twelve  months'  instead  of  a  six  months' 
guarantee  of  the  50s.  wages.  But  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, when  weighed  against  the  moral  defeat, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  monopoly,  flies  up  and  kicks  the 
beam.  We  are  informed,  and  can  well  understand  it, 
that  leaders  and  men  are  cowed  by  the  sudden  percep- 
tion of  their  own  weakness,  when  pitted  against  the 
nation's  strength. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  effect  that  might  have  been, 
and  might  be,  produced  by  a  combined  strike  of  all  the 
leading  industries  at  once,  railwaymen,  coalminers, 
and  dock  labourers.  Certainly  there  are  not  enough 
civilian  volunteers  in  other  walks  of  life  to  cope  at  a 
moment's  notice  with  such  a  combination  as  that.  But 
that  cpmbination  would  really  mean  civil  war,  a  dispute 
that  could  only  be  settled  by  shooting.  We  have  at 
present  too  much  confidence  in  the  common  sense  and 
humanity  of  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  to  believe 
such  a  combination  will  be  made.  We  may  be  wrong  : 
but  if  we  are,  then  in  that  crisis,  as  Lord  Goschen  once 
said  about  civil  war  in  Ireland,  "we  must  make  our 
wills  and  do  our  duty." 

Nor  do  we  underestimate  the  very  high  price  we  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  "to  see"  Mr.  Thomas.  It  is 
computed  that  the  nine  days'  strike  has  cost  the 
country,  one  way  and  another,  in  loss  of  exports,  con- 
sumption of  petrol,  and  payment  of  extraordinary  ser- 
vices, something  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  millions, 
sterling,  about  as  much  as  the  Crimean  War.  And  it 
has  been  sheer  waste  of  money,  as  far  as  glory  is  con- 
cerned ;  no  Inkcrman  or  Alma  to  console  us.  Mr.  J. 
II.  Thomas  is,  indeed,  a  very,  very  costly  luxury. 
Would  it  not  be  simpler  and  much  cheaper  to  appoint 
him  Minister  of  Strikes,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a 
year,  on  the  terms  that  for  every  strike  that  took  place, 
£1,000  should  be  deducted    from  his    salary?  Of 


course,  he  must  be  guaranteed  against  insecurity,  for 
no  Labour  man  must  be  worried  by  the  demon  that 
haunts  his  less  favoured  fellow  citizens,  the  fear  ol  I 
losing  their  incomes.      And  as  no  Labour  leader  who 
respects  himself  spends  less  than  £10  a  day,  in  hotels, 
motors,  and  champagne,  Mr.  Thomas  might  be  guaran- 
teed £3,650  a  year,  free  of  income-tax  (the  latter  al 
shameful  imposition  on  the  only  people  who  work).  1 
We  fear  that  even  with  these  guarantees  the  positions 
of  Mr.  Thomas  as  Strike  Minister  would  not  be  abso- 1 
lutely  secure.      Messrs.  Cramp,  Smillie   and  Robertji 
Williams,  not  to  mention  many  others,  would  all  be  I 
constant  and  unscrupulous  candidates  for  the  post.  j 
That,  however,  is  Labour's  affair,  not  the  State's  :  the  j 
nation  would  not  have  to  pay  more  than  the  standard 
salary. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Tuesday  thel 
Prime  Minister  explained  to  us  that  the  victory  over! 
the  Railway  Union  was  due,  not  only  to  the  energy  ofj 
the  volunteers,  whom  he  very  properly  thanked  fori 
their  services,  but  to  long  and  careful  preparation  byij 
the  Government.  As  early  in  the  year  as  February  the! 
Prime  Minister  was  warned  by  the  Home  Secretary! 
that  some  kind  of  conspiracy  was  brewing,  and  accord-1 
ingly  he  left  the  Peace  Conference  to  provide  against! 
civil  war  at  home.  We  always  had  a  high  opinion  of] 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Shortt  when  he  wasl 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  From  what! 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us,  we  are  as  much  indebted! 
to  Mr.  Shortt  as  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Sir  Robert! 
Home  for  the  preparations  which  displayed  their  com-j 
pleteness  during  the  Nine  Days.  And  it  was  againstl 
such  men  as  these,  backed  by  the  whole  resources  ofl 
British  Society,  that  a  brace  of  revolutionaries,  Messrs.! 
Cramp  and  Thomas,  hurled  themselves  on  the  insen-l 
sate  assumption  that  everybody,  but  themselves,  wasl 
asleep  !  That  was  exactly  the  mistake  made  by  thel 
Kaiser  in  1914;  and  the  Prime  Minister  accurately  anfl.l 
mercilessly  labelled  the  attempt  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  j 
to  "hold  up  the  community"  as  "  Prussianism,"! 
which  the  British  nation  will  never  tolerate.  Well,] 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cramp  have  got  their  gruel ;  and  J 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  try  their  fortune  again,, 
the  Prime  Minister  addressed  a  very  impressive  warn-'j 
tag  to  the  Labour  Extremists.  He  bade  them  not 
deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had  been;| 
defeated  by  a  war  organisation,  which  would  not  be 
available  a  second  time.  Their  defeat  was  planned  by  I 
civilians  and  carried  out  by  civilians.  If  the  State  re- 
quires a  commodity,  whether  labour,  or  land,  or  money, 
it  must  have  it,  but  it  must  pay  its  possessors  a  fair 
price.  The  notion  that  any  section  of  Labour  will  be; 
allowed  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  community  to  ransom  j 
has,  we  think,  received  its  quietus,  thanks  to  the  fore-i 
sight  of  the  Government,  and  the  resolute  and  ready 
support  given  by  public  opinion  and  the  services  of  the  : 
well-affected. 


REALISM  AND  IDEALISM  IN  POLITICS. 

THE  quarrel  between  realism  and  idealism  in  ethics! 
and  literature  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and   we  do 
not  propose  to  deal  with  it  here.    Whether  a  man  be  a  I 
Platonist    or    an    Aristotelian;    whether     he     prefer . 
Goldsmith  to  Crabbc  as  a  painter  of  rural  manners;  ori 
whether  he  find  lohnson's  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
more  to  his  taste  than  Shelley's     Odes  to  Liberty,  are 
matters  which  concern  him,  or  only  concern  the  State 
when  he  begins  to  translate  his  theories  into  action. , 
And  this  is 'the  side  of  the  matter  which  we  intend  to 
discuss  in  this  article.    Realism  and  idealism  as  oppo- 
site theories  of  life  become  interesting  and  vitally  im- 
portant in  politics,  when  applied  by   those   uho  hold 
them  to  the  practice  of  government  and  to  intc. national 

relations.  .    ,.  .  ,  . 

The  words  arc  vague,  like  Socialism  and  Individual- 
ism and  require  definition,  which  will  he  easiest  it  t lie 
abstract  noun  is  impersonated.  The  realist  is  one  who 
grounds  his  belief  upon  the  greater  of  t>vo  probab.ll- 
Vies  •  and  who  acts  upon  his  experience  of  the  ^oUvtS 
of  the  majority  of  men.  He  does  not  assert  that  all  men 
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ict  from  selfish  motives  :  on  the  contrary,  he  admits 
Jiat  some  men  act  from  disinterested  and  altruistic 
notives.  He  does,  however,  declare  that  in  his  experi- 
:nce,  a  large  majority  of  men  are  self-regarding  in  their 
ictions,  and  that  he  considers  it  safer  for  the  State  to 
ground  its  policy  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority  than 
>n  the  eccentricity,  however  admirable,  of  the  minority, 
f  the  idealist  should  deny  the  authority  of  his  experi- 
:nce,  and  charge  him  with  selecting  his  facts  to  suit  his 
heory,  the  realist  will  answer,  like  Aristotle,  "Why, 
his  is  universally  admitted  :  I  believe  that  most  men 
ict  selfishly,  not  only  because  I  have  found  it  so,  but 
>ecause  all  men  think  so. ' ' 

The  idealist  stoutly  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  opinion 
if  "  everybody. "  He  confounds  morality  with  ratio- 
in.ition,  and  thinks  that  a  thing  is  true  because  it 
>ught  to  be  true.  Indeed,  the  idealist  is  an  autocrat, 
or  in  effect  he  says,  "  This  thing  is  so  right  and  good 
hat  it  must  and  shall  be  true."  He  does  not  commit 
he  absurdity  of  saying  that  one  swallow  makes  a  sum- 
r>er ;  but  having  started  with  a  moral  generalisation,  he 
nil  then  begin  to  look  for  his  particular  instances,  and 
:  is  astonishing  how  small  a  number  will  satisfy  him. 
)f  course,  the  more  lofty  his  moral  proposition,  the 
ngrier  he  grows  when  asked  for  his  evidence,  and  the 
aore  freely  he  curses  as  "low-minded  "  cynics  those 
/ho  dispute  his  assumptions.  It  is  obviously  right  and 
esirable  that  men  and  nations  should  love,  instead  of 
ating,  one  another  :  it  is  obviously  right  that  a  man 
hould  prefer  the  service  of  the  State  to  that  of  himself 
nd  his  family.  Because  these  things  are  right  morally, 
tie  idealist,  by  a  process  of  logic  peculiar  to  himself, 
roceeds  to  conclude  that  they  are  true.  Brotherly  love 
nd  civic  duty  are  declared  to  be  facts  because  the 
lealist  wishes  them  to  be  facts.  If  hard  pressed  for 
is  evidence,  the  idealist  will  frequently  tell  you  that 
e  believes  these  things  because  he  is  a  Christian, 
'hat  is  to  say,  because  nineteen  centuries  ago  the 
'ounder  of  Christianity  told  men  that  they  ought  to 
>ve  one  another,  the  idealist  of  to-day  believes  that 
ticy  do  so.  There  is  a  cleverer  and  more  subtle  ideal- 
it,  who  admits  (not,  of  course,  in  the  City  Temple) 
liat  brotherly  love  and  civic  duty  are  not  facts ;  but 
elieves  that  the  only  way  of  getting  them  made  facts 
>  to  pretend  that  they  are  so.  To  those  who  think,  as 
'e  do,  that  moral  pretence  and  pious  precept  are  unsafe 
ases  for  the  conduct  of  government,  the  idealist  ap- 
ears,  in  domestic  and  in  international  politics,  as  a 
ery  dangerous  person. 

To  descend  from  the  gerferal  to  particulars.  A  Royal 
lommission  was  recently  appointed,  not  to  decide  (as 
»  falsely  stated],  but  to  report  on,  the  question  whether 

is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  trans- 
;r  the  coal  mines  from  private  owners  (i.e.,  public 
oint  Stock  Companies)  to  the  State.  Several  wit- 
esses,  two  of  whom  were  Commissioners,  deposed 
lat  private  gain  could  and  ought  to  be  eliminated  as 

motive  to  industry,  and  (concretely)  that  the  miners 
rould  work  harder,  more  cheerfully,  and  more  cheaply 
5r  the  State  than  for  a  joint  stock  company.  Not  a 
ttle  of  evidence  was  produced,  or  even  asked  for,  to 
upport  these  statements.  The  official  figures  showed 
tiat  since  the  coal  mines  had  been  controlled  by  the 
tate  the  output  had  decreased  alarmingly.  The  testi- 
lony  was  sheer  idealism.  The  ideal  of  the  witnesses 
ras  the  all-powerful  State,  which  eliminates  individual 
rofit;  and  to  support  this  ideal  they  unblushingly 
lade  assertions  about  human  motives  in  general  and 
bout  miners  in  particular  (of  whom,  admittedly,  they 
ad  no  personal  knowledge),  for  which  there  was  not 

scrap  of  proof.  Nevertheless,  the  idealists  framed 
be  majority  report,  of  which  one  of  the  results  is  the 
scent  strike.  For  the  realist  the  great  strike 
roves  that  private  gain  is  the  sole  effective  motive  of 
uman  beings ;  and  that  statesmanship  consists,  not 
i  ignoring  or  trying  to  eliminate  it,  but  in  encouraging 

as  the;  only  basis  of  a  successful  country.  The  realist 
fcgards  capitalists  and  workmen  as  "profiteers  "  both, 
y  reason  of  their  common  humanity.  The  function  of 
be  realist's  State  is  to  keep  the  ring  and  see  fair  play 
etween  the  various  classes  of  profiteers.  The  idealist's 
tate  is  a  transcendental   semi-sacerdotal  abstraction,' 


which  is  to  ignore  ordinary  motives  as  "  low  "  or  cyni- 
cal, and  to  rule  its  citizens  as  if  they  were  Fabian  lec- 
turers or  South  Sea  islanders. 

Or,  turn  to  Foreign  policy.  Lord  Grey  is  the  typical 
idealist  in  politics  :  full  of  general  ideas  and  platonical 
aspirations,  with  his  eyes  on  the  stars.  At  the  most 
critical  moment  in  the  first  year  of  the  War,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  lost  us  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  by  pursuing  his 
ideal  of  "  Balkan  unity."  But  whilst  he  was  writing 
idealist  despatches  and  holding  Serbia  back  with  his 
Balkan  unity,  Germany,  a  money-bag  in  one  hand  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  was  addressing  the  most  coarsely 
practical  arguments  to  the  Sultan  and  Ferdinand. 
Take  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  another  idealist, 
the  slave  of  political  formulas.  He  and  his  colleagues 
knew  very  well  in  1917  that  the  Tsar's  Government  was 
in  danger.  But  being  idealists,  these  Ministers  were 
convinced  that  you  had  only  to  replace  the  Tsar  by  a 
Republic,  and  the  fighting  power  and  prosperity  of 
Russia  would  be  doubled.  The  Tsar,  our  loyal  ally, 
at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  army,  was  allowed  to  fall, 
and  Kerensky,  a  prating  lawyer,  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  occupation  of  the  Romanoff  palace. 
Our  idealist  Prime  Minister  was  in  ecstasy,  and 
held  Kerensky  up  to  the  admiration  of  a  meet- 
ing of  editors  as  "a  great  revolutionary  character, 
the  St.  Just  of  Russia."  No  doubt  our  Prime  Minister 
confused  the  name  of  Robespierre's  cut-throat  with  the 
canonisation  of  Justice.  But  what  terrible  results  fol- 
lowed this  idealist  policy  in  Russia  !  The  realist,  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
totally  unfit  for  self-government,  being  illiterate  sav- 
ages, would  have  kept  the  Tsar  on  his  throne,  at  all 
events  until  the  war  was  over. 

The  idealism  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  times.  All  his  ebullience,  during  the 
general  election  and  in  the  City  Temple,  about  a  new 
world,  and  a  country  fit  for  heroes,  and  brotherly  love, 
has  excited  hopes  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  has 
landed  us  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  will  plunge  us 
into  greater.  The  basic  fallacy  of  idealism  in  politics 
is  the  assumption  that  the  majority  of  men  are  inter- 
ested in  great  problems.  For  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  us 
life  is  composed  of  small  incidents  and  petty  occur- 
rences ;  of  wishes  for  objects  not  remote,  and  griefs  for 
disappointments  of  no  consequence  to  any  but  ourselves  ; 
of  insect  vexations  which  sting  us  and  fly  away ;  impert- 
inences which  buzz  awhile  about  us  and  are  heard  no 
more ;  of  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are  dis- 
sipated. Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  condition.  To  be  happy  at 
home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to 
which  every  enterprise  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which 
every  sane  desire  prompts  the  prosecution.  Let  the 
idealists,  with  their  schemes  of  a  perfect  State  and 
their  League  of  Nations,  realise  that  the  want  of  most 
of  us  is  to  be  left  alone. 


LABOUR  AND  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM. 

AT  the  great  Trade  Union  Congress  in  Glasgow, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  tabled  a  resolution,  viewing 
"  with  alarm  the  grave  situation  in  Ireland,  where 
every  demand  of  the  people  .for  freedom  is  met  by  mili- 
tary rule."  "  Self-determination  "  was  rather  vaguely 
put  forward  as  a  remedy ;  and  the  Congress  expressed 
"  its  profound  sympathy  with  our  Irish  brethren  in 
their  hours  of  repression." 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  Labour  leaders  are  in 
earnest  in  this  matter;  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  have 
not  counted  the  cost  of  a  complete  severance  of  the 
Union,  which  is  the  only  "  self-determination  "  which 
Republican  Ireland— i.e.,  almost  the  entire  nation- 
will  accept  to-day. 

This  vagueness  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  mining  Member,  Mr. 
Vernon  Hartshorn,  moved  in  an  Irish  debate:  "That 
this  House  views  with  regret  and  concern  the  present 
conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland,  which  tend  further  to 
alienate  the  people  of  that  country  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  subject  to   international  suspicion 
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our  earnest  efforts  to  promote  and  safeguard  the  free- 
dom of  other  small  nations." 

In  the  ensuing-  discussion,  Mr.  Hartshorn  said  the 
Labour  Party  wanted  to  know  why  sentiments  of  na- 
tionality which  were  considered  admirable  in  a  Pole 
were  voted  execrable  in  the  Irish?  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
asked  the  speaker  to  define  the  precise  measure  of  in- 
dependence that  Labour  had  in  mind.  'fWas  it  the  same 
independence  that  you  have  given  Poland,  for  in- 
stance?" Mr.  Hartshorn  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  himself  or  the  Labour  Party  to  draw  the 
precise  lines. 

At  Glasgow,  Mr.  Smillie  was  very  bitter  about  the 
denial  of  "  elementary  justice  "  to  Ireland,  which  was 
now  "  governed  by  the  bayonets  and  guns  of  the 
British  nation."  Labour,  as  we  know,  is  everywhere 
opposed  to  militarism  in  .any  shape  or  form.  In  Paris 
its  British  delegates  urged,  "That  conscription  should 
be  not  merely  modified,  but  wholly  abolished." 

Apparently  Labour  gives  no  thought  to  L'Ksprit  de 
Conqnete,  of  which  the  exiled  Benjamin  Constant  wrote 
in  Napoleon's  day,  scathing  the  people  of  peace  who 
disbanded  their  army,  since  they  had  more  need  than 
any  others  of  the  defensive  sword.  That  stoic  pam- 
phlet was  written  in  Brunswick  by  the  Romain  Rolland, 
or  Norman  Angell,  of  his  day  ;  and  the  period  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  tyranny,  just  before  the  dawn  of 
Waterloo. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  Labour  leaders,  who 
aspire,  sooner  or  later,  to  control  the  destiny  of  the 
far-flung  British  Empire,  show  so  little  grasp  of  its 
defensive  problems.  Sir  West  Ridgeway  asked  the 
Labour  Party  if  they  favoured  a  separate  Irish  Re- 
public, or  even  the  grant  of  full  Dominion  rule,  with 
an  Army  and  Navy  apart  from  Britain's  own;  the 
right  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  sove- 
reign possession  of  all  the  harbours,  and  other  strategic 
.points  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Further,  would  they  impose  any  settlement  upon 
Ireland,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  declined  it?  Would 
they  coerce  a  rebellious  Ulster,  employing  British 
troops  for  the  purpose?  Or  would  they  permit  the  Re- 
public to  do  this,  though  it  entailed  civil  war?  No 
adequate  replies  to  those  questions  are  yet  forthcom- 
ing. Yet  Labour,  in  its  new  day,  lays  claim  to  a 
voice  in  high  political  matters,  though  thus  far  it  has 
declared  no  constructive  policy  of  its  own. 

"  The  vast  majority  in  Ireland,"  Mr.  Hartshorn 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  have  accepted  the  Home 
Rule  Bill."  Here,  of  course,  is  a  statement  glaringly 
at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  vast  majority  of  Irish 
people  are  Sinn  Feincrs  now,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  to  them  a  quaint  archaic  measure  pour  rire,  as  Mr. 
Hartshorn  and  his  Labour  colleagues  can  see  for  them- 
selves in  the  manifesto  of  "  complete  sovereignty," 
which  Eamonn  de  Valera,  as  "  President  of  the  Irish 
Republic,"  has  presented  to  the  United  States. 

Now  what  would  so  drastic  a  severance  of  the  Union 
entail?  The  geography  of  Britain's  defence  teaches 
us  that  our  danger  is  not  invasion,  but  starvation  by 
enemy  blockade — a  condition  which  was  seriously 
threatened  for  a  time  two  years  ago,  when  our  shipping 
was  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  tons 
a  month.  No  intensive  farming  at  home  can  ever 
make  us  wholly  independent  of  sea-borne  supplies. 
These  come  by  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, because  Western  Europe  has  little  food  or  ma- 
terial to  spare. 

Even  Channel  Tunnel  supplies  would  depend  upon 
foreign  Powers.  Thus  if  Ireland  were  an  independent 
nation,  she  could  control  our  existence,  since  it  is  the 
Western  island  that  Hanks  the  ocean  routes,  and  is 
now  (heat  Britain's  naval  outpost.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  politically  separate  Ireland  would  imperil  both  her- 
self and  us  as  Edmund  Burke  himself  remarked  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

"  My  poor  opinion  is,"  declares  that  extraordinary 

inan,  whom  even  Samuel  Johnson  admired,  "that 
the  closest  connexion  between  deal  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  essential  to  the  well-being  I  had  almost  said 
to  the  very  being-  of  the  two  kingdoms."  Locally, 
civilly  and  eomnierciallv  apart,  Ireland  (Burke  'main- 
tained) "  ought  politically  to  look  up  to  Greal  Britain 


in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war  At  bottom,  she 

has  no  other  rational  choice." 

During  the  war,  we  saw  Britain  standing  like  an  in- 
flexible breakwater  athwart  the  German  trade-routes, 
whilst  Italy  held  a  similar  position  against  Austria. 
The  war  on  land  swayed  this  way  and  that ;  but  our 
sea-power,  based  upon  great  harbours,  north  and 
south,  throttled  the  enemy  with  unrelaxing  grip,  de- 
moralizing all  his  forces  at  last,  even  in  the  hour  of 
Maclitstelhuig,  or  the  Teutonic  position  of  power. 

Now  apply  this  lesson  to  a  future  war,  with  Ireland 
as  a  separate  nation,  perhaps  in  open  hostility  to  us. 
Here  the  Western  isle  lies  across  Britain's  sea-borne 
trade,  with  strategic  bases  at  each  extremity,  from 
w  hich  all  cur  commerce  could  be  harried  and  held  up. 
Glasgow.,  Liverpool  and  the  South  Wales  ports  would 
soon  lie  idle.  Food  and  the  raw  materials  of  industry 
would  be  lacking;  famine  would  stalk  through  the  land, 
and  capitulation  would  at  last  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  operation  conducing  to  our  safety  would  be 
the  reconquest  of  Ireland — a  danger  which  our  for- 
bears have  realised  in  many  a  past  crisis  of  British  his- 
tory. It  is  well  for  Labour  then,  to  envisage  these 
elementary  facts,  now  that  it  enters  the  political  arena, 
with  new  weapons  and  minatory  claims. 

REFORM  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

4  i  T~\  O  you  know  why  you  are  sent  to  school?  "  The 
\-J     ominous  question  never  failed  tx>  startle  the 
crowded  hall.     In  a  timid  whisper  the  eldest  girl  pre- 
sent would  reply,    "  To    study?  "      And  Miss   

(tasting  the  sweetness  of  her  dignity  as  at  no  other 
moment)  would  end  the  sentence  in  her  accustomed 
manner  :  "  To  study,  yes,  but  you  are  sent  here  for 
an  even  greater  reason.  You  are  sent  here  to  learn  to 
live. ' ' 

The  phrases  are  repeated  term  after  term,  in  school 
after  school  that  professes  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  of  education  in  exchange  for  a  heavy  fee. 
And  only  a  voice  here  and  there  protests  against  the 
lie.  Yet,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  girls  now  being 
educated  or  about  to  be  educated  have  a  life  of  work  in 
front  of  them,  they  are  offered  only  a  sterile  discipline 
and  a  lump  of  unessential  facts  which  hinder  rather 
than  help  in  their  development. 

It  is  usual  in  boarding  schools  to  herd  together  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  girls  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
eighteen.  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  system?  Then  there  is  the 
arbitrary  grouping  into  forms  in  which  the  average 
ability  only  of  each  child  is  considered.  The  work  is 
characterised  by  indifference  to  foreign  languages  and 
to  modern  thought,  and  the  refusal  to  introduce  any 
method  that  has  not  been  rusted  by  half  a  century  of 
use.  Absolute  denial  of  freedom  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  unite  to  crush  initiative  or  en- 
thusiasm from  the  growing  minds  of  the  girls. 

A  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  history  is 
vital  in  this  present  age,  but  any  attempt  to  teach  these 
subjects  is  commonly  rendered  of  no  value  through  the 
use  of  obsolete  methods.  Yet  the  phonetic  system  has 
made  such  an  advance  of  late  years  that  the  phrase, 
"  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  accent  ex- 
cept in  the  country  itself,"  ought  no  longer  to  be  offered 
as  an  excuse  for  indifferent  instruction.  Then  the 
present  choice  of  reading-books  should  be  rigidly  ex- 
amined. It  is  absurd  to  expect  girls  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  to  appreciate  Racine,  Goethe  or  Dante  with 
enthusiasm.  Surely  it  is  wiser  for  a  pupil  to  begin 
with  some  easy  and  amusing  modern  book,  than  to 
drag  her  mind  through  ten  lines  a  day  of  a  volume  she 
would  hardly  understand  if  it  were  in  English?  Modern 
history  is  so  neglected  (save,  possibly,  in  the  highest 
form)  thai  it  boasts  no  method,  obsolete  or  otherwise, 

to  hamper  it  in  its  progress. 

It  would  do  the  girls  no  harm  to  learn  the  elements 
of  book  keeping  and  the  way  to  write  a  simple  busi- 
ness letter;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
practical  knowledge  being  t&Ughl  in  schools. 

It  is  right  to  insist  en  physical  development,  but  some 
freedom  of  choice  should  be    allowed  as  to   the  lorm 
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i-hich  this  should  take.  No  adequate  expression  of 
ihysical  energy  is  possible  in  the  set,  monotonous  games 
rhich,  controlled  by  a  mistress  (usually  inefficient)  offer 
leither  training  to  the  muscles  nor  rest  to  the  mind. 

Out  of  school  hours  as  little  supervision  as  possible 
hould  be  exercised,  in  order  that  the  girls  themselves 
nay  have  some  opportunity  of  acquiring  self-reliance 
nd  a  power  of  personal  decision. 

Vet  no  attempt  to  reform  the  education  of  girls  in 
his  country  can  be  successful  until  the  position  of  the 
eachers  is  improved.  A  bad  method  taught  intelli- 
gently can  often  achieve  better  results  than  a  good 
lethod  marred  by  an  arid  brain.  But  the  control  of 
ensitive  and  impressionable  minds  is  given  into  the 
ands  of  a  woman -who  is  chosen,  not  for  her  ability  to 
npart  knowledge,  but  because  she,  herself,  possesses 
lie  more  or  less  mechanical  qualification  of  a  degree. 

The  mistresses  at  any  boarding  school  are  as  subject 
9  arbitrary  rules  as  are  the  pupils.  It  is  impossible  for 
hem  to  teach  children  the  way  to  live,  because  they 
ave  never  learnt  the  art  themselves.  They  are  as 
jnorant  of  freedom  as  a  girl  who  has  never  left  the 
chool  playground.  No  enthusiasm  can  indefinitely 
rolcng  its  existence  when  it  has  neither  opportunity 
or  encouragement  to  grow . 

The  general  tendency  of  school  management  is  to 
ay  such  exaggerated  attention  to  small  details  that 
fie  main  principles  are  overlooked. 

Parents  are  partly  to  blame  for  their  failure  to  insist 
tiat  a  reasonable  amount  of  individual  attention  be 
•iven  to  each  child.  The  girls  themselves  are  to  blame 
3r  not  protesting  that  it  is  time  for  the  day  to  pass 
hen  a  Latin  motto  and  the  school  hat-band  are  the 
nly  visible  results  of  ten  years'  education.  The 
;achers  are  to  blame  not  to  assert  their  right  to  an  ex- 
itence  independently  of  the  school.  .Most  of  all  those 
ducational  authorities  are  at  fault  who  sacrifice  initia- 
te and  energy  to  the  turning  out  of  the  largest  num- 
er  to  the  standard  pattern  w  ithout  a  thought  as  to  the 
jture  lives  of  the  girls. 

TWO  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

[X  his  earlier  works  Harold  Gilman's  painting  is 
smooth  in  texture.  The  different  tones  are 
orked  into  each  other  according  to  the  more  academic 
nd  accepted  formula.  Though  he  had  not  yet  arrived 
t  a  full  understanding  of  ,sound  painting  these  works 
re  full  of  sincerity.  .  .  From  this  stage  he  deve- 
)ped  a  sounder  understanding  of  painting,  observing 
ach  separate  tone,  and  building  up  in  independent 
ouches,  each  in  relation  to  its  neighbour,  the  grada- 
on  being  obtained  by  intimate  observation  and  never 
W  a  blending  of  the  tones  at  their  interesting  points. 
it  concerned  himself  with  the  observation  of  each 
[>ne  as  a  separate  entity,  opened  his  eyes  to  richness 
f  colour  and  possessed  a  sound  sense  of  draughts- 
manship. He  was  intensely  a  realist,  and  belonged  to 
hat  sound  tradition  of  Realism  which  is  not  based  on 
fixed  formula,  and  does  not  wish  to  impose  one,  but 
s  an  attempt,  by  personal  observation  and  feeling  to 
xpress  the  vision  and  conception  of  concrete  objects 
piritual  emotions  as  the  artist  feels  them.  It  is  not 
>nly  a  painter  of  the  first  rank  who  is  lost  to  us,  but 
lso  a  man  of  untiring  energy  in  the  furtherance  ol 
rue  and  sincere  art." 

That,  so  to  speak,  is  the  official  view  of  the  artist 
khose  memorial  exhibition  is  held  at  the  Leicester  Gal- 
eries.  This  appreciation,  by  an  intimate  friend  and 
onfrere,  is  important  as  revealing,  we  must  suppose, 
he  central  artistic  aim  of  the  painter.  His  paintings 
hemselves  are  only  more  important,  in  that  they  ex- 
libit  the  result  of  that  aim.  Two  things  are  imme- 
liately  obvious;  first,  that  a  matter  of  technique  rather 
han  of  emotion  is  given  the  chief  place  in  Gilman's 
lim,  and  second,  that  the  writer,  and  presumably  Gil- 
nan,  reasoned  a  priori  that  a  technique  of  independent 
ouches  is  a  sounder  method  than  blending  or  working 
ones  into  each  other. 

But,  surely,  the  relative  soundness  of  two  opposed 
w-thods  can  be  established  only  by  their  results  and 
Effects.     We  should  say  that  the  method  which  gave 


the  better  result,  in  solidity,  breadth,  durability  and 
vital  qualities  was  the  sounder.  And  it  is  arguable  that 
whatever  be  gained  by  one  or  the  other  technique  at 
the  expense  of  these  cardinal  qualities  is  really  so  much 
loss. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  Gilman's  results 
as  conclusive  or  say  that,  because  they  fail  in  this  test, 
therefore  his  theory  was  w  rong.  On  the  other  hand 
we  gather  that  his  method  is  considered  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  as  to  make  him  a  "  painter  of 
the  first  rank."  If  then  we  compare  Gilman's  por- 
traits with  those  of  other  first  rank  painters,  Holbein 
or  Van  Eyck,  Titian  or  Rembrandt,  it  is  clear  that 
they  fail  every  time  in  solidity,  breadth,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  vital  qualities.  For  far  from  being  solid 
his  heads  are  almost  vaporous;  they  are  loose  and 
jumpy  in  their  disintegrated  tones  and  do  not  express 
the  essential  qualities  of  structure,  continuity  of  sur- 
face and  the  properties  of  bone  and  flesh.  We  will  not 
drag  in  Gilman's  inferiority  of  design,  nor  for  the 
moment  his  lack  of  emotional  substance  and  of  per- 
ception of  living  character.  We.  will  keep  to  the  ques- 
tion of  independent  touches  versus  blended  tones.  The 
writer  of  the  preface  we  have  quoted  lays  stress  on  the 
relation  in  Gilman's  work  of  each  independent  touch  to 
its  neighbour.  But  the  very  root  of  Gilman's  failure 
is  that  his  relations  are  nearly  always  false.  Absorbed 
in  his  technical  panacea  —  the  disintegration  of 
tones  and  colour,  according  to  a  scientific  for- 
mula, he  was  off  his  guard.  Disintegration  led  to 
isolation,  isolation  to  chaos.  The  '  Mrs.  Robert 
Bevan,'  the  most  delightful  of  his  exhibits,  is  a  capital 
example  of  this  falsity  of  tone.  She  sits  in  profile 
against  a  curtain  striped  with  brilliant  parrot  green 
and  yellow.  This  green  was  doubtless  the  greenest 
thing  in  sight,  but  a  patch  of  local  colour  just  above 
her  cheek-bone  is  painted  virtually  as  green.  A  true 
perception  of  relation  would  have  marked  the  different 
values  of  these  greens.  The  fact  is  that  Gilman  was 
nearly  always  guilty,  in  his  later  work,  of  forgetting 
relativity  of  tone  in  his  efforts  to1  reach  a  brilliant  pitch 
of  colour.  This  is  a  failing  common  to  most  modern 
painters  who  strive  for  purer  colour.  Holman  Hunt 
had  it  badly  and  of  all  the  Camden  Town  group  only 
Mr.  Sickert  is  consistently  immune,  perhaps  in  spite  of 
himself.  But,  after  all,  in  making  all  this  pother  over 
mere  technique,  are  we  not  playing  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  real  issue?  An  artist  does  not  count  by  technique 
alone;  that  is  a  trilling  business,  amounting  to  precious 
little  in  the  audit  of  these  things.  If  he  has  deep 
emotion  or  probing  insight,  and  the  downright  con- 
viction to  set  down  unflinchingly  his  reading  of  life, 
it  matters  not  a  pin  whether  be  splits  up  his  tones 
or  blends  them.  He  will  not  pause  to  enunciate 
doctrine-,  nor  be  teased  by  consciousness  of  his  techni- 
que. As  we  examine  Gilman's  work,  we  may  question 
whether  he  perceived  enough  of  the  truer  character  of 
people,  trees  or  landscape  to  escape  self-consciousness, 
whether  the  intellectual  doctrine  in  him  did  not  to 
some  extent  repress  the  artist.  One  finds  no  proof 
that  his  cool  scientific  interest  in  technique  was  ever 
shouldered  to  One  side  by  a  more  exacting  interest.  One 
feels  that  to  the  last  he  saw  enough  of  the  inward  char- 
acter of  people,  or  trees,  or  jugs,  or  cups,  to  carry  him 
away  and  cause  him  to  forget  the  relatively  trivial  ques- 
tions of  controversial  technique.  He  was  at  his  best 
as  a  colourist ;  serious  design  apparently  had  not  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  his  limitations  as  a  draughts- 
man are  obvious,  not  only  in  his  oil  paintings,  but  more 
conclusively  in  such  drawings  as  '  Horses  Grazing,' 
and  '  The  Quay,  Halifax.' 

The  art  of  Fdward  Stolt  is  as  the  poles  apart  from 
Gilman's;  it  comes  at  the  close  of  a  tradition,  and  the 
ripe  fulfilment  of  an  older  creed.  Technically  and  ar- 
tistically there  is  no  legitimate  comparison  possible  be- 
tween these  two.  Stott  developed  naturally  from 
tradition;  he  was  too  devoted  to  and  too  immersed  in 
the  life  he  interpreted  to  agitate.  His  art  was  wise 
and  experienced;  the  minor  aspects  of  technique  and 
expression  were  assimilated  by  artistic  emotion.  As 
regards  drawings  and  pastels,  his  craftsmanship  was 
perfect.  No.  6,  Study  for  '  Sunday  Morning,'  exhib- 
ited in  1901,  is  as  complete  an  example  of  this  kind  ol 
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drawing  as  any  country  has  produced.  Thanks  to  his 
training  Stott  combined  the  fine  quality  of  French 
craftsmanship  with  an  altogether  English  sentiment. 
Perhaps  it  is  early  to  say  that  his  oil  technique  will  not 
be  justified  ;  for  possibly  with  time  it  will  take  on  rich- 
ness and  a  sort  of  smouldering  colour.  But  so  far  it  is 
not  successful ;  indeed  his  oils  seem  to  have  dulled  and 
leathered  during  these  twenty  years — a  poor  earnest 
for  the  future.  His  appreciator  in  the  catalogue  tells 
us  that  Stott  observed  what  be  conceived  to  be  the 
sound  technical  canons  of  the  old  Masters.  We  can, 
however,  but  suspect  that  he  had  gained  no  real  clue  to 
their  methods.  His  art  is  sensitive  and  in  the  best 
sense  womanly.  His  peasant  pictures  are  among  the 
most  sincere  that  Millet  inspired.  What  in  the  late 
years  of  last  century  had  become  a  studio  fashion  was, 
in  Stott,  passionate  conviction.  He  loved  and  truly 
apprehended  the  life,  the  hour,  the  mood  he  painted. 

Stott  identified  himself  with  the  mood  of  Nature  that 
he  worshipped,  and  merged  his  own  in  the  life  he 
studied,  so  that  his  expression  was  unconscious  and 
intuitive.  Mr.  Allinson,  who  shows  mountain  pictures 
in  the  next  room,  is,  at  present,  only  a  spectator  in  the- 
auditorium.  Is  it  possible  for  one  who  swaggers  in  the 
face  of  nature,  confident  that  he  can  bend  her  to  his 
ways,  ever  to  enter  in  and  to  become  absorbed?  He 
may  be  like  the  rich  man. 

Mr.  Allinson  at  any  rate  will  have  to  respond  more 
sensitively  to  the  finer  notes  in  Nature,  if  he  is  to  pro- 
duce an  art  that  is  sustainingly  interesting  rather  than 
striking.  He  will  have  to  love  Nature  more  devotedly, 
and  be  less  in  love  with  and  conscious  of  a  method  of 
expression.  For  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  the 
suggestive  interpretation  of  subtleties  that  counts  in 
art  rather  than  crude  virtuosity,  however  ingenious. 
Mr.  Allinson's  vision  of  form  is  still  in  the  clumsy 
stage,  and  he  gets  no  nearer  to-  sensitive  expression 
than  crudely  clever  synopsis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
gains  sensitiveness  and  develops  his  rather  stagey  sense 
»f  grandeur  into  true  grandeur,  he  will  be  a  consider- 
able artist.  His  beginnings,  crude  and  empty  though 
they  be,  are  not  at  all  a  bad  basis ;  if  he  fills  in  his  free 
and  liberal  sketch  with  fuller  and  more  difficult  content, 
he  will  do  well. 

His  exhibition  will  teach  him  something  about  colour 
if  he  seriously  reasons  out  why  some  of  his  colour 
schemes  work  so  much  better  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample why  No.  19,  his  most  ambitious  and  promising 
effort,  is  not  so  successful  in  colour  as  Nos.  22  and  12. 
He  will  see  that  no  colour  design  really  comes  off  that 
neglects  contrast  of  light  and  dark.  A  scheme  con- 
taining only  light  colours,  without  the  foil  of  a  solid 
full  bodied  dark,  is  inevitably  monotonous.  For  all 
their  pleasant,  limpid  quality  his  blues  and  whites,  lilac, 
pale  orange  and  chalky  greens  are  ineffectual,  much 
like  a  dinner  on  hors  d'  oeuvre  and  sweets,  or  an  or- 
chestra of  first  violins  and  flutes  alone.  Nos.  12,  22 
and  39,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sound  and  successful 
colour  designs,  and  indisputable  evidence  that  Mr. 
Allinson  is  an  instinctive  and  inventive  colourist.  Let 
him  heighten  his  pitch  if  he  likes ;  but  he  will  never 
.•successfully  dispense  with  tone  contrast.  The  truest 
and  deepest  in  feeling  of  his  pictures  are  Nos.  32,  18, 
1 2  and  22. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THANKS  TO  THE  STRIKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — "  Spoofed  again  !  "  will  be  the  ordinary  man's 
first  reflection  after  the  natural  sense  of  relief  that  the 
railway  strike  is  over  lias  passed  away.  After  super- 
human exertions  by  the  public  in  strike-breaking,  and 
continued  assurances  of  indomitable  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  &  Co.,  the  strike  ends  in  the 
reinstatement  of  the  railwaymen  with  an  increase  "I 
pay  to  compensate  them  (and  their  Unions)  for  the 
trouble  they  have  taken  in  the  matter.  So  far  there  is 
no  announcement  that  the  strikers  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  doubt  thai 
is  to  come.       I  understand  that  the  cost  of  the  strike 


to  the  nation  has  been  about  ^'50,000,000,  which  is 
irrecoverable,  and  that  the  N.U.R.  have  spent 
over  the  thing  ^300,000   which   they  will  get  back 

quickly  and  easily  out  of  the  increased  wage  men- 
tioned above.  All  the  parties  concerned  in  this  remark- 
able piece  of  spoof  are  so  delighted  with  themselves 
and  each  other,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  plain 
speaking  seems  almost  indecent.  But  truth  will  out, 
and  the  plain  facts  are  as  follows  : — The  railwaymen 
planned  and  carried  out  a  brutal  attack  on  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Government,  after  saving  its  face 
with  the  nation  by  exploiting-  the  national  patriotism, 
to  repel  this  attack,  has  now  succeeded  in  saving  its 
face  with  the  railwaymen  also  by  giving  them  all  they 
demanded  under  another  name. 

"S  ours  faithfully, 

C.  A. 

The  Sports'  Club,  St.  James's  Square. 
October,  1919. 

TIPPING  PORTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  public  have  been  grossly  inconvenienced 
by  the  damnable  selfishness  of  the  railwaymen : 
now  that  the  strike  is  over  there  is  but  one  weapon  the 
public  can  use  against  these  men  by  way  of  punishment, 
and  that  is  a  general  refusal  to  tip  porters.  Let  travel- 
lers withhold  their  tips  from  the  porters  for  one  month 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  struck.  This  will  at  any 
rate  teach  a  lesson  to  one  section  of  the  railwaymen, 
and  an  unanimous  threat  of  this  kind  from  the  travel- 
ling public  would  be  very  effective. 

No  tips  for  the  modern  highwavmen  ! 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.    D.    A.  LoCKHART. 

Darnich  Tower,  Melrose. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

[Enclosed  in  Mr.  Wade's  letter  is  the  following 
reply  by  him  to  Mr.  Robertson,  who  wrote  in  our  issue 
of  23rd  August.] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson, 

86,  Sheen  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Sir, — Your  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  August 
23rd  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  taken  the  time  to  J 
answer.     In  addition  to  the  letters  published  in  the 
Review  anent  my  frank  criticism  of  England's  phari- 
saical  professions  of  love  for  her  American  cousins,  I 
have  received  scores  of  communications  through    the  \ 
mail,  some  of  them  being  extremely  bitter   and  scur- 
rilous. 

Of  course  these  perfervid  correspondents  failed  to 
realise  that  the  tone  of  bitterness  that  marked  their 
sentiments  toward  America  proved  my.  assertion  that 
Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  loved  each  other  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense  only.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
English  have  so  little  sense  of  humour.  The  absence 
of  this  divine  quality  makes  them  hyper-sensitive  to 
criticism. 

I  am  answering  your  letter  because  it  betrays  some 
evidence  of  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  subtler  mental 
processes  than  is  the  case  with  a  large  majority  of  your 
compatriots.  I  like  it,  also,  for  its  child-like  candour. 
It  comes  into  the  open  and  acknowledges  that  the 
beautiful  encomiums  on  the  American  soldier  that 
appeared  at  a  lime  when  the  shadow  of  Germany  fell 
across  Threadnecdle  Street  were  sponsored  by  a  "  syco- 
phantic press."  You  state  that  you  would  like  me  to 
know  what  England  rriillv  thought  of  America. 

I  know  what  England  has  always  thought  ol 
America.  1  know  what  America  thinks  of  England. 
Knowing  this,  I  have  little  patience  with  the  fatuous 
palaver  that  occurs  with  disgusting  frequency  in  many 
American  and  English  papers  about  the  amity  and 
brotherly  affection  that  has  been  born  during  the  world 
war,  like  a  rose  lifting  its  radiant  beauty  from  the  muck 
of  past  hatreds  and  antagonisms.  England  is  a  greal 
nation,  and  I  would  stultify  myself  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary   but  America  is  a  greater  nation.    1  know  bow  . 
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it  hurts  your  national  pride  to  realise  this,  and  possibly 
it  would  be  more  charitable  in  me  to  refrain  from 
pointing  out  to  you  so  obvious  a  truth. 

You  say  we  have  outstripped  you  in  nothing  but 
"vulgar  advertising  and  making  patent  medicines." 
Of  course  this  was  written  when  passion  had  disturbed 
the  poise  of  reason.  You  don't  mean  a  word  of  it. 
Some  day  I  hope  it  will  be  your  good  fortune  to  visit 
America  and  learn  first  hand  something  of  her  tremen- 
dous potentialities. 

You  will  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a  civilization 
that  registers  man's  highest  achievements  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  You  will  be  whisked  across  a  vast  con- 
tinent where  American  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  initia- 
tive have  converted  aboriginal  wildernesses  into  verit- 
able rose  gardens  of  the  gods.  When  you  have  trav- 
elled from  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Rio  Grande — travelled  with  your  eyes  wide  open 
and  your  heart  purged  of  all  prejudice — you  will  then 
understand  how  very  great  America  is.  It  will  broaden 
your  vision,  break  the  trammels  of  insular  narrowness, 
and  you  will  return  home  chastened  in  spirit,  eager  to 
effect  in  England  some  of  the  material  wonders  that 
mark  America  as  the  theatre  of  man's  finest  develop- 
ment. 

I  could  be  bitter  if  I  wanted  to  and  refer  to  England's 
recent  grab  in  Persia,  her  treatment  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Irish  and  the  Boers.  You  refer  to  our  habit  of 
"burning  niggers."  There  have  been  isolated  ex- 
amples where  summary  justice  has  been  eked  out  to 
some  black  fiend  guilty  of  an  unthinkable  crime.  But 
are  English's  skirts  clean  in  this  respect?  Recall  what 
happened  to  the  Sinn  Feiners?  And  so  far  as  I  am 
advised  these  men  were  seeking  only  self-determina- 
tion. Fire  may  be  a  little  slower  than  bullets  from  a 
firing  squad,  but  the  end  attained  is  the  same. 

However,  you  display  a  sense  of  humor,  and  I  can 
forgive  much  in  an  Englishman  who  gives  out  occa- 
sional sparks. 

Trusting  there  is  in  store  for  you  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  our  great  country  and  learning  the  real  truth 
about  our  people,  and  that  that  day  is  not  far  distant, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Edward  I.  Wade. 
6,346,  Harvard  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

To  Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade. 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review,  a  week  or 
two  ago,  a  most  egregious  letter  over  your  signature. 
It  seems  absolutely  incredible  that  a  well-educated  man 
can  perpetrate  (pardon  me)  such  proposterous  stuff. 
If  you  had  wanted  to  give  the  Editor  and  his  readers 
good  grounds  for  emphasizing  his  or  their  (if  they  had 
such)  ill  opinions  of  your  countrymen,  you  could  hardly 
have  improved  on  such  a  method.  I  have  no  doubl 
that  the  Editor  thoroughly  enjoyed  inserting  it  ! 

To  anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  lived  for  a  good 
many  years  during  a  long  life  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  about  there  much,  has  had  and  still  has  many 
friends  there,  and  has  always  felt  and  acted  in  a 
friendly  way  over  here  to  that  country,  such  an  effu- 
sion as  yours  seems  not  merely  deplorable,  but  so 
amazingly  ignorant  of  the  outside  world.  One  might 
have  expected  it  from  some  Western  Yahoo,  full  of 
ignorant  and  provincial  bombast,  whose  dim  notions  of 
England  were  derived  from  those  grotesque  perversions 
of  history  that  used  at  least  to  be  taught  in  your 
elementary  schools,  but  not  from  one  whose  language 
points  to  another  class  of  life.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  any  one  of  my  friends  in  the  United  States  would 
utterly  repudiate  such  statements  and  regard  with  dis- 
gust the  crude  boasts,  based,  too,  on  the  hopeless  ma- 
terialism therein  contained.  Richer  !  Yes,  no  doubt, 
three  years  of  peace  when  you  should  have  been  at  war, 
and  were  having  your  noses  pulled  about  once  a  week 
by  Germans,  enabled  you  to  make  billions  out  of  a 
country  that  flung  itself  in,  unprepared,  at  a  day's 
notice,  on  a  pure  point  of  national  honour ;  and  has 
poured  out  blood  and  treasure  like  water  and  without 
hesitation.      Richer  !    Even   the    American    sense  of 


humour  in  this  case  must  be  lacking.  I  suppose 
money  is  the  U.S.  god  of  the  middle  West  particularly; 
hut  it  isn't  well  to  proclaim  it  outside,  above  all  when 
acquired  from  the  blood  and  tears  of  a  nation  that  was 
fighting  incidentally  for  your  preservation  as  well  as  its 
own.  You  are  apparently  more  patriotic  than  English- 
men with  their  four  years  of  unparalleled  and  heroic 
fighting,  of  which  you  in  Chicago  know  precious  little. 
Patriotism  goes  by  action,  not  by  brag,  and  I  know 
that  there  are  thousands  of  good  Americans  who  think 
so  too,  as  1  get  the  Eastern  papers  every  week,  ;ind 
have  seen  a  good  many  of  your  people  over  here. 

Imagine  boasting  of  patriotism  as  opposed  to  ours 
at  the  present  moment  !  Where  can  you  have  been 
all  this  time?  And  talking,  too,  the  old  gag  about 
"decadent  nations,"  as  rustics  in  the  U.S.  twenty 
years  ago  used  to  talk.  I  thought  that  had  been 
knocked  out  of  even  such  as  they  by  this  time.  You 
seem  to  think  mere  territory  and  population  (much  of 
the  latter  an  illiterate  rabble  from  continental  Europe, 
or  the  Catholic  Irish  who  have  administered  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  big  Eastern  cities  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member with  such  conspicuous  zeal  and  honesty  !) 
make  for  breadth  of  outlook.  Living  in  a  ring  fence 
3,000  miles  from  anywhere,  on  the  contrary,  makes  for 
an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  world  in  general. 
Ev  eryone  who  has  lived  long  in  the  States  well  knows 
that  the  average  American  knows  less  and  understands 
less  of  countries  outside  his  own  country  than  any  other 
stay-at-home  people  upon  earth.  A  nation  like  ours, 
who  own  or  govern  about  a  fourth  of  the  world,  are 
intimately  connected  in  almost  every  family  with  re- 
sponsibilities far  afield.  Most  of  us  have  travelled 
widely  and  had  to  do  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Even  our  labouring  classes  have  connections 
and  correspondence  with  relatives  and  friends  all  over 
the  earth.  Your  people,  outside  that  fraction  who  are 
either  very  cultivated  or  travelled  (I  don't  mean  the 
Cook's  tour  type  of  travelling),  always  strike  those  of 
us  who  really  know  your  country  as  extraordinarily  pro- 
vincial. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Now  you  may 
have  double  the  population  of  this  island  (territory 
doesn't  count,  for  we  own  far  more),  and  you  may  be 
richer,  thanks  to  the  war;  but  you  won't  find  educated 
Europeans  giving,  on  that  account,  a  place  after  you 
to  a  nation  that  owns  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  world,  and 
in  India  alone  governs  with  great  ability  a  people  of  an 
old  civilization  and  twice  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Decadent  !  My  goodness  !  If  you'd  seen 
this  war  you  wouldn't  talk  such  pitiable  stuff.  For 
v  itality  of  action  and  invention  in  air  and  sea  alone, 
there  has  been  more  done  by  our  people  in  the  last  feu 
vears  than  the  world  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  American 
thinks  the  average  Englishman  a  huge  joke.  The 
Germans  did  not  find  him  so  !  What  you  mean,  I  take 
it,  is  that  the  lower  class  Englishman  drops  his  H's, 
while  the  average  American  talks,  according  to  your 
books  and  papers,  a  half  intelligible  slang  jargon 
through  his  nose.  I  know  the  "  average  "  of  both 
nations  prettv  well.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  working  class  Englishman  nowadays  treats 
his  language  and  his  grammar  incomparably  the  best 
of  the  two.  The  American  since  I  first  knew  him  is 
sadly  "  decadent  "  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  find  that  an  individual  in  Chicago  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  resources  of  the  German  military  power  in 
the  spring  of  1918  than  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Well  ! 
Well  ! 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  a  country  of  110  millions 
should  be  greater  than  one  of  45  millions,  especially 
when  infinitely  enriched  by  the  heroic  losses  of  the 
latter.  So  long,  however,  as  our  flag  flies  over  about 
a  quarter  of  the  earth,  I  don't  think  the  nations  of  the 
world,  such  as  like  us  and  such  as  don't,  are  likely  to 
give  us  second  place.  Facts  are  facts,  whatever  you 
may  think  in  Chicago.  After  all.  there  is  something 
in  a  great  and  ancient  name  and  traditions.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  understood  in  Chicago.  But  so  much  the 
worse  for  Chicago  with  all  its  cash.  Nor  can  I  under- 
stand a  person  who  comes  of  English  stock  raving 
against  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Most  of  my  American 
friends,  who  mostly  belong  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
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stock,  arc  very  proud  of  their  English  descent,  as  you 
can't  very  well  descend  from  indigenous  Americans.  It 
is  natural  to  be  proud  of  the  country  that  gave  its  law  s, 
language  and  literature  to  your  own — unless  of  course 
you  would  prefer  to  be  of  German  origin,  or  a  hyphe- 
nate of  some  other  breed. 

Why  you  should  turn  your  quarrel  with  the  Editor 
of  the  SATURDAY  Review  into  an  arraignment  of  your 
mother  country  is  singular.  We  don't  worry  about 
what  Americans  are  thinking  and  saying  of  us.  I  am 
writing  to  you,  as  I  have  been  much  connected  with  the 
United  Slates  and  regret  such  an  exhibition  as  yours 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  We  are  the  most  tolerant 
people  on  earth,  too  much  so ;  and  much  too  polite  to 
other  countries  when  they  are  not  polite  to  us,  like  your 
egregious  senators,  who  seem  to  have  just  now  neither 
manners  nor  even  common  se'nse — as  regards  us.  Ap- 
parently the  Saturday  Review  had  been  saying  some- 
thing re  the  unpopularity  of  the  American  troops  with 
the  French.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  really  is  a 
fact.  I  have  heard  of  it  as  such  from  all  my  friends 
in  France,  and  several  French  writers  have  descanted 
upon  it  in  the  Press,  as  it  was  quite  a  surprise.  Ac- 
cording to  them  and  my  informants,  the  cause  seems 
to  have  been  too  much  boasting  and  bragging,  and  an 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  women  who  were 
accessible  and  those  who  were  virtuous,  which  I  believe 
caused  a  great  to-do.  The  American  troops  be- 
haved very  well  in  this  country.  But  the  French  do 
not  seem  to  have  liked  them,  which,  as  "  ancient 
allies  "  is  rather  sad.  An  Englishman  never  brags,  it 
is  not  tolerated;  and  the  French  had  of  course  associ- 
ated so  long  with  our  men  that  they  felt  a  contrast  in 
this  respect. 

[The  above  is  another  letter  forwarded  to  us  bv  Mr. 
Wade,  like  that  of  "  Canadian  "  in  our  last  issue.  It 
was  addressed  to  him  by  an  Englishman.  —  Ed.  .S./?.] 

THE  WHOLE  TRUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  review  of  Sir  Chas.  Walston's  'Truth' 
has  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me,  and  I  am 
determined  to  read  the  book  on  your  recommendation. 
No  newspaper  has  a  greater  right  to  advise  the  public 
to  divest  its  mind  of  cant,  and  try  to  weigh  up  facts 
dispassionately  in  the  scales  of  truth  than  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  read  the 
Saturday  Review,  is  because  of  its  intense  passion  for 
truth.  Yours  was,  therefore,  the  paper  above  all 
papers  wherein  the  review  of  such  a  book  should  ap- 
pear. 

If  the  Government,  and  the  people  had,  as  you  have 
all  along  advised,  during-  the  last  ten  months,  realised 
l he  truth  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Smillie,  and  had  stood  up  to  them  before  "  the  bomb- 
shell exploded  under  their  very  noses  "  last  w  eek,  we 
probably  should  have  been  saved  the  misery  of  the  rail- 
way strike. 

But  is  not  the  dislike  of  recognising  the  truth,  one  of 
the  few  disadvantages,  among  innumerable  benefits, 
that  are  provided  by  the  systems  of  religion  under 
which  we  live?  Religion  as  we  accept  it  (apart  from 
morals  and  ethics)  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  self-de- 
ception and  mental  dope.  Most  of  us  suspect  thai 
many  ministers  of  religion  preach  dogmas  which  those 
same  ministers  themselves  realise  they  cannot  justify, 
and  even  dare  not  analyse.  Moreover,  religion  seems 
to  have  no  use  for  adherents  who  refuse  to  accept  be- 
liefs which  they  cannot  arrive  at  by  logical  processes  of 
thought.  Religion  seems  to  be  frightened  of  an  ana- 
lysis of  what  it  teaches,  and  falls  back  on  a  demand 
for  "  Faith."  In  other  words,  on  mental  dope,  and 
self-deception.  Thus  our  religious  beliefs  are  polluted 
springs  ol  truth  and  bring  about  the  mischiefs  deplored 
by  Sir  Charles  Walston,  and  described  in  your  illuminat- 
ing article. 

Let  us  divest  our  minds  of  cant  even  in  this,  and 
realise  that  our  National  education  tow  aids  moral  con- 
duct is,  unconsciously,  or  consciously,  based  upon  the 
lea<  hing  of  one  or  more  of  the  various  religions  culti- 
vated W  tbii  country.     The  trouble  is  that  these  reli- 


gions are  not  supported  by  mental  honesty.  The  truth 
is  shirked,  and  the  Nation  consequently  acquires  the 
pestilential  habit  which  you  describe  as  self-deception, 
and  to  which  I  ascribe  many  of  our  National  troubles. 
I  would  be  glad,  for  example,  if  I  could  think  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  going  to  effect  what  it  professes 
to  be  able  to  effect.  But  if  we  analyse  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
last  ten  months,  if  we  are  truthful  with  ourselves,  we 
must  see  that  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
merely  another  act  of  self-deception  on  our  part. 

Are  we  not  deceiving  ourselves  about  Ireland,  and 
the  Housing  problem,  although  the  Housing  Scheme 
is  breaking  down  under  our  very  eyes?  Or  about  the 
reduction  of  Staffs  in  Government  Departments,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  they  have  increased  in  numbers 
since  July  31st?  We  lie  to  ourselves,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  we  are  wrong,  in  telling  ourselves  that  two 
and  two  make  five,  have  to  change  our  policy,  and  our 
relations  with  other  Nations,  who  thereupon  call  us 
perfidious. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Pilot. 

Manchester. 

P.S. — You  will  notice  I  have  Anglicised  my  name. 
That  is  because  (my  father  being  of  Armenian  descent) 
1  have  followed  the  war  practice  adopted  by  man}-  other 
Mancunians. 

BULWER  LYTTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  you  invite  me  to  make  the  best  of  five 
charges  brought  against  Bulwer  Lytton  in  your  review 
of  Air.  Gosse's  recent  work,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
doing  so ;  but  first  I  would  remark  that  Mr.  Gosse, 
like  myself,  rendered  assistance  to  the  Earl  of  Lytton 
when  he  was  preparing  the  biography  of  his  grand- 
father; and  the  author  acknowledges  Mr.  Gosse's  help 
in  one  paragraph  and  mine  in  another.  Mr.  Gosse 
subsequently  wrote  an  article  on  Lytton  in  the  Fort* 
nightly,  and  there  was  an  error  in  this  article  which  1 
corrected  in  your  columns  on  6th  December,  1913. 

I  would  not  say  myself  that  my  friend  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ellis 'edited  the  story  of  Lady  Lytton,  but  rather  that 
he  published  a  collection  of  letters  from  Lady  Lytton 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  Chalon,  and  wrote  a  short  biographical 
Introduction  and  Conclusion,  based  mainly  on  the 
'  Life  of  Rosina,  Lady  Lytton,'  by  Miss  Louisa  Devey, 
published  in  1887.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  works 
which  I  criticise  in  my  own  work  on  Bulwer  Lytton. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  five  charges.  (1)  He 
seduced  his  wife  before  marriage.  That  is  true,  but 
then  he  honourably  married  her,  although  she  was  not 
expecting  a  child,  and  whilst  his  mother  was  so  bitterly- 
opposed  to  the  match  as  to  stop  his  allowance.  After 
that  he  was  practically  dependent  on  his  pen,  and  slaved 
away  to  keep  his  wife  in  luxury,  though  1  fear  she  did 
not  appreciate  it.  The  first  child  was  born  ten  months 
after  marriage. 

(2)  He  assaulted  his  wife  by  kicking  or  biting.  The 
kicking  I  do  not  admit  to  be  true,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  biting  is  true  either.  I  did  not  suggest  that  the 
bite  was  only  a  little  one,  but  1  suggested  how  it  was 
that  his  rage  found  vent  in  this  particular  way  ll  it 
really  did  so.  1  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is 
another  story  concerning  the  origin  of  the  wound  in 
the  cheek,  and  I  will  now  give  it  as  recorded  in  my 
book,  page  82.  It  is  that  Bulwer  left  the  room  in  a 
rage;  thai  his  wife  rushed  after  him  and  took  hold  of 
him  just  as  he  had  passed  through  the  door;  that  he 
(lung  his  arm  back  and  threw  her  off,  when  she  tell 
and  cut  her  cheek  on  the  edge  of  the  door.     \\  hatcver 

really  happened,  Bulwer,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  wrote  a 

letter  of  contrition. 

(;)  His  onlv  daughter  died  with  no  relative  near  her. 

In  mv  book  (page  us)  1  say  :  "  Thl>  d0c*°rs  said  ,h:" 

the  patient  should  not  be  seen  bv  either  ol  her  parents. 
,s  the  excitement  of  the  interview  might  -make  her 
worse."  Udjl  Lytton,  however,  went  to  the  house 
and  saw  her  daughter  King  unconscious. 
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(4)  He  kidnapped  his  wife  and  had  her  placed  in  a 
irivate  asylum.  If  he  had  sufficient  medical  evidence 
0  make  him  believe  that  she  was  mad,  why  should  he 
lot  have  done  this?  I  showed  in  my  last  that  some  of 
lis  friends  also  desired  it. 

(5)  After  he  had  succeeded  to  the  Lytton  property 
le  allowed  his  wife  ^£'400  a  year.  He  had  allowed 
ler  this  by  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
n  1836,  although  he  was  dependent  on  his  pen  ;  and 
vhen  he  succeeded  to  the  Lytton  property  in  1844  his 
grandson  says  :  "  Owing  to  diminished  rents  caused 
ly  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  increas- 
ng  cost  of  his  children's  education,  Bulwer  Lytton's 
ettled  income  was  not  in  fact  materially  increased  by 
lis  succession  to  his  mother's  estate."  However,  in 
858,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  dreadful  conduct,  he  paid 
ier  debts  and  increased  her  allowance  to  ^500  a  year. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  reference 

0  Lytton's  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey  that  towards 
he  end  of  the  service  the  choir  sang,  to  Handel's 
nusic,  "  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name 
iveth  evermore."  Professor  Jowett  preached  a  sermon 
;bout  him  in  the  Abbev  on  2nd  February,  1873,  which 
iras  afterwards  published.  It  introduced  an  extract 
rom  the  sermon  which  Lvtton  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
'arson  Dale  in  '  My  Novel  ' — one  which,  I  think, 
hows  that  the  novelist  could  write  a  sermon  as  effec- 
ive  as  are  many  that  are  written  by  the  clergy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  Frost. 

16,  Amwell  Street,  E.C.i. 

[It  was  not  from  Mr.  Gosse's  book,  but  Mr.  S.  M. 
illis's,  that  we  extracted  the  five  charges.  With 
egard  to  4,  Mr.  Frost  ought  to  know  that  in  the 
arlier  half  of  the  last  century  the  Lunacy  Laws  were 
candalous.  The  Vicar  Choral  seems  to  think  it  an 
Szcuse  for  kidnapping  his  wife  and  shutting  her  up 
n  a  private  asvlum  that  some  of  Bulwer's  friends 
lesired  it  !  Bulwer  Lytton's  great  literarv  talent — 
whether  genius  or  not — we  do  not  deny.     But  he  was 

1  blackguard,  and  that  he  should  have  been  buried 
n  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
he  Dean  and  Chapter.  That  a  Vicar  Choral  of  St. 
'aul's  should  defend  or  try  to  defend  an  infamous 
nan  because  he  was  famous  is  indeed  edifving. — En. 
>.R.] 

MEMORIAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — If  the  authorities  are  in  quest  of  a  suitable 
nscription  for  the  Whitehall  cenotaph,  it  is  to  be  feared 
hat  they  will  not  get  very  much  help  from  the  com- 
>etition  instituted  by  an  enterprising  Sunday  news- 
)aper  (Illustrated  Sunday  Herald),  although  more  than 
hirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  taken  part 
n  it,  including  the  editor 'of  the  Spectator  and  several 
adies  of  title.  The  form  of  words  for  which  the  prize 
)f  ^Tioo  has  been  awarded — "  the  blood  of  heroes  is 
:he  seed  of  freedom  " — is  of  course  an  adaptation  of 
he  old  saving,  martyrum  sanguis  semen  ecclcsiae. 
The  blood  of  heroes  is  the  price  of  national  independ- 
ince,  but  hardly  perhaps  of  freedom  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
:o  do  as  he  pleases.  Amongst  the  metrical  inscriptions 
composed  speciallv  for  the  occasion,  the  first  place  is 
issigned  to  Mr.  Strachey's  couplet  : 
These  do  not  need  our  praise,  our  prayers,  our  tears  : 
We  need  their  faith,  their  courage  through  the  years. 
This  is  very  true,  and  highlv  edifying;  but  is  it  appro- 
priate that  we  who  erect  the  cenotaph  should  say  so 
much  about  ourselves  and  our  own  needs?  If  any 
new  and  original  verse  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment, it  ought  surely  to  be  of  a  quite  simple  and 
straightforward  kind.  Any  attempt  at  the  clever  or 
the  brilliant  would  be  out  of  place.  How  would  some- 
thing like  the  following  do? — 

Eternal  honour  to  the  true  and  brave. 
Who  for  their  native  land  their  life-blood  gave. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Versieicator. 


THE  OMEN  OF  SHANTUNG. 
To  .the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — -In  an  article  under  the  above  title,  in  your 
issue  of  trie  13th  inst.,  the  author  asserts  that  America 
has  lost  faith  in  the  League  owing  to  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement;  and  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  conception  on 
which  such  a  faith  must  be  grounded  can  "only  thrive 
widely  among  a  people  never  threatened  by  hostile 
neighbours,  never  confronted  within  the  confines  of 
their  vast  continent  with  the  need  for  expansion  which 
has  imperilled  wave  alter  wave  of  peoples  across 
Europe. " 

That  America  has  lost  faith  we  hope  and  believe  to  be 
an  ungrounded  assumption  ;  and  the  Shantung  settle- 
ment provides  very  much  stronger  arguments  for  the 
League  than  against  it.  For  the  Covenant  is  the  only 
means  available  by  which  treaties  can  be  revised  and 
ill-conceived  settlements  may  be  bettered.  So  far  from 
estopping  herself  from  "  protesting  in  the  future 
against  further  and  unlimited  encroachments  by  Japan 
in  China  "  by  subscribing  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  the 
United  States  could,  under  Article  XI,  not  only  pro- 
test, but  associate  the  whole  League  with  her  in  giving 
effect  to  a  well-founded  protest. 

The  author's  theory  that  faith  in  the  League  can  only 
thrive  in  countries  which  are  not  living  under  the 
menace  of  w  ar  appears  somewhat  paradoxical.  The 
protection  of  peoples  threatened  by  hostile  neighbours, 
and  the  finding  of  outlets,  without  violence,  for 
elemental  forces — such  as  expansion  due  to  over-popu- 
lation— are  the  chief  functions,  in  fact  the  very  raison 
d'etre,  of  the  League.  Cynics  and  fatalists  may  be- 
lieve that  such  problems  are  only  soluble  by  wars ;  but 
in  these  days  they  will  scarcely  persuade  mankind  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  "  naive  conception." 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

H.  H.  Wade. 
Lieut. -Colonel. 
Editor  in  Chief, 
League  of  Nations  Journal. 
22,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.i. 

SACK    THE  LOT! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Lord  Fisher's  wonderful  command  of  English 
still  leaves  one  point  somewhat  obscure.     "  Sack  the 
lot."     What  lot?    Our  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy? 

We  know  that  these  men  are  now  in  receipt  of  a 
very  adequate  income  from  their  grateful  country 
(most  adequate — on  paper).  At  the  same  time  many 
of  them  are  being  sent  off  on  half-pay  because  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  round  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

K.  C.  M.  Denne. 

Sesame  Club, 

29,  Dover  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W.  1 . 

PHYSICAL  DRILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  short  space  in  which 
to  add  emphasis  to  the  emphatic  and  useful  letter  of 
Col.  Netterville  Barron.  Yes,  indeed,  "  the  strength 
of  these  young  ladies'  legs  "  is  of  moment,  if  not  to 
themselves,  to  their  children.  The  case  is  a  much 
worse  one  than  that  of  a  few  thousand  more  or  less 
picked  W.R.A.F.'s.  1  have  made  this  miserable  sub- 
ject a  study  for  about  three  years,  and  in  the  National 
Review,  191 7,  wrote  an  article  on  Deformed  Feet  in 
Women,  and  later  in  journals  such  as  the  Lancer. 
Xuture,  and  the  Daily  Mail.  Col.  Barron  is  correct 
in  suggesting  that  the  legs  of  women  require  improve- 
ment, but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  their  deplorable  ankles  and  feet,  which  with 
charming  levity  and  audacity  they  display  in  our 
streets  below  their  short  skirts.  I  have  now  observed 
some  thousands  of  cases,  and  noted  carefully  two 
thousand  in  various  large  centres  of  population,  and  I 
find  in  them  nearly  90  per  cent,  with  flat-foot,  inci- 
pient or  pronounced.  Some  of  these  are  examples  of 
hideous  splay-foot  (even  these  in  shortened  skirts)  and 
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many  walk  like  dachshunds,  and  the  majority  walk  well 
enough,  and  show  their  flatness  of  foot  and  incipient 
failure  of  their  arches  only  to  a  practised*  observer. 
Anyhow,  here  they  are  in  abundance,  for  all  to,  see,  and 
at  present  their  short  skirts  allow  us  all  to  observe 
this  prevalent  and  disabling  deformity.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  find  them  wearing  such  short  garments,  I  an- 
ticipate that  public  opinion  will  be  forced  to  look  upon 
a  moderate  degree  of  splay-foot  as  normal,  that  is  if 
women  don't  get  soon  angry,  alarmed,  and  candid  as 
a  sex,  and  then  set  to  work,  with  a  little  of  the  energy 
they  showed  in  getting  a  vote  to  remedy  the  plastic 
ankles  of  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is  no  conceivable  remedy  but  improve- 
ment of  general  health  and  systematic  foot  and  leg  drill 
in  the  very  young. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
2,  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham. 

MAGIC    AND  SUPERSTITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  article  on  this  subject  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  thought.  The  writer  speaks  truly  when  he 
says  that  we  only  label  these  things  to-day  with  a 
different  name.  But  does  not  this  very  fact  prove  that 
there  always  has  existed  and  always  will,  an 'inherent 
belief  in  unseen  and  uncomprehended  forces?  I  am  a 
student  of  the  Occult — very  sceptical — very  cautious. 
I  have  found  a  terrible  amount  of  fraud  and  deception, 
but  the  re  is  always  a  small  residue  of  the  real  thing. 
Everything  worth  having  gets  imitated.  There  would 
be  no  sham  pearls  if  there  were  no  real  ones.  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  author  of  that  article  when  he  deplores 
that  trickery  and  quackery  have  made  many  earnest 
scientists  afraid  to  touch  the  subject.  All  the  more 
honour  to  those  who  have  gone  bravely  forward,  who 
have  washed  the  earth  for  gold — and  found  it. 

Your  correspondent's  experiences  of  the  Poltergeist 
are  deeply  interesting.      Personally  I  have  never  been 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  such  happenings.  His 
testimony  is  valuable,  for  he  is  obviously  honest,  too 
intelligent  to  be  deluded,  and  so  biassed   against  a 
supernatural  explanation  that  at  least  one  knows  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  bias  for  it.    But  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  his  deductions.    He  states  that  inexpli- 
cable as  the  happenings  in  the  African  hut  were,  he 
did  not  get  the  impression  of  a  conscious  intelligence 
at  work.    In  support  of  this  idea  he  refers  to  the  point- 
less and  silly  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and  he  asks 
why — if  it  was  a  conscious  entity  that  lifted  from  the 
floor  a  piece  of  cloth  and  tore  it  in  half — why  it  could 
not  tear  up  the  Governor  of  the  Province?    I  don't 
know  who  the  Governor  referred  to  is,  or  why  your 
correspondent  wants  him  to  be  torn  up.      But  may  I 
point  out  that  possibly  the  operating  intelligence  had 
not  the  power  to  tear  up  the  Governor,  and  possibly 
did  not  wish  to.    Assuming  for  the  moment  that  some 
conscious  discarnate  intelligence  was  at  work,   it  is 
obvious  that  no  one  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  exists,  or  is  enabled  to  manifest. 
Is  your  writer  one  of  those  who  still  think  that  all 
denizens  of  another  world  must  be  angels  sitting  on 
clouds,  and  playing  harps?    Can  he  not  imagine  that 
there  may  be  there  foolish  people  who  take  a  delight 
in  absurd  tricks,  just  as  they  do  here?    If  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  the  Bishop  of  London  says,  that  "  a  man 
five  minutes  after  death  is  exactly  the  same  person  he 
was  five  minutes  before,"  then  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  many  of  such  a  nature  on  the  Other  Side. 
Or  possibly  it  is  not  a  silly  intelligence  at  all,  but  some- 
one who  finds  himself  enabled  to  humanly  manifest 
in  this  way  and  no  other,  who  is  trying  to  attract 
attention  by  the  only  method   possible  to  him.  A 
blind  man  has  to  tap  the  ground  with  a  stick  to  find 
his  way.    To  another  man,  unable  for  some  reason  to 
see  him,  the  tapping  might  sound  pointless  and  mean- 
ingless.   Or  conceive  a  person  sitting  on  one  side  of  a 
screen,  working  a  typewriter,  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
person  who  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  instrument.      The  clicking  he  would  hear  would 
seem    to    him    only    irritating    and    senseless.  In 


short,  what  seems  to  us  trivial  here  with  our  very 
limited  senses  and  consciousness,  may  not  really  be  so 
at  all  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  hidden  from  us. 
Who  are  we  to  say ?  We  now  see  "as  in  a  glass 
darkly."  We  only  see  a  small  piece  of  the  pattern — 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  whole. 

Anyhow,  I  never  can  understand  the  extraordinary 
kind  of  argument  which  says  "If  it  can  do  one  thing, 
why  can't  it  do  another?  "  You  might  as  well  say, 
"  If  a  man  can  make  a  good  stroke  at  tennis  one  day, 
why  can't  he  do  it  another?  "  Or,  "  If  a  person  can 
paint  a  picture,  why  can't  he  compose  a  song?  "  If 
your  correspondent  can  write  an  article,  why  can't  he 
write  poetry  like  Milton's?"  He  would  be  rather 
annoyed  if  he  were  denied  a  conscious  intelligence, 
because  he  can't !  The  Whys  could  be  asked  indefi- 
nitely. There  is  no  answer  to  them  in  this  world. 
Very  likely  there  is  none  in  the  next. 

I  am  far  from  assuming  that  the  phenomena  of 
Poltergeist  are  the  work  of  conscious  intelligences. 
We  must  go  further  in  our  investigations  before  we 
can  affirm  that.  I  only  submit  that  such  deductions  as 
your  correspondent  draws  are  not  sound.  It  is  some- 
thing to  get  some  reliable  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomena  at  all.  I  have  always  said,  "  Let 
us  first  make  quite,  quite  sure  that  the  thing  does 
happen — free  from  every  possible  suspicion  of  trickery. 
When  we  have  done  that,  it  is  time  to1  begin  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  cause." 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  we  are  making  sure.  Your 
correspondent's  evidence  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
mass  already  accumulated,  because  one  is  inclined  to 
believe  it.  But  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the 
phenomena  will  not,  I  venture  to  say,  be  assisted  by 
such  reasonings  as  his. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leila  Bonstead. 

WHITE  HORSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Mr.  Walter  Winans'  views  about  grey  horses 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  Professor  Ridgeway,  as  set 
forth  in  '  The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Thorough- 
bred Horse.'  The  latter  saysi  that  grey  is  not  a  com- 
mon colour  among  high  caste  Arabs,  although  it  is  ad- 
mired from  religious  and  spectacular  motives.  He 
regards  it  as1  an  evidence  of  impurity  of  blood.  He  be- 
lieves the  blood  horse,  originating  in  North  Africa  and 
imported  into  Arabia  through  Egypt,  was  a  dark 
coloured  animal,  if  not  bay,  only  with  a  white  star  and] 
white  markings  on  one  or  more  legs.  He  says  the 
English  thoroughbred  was  tending  to  become  almost 
wholly  bay,  through  the  severe  test  of  racing  causing 
only  those  most  approximating  to  the  original  type  tr. 
survive.  The  grey  was  much  more  uncommon  in 
recent  than  in  past  racehorses.  The  rise  of  the  Tet- 
rarch  family  would  tend  temporarily  to  upset  this  state 
of  things.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  grey  horse  always 
has  one  grey  parent.  The  frequency  of  grey  horses  in 
France  and  Flanders  would  be  due  to  the  crossing  of 
often  inferior  Arabs  and  Barbs  with  European  mares. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gilrkrt  E.  Mould. 

The  Grange,  nr.  Rotherham. 

APPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review; 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  has  favoured  your  readers 
with  an  appreciable  list,  but  why  has  he  brought  it  to 
a  close  ere  naming  two  of  the  finest  dessert  apples 
Europe  has  so  far  produced?  Is  there  any  acceptable 
reason  for  omitting  them?  Not  proven,  the  verdict 
must  read.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Pomme  Cal- 
ville  are  pleasing  to  contemplate,  whilst  as  to  flavour 
they  remain  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Bestow  praise  where  it  is  due,  and  never  neglect  to 
bring  into  the  limelight  friends  whose  worth  has  been 
so  fully  established. 

Your  obedient  servant,  ✓ 

Amk  o  del  Pomo. 

(>,  Inverness  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W.8. 
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REVIEWS 

A    GAY  RAMBLER. 

Echoes  Old  and  New.     By  Ralph  Nevill.    Chatto  and 
Windus.     12s.  net. 

THOSE  who  wish  to  pass  a  couple  of  evenings, 
oblivious  of  strikes  and  domestic  worries,  in  the 
lompany  of  the  prince  of  raconteurs ,  should  buy,  or 
borrow  from  their  library,  'Echoes  Old  and  New.' 
Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  his  own 
line  of  literature,  lively  and  discursive  essays  on  out- 
>f-the-way  persons  and  things.  He  rambles  over  paths 
ind  into  valleys  and  nooks  unvisited  by  "  the  general," 
md  then  presents  the  public  with  the  notes  of  his  re- 
searches. Strong  and  eccentric  personalities  in  all 
;ountries  and  ages  are  Mr.  Nevill 's  fancy.  He  begins 
with  Henri  de  Lorraine,  last  Due  de  Guise,  and  Cyrano 
le  Bergerac  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  leads  us 
:hrough  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  Casanova  and 
'Old  Q.";  introduces  us  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
I  La  Paiva  "  in  Paris,  and  the  heroes  of  the  night  clubs 
n  London  ;  and  winds  up  with  a  hearty  kick  at  the 
:ranks,  faddists,  and  Socialists  of  the  "new  world" 
n  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Mr.  Nevill  is  what  is  called  a  Casanovist ;  that  is,  a 
jrofound  student  and  admirer  of  the  witty  Venetian 
idventurer  "  who  wander'd  Europe  round  "  in  search 
>f  money  and  women.  Casanova's  various  employ- 
nents  by  great  personages,  his  persistent  and  audacious 
jlay,  his  duels,  were  all  side  shows.  His  one  object  in 
ife  was  to  find  a  succession  of  women  to  fall  in  love 
vith,  and  then  to  possess  them,  or  to  say  so.  He 
lever  seems  to  have  thought  of  marrying  any  of  his 
oves ;  and,  what  is  stranger,  his  health  was  unimpaired 
)y  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  a  pursuit  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  assured  his  son  (though  doubtless  the  old 
>oy  lied)  "  n'  a  guere  d 'autre  suite  que  de  faire  tomber 
e  nez."  For  he  died  in  1799,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
is  librarian  of  Count  Waldstein  at  his  Chateau  of  Dux 
n  Bohemia,  his  last  words  being,  "  I  have  lived  as  a 
)hilosopher  and  died  as  a  Christian."  Of  the  Casano- 
rian  school  of  philosophy  there  will  always  be  plenty 
>f  disciples. 

On  the  subject  of  Parisian  cocottes  Mr.  Nevill  is  a 
ecognised  and  unquestionable  authority.  Perhaps  the 
>est  chapter  in  this  volume  is  "La  Paiva,"  the  truly 
vonderful  story  of  a  Polish  Jewess  who  rose,  not  so 
nuch  by  her  beauty  as  by  her  brains  and  invincible  will, 
torn  a  starving  nymph  of  the  pavement  to  be  Queen 
)f  the  Parisian  demi-monde  in  the  Second  Empire. 
'  The  Parisian  demi-monde,"  writes  Mr.  Nevill,  "  is 
:ntirely  unique,  and  in  its  higher  rank  includes  quite  a 
lumber  of  women  who  are  clever  conversationalists 
vith  an  appreciation  for  Art."  Therese  Lachmann, 
)orn  at  Moscow  in  1825,  married  a  little  French  tailor, 
vhom  she  quickly  left,  and  went  to  Constantinople, 
:hence  to  Paris.  After  many  ups  and  downs,  she  made 
1  penniless  Portuguese  nobleman  marry  her,  and  blos- 
somed forth  as  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Paiva  y 
\raujo.  Her  crowning  stroke  was  the  capture  of  a 
Silesian  nobleman,  with  an  enormous  income  from 
:opper  mines,  Count  Henckel  Yon  Donnersmarck. 
She  rooked  the  Junker  relentlessly,  and  built  that  won- 
lerful  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  which  is  now  the 
IYavellers  Club,  where  she  gave  dinners  to  the  wits 
ind  artists  of  Paris.  Renan,  Sainte  Beuve,  Taine, 
Gautier,  the  Goncourts,  Girardin,  and  Augier  were 
imong  her  guests.  It  is  astonishing  where  literary 
mon  will  go  for  a  good  dinner,  for  the  rooms  were  cold 
ind  the  conversation  decorous  to  dullness.  La  Paiva, 
like  most  of  her  class  when  they  take  to  keeping  house, 
ivas  prudish  in  conversation,  "  her  ears  being  the 
:hastest  part  of  her  body,"  as  a  French  wit  said.  The 
whole  story  is  fascinating. 

If  we  must  hint  a  fault  in  the  book,  it  is  that  Mr. 
Nevill  sometimes  selects  for  his  biographic  art  subjects 
that  are  not  worthy  of  it,  e.g.,  Gorani  and  Dcrmody. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Nevill  deals  with  the 
England  of  to-day.  Here  he  leaves  pleasant  bye-paths 
and  enters  upon  the  dirty  highway  of  modern  politics. 


His  detestation  of  the  canting  Socialist  and  the  hypo- 
critical politician  we  share,  as  we  admit  his  damaging 
comparison  of  the  vigorous  individualism  of  former 
days  with  the  present  cowardly  shifting  of  all  respon- 
sibility and  all  burthens  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
State.  We  hate  quite  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Nevill  the 
Fabian  philanthropist  whose  business  is  other  people's 
business,  and  we  agree  with  Coleridge's  dictum  that  the 
professional  altruist  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unhappy 
in  his  home  or  unlucky  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Mr. 
Nevill  notes  with  observant  sarcasm  the  outburst  of 
luxury  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  a  rich  sunset  glow  of  wealth  and  pleasure 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  country, 
always  announces  the  coming  of  the  night  of  disaster. 
In  such  a  sunset  basked  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian;  the  splendid  rays  of  the  French  Court  in  the 
eighteenth  century  warned  Chesterfield  of  the  coming 
Revolution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  between  1890 
and  1914  the  life  of  the  upper  class  in  England  reached 
a  point  of  luxurious  simplicity  and  artistic  enjoyment 
never  before  achieved  in  any  country.  It  was  too  beau- 
tiful to  last  :  it  was  the  fatal  sunset  that  precedes  the 
night.  For  though  we  have  won  the  Great  War,  we 
have  lost  our  civilisation.  The  type  of  British  Society, 
that  made  us  the  model  and  the  envy  of  the  world, 
has  been  broken  up  by  a  confluence  of  causes,  and  can 
never  be  recovered.  What  it  was  like  the  youngsters 
who  have  not  known  it  may  learn  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Nevill,  a  gay  and  expert  Mentor. 

"Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past?  'Twas  there— 
I  look  for  it— 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  ! 

Cracked,  shivered,  vanished,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass." 

THE  CHURCH'S  HANDMAIDS. 

The  Ministry  of  Women.  A  Report  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
S.P.C.K.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  enquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  women's  ministrations  in  the  Church  has,  by 
reason  of  its  subject,  an  interest  even  for  general 
readers.  Over  and  above  this,  it  has  for  the  last  three 
years  been  eagerly  expected  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  see  in  the  actual  ecclesiastical  position 
of  women  the  potentiality  for  far-reaching  future 
changes.  The  Committee  on  rendering  their  Report 
added  certain  recommendations  which  they  believed  to 
follow  naturally  from  the  results  to  which  their  re- 
searches had  conducted  them.  These  include  the  licens- 
ing, under  conditions,  of  women  preachers,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  female  diaconate  on  lines 
tending  to  greater  effectiveness.  These  are  certainly 
not  to  be  considered  counsels  of  timidity  or  reaction 
and  thev  carry  all  the  more  weight  from  the  sober  and 
scholarly  method  adopted  by  their  advocates.  Caution 
indeed,  carried  even  to  excess,  is,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  circumstances,  a  principal  charactenstic  of  these 
deliberations.  It  is,  e.g.,  no  doubt  justifiable  to  disre- 
gard the  alleged  interpolation  I.  Corinthians  xiv.,  34th , 
or  the  suggestive  eccentricities  of  Codex  Bezae.  But 
we  are  surprised  at  the  assumption  that  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  were  necessarily  written  by  St.  Paul.  And  it 
is  surely  a  little  cavalier  to  brush  aside  the  opinion  o\ 
such  an  authority  as  Duchesne  concerning  the  early 
existence  of  deaconess-widows  at  Rome. 

The  Committee  have  noticed,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  with  sufficient  emphasis,  the  pessimistic  esti- 
mate of  woman's  capabilities,  moral  and  intellectual, 
obtaining  in  the  early  centuries  and  tending  mevitaMy 
to  colour  the  policy  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
•soothing  and  gentlemanly  theory  (which  finds  an  expo- 
nent even  in  these  pages),  that  sex-limitations  conven- 
tionally imposed  are  a  recognit.on,  not  of  inferiority, 
but  of  difference,  is  indeed  essentially  a  modern  product 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  whether  Pagan  or 
Christian.  The  Anti-Suffragist  of  the  last  twenty  years 
was  animated,  as  we  know,  by  reverence  for  creatures 
too  bright  and  good  to  be  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of 
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public  life.  The  Fathers  would  have  been  beyond 
measure  astonished  had  anyone  in  their  day  proposed 
on  this  ground  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  higher  offices  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  also  that  the  contributors  to  this  volume  have 
not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  influence  which  such 
an  inheritance  of  contempt  must  have  exercised  on  the 
women  themselves.  Thus,  Miss  Alice  Gardner,  in  her 
thoughtful  essay  on  "  St.  Paul  and  Women,"  suggests 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  intend  altogether  "  to  stop  the 
speaking  of  respectable  and  capable  women,"  such  as 
Priscilla  or  Plicebe.  We  think  that  for  Priscilla  and 
Phoebe  the  difficulty  would  have  been,  not  to  obtain  St. 
Paul's  permission,  but  to  vanquish  their  own  nervous- 
ness. Memory  need  cast  back  no  more  than  some 
thirty  years  to  find  abundant  examples  of  women  who 
had  things  of  real  value  to  say  and  full  ability  to  clothe 
them  in  suitable  words,  but  who  would  literally  sooner 
have  faced  death  than  have  opened  their  mouths  in 
public.  And  if  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  a  19th 
century  Anglo-Saxon  audience,  familiar  with  the  ideals 
not  only  of  chivalry  but  of  fair-play,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  countries  where  both  (as  from  man  to  woman) 
were  unknown?  We  must  add  the  further  handicap 
of  the  veil,  which  St.  Paul  (in  conformity  with  the  re- 
spectable public  opinion,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  of  his 
time)  imposed  upon  women  desiring  to  speak.  Can 
any  of  us  imagine  ourselves  making  speeches  through 
a  yashmak?  It  is  no  wonder  if  only  women  moved,  or 
believing-  themselves  moved,  by  the  prophetic  impulse, 
had  courage  to  raise  their  voices  under  these  condi- 
tions ;  and  not  much  wonder  if  the  results  were  such 
that  St.  Paul,  who  had  probably  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Conservative  party  for  allowing  an  inferior 
sex  even  this  degree  of  liberty,  was  finally  goaded  into 
withdrawing  his  sanction  altogether. 

In  those  sections  dealing  with  the  Anglican  dea- 
coness of  the  present  and  future,  the  most  interesting 
feature  for  many  readers  is  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  celibacy  should  be  considered  a  necessary 
condition  of  her  profession.  The  persons  most  con- 
cerned are,  we  are  told,  unanimous  in  believing  this  to 
be  the  case.  Their  contention  is  that,  though  vows 
may  be  dispensed,  it  is  otherwise  with  ordination, 
which  confers  an  indelible  character.  The  deaconess, 
in  their  view,  is  not  necessarily  on  a  higher  spiritual 
level  than  the  married  woman.  Simply,  she  is  ordained 
to  duties  incompatible  with  domestic  cares.  It  is  a 
position  deserving  all  respect  and  sympathy,  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  celibacy  would  be  the  rule  for 
women  who  feel  themselves  called  to  deaconess  work. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  allowed  to  crystallise 
into  a  rule  admitting  of  no  exception.  Other  duties 
besides  the  pastoral  care  are  recognised  as  appropriate 
to  men  in  Holy  Orders.  WTe  may  instance  teaching, 
secretarial  and  such-like  posts  in  charitable  institutions 
and  societies,  and  some  forms  of  literary  activity.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  perceive  that  the  position  of 
mistress  in  a  Christian  household  is  more  incongruous 
than  any  of  these.  We  have  all  known  clergymen  who, 
either  by  reason  of  ill-health  or  of  some  occupation  like 
those  just  mentioned,  held  no  cure  of  souls,  and  so  far 
from  causing  scandal,  were  of  a  singular  comfort  to 
over-tasked  clerical  brethren  whom  they  were  able, 
occasionally,  to  assist.  We  do  not  see  why,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  same  might  not  be  true  of  a  married 
deaconess. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  articles  are  Bis- 
hop Maclean,  Dean  Armilage  Robinson,  Canon  Mason 
and  Dr.  C.  H.  Turner.  We  may  also  mention  Appen- 
dix IX.  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles,  on  '  Ministries  of  Women 
in  and  since  Ihc  Middle  Ages,'  containing  many  curious 
particulars.  There  are  over  a  dozen  illustrations,  re- 
presenting nuns  and  canonesses  of  different  orders. 

TR  INK  KTS. 

Antique  Jewellery  and  Trinkets.  By  F,  W.  Burgess. 
142  illustrations.  The  Home  Connoisseur's 
Library.     Routlcdgc.     10s.  6d.  net. 

TRINKETS  are,  if  not  as  old  as  time,  at  least  as  old 
as  man.     l-rom  the  amulet  hung  round  the  neck 
ol  the  new-born  babe  to  keep  it  from  the  evil  eye  to  the 


jewels  and  the  beaten  gold  laid  about  the  neck  and  on 
the  breast  of  the  dead  prepared  for  their  last  journev, 
they  live  with,,  they  are  part  of  man.  Their  story, 
therefore,  is  man's  also,  and  any  book  upon  a  subject 
so  immense  is  bound  to  touch  on  matters  of  high 
interest.  From  the  fine  gold  discs  which  made  the 
pectorals  of  Mycenaean  kings  to  the  mosaics  and 
cameos  of  our  Victorian  grandparents  and  the  pierced 
shells  of  the  Papuan  savage,  the  underlying  idea  is 
that  of  self-decoration;  and  the  greater  civilisation  has 
this  advantage  over  the  lesser,  that  its  ornaments  are 
drawn  from  a  wider  field.  Where  the  Roman  lady 
wore  pearls  from  Britain  and  rubies  from  the  East, 
where  the  Englishwoman  appears  in  diamonds  from  the 
Cape  and  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  furthest  Baltic, 
the  Greenlander  must  be  content  with  walrus  ivory, 
the  Fijian  with  his  native  shells  and  corals  or  the  im- 
ported beads  of  the  trader.  But  in  wrought  jewellery, 
the  product  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  it  is  not  always  the 
great  civilisations  that  have  the  greatest  craftsmen. 
No  one  would  call  Etruria,  with  its  fierce  religion  and 
superstitious  under-world  beliefs,  the  land  of  highest 
culture,  yet  its  goldsmiths'  work  is  unsurpassed,  of 
infinite  delicacy,  taste  and  skill;  none  would  rank  early 
Celtic  Ireland  with  Rome  in  her  imperial  glory,  yet 
Celtic  jewellery  is  of  rare  interest  and  charm.  No,  a 
high  standard  of  national  taste  does  not  mean  of  neces- 
sity national  greatness,  but  it  does  mean  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Art  of  Life,  and  does  sometimes  co-exist 
with  national  greatness.  To  the  Greek  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Aristophanes  the  height  of  Greek  history  was 
that  great  age  which  had  defeated  the  Persians ;  and 
Marathon  ,  the  colossal  was  coeval  with  such  marvels 
of  minute  elegance  as  the  bronze  necklace  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  gold  replica  of  which,  at  the  Vic-' 
toria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  pictured  on  p.  88  of  the 
book  before  us.  It  is  composed  of  24  round  beads, 
delicately  granulated  and  graduated  so  as  to  support 
with  due  effect  a  bronze  head  of  the  river-god  Achelous 
in  the  ripe  archaic  style,  satisfying  to  the  eye  both  in 
detail  and  in  general  effect.  General  effect  is  often  the 
weak  point  of  Celtic  jewellery,  careful  detail  of  Re- 
naissance work  ;  the  best  Greek  goldsmiths'  work  com- 
bines both  in  equal  perfection.  Thus  in  the  Greek 
intaglio  ring  the  scale  may  be  incredibly  small,  yet  the 
result  may  have  the  grandeur  of  a  gigantic  statue,  and 
the  half-inch  figure  be  more  truly  in  the  Grand  Manner 
than  the  restless  masses  of  the  Laocoon  itself.  The 
great  ancient  cameos,  again,  such  as  the  "  Grand 
Camee  de  France,"  with  its  epitome  of  the  glories  of 
Augustus,  or  that  other  bearing  the  Return  of  Ger- 
manicus  from  Germany,  the  larger  a  bare  13  inches 
across,  are  grander  than  roods  of  such  frescoes  as  those 
in  certain  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  or  all  the  sprawling 
saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.  With  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy  and  the  decay  of  super- 
stition, we  in  the  West  have  given  up  many  of  the 
mediaeval  uses  of  jewellery.  The  making  of  pilgrims' 
badges,  for  instance,  is  a  lost  art,  though  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway  are  full  of  them,  dropped  by  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Becket ;  like  the  pilgrims  whom  Eras- 
mus met,  they  must  have  been  "  covered  on  every  side 
with  images  of  tin  and  lead."  But  the  great  patron 
of  such  images,  as  all  Scott's  readers  know,  was 
Louis  XL,  with  his  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto; 
these  badges  indeed  form  a  curious  parallel  to  those 
shrines  of  Diana  made  by  Demetrius  for  her  pilgrims 
which  made  him  object  so  strongly  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  in  her  city  of  Ephcsus. 

It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  how  many  artists  have 
had  their  first  training  from  jewellers.  Hogarth  is 
one,  almost  his  earliest  work  being  the  engraving  of 
his  master,  Efllis  Gamble's,  trade-card,  illustrated  th 
the  work  before  us;  impressions  of  his  engraved  de- 
signs on  a  silver  dish  were  actually  taken  off  and  num- 
bered by  an  intelligent  silversmith  some  years  later. 
Moser,  the  first  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was! 
another.  He  began  life  bv  enamelling  trinkets  lor 
Crignon,  the  watchmaker  in  Covent  Garden,;  and  Glur- 
landaio,  the  Garlander,  and  l'rancia  were  both  jewel- 
lers' as-istanls.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  George  Heriot,  Sir 
Hugh   Mvddelton  of  New   River   fame  (here   (p.  50) 
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unazingly  called  Richard)  were  others  whose  very 
lames  suggest  romance,  and  all  were  royal  jewellers. 

Snuffboxes  too— a  book  might  be  written  upon  them 
done;  and  save  for  the  cheapest  and  most  uninterest- 
Og  sorts,  all  were  enamelled  or  engraved.  Handles 
or  sticks  and  canes,  pencil-cases,  seals,  fob-chains, 
ihoe,  knee  and  hat  buckles,  and  every  sort  of  plate, 
ill  needed  the  skill  of  the  jeweller,  whose  craft  covered 
i  variety  of  objects  now  either  not  used  at  all  or  en- 
graved by  machinery. 

There  is  much  useful  information  in  the  book  before 
is,  and  the  illustrations  are  good,  but  its  standard 
an  be  fixed  from  two  details,  the  use  of  the  words 
'curio*'  and  "lady  friends."    We  cannot  even  begin 

0  criticise  its  shortcomings.  There  is  no  list  of 
hapters  and  none  of  authorities;  the  index  is  very 
nperfect;  Mme.  de  Pompadour  is  described  as  a 
avourite  of  the  wrong  Louis;  the  whole  section  on 
lassical  art,  particularly  that  on  earners,  is  grotesquely 
accurate  and  inadequate,  notably  in  the  table  of  tvpes 
n  pp.  iqo-2.  We  can,  however,  inform  the  author 
iat  the  flint  "  napper  "  is  not  dead  in  Sussex,  as  he 
elieves;  if  he  will  look  at  the  recently  completed 
xrond  quadrangle  of  Lancing  College,  he  will  find 
intwork  as  good  as  anything  of  earlier  date.  We 
ould  also  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
flowerette  "  has  not  been  so  spelt  since  the  cavs  of 

hatterton ;  and  would  seriously  ask  for  a  detailed 
iference  to  the  "  pastoral  acted  in  Norwich  in  1631," 
nee  the  quotation  on  p.  239  is  of  real  interest.  If 
K  Burgess  can  get  a  scholar  to  evict  such  forms  as 
Eurania  "  (p.  191),  "  Aesculanus,  goddess  of  the 
int  "  (p.  190),  and  to  correct  such  statements  as  that 
e  thunderbolt  is  one  of  the  commoner  attributes  of 
polio  (ibid.),  both  he  and  his  readers  will  gain  by  the 
ocess. 

MORE  ABOUT  KUT. 

1  Kut  and  Captivity.    By  Major  E.  \Y.  G.  Sandes, 

M.C.,  R.E.    Murray.    24s.  net. 

3UR  author's  business  was  to  build  bridges,  and 
he  did  it  well.  His  soldierly  narrative  conveys  a 
pital  idea  of  the  labours  of  the  Engineers  during  the 
Ivance  to  Ctesiphon  and  the  retirement  to  Kut.  It 
notorious  that  the  Indian  Government  starved  the 
:pedition,  and  we  get  an  illuminating  dialogue  be- 
reen  Major  Sandes  and  General  Nixon  on  the  vital 
atter  of  pontoons.  Only  eighteen  were  authorised, 
ow  many  were  really  wanted,  asked  the  impetuous 
ixon  ;  a  hundred,  two  hundred?  The  Major  thought 
at  another  fifty  would  do;  but  they  never  arrived  in 
ne  to  help  the  luckless  8th  Division.  Despite  this 
>verty  of  material,  the  train  accomplished  great 
ings.  On  one  occasion  the  bridge  was  dismantled 
the  late  afternoon,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  fresh 
ders,  tired  men  working  in  the  dark  threw  it  across 
e  Tigris  in  three  and  a  half  hours.  This  perpetual 
aking  and  unmaking  must  have  been  a  severe  trial 
the  patience.  Finally,  there  came  the  sad  day  when 
ajor  Sandes,-  who  had  already  lost  his  pontoons,  had 
look  on  while  his  precious  bridge  was  blown  up  with 
m-cotton  charges.  He  had  constructed  seventeen 
idges  between  March  and  December,  191 5,  averaging 
tween  220  and  250  yards  in  length. 
The  story  of  Kut  has  already  been  told  from  without 
Mr.  Candler,  but  we  heartily  welcome  this  well- 
nsidered  account  from  within.  Major  Sandes  is 
ary  of  criticising  his  military  superiors,  and  main- 
ins  an  Herodotean  impartiality  on  the  point  of  the 
ivance  from  Amarah.  Some  thought  it  advisable; 
hers  that  the  place  should  have  been  held  to  cover 
israh  ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  discuss  the  question, 
om  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon,  a  little 
r>  detailed  to  convey  a  clear  impression  to  civilians, 
ere  emerges  the  inexorable  conclusion  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  accomplish  with  one  division  a  task  for 
lich  two  were  barely  adequate.  The  Turks  had 
en  reinforced  by  crack  troops  from  Erzerum,  and 
halil  Pasha,  a  rt  solute  commander,  had  arrived  to 
iffen  the  vacillation  of  Nuruddin.  Was  General 
>wnshend  justified  in  halting  at  Kut,  instead  of  con- 
niing  his  retreat  to  Amarah?    His  reasons  were  set 


forth  in  an  order  of  the  day,  and  their  importance  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  He  held  up  the  whole  Turkish  ad- 
vance, and  maintained  territory  won  at  the  expense  6i 
much  blood;  he  gave  time  for  reinforcements  to  arrive 
from  Basrah  and  for  the  Russians  to  move  on  Bagh- 
dad. On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed  the  Turks  to 
come  up  and  immobilize  a  whole  division  before  it  had 
received  sufficient  additional  strength  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  The  cons,  outweighed  the  pros.  "The  en- 
tanglement of  Ladysmith,"  in  short,  found  its  counter- 
part in  the  entanglement  of  Kut,  much  as  Waggon 
Hill  was  repeated  in  the  desperate  effort  of  the  Turks 
to  take  the  outlying  fort  on  Christmas  Eve.  Spion 
Kop,  too,  had  its  sequel,  and  we  are  glad  that  Major 
Sandes  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  General  Aylmer  and 
General  Gorringe  when  they  failed  to  pierce  scientifi- 
cally prepared  positions  across  waterlogged  plains. 
Khali]  Pasha  owned  that  he  could  never  anticipate  the 
point  of  Aylmer's  attack,  and  declared  that  it  was 
pressed  with  the  largest  force  possible. 

Major  Sandes  is  rigidly  objective;  he  sets  down  plain 
facts  and  leaves  his  readers  to  rely  on  their  own  imagi- 
nations. What  were  the  officers'  feelings  when  they 
realised  that  General  Gorringe  could  not  break 
through;  when  the  white  flag  appeared;  when  they 
were  told  that,  thanks  to  Enver  Pasha,  Turkish  prisons, 
not  India,  were  to  be  their  destination  ;  when  steaming 
up  the  river  they  saw  the  fatal  city  sink  beneath  the 
horizon?  We  are  left  to  guess,  since  Major  Sandes 
dismisses  the  siege  with  the  matter-of-fact  remark  that 
it  had  lasted  143  days  as  against  Ladysmith 's  120.  A 
Latin  would  lay  bare  his  heart  when  he  came  to  these 
soulful  crises,  but  that  is  not  our  British  way.  There 
is,  besides  a  certain  insincerity  in  reconstructing  one's 
emotions  by  a  comfortable  study  fire,  and  perhaps  those 
emotions  do  not  amount  to  much  after  all.  One  of 
Major  Sandes 's  brother-officers,  when  questioned  as  to 
his  sentiments  when  about  to  trek  across  the  desert, 
replied  that  he  merely  regretted  he  could  not  lay  hands 
on  a  stout  blanket.  And,  for  those  who  read  intelli- 
gently, there  is  ample  material  to  interest  them  in  these 
honest  pages,  from  the  "  O.K."  shot  on  a  Turkish  gun 
which  saved  Kut  from  being  pulverised  with  big  shells 
filled  with  high  explosive  down  to  the  cannibal  mules 
which  throve  on  a  diet  of  cooked  mule  flesh  mixed  with 
salt  and  bran. 

The  indomitable  spirits  of  British  officers  in  captivity 
find  in  Major  Sandes  a  conscientious  interpreter.  He 
acquits  the  Turks  of  deliberate  cruelty,  but  convicts 
them  of  callousness  barely  to  be  distinguished  from 
cruelty.  Thus,  when  it  reached  Yozzad,  Kidzion  Bey 
kept  the  first  echelon  for  three  weeks  strictly  confined 
to  two  small  houses,  treating  them  like  desperate  crimi- 
nals. It  is  a  plain  tale  of  exhausting  tramps  across  the 
uplands  with  a  few  hours  snatched  for  such  sleep  as 
the  bitter  cold  rendered  possible,  of  jolting  journeys  in 
filthy  railway  vans  packed  almost  to  bursting,  of  hun- 
ger and  vermin.  After  Lieut.  Jones's  ingenious  Welsh 
cryptogram  had  readied  England,  the  treatment  im- 
proved and  parcels  began  to  arrive,  but  in  the  most 
haphazard  fashion.  Major  Sandes  by  no  means  neg- 
lects the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  rank  and  file,  restrict- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part  to  quotations  from  official 
reports.  At  Mosul  he  took  on  as  his  orderly  Private 
Pringle,  who,  taken  prisoner  in  Aylmer's  advance,  had 
been  made  to  march  most  of  the  400  miles  without 
boots.  He  proved  quite  a  good  orderly,  remarks  the 
Major  in  his  staid  way.  We  are  not  sure,  all  the  same, 
that  his  story  of  Kut  is  not  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  his  resolute  avoidance  cf  fine  writing. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

Java    Head.      By    Joseph     Hcrgcsheimer.  William 
Heinemann.    7s.  net. 

IN  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  new  novel,  'Java  Head,'  he 
has  full  scope  for  his  brush.  We  use  the  word  de- 
liberately, for  he  works  in  colour  rather  than  in  black 
and  white.  The  story  is  laid  in  Salem,  a  New  England 
port,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  It  deals 
with  the  fortunes  and  the  loves  of  the  Ammidons,  a 
family  of  merchants  and  merchant  captains,  who  have 
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built  up  the  thriving-  firm  of  Ammidon  Saltonstone, 
and  in  particular  with  Gerrit  Ammidon,  master  of  the 
Nautilus.  The  Nautilus  trades  with  China,  and  Ger- 
rit returns  from  one  of  his  voyages  with  a  Chinese 
wife,  Tauon-Yuen,  a  Manchu  lady  of  noble  birth.  He 
lias  married  her  in  strange  circumstances  to  save  her 
from  death,  and  his  admiration  is  untouched  by  pas- 
sion. 

Then  follows  the  growth  of  the  intangible  but  in- 
evitable barrier  between  East  and  West,  and  the  re- 
turn of  Gerrit 's  affections  to  Nettie  Vollar,  who  loves 
him,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  attached  in  the  past. 
Nettie's  uncle — Edward  Dunsack — an  unsuccessful 
trader  and  an  opium-eater,  conceives  an  unbalanced 
passion  for  Taou-Yuen.  Through  his  agency  she 
learns  of  Gerrit's  feeling  for  Nettie,  and  finally,  to  save 
herself  from  pollution  by  Dunsack,  commits  suicide. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer  is  a  master  of  atmosphere.  The 
tranquil  leisure  of  the  Salem  houses,  with  their  vines 
and  their  arbours,  the  broad  sunny  streets,  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  lilac  and  magnolia,  the  wharves  crowded 
with  many  coloured  cargoes,  the  endless  magic  of  the 
sea,  of  perilous  voyages,  of  those  w  ho  do  their  business 
in  great  waters,  the  secure  common  sense  of  the  West, 
touched  with  something  of  the  colour  and  the  inscrut- 
ability of  the  East,  all  this  and  more  lives  for  us  and 
holds  us. 

In  spite  of  an  often  subtle  appreciation  of  the  Eas- 
tern mind  and  attitude,  it  is  with  his  characters  that 
we  think  Mr.  Hergesheimer  less  successful.  They 
strike  us  as  brilliant  suggestions  rather  than  people ; 
the  sketches  for  a  portrait,  not  the  portrait  itself.  We 
cannot  help  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  shirked 
them. 

The  Manchu  remains,  until  within  a  few  pages  of  the 
end,  a  gorgeous  Bakst  design  rather  than  a  living  crea- 
ture. Gerrit,  William  Ammidon,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
his  wife  Rhoda,  Nettie  Vollar,  are  thrown  on  to  the 
canvas  with  too  few  and  too  careless  strokes. 

And  Mr.  Hergesheimer 's  art  disregards  perspective. 
The  minor  characters  in  the  book  are  given  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  central  figures,  and  on  some  of  them 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  bestowed  more  care. 

Old  Jeremy  Ammidon,  headstrong  and  heartstrong, 
with  his  passion  for  the  sea  and  the  firm,  is  more  con- 
vincing than  Gerrit ;  his  sturdy  little  granddaughter 
Laurel,  pantaletted  and  full  of  nautical  phrases,  more 
alive  than  Taou-Yuen.  And  the  same  can  be  said  ot 
the  episodes  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer  cannot  escape  a  climax  in  the 
suicide  of  Taou-Yuen.  But  he  is  too  modern  to  ac- 
knowledge it  as  one.  He  leaves  it,  to  end  his  book  with 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  and  quite  subsidiary  passage 
between  two  of  his  lesser  characters.  Perhaps  his  de- 
fence would  be  that  life  does  not  pause  for  climaxes, 
and  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  At  any  rate  his  treat- 
ment rescues  him  from  any  touch  of  the  melodramatic, 
in  a  situation  fraught  with  the  possibilities  of  melo- 
drama. 

"  SWEET  WATERS  AND  BITTER." 

The  Devil's  Chapel.     By  Sophie  Cole.     Mills  &  Boon. 
6s.  net. 

<<TT7HERE  the  Lord  has  a  church  the  devil  has  a 
VV  chapel,"  an  oracular  utterance  attributed  to 
one  of  the  characters  in  this  story,  finds  its  fulfilment 
apparently  in  the  friendship  between  a  girl  ol  the 
people  and  a  young  man,  her~elder  and  social  superior. 
Their  intimacy,  begun  with  no  bad  intention  on  either 
side,  has  later  an  evil  influence  on  the  heroine,  who, 
in  the  light-hearted  fashion  characteristic  of  modern 
fiction,  abandons  an  excellent  husband  in  haste,  to 
repent  thereafter  at  leisure.  There  is  obviously  nothing 
original  in  this  part  of  the  story,  but  its  earlier  chapters 
have  real  charm  and  distinction.  Molly  Quail)  and  her 
brother,  illegitimate,  though  probably  of  gentle  birth 
on  both  sides,  owe  their  upbringing  to  the  very  genuine 
charity  of  a  fisherman  and  his  wife.  The  two  children 
and  their  guardians  are  all  well-drawn;  the  boy 
dreamy,  imaginative,  intellectual,  his  sister  more  prac- 
tical and  abundantly  good-natured,  but  with  lax  notions 
of  honour;  the  dour  old  Scotchman  with  his  saving 


passion  for  literature,  and  that  lovable  slattern  his  wife  j 
— the  most  appealing  figure,  to  our  thinking,  in  the  I 
book.     "  She  was  Cockney  bred  and  born,  and  the 
love  of  the  great  city  was  in  her  bones."     Her  twenty-! 
two  years'  exile  in  the  country  is  endured  by  her  with 
perfect  good  temper  and  cheerfulness,  and  sufficient  i 
fidelity  to  essential  principles.    But  when  left  a  widow 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  she  falls  most  readily  into  the 
desire  of  her  young  wards  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the 
metropolis.    Their  early  experiences  there  are  delight- 
fully described,  and  of  a  cheerful  kind.    All,  in  fact, 
prosper  in  their  various  lines.     Molly,   for  her  part, 
rises  from  the  position  of  artist's  model  to  that  of] 
artist's  wife.    Tragedy,  in  the  shape  of  that  friend 
already  mentioned,  crosses  her  path ;  but  the  conclu- 
sion leaves  her,  after  a  severely  purgatorial  experience, 
repentant  and  forgiven. 

MURDER  W^HILE  YOU  WAIT. 

Panther.     By  R.  A.  Foster-Melliar.  Hurst  &•  Blackett. 
6s.  gd.  net. 

THE  most  striking  feature  in  this  novel  is  its  ten- 
dency to  the  blending  together,  or  rather  to  the 
placing-  in  juxtaposition,  of  the  real  and  the  barely 
credible.     Thus,    the   hero,   a   young   solicitor  newly 
started  in  a  provincial  town,  and  a  sufficiently  pleasant , 
personality,  has  gained  his  nickname  of  "  Panther" 
by  unheard-of  prowess  in  the  football  field ;  but  is,  per 
contra,  extremely  bad  with  a  gun,  and  as  a  set-off  to 
this,  again,  has  a  habit  of  achieving  "  fluke  "  shots; 
which  renders  him  the  despair  of  his  fellow  sportsmen..'. 
The  female  villain,  like  Huysmans's  well-known  heroine, 
has  a  nocturnal  faculty  for  haunting  other  people's' 
dreams,  her  daytime  occupation  being  a  series  of  con-| 
fidingly  artless  attempts  on  the  life  and  heritage  of  her ' 
stepdaughter.    Yet  some  points  in  this  lady's  early 
history,  and  even  in  her  current  behaviour,  suggest  a 
study  from  actual  fact.    The  stepdaughter  just  men- 
tioned, in  a  general  way  quite  a  nice  girl,  is  liable  to  ( 
frequent  fits  of  temper  which  cause  her  to  act  like  a 
lunatic,  and  leave  her  physically  prostrate  on  their, 
departure.      If  we  add  a  millionaire  who,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fortune-hunters,  proposes  to  cut  off  his 
onlv  and  idolised  daughter  without  even  the  traditional 
shilling,  and  an  heiress  who  from  like  motives  conceals 
her  financial  position,  we  shall  be  ready  to  admit  that 
the  author  has  no  faint-hearted  scruples  regarding  the 
process  known  in  slang  phrase  as  "  piling  it  on."  But 
she  has  an  agreeable  touch  both  in  narrative  and  con- 
versation, and  between  sport,  love-making  and  crime, 
has  provided  something  to  suit  the  taste  of  everybody. 

UNFINISHED. 
The  Rogue's  Progress.      By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
Mills  &  Boon.    7s.  net. 

IS  Mr.  Newte  also  among  the  "  profiteers?  "  Tins 
is  not  so  much  a  story  as  the  beginning  of  one. 
Horatio  Blood,  whose  roguish  course  it  chronicles,  is  a 
stripling  of  seventeen  when,  in  the  opening  scene,  his 
father,  a  wandering  tragedian,  dies  by  the  roadside ;  he 
is  still  a  very  young  man— in  years,  if  not  in  experience 
—when  the  narrative  comes  abruptly  to  a  close.  His 
character  is  little  more  than  suggested  in  these  318 
pa^es  and  scarcely  one  of  his  adventures  has  the  touch 
of  finality.  Almost  the  only  definite  thing  in  the  hook 
is  this  irritating  announcement  on  the  final  page— irri- 
tating because  it  leaves  unfinished  the  most  dramatic 
incident  in  the  book—"  A  continuation  of  this  story, 
entitled  'The  Gentle  Bigamist,'  will  be  published  in 
due  course."  The  interested  reader  must,  then,  buy 
another  volume  in  order  to  ascertain  who  exercises  the 
greater  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Horatio  Blood 
—the  alluring  young  woman  who  induces  him  to  nose 
as,  her  husband-to  whom  he  boars  a  striking  resem- 
blance—because she  knows  her  own  lawful  spouse  is 
wanted  by  the  police,  or  the  charming  little  lady  who, 
though  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  race-course  tout  and  is 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  barns,  has  the  manners  of  I 
princess,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  Lizzie  Hevam.  It  this 
incompleteness  is  not  a  kind  of  "  profiteering.  it  is 
certainly  a  form  of  "  rationing." 
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THE  MAGAZINES 

The  '  Nineteenth  Century  '  has  a  number  of  very  good  literary 
irticles.  A  new  and  engaging  light  is  thrown  on  the  private  life 
>f  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
•»d  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  identifying  the  "  Pen  "  as 
Penelope  Loveday.  Mrs.  Ellis  Chad  wick  emphasizes  the  import- 
ince  of  Emily  Bronte,  whom,  like  a  few  good  judges,  we  prefer 
o  Charlotte.  Canon  Macleane  publishes  two  entries  from  the 
'arish  Register  of  St.  John's,  Huntingdon,  showing  that  Oliver 
;romwell  had  to  do  public  penance  in  1628  after  being  publicly 
idmonished  in  1621,  and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  offence.  We 
ather  think  we  have  seen  in  the  Archdeacon's  register  (now  in 
irivate  custody)  that  he  was  summoned  for  "  incontinentia,"  and 
here  is  in  the  Thomasson  Tracts,  not  indexed,  a  petition  from  a 
lergyman  who  claims  to  have  married  Cromwell's  natural  daugh- 
tr.  Sir  Desmond  O'Callaghan  is  amusing  with  stories  of  the 
py-scares  which  ran  through  the  country,  and,  Sir  Lees  Knowles 
ells  the  story  of  how  the  trade  in  horseflesh  was  legalised.  '  The 
ruture  of  Arabia  '  is  an  important  account  of  one  of  the  old 
torm-centres  of  the  world,  almost  due  for  another  eruption. 
!r.  Bouchier  writes  on  'The  Scramble  for  the  Balkans,'  and  Sir 
ieorge  Aston  demands  that  a  distinction  be  made  in  people's 
linds  between  "  Military  "  and  "  Militarist."  Two  articles  on 
kissia  and  Bolshevism  are  grounded  on  rather  superficial  infor- 
lation,  and  that  hardly  mensual.  Mr.  Marriott  contributes  the 
sual  twelve  pages. 

The  '  Fortnightly  '  opens  with  an  important  account  of  Count 
ritte  by  the  late  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia,  A.  Isvolsky.  We 
innot  imagine  why  Isvolsky 's  name  is  spelt  in  German.    The  w 

neither  in  Russian  nor  in  any  other  language  sounded  as  v. 
he  character  and  achievements  of  Witte  are  duly  recognised  and 
irefully  appraised  by  a  first  hand  authority.  Mr.  Escott  has  a 
Dod  article  on  'The  English  Impressionists' — writers  not 
linters — from  Mahaily  to  Laurence  Oliphant.  'We  should  have 
skated  to  apply  such  a  label  to  writers  like  Pater,  for  example  ; 
xpressionists  would  have  suited  them  better.  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
3urrente  Calamo  '  deals  with  the  "  might  have  beens  "  of  the 
ar,  and  the  questions  it  has  left  unsettled.  Col.  Preston 
iscribes  the  taking  of  Damascus  ;  Miss  Montgomery  shows  how 
e  do  not  understand  Ireland,  a  fact  most  English  people  have 
ready  gathered;  and  Mr.  Howe  in  '  Hazlitt  and  Blackwoods  '  is 
iswering  a  recent  paper  of  Mr.  Whibley's.  Mr.  Machroy  has 
mething  to  say  on  the  new  Middle  East — Persia,  Armenia  and 
e  new  republics  of  the  Caucasus,  and  there  is  the  usual  '  Perma- 
;nt  Settlement  of  the  Labour  Trouble  '  and  another  on  '  Labour's 
istake  '  in  not  advertising.  In  view  of  the  last  few  days  the 
proach  seems  hardly  merited. 

The  '  National  Review  '  counts  among  its  contributors  Mr. 
ichard  Bagot  on  '  England  and  Italy,'  reproaching  us  for  throw- 
g  away  all  our  inherited  prestige  in  that  country.  Col.  Preston 
gain)  on  the  relief  of  Damascus,  and  Mr.  Acworth  on  '  Railway 
econstruction.'  Mr.  Mahon  has  a  good  account  of  the  Military 
isition,  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  Lady  Selborne  has  a  note  on  the 
fficult  question  of  labourers'  cottages.  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  con- 
ibutes  a  souvenir  of  "  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  '  as  he  continued 
be  called  to  his  dying  day. 

'  Blackwood  '  gives  a  first-rate  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
solve  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  Turk  at 
>me  in  "  Autranik,"  who  is  an  Armenian  General.  Mr.  Whib- 
f  describes  the  Belgium  of  after  the  war,  and  Mr.  Candler  has 
lother  good  story  of  psychical  phenomena.  Major  Watson  con- 
lues  the  story  of  the  Tanks  from  August,  1917,  and  "  Musings 
ithout  Method  "  deal  faithfully  with  the  Working  Man  in  the 
imp.    Mr.  Storer  (Houston's  story  begins  to  wake  up. 

'  Cornhill  '  continues  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  story  and  Sir 
iorge  Aston's  reminiscences,  gives  the  story  of  John  Peel  and 
a  tiger  hunt  that  saw  no  tiger,  and  of  the  making  of  the  guns, 
le  best  thing  in  the  number  is  Mr.  Walkley's  account  of  the 
vat  re  in  War-time.    He  is  always  interesting,  and  worth  study. 

The  '  Mercure  de  France  '  has  this  month  the  beginning  of 
.  Jacques  Blanche's  '  La  Jeunesse  de  Georges  Aymeris  '  and 
interesting  trticle  on  the  influence  of  French  symbolism  on 
rxlern  Spanish  poetry.  Perhaps  some  day  our  critical  reviews 
ill  waken  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Spanish  literature. 

We  have  received  the  second  number  of  '  Coterie,'  mainly  de- 
ted  to  poetry,  but  including  some  excellent  drawings  more  than 
>rth  the  price  of  the  magazine.  Cora  Gordon  gets  a  goose  and 
pig  to  perfection,  Rothenstein  has  a  wonderful  Andre1  Gide,  and 
ere  are  others  by  Sickert,  Lawrence  Atkinson  and  Nina  Harn- 
ett.   A  very  good  number. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  Great  W^rld  War.  By  F.  Maynard 
Bridge.  With  22  maps.  W.  Deane  and  Sons,  The  Year  Book 
Press.    6s.  net. 

This  History,  which  recorded  events  as  they  occurred,  being 
begun  in  1914,  is  purposely  short,  and  aims  at  giving  the  average 
reader  an  intelligent  general  grasp  of  the  War.  This  object  it 
should,  we  think,  achieve,  as  it  is  fortified  by  22  maps  on  a  good, 
clear  scale  which  give  essential  details.  The  author  would  not 
claim  finality,  of  course,  for  his  views,  but  at  least  he  expresses 
them  in  a  pointed  style  which  is  attractive,  and  he  does  not 
plunge  into  1914  without  any  indication  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it.  We  read  that  the  "  Wait  and  See  "  Ministry  of 
Mr.  Asquith  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Do  it  Now  "  Ministry  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  author  talks  of  "  pill-boxes,"  but  ex- 
plains what  they  were.  Some  of  the  Kaiser's  vainglorious 
remarks  lend  colour  to  the  narrative.  There  is  a  capital  page 
on  "the  U  boats  and  Cj  boats,"  and  "  Peace  Talk"  is  neatly 
summarised.  On  the  success  or  advisability  of  certain  manoeuvres 
on  either  side  history  will  have  to  decide  after  more  evidence  than 
anyone  has  at  present.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  situation 
in  detail  when  the  Germans  broke  through  at  St.  Quentin,  and 
can  the  policy  of  keeping  reserves  in  England  that  were  so  badly 
needed  abroad  be  really  justified?  Generally,  we  think  Mr. 
Bridge  writes  judiciously  on  the  facts  available  at  the  present 
time. 

'  The  Natural  Law,'  by  Charles  Collins  (Mills  and  Boon,  6s. 
net),  is  an  American  story  of  Ruth  Stanley,  who  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Dr.  Webster.  Ruth  is  a  painter,  and  is  asked  to  make 
a  portrait  of  John  Bowling,  an  undergraduate,  of  Columbia,  in 
his  running  costume.  The  young  people  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  unauthorised  baby.  Ruth 
appeals  to  Dr.  Webster  to  help  her  escape  this  prospect,  and  he 
very  naturally  refuses.  John  Bowling  leaves  her  in  her  distress 
to  compete  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  after  winning  the  Mara- 
thon race  returns  and  marries  her.  The  natural  law  of  the  title 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  reader. 

'  The  Indian  Drum,'  by  William  MacHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 
(Stanley  Paul,  7s.  net),  is  another  American  story,  this  time  of 
Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan.  A  young  man,  brought  up  in  the 
Middle  West  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage,  is  sent  for  to  Chicago 
by  a  millionaire  ship  owner,  but  finds  on  arrival  that  the  ship 
owner  has  disappeared,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  large 
fortune.  The  relations  between  the  ship-owner  and  his  junior 
partner,  and  a  love  story  involving  all  three,  make  up  an  unusually 
good  story,  the  solution  of  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  legend 
of  the  Indian  drum,  which  beats  for  every  death  in  the  lake. 

'  The  Eye  of  Understanding,'  by  C.  R.  Milton  (Melrose,  6s. 
net)  is  an  Anglo-Indian  story  of  the  days  of  the  War,  whose 
working  out  depends  on  the  spread  of  sedition  among  the  native 
population  and  its  furtherance  by  English  religion-mongers.  The 
heroine  goes  out  to  take  charge  of  some  native  training  colleges 
for  teachers,  and  suffers  many  things  from  the  workings  of  the 
red-tape  of  Government.  We  have  found  it  interesting  and 
well  written. 

'  Carrion  Island,'  by  Draycott  M.  Dell  (Jarrolds,  7s.  net), 
is  called  a  rousing  buccaneer  romance.  The  only  feelings  it  has 
aroused  in  us  are  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  published, 
sorrow  for  the  time  lost  in  reading  it,  and  surprise  that  anyone 
should  have  so  greatly  failed  in  utilising  all  the  stock  motives  of 
pirate  stories. 

'  The  Mystery  of  Golden  Lotus,'  by  Louise  Gerard  (Mills  and 
Boon,  6s.  net)  is  a  romance  whose  scene  oscillates  between  Monte 
Carlo  and  the  Congo.  The  protagonists  are  Golden  Lotus,  a 
young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions  and  great  capa- 
bility ;  Thorpe,  a  detective,  in  search  of  an  escaped  financial  fraud, 
and  Sidney  Briant,  a  young  man  of  leisure,  in  love  with  Lotus 
Fane.  The  parties  meet  again  at  Boma,  where  the  mystery  is 
solved  and  the  detective,  who  has  tried  a  little  blackmailing  on  his 
own  account,  meets  his  reward.  It  is  a  well  constructed  and 
ably  written  story. 

'  A  Gallant  Lady,'  by  Percy  T.  Brebner  (Long,  7s.  net),  is  a 
quite  good  re-handling  of  the  stock  elements  of  the  "  sword  and 
cape  "  romance.  It  begins  with  a  marriage  of  an  unknown  lady 
at  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze  to  a  poor  swordsman  at  his  last 
resources  for  a  sum  of  500  louis  paid  down.  But  the  poor  swords- 
man is  really  the  cadet  of  a  very  noble  family,  and  the  lady's  name 
on  the  marriage  contract  is  princely.  Everyone  believes,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  represented  by  a  young  attendant.  The  lady's 
brother  is  heir  to  an  independent  duchy  which  Louis  wishes  to 
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join  to  France.  He  is  urged  to  make  an  attempt  to  seize  it, 
while  the  swordsman  is  despatched  on  a  message  to  the  usurper. 
The  fighting  which  ensues,  and  plots  and  counter-plots,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  lady,  keep  us*  interested  from  start  to  finish. 

1  The  Cactus  Hedge, '  by  Cecil  Adair  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.  net), 
grows  round  an  old  castle  in  Brittany,  the  lord  of  which  is  an 
iron-willed  aristocrat  of  the  olden  type,  whose  fierce  will  has 
driven  his  son  to  flee  from  the  narrowing  influences  of  the  place. 
Years  after  his  wife,  of  humble  birth,  and  his  two  children  settle 
in  a  cottage  near  the  Cactus  Hedge,  her  husband  having  disap- 
peared to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Mafia.  The  Cactus  Hedge 
claims  the  boy,  and  the  wife  finds  first  a  friend  and  ultimately  a 
lover  in  a  cousin  of  the  family,  who  had  settled  in  America. 
The  book  is  a  very  good  example  of  its  kind,  the  sort  in  which 
Mr.  John  Oxenham  is  a  master. 

We  have  received  some  specimens  of  a  new  enterprise,  '  The 
Modern  Library,'  from  Messrs.  Boni  and  Liveright,  of  New  York, 
among  them  Schnitzler's  '  Anatol,  Living  Hours,  and  the  Green 
Cockatoo,'  and  Gertrude  Atherton's  'Rezanov.'  The  books  are 
nicely  bound  and  well  printed,  and  cheap,  as  things  go,  at  70 
cents  each.  As  most  of  the  books  are  in  English  copyright,  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  imported  into  this  country. 

Handley's  Corner/  by  Kate  Horn  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.  net), 
introduces  us  to  a  garrison  town  during  the  war,  and  describes 
the  flirtations  of  Marietta  Brierley,  her  marriage  with  an  impe- 
cunious Flight-Lieutenant,  and  what  came  of  it.  The  heroine's 
mother  has  ideals  of  ladylike  conduct  sadly  behind  the  times,  and 
her  sacrifices  for  her  daughter's  sake  evidently  do  not  compensate 
for  the  restrictions  she  imposes.  The  modern  parent  had  better 
glance  at  this  manual  of  instruction  in  life  and  manners. 

'  Marqueray's  Duel,'  by  the  author  of  '  Jenny  Essenden  ' 
(Melrose,  6s.  net),  is  a  very  clever  romance  of  the  political  life  of 
our  day,  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  Jewish  peer  who  turns 
his  wife  out  to  starve  and  allows  his  heir  to  be  born  in  a  work- 
house tainted  by  the  allegation  of  illegitimacy.  Marqueray  is  a 
forcible  gentleman,  much  resembling  one  of  Edgar  Jepson's 
earlier  heroes  ;  a  sportsman,  international  secret  service  man,  and 
member  of  a  Nihilist  group,  who  treats  women  like  a  brute  and 
has  really  the  finest  feelings.  But  the  reader  who  begins  the 
book  will  finish  it. 

1  The  Leopard's  Leap,'  by  Boxwallah  (Melrose,  6s.  net),  deals 
with  a  flirtation  begun  on  an  Eastern-going  steamer  and  its  con- 
tinuation and  ending  in  Burmah.  The  Burmese  part  of  the  book 
is  so  good  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  be  spared  the  com- 
pound of  adultery  and  obstetrics  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  side- 
lights on  native  beliefs  are  first-rate,  especially  the  story  of  the 
re-incarnated  man  going  to  visit  the  old  lady  who  was  his  wife  in 
his  former  life  and  being  received  into  the  family.  The  psycho- 
logy of  the  injured  wife  is  well  studied,  and  the  book  is  ably 
written. 

'  The  Sheriff's  Son,'  by  William  MacLeod  Raine  (Melrose,  5s. 
net),  is  an  Arizona  story,  very  good  of  its  kind,  about  a  young 
man  congenitally  timid,  whom  circumstances  force  into  fighting 
and  matrimony  with  the  daughter  of  a  sort  of  freebooter  chief. 
If  we  are  to  have  American  novels  in  England  we  prefer  this 
kind,  where  the  sentiment  is  naive  and  the  adventures  wild  and 
woolly,  rather  than  the  sublimated  vapours  of  the  cultured  Middle 
East. 

The  Russian  Almanac  for  1919-1920  is  edited  by  Miss  N. 
Peacock,  and  the  articles  on  Poland  and  Siberia  have  the  impri- 
matur of  Miss  Czaplicka  ;  an  ample  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 
There  is  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  the  Ukraine  by 
L.  P.  Rastorgoueff,  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  that  much- 
talked-of  country,  and  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks.  It  appears 
strange  that  neither  Mazeppa  nor  Charles  XII  is  mentioned,  but 
the  little  monograph  is  nevertheless  clear  and  enlightening.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  information  given  regarding  the  border 
States  :  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania  and  others.  The  natural 
riches  of  Siberia  will  come  to  most  readers  as  a  surprise,  not  to 
say  a  shock,  like  the  existence  of  the  Siberian  Creameries  Asso- 
ciation, which  seems  to  be  a  flourishing  industry. 

Following  this  history  is  a  summary  of  the  political  and 
economical  organisation  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  also  by  Mr.  Rastor- 
goueff, and  we  are  glad  to  have  a  clear  statement  of  at  least  the 
theory  of  that  institution.  Its  constructive  idea  is  defined  as 
"  that  of  creating  a  Government  in  the  interests  of  one  class  only, 
i.e.,  that  of  the  labouring  masses." 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Annual  Italian  Lecture  deliv- 
ered in  June  last  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  and  now  published 
for  the  British  Academy  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  begins  by  tracing  the  age-long  friendship  which  has 
existed  between  England  and  Italy;  closer  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  but  continuous.  It  would  seem  that  the  national  charac- 
teristics, though  far  from  similar,  are  attractive  to  each  Other. 
Between  statesmen  the  attraction  doubtless  lay  also  in  their  com- 
mon descent  from  the  statesmen  of  Rome:  a  descent  intellectual 
in  tl„.  ,,iu-  COM  and  bulb  intellectual  and  national  in  the  other. 
"  In  our  own  day,"  the  lecturer  remarks  with  sad  truth,  "  the 
1  lassies  have  been  dethroned  without  being  replaced."  One  tie 
is  thui  loosened,  DUl  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  works  of 
»UCh  lovers  and  exponents  of  Italy  as  John  Rufklfl,  tltf  Brown- 
ings, Shelley  and  Keats.  In  mid-Victorian  days  (the  time  of 
Garibaldi  and  after)  Italian  was  always  the  second  language  in 
our  school  Studies,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  so  again,  if  the 
incubus  of  the  German  irregular  verbs  is  to  be  removed.  There 
are  infinite  refinements  and  depths  ol  beauty  in  the  Italian  tongue, 

and  at  the  same  time,  it  in  easily  mastered  sumweany  to  beeomi 

a   means  of  eommuilii  alion. 


A  Kingly  Grave  in  France  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  8d.) 
might  have  been  written  by  an  early  Christian.  The  little  book- 
let is  the  story  of  a  mother's  journey  to  France  to  see  her  son's 
grave.  Written  for  the  guidance  of  others  who  may  follow,  and 
giving  the  most  practical  details,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  little 
Gospel  in  its  resignation  and  tender  exultation.  The  writer's 
name  is  not  given  ;  by  her  own  account  she  is  an  old  woman  ; 
but,  old  or  young,  she  is  a  brave  one. 
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Race  and  Nationality  (John  Oakesmith).    Heinemann.    10s.  (xl. 

Reconstruction  (Gordon  Lea).    W.Heffer  &  Sons.    3s.  6d. 

Red  One,  The  (Jack  London).    Mills  and  Boon.  (>s. 

Red  Signal,  The  (Grace  L.  Hill).    Lippencott.  Cs- 

Reminiscences,  2  vols.  (Raphael  Pumpelly).  H.  Holt  S  '  <-•, 
N.Y.    $7.50  the  set.  v 

Renee  Mauperin  (E.  &  J.  de  Goncourt).     Boni      Liveright,  N  -  »  • 

Revolt  of  Youth,  The  (Coralie  Hobson).    Werner.  6s. 


The  attention  of  Owners  of 
all  kinds  of  Steam,  Electrical, 
Gas    and    Mechanical  Plant 

is  directed  to  an  attractive  series  of  Insurances,  c  unled 
with  a  Special  Services  EnKineei  infi  Department,  intro- 
duced by  the"  British  Dominions"  insurance  Company. 

All  interested  In  the  above  Inurances  are  invited to 
at  end  the"liritish  Dominions'  Kiosk  (Centre  stand)  at 

the  Sluppi.it!.  KnttinerrinS  and  Machinery  !• x  ui'ition. 
Olympis  Sept.  25th  to  Oct.  17th.  Tickets  of  admission 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  lime.  romesttiiK  same. 
Full  particulars  may  also  be  obtained  direct  from  the— 


dtMNJONS 


AO  OFFICE  :  BUI  HSU  DOMINIONS  HOUSE. 
ROYAL  EXOIANOK  AVENUE,   LONDON.  t,Cl. 
The  most  progressive  office  for  all  classes  of  Insurance. 
ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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Cfa  Wimts 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 

The  Best  and  most  Authoritative 
Critical  Review. 

Ever  since  its  inception  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  and  most  complete  of  all  weekly 
guides  for  the  booklover. 

Its  scholarly  expression  of  modern  political 
and  literary  ideas,  its  thoughtful  and  well 
balanced  criticisms,  and  its  regular  and  full 
notices  of  all  important  new  books,  are  well 
known  and  valued  by  its  ever  widening  circle 
of  readers. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement  has  won 
universal  recognition  as  a  powerful  and  inspir- 
ing literary  influence. 


Every  Thursday. 


Price  3d. 


Order  it  from   your   local    Newsagent,  or 
direct  from  The  Publisher,  Printing  House 
Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Subscription  Rates  /U.K. 
(Post  Free)  \  Abroad 


3  months     6  months     1  year 


3/10d. 
4/4d. 


7/7 


15/2 
17/4 


:zanov  (Gertrude  Atherton).  Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y.  70  cents, 
se  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  2  vols.  (Roger  Bigelow  Merriman). 

Macmillan.  40s. 
)gue's  Progress,  The  (Horace  W.  C.  Newte).    Mills  and  Boon. 

7s. 

ibber  Princess,  The  (G.  B.  Burgin).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d. 

issian  Almanac,  The  (N.  Peacock).    Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  5s. 

issia  and  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk  (Judah  L.  Magnes).  Rand 
School,  N.Y.  $1.00. 

.  George  and  the  Dragons  (Eden  Phillpotts).  Duckworth.  2s.  Cd. 

ints,  Sinners  and  the  Usual  People  (St.  John  Lucas).  Black- 
wood. 2s. 

lonica  Side-Show,  The  (V.  J.  Seligman).  Allen  and  I'nvvin. 
10s.  6d. 

mple  Case  of  Humour,  A  (Strickland  Gilillan).  Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

outing  Thrills  (Capt.  G.  B.  McKean).  Milford,  Oxford  Univ. 
Press.  5s. 

irieking  Pit,  The  (Arthur  J.  Rees).    Bodley  Head.  7s. 
delights  on  .the  History,  Industries  and  Social  Life  of  Scotland 

(Louis  A.  Barbe).  Blackie. 
lence  of  Colonel  Bramble,  The  (Translation,  Andre  Maurois). 

Bodley  Head.  5s. 
Iver  Bag,  The  (Thomas  Cobb).    Bodley  Head,  7s. 
x  Theosophic  Points  (Jacob  Bohme).    Constable.    10s.  6d- 
ditary  House,  The  (E.R.  Punshon).    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  6s. 
tnia  Married  (Stephen  McKenna).    Hutchinson.    6s.  9d. 
winets  and  Other  Poems  (J.  E.  Scarborough). 

4s.  6d. 

one  Walls  (Cecilia  Hill).  Hutchinson.  6s.  9d. 
:ory  of  th<-  English  Towns,  The.    Sheffield  (J. 


George  Bell. 


S.  F 


tcher). 

S.P.C.K.  3s.  6(1.  Leeds  (J.  S.  Fletcher).  S.P.C.K.  3s.  6d. 
ory  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  The  (Raymond  S.  Tompkins). 

Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y.  $1.60. 
udies  in  Literature  (F.  H.  Pritchard).    Harrap  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 
udy  of  the  Weather,  The  (E.  N.  Chapman).    Cam.  Univ.  Press. 
3s.  6d. 

jrveys  of  Scottish  History  (P.   Hume-Brown).      James  Mac- 

Lehose.    7s.  6d. 
wallow,   Ih<-  (Ruth  Dunbar).    Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y.  $1.50. 
Bonis  and  Flutes  (William  K.  Seymour).    Fisher  Unwin.  4s. 
able  Talk  and  Omniana.    Oxford  Univ.  Press.  2s. 
aker,  The  (D.  C.  Goodman).    Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y.  $1.75. 
ake  Joy  Home  (S.  C.  Nethersole).    Mills  and  Boon.  7s. 
ales  of  Florence  (J.  Kurz,  transl.  by  L.  Dundas).    Melrose.  6s. 
arzan  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar  (E.  R.  Burroughs).    Methuen  6s. 
averns  of  Dreams,  The  (Claude  Houghton).    Grant  Richards. 

3s.  6d. 

kxation  in  the  New  State  (J.  A.  Hobson).  Methuen.  6s. 
emporary  Crusaders  /Cecil  Summers).    Bodley  Head.  4s. 


THRU 

mm 


acco 


"A  lone  man's  companion,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a 
sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep  and  a  chilly 
man's  fire,  Sir  !  " 

"KING'S  HEAD" 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
1-oz  packets  1  lid      Tins  :  2-oz  I/I  1 —  4-oz  3/10 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 

In         10's        20  s        50  s  100  s 

5H  lid  2/2*  4/3 


Medium 


Vd.  7d  1/2  2/11  5/10 


Stephen  Mitct.e'l  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Conipanv  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 


s 


YMPHONY 


MUSIC.  

OUEEN'S  HALL. 

CONCERT. 

TO-DAY,  AT  3. 
Vocalist        .       .       .       Mme.  KIRKBY  LUNN. 
Solo  Pianoforte        .       .       M.  MOISEIWITSCH. 

NEW  OUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor        .       .       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s. 

Usual  agents,  Chappell's,  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  and  of 
The  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 


PROMENADE 
NIGHTLY  at  8. 

s 


IK  HENRY  J.  WOOD 

NEXT  WEEK. 


CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR. 


MONDAY— WAGNER,  etc.  THURSDAY— Popular. 

TUESDAY— Russian  etc.  FRIDAY— Beethoven,  etc. 

W El )N ESDAY— Operatic,  etc.  SATU RDAY— Popular. 

2s.  to  6s.  6d.         Uhappell 's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  Street,  W.,  Manager. 


s 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 
UN  DAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30. 
EVENING,  at  7. 
\<,calist       .       .       .       MISS  ETHEL  DYER. 

Solo  Violin   MELSA. 

rickets,  Is.  (id.  to  6s.  6d.  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday   Musical    Union,  320,   Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


.EOI.IAX  HALL. 

YORK  BOW  EN, 
Firs.  Recital  since  1916.  TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.1o. 

(  happell  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets,,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
[BBS   &   TILLETT,    19,    Hanover  Square,   W.    4156  Mayfair. 


.  EOI.I  AN  HALL. 

TOPLISS  GREEN.  SONG  RECITAL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 
At  the  Piano  H.  ARNOLD  SMITH. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  4d. 
[BBS  &   TI  I.LETT,    19,   Hanover  Square,   \\  .     1156,  Mayfair, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4,  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
0  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
V'ittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£,"30;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £12  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for   the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early  application   is  advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 


MANY    COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN    who  require   a  good 
mild  and  cheap  CIGAR  procure  "  La  Santa   Agosta  " 
(Rothschild),  46s.  6d.  per  100,  from  the  sole  agents  (no 
shops),  Ball,   Hayter  &  Lamb,  Cigar  Importers  (Estd.  1872), 
Special  prices  on  demand  for  all  well  known  Havana  brands. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH    (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  pay  highest 
prices  of  all.    On  Vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth  ;  Silver, 
12s.  ;  Gold,  15s.  ;  Platinum,  £2.    Cash  or  offers.    Call  or 
post.       Mention    "  Saturday    Review,"    Messrs.    PAGET,  219, 
Oxford  Street,  London.    Established  150  years. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 


u 


SEFUL  TO  ALL  BUSINESS  MEN. 


EXCESS  PROFITS  DUTY  AND  THE  CASES 
DECIDED  THEREON.  By  R.  J.  Sutcliffe,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Post  free,  6s.  3d. 

STEVENS  &    SONS,  LTD.,  119    and    120,    Chancery  Lane, 
London. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


C 


Scenes  and 
Sept.  27  to 


LOVAT  FRASER. 

An  Exhibition  of  Drawings,  Stage 
Costumes,  Model  Stage  Settings,  etc., 
Oct.  25  (all  day  Saturdays). 

Admission  Is.  3d.  HEAL  &  SON. 

MANSARD  GALLERY,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


CVMOUFLAGE  EXHIBITION  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS.    Works  by  CAMOUFLEUR  ARTISTS  with 
Examples  of  Camouflage.    Daily  (Oct.  8  to  Nov.  12),  10 
to  5.    Admission  Is.  3d.  including  tax. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle. 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious,  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant. 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  rREATED 
WITHOUT   NEED  FOR  OPERATION. 
Ma  ARTHUR  LOVBLL.  V*  PARK  STREET.  LONDON.  W.  I. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "With  the 
Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,"  "Priest  of  the  Ideal," 
etc.    8vo.    10s.  net. 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '  (1835-1902).  A  Memoir.  Bv 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES.  With  20  Illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.net. 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  EDWARD  COOK 

MORE  LITERARY  RECREATIONS 

By  Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

BEN  JONSON 

By  G    GREGORY  SMITH.     Crown  8vo.   3s.  net. 

INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  :  a  Study  of 

Industrial  Technique  and  Business  Organization  ; 
and  of  their  Influences  on  the  Conditions  of  Various 
Classes  and  Nations.  By  ALFRED  MARSHALL, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  lbs.  net. 
The  Spectator:  "  This  admirable  book.  .  .  Every  thoughtful 
employer  and  workman  and  every  politician  ought  to  read  it 
carefully.  It  abounds  in  information,  it  is  full  of  ideas,  and  it 
displays  the  judicial  temper  which  is  most  sorely  needed  in  the 
genernl  discussion  of  industrial  questions." 

THOMAS  HARDY 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

POCKET   HARDY      New  Vols. 

Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net.  each. 

Time  8  Laughing-stocks  and  other  Verses. 

Satires  of  Circumstance  :  Lyrics  asd  Reveries. 

Moments  of  Vision  and  Miscellaneous  Verses. 

A  Changed  Man,  the  Waiting  Supper  and  other  Tales. 

STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "I  Pose."  etc. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

THE  ARMY  AND  RELIGION 

An  Enquiry  and  its  bearing  upon  the  Religious  Life  of 
the  Nation.  With  Preface  by  the  BISHOP  OF 
WINCHESTER.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Times  :  "  A  document  of  much  importance  both  in  its 
enlightening  disclosure  of  a  state  of  things  in  many  ways  disquiet- 
ing and  in  the  suggestions  of  future  policy  which  arise  out  of  it." 

Fifth  Edition. 

MENDELISM 

By  Professor  R.  C  PUNNETT.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  in  Black  and  White. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.    LTD.,     LONDON,    W.C.  2. 


IITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exoeed. 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   


£1,536,000 
£300,000 
£34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business: 

LIFE,    FIRE,    ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY,   AND  THIRD 
PARTY 

Write  for   pirticnlars   of   the    NEW    MONTHLY    PRFMU'M  POLICY 
WITHOUT    MF.OICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  1.  2  &  3.  Queen  St.  Flac«.  London,  E.C.4. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Road  improvement  is  now  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  in  many 
districts  efforts  are  being  made  to  repair  the  deteriora- 
tion our  highways  suffered  during  the  war.  Abnomal 
traffic  and  the  lack  of  repairs  reduced  many  important 
roads  to  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  one  hesitates  to 
drive  any  decent  car  in  certain  localities.  Other  dis- 
tricts, which  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  constant  heavy 
traffic,  were  less  seriously  effected.  It  is  probable  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  put  the  main  roads  into  a 
good  state  of  repair  as  early  as  possible,  and  with  the 
labour  now  available  a  big  difference  should  be  seen 
in  these  before  next  spring.  In  the  heart  of  London 
and  also  in  remote  rural  districts,  we  have  recently 
observed  extensive  road  repairs  in  operation,  and 
although  this  matter  generally  has  not  yet  been 
grappled  with  as  one  would  like,  a  good  deal  of  high- 
way reconstruction  is  evidently  taking  place.  On  a 
recent  tour  in  the  Southern  Counties  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  how  good  many  of  the  main 
roads  were.  Those  skirting  the  coast  and  connecting 
popular  holiday  resorts  revealed  some  very  bad 
stretches,  but  almost  without  exception  the  surface  of 
the  main  road  to  London  from  the  South  Coast  towns 
was  better  than  we  had  expected  to  find  it.  Conclud- 
ing the  trip  by  a  direct  run  to  Town  from  Worthing 
we  enjoyed  a  spin  quite  uninterrupted  by  bad  surface. 
The  famous  road  was  in  excellent  condition  through- 
out, and  well  atoned  for  the  bumps  we  experienced  on 
the  charabanc-infested  coast  road  from  Shoreham  and 
Brighton.  The  railway  strike  will  no  doubt  leave  its 
mark  on  the  trunk  routes,  these  being  laden  at  the 
moment  of  writing  with  an  extraordinary  medley  of 
heavy  motor  traffic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
the  whole  matter  of  road  maintenance  will  be  dealt  with 
on  more  systematic  lines  than  in  pre-war  days.  The 


conflict  of  local  and  other  interests  formerly  resulted 
in  a  rather  chaotic  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  certainly 
due  to  the  heavily  taxed  motorist  that  the  roads 
throughout  the  country  should  be  kept  in  a  condition 
of  uniform  efficiency  in  future. 

The  question  of  road  versus  rail  transport  is  too  big 
a  one  for  discussion  on  this  occasion,  but  in  one's  in- 
evitable reflections  upon  the  railway  strike  one  may 
profitably  consider  the  claims  of  the  touring  motor  car 
for  commercial  use.  A  number  of  the  writer's  friends 
having  business  in  several  principal  towns  were  seri- 
ously hindered  by  the  dual  difficulty  of  no  trains  and  no 
petrol.  With  the  railway  closed,  and  their  own  cars  in 
enforced  idleness,  they  looked  round  for  any  possible 
means  by  which  they  could  get  about  their  business. 
The  writer  was  able  to  suggest  one  or  two  firms  of 
touring  car  proprietors  who  specialised  in  hire  work, 
and  although  some  of  the  stranded  ones  had  to  wait  a 
day  or  two  until  cars  were  available  they  were  even- 
tually all  able  to  leave  London  by  this  means.  After 
a  week's  business  motoring  in  the  hired  cars  these 
gentlemen  wrote  quite  enthusiastically  about  it.  Under 
more  favourable  conditions,  they  think,  it  would  com- 
pare very  well  with  railway  travelling.  The  success  of 
such  a  scheme  depends  chiefly  upon  the  hire  tariff  and 
the  time  that  is  lost  or  gained  by  road  travelling.  On 
a  straight-away  run  of  several  hundred  miles  the  pre- 
war English  train  generally  beat  the  car  on  time  con- 
siderations, but  when  one's  business  calls  one  to  places 
off  the  main  lines,  the  car  at  once  commends  itself 
from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  unlikely  that  pre-war 
railway  facilities  will  be  restored  for  some  time,  and 
when  one  remembers  the  50  per  cent,  increase  in  fares, 
the  difficulty  in  purchasing  cars,  anl  the  cost  of  private 
motoring,  the  idea  of  business  motoring  by  hire  cer- 
tainly commends  itself  just  now  to  the  man  who'  must 
get  about  over  long  distances. 


Elegance 

—that  state  of  being  pleasing*to  the  eye 
— is  a  desideratum  of  all  cars.  And  ele- 
gance is  a  prominent  outward  feature  of 

SUNBEAM 

The  "  inward  features  are  equally- 
prominent.  The  high  standing  of  the 
names  Sunbeam  and  Sunbeam-Coatalen 
is    your   guarantee   of  this. 


Make  a  note  that  we  are 
exhibiting  at  the  OLYMPIA 
MOTOR  EXHIBITION 
Nov.  7th  to  15th  STAND  49 

A  16  h. p.  Sunbeam  Car  is  beinft  used 
by  the  Automobile  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  their  10.000  miles  Benzol  Test. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR 
CAR  COMPANY  LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

Manchester  Showrooms  - 
106  DEANSGATE 

London  and  District  Agents 
for  Car?:  J.  Keele.  Ltd.. 
72  New  Bond  St..  LondonW. 
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FREDERICK  HOTELS 


The  Twenty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Fred- 
erick Hotels,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  October  8th  at  the  Hotel  Russell, 
Russell  Square,  W.C.  Mr.  Ronald  Peake  the  chairman  of  the 
company  presided,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  having  referred  to  the  retirement  from  the  board  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Bird,  said  :  The  year  under  review  has  been  satisfac  - 
tory. The  volume  of  business  has  increased,  and  the  net  profits 
show  a  corresponding  increase.  We  should  have  been  able  to 
show  even  better  results  had  we  been  able  to  carry  on  business 
at  the  Hotel  Great  Central,  as  the  demand  for  accommodation 
in  London  was  such  that  the  hotel  would  have  been  continuously 
full.  The  hotel  has  now  been  handed  back  to  us  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  a  large  staff  of  workmen  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  restoration.  This  work  will  take  a  considerable  time  to 
do,  but  I  hope  will  be  finished  so  as  to  enable  us  to  reopen  the 
hotel  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  claim  in  respect  of  the 
Hotel  Bristol,  Beaulieu-sur-Mer,  has  now  been  settled  by  the 
French  Government.  Sir  John  Bethell  and  1  have  been  to  Paris 
on  several  occasions  to  interview  officials  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  after  protracted  negotiations  we  succeeded  in  making 
what  we  consider  to  be,  in  the  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. The  compensation  paid  will  be  applied  to  renovating  the 
hotel,  making  necessary  improvements  and  additions,  and  paying 
off  the  expenses  of  the  five  years  when  no  trading  was  done, 
consequently  no  credit  item  appears  in  this  year's  accounts  for 
any  part  of  the  compensation  awarded.  The  hotel  will  reopen  for 
the  forthcoming  Riviera  season,  and  we  hope  that  good  business 
will  be  done,  and  that  the  passport  restrictions  which  might 
hinder  many  people  from  going  to  the  South  of  France  will  be 
withdrawn. 

The  accounts  are,  I  think,  very  clear,  and  do  not  call  for  much 
comment  from  me.  Included  in  the  trading  profit  is  the  payment 
of  one  year's  compensation  from  the  Government  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Hotel  Great  Central.  The  net  trading  profit  for  the 
year  amounts  to  £J116,729,  being  ^T2,077  more  than  the  preced- 
ing year.  Out  of  this  we  have  paid  the  debenture  and  mortgage 
interest,  amounting  to  £J37,350,  two  year's  preference  dividend, 
which  takes  £,"55,000,  bringing  the  dividend  up  to  date.  We  have 
also  transferred  .£,"20,000  to  contingencies  account,  to  meet  such 
repairs  and  renewals  as  we  have  been  unable  to  execute  on 
account  of  war  conditions,  and  increased  our  carry-forward  by 
£,"4,380.  The  amount  now  carried  forward  is  £,"39,221.  I  am 
sure  you  will  consider  the  result  of  the  year's  trading  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  increased 
profits  are  due  to  the  more  continuous  occupation  of  the  hotels, 
and  not  to  excessive  prices  charged  to  hotel  guests.  The  percen- 
tage ratio  of  profits  to  business  done  is  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

With  regard  to  the  balance-sheet,  contingencies  account  is  in- 
creased by  the  ,£,'20,000  reserved.  Larger  stocks  were  held  at  the 
hotels  than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  so  this  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  stocks  and  debtor  balances.  Investments  are  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  ,£"14,870  more  of  the  company's  stock  during 
the  year  and  of  £750,000  worth  of  Five  per  Cent.  Exchequer 
Bonds.  The  financial  position  of  the  company  is  a  sound  one. 
We  have  large  liquid  assets,  we  have  cleared  our  arrears  of  Pre- 
ference dividends,  provided  what  we  consider  an  adequate  sum 
to  put  the  hotels  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state  of  repair,  and 
have  a  very  substantial  carry  forward.  A  great  many  of  our 
old  servants  have  returned  to  us  after  their  period  of  military 
service,  and  we  are  glad  to  take  them  back  into  our  employment. 
The  board  still  adheres  to  the  policy  adopted  throughout  the  war 
of  not  employing  any  enemy  alien  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  current  year,  we  have 
again  had  a  very  successful  season  at  our  seaside  properties,  and 
the  Hotel  Russell  has  been  so  fully  let  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  doing  very  large  business  when  the  Hotel 
Great  Central  opens.  The  board,  as  heretofore,  will  provide  the 
best  possible  in  the  way  of  service,  food,  and  accommodation  for 
our  guests.  This  policy  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  involves  unre- 
mitting supervision,  the  closest  attention  to  detail,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  various  hotels  and  the  wants  of  our  guests, 
and  a  capacity  to  consider  and  effect  any  improvement  which 
will  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  running  of  our  business.  I 
should  like  lo  acknowledge!  the  services  of  all  members  of  the 
Staff,  in  whatever  capacity  they  are  employed,  who  have  helped 
lo  bring  about  the  excellent  result  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  company  owe  a  debt  of  exceptional  gratitude  to  the  general 
manager  and  secretary  Mr.  Macmurchy — whose  untiring  devo- 
tion lo  the  business  and  Interests  of  the  company  at   all  limes, 

and  more  especially  under  the  difficulties  of  the  past  four  years, 

the  board  arc  able  lo  appreciate  at  their  great  value. 

Sir  John  II.  Bethell,  Hail.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  i  al  l  ied  unanimously. 


SUMATRA 
CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER 
ESTATES 

The  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Sumatra  CoM 
solidated  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  October 
6th,  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association, 
Incorporated,  38,  Eastcheap,  E.C.,  Mr.  P.  E.  Hervey  (chairman! 

of  the  company)  presiding. 

A  representative  of  the  secretaries  (Messrs.  M.  P.  Evans  and 
Company)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the 

report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  the  report  submitted  to  the  meeting  was  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  that  presented  at  the  last  one.  As  many  diffi- 
culties had  then  confronted  the  board,  they  had  not  hesitated  to 
recommend  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  company  should 
not  be  weakened  by  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  but,  when  the 
financial  position  became  clearer,  they  had  paid  an  interim  divi- 
dend in  January.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under 
review  the  business  of  the  company  had  been  carried  on  under 
war  conditions.  Although  ten  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
armistice,  it  was. not  probable  that  the  losses  in  shipping  could  he 
retrieved  in  much  less  than  another  year. 

In  view  of  the  freight  difficulty  they  had  reduced  the  rubber 
crop,  and  the  yield  was  554,240  lbs.  from  the  cultivated  area  ofr 
2,150  acres.    That  was  rather  less  than  was  anticipated,  as  the-t 
manager  had  been  handicapped  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  labour 
force  and  the  severe  epidemic  of  influenza.    There  had  also  been 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  foodstuffs.    Their  adoption  of  the.one- 
cut  system  of  tapping,   coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  labour 
force  had  been  diminished  for  a  time,  fully  accounted  for  the; 
reduction  in  the  rubber  crop  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre-' 
vious  year.    There  was  no  need  for  discouragement.    The  en-, 
forced  limitation  of  output  had  brought  in  its  train  an  increased: 
cost  of  production,  and  estate  costs  had  also  been  largely  affected 
by  the  abnormal  fluctuations  in  the  Dutch  exchange. 

The  estate  was  reported  to  be  in  good  order,  and  the  estimated 
yield  for  the  new  season  was  700,000  lbs.,  whilst  future  crops 
were  expected  to  be  heavy.  The  manager  had  requested  them 
to  provide  new  machinery,  and  they  proposed  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  London  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  profit 
for  the  year  worked  out  at  4id.  per  lb.,  but  his  feeling  was 
rather  to  be  thankful  that  they  had  done  so  well  than  to  express  , 
regret  that  they  had  not  done  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard 
to  the  next  account,  prospects  seemed  fair.  They  had  a  substan-< 
tial  increase  in  the  estimated  crop  of  rubber;  it  was  expected 
that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  lessened,  and,  since  June 
last  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber  in  London, 
prices  having  advanced  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s,  2}d.  per  lb.  for  first 
grades  of  crepe  rubber  and  from  Is.  7d.  to  2s.  2Jd.  per  lb.  for 
first  grades  of  sheet  rubber.  Further,  there  would  in  future  be 
a  smaller  liability  for  excess-profits  duty,  the  rate  having  been 
reduced  in  the  last  Finance  Act  from  80  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent., 
and  as  ibis  company  had  suffered  under  this  lax  to  a  greater! 
degree  than  most  other  companies,  the  halving  of  the  tax  was 
mo8|  welcome.  Altogether  the  affairs  of  the  company  appeared 
•  o  be  in  good  case. 

s  and  accounts  were  adopted  and  the  formal  busi- 


The  report 

ess  was  tr&ns&ctea 


At  a  subsequent  extraordinary  general  meeting  a  res 


solution  was 


pal 


lMed  making  cert.un  alterations  in  the  article*. 
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THE  CITY 

I"he  Boom  in  Oils — Outlook  for  South  Africans 
and  Rubbers — Argentine  Railway  Prospects — 
Leopoldinas  and  Araucos  —  Lever  Brothers 
Expansion. 

To  express  the  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  one  can 
hink  of  nothing  better  than  the  words  uttered  by  a 
esponsible  broker  in  the  middle  of  the  week  :  "  We  are 
foing  to  see  the  biggest  speculative  boom — and  on  a 
:ash  basis — that  has  ever  been  on  the  London  market. " 
perhaps  he  will  prove  to  be  totally  wrong ;  but  that  is 
be  sentiment  of  the  "  House."  Oil  shares  have  risen 
veil  above  the  level  which  reasonably  discounts  the 
risible  future ;  but  the  public  still  buys  and  takes  up 
he  shares.  The  pace  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  cannot 
ast  indefinitely;  a  reaction  seems  inevitable;  but  so 
ong  as  the  new,  inexperienced,  and  so  far  successful, 
peculating  public  continues  to  buy,  nobody  can  fore- 
ast  a  slump. 

The  idea  prevails  that,  when  Oil  shares  become  ob- 
iously  top-heavy,  public  interest  will  veer  round  to  the 
iouth  African  market.  Already  business  is  broadening 
here,  and  the  prospects  appear  most  promising,  but 
or  the  fact  that  the  Kaffir  market  proverbially  dis- 
ppoints  its  supporters.  Possibly  this  time  they  may 
ot  be  disappointed.  Certainly  there  is  something  to 
'go  for";  the  effect  of  the  higher  prices  now  being 
•btained  for  gold  on  the  profits  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, especially  the  low-grade  mines,  has  been  indi- 
ated  in  this  column ;  and  the  public  has  been  slow  to 
ecognise  the  facts ;  but,  if  the  markets  once  gain 
lomentum,  the  public  cares  nothing  for  facts;  it  buys 
List  because  the  other  fellow  is  buying,  and  of  such 
tuff  are  booms  made. 

Failing  South  Africans,  it  is  suggested  that  Rubber 
hares  have  a  good  rise  in  store.  This  might  be  true 
f  the  new  speculating  public  takes  the  rubber  bit 
etween  its  teeth ;  but  the  Rubber  market  is  not  an 
asy  one  to  move,  and  although  the  broad  outlook  for 
he  industry  is  encouraging,  it  is  difficult  to  visualise  a 
ustained  upward  movement. 

In  most  markets  prices  are  high  :  but  the  buyers 
ake  no  notice  of  low  yields  and  high  prices.  They  are 
lore  or  less  obsessed  with  the  fact  that  speculative 
rofits  are  not  assessible  to  income-tax,  and  everybody 
s  keen  on  obtaining  an  untaxable  profit,  even  if  it 
ivolves  the  risk  of  a  loss.  The  Chancellor  might 
fiink  it  desirable  to  consider  a  scheme  for  taxing  such 
rofits;  but  it  is  an  intricate  subject,  and  it  has  always 
een  held  that  if  the  speculator's  occasional  profits  are 
lade  liable  to  tax,  he  should  be  able  also  to  deduct  his 
peculative  losses  from  his  total  income. 

The  two  more  prosperous  Argentine  Railways,  as 
xpected,  have  declared  increased  dividends.  The 
I. A.  Great  Southern  Company  pays  3  p.c.  against  2 
.c.  for  the  preceding  year,  the  B.A.  Western  pays 

p.c.  against  2  p.c.  ;  and  the  Central  Argentine  has 
laintained  its  2  p.c.  distribution.  The  outlook  for 
hese  railways  and  for  the  B.A.  Pacific  is  good,  and  the 
tocks  should  be  held  for  bigger  dividends  in  the  cur- 
ent  year.  Leopoldinas  are  also  worth  buying.  The 
tock  has  been  depressed  by  French  sellers  taking 
dvantage  of  the  exchange  rates,  but  with  permission 
>  increase  its  rates  the  company  should  do  much  better 
i  future.  By  the  way,  the  Arauco  Railway  stock- 
oldcrs  are  bring  offered  £20  for  stock  which  stood 
t  ^14  before  the  announcement  was  made.  Some- 
ody  wants  to  secure  control,  and  the  price  looks  suffi- 
iently  attractive. 

According  to  common  gossip  Lord  Leverhulme  has 
ot  yet  finished  buying  up  businesses  for  Lever 
Brothers.  Presumably  the  Prices  Patent  Candle  deal 
as  gone  through.      It  is  rumoured  that  Levers  now 


want  to  buy  Brunner-Mond's  soap  business,  and  that 
they  are  after  J.  C.  and  J.  Field.  John  Knights  shares 
arc  also  being  quietly  bought.  The  Niger  Company's 
shares  are  in  good  demand  in  anticipation  of  an  opti- 
mistic report  and  meeting.  Jumping  from  soap  to  the 
Niger  Company  is  not  such  a  wide  leap  as  may  appear, 
the  Niger  Company  being  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
raw  material  for  manufacturing  soap,  among  many 
other  things  from  which  it  derives  its  income. 

Grand  Trunk  securities  have  become  very  dull  again 
after  a  spurt  on  reports  that  the  difference  between  the 
company  and  the  Canadian  Government  as  to  a  fair 
price  lor  State  purchase  would  be  put  to  arbitration. 
Judging  from  the  offers  that  have  already  been  made 
and  rejected,  it  is  surprising  that  the  4  p.c.  perpetual 
debentures  should  stand  as  low  as  61,  and  that  the  5 
p.c.  first  preference  stock  should  be  no  better  than  50. 
There  seems  to  be  a  probable  profit  here  for  a  specula- 
tor with  even  less  pluck  than  is  required  to  dash  into 
Oil  shares  at  present  prices. 

Reverting  to  Oils,  it  may  be  remarked  that  so  far 
as  such  companies  as  Mexican  Eagles,  Shell  Trans- 
ports and  Burmah  Oil  are  concerned  the  holder  may 
feel  assured  that  there  is  solid  value  in  the  shares, 
even  if  there  be  a  reaction ;  and  he  should  not  be 
cajoled  into  selling  in  order  to  exchange  into  some  of 
the  many  doubtful  mushroom  concerns  which  are  likely 
to  be  offered  to  him. 

Many  months  ago  Mr.  Bonar  Law  prophesied  that 
the  financial  problems  of  peace  would  be  more  difficult 
than  those  of  the  war.  Apparently  they  are  so  intri- 
cate that  they  cannot  be  solved,  but  must  be  met  by 
temporary  shifts.  The  rise  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
rates  on  Treasury  bills  is  an  instance.  Though  the 
war  is  over,  the  Government  still  has  to  borrow  to  pay 
for  the  war.  The  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  to  raise  sufficient  money  by  revenue  to  pay  for  all 
public  services,  including  the  service  of  the  national 
debt.  That  is  impossible ;  repayment  of  maturing 
loans  can  only  be  effected  by  fresh  borrowing.  The 
effort  made  by  the  Government  to  persuade  holders  of 
loans  maturing  at  early  dates  (Treasury  bills,  Ex- 
chequer Bonds  and  National  War  Bonds)  into  long 
term  loans  (Victory  Bonds  and  Funding  Loan)  was  a 
failure,  and  of  late  the  new  sales  of  Treasury  bills  have 
been  insufficient  to  meet  the  bills  maturing  for  repay- 
ment. Consequently  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  borrow  on  Ways  and  Means  advances  to  pay  off 
three  and  six  months  bills. 

This  form  of  temporary  borrowing  from  the  Bank  is 
the  most  pernicious  of  financial  expedients.  Not  only 
is  it  bad  policy,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes 
of  credit  and  currency  inflation.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  encourage  the  sale  of  Treasury  bills ;  so  rates 
were  raised  from  3^  to  \\  p.c.  for  three  months  bills 
and  from  4  to  5  p.c.  for  six  months  bills;  and,  as  Trea- 
sury bill  rates  govern  all  money  rates,  traders  through- 
out the  country  will  have  to  pay  more  for  accommoda- 
tion at  a  time  when  every  manufacturer  is,  or  should 
be,  endeavouring  to  increase  his  export  trade  and  fight 
foreign  competition. 

Marconi  shares,  which  had  been  depressed  by  foreign 
selling,  have  made  a  sharp  recovery  and  are  "  talked  " 
higher.  Courtaulds  are  being  bought  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  make  a  distribution 
of  the  valuable  American  assets,  or  to  recapitalise  the 
company  to  represent  the  value  of  those  assets.  Lis- 
ters are  a  harder  market  after  having  been  neglected 
for  a  time.  The  capitalisation  of  the  reserves  of  Coats, 
the  great  thread  combine,  is  now  definitely  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  expected  that  the  preferred  shares 
will  participate  with  the  ordinary  in  the  bonus  distribu- 
tion. Dunlops  are  still  being  bought  from  Ireland,  and 
there  are  many  other  promising  features  in  the  Indus- 
trial market. 
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FURNISS,  WITHY 

Tiif.  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  Furness,  Withy  and 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  2nd. 

Sir  Frederick  \V.  Lewis,  Bart.,  presided,  and  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  : 

The  profits  for  the  year  ended  April  30  last,  including  the  bal- 
ance brougrt  forward,  and  after  making  provision  for  excess  profits 
duty,  amount  to  ^,"873,083  8s.  3d.  Out  of  this  sum  your  directors 
recommend  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income-tax,  calculated  on  the  new  Ordinary  share  capital  of  the 
company.  This,  with  the  interim  dividends  paid,  makes  a  total 
dividend  for  the  year  equivalent  to  10  per  cent.,  free  of  income- 
tax,  on  the  new  capital. 

After  making  these  alterations,  and  carrying  forward  ^"120,583 
8s.  3d.  to  next  account,  there  is  left  a  sum  of  ^300,000  available 
for  appropriation.  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  recommend 
you  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this  sum  of  ,£300,000  to  the  trades 
contingency  account,  increasing  that  fund  from  £700,000  to 
£1,000,000  sterling.  In  arriving  at  this  decision,  we  are  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  British  shipping  will  be  faced,  in  the  not-far-dis- 
tant  future,  with  competition  of  a  very  serious  and  very  strenuous 
kind,  and  it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  this. 

During  the  year  under  review  your  company  and  associated 
companies  have  lost  nine  steamers,  principally  by  war  risk.  Dur- 
ing the  samt  period  fourteen  new  steamers  have  been  acquired. 
Since  the  close  of  the  financial  year  a  further  eleven  steamers 
have  been  purchased  and  delivered. 

During  the  year  under  review  your  directors  acquired  a  large 
interest  in  the  well-known  and  old-established  chartering  firm  of 
Messrs.  H.  Clarkson  and  Co.,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  we  have 
extended  our  branch  offices.  Your  directors  have  acquired  the 
old-established  business  of  William  Thomson  and  Co.,  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  who,  for.  very  many  years,  have  loyally  and 
faithfully  served  this  company's  interest  at  that  port.  This  acqui- 
sition will  complete  the  chain  of  offices  at  all  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  ports  between  Montreal  and  the  Virginian  sea- 
board, from  which  your  company  run  regular  services.  At  Havre, 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  our  United  States-France  service 
of  the  Prince  Line,  we  have  acquired  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Corbett  and  Co.,  and  at  Alexandria  we  have  opened 
an  agency  under  the  name  of  The  Anglo-Eastern  Shipping  and 
Trading  Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
shipping  business  in  Egypt.  For  many  years  past  we  have  acted 
as  agents  in  New  York  for  the  New  York-Bermuda  passenger 
service  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company.  We  have  just  made 
arrangements  to  acquire  this  business,  along  with  the  steamer 
Bermudian  so  well  known  in  this  trade. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

The  presence  of  General  von  der  Goltz's  army  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  is  serious  enough  ;  but  does  it  not  test 
the  value  of  the  League  of  Nations?  The  Allies,  the 
victorious  Allies,  sternly  order  the  German  Government 
to  withdraw  Von  der  Goltz.  The  German  Government 
obsequiously  reply,  Certainly,  and  order  the  General 
to  return  and  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  in  Berlin.  Von 
der  Goltz,  however,  does  not  obey,  and  (vulgarly 
speaking)  cocks  a  snook  at  the  Berlin  Committee  of 
professors  and  journalists  who  presume  to  give  him 
orders.  What  is  to  be  done?  None  of  the  Allies  is 
willing  or  able  to  despatch  an  army  into  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, any  more  than  into  Russia,  which  the  Germans 
well  know.  There  is  the  blockade,  to  be  sure;  but 
would  public  opinion  tolerate  the  revival  of  that 
weapon?  We  wish  Lord  Robert  Cecil  would  tell  us, 
just  here  and  now,  how  the  League  is  going  to  get  itself 
obeyed. 

The  Baltic  provinces,  which  are  nt  present  the  centre 
of  disturbance,  have  had  a  curious  and  little  knnu  n  his- 
tory. The  provinces  are  generally  known  as  Lithuania, 
Courland,  Livland,  and  Esthland  or  Esthonia;  and  are 
inhabited  bv  Lithuanians,  T  efts,  and  Esths,  none  of 
whom  are  Russian,  or  even  Slavonic,  though  they  have 
been  divided,  like  slaves  or  cattle,  between  the  Empires 
of  Russia.  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Lithuanians  are 
not  Slavs,  but  speak  a  separate  language  of  the  Indo- 
European  familv,  and  have  remained  Roman  Catholics 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  Thev  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Russians,  neither  language,  nor  reli- 
gion, nor  race.  The  I>etts  speak  a  varietv  of  the  same 
lanf'taee  as  the  Lithuanians;  but  thev  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  the  Teutonic  KniVhts, 
whom  thev  followed  at  the  Reformation  into  the  Pro- 
testant Camp. 

When  the  l,etts  were  absorbed  into  the  Russian  Em- 
pire a  certain  number  of  German  Junkers,  descended 
from  the  Knifhts,  remained  there,  and  so  Courland 
and  Livland  have  alwavs  been  tainted  with  German 
"Kultur. "  The  third  oeoole,  the  Esths  or  Esthonians, 
MVe  had  the  same  nolitiral  and  relifious  historv  as  the 
Lefts,  that  is.  thev  are  Protestants,  formerlv  governed 
bv  Russian  officials,  with  a  landowning  class  of  Ger- 
man descent  But  their  lancuafe  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  as  it  belongs 


to  the  great  Ugro-Finnish  group.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  may  be  read  (and  should  be  read)  in  Mr.  Arnold 
Toynbee's  erudite  and  exhaustive  book  on  '  Nationality 
and  the  War,'  published  by  Messrs.  Dent  in  iqi5. 
How  many  of  our  instructors  of  public  opinion,  in  Par- 
liament and  the  Press,  know  anything  about  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  of  which  they  all  talk  and  write  so  glibly? 

Each  of  these  little  States  amounts  in  population  to 
about  a  million  souls.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them? 
They  are  among  the  innumerable  problems  that  arise 
out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Empires,  over  which  our 
Prime  Minister  was  so  jubilant  the  other  day.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  fragments  of  empires,  occupying  some  of  the 
most  favoured  situations  in  Europe.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians  will  com- 
bine harmoniously  with  the  Protestant  Letts,  or  that 
the  Letts  will  unite  easily  with  the  Esths,  who  speak 
a  different  language.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esths  are  totally  incapable 
of  autonomy,  having  no  political  experience  whatever. 

We  read  that  the  Letts  have  advanced  and  retaken 
the  suburbs  of  Riga  from  the  Russo-German  troops. 
Are  the  Letts,  more  than  half  barbarians  and  almost 
wholly  slaves,  to  be  allowed  to  possess  Riga,  and  a 
most  important  coastline  in  the  Baltic?  Are  the  Esths 
to  be  joined  to  the  Finns,  whose  language  they  speak? 
Then  we  are  told  that  General  Dcnikin  is  advancing 
upon  an  evacuated  Moscow.  So  far  as  it  means  a  de- 
feat of  the  hell-hounds  under  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  that  is 
well.  But  suppose  Moscow  and  Petrograd  in  the  hands 
of  Denikin,  and  Lenin  and  Trotsky  captured  or  killed — 
what  then?  There  is  nobody  in  Russia  capable  of 
forming  and  carrying  on  a  republican  government,  nei- 
ther a  party,  nor  an  individual.  It  is  easy  to  gloat 
over  fallen  emperors,  and  prate  about  a  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Any  schoolboy  can  do  that.  But  what  is 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  going  to  put  in  the  place  of  dynastic 
systems  that  have  endured  for  centuries? 

The  penultimate  Lord  Derby,  the  uncle  of  the 
present  peer,  and  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  translator  of  the  Iliad,  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-headed  men  of  his  day.  This  quality  made 
him  what  is  called  a  bad  party  man  :  he  was  cursed 
with  the  judicial  mind,  which  saw  both  sides  of  every 
question  so  distinctly  that  he  more  than  once  changed 
his  political  party.    The  late  Lord  Salisbury  hated  h'm, 
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perhaps  because  he  married,  en  secondes  noces  his 
(Lord  Salisbury's)  step-mother;  and  when  he  deserted 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1877,  on  the  ordering  of  the  British 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  Salisbury  compared  him  to 
Titus  Dates,  who  was  always  discovering  "plots" 
against  the  State,  and  he  said,  bitterly  enough,  thai 
Lord  Derby  reserved  all  his  power  of  being  disagree- 
able for  the  political  party  with  whom  he  was  temporar- 
ily associated. 

This  very  quality  of  the  open  mind  made  Lord 
Derby's  speeches  on  industrial  and  economic  questions 
the  best  of  their  kind.  In  one  of  his  Lancashire 
speeches  Lord  Derby  said  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  State  purchase  of  railways  because  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  the  iron  road  was  the  last  resource  of 
civilisation  in  the  matter  of  locomotion.  What,  he 
asked  with  deadly  pertinence,  would  have  happened 
if,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
State  had  purchased  the  stage-coach  companies?  There 
wire  "nationalises"  even  then;  and  if  the  State  had 
yielded  to  their  advice,  the  State  would,  said  Lord 
Derby,  have  made  a  very  bad  bargain.  If  anything 
is  certain  to-day  it  is  that  the  motor  and  the  airship  or 
aeroplane  are  going  to  be  serious  rivals  of  the  railways. 
But  that  Lord  Derby  should  have  foreseen  this  fifty 
years  ago1  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  prescience, 
so  rare  in  politicians.  Lord  Derby  has  yet  to  be 
answered  by  the  Nationalises. 

The  answer  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Trade 
Union  leaders  has  made  the  situation  quite  clear.  The 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  is  a  step  which  the 
present  Government  refuse  on  their  own  responsibility 
to  take,  their  own  opinion  being  against  its  expediency. 
But  as  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  not  the  miners  only,  they,  the  Government, 
are  willing  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  a  general 
election  on  that  issue.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  offer 
the  Miners'  Union  to  nationalise  the  mining  royalties, 
i.e.,  the  rents  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which 
the  coal  has  been  found,  by  buying  them  out  on  behalf 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  they  propose  a  system 
of  managing  the  mines  by  a  triple  control,  i.e.,  a  system 
of  management  of  groups  of  mines  divided  between  : 
1.  The  Government.  2.  The  Mining  Companies.  3. 
And  the  Miners. 

We  gather  that  Mr.  Smillie  rejects  this  compromise, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Smillie.  The  triple  control  seems 
to  us  unworkably  complex,  though  we  admit  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  fair  play  to  the  community,  the 
owners,  and  the  miners.  But  how  is  anybody  to  be 
advantaged  by  the  State  purchase  of  royalties,  or  min- 
ing rents  (as  they  ought  always  to  be  called)?  These 
mining  rents  are,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the 
landowner  is  working  his  own  coal,  leased  under  deed 
to  mining  companies.  If  the  State  buys  out  the  owner 
of  the  rents,  it  will  have  to  take  over  his  leases,  as  it 
can  hardly  break  the  deeds.  How  will  the  State,  or 
the  public,  or  the  miners,  benefit  by  the  State  stepping 
into  the  shoes  of  the  lessor?  The  State  will  have  to 
continue  the  exaction  of  the  rents  from  the  mining 
company,  which  will  have  to  deduct  them  from  the 
wages,  or  the  profits,  or  add  them  to  the  price. 

1 1  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  imagine 
that  the  owners  of  mining  rents  are  all  peers  or  big 
squires.  There  are  innumerable  small  owners,  of  six 
or  twenty  or  a  hundred  acres,  farmers  and  tradesmen 
and  land  jobbers,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  more  exacting  in 
fixing  royalties  with  the  mining  companies  than  the  big 
landlords,  and  sometimes  so  obstinate  or  greedy  that 
they  stop  mining  development  There  is  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  minerals,  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  adopt.  After  due  hearing  before 
a  competent  tribunal,  the  mining  company  ought  to 
have  power  to  compel  an  owner  of  coal-bearing  land  to 
grant  a  reasonable  lease,  or  to  sell  on  reasonable  terms, 
just  as  a  railway  or  public  authority  is  given  power 
from  Parliament    to  acquire   compulsorily  land  for  a 


public  purpose.  The  production  of  coal  is  as  much  a 
public  or  national  object  as  the  building  of  a  railway 

or  workmen's  dwellings. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  declared  that  the  solution  of  the 
Labour  question  is  to  be  found  in  raising  the  workman 
to  the  position  of  a  partner.  May  we  point  out  to 
Lord  Robert  that  the  simplest  and  most  businesslike 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  give  him,  or  allow  him  to  buy 
out  of  his  wages,  shares  in  the  company  for  which  he 
works?  The  objections  to  this  proposal  are:  1.  That 
the  workman  might  sell  or  pawn  his  shares.  2.  That 
if  he  left  the  employment  of  the  company  in  which  he 
was  a  shareholder,  the  object  would  be  defeated.  Both 
these  objections  might,  we  think,  be  met  by  making  the 
shares  unmarketable  except  by  sale  to  fellow-share- 
holders, or  to  the  directors,  who  would  hold  them  in 
reserve,  i.e.,  in  trust,  for  the  new  workmen.  These 
conditions  of  ownership  might  be  stamped  on  the  face 
of  the  certificates.  This  would  be  a  novelty,  of 
course,  but  that  will  not  be  an  objection  to  the  mind  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Nor  would  it  be  altogether  a  novelty.  Unless  we  are 
misinformed,  the  late  Lord  Furness,  with  the  consent 
of  the  trade  unions,  tried  the  experiment  for  one 
year  of  allotting  his  employees  shares  in  his  shipping 
and  railway  company.  The  experiment,  we  believe, 
was  quite  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lord 
Furness  and  the  men.  But  it  was  too  successful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  union  officials,  who  saw 
that  in  a  few  years  the  men  would  be  independent  of 
their  tyranny.  The  unions  accordingly  stepped  in,  and 
compelled  the  rescission  of  the  experiment.  The  truth 
is  that  every  sound  partnership  or  profit-sharing  scheme 
has  been  consistently  opposed  by  the  trade  union  offi- 
cials, who  see  in  it  the  emancipation  of  their  subjects 
from  their  despotism.  The  childish  excuse  given  by 
the  trade  union  officials  is  that  they  don't  want  the 
workman  to  become  that  accursed  thing,  a  capitalist  ! 

There  is  only  one  new  fact  disclosed  in  the  long  rig- 
marole of  Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  namely,  the  despatch  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  on  a 
secret  and  quasi-official  mission  to  Berlin  in  January, 
191 2.  This  was  a  most  foolish  and  reprehensible 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Asquith  Government.  We 
do  not  question  for  a  moment  the  loyalty  of  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel ;  but  he  is  a  naturalised  subject,  and  a  financier 
to  his  finger-tips.  This  sort  of  stupidity  gives  a  handle 
to  that  section  of  the  press  which  denounces  the  hidden 
hand  of  cosmopolitan  finance.  It  will  be  nuts  to  Sig- 
nor  D'Annunzio  in  his  fastness  of  Fiume.  It  is  the  cue 
of  all  these  post-war  apologists  to  ascribe  to  the  late 
King  Edward  a  Machiavellian  subtlety  of  brain,  and  an 
indefatigable  industry  in  the  promotion  of  the  "encir- 
clement" policy.  Ring  Edward  saw  through  the  thea- 
trical poses  of  his  vulgar  nephew,  and  said  so  to  all 
and  sundry.  But  he  was  no  Machiavelli  :  even  "  Saucy 
Jack"  does  not  say  that  his  hero  was  clever,  but  only 
tactful. 

We  make  no  apology  for  alluding  to  the  distinguished 
Admiral  in  these  terms,  for  he  alludes  to  everybody  in 
terms  of  gross  familiarity.  Jacky  Fisher  seems  to  have 
taken  greater  liberties  with  Ring  Edward  than  anylxnly 
we  ever  heard  of,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  some  of 
his  anecdotes  are  seen  in  the  moonlight  of  memory. 
However  that  may  be,  our  Admiral,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  a  sane  and  wonderfully  prophetic 
insight  into  the  aims  of  Germany.  Hut  what  was  his 
advice  poured  into  Royal  ears?  It  was  to  "Copen* 
hagen  "  the  German  fleet  at  Kiel  in  1907  or  1909.  If 
we  understand  this  slang,  Jack}  's  policy  was,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  without  any  provocation,  to  declare 
war  on  Germany,  and  seize  her  fleet.  That  would  have 
been  doing  exactly  what  we  accuse  the  Germans  of 
having  done  in  10,14.  Truly  Jack}-  is  amongst  the 
realists,  not  the  idealists,  of  world  policy. 

As  things  have  happened,  Lord  Fisher's  policy  would 
have  been  a  master-stroke,  in  one  sense,  but  not  in 
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lother.  We  might  have  sunk  or  bottled  up  the  Ger- 
ian  fleet  in  the  Kiel  Canal  :  but  the  opinion  of  the 
vilised  world  would  have  been  against  us.  If  Arma- 
eddon  had  followed  it  is  doubtful  whether  Russia  or 
aly  would  not  have  sided  with  Germany,  for  Russia 
ould  have  been  uneasy  about  the  Baltic,  and  Italy 
ould  have  trembled  for  the  Mediterranean.  France, 
course,  would  have  been  on  our  side;  but  America 
ould  have  been  against  us,  and  certainly  all  the  Sean- 
navian  States,  and  Spain,  and  probably  Turkey  and 
ie  Balkans.  Another  and  no  less  formidable  force 
ould  have  risen  against  such  a  policy,  the  Liberal  and 
abour  parties  in  this  country.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
ad  that  Lord  Fisher  was  not  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
'en  the  Foreign  Secretary ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
at  King  Edward  treated  him  as  Jacques  treated  "the 
ol  i'  the  forest,"  noting  the  wisdom  under  his  cap  and 
rlls,  but  not  following  him  as  a  guide. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  venerable  and  be- 
ved  "Barts,"  is  in  extremis,  and  has  issued  a  mov- 
g  appeal  for  subscriptions,  signed  by  Lord  Sand- 
lrst.  About  two  years  ago  we  called  attention,  in 
is  Review,  to  the  danger  threatening  our  preat  hos- 
tals,  and  prophesied  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
tve  to  come  on  the  rates.  Lord  Knutsford  who  has 
anaged  to  keep  the  London  Hospital  afloat  by  his 
Tsonal  energy  and  popularity,  was  very  angry  with 
;,  and  said  that,  if  we  knew  what  public  control  meant 
e  would  not  advocate  it.  We  did  not  advocate  munici- 
1  control  as  desirable,  but  as  an  unavoidable  and  nasty 
<:essity.  With  an  income  tax  ranging  from  8s.  to 
»s.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  over  ^5000,  with  rates 
ised  perpetually  by  housing  and  educational  schemes, 
id  with  a  more  than  doubled  cost  of  living,  it  seemed 
us  an  arithmetical  certainty  that  the  hospitals  could 
►  longer  count  on  being  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
riptions.     After  all,  charity  begins  at  home. 

So  far  as  the  Law  Courts  are  a  barometer  of  our 
oral  progress,  the  opening  of  "the  New  Age"  is 
arked  by  a  frantic  and  unprecedented  rush  of  hus- 
inds,  presumably  heroes,  to  get  rid  of  their  wives, 
here  is  a  grand  total  of  2,205  divorce  cases  set  down 
r  hearing,  but  alas,  for  the  barristers  and  solicitors  ! 
769  are  undefended.  The  newspapers  whose  staffs 
ive  analysed  the  lists,  tell  us  that  the  vast  majority 
r  these  cases  are  by  husbands  petitioning  to  be 
vorced  or  separated.  We  suppose  it  is  the  old  story, 
hich  may  be  read  in  Homer,  that,  whilst  Mars  is  fight- 
g,  Venus  is  carrying  on  with  Vulcan,  a  dirty  profiteer, 
Bo  makes  a  fortune  out  of  munitions.  O  woman  in 
;r  hours  of  ease  ! 

Mr.  Ralph  Bankes,  the  police  magistrate,  has  dis- 
missed a  charge  against  a  fortune-teller  because  she 
dieved  in  her  own  thaumaturgy.  In  doing  so  the 
lagistrate  said  he  was  bound  by  a  decision  of  Justices 
•arling  and  Sankey  in  a  previous  case.  What  the  law 
lay  be  we  don't  know  :  but  the  decision  seems  to  us  to 
e  ethically  sound.  For  the  gist  of  the  offence  of  for- 
ine-tclling  is  the  gaining  of  money  by  false  pretences, 
'hich  is  an  act  of  conscious  deceit,  and  can't  be  per- 
wmed  by  a  person  who  believes  in  his  own  powers  of 
Jading  the  future.  The  people  who  pay  money  to  get 
leir  fortunes  told  are  not  much  greater  fools  than 
ie  people  who  pay  money  to  Pelman  to  be  made 
ealthy,  wealthy  and  wise.  It  is  a  question  of  degree ; 
nd  the  law's  business  is  not  to  save  fools  from  their 
By,  except  where  there  is  fraud. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  some  authority  took  up  the 
luestion  of  the  effect  on  the  eyesight  of  the  cinema 
1m.  We  should  have  thought  it  was  a  question  for 
be  new  Minister  of  Health  ;  but  we  are  glad  that  the 
Tieafres  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  are 
Eading  the  way.  Personally  we  find  the  flickering 
ffect  of  the  film  on  the  eyes  almost  intolerable,  and  we 
re.  convinced  it  must  be  very  injurious  for  brain  as 
/ell  as  eyesight.  For  the  same  reason  reading  in  a 
rain  is  a  very  bad  thing  :  people  should  take  Carlyle's 
(dvice  about  railway  travelling,  and  sit  still  and  "label 


their  thoughts."  What  with  cinemas,  and  defective 
electric  lamps,  and  cigarette  smoking,  the  prediction 
of  a  famous  scientist  is  like  to  come  true  :  the  oculist 
will  have  to  attend  every  birth,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles 
to  fit  on  the  nose  of  the  newly  born  infant. 

A  great  many  people  write  to  ask,  "  Why  tip  porters, 
or  waiters,  or  taxi-drivers?  They  don't  say  thank  you, 
and  they  have  recently  shown  their  brutal  want  of  con- 
sideration for  those  on  whom  they  live.  Let  us  punish 
them."  The  answer  is,  that  we  are  all  cowards,  and 
that  the  tip  is  the  price  of  peace.  Suppose  you  give 
the  porter  nothing  (if  you  can  get  him  to  carry  your 
luggage),  or  pay  the  taxi-man  his  legal  fare — what 
happens?  You  are  immediately  addressed  in  terms  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  provocative  abuse.  You  are 
tempted  to  reply,  either  by  logic  or  by  counter  abuse. 
But  the  cad,  who  has  neither  logic  nor  scruples,  always 
gets  the  better  of  a  gentleman  in  a  slanging  match. 
You  go  away  with  the  insulting  taunts  of  a  ruffian  lin- 
gering in  your  ear,  your  temper  roused,  and  your  diges- 
tion, perhaps  your  heart,  affected.  No,  no  :  the  tip  is 
the  price  of  peace. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  Profiteering  Act 
can  be  rescued  from  the  ridicule  and  failure  which 
attends  most  democratic  legislation,  passed  in  a  hurry 
to  satisfy  popular  clamour.  That  way  is  to  appoint 
independent  inspectors,  who  shall  receive  in  confidence 
and  secrecy  complaints,  which  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
inquire  into,  and  if  necessary  to  punish  by  prosecution, 
or  suspension  of  custom.  As  matters  stand,  the  rich 
will  not  complain,  because  it  is  not  worth  while;  the 
poor  will  not  complain  because  they  are  afraid  the 
tradesman  will  "get  back"  on  them  by  a  refusal  of 
credit  or  food  ;  some  of  the  middling  class  complain, 
and  others  are  themselves  tradesmen  with  a  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  profiteer.  The  whole  business  is  a  satire 
on  our  boasted  civilisation. 

The  ratepayers  in  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most 
Radical  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  being  taught  the 
meaning  of  Socialism  through  their  pockets,  the  only 
way  they  w  ill  ever  learn.  In  some  districts  the  rates 
appear  to  exceed  the  rack  rent.  Thus  in  Duffryn,  in 
Glamorganshire,  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  the 
rates  are  22s.  8d.  in  the  pound,  and  at  Llantwert  in  the 
same  county  they  are  18s.  8d.  These  rates  are  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  increases  of  pay  to  the  teachers 
and  the  police.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  When 
the  new  Education  Act  and  the  Housing  Act  come  into 
operation,  these  rates  will  probably  have  to  be  increased 
another  50  per  cent.  The  truth  is  that  nobody  either  in 
the  County  Councils  or  the  Government  at  Whitehall, 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  cost.  Wages  are  raised  so 
recklessly  that  it  will  soon  be  a  case  of  dog  eating  dog. 
London  rates  have  already  risen  12  per  cent. 

At  a  time  when  paper  is  very  dear  and  very  difficult 
to  supply  in  adequate  quantities,  there  lies  before  us  a 
journal  or  magazine,  about  the  size  of  The  Sphere  or 
The  Sketch,  printed  on  48  pages  of  thick  cream  paper. 
Every  page  of  this  production  represents  females  in 
alluring  attitudes,  and  leering  invitations  to  the  readers 
to  buy  fur  cloaks,  muffs  and  stoles  at  prices  ranging 
from  800  to  20  guineas  !  It  is  issued  by  a  firm  of  fur- 
riers whom  we  shall  not  name.  If  we  were  in  earnest 
about  personal  economy,  such  a  publication  would  be 
made  as  much  an  offence  under  "Dora"  as  the  sale  of 
liquor  at  forbidden  hours,  or  the  solicitation  of  men  in 
the  streets.  Personal  extravagance,  whether  in  the 
way  of  clothes,  or  sensuality,  or  gluttony,  is  at  present 
contra  bonos  mores.  But  we  are  not  in  earnest. 
Witness  the  refusal  of  the  Coal  Controller  to  curtail 
the  consumption  of  electric  light  by  the  shops  of  dra- 
pers, tobacconists,  and  restaurants.  Humbug  of  hum- 
bugs, all  is  humbug  ! 

In  spite  of  these  increasing  worries  of  printing  and 
paper,  and  the  mastery  of  advertisement,  new  contribu- 
tions   to    literary    criticism    and    belles    lettres  are 
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promised  shortly.  Mr.  Squire,  of  the  New  Statesman, 
is  to  edit  The  London  Mercury,  a  critical  monthly 
which  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  eschew  politics.  Original  prose  and  poetry 
will  have  a  good  chance,  as  Mr.  Squire  is  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  new  and  rather  incomprehen- 
sible Muses.  Mr.  Fox-Strangways,  well  known  for. 
his  striking  work  in  the  Times  on  music,  is  bringing 
out  a  monthly  devoted  to  that  subject,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  write  on.  We  hope  that  these  ventures  will 
have  the  courage  to  rely  largely  on  new  pens.  The 
familiar  names  are  all  very  well,  but  we  want  to  see 
younger  men  establishing  their  point  of  view.  Some 
of  them  ought  to  be  able  to  write  :  where  are  they  ? 

Possibly  they  are  being  gathered  into  the  clutches  of 
the  Popypapist,  who  does  not  expect  originality  or  in- 
dependence among  the  writers  he  employs,  and  is  so 
apt  to  change  his  own  views  (in  order,  like  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, to  shout  with  the  largest  crowd)  that  a  con- 
siderable fluidity  of  mind  is  required  to  follow  his  lead. 
The  daily  Press,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  circula- 
tions are  much  bigger  than  they  were,  has  lost  much  of 
its  old  influence,  because  it  does  not  take  a  firm  stand 
on  any  matters  of  principle.  Questions  of  English,  of 
course,  such  as  correspondents  put  before  us,  it  ignores 
as  beneath  notice.  It  writes  "  apparati  "  as  the  plural 
of  "  apparatus,"  and  prefers  the  newest  slang  to  good 
old  words. 

Obviously  we  are  not  enamoured  of  Mr.  Wade's 
epistolary  style,  as  our  readers  may  imagine.  But  our 
Chicago  friend  uses  one  word  for  which  we  could  almost 
hug  him.  He  writes  "  roiled,"  which  is  a  good  old 
seventeenth  century  word  (used  by  Roger  North 
always),  and  we  think  preferable  to  "  riled."  It  is 
interesting  to  find  these  old  and  now  disused  English 
words  embedded  in  the  slang  of  the  Middle  West :  it  is 
on  such  quaint  survivals  that  the  Americans  base  their 
claim  to  speak  and  write  the  only  true  English.  YVe 
imagine  "riled"  for  "roiled"  is  a  Cockneyism,  like 
"diy"  and  "lidy"  for  "day"  and  'lady." 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  follow  the  rapid  and 
almost  daily  changes  in  the  law ;  nor  are  we  certain 
what  is  or  is  not  allowable  under  the  capricious  rule  of 
the  adorable  "Dora."  In  all  humility,  therefore,  we 
ask,  are  public  lotteries  allowed?  At  8,  Marble  Arch, 
there  is,  under  the  title  of  "The  Golden  Ballot  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers,"  what  seems  to 
be  a  public  lottery.  Two  offices  for  the  sale  of  the  5s. 
tickets  are  open  to  the  street,  and  the  prizes  offered 
range  from  ^2,500  to  £500.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est moral  objection  to  lotteries,  which  we  regard  as  a 
more  harmless  form  of  gambling  than  betting,  or  Stock 
Exchange  speculation.  But,  of  course,  it  is  essential 
that  the  administration  of  the  monies  should  be  under 
some  control  or  supervision  by  authorities.  And  if  the 
(iolden  Ballot  is  allowed  to  go  on  at  the  street  corner, 
why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  are  premium  bonds 
eschewed  by  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer? 

While  the  Church  Congress  are  discussing  in  some- 
what pompous  periods  such  questions  as  "  The  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Church  "  and  "  The  Incarnation,"  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  more  urgent  and  practical  question 
is,  how  to  save  thousands  of  clergymen  from  star- 
vation? We  publish  a  letter  from  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man in  Yorkshire,  which  reveals  a  deplorable  state  of 
things.  The  purchasing  power  of  £300  a  year  to-day 
is  about  ^150,  and  thousands  of  clergymen  have  not 
as  much.  It  is  no  use  unifying  a  Church  whose  mem- 
bers are  on  the  verge  of  parish  relief.  The  kingdom 
lias  been  convulsed  and  its  industries  threatened  with 
paralysis,  on  the  question  whether  railway  porters  and 
signalmen  are  to  have  a  minimum  wage  of  53s.  a  week 
in  addition  to  their  tips.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
Bishops  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  laid  their 
heads  together  to  see  that  the  clergy  of  the  National 
Church  have  at  least  as  much  as  a  railway  porter? 


OUR    NEW  PURITANS. 

AN  opportune  reminder  in  the  Times  money  article 
that  a  side-contributor  to  the  serious  fall  in  the 
French  excha  ige  is  the  new  "  dryness  "  in  Ame  ica, 
stopping,  as  it  does,  the  profitable  revenue  from  wines 
and  brandy,  sets  us  poor  victims  thinking.    Our  net? 
Puritans  are  partly  abstract  idealists  who  would  fit 
human  nature  to  tbeir  own  last  and  air  an  inquisitor's 
mania  for  their  own  salvation ;  partly  the  meddlesome 
Matties  to  whom  unlimited  democracy  affords  a  splen- 
did vent  for  energetic  and  self-righteous  selfishness. 
The  former  are  content  to  ruin  the  world  that  they  may 
coddle  their  own  consciences ;  the  latter  are  the  worst 
kind  of  pharisee.     Fanatics  for  the  League  of  Nations 
close  their  eyes  to  the  tower  of  Babel  which  their  "New 
Jerusalem  "  already  entails,  and  are  quite  complacent 
about  both  counsels  and  councils  which  involve  autho- 
rity without  ability.    The  milk  of  international  kind- 
ness has  a  knack  of  turning  sour.     But,  locally,  the 
latter  sort  of  New  Puritan  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous.   The  man  who  cannot  drink  alcohol  (though 
he  eats  it)  without  intemperance  takes  his  revenge  on 
the  moderate  bibber.      The   man   who  finds  neither 
pleasure  nor  support  from  liquor  churlishly  resolves  to 
punish  the  majority,  quite  regardless  of  the  harm  he 
may  do  practically,  financially,  aye,  and  morally.  There 
are  dogs  in  the  manger,    and   there   is   yet  another 
variety — bulls  in  the  china  shop,  who  rave  whether 
eugenically  or  religiously  (quite  forgetful  of  Scripture), 
and  run  amok,  fancying   themselves   Don  Quixotes, 
whilst  they  are  really  lunatic  Sancho  Panzas.  These 
are  always  made  out  to  represent  those  who  most 
vehemently  resent  both  their  virtues  and  their  vetoes 
whether  they  be  called  "Labour"  or  "The  Man  in 
the  Street."    And  what  most  distinguishes  all  of  these 
different  specimens  is  their  absolute  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion.   Climate,  race,  habit,  logic,  mean  nothing  to  one, 
who  invariably  sees  everything  red,  and  as  invariably 
argues  from  exceptions.    There  are  those,  too,  who, 
have  axes  to  grind — political,  commercial,  or  financial 
— but  of  them  the  less  said  the  better,  though  they  are 
often  to  be  found  denouncing  any  other  form  of  their 
own  whims  and  weakness  and  compounding  for 
"  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 
How  odd  it  is  that  the  Prohibitionist,  whether  virile 
or  anaemic,  never  seeks  to  impose  an  iron  law  on  food, 
though  gluttony  is  just  as  fatal  to  health  and  character 
as  muzzing  or  drunkenness.      And  why,    may  we 
respectfully  ask,  does  Lord  D'Abernon  stultify  even  his 
own  case  by  publicly  declaring  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native between  Government  control  and  total  Prohi- 
bition?   Is  there  no  via  media  towards  the  habit  of 
self-respect?    Cannot  liquor  be  denied  to  a  man  who 
has  evidently    had    enough,    and    cannot    a  certain 
standard  of  good  quality  be  enforced?    What  would 
Lord  D'Abernon  say  to  the  reformer  who  made  the 
ownership  of  racehorses  a  crime? — and  such  a  new 
Puritan  is  quite  on  the  present  cards.    Punishment  for 
drunkenness  is  better  than  prevention  of  drink,  and 
true  liberty  is  preferable  to  either.     And  by  the  same 
token   punishment   for  immoderate  gambling   is  far 
better  than  the  prohibition  of  horse-racing.    There  is 
not  one  Boanerges  among  the  hundreds  who  now  daily 
hold  forth  in  press  and  pulpit  who  might  not  penally  be 
confronted  by  his  own  want  of  moderation,  or  be  made 
usefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  apostolic  precept  of  "  Be 
moderate  in  all  things." 

The  selfishness  of  idealogues,  though  prominent  and 
mischievous,  is  little  realised.  Sentimentality  comes 
into  play,  and  mischievous  pranks  are  performed  in  the 
name  of  righteousness.  These  idealogues  are,  if  v«  j 
reflect,  the  most  colossal  as  well  as  the  most  ridiculous 
egotist's  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  From  their 
narrow  coiner  they  field-preach  to  humanity,  and  com- 
pel it  to  come  into  the  fold  of  their  self-styled  humanl- 
larianism.  In  the  end  they  further  the  very  excesses, 
which  their  intemperance  scathes.  Messrs.  Hevv-Agag- 
in-picces-before-the-Lord  and  Bind-their-kings-in-chains 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  worst  reactions  during 
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the  merry  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  "  I  like  not," 
said  Milton  himself,  "  the  overseeing  fist."  In  all 
conscience  we  have  enough  of  these  fists  already,  and 
more  will  certainly  be  brandished  in  the  near  future 
unless  a  manly  stand  be  made.  For  the  New  Puri- 
tanism seeks  the  modern  medium  of  unblushing  adver- 
tisement, and  wants  to  rivet  its  fetters  on  the  world 
at  large.  The  old  Puritan  was  content  to  make  his 
neighbours  miserable  :  not  so  the  new.  But  adver- 
tisement is  not  argument,  any  more  than  field-preach- 
ing is  foresight. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

THE  projected  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  raises  a  wider  question 
than  the  purely  academic  one.  For  a  democratic 
movement  at  Oxford  means  something  wholly  different 
to  a  democratic  movement  anywhere  else.  As  ordinary 
communities  become  increasingly  socialised,  the  sign 
of  change  is  the  spread  of  authority  and  responsibility 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  in  every  case  it 
is  a  living  electorate  that  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
pansive and  dominant  and  politically  minded.  Whether 
this  tendency  is  to  be  desired  or  not,  may  well  be 
doubted  :  few  political  questions  are  more  profound. 
But  here  we  are  only  concerned  to  point  out  that  the 
case  of  University  reform  offers  no  parallel  to1  a  State. 
The  authorities  of  a  University,  like  a  priesthood,  are 
custodians  of  a  tradition  and  do  not  in  themselves  con- 
stitute the  sole  responsible  party.  The  living  voters 
are  not,  as  it  were,  the  majority  of  the  electorate,  and 
the  suffrage  of  one's  forefathers  cannot  be  canvassed 
or  captured.  Where  the  roots  lie  in  the  past  the  flower 
does  not  belong  unconditionally  to  the  present. 

If  paradox  is  characteristic  of  Oxford,  we  may  call 
attention  to  a  typical  state  of  affairs  which  has  gained 
rather  than  lost  emphasis  from  the  social  and  economic 
results  of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  insistent  and 
menacing  phenomena  in  the  country  at  present  is  the 
almost  universal  decay  of  value.  Financial  value  has 
depreciated  to  a  point  where  one  can  only  hope  that  the 
professional  economists  will  prove  to  be  as  unsound, 
and  events  as  apparently  illogical,  as  they  were  five 
years  ago.  All  effective  authority  has  passed  from  the 
Established  Church.  So  too,  in  a  different  way,  with 
the  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  go  to  an  exhibition  of  modern 
painting,  or  to  read  modern  literature,  whether  the 
higher  iconoclasm  of  Mr.  Strachey  or  the  vers  libre 
which  so  many  talented  writers  are  producing  nowa- 
days, without  feeling  the  same  revolution  with  regard 
to  form  and  matter  to  be  at  work.  Indeed  there  is  no 
sphere  remaining  where  an  appeal  can  safely  be  made 
to  authority. 

With  one  exception,  however,  and  that  a  significant 
one.  Amid  all  this  depreciation,  academic  value  has 
steadily  risen,  and  its  curve  has  not  declined  even  in 
the  last  five  years.  It  is  not  that  English  Universities 
have  occupied,  as  in  Germany,  what  might  be  called 
an  official  position.  Far  less  were  dons  mobilised  for 
bellicose  propaganda,  like  Harnack  and  Wilamowitz 
and  even  the  unhappy  chess  champion  Emanuel 
Lasker  !  It  is  as  if  people  were  agreed  to  recognise 
the  processes  of  higher  education  as  an  absolute  good, 
without  reference  to  a  fluctuating  standard,  and  to  in- 
vest the  Universities  with  a  kind  of  royal  status,  which 
could  only  be  weakened  by  political  interference.  It  is 
a  striking  thing  to  observe  what  respect  so  small  a 
thing  as  a  university  degree  still  carries  in  an  audience 
of  workers.  And  every  university  to-day  is  crowded 
and  besieged  as  it  never  has  been  before. 

It  is  a  matter  then  of  some  concern  to  note  how  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  maintaining  a  position  of  such 
extraordinary  trust  and  honour  and  opportunity.  Let 
it  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  not  maintaining  it  well. 
There  are  the  dons,  the  custodians  of  this  sacred  de- 
posit, gaining  indeed  a  certain  richness  and  body,  like 
port  in  a  warm  room,  but  apparently  unconscious  of 
mc  value  and  sanctity  of  their  charge.  We  might 
compare  them  to  the  dragon  in  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 


perides,  coiled  in  sinuous  repletion  round  the  holy  tree, 
touchy  but  somnolent,  and  allowing  the  apples  to 
patter  one  by  one  to  the  ground,  and  waking  up  at  last 
to  find  them  in  the  hands  of  the  muscular  but  unchris- 
tian Hercules.  Here  we  propose  to  take  only  two 
instances  of  outrage  to  the  academic  tradition.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  University  statutes  were 
framed  in  relation  to  conditions,  in  the  State  no  less 
than  at  home,  which  were  wholly  different  to  our  own. 
They  are  penetrated  moreover  with  ecclesiastical  refer- 
ence now  more  or  less  obsolete.  They  lent  them- 
selves, in  other  words,  and  still  lend  themselves  to 
abuse  in  respect  of  tenure  of  office,  age-limit  for  retir- 
ing, selection  of  candidates  for  an  appointment  and 
the  like.  Thus  the  statutory  minimum  of  duty  for 
some  Professorships  is  the  delivery  of  six  lectures  in  a 
term  of  eight  weeks ;  these  lectures  need  not  substan- 
tially vary  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  the 
note-book  of  the  father  may  be  profitably  used  by  the 
son ;  and  the  original  intention  of  the  statute  it  may 
be  presumed  was  that  the  not  inconsiderable  residuum 
of  time  left  over  when  eighteen  hours  are  subtracted 
from  fifty-two  weeks  should  be  devoted,  in  part,  to 
writing  and  research.  So  no  doubt  it  was,  when 
appointments  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  made ; 
and  many  of  the  greatest  Oxford  books  owe  their 
existence  to  the  comparative  freedom  from  official 
routine  so  wisely  allowed  by  statute.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  when  the  Lady  Margaret  Professorship  of 
Divinity  is  deliberately  treated  as  a  retiring  post  and 
offered  to  a  don  of  no  less  than  seventy-four  years  old, 
already  in  possession  of  a  double  University  appoint- 
ment, who  has  contributed  no  original  work  on  his 
subject  for  more  than  thirty  years?  Divinity  is  a 
subject  where  Oxford  thought  has  always  held  the  fore- 
most place,  and  there  is  an  unquestioned  amount  of 
younger  talent  actually  prevented  by  pressure  of  College 
work  from  proper  study  and  production.  We  parti- 
cularly wish  to  lay  no  undue  emphasis  on  the  personal 
side  of  this  unhappy  appointment, — Dr.  Lock  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  integrity — but  we  regard  his  acceptance 
of  the  professorship  as  an  unaccountable  and  unpardon- 
able error. 

The  second  case  is  more  sinister,  and  has  already 
received  animadversion  in  these  columns.  There  is 
always  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  certain 
number  of  young  men,  often  of  considerable  ability, 
who  regard  the  adoption  of  Revolutionary  doctrines  as 
a  more  interesting  occupation  than  reading  for  a  final 
school.  They  usually  abandon  them  when  they  dis- 
cover, for  one  thing,  how  little  they  are  welcomed  even 
by  other  revolutionaries,  and  for  another  how  much 
they  are  disliked  by  the  real  working-class.  But  Mr. 
Cole,  with  a  tenacity  which  alone  is  not  to  his  discredit, 
carried  the  academic  treasure  from  Balliol  to  the 
Socialist  camp,  and  during  the  war,  while  actually 
holding  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  preached  doctrines 
for  which  he  could  technically  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  the  first  sentence  of  which  he 
complained  that  Socialism  had  become  reformist 
through  lack  of  imagination — one  of  the  frankest  revo- 
lutionary sentiments  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  reputable  print.  So  much  for  Mr.  Cole.  But  now 
the  wheel  has  turned  full  circle,  and  we  find  the  Master 
of  Balliol  welcoming  into  an  official  position  as  Econo- 
mic Lecturer  the  notorious  Mr.  Tawney,  who  is  pre- 
sumably from  now  to  teach  the  same  doctrine  to  the 
youth  of  Balliol.  This  would  be  safe  enough  if  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Tawney 's  lectures  were  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  don ;  but  the  Master  must  know- 
that  he  cannot  insist  on  the  parallel,  for  unfortunately 
such  doctrines  have  a  fatal  attraction  for  young  men 
who  wish  to  be  thought  paradoxical,  and  we  can  only 
suppose  that  there  are  so  many  applications  for  a 
vacancy  at  Balliol  that  he  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
protests  of  undergraduates'  parents  no  less  than  of  past 
members  of  the  College.  We  are  reminded  irresistibly 
of  the  notorious  conspiracy  to  poison  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
by  the  timely  administration  of  curare  :  we  recall  the 
delicious  horror  of  the  discovery  that  the  arch-criminal 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  But  here  we  have  the 
amazing  case  of  the  teacher,  armed  with  a  more  insidi- 
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ous  curare,  actually  summoned  and  welcomed  by  his 
unconscious  victims. 

In  the  light  of  this  and  similar  outrages  we  must 
modify  our  attitude  towards  the  adumbration  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  Better  this  Commission,  we  should  say, 
with  its  scarcely  veiled  suggestion  of  utilitarian  educa- 
tion, warping  specialism,  and  business  method,  than 
the  slow  but  ultimate  corrosion  which  must  follow  the 
strange  sleeping-sickness  that  has  fallen  on  the  Univer- 
sity, or  the  prevalence  of  the  old  type  of  don,  so  fami- 
liar in  caricature,  the  "don  that  steals  the  soul,"  who 
when 

The  young  enthusiast  comes  with  soul  aflame 
For  wisdom,  learning,  poetry,  and  fame, 

dooms  him 
To  read  each  commentator's  endless  reams 
And  learn  for  one  Greek  word  two  German  names, 
And  hear  some  greybeard,  chattering  and  perplexed, 
Destroy  all  meaning  and  corrupt  the  text, 
Or,  reading  out  whole  volumes  on  one  word, 
Hold   "nunc"   in   scorn,  and  show   why  "tune's" 
preferred. 

We  regard  the  Royal  Commission,  in  short,  in  no 
mood  of  hostility,  but  with  reluctant  acceptance  as  of 
a  pis-aller,  now  that  appointed  authority  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting. 

SHYLOCK  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

NOTHING  is  more  difficult  to  discover  than  how 
actors  of  a  former  generation  played  the  parts 
which  made  them  famous.  The  "poor  player  That  struts 
and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  And  then  is  heard 
no  more"  rarely  leaves  behind  him  anything  more 
satisfying  to  the  critics  of  a  later  age  than  a  little  green- 
room gossip,  and  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  adula- 
tion which  tells  us  nothing.  We  know  that  Burbage 
played  Shylock  in  a  red  wig,  and  that  Edmund  Kean 
played  him  in  a  black  one.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
was  the  real  difference  between  their  interpretations. 
We  know  that  Macklin  wore  a  red  hat  in  the  part,  and 
that  Mr.  Pope  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  thought 
it  "very  laudable."  We  also  know  that  Macklin's 
Shylock  was  so  popular  that  he  played  it  for  48  years, 
till  at  the  last  performance  he  delivered  three  or  four 
of  the  speeches  without  knowing  what  he  was  saying, 
and  finally  retired  from  the  performance  in  favour  of 
an  understudy.  Macklin  is  an  excellent  case.  A  great 
deal  was  written  about  Macklin's  rendering  of  Shylock, 
and  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  said  on  seeing  him  in 
the  part, 

"  This  is  the  Jew  , 
That  Shakespeare  drew." 

Nevertheless,  though  we  have  carefully  read  all  that 
we  can  find  about  Macklin  we  have  found  it  impossible 
from  the  critical  eulogies  of  his  contemporaries  to  form 
any  clear  idea  regarding  his  conception  of  the  part,  or 
to  determine  whether  he  actually  had  a  conception. 
Even  the  historic  traditions  which  are  served  up  by 
critic  after  critic  seldom  bear  investigation.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  tradition  that  Shylock  was  invariably 
played  as  a  comic  part  until  Macklin  persuaded  a  more 
enlightened  audience  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing 
essentially  funny  in  the  public  vivisection  of  a  well-to-do 
merchant  by  his  creditor.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  for  this  tradition.  The  tradition  is,  in  fact, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Doggett,  who 
never  in  his  life  played  "the  Jew  that  Shakespeare 
drew."  Doggett  played  in  Lansdowne's  version,  which 
held  the  stage  for  forty  years.  In  that  adaptation  the 
Jew  grows  witty  with  a  vengeance  : 

"  What  think  you  of  your  Nose, 
Or  of  an  Eye,  or  of  a  pound  of  Flesh 
To  be  cut  off  and  taken  from  what  Part 
Of  your  Body  I  shall  think  fit  to  name? 
Thou  are  too  portly,  Christian  ! 
Too  much  pampered." 

Lansdowne's  Shylock  goes  to  a  feast  with  Bassanio, 
and  toasts  his  moneybags;  and  in  the  court  scene  where 


the  tables  are  turned,  he  says  "Humph."  It  was 
doubtless  not  beyond  Doggett's  whimsical  genius  to 
get  plenty  of  fun  out  of  Lansdowne's  version.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  Shakespeare's  Shylock  could  ever 
be  or  has  ever  been  presented  to  a  civilised  audience  as 
a  comic  part.  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb  wrote  about  the  actors  of  their  day. 
But  they  only  did  it  very  seldom,  and  Lamb's  principal 
tribute  to  the  contemporary  actors  who  played  Shake- 
speare was  to  form  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
ought  not  to  be  presented  on  the  stage.  As  tor 
Hazlitt,  we  may  pertinently  note  that  his  description  of 
Edmund  Kean's  Shylock  is  the  most  definite  account  of 
how  a  part  was  played  we  have  so  far  discovered,  and 
that  it  is  mainly  definite  in  its  declaration  that  Kean 
did  not  play  it  like  his  predecessors.  Incidentally, 
Hazlitt  mixes  up  Bassanio  and  Antonio,  and  misquotes 
from  '  To  be  or  not  to  be.'  So  that  perhaps  Hazlitt 
on  this  occasion  should  not  be  regarded  as  evidence. 

Whether  Shylock  was  comic  or  tragic  to  the  play- 
goers of  a  former  generation  is  a  less  vital  question 
with  us  to-day  than  whether  he  should  be  played  as 
what  the  actors  call  a  "  sympathetic  "  part.  Any  audi- 
ence in  any  country  not  addicted  to  pogroms  at  once 
perceives  that  "  the  poor  gentleman  is  much  wronged," 
and  hardly  suspects  Shylock  under  his  losses  and  indig- 
nities to  be  an  incarnation  of  sweetness  and  light  (to 
borrow  the  phrase  which  Matthew  Arnold  stole  from 
Swift).  On  the  other  hand,  sympathy  can  be  carried 
too  far.  Henry  Irving  presented  Shylock  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  majestical  patriarch,  and  pleaded  for  him  on 
the  principle  that  much  should  be  forgiven  him,  be- 
cause he  hated  much.  This,  perhaps,  is  to  get  just  a 
little  too  far  away  from  the  red  wig  of  Richard  Bur- 
bage. A  modern  actor  undertaking  the  part  may  be 
pardoned  some  little  confusion  of  mind  if  on  reading 
the  Shylock  literature  he  ends  by  doubting  whether  the 
play  is  really  the  story  of  a  wicked  Jew,  foiled  in  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  an  honest  merchant,  or  whether 
it  is  not  a  subtle  tract  against  persecution,  or  even  a 
covert  satire  against  Christianity.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  any  such  confusion  of  mind  is  for  the  actor  to 
neglect  the  literature  of  Shylock.  And  probably  that 
is  what  he  usually  does. 

Even  if  he  reads  nothing  about  Shylock  at  all  he  is 
nevertheless  bound  to  ask  the  stupid  question  which  too 
many  clever  people  have  asked  before  him,  whether 
Shylock  should  or  should  not  play  for  sympathy.  Did 
Shakespeare,  or  did  he  not,  intend  us  to  take  sides 
with  him  against  his  oppressors?  We  can  only  advise 
our  actor  to  do  justice  by  the  play  and  to  speak  the 
words  that  are  there  set  down  for  him.  Shakespeare 
as  a  dramatist  knows  nothing  about  the  sympathetic 
and  unsympathetic  characters.  His  plays  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poetical  bed  of  justice  where  bad 
people  are  in  the  dock  and  nice  people  are  outside  it. 
Shakespeare  does  not  usually  take  sides,  except  in  so 
far  as  this  is  demanded  of  him,  as  a  practical  play- 
wright, and  even  then,  he  paints  his  heroes  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  possible  for  critics  to  say  that  he  does 
not  like  them,  and  his  villains  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
possible  for  quite  respectable  people  to  have  for  them 
a  wonderful  fellow-feeling.  There  are  moments  when 
we  heartily  detest  Henry  V,  and  have  the  friendliest 
sentiments  for  Richard  III.  In  the  case  of  Shylock 
and  his  Christian  antagonists  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
witness  a  moral  tournament,  but  a  drama  of  human 
motives ;  and,  because  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  all  time,  and  therefore  comprehensive  and 
impersonal,  and  because  he  is  here  writing  of  a  man 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  he  inevitably  writes  the 
greatest  drama  of  oppression  and  persecution,  the  fair- 
est and  most  complete  study  of  effects  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious bigotry  extant.  He  has  no  such  definite  inten- 
tion. He  simply  begins  with  the  story  of  one,  Shy- 
lock, a  Jew  who  lived  in  Venice,  and  hated  one, 
Antonio.  It  is  the  way  of  genius  to  present  the  univer- 
sal in  terms  of  the  particular. 

All  that  our  actor  needs  to  do  with  Shvlock'ls  to  pre- 
sent him  straightforwardly  with  his  "  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions,"  as  he  lives  in 
his  creator's  text,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  judge  him,  if 
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we  are  of  the  sort  that  must  be  always  sitting  on  the 
bench.    And  this  is  exactly  what  Maurice  Moscovich 
does  at  the  Court  Theatre,  with  the  result  that  at  last 
we  see  "the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew."  M.  Mosco- 
vich makes  no  special  plea  lor  Shylock,  he  plays  for 
no  sympathy  save  that  which  we.  can  accord  to  a  man 
whose  emotions  and   thoughts   we   are  dramatically 
enabled  to  share.    The  one  element  he  brings  per- 
sonally into  the  part  from  himself  is  the  element  of 
race,  and  even  here  he  only  uses  his  racial  instinct  to 
assist  Shakespeare's  amazing  intuition.       To  make 
Shylock  a -very  Jew  of  the  ghetto,  Mr.  Moscovich  has 
to  add  nothing  to   Shakespeare.      He   has  only  to 
deliver  what  is  there  in  the  right  Jewish  way.  Shy- 
lock's  thrift,  his  respect  for  tradition,  his  clinging  to 
the  law,  his  intense  family  feeling,  his  vivid  turn  of 
phrase,  his  dialectical  skill  (the  Christians  never  once 
score  a  point  against  him  in  debatej,  his  suppleness  of 
behaviour,  united  with  an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  his 
passionate  extremes  of  emotion  and  utterance,  his  sense 
of  kinship  with  his  tribe  and  duty  to  his  religion,  his 
hatred  of  levity,  his  sense  of  his  wrongs,  and  the 
aspiration  it  brings  after  a  finer  justice — these  and 
every  other  individual  trait  as  it  comes  into  Shake- 
speare's text  acquire  from  M.  Moscovich  a  touch  of 
race  the  more  prevailing  for  being  instinctive  and  not 
deliberately  assumed.    And  we  feel  how  these  things, 
none  of  them  villainous,  have  under  oppression  made 
a  villain.    It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  the  result  of 
this  faithful  and  forthright  presenting  of  the  character 
is  to  make  us  realize  more   than  ever   before  how 
twisted  a  thing  is  the  mind  of  this  tormented  Hebrew, 
and   at   the   same   time   to   recognise    his  common 
humanity  with  ourselves.      M.  Moscovich  does  more 
for  Shylock  by  presenting  him  as  he  is  than  Henry 
Irving  did  by  romancing  about  him.      No  Shylock  of 
our  generation  has  ever  uttered  the  great  speech  of  the 
play  "Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes,  etc."  (taking  it  in  its 
dramatic  context,  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  in  litera- 
ture) with  one-tenth  of  the  force  with  which  it  comes 
from  M.  Moscovich.      That  a  few  minutes  later  he 
should  be  dancing  in  grotesque  triumph  with  Tubal  to 
hear  of  Antonio's  losses  at  sea  only  adds  to  its  force. 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  behaviour  was  perhaps  more  beauti- 
ful, but  only  in  the  very  superficial  sense  in  which  we 
think  of  Tennyson's  '  Ulysses  '  as  being  more  beautiful 
than  Browning's  '  Childe  Roland.'    If  you  can  really 
believe  such  a  thing  to-day,  we  must  regretfully  assume 
that  Benedetto  Croce  has  lived  in  vain. 


SIR  KENELM  DIGBY  (1603-1665). 

IT  was  a  hot  night  in  August  this  year,  and  we  had 
been  debating  the  Profiteering  Bill,  that  quack 
remedy  for  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  was  in 
my  own  proper  senses  when  I  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  walk,  for  a  little  fresh  air,  to  this  very  office 
of  The  Saturday  Review,  and  here  to  correct  a  proof 
of  an  article  for  the  coming  issue.  Like  a  Courtier  of 
Charles  II.,  I  was  carrying  my  Butler  in  my  pocket — if 
ever  a  party  was  laughed  out  of  court  (and  Court)  it 
was  the  Puritans  by  '  Hudibras  ' — and  had  been  read- 
ing the  lines  in  which  he  laughs  at  the  quacks  of  the 
age,  who  "Cure  warts  and  corns  with  application  Of 
medicines  to  th'  imagination."  Rejoiced  at  the 
crushing  of  a  quack,  I  was  repeating,  as  I  sat  down, 
the  lines  aloud,  when  a  shadow  fell  upon  my  desk, 
and,  looking  up,  I  beheld  a  handsome  man  "  in  a  Van- 
dyke habit,"  as  our  eighteenth  century  ancestors  had  it, 
whose  features  resembled  those  of  my  friend  Sir  Kings- 
ley  Wood,  M.P.  He  looked  at  me  sternly,  and  said, 
"  Would  you  mock,  Sir,  at  the  wisdom  of  the  learned, 
and  limit  the  power  of  Heaven  to  your  base  human 
thoughts?  " 

In  great  surprise  I  asked  him  whether  sympathetic 
medicine  were  not  as  dead  as  astrology,  to  which  he 
replied,  "  How,  Sir,  know  you  not  that  to  remove 
warts  you  have  but  to  wash  the  hands  in  an  empty 
basin  wherein  the  moon  shines,  for  that  moonshine 
will  have  humidity  enough  to  cleanse  the  hands,  be- 
cause of  the  star  from  which  it  is  derived?    And  would 


you  mock  at  the  divine  science,  being  born,  lead-pate 
that  you  are,  under  the  leaden  influence  of  Saturn?  " 

Then  I  knew  my  man,  and  rose  to  greet  him.  "  Sir 
Kcnelm  Digby,  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "newly  come  forth 
from  his  house  opposite,  in  Covent  Garden.*  Pardon 
me,  Sir;  I  believe  that  love  can  laugh  at  what  it  rever- 
ences out  of  pure  delight  and  certainty  of  its  truth." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  says  he,  "  your  apology  hath  merit 
and  ingenuity,  if  it  be  not  rather  that  curiosa  felicitas 
of  which  the  critic  speaks,  which  hath  enabled  you  llnis 
to  turn  the  edge  of  my  wrath.  But  to  the  reason  of 
my  visit.  You  are,  Sir,"  says  he,  "a  Norwich  man, 
I  believe,  and  one  that  admires  good  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  upon  whose  treatise  entitled  '  Religio 
Medici  '  I  wrote  some  animadversions  not  wholly 
unknown  to  you.  A  good  man  he  was,  and  given  to 
droll  mightily,  as  you  may  see  from  his  'Vulgar 
Errors,'  that  collection  of  curious  wisdom  and  (as  I 
think)  of  over-incredulity.  Aye,  a  learned  man,  too, 
and  one  that  cared  for  the  things  of  the  body  as  well 
as  the  mind.  Here  be  two  recipes,  the  one  for 
Soused  Herring — I  observe,  Sir,  that  you  have  it  not 
in  your  book  upon  them — the  other  for  a  Smoothening 
Quiddany  of  Quinces,  the  which  come,  both  of  them, 
from  my  'Closet  Opened,'  a  goodly  book  upon  mat- 
ters culinary." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  begged  him  to 
tell  me  something  of  his  life. 

"Gladly,"  says  he,  "for  mine  have  been  no  inad- 
venturous  years.  My  father,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
lost  his  head  for  his  complicity, — most  innocent  com- 
plicity, if  such  a  thing  there  be — with  the  Wicked  Plot 
that  was  to  have  blown  up  King  and  Parliament.  I 
was  but  young  when  I  went  to  Oxford,  and  scarce 
seventeen  when  they  sent  me  on  the  Grand  Tour  to 
make  me  forget  my  dearest  Lady;  and,  if  the  love  of 
a  Queen  could  have  done  so,  it  was  offered  me  at  Paris 
by  the  French  King's  mother.  'Twas  in  Florence, 
whither  I  went  to  escape  her,  that  I  met  the  Friar  that 
gave  me  the  secret  of  the  Powder  of  Sympathy,  with 
which  I  have  made  so  many  cures;  and  from  Florence 
I  passed  into  Spain  to  the  service  of  King  Charles — the 
Prince,  as  he  then  was — who  was  trying  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta.  And  at  the  Spanish  Court  I 
met  a  Benedictine  father  that  taught  a  deaf  mute  to 
speak  by  watching  the  movement  of  the  lips,  in  the 
which  our  Prince  showed  himself  mightily  interested. 
And  so  home,  where  it  pleased  King  James  to  knight 
me,  and  (for  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  naked 
steel)  well-nigh  to  put  my  eye  out  withal  when  he 
would  touch  my  shoulder.  Then  I  married,  but  after 
some  few  years  I  was  again  for  action,  and  sailed  from 
Deal  with  two  ships  and  my  letters  of  marque  to  put 
down  the  Venetians  that  hurt  our  Levant  trade. 
'Never,'  wrote  Mr.  Howell  afterwards,  'never  do  I 
remember  to  have  read  or  heard  that  those  huge 
Galeazzoes  of  St.  Mark  were  beaten  afore,'  and  Dutch 
and  Spanish  ships  were  meat  for  me,  as  for  my  royal 
master.  Nor  was  my  search  for  antiquities  without 
avail;  my  lord  Arundel  himself  hath  envied  my  poor 
pieces.  They  were  busy  and  stirring  times;  and 
when  I  returned  to  England,  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  curing  diseases  with  my  Powder  of  Sym- 
pathy, and  of  bites  from  mad  dogs  with  another  rare 
draught.  You  that  have  mad  dogs  in  England  now, 
you  should  have  this  tried  forthwith.  Take  a  quart 
of  Ale  and  a  dram  of  Treacle,  an  handful  of  Rue  and  a 
spoonful  of  Shavings  or  Filings  of  Tin.  Boil  these 
together  till  the  half  be  consumed,  and  take  of  what 
is  left  two  spoonfuls  in  the  morning  and  at  night, 
cold.     'Tis  excellent  for  Man  or  Beast." 

I  promised  to  send  the  recipe  to  Mr.  Home  Secretary 
Shortt,  and  begged  for  further  information  about  the 
Powder  of  Sympathy. 

"Oh,"  says  he,  "let  me  tell  you  this  is  a  rare 
remedy,  and  many  have  cause  to  bless  the  day  I 
heard  of  it  from  the  worthy  Carmelite  in  Florence, 
that  got  it  in  the  far  parts  of  the  East.  Powdered 
Vitriol  it  was,  and  to  call  out  its  powers  you  must  take 

#The  National  Sporting  Club,  43,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  now 
stands  on  the  site. 
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a  bandage  from  the  wound,  lay  it  in  water  in  which 
the  powder  was  dissolved,  and  the  wound  would  forth- 
with heal.  There  was  Mr.  Howell,  that  had  a  sore 
wound  in  his  hand  from  parting  two  friends  that 
would  have  fought;  surgeons  were  all  in  vain,  but 
when  the  bloody  garter  that  had  bound  his  hand  was 
laid  in  the  basin  with  the  powder  he  (being  in  my 
study)  called  out,  '  I  know  not  what  ails  me,  but  I 
find  that  I  feel  no  more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  pleas- 
ing kind  of  freshness,  as  it  were  a  wet,  cold  napkin, 
did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the 
inflammation  that  tormented  me  before. '  And  I  bade 
him  cast  away  all  his  plasters,  and  only  to  keep  the 
wound  clean,  in  a  moderate  temper  betwixt  heat  and 
cold.  But  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the 
water  and  set  it  to  dry,  and  forthwith  Mr.  Howell's 
servant  came  running  to  say  that  his  master  was  in 
sore  pain,  and  the  heat  such  as  if  his  hand  were  betwixt 
coals  of  fire ;  I  put  the  garter  into  the  water  again,  and 
lo,  the  pain  departed,  and  in  the  space  of  five  or  six 
days  the  wound  was  healed. ' ' 

With  this  Sir  Kenelm's  voice  grew  dim  in  my  ears, 
and  I  heard  only  a  word  now  and  again.  He  seemed 
to  be  telling  me  to  look  at  his  tract  '  Of  Bodies,'  at  his 
'  Observation  on  the  Faery  Queen,'  at  his  '  Letters 
and  Discourses  on  Religion  ' — especially  at  that  he 
translated  from  Albertus  Magnus ;  but  I  could  keep 
awake  no  longer,  and  when  he  began  to  describe  his 
Observations  upon  '  Religio  Medici,'  I  could  hear  no 
more,  though  as  a  Norwich  man  I  felt  an  especial  in- 
terest in  it. 

Well,  this  is  all  that  happened,  and  I  woke  an  hour 
later  to  find  myself  sitting  cramped  enough  at  the  Sub- 
Editor's  table,  with  the  proof  that  I  had  come  to  cor- 
rect lying  virgin  before  me  and  a  strong  desire  to  try 
the  Soused  Herring,  if  not  the  Powder  of  Sympathy, 
next  time  I  had  a  wounded  friend  to  dinner.  Mean- 
time "  the  empty  basin  wherein  the  moon  shines  "  shall 
be  placed  at  the  service  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  to 
assist  in   the  efficient  operation  of  his  Profiteering  Act. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  HIS  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Balfour's  armchair  was  sold  by  auction  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot  for  ^54. 

Assiduo  cathedram  tandem  Cicerone  vacantem, 

Vendere  vult  praeco  callidus.  Ecquis  emit? 
Vade  age ;  relliquiae  non  sunt,  me  judice,  tanti. 
Haec  cathedra  est  hominis  pars.    Ego  nullus  emo. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

JUSTICE    TO    THE  LOYAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  a  voluntary  worker  in  the  great  railway 
strike,  will  you  grant  me  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
space  to  appeal  to  the  public  to  extend  a  substantial 
recognition  to  the  railway  employees  whose  honesty 
and  loyalty  made  them  withstand  all  the  efforts  to 
induce  them  to  break  their  contracts  and  join  in  the 
great  "  Anarchist  Conspiracy  "  to  coerce  the  com- 
munity by  "  Prussian  "  f rightfulness. 

It  was  this  honesty  and  loyalty  which  saved  the 
country  from  a  hideous  disaster. 

Without  the  help  and  instruction  of  the  loyal 
workers,  we  voluntary  amateurs,  however  willing, 
could  not  have  worked  with  sufficient  effectiveness  to 
save  the  situation,  and  it  will  be  a  shameful  thing  if  the 
nation,  which  was  saved  by  their  efforts,  now  leaves  the 
loyalists,  without  any  substantial  recognition  of  the 
debt  we  owe  them,  to  the  revenge  of  the  Anarchist 
conspirators,  who  are  to  receive  no  punishment  for 
their  crime,  and  who  openly  boast  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  coercing  the  Government  into  giving  way  to 
them. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  agree  that  the  conspirators  will  work  peace- 
ably alongside  the  loyalists,  but  no  agreements  seem  to 
bind  these  men,  and  besides  there  are  many  ways  of 
harassing  and  annoying  those  whom  they  arc  taught 


to  hate  and  despise,  besides  refusing  to  work  with 
them. 

There  are  probably  plenty  of  sufficient  reasons  to 

prevent  the  companies — practically  the  Government  

properly  rewarding  the  loyalists,  to  whom  we  all  owe 
so  much,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  indepen- 
dent public  from  stepping  in  and  doing  the  right  thing. 

If  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  willing 
to  take  a  little  trouble  in  this  matter,  would  send  me 
their  names,  a  committee  could  be  formed  and  a  sen- 
sible and  businesslike  scheme  prepared. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  Walker. 

P.S. — One  of  my  suggestions  is  the  issue  of  a  badge 
to  every  loyalist,  in  addition  to  a  money  payment,  the 
badges  to  porters  having  a  marked  and  distinctive 
colour,  and  that  the  public  be  earnestly  asked  to  give 
no  tips  to  any  porter  who  does  not  produce  this  dis- 
tinctly coloured  badge. 


68,  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.2. 
13th  October, 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  PATRIOTISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  greatest  war  in  history  has  been  waged 
and  won.  Of  the  price  paid  by  the  losers  there  is  no 
need  to  speak,  but  even  for  a  large  section  of  the 
winners — the  taxpaying  classes — victory  spells  bereave- 
ment, beggary  and  humiliation. 

Aristocracy,  to  use  the  academic  word,  is  under  a 
cloud  just  now — a  cloud  of  poison  gas  engendered  by 
revolution  and  anarchy — and  whether  it  will  survive, 
or  revive,  anywhere,  is  very  doubtful.  This  is  the 
cruellest  irony  of  fate,  since,  as  you  allowed  me  to 
point  out  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
the  aristocracies  of  the  various  countries  at  war,  every- 
where suffered  the  most  appalling  losses  and  accepted 
them  unflinchingly  as  sacrifices  demanded  by  pa-  1 
triotism.  In  return  for  all  their  sacrifices  of  sons  and 
fortunes  the  leisured  classes — by  whom  honour  and 
country  are  held  dearer  than  life — are  everywhere  de- 
rided, and  in  most  countries  are  In  process  of  being 
destroyed.  The  war  justified  fully  and  completely  the 
theory  of  aristocracy — the  theory  of  an  hereditary  lead- 
ing class — but  in  justifying  itself  aristocracy  has  com- 
mitted political  and  economic  suicide.  In  other  words, 
aristocracy  has  been  "  hoist  with  its  own  petard  " — 
slain  by  its  overwee/iing  attachment  to  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  Patriotism.  - 

This  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  patriotism  is 
worth  while,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,    whether  the 
fact  that  Socialism  has  been  wonderfully  fostered  by 
the  war,  and  that  Socialism  in  its  essence   is  non-na- 
tional and  international,  does  not  point  to  the  necessity 
of  our  devoting  ourselves — we  who  have  anything  to  I 
lose — to  the  protection  of  our  personal  freedom  and  our  j 
property  instead  of  fritting  our  energies  away  in  con-  ] 
oern  for  the  empire,  the  dynasty  and  the  flag? 

If,  as  most  people  believe  ,  aristocracy — the  principle 
of  hereditary  duty — has  been  stricken  beyond  hope  ol 
recovery,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  is  felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis.  H  has  not  perished  from  sloth  and 
luxury,  but  from  a  sense  of  patriotism  so  keen  that 
there  is  scarce  a  noble  family  of  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  but  has  given  freely  and 
eagerly,  not  merely  of  its  own  substance,  but  of  its 
sons.  Even  the  demagogues  who  derided  and  de- 
nounced the  "  idle  rich  "  before  the  war  with  such  a 
wealth  of  vituperation  must  now  admit  that  aristocracy 
may  claim  the  same  epitaph  as  has  immortalised  the 
memory  of  La  Tour  d'Auvcrgne,  the  first  Grenadier  of 
France'—"  Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honour." 

With  the  House  of  Lords  moribund  and  the  Ciown 
bereft  of  all  political  power — some  social  influence  it  is 
still  allowed  to  possess  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prime 
Minister — it  is  useless  lor  us  in  England  to  talk  any 
longer  about  our  "  glorious  Constitution  "  ;  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  concentrate  on  the  preservation  of  such 
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ragments  of  individual  freedom  and,  of  such  limited 
ight  of  private  property  as  still  survives.  This  we 
an  best  do,  not  by  troubling  about  the  hereditary 
>rinciple,  or  the  monarchical  principle,  or  the  Estab- 
ished  Church,  but  by  appealing  to  the  love  of  liberty 
md  the  sense  of  justice  which  still  linger  in  the  recesses 
if  the  average  Englishman's  heart,  however  much  they 
nav  be  overlaid  and  obscured  by  war  bitterness  and 
ocial  jealousy.  It  is,  I  submit,  still  possible  to  re- 
onstitute  Conservatism  on  an  individualistic  basis,  if 
»nlv  we  recognise  in  the  first  place  what  institutions 
ire  self-condemned,  and  therefore  cannot  be  usefully 
lefended,  and,  in  the  second  place,  clear  our  policy  of 
verv  taint  of  militarism. 

Few  Conservatives,  I  fancy,  understand  how  great 
5  the  bitterness  with  which  our  compulsory  heroes 
egard  militarism  of  any  sort,  and  their  determination 
o  have  revenge  upon  those  whom  they  suspect  of  a 
eaning  towards  conscription.  The  iron  of  compulsion 
las  entered  into  their  souls,  and  the  fact  that  they 
annot  openly  declare  their  indignation  at  being  com- 
piled to  fight  against  their  wills  only  makes  them  the 
nore  resentful. 

In  spite  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  soldier's 
»av  the  armv  is  very  far  from  popular,  if  we  may  judge 
rom  the  desperate  efforts  to  promote  recruiting  by 
neans  of  highly  coloured  advertisements.  The  most 
ittractive  of  these  tells  us  that  "  The  army  is  not  all 
vork  " — a  statement  which  employers  know  to  their 
:ost  is  absolutely  true.  Indeed,  if  the  posters  said  that 
he  army  of  tcnday  is  largely  "shirk,"  it  would  be 
mtting  the  case  moderately,  since  in  too  many  military 
mits  it  seems  to  be  held  that  the  army  should  be  the 
oafers'  paradise. 

To  conclude,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  unpatriotic, 

would  reiterate  that  Imperialism  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Knne,  and  that  instead  of  troubling  about  a  strong 
iavv  and  a  strong  army,  we  should  concern  ourselves 
nainly  with  our  domestic  foes,  who  are  a  hundred  times 
nore  dangerous  than  all  the  Germans,  Frenchmen  and 
Yankees  put  together.  Most  people  think  that  the 
'  settlement  "  of  the  railway  strike  was  a  defeat  for 
he  men,  but  they  regard  it  in  a  very  different  light — 
•ide  the  Daily  Herald— and  believe  that  by  vindicating 
he  Trade  Union  right  to  break  contracts  without  in- 
:urring  penalties  thev  have  aided  in  the  final  triumph 
>f  the  privileged  masses  over  the  taxpaying  asses  of 
his  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 
13th  October,  1919. 

WAR  OFFICE  MANNERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  protest 
igainst  what  you  correctly  call  the  cold  and  callous 
Way  in  which  the  War  Office  have  communicated  to  the 
relatives  of  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  the  fact 
that  the  nation  has  awarded  them  a  gratuity.  The 
-old  and  callous  words,  applied  to  one  of  my  two  dead 
-.ons,  cut  me  to  the  quick.  Following  your  interven- 
lion  may  we  hope  that  the  officials  of  the  War  Office 
Will,  as  you  say,  mend  their  manners,  adopt  some  such 
sympathetic  formula  as  you  have  suggested,  and  spare 
>'ther  bereaved  families  to  whom  they  may  write  the 
pain  which  their  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  have 
inflicted  on  mine  and  many  more? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  Balmforth. 

"JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  —I  have  just  received  Thk  Saturday  Review 
r-ontnining  Mr.  Wade's  letter  in  answer  to  your  article 
"The  Americans  in  Paris."  No  doubt  by  this  time 
you  will  have  had  many  replies  to  his  letter  :  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber. I  am  glad  Mr.  Wade  docs  not  deny  us  a  sense  of 
humour.    The  possession  of  that  allows  us  to  perceive 


the  existence  in  his  letter  of  many  of  the  sins  hurled  at 
the  heads  of  Englishmen.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
Mr.  Wade — who  I  hope  is  not  a  typical  American — has 
not  this  advantage. 

Perhaps,  too,  our  transatlantic  critic  is  in  ignorance 
of  the  three  following  facts  :  — 

(1)  That  it  was  the  failure  of  American  staff  work 
that  necessitated  the  breaking  off  of  the  offensive  in 
Lorraine  begun  by  the  attack  on  St.  Mihel. 

(2)  That  the  American  commissariat  broke  down,  and 
that  we — the  despised  English — had  to  replace  most 
of  the  horses  eaten  by  the  Americans  when  their  proper 
rations  were  not  forthcoming. 

(3)  That  the  moral  of  some  of  the  American  divisions 
was  so  doubtful  that  British  troops  had  to  be  inter- 
spersed with  them. 

The  above  are  facts  :  The  following  are  deductions 
from  them,  and  others,  that  have  been  made  by  many  : 

(a)  Japan  has  nothing  to  fear  from  America. 

(b)  America  only  came  into  the  war  as  that  course 
seemed  to  her  more  profitable  than  remaining  neutral. 

(c)  The  result  of  the  war  has  shown  her  financial 
acumen  to  he  correct  to  an  immoral  extent. 

One  might  continue  almost  indefinitely,  but  I  hope 
these  few  lines  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  America 
did  certainlv  not  win  the  war.  The  presence  of  her 
troops  no  doubt  hastened  the  end.  That  we  should 
eventually  have  won  without  them  though,  even  the 
Germans,  I  expect,  would  admit.  They — the  Germans 
— were  much  more  correct  in  their  valuation  of  the 
Americans  than  the  Allies. 

As  regards  American  manners,  all  I  need  say  is  that 
my  experience  of  them  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  privileges  of  patients  in  a  British  hospital  to  which 
an  American  officer  was  admitted. 

I  was  in  Paris  myself  recently,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
uncouth  behaviour  of  many  Americans,  and  the  natural 
French — and  English — resentment. 

Mr.  Wade  will,  I  hope,  consider  this  letter  quite  free 
from  innuendo.  Perhaps  he  will  find  it  too  plain 
spoken.  Most  Englishmen  will  endorse  it,  and  many 
Americans  too,  I  feel  sure,  when  they  read  it  in  con- 
junction with  their  compatriots'  ravings. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  B.  Fyldes. 

Rawal  Pindi,  India. 
Sept.  11,  1919. 

SEPTEMBER  IN  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  I  was  in  Ireland  last  month  I  read  a 
most  interesting  book,  detailing  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  the  country,  entitled  '  LTrlande  enne- 
mie  .  .  .  ?'  by  Monsieur  R.  C.  Escouflaire,  pub- 
lished by  Messieurs  Payot  et  Cie,  106,  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  Paris.  It  is  an  excellently  fair  book,  which 
should  be  translated,  and  everybody  interested  in  polit- 
ical economy  would  be  well  advised  to  read  it.  I  am 
hoping  that  it  may  be  used  for  propaganda  work. 
Arguments  are  presented  in  it  from  all  points  of  view, 
and,  after  a  most  careful  statement  of  the  case  for  and 
against  her  entering  into  the  war,  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  author  is,  that  by  her  conduct  Ireland 
tried  to  stab  France  in  the  back. 

The  strike  of  waiters  which  some  time  ago  caused 
all  hotels  in  Dublin  to  close,  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
managers  were  defeated  :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  thev  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business 
as  successfully  in  the  future  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Domestic  service  is  probablv  a  greater  difficulty  in 
Ireland  than  even  in  England,  and  the  story  goes  that 
at  one  well-known  Irish  bathing-place  devoted  to  ladies, 
when  a  jobless  "  general  "  was  reported  to  be  having 
a  dip,  there  was  an  immediate  plunge  of  maidless 
mistresses,  and  that  the  strongest  swimmer  landed  her 
in  the  water. 

Irish  farmers  especially  are  continuing  to  amass 
large  fortunes;  this  is  the  best  flax-harvest  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  country  is  the  profiteers'  paradise. 
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The  old  life  is  being  resumed,  and  again  to  the  fore 
are  gaiety  and  sport,  and  religion  and  politics.  The 
Dublin  Horse  Show  has  been  revived,  and,  in  this  year 
of  peace,  it  has  been  more  popular  and  successful  than 
ever. 

On  Sunday,  September  7th,  at  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning,  eighteen  soldiers  of  the  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry  were  about  to  attend  service  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  when,  just  as  they  were  passing  in  single  file 
through  the  door,  "  carrying  their  rifles,"  three  motor 
cars  dashed  up  with  an  attacking  party,  presumably 
Sinn  Feiners,  who  opened  fire  upon  the  soldiers  with 
revolvers    at  point-blank  range,    overpowered  them, 
seized  their  rifles  and  escaped  in  the  cars,  leaving  a 
corporal  killed    outright,    and    three    soldiers  badly 
wounded.    When  the  police  had  obtained  motor  cars 
in  an  attempt  to  follow  the  attacking  party,  they  found 
that  the  road  had  been  blocked  with  trees,  and  thus  the 
murderers  escaped  scot  free.    All  this  took  place  in  a 
populous  Irish  town,  in  broad  daylight,  on  a  Sunday 
•  morning,  and  when  innocent  men  were  entering  a  place 
of  worship;  yet  popular  sentiment,  or  popular  fear, 
enabled  the  outrage  to  be  enacted  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   The  Coroner's  jury  found  that  the  killing  of  the 
unfortunate  soldier  had  been  committed  without  pre- 
meditation,  and  therefore,   that  it  was  not  murder, 
notwithstanding  the  felling  of  the  trees  to  assist  the 
occupants  of  the  three  motor  cars  to  escape,  and  the 
obvious  sympathy,  or  cowardice  and  apathy,  of  the 
people,  for,  when  Corporal  Hutson  rushed  down  the 
street  looking  for  a  doctor,  doors  were  shut  in  his  face. 
The  troops  were  naturally  furious  with  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  and  they  broke,  the  same  evening,  some  of 
their  windows.       On  the  Tuesday,  a  meeting  of  the' 
townspeople  was  called  in  the  Urban  District  Council 
Offices,  the  Vice-Chairman    presiding,    and  Colonel 
Dobbs,     R.E.,    the   officer   commanding   the  troops, 
attended  the  proceedings.  His  statement  is  well  worth}' 
of  consideration.     In  addressing  the  meeting,  he  said 
that  the  proceedings  and  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  Court 
on  the  previous  day  were  perfectlv  absurd.     Here  was 
a  case  where  a  party  of  soldiers  were  parading  to 
church,  with  rifles  which  were  unloaded,  and  one  man 
was  shot  dead,  and  yet  the  jury  had  not  had  the  pluck 
to  say  straight  out  that  it  was  "  murder."    The  sol- 
diers on  the  Monday  night  after  the  verdict  had  risen 
in  their  indignation,  and  done  damage  to  the  town, 
and  the  Chairman  asked  Colonel  Dobbs  if  the  verdict 
of  the  Coroner's  jury  was  the  reason  why  the  soldiers 
broke  the  windows.     "  Yes,"  replied  Colonel  Dobbs, 
"  do  you  think  that  soldiers  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
take  no  notice?    You  seem  to  think  that  you  can  do 
what  you  like,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  make  no 
reprisals."     He  pointed  out  that  not  a  man,  woman 
or  child  had  had  the  pluck  to  come  forward  and  give 
assistance.       "  You  have  got  no  industry,   you  are 
simplv  living  on  the  Army,  and,  but  for  them,  you 
would  be  taking  in  each  other's  washing.    When  this 
thing  happens,  and  you  lose  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few 
thousand,  pounds,  you  come  and  cry  for  protection." 
(t  is  unfortunate  that  the  Times  gave  a  very  meagre 
account  of  the  Fermoy  outrage. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  there  were  a  scheme  of  sur- 
render in  the  air,  as  if  some  form  of  Home  Rule  were 
to  be  offered  again  as  a  sop  to  the  wretches  who  commit 
these  awful  crimes.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  Irish  are  any  more  qualified  now  than 
they  have  ever  been  for  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  I  will  call  "  Home  Rule."  To  propose 
some  new  scheme  is  merely  to  continue  the  procedure 
of  all  Governments,  first  a  policy  of  strength,  and  then 
a  policy  of  weakness.  A  spectator  sees  most  of  I  he 
game  ! 

The  above  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  many  out- 
rages lhat  are  being  perpetrated  in  Ireland,  for  almost 
weekly  one  reads  of  base  attacks  upon  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, and  men  are  shot  when  their  backs  arc 
turned,  and  witnesses  are  afraid  to  give  evidence. 

Earlier  in  the  month  there;  was  a  scene  of  w  ild  con- 
fusion and  disorder  over  the  election  of  a  rate-collector 
lor  Tipperary,  and  the  Limerick  Council  Chamber  was 
Wrecked  bv  the  friends  of  one  of  the  candidates,  who 


found  that  the  voting  was  going  against  their  nominee. 
Are  such  electors  fit  for  self-government?  Then  again, 
intimidation  is  rife.  I  myself  saw  in  the  main  street, 
near  the  Royal  Marine  Hotel,  and  perhaps  200  yards 
from  the  landing-stage  of  Kingstown,  four  or  five 
young  fellows,  who  received  high  wages  for  the  work, 
standing  outside  the  door  of  a  shop  distributing  leaflets, 
of  which  I  have  two  in  my  possession,  and  trying  to 
prevent  customers  from  dealing  with  the  occupants, 
two  constables  watching  them  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  With  intimidation,  there  is  also  compul- 
sion; for  instance,  at  a  branch  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Transport  and  General  Workers'  Union  a  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  requesting  farmers  in  a  cer- 
tain district  to  allow  a  certain  master  of  hounds  to  hunt 
over  their  lands,  or  otherwise  35  labourers  and  their 
families  would  be  out  of  employment. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Labour  Party,  on  this 
side  of  the  channel,  should  interfere  in  Irish  politics.. 
At  the  closing  session  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
at  Glasgow  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Congress 
viewed  with  alarm  the  situation  in  Ireland,  "  where 
every  demand  of  the  people  for  freedom  is  met  by 
military  rule,"  and  that  it  re-affirmed  its  belief  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  Irish  question  was  "  self-deter- 
mination," by  which  the  Irish  people  could  work  out 
their  own  emancipation.  The  probability  is  that  the 
majority  of  those  present  at  the  Congress  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  Ireland,  its  history,  or  its  present 
condition.  What  is  needed  is  a  special  study  of  the 
Irish  question,  and  a  study  would  be  much  assisted 
by  a  perusal  of  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred 
already.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  were 
at  the  Congress,  in  the  first  place,  that  military  rule  is 
not  employed  in  Ireland  to  suppress  "  every  demand 
of  the  people  for  freedom,"  but  it  is  being  used,  as 
the  Irish  Times  has  pointed  out  over  and  over  again, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  Irish  life  and  pro- 
perty, against  a  widespread  campaign  of  murder  and 
outrage.  It  may  be  asked,  what  is  meant  by  self- 
determination?  Ireland  could  have  had  self-determina- 
tion long  ago.  The  latest  instance  of  its  rejection  was 
after  the  Irish  Convention,  and  now,  whatever  may  be 
offered  bv  any  Government,  nothing  short  of  absolute 
separation  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  satisfy  the 
Irish  people  as  represented  by  their  Sinn  Fein  leaders. 
Will  it  be  believed  by  the  Labour  Partv  that,  when  I 
was  in  Dublin,  I  was  informed  by  a  distinguished  officer 
who  has  come  back  with  glory  and  decorations  from 
the  war,  that  that  day  he  had  spoken  with  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  whose  name  was  written 
down  on  a  Sinn  Fein  list,  as  fifteenth  in  order  for 
assassination,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  the  man. 
T  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Irish  Constabulary  are  now 
to  be  armed  with  revolvers  and  hand-grenades,  with 
which  to  defend  themselves  against  cowardly  assassins. 

There  is  only  one  duty  of  the  Government,  and  that 
is  the  vindication  of  the  law  :  for  the  immediate  choice 
lies  not  between  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and 
local  government,  but  between  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  and  anarchy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lees  Knowi.es. 

Carlton  Club. 

CLERICAL  STIPENDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Sir,  —  In  the  Edmonton  County  Court,  Judge  Craw- 
ford recently  heard  an  appeal  from  a  London  beneficed 
priest,  and  learning  from  the  evidence  that  the  income 
of  bis  living  was  ^204,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  possible.  What  is  more  sur- 
prising to  the  ordinary  reader  is  that  a  learned  judge 
could  be  so  unlearned,  and  ignorant  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  read  by  the  ordinary 
people  this  may  be  learned  on  almost  any  page.  As  I 
opened  mv  morning  paper  to-day  I  learned  that  a  lately 
departed  cleric  bad  left  his  old  clothes,  to  be  donned 
bv  the  brethren  still  in  the  flesh,  to  whom  tbev  would. 
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distributed  by  the  society  known  as  the  Poor  Clergy 
•lief  Corporation.  I  was  asked  to  send  my  left-off 
ithes  to  this  society,  or  a  similar  one,  some  thirty 
irs  since,  which  means  that  its  existence,  which  is 
itself  a  scandal,  has  continued  for  this  period. 
But  the  need  of  this  society  has  increased,  and  its 
irk  is  now  undertaken  by  private  individuals.  Take 
I  paper  and  you  will  find  scores  of  advertisements 
im  poor  vicars  or  their  wives,  for  not  only  clothes, 
t  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Perhaps  our  learned  judges  do  not  read  the  ordinary 
ily  or  Church  papers;  but  the  Saturday  Review, 
t  quite  falling  under  this  head,  may  come  within 
dr  notice.  That  your  readers  may  be  informed  of 
iat  is  generally  known,  and  some  definite  attempt 
ide  to  remove  what  is  openly  called  a  scandal,  is 
:  object  of  my  asking  you  to  find  space  for  this  letter, 
rhere  are  at  the  present  time  about  2,000  livings 
th  net  incomes  under  ^200,  and  there  are  several 
>usand  unbeneficed  clergy  living  on  incomes  less 
in  this.  There  are  a  great  number  of  clergy  be- 
een  60  and  90  years  of  age  who  should  retire,  but 
;  absence  of  any  retiring  pension,  save  the  old  age 
ision  and  the  Union,  makes  this  impossible, 
ft  would  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  efforts  that  have 
:n  made  to  relieve  this  state  of  things.  The 
clesiastical  Commissioners  have  made  special 
ints,  of  £70  in  all,  to  the  clergy  with  incomes  under 
;oo — that  is,  that  some  of  the  clergy  have  received, 
ring  the  past  five  years,  a  sum  less  than  most 
.istant  teachers,  railway  clerks,  and  working  men 
re  received  in  one. 

rhe  Government  also  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  by 
>sing  the  Tithe  Act  of  1918  has  prevented  those 
rgy  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a  depre- 
tion,  from  recouping  themselves.  The  tithe  used  to 
below  £70;  the  Government  have  so  fixed  the  limit 
increase  that  those  who  held  it  at  this  cannot  usually 
t  long  enough  to  make  up  their  loss. 
\  third,  and  perhaps  better  known,  effort  was  the 
sing  of  a  central  fund  of  five  million  pounds,  for 
ich  collections  were  made  in  every  church  by  direc- 

0  of  the  Bishops.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  clerical 
rertv,  and  it  was  naturally  assumed  that  this  would 
the  first  care.  It  is  with  something  of  dismay  we 
iv  hear  that,  on  what  appears  very  good  authority, 
ore  any  of  this  fund  goes  to  the  clergy,  some 
ioo,ooo  is  to  be  spent  on  training  2,000  candidates 

the  ministry. 

1  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  comments  on  this  which 
ve  appeared  in  the  papers,  but  as  the  collection  was 
11  before  the  public,  T  think  the  way  it  has  been  allo- 
:ed  should  also  be  known. 

We  hear,  on  equally  good  grounds,  I  fear,  that 
thing  can  be  done  for  the  clergy  for  two  years.  Those 
us  who  have  lived  on  expectation  unfulfilled  for 
irlv  half  a  century  will  not  be  altogether  surprised, 
is  will  be  the  case  with  my  two  nearest  clerical 
ghbours,  whose  total  years  amount  to  159,  of  which 
1  have  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
gland. 

\  note  that  Punch  has  taken  up  this  matter.  I  trust 
it,  -hould  you  publish  this  letter,  the  poor  estate  of 
:  clergy,  appearing  in  two  of  the  best-known  papers 
the  country,  may  become  sufficiently  understood  to 
woke  a  remedy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

One  of  Them. 

MR.  HARRY  GOSLING'S  PROPOSALS: 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  PERMANENT  JOINT 
COUNCIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gosling's  proposals  for  the  establishment 
a  central  executive  of  labour  have  aroused  consider- 
le  attention,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
tional  interest  it  is  essential  that  both  Capital  and 
hour  should  be  equally  well  organised.  More  than 
it,  f  would  earnestly  advocate  an  extension  of  Mr. 
•slink's  idea  in  the  direction  of  a  supreme  and  per- 


manent joint  council  of  delegated  representatives  of 
employers'  and  workers'  organisations  presided  over 
by  an  impartial  and  non-political  chairman,  formed  on 
the  lines  of  the  Industrial  Council  appointed  by  the 
Government  in  191 1.  That  Council  was  the  first  and 
most  efficient  organisation  ever  created  with  a  view  to 
dealing  with  the  industrial  position  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  with  the  settlement  of  industrial  grievances,  and  in 
the  light  of  what  has  since  occurred  its  being  allowed  to 
lapse  might  almost  be  designated  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
certain  prominent  politicians. 

Instead  of  acting  upon  the  information  contained  in 
the  admirable  report  (see  Blue  Book  CD  6952,  191 3) 
which  the  Council  prepared  after  its  exhaustive  enquiry, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  into  Industrial  Agree- 
ments and  their  observance,  and  drafting  a  bill  embody- 
ing its  recommendations,  the  Government,  with  a  char- 
acteristic lack  of  foresight,  or  from  some  hidden 
motive,  allowed  the  report  to  be  pigeonholed  and  the 
Council  to  lapse. 

If  the  Industrial  Council  had  been  allowed  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  which  it  was  appointed  in  1911,  in  my 
opinion  the  industries  of  the  country  could  have  been 
efficiently  mobilised  for  war  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  industrial  unrest  which  has  been  so  prevalent  would 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  prevented.  The  triple 
alliance  of  the  miners,  railway  men  and  transport 
workers,  all  of  which  were  included  in  the  original  In- 
dustrial Council,  is  not  included  in  the  recently  ap- 
pointed so-called  National  Industrial  Council.  This 
suffices  to  show  the  utter  hopelessness  of  that  body 
being  able  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  present  industrial 
position. 

As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Labour  representatives  who  served  on 
the  original  Industrial  Council  I  have  only  to  recall  the 
all-important  part  played  by  some  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  recent  railway  strike,  which 
I  see  .is  estimated  to  have  involved  a  loss  of 
^50,000,000. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  W.  Macara. 
33,  York  Street,  Manchester, 
October  11,  1919. 

AN  ANGRY  PAPIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  your  animus  against 
the  Roman  Church  is  oerfectly  extraordinary,  and  it  is 
high  time  somebody  at  least,  however  humble,  took  you 
to  task  for  it  :  you  are  only  equalled  in  this  respect  by 
your  contemporary,  equally  bigoted  and  even  more  ridi- 
culous, The  Spectator.  With  a  peculiarly  British  chivalry 
— or  so  it  must  appear  to  the  uninitiated — you  always 
single  out  minorities,  such  as  the  Irish  or  Canadian 
Catholics,  for  your  abuse  ;  and  though  you  speak  guard- 
edly of  "priests"  and  "hierarchy"  your  Protestant 
bigotry  and  hatred  of  our  most  holy  religion  is  only  too 
clearly  manifest.  It  is  possible  to  comment  adversely 
on  the  clergy  of  another  Communion  without  offending 
against  all  the  canons  of  good  taste.  I  really  must  beg 
of  you  in  future  to  be  a  little  more  charitable,  as  your 
attitude  renders  your  paper  almost  unreadable  to  an 
open-minded  Roman  Catholic.  "It  isn't  the  things 
you  say,  but  the  way  you  say  them  that  matters,"  and 
these  prehistoric  and  provincial  prejudices  are  really  be- 
coming quite  intolerable. 

Yours,  etc., 

Papalino. 

P.S. — I  particularly  refer  to  your  number  of  the  8th 
of  March  of  this  year,  with  its  feminine  attack  on 
Quebec,  and  the  letter  from  a  Canadian  Senator  ans- 
wering your  "extremely  malignant  article  "  of  January 
the  4th,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  read. 

fWe  have  no  animosity  against  individual  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  the  policy  of  that  Church, 
which  is  anti-British  throughout  the  world,  that  we  are 
afraid  of,  and  for  that  reason  we  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Eric  Drummond.  —  Ed.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 

THE  RIVALS. 

Bolingbroke  and  Walpole.    By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M. 
Robertson.    Fisher  Unwin.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  misleading,  for  out 
of  256  pages  Bolingbroke  disappears  on  page  82. 
This  is  perhaps  a  fair  distribution  of  space,  if  the  work 
be  considered  as  historical  narrative,  for  Bolingbroke 
was  in  power  for  three,  and  Walpole  for  over  twenty 
years.  But  as  a  judicial  comparison  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  first  five  lustres  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  book  is  lop-sided,  for  Boling- 
broke was  a  more  complex  personality  than  Walpole, 
and  was  an  author  and  philosopher  as  well  as  a  states- 
man. Gladstone  was  in  office  about  twenty-six  years, 
and  Disraeli  about  eight  years.  But  anyone  who 
should  bring  out  a  volume  entitled  '  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
stone,' and  give  Gladstone  three  times  as  much  space 
as  Disraeli  would  to-day  be  laughed  at.  In  truth  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  has  written  nothing  more  than  an 
account  of  the  history  of  England  during  the  years 
between  1710  and  1741.  No  one  can  make  this  period 
uninteresting ;  but  it  has  been  written  down  to  the 
bone ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  Mr.  Robertson 
gives  us  no  fresh  lights.  That  was  doubtless  impos- 
sible :  but  we  did  expect  that  so  clever  a  man  would 
have  shown  some  originality,  if  not  impartiality,  in 
dealing  with  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  temper- 
aments and  the  fortunes  of  these  two  men,  who  were 
surely  born  to  be  enemies.  We  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Robertson,  a  subordinate  member  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  1910  Government,  takes  good  care  that  the 
Tory  dogs  shall  have  the  worst  of  it,  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  that  is  all.  He  has  said  nothing  about 
Bolingbroke  that  has  not  been  better  said  by  Bagehot ; 
and  he  has  said  nothing  about  Walpole  that  has  not 
been  at  least  as  well  said  by  Coxe,  by  Macaulay,  and 
by  Lord  Morley.  The  task  is  an  easy  one,  if  a  writer 
is  content  to  repeat  the  records.  Attacking  Boling- 
broke is  a  slaying  of  the  slain,  for  he  has  no  serious 
defender,  except  Mr.  Sichel,  whose  party  feelings  are 
so  warm,  and  whose  loyalty  to  his  hero  is  so  exuberant, 
that  the  defence  is  not  so  effective  as  it  might  have 
been,  if  shorter.  As  Halifax  was  fond  of  saying,  "a 
long  defence  is  seldom  a  skilful  one  :  innocence  hath  a 
very  short  style." 

Mr.  Robertson  goes  on  the  opposite  tack  to  Mr. 
Sichel.      He    makes    a     parade    of    his  political 
cynicism.    Bolingbroke  was  no  worse  than  Walpole, 
who  was  no  better  than  Bolingbroke,  and  both  were, 
like  all  politicians,  creatures  of  expedients,  insincere, 
and  more  or  less  corrupt.    We  agree  with  Mr.  Robert- 
son on  the  whole,  though  this  ostentatious  disbelief  in 
party  politicians  comes  with  doubtful  propriety  from 
one  who  has  been  a  member  of  one  Liberal  Government, 
and  possibly  will  belong  to  another.    The  difference  be- 
tween Bolingbroke  and  Walpole  was  one  of  courage  and 
judgment.    Bolingbroke's  judgment  was  as  bad  as  bad 
could  he,  perhaps  because  he  was  what  our  fathers 
used  to  call  "too  jolly  clever  by  half."    He  thought 
that  the  nation  would  like  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and 
they  hated  it.    Then,  as  generally  happens  to  men  who 
are  confronted  with  their  mistakes,  he  got  flurried  and 
lost  his  nerve,  which  late  nights  and  deep  potations  did 
nothing  to  steady.      When  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and 
Somerset  suddenly  appeared  unsummoned  in  the  Cabi- 
net Council,   if  Bolingbroke  had  kept  his  head,  he 
would  have  bade  them  withdraw,  or  arrested  them. 
He  mifjht  then  have  persuaded  the  dying  Oucen  to  give 
him    the    Wliite    Wand,    and    might    either  have 
made  good  terms  with  the  Elector,  or  have  proclaimed 
lames.       But  Bolinirbroke's  courage  failed  him  :  he 
hesitated;  and  the  Dukes  made  Anne  give  the  Wand 
to  Shrewsbury.      That  was  the  end  of  Bolingbroke. 
Walpole  had  "the  horse  sense"  of  a  Norfolk  squire: 
his  judgment  was  almost  infallible,    and  his  courage 
serene.     Mr  had  the  courage  to  buy  largely  of  the 
South  Sea  Stock,  and  the  judgment  to  sell  at  the  top 
nf  the  market.     Both  the  MarlborOUghs  and  Walpole 
marie  a  great  deal  out   of  the    South    Sea  gamble. 


Whether  Bolingbroke's  life  would  have  been  forfeit, 
if  he  had  not  fled,  is  matter  for  speculation.  There 
were  political  executions  in  1715  and  1745.    The  real 
misfortune  for  the  nation  was  the  fact  that  Bolingbroke 
made  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  impossible  and  bound 
up  Toryism  with  a  lost  dynastic  cause  for  over  fifty 
years.      The  name,  by  the  bye,  was  pronounced  and 
often  written  "  Bullingbrook,"  just  as    Boleyn  was 
called  Bullen.      Mr.  Robertson  is  at  his  best  when 
analysing  social  and  economic  conditions  as  affected  by 
Governments,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  lines  on 
which  sectarian  or  religious  and  dynastic  or  political 
quarrels  run,  sometimes  crossing,  sometimes  combin- 
ing, is  informative  and  shrewd.    We  protest  strongly, 
by  the  way,  against  the  first  four  decades  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  being  called  the  Augustan  age  of  Eng- 
land, a  term  which  may  be  much  more  fitly  applied  to 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  whether  we  think  of  literature  or 
politics.    Mr.  Robertson  agrees  with  us  in  this.  For 
he  says  justly  that  "  the  superiorities   of  latter-day 
civilisation  to  that  of  Walpole's  era  are  not  rightly 
to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  character-types,  or  what 
we  broadly  understand  by  '  human  worth. ' 
There  are  millions  of  British  subjects  to-day  of  no  more 
'  worth '    than    the    average    under    the    Georges — 
myriads  of  types  as  trivial,  or  as  inane,  or  as  venomous, 
or  as  gross,  or  as  irrational  as  the  multitude  of  all 
grades  under  George  II.    The  visible  rise,  the  pro- 
gress, in  point  of  quality,  has  been  (1)  in  public  decen- 
cies ;  (2)  in  the  ruling  standards  of  humanity,  alike  in 
public  and  private  relations ;  (3)  in  popular  culture  and 
the  life  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  workers ;  (4)  in  the 
subordination  of  fanaticism  and  the  degree  of  deliver- 
ance from  crass  religion ;  (5)  over  the  whole  field  of 
science;  (6)  over  the  whole  a-sthetic  field — in  the  fine 
arts  and  fine  letters."    That  is  a  comprehensive  and, 
we  think,  a  correct  description  of  progress,  which, 
as  the  writer  says,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any- 
general  transmutation  of  national  character.    If  Mr. 
Robertson's  literary  taste  were  as  good  as  his  social 
analysis,  he  would  have  spared  us  such  an  outrage 
as  saying,  "nothing  is  likely  ever  again  to  make  men 
regard  Pope  and  Thomson  as  great  poets."  Thom- 
son we  give  up  :  but  Pope's  reputation  as  a  poet  has 
been  growing,  not  declining,  of  recent  years. 

THE  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT. 

The  Spirit  of  Russia.  By  T.  G.  Masaryk.  Translated 
by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Allen  &  Unwin.  Two 
vols.    32s.  net. 

IT  would  seem  that  every  nation  feels  it  has  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Universe.  The  English  want  to  bring 
the  example  of  freedom  and  good  government,  the 
French  are  the  apostles  of  civilization,  the  Germans  the 
teachers  of  organization  and  "  Kultur,"  while  the 
Russians  believe  that  they  are  charged  with  the  mission 
of  restoring  the  spirit  of  religion,  of  bringing  the  true 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  the  darkness  of  materialism. 
Dostoievsky,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1869  about  an 
article,  '  Europe  and  Russia,'  says  :  "  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  Danilevsky  will  dwell  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis upon  what  is  the  inmost  essence,  and  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  Russian  nation  :  namely,  that 
Russia  must  reveal  to  the  world  her  own  Russian 
Christ,  whom  as  yet  the  peoples  know  not.  .  .  «j 
There  lies,  as  I  believe,  the  inmost  essence  of  our  vast 
impending  contribution  to  civilization,  whereby  we  shall 
awaken  the  European  peoples;  there  lies  the  inmost 
core  of  our  exuberant  and  intense  existence  that  is  to 
be  IV 

This  elaborate  survev  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  Russia  bv  the  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public, published  in  Germany  in  1913,  was  certainly 
written  with  a  German  public  in  view,  and  the  task  <>l 
the  translators  cannot  have  been  an  easy  one  owing  to 
the  rather  specialized  vocabulary  of  the  author  and  the 
obvtQUS  influence  of  German  thought  on  the  turn  of  his 
mind.  In  consequence  of  the  growing  interest  taken 
in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
the  revolution  of  [905,  M.  Masarvk  wrote  an  article 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  intimate  connection 
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between  the  revolution  and  Russian  literature  for  an 
Austrian  periodical,  also  contributing-  reviews  of  books 
on  Russia  written  by  the  late  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace.  Prince  Kropotkin,  Alexander  Ular,  C. 
Petrov,  A.  Bruckner,  Konni,  and  Reissner.  In  read- 
ing these  books  he  "  conceived  the  idea  of  elucidating 
the  nature  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  of  discussing 
the  Russian  problem  as  a  whole,  in  a  study  of  Dos- 
toievsky," but  he  realized  that  to  do  justice  to  Dos- 
toievsky a  discussion  of  his  predecessors  and  successors 
was  necessary  which  "  would  involve  the  consideration 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  history  of  Russian  litera- 
ture, of  the  religious  and  philosophical  thought  of  that 
country,  indeed,  of  Russian  literature  in  general." 
These  two  volumes  are  the  outcome  of  this  realization 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  discriminating 
introduction  to  a  study  and  interpretation  of  Dostoiev- 
sky which  has  unfortunately  not  yet  been  published. 

Some  two  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume  are 
devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  Russian  history  from  the 
coming  of  the  Varangs  in  862  to  the  defeat  of  Russia 
hv  Japan  in  1905.  The  rest  of  the  volume  deals  with 
the  intellectual  tendencies  which  became  prominent  in 
the  4o's,  so's  and  6o's  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
found  their  first  halting  expression  in  Chadaiev's 
'  Philosophical  Writing,'  written  in  French  in  1820 
and  published  in  The  Telescope  in  18^6.  The  develop- 
ment of  Slavophilism  is  traced  with  considerable  in- 
sight, as  also  the  theories  of  its  rival  Westernism ; 
and  the  author  elucidates  the  part  played  bv  the  Pan- 
slav  movement  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  activity 
of  the  Freemasons,  gaining  strength  by  the  formation 
of  a  secret  political  society  aiming  at  a  federation  of 
Slav  Republics  shortly  after  1825,  and  finallv  wrecked 
upon  the  Polish  question,  while  under  Philosophical 
and  Political  Radicalism  the  ideas  of  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  are  subjected  to  a  searching  analvsis.  The 
second  volume  continues  the  survey  of  Russian  thought 
and  action  with  Chernyshevskv's  revolt  against  theo- 
cracv,  Pisarev's  realism,  Nihilism,  and  Anarchism  led 
by  Prince  Kropotkin,  while  the  Liberals,  the  Marxists 
—from  Plekhanov,  "  the  father  of  Russian  Marxism," 
to  Lenin,  now  "  the  father's  bitter  opponent,"  official 
theologians  like  the  Procurator  of  the  Holv  Synod, 
Pobvedonostsev,  the  vacillating  Lavrov,  the  steadfast 
Mikhailovskv,  the  theocrats  Katkov  and  Leontiev,  and 
"  the  first  of  the  Russian  philosophers,"  the  mvstic 
Vladimir  Soloviev — to  whom  Tolstov  was  Antichrist 
and  Dostoievskv  the  Prophet — are  dealt  with  in  their 
turn  in  the  masterlv  exposition  of  conflicting  methods, 
for  the  ultimate  ideal,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  in  every 
case  the  same — Russia's  message  to  the  world. 
Although  Chadaiev  in  his  earlier  writing:  points  to 
England  as  the  promised  land  and  considers  the 
English  as  the  trulv  religious  peoole,  in  his  '  Apology  ' 
[t8-?7l  he  is  convinced  that  the  Russians  are  appointed 
to  solve  manv  social  problems,  to  perfect  many  of  the 
ideas  formulated  among  the  older  societies,  and  to 
answer  the  most  difficult  ouestions  with  which 
humanitv  is  confronted.  To  Kireevskv.  the  founder  of 
Slavonhilism,  Russia's  true  faith  would  bring  salvation 
to  the  West. 

Slavophilism  is  the  form  that  Russian  patriotism  has 
taken ;  it  is  a  profound  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  race,  the  power  for  good  of  the 
Russian  conception  of  life,  intensified  bv  the  hindrances 
to  freedom  of  expression  and  action,  and  developed  to 
a  reckless  fanaticism  in  the  person  of  Lenin,  'itrle  as  he 
would  recognise  himself  in  this  connection.  Western- 
ism, bitterly  opposed  as  it  was  in  method  and  outward 
appearance,  rested  ultimatelv  on  the  same  beliefs. 

Russians  take  their  mission  seriouslv.  "  We  have 
not  vet  solved  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  God — 
and  vou  sav  you  want  vour  dinner!"  said  Bvehnskv 
to  Turgeniev  one  day  when  he  suggested  adjourning 
a  discussion. 

The  compilation  of  a  bibliograohv  to  accompanv  a 
work  of  this  magnitude  is  necessarilv  an  arduous  task, 
rsperiallv  so  when  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
read  Russian  onlv  books  available  in  foreitrn  tongues 
are  given,  but  the  translators  would  have  added  to  the 
debt  we  already  owe  them  if  they  had  borne  in  mind 


the  special  needs  and  opportunities  of  English  readers. 
Such  publications  as  Boulgakov's  essay,  '  Heroism 
and  Service,'  referred  to  on  p.  438  vol.  II.,  also  the 
article  (in  English)  on  '  The  Russian  Idealist  Philo- 
sopher, Lopatin,'  by  Alexander  Ognev,  should  have 
been  included;  Professor  Milvukov's  '  Sketches  of 
Russian  Civilization  '  is  mentioned  in  the  French  trans- 
lation on  p.  57 r  and  in  the  (ierman  on  p.  572  without 
any  note  to  point  out  that  these  translations  refer  to 
the  same  book.  Bruckner's  '  History  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture '  is  available  in  English,  and  many  other  works 
of  interest  to  students  of  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
in  English  or  French  translations. 

All  students  of  Russia  are  under  a  deep  obligation 
to  the  author  of  this  remarkable  survey  :  it  is  truly  a 
colossal  undertaking,  an  epoch-making  work ;  it  has 
opened  a  path  to  Western  European  thinkers  through 
an  almost  unknown  field  of  thought,  and  its  indications 
will  be  used  by  future  workers  as  a  guide  to  their  re- 
searches for  many  a  year  to  come. 

CACKLE    AND  HORSES. 

"  My  Kingdom  for  a  Horse!"  Yorkshire,  Rugby, 
Balliol,  The  Bar,  Bloodstock  and  Journalistic 
Recollections.  By  William  Allison,  "  The  Special 
Commissioner."     Grant  Richards.     £1   is.  net. 

WHY  a  regular  contributor  to  a  sporting  journal 
should  be  described  as  a  "  Special  Commis- 
sioner "  is  not  obvious  to  the  uninitiated.  That,  how- 
ever, is  the  designation  of  Mr.  William  Allison's  con- 
nection with  The  Sportsman ,  but  though  we  are  not 
told  what  special  commissions  he  fulfils,  his  book 
shows  quite  exceptional  familiarity  with  the  thorough- 
bred, set  forth  in  English  free — though  split  infinitives 
are  to  be  counted  against  him — from  the  distressing 
phraseology  common  to  most  men  who  write  about 
racing.  Mr.  Allison,  it  should  be  said,  writes  here 
about  a  number  of  other  things;  in  fact,  these  other 
things  occupy  so  much  space  that  the  title  of  the  volume 
'  My  Kingdom  for  a  Horse  !'  does  not  precisely  fit  the 
theme.  We  are  told  that  when  at  Rugby  he  backed 
Kingcraft  for  the  Derby  and  won  ,£20,  but  there  is 
more  about  dogs  than  horses  in  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Allison  seems  to  have  occupied  so 
much  space  with  his  preliminary  matter  that,  when  he 
came  to  the  horses,  the  contemplated  number  of  pages 
was  nearly  full. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  author  was  at  Rugby  and 
Balliol,  at  both  which  seats  of  learning  he  distin- 
guished himself.  At  Rugby  he  was  head  of  the  school, 
acquired  a  taste  for  making  Latin  verses  and  for  plav- 
ing  football.  He  gained  an  Exhibition  and  would  have 
done  better  at  Oxford  than  a  Second  in  Mods,  but  for 
his  devotion  to  Blair  Athol  and  his  progeny,  to  one  of 
the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  Prince  Charlie.  As 
fate  would  have  it,  the  examination  took  place  on 
Derbv  Day.  "  If  I  ever  loved  anything  in  literary 
work,  it  was  the  writing  of  Latin  verses,"  Mr.  Allison 
says,  "  and  I  was  a  real  craftsman  at  it."  But  his 
head  was  running  on  Prince  Charlie.  He  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  colt  could  not  be  beaten  for  the 
Derby,  and  having  ascertained  that  his  idol  was  not 
even  placed,  he  felt  that  he  could  write  no  more  Latin 
verse  that  day. 

Mr.  Allison  is  modest  about  his  athletic  achieve- 
ments. He  discovered  that  he  could  "  run  long  dis- 
tances rather  well,"  and  he  ran  so  well  that  he  won  the 
Harborough  Magna  run,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
by  30  seconds  in  the  human  equivalent  to  a  canter. 
The  Crick  run  is,  however,  the  great  achievement  at 
Rugby  ;  when  this  took  place,  he  was  not  fit,  and  did 
remarkably  well  in  the  circumstances  by  finishing 
second. 

The  author's  practice  at  the  Bar  did  not  extend  to 
much  performance,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  book 
is  occupied  with  an  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
St.  Stephen's  Review,  one  of  the  many  sixpenny 
papers  which  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be.  Tn  the 
case  of  the  St.  Stephen's  the  day  was  an  extended  one, 
though  Mr.  Allison  was  rather  devoid  of  that  discretion 
which  is  described  as  the  better  part  of  valour,  when 
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he  brought  out  a  periodical  which  could  not  be  pro- 
duced for  less  than  ,£150  per  week  with  a  capital  of 
less  than  ^500.  A  history  of  the  weekly  papers,  The 
St.  Stephen's  Review,  The  Whitehall,  The  Hawk, 
The  Bat,  and  others  which  strove  to  emulate  the  suc- 
cess of  The  World  and  Truth  would  be  decidedly  inter- 
esting-. The  St.  Stephen's  was  much  the  best,  always 
excepting  the  two  which  preceded  it  and  survive.  Mr. 
Allison  received  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement, 
on  no  occasion  combined  with  pecuniary  assistance, 
from  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  have  obtained  the  benefit  of  an  elaborate 
advertisement  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  devoted 
several  sentences  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  abusing  the 
publication.  That  'constituted  what  is  called  a 
"  scoop."  Various  schemes  were  devised  to  prop  up 
the  failing  St.  Stephen's,  including  a  Beauty  Com- 
petition. Miss  Kate  Vaughan  headed  the  list,  an  ad- 
mirer of  that  charming  lady  having  taken  care  that  this 
should  be  so;  for  he  called  at  the  publisher's  office, 
inquired  how  many  copies  he  would  have  to  bin'  to 
place  Miss  Vaughan  at  the  top,  and  straightway 
bought  them.  It  would  seem  that  these  competitions 
cannot  always  be  implicitly  relied  on  as  a  reflex  of 
public  opinion.  One  strong  point  about  the  Review 
was  the  engagement  of  Phil  May,  truly  a  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Allison  has  little 
or  nothing  to  sav  about  the  Figure  System,  devised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  Lowe,  of  which  the  author  of 
'  My  Kingdom  for  a  Horse  !'  has  been  the  chief  sup- 
porter. It  appears  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  certain  equine  families 
produce  most  winners ;  opponents  maintain  that  this  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  these  winning 
families  are  by  far  most  numerously  represented.  The 
origin  of  Sandown  is  one  of  the  things  described  in 
those  portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  racing.  It 
appears  that  this  most  prosperous  course  was  started 
on  the  strength  of  a  promissory  note  for  ^1,500.  Sir 
Wilford  Brett  took  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand,  and 
he  is  not  forgotten.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  excur- 
sions to  Italv  he  much  appreciated  a  certain  green 
liqueur,  and  purchased  the  entire  vintage,  which  has 
lasted  out  and  is  consumed  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Stewards'  Luncheon  Room.  Another  of  Mr.  Allison's 
industries  was  the  Cobham  Stud,  where  many  good 
sires  have  done  admirable  service.  The  stud  has  had 
all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  but  we  gather  that  it  is  still 
prosperously  pursuing  its  functions. 

Beyond  all  question  Mr.  Allison  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  racing,  and,  as  students  of  The  Sportsman  arc 
aware,  is  in  the  habit  of  publishing  forecasts  of  ap- 
proaching events.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when 
at  Rugby  he  backed  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  won 
a  sum  which  was  considerable  for  a  schoolboy.  This 
was  acquired  by  risking  £5,  and  he  states  that  twice 
that  amount,  the  £\o  he  had  on  Silvio  when  the  colt 
won  the  St.  Leger  of  1877,  is  the  largest  amount  for 
which  he  has  ever  backed  a  horse.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  learnt  from  this  bv  those  who  propose  to 
make  a  fortune  by  taking  the  odds. 

THE  B.E.F.  IN  SALONICA. 

The  Salonica  Side-show.     By  V.  J.  Seligman.  Allen 
and  Unwin.     10s.  6d.  net. 

OF  our  numerous  expeditions,  the  Salonican  has 
suffered  most  from  public  neglect,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  West  African.  The  Westerners 
used  to  proclaim  that  it  was  a  huge  blunder  from  the 
start,  and  that  by  diverting  troops  from  the  Flanders 
front,  it  was  responsible  for  the  set-back  of  March, 
iqi8.  Mr.  Seligman's  figures,  which  are  admittedly 
conjectural,  certainly  go  to  show  that  from  first  to  last 
it  consumed  some  threequarters  of  a  million  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  prevented  Greece  from  becoming 
German;  it  Stopped  the  enemy  from  securing  a  sub 
marine  base  thai  would  have  cut  communications  with 
Erypl  and  Mesopotamia,  and  it  dealt  the  first  knock- 
out blow  of  the  war.  More  than  that,  the  advance  to- 
wards Mustapha  Pasha  after  the  Bulgarian  collapse, 

precipitated  tin-  surrender  of  Turkey,  and  the  turning 


of  the  Austrian  flank  brought  that  Power,  or  rather  Im- 
potence, to  its  knees.  The  Salonica  "  side-show,"  in 
fact,  had  its  merits,  despite  Colonel  Repington. 

Mr.  Seligman  treats  the  expedition  so  disconnectedly 
that  his  is  a  terrible  rag-bag  of  a  book.  He  spatch- 
cocks serious  discussions  between  humorous  sketches, 
until  the  whole  thing  resembles  a  jazz-dahce.  Some  of 
his  stories  are  excellent.  We  like  particularly  that 
about  the  General  who,  mistaking  a  Bulgarian  prisoner 
for  a  British  Tommy,  "  told  him  off,"  for  whistling 
and  failing  to  salute.  The  culprit  listened  in  silence, 
and  then  asked,  "  Finish,  Johnny?  "  And  though  the 
anecdote  has  an  ancient  smell,  the  Major's  words  to  the 
interpreter  when  a  native  crone  complained  that  she  had 
received  unsolicited  demonstrations  of  affection  from 
some  French  soldiers — "  Ask  the  good  woman  whether 
she  considers  this  a  matter  for  condolence  or  congratu- 
lation " — are  words  of  price. 

But  Mr.  Seligman  should  take  more  pains  to  eschew 
music-hall  "  wheezes  "  and  to  curb  his  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  He  should  also  avoid  representing  a 
French  officer  as  "  Ze  complete  sportsman  who  plays 
ze  golf  and  makes  ze  swim."  Such  jokelets  might 
have  passed  muster  before  the  war,  but  they  are  as  out- 
of-date  now  as  "  Whoa,  Emma  !  "  or  "  Pip-Pip." 

This  vivacious  writer  sets  some  store  on  sundry  con- 
fidences he  extracted  from  Captain  Melas,  formerly 
Secretary  to  ex-King  Constantine.  We  cannot  say 
that  they  amount  to  much,  though  Mr.  Seligman  points 
out  fairly  enough  that  the  ineptitude  of  our  Bulgarian 
diplomacy  rendered  that  bedevilled  ruler's  position  un- 
commonly difficult,  and  that  he  became  a  traitor,  and 
Tino,  by  gradual  stages.  For  the  rest,  though  as  an 
officer  of  the  A.S.C.,  he  saw  but  little  of  the  fighting, 
Mr.  Seligman  describes  w  ith  intelligence  those  opera- 
tions in  which  the  Serbians  got  all  the  limelight,  and 
our  poor  fellows  fevers  and  a  reverse  or  two.  But  he 
is  at  his  best  when  he  brings  before  our  eyes  the  dreary 
stretches  of  the  Seres  road,  and  to  our  minds  the  feel- 
ing of  Macedonian  madness  know  n  as  the  "  Balkan 
tap."  The  heat,  flies  and  malaria  produced,  it  appears, 
a  feeling  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  war  in  other 
fields.  And,  when  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  informed  the  ex- 
pedition that  it  w  as  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  sea,  an 
infantryman,  who  had  just  marched  twenty  tired  miles, 
remarked,  "  Push  us  into  the  blinking  sea,  will  they? 
Not  a  bad  place  either  !  " 

THE    LAST   OF  TREITSCHKE. 

Treitschke's  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul.  With 
an  Introduction  bv  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
Vol.  VII.     Jarrold.     15s.  net. 

TREITSCHKE'S  voluminous  and  rambling-  work 
comes  to  an  abrupt  stop  on  the  eve  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  never  covered 
that  upheaval,  because  his  biting  style  well  qualified 
him  "to  make  sport  with  the  queer  creatures  that  it 
threw  up  to  the  surface  and  the  fatuous  measures  taken 
bv  the  Courts  of  Germany  for  thrusting  them  under- 
neath it  again.  As  things  are,  we  get  the  prologue, 
but  not  the  plav.  He  pokes  fun  at  the  irresolution  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  who,  after  he  had 
flatly  declined  to  summon  a  national  assembly  to  Berlin 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  May,  1815,  thought  that 
he  had  muzzled  opposition  by  convoking  the  provincial 
diets  as  a  united  assembly  with  power  to  discuss  but 
not  to  decide.  He  also  indulges  in  those  speculations 
popular  with  advocates  of  autocracy,  as  to  the  peaceful 
solution  that  might  have  been  found,  if  the  Prussian 
Government  had  noi  been  so  weak  and  the  Bavarian 
so  obfuscated.  But  faced  by  hard  facts,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  put  on  record  the  manifesto  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  w  ith  its  sinister  message,  "  Proletarians  of  all 
countries,  unite  !" 

The  revolutions  Of  1848  have  been  treated  too  exclu- 
sively as  if  thev  were  matters  of  politics  and  pro- 
grammes. But  Liberalism  or  Radicalism,  or'whatever 
we  may  call  it,  only  exercised  a  superficial  influence 

on  the  course  of  events.  The  tea!  authors  of  revolt 
were  not  the  deputies  and  journalists  who  were  clapped 
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into  jail  from  time  to  time,  but  the  communist  clubs 
in  London  and  at  Zurich.  Treitschke  gives  a  lively 
account  of  their  activities,  thriving,  as  they  did,  "  like 
maggots  in  carrion."  He  assigns  due  importance  to 
the  visit  to  Switzerland  of  the  anarchist  Bakunin,  that 
renegade  Russian  aristocrat  who  has  his  present-day 
successor  in  Ulianoff,  otherwise  Lenin.  He  exagger- 
ates, at  the  same  time,  the  direct  influence  of  British 
Chartism,  since  the  Chartists  were  practical  folk  with 
definite  aims,  who  had  little  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
community  of  goods  as  a  plea  for  - social  revolution 
and  even  ordinary  theft.  Though  Engels  turned  his 
book,  '  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
England  '  into  effective  propaganda,  the  German  revo- 
lutionaries, even  if  indoctrinated  abroad,  were  mostly 
German-bred.  They  buzzed  about  the  Fatherland, 
and  founded  association  after  association.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  censorship  that  it  should  have 
freely  suppressed  the  newspapers  of  the  political  Oppo- 
sition, but  should  have  allowed  the  advocacy  of  thinly 
disguised  Socialism  to  flourish  without  hindrance.  But 
censorships  are  always  stupid. 

The  economic  condition  of  Germany  lent  itself  to  the 
spread  of  subversive  ideas.  Extremely  high  prices, 
which,  as  Treitschke  says,  have  almost  invariablv  been 
the  precursors  of  revolution,  prevailed  everywhere,  the 
result  of  the  total  failure  of  two  harvests.  Though 
the  abolition  of  manorial  rights  had  improved  the 
position  of  the  farmers,  it  had  ruined  the  labourers, 
who  cried,  "  The  King  must  grant  us  land."  But  it 
was  in  the  towns,  as  might  be  expected,  that  social 
arganisation  was  at  its  worst.  Whereas  in  England 
the  railways  supplemented"  the  factories,  in  Germany 
the  process  was  for  the  most  part  reversed.  In 
IYeitschke's  striking  phrase,  "  the  new  age  and  King 
Steam  made  their  entry  over  corpses."  Works  were 
tastily  constructed  with  insanitary  barracks  near  them, 
ind  complaints  about  child  labour  and  starvation  wages 
>oon  became  rife.  In  Silesia  the  weavers,  stricken  bv 
iespair,  ventured  upon  open  revolt,  until  the  troops 
■estored  order,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  All  the 
:vils,  in  short,  that  had  come  upon  manufacturing 
England  some  twenty  years  earlier  flourished  malig- 
lantly,  down  to  the  truck  system,  whereby  the  workers 
vere  paid  in  adulterated  goods.  "  The  two  nations," 
is  described  by  Disraeli  in  '  Sybil,'  stood  face  to  face, 
ind  there  could  be  but  one  outcome  to  the  antagonism. 
Vs  early  as  1845  one  of  Metternich's  agents  in  Leipzig 
eported  :  "  Everything  here  is  ripe  for  revolution,  and 
10  one  is  prepared  to  accept  conciliation."  Treitschke 
night  have  added  that  Metternich  himself  was  confi- 
lent  that  1848  would  be  a  year  of  unusual  quietude. 

In  his  survey  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  years  just 
lefore  the  revolution,  Treitschke  remains  supremely 
ndifferent  to  treaty  obligations  and  inter-State 
norality.  Thus  he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
uppression  of  the  Polish  republic  of  Cracow  on  the 
core  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
"he  remonstrances  of  the  Western  Powers  are  to  him 
lishonest,  for  had  they  not  recognised  the  indepen- 
fence  of  Belgium?  Besides,  "  every  reflective  person 
nust  by  this  time  have  come  to  recognise  that  the 
larch  of  history  could  not  be  eternally  arrested  by 
aper  barriers."  That  argument  has,  since  his  day, 
«en  applied  to  the  march  of  armies,  and  with  disas- 
rous  results  to  its  originator.  But  Treitschke,  though 
e  views  with  complacency  the  annexation  of  Cracow 
y  Austria,  fumes  over  the  stupidity  of  the  Prussian 
egotiators  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  diddled  out 
f  their  trading  facilities  with  the  city  by  the  astuteness 
f  Mf-tternich.  That  was  indeed  a  "  moral  transgres- 
ion."  Mr.  Harbutt  Dawson  aptly  points  out  that  it 
as  been  a  calamity  for  Germany  that  the  historian 


who  encouraged  disregard  for  the  interests  and  rights 
of  other  countries,  and  contempt  for  alien  psychology, 
should  have  been  enthroned  as  a  national  hero.  Enough 
of  Treitschke  ! 

COURTIER  AND  MYSTIC. 

Memoirs  of  Edward  Eighth  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Stewart  Erskine.     Murray.     c6s.  net. 

THE  title,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  inevitably  recalls  the 
fourth  of  the  line,  that  competent  administrator 
but  shocking  rip,  to  whom  John  Wilkes  addressed  his 
"  Awake,  my  Sandwich,"  and  of  whom  Wroxall  re- 
lates sundry  indecorous  anecdotes.  His  successor,  the 
eighth  Earl,  who  died  only  three  years  ago,  was  a  man 
of  much  more  reputable  character.  A  keen  Guards- 
man, though  he  never  saw  active  service,  an  energetic 
landlord  and  administrator  of  county  affairs,  a  social 
leader,  noted  for  his  sarcastic  speech,  and  fondness  for 
practical  jokes,  amateur  acting  and  pageants,  and  an 
extensive  traveller,  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal 
of  the  religious  enthusiast  about  him.  As  a  young  man 
he  pervaded  the  slums  and  visited  prisoners,  including 
the  Fenians,  who  were  condemned  to  death  for  their 
part  in  the  Clerkenwell  explosion.  During  the  South 
African  War  he  fitted  out  an  officers'  convalescent  hos- 
pital at  Hinchingbrooke,  without  nurses  or  doctors,  and 
established  there  in  1906  a  home  for  poor  boys,  con- 
ducted on  equally  original  lines,  with  which  he  took 
infinite  pains.  Finally  he  became  a  practiser  of  what 
is  known  as  faith-healing. 

Lord  Sandwich's  guide  in  the  art  was  "  one  in  the 
spirit  world,  who  was  known  to  him  as  Dr.  Coulter," 
whose  injunctions  he  received  through  the  American 
psychic,  Mrs.  Herbine  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Scott-Gatty. 
The  disembodied  Doctor  seems  to  have  been  a  cheerful 
"  spook  "  but  a  trifle  vague.  He  observed,  too,  those 
rules  of  grammar  which  some  messengers  from  the  un- 
seen are  apt  to  ignore.  Under  his  inspiration,  Lord 
Sandwich  embarked  on  a  course  of  treatment  for 
patients  by  means  of  prayer,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  India.  As  Mrs.  Stewart  Erskine  sensibly  remarks, 
we  must  follow  our  own  judgments1  in  believing  or  re- 
jecting Dr.  Coulter  and  his  gospel.  If  we  do  believe, 
we  must  invariably  accept  post  hoc  as  identical  with 
propter  hoc.  Lord  Sandwich,  at  any  rate,  was  a 
transparently  sincere  disciple  ;  he  ignored  ridicule  with 
a  bland  dignity,  and  pursued  his  calling  without  re- 
ward, without  advertisement  and  without  untoward  re- 
sults. 

So  varied  a  life  clearly  presented  opportunities  for 
an  interesting  book.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Stewart  Erskine  has  been  altogether  fortunate  in 
her  materials.  Lord  Sandwich's  wit  in  conversation 
vanishes  when  he  tries  to  commit  it  to  paper,  whether 
in  his  diaries  or  correspondence.  Here  and  there  we 
get  a  shrewd  remark,  but  he  has  little  powers  of  des- 
cription. He  intended  to  write  his  biography,  but  her*- 
we  only  get  it  in  the  raw,  so  to  speak.  With  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Royal  family,  he  might  have 
produced  another  Greville,  but  the  presumption  must 
be  that  he  was  too  loyal  a  courtier  to  have  revealed  any 
secrets.  As  things  are,  we  are  told  about  King  Ed- 
ward's "  well-known  chuckle,"  and  his  extraordinary 
memory  for  names  and  little  besides.  Still  Lord  Sand- 
wich had  rubbed  shoulders  with  too  many  classes,  and 
travelled  too  far  to  be  altogether  barren.  His  readers, 
especially  the  elderly  among  them,  will  be  entertained 
by  his  prophecy  in  1860  that  Patti  would  make  her  for- 
tune, if  she  deserted  America  for  Europe ;  his  meeting 
with  Disraeli  nine  years  later,  and  the  stolid  comment, 
"  He  never  impressed  me  by  being  agreeable  in 
society,"  and  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of 
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Cleveland  at  Battle  Abbey,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
servants'  hall  to  smoke,  and  stayed  in  the  covert  two 
hours  without  firing  a  shot,  there  being  next  to  noth- 
ing to  shoot. 

EVANGELICALS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Towards  Reunion.     By  Church  of  England  and  Free 
Church  Writers.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  fourteen  contributors  to  this  volume  describe 
themselves  as  "  Evangelicals  of  various  folds, 
but  a  single  flock."  They  must  candidly  face  the 
inquiry  whether  they  are  working  "  towards  reunion  " 
of  the  entire  Christian  Flock ;  also  whether  they  reason- 
ably hope  to  carry  with  them  Anglicans  generally,  in- 
cluding the  old  High  Church  party.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Church  of  England  will  reject  any  scheme  of  re- 
union which  ignores  the  great  historic  Churches  of 
East  and  West,  or  which  cuts  her  off  finally  from 
Catholic  Christendom.  Some  of  the  writers  themselves 
point  this  out,  but  suggest  no  solution.  Also,  any 
further  considerable  movement  towards  the  ecclesi- 
astical Left  is  fairly  certain  to  split  Anglicanism, 
already  much  shaken  by  the  Hereford  incident,  from 
top  to  bottom.  Recently  the  secession  of  a  prominent 
American  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  startled 
Transatlantic  Churchmen,  who  were  told  by  him  that 
"  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  Anglican  position  are 
increasingly  identified  with  those  currents  of  thought 
and  development  which  are  making  away  from  the 
definiteness  of  the  ancient  Faith  toward  Unitarian 
vagueness."  Bishop  Kinsman  asks  the  Episcopate  to 
proceed  to  his  formal  deposition. 

The  Nonconformist  divines  who  write  in  the  present 
volume,  however,  represent  a  somewhat  conservative 
school  of  modern  Dissent,  which  is  feeling  towards  a 
certain  approximation  to  the  Church  position.  The 
Church  writers  meet  them  at  least  half-way,  and  there 
seem  no  reasons,  except  legal  and  material  ones,  to 
prevent  a  complete  fusion  of  the  "  Low  "  and  "  Free  " 
camps.  There  is  nothing  Sadducean  about  this  frater- 
nization. The  present  effort  "  towards  reunion  "  is 
high-toned  and  devout.  The  recent  tendency  of  Evan- 
gelicals to  become  merged  in  the  Liberal  and  Broad 
Church  movement  is  not  very  apparent.  At  the  same 
time,  this  coalescence  may  be  considered  inevitable, 
principally  as  regards  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  in  respect  of  specific  doctrines.  Take, 
for  example,  priesthood.  This  is  a  conception  wholly 
alien  to  Liberalism,  which  regards  each  individual  as 
entirely  responsible  for  himself  and  in  direct  touch 
with  Heaven.  Aristocracy  is  priesthood,  and,  once  we 
admit  a  system  based  on  inequality  of  gifts,  authority 
and  rank,  to  be  employed  by  the  superior  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  less  privileged,  we  have  granted  the  principle 
of  aristocracy.  Liberalism  is  therefore  firmly  anti- 
sacerdotal.  But  the  older  Evangelicalism  regarded 
Christianity  as  really  the  most  sacerdotal  religion  in 
the  world,  not,  indeed,  as  possessing  an  order  of  priests 
(except  as  representing  a  priestly  people),  but  as 
centred  round  the  propitiatory  Sacrifice  and  Blood- 
shedding  of  Calvarv  and  the  mediatorial  intercession 
of  the  one  perfect  and  unique  Victim-Priest  of  sinful 
mankind.  It  is  fairly  certain  lliat  the  neo-Fvangelicals 
are  ceasing  to  hold  this  with  any  fervour  of  convic- 
tion. At  most  Christ  is  now  an  ex-  or  emeritus 
Priest,  with  no  present  priestly  work  to  do;  more  and 
more  He  is  t hough  1  of  under  Liberal  and  non-sacer- 
dotal  conceptions  of  Elder  Brother,  Comrade  and 
Friend. 

Nothing  more  distinguished  the  older  Evangelical- 
ism than  its  reliance  not  on  the  natural,  but  on  the 
converted  and  regenerated  man.  But  recently  the  fear 
of  clericalism  and  ecclesiasticism  has  caused  Evan- 
gelicals to  insist  on  the  full  franchise-rights  of  the 
mere  baptized  adult  as  such,  whatever  his  beliefs  or 
1  haiai  ii  i  ,  io  regard  a  Parliament  ol  all  religions  as  the 
natural  legislature  for  the  Church,  the  Privy  Council 
as  its  proper  Court  of  Appeal,  and  co-e\lcnsivencss 
with  the  nation  as  its  first  duty.  The  democratic"  prin- 
ciple that  each  man  or  woman,  however  qualified,  is  to 
count  equally  in  the  determination  of  all  questions, 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  cook,  a  sage  and  Simple  Simon, 
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a  saint  and  a  profligate,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere.  The  Church  is  to  be  governed 
not  by  a  pastoral  order  deriving  from  I  he  Apostles, 
nor  yet  by  the  wise  and  spiritual,  but:  by  numbers,  ex- 
pressing their  will  and  giving  their  mandate  through 
an  elected  Church  parliament  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
model. 

The  crucial  question  pervading  the  hook  before  us 
is,  of  course,  that  of  a  valid  ministry.  There  are  really 
but  two  possible  theories  of  the  ministry,  the  apostolic 
and  the  democratic.  Either  the  ambassadors  of 
heaven,  the  rulers  and  shepherds,  have  a  commission 
transmitted  successively  through  a  special  order — 
"  only  the  ordained  can  ordain  " — or  the  commission 
is  derived  from  the  Christian  people,  so  that  the  laity 
at  some  time  themselves  ordained  or  a-  >ointed  a  com-  f 
mittee  of  laymen  to  do  so  for  then  i  he  method  off 
choice — by  the  Crown,  by  popular  1  lection,  by  the 
episcopal  college,  b^  chapters,  by  mixed  clerical  and 
lay  selection — does  nut  bear  on  the  q  cstion,  nor  is  the  1 
issue  between  episcopal  and  presbyteral  transmission 
really  vital.  After  all,  hardly  any  non-episcopal  com- 
munion claims  an  actual  presbyterian  succession.  Do 
the  Wesleyans?  Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  priests, 
nor  probably  was  Knox,  who  would  have  denounced 
with  horror  any  thought  of  a  new  Kirk  deriving  its 
orders  through  priests  of  Baal.  Much  is  said  in  this  j 
.volume  about  the  disposition  of  orthodox  Anglicans  of 
the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  eras  to  recognise  as  valid,  I 
though  defective  and  irregular,  the  ministry  of  the 
foreign  Reformed ;  but  it  was  always  on  the  suppo- 
sition, hardly  corresponding  to  the  facts,  of  a  true  j 
presbyteral  succession,  derived  always  from  above.  J 
Not  one  of  these  fourteen  writers  would  think  that 
necessary.  They  all  conceive  of  the  Church  as  a 
voluntary  and  democratic  association  of  believers,  who 
have  created  an  executive  committee  to  act  in  their 
name.  Until  this  radical  cleavage  of  view  is  filled  up, 
it  seems  useless  to  hope  for  a  general  reunion.  '  The 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  Congregational  Union 
would  have  to  be  re-ordained  if  he  wished  to  minister 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  Cardinal  Bourne  would 
not,  shows  where  the  real  difficulty  lies.  The  question 
about  Church  government,  whether  monarchical  or  con- 
gregational or  what,  is  important,  but  is  not  the  real 
matter  at  stake.  Few  controversialists  have  been  free 
from  confusion  on  this  head.  Mr.  Shakespeare,  the 
ex-President  of  the  "  National  Free  Church  Council," 
has  frankly  stated  that  "  reunion  will  never  come  to 
pass  except  upon  the  basis  of  episcopacy."  But  the 
matter  is  treated  in  this  volume  as  one  of  convenient 
organisation  rather  than  of  vital  organism,  as  an 
arrangement  rather  than  a  "  mystery."  Indeed,  the 
striking  essays  bv  Dr.  Lidgett  and  Dr.  Forsyth  are 
really  nearer  the  Catholic  standpoint  than  those  of  the 
Low  Church  clergymen.  Dr.  Forsyth  says,  as  usual, 
some  bold  and  popular  things,  one  of  which  is  that 
"  all  authority  must  be  external,  if  it  is  to  save  u$ 
from  masterless  subjectivity,"  another  that  the  world 
was  saved  by  Athanasianism,  another  a  denial  that  the 
man  in  the  pew  is  a  competent  critic  of  religious  truth, 
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the  man  in  the  train  an  authority,  and  the  Press  a  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  even  dares  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the 
divine  right  of  democracy,  while  another  writer  auda- 
ciously remarks  that  "  the  best  friends  of  Labour  could 
scarcely  assert  that  it  has  included  among  its  promi- 
nent ideals  that  of  the  man  who  sweareth  to  his  neigh- 
bour and  disappointed!  him  not,  though  it  were  to  his 
own  hindrance." 

A  considerable  advance  towards  unity  is  indicated 
in  the  agreement  pervading  the  book  that  it  must  be 
visible  and  corporate,  "  one  Body  "  if  really  "  one 
Spirit."  Dr.  Lidgett  calls  this  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Church's  life  and  fellowship.  "  How  shall  a  divided 
Church  exhort  the  nations  to  compose  their  differences, 
while  it  tolerates  its  own?"  Men  will  not  listen  to 
Babel.  "  An  invisible  unity,  that  can  only  be  spiritu- 
ally discerned,"  say  the  Editors,  "  is  of  little  service 
to  a  non-believing  world."  And  there  is  practically  a 
consensus  that  unity  must  involve  a  continuity  resting 
on  the  episcopate.  Again,  the  ceremonial  samples 
of  the  older  puritanism  are  nearly  dead.  The  religious 
bifurcation  of  the  future  will  doubtless  lie  between 
those,  whether  called  High  Church  or  Evangelical,  who 
believe  in  a  bestowed  and  revealed  salvation  and  the 
Liberalism  which  substitutes  for  the  Gospel  an  evolved 
social  progress.  The  struggle  is  between  transcen- 
dentalism and  democratic  immanentism.  But  a  great 
many  divines,  and  even  bishops,  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  on  which  side  of  the  fence  to  get  down. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Revivals. — We  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  advice  tendered  some  months  ago  to  Mr.  Rupert  D'Oyly 
Carte  in  The  Saturday  Review,  to  revive  the  Savoy  operas  in 
central  London,  has  not  only  been  followed,  but  has  turned  out  so 
far  to  have  been  based  upon  a  just  estimate  of  what  the  public 
really  wants.  The  season  began  at  the  Princes  Theatre  at  the 
end  of  September  promises  to  be  a  huge  success.  Indeed,  so  great 
is  the  demand  to  hear  '  The  Gondoliers  '  that  it  could  probably  be 
run  to  crowded  houses  throughout  Mr.  Carte's  tenancy  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  pity,  seeing  that  other  operas  of  the  series  are  ready 
for  revival  and  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  experiment  is 
to  test  their  general  suitability,  i.e.,  the  continued  freshness  of 
their  appeal — to  the  theatrical  and  musical  tastes  of  the  moment. 
For  our  own  part  we  have  never  entertained  any  "  possible  doubt 
whatever  "  on  this  score.  Gilbertian  humour  is  no  more  a  pass- 
ing fashion  than  Sullivanesque  tunefulness  ;  each  in  its  way  has 
a  flavour,  a  charm,  a  quality  peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  com- 
bination, which  was  always  irresistible,  has  since  proved  to  be 
also  inimitable.  The  only  question  was  whether  the  Savoy  tradi- 
tions had  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  ensure  a  performance  up 
to  the  old  standard,  and  that,  happily,  has  been  proved  beyond 
cavil  by  the  revival  of  'The  Gondoliers.'  The  singing  and  acting 
are  excellent,  and  the  enunciation  of  Gilbert's  quaint  lines,  if  not 
quite  so  perfect  as  when  he  rehearsed  them  himself,  is  certainly 
clear,  distinct,  and  intelligent.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  sur- 
viving Savoyard,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Lytton,  can  still  give  the  rest  of 
the  company  several  lengths'  start  and  a  beating. 

Orchestral  Concerts  at  Queen's  Hall. — The  Promenade 
Concerts  come  to  an  end  next  week.  The  season,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  very  successful,  though  for  the  first  half  of  the  present 
month  it  was  hardly  hit  by  the  strike.  The  pick  of  the  novelties 
seem  to  have  been  now  brought  forward,  but  there  remains  yet 
one,  Albeniz's  '  Iberia  '  suite,  underlined  for  Wednesday,  which 
may  prove  of  higher  interest  and  value  than  anything  that  we  have 
had  so  far.  Meanwhile,  admiration  has  not  been  largely  aroused 
by  the  new  pieces  recently  heard — such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  J.  R. 
Heath's  Rhapsody  for  orchestra,  or  the  suite,  '  Summer  Days,' 
of  Mr.  Eric  Coates.  The  art  of  orchestration,  as  evolved  to-day, 
makes  it  comparatively  easy  for  a  musician  to  depict  local  im- 
pressions (Serbian  or  otherwise)  and  the  influence  peculiar  to  the 
different  seasons.  What  we  look  for,  besides  colour,  is  the 
suggestive  power  of  true  musical  ideas  and  some  imagination — 
perhaps  also  a  little  individuality  and  "  atmospheric  "  feeling — 
in  the  handling  of  them. 

The  only  fault  in  the  programme  which  began  the  24th  season 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts  last  Saturday  afternoon  was  its  exces- 
sive length.  Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  with  only  a  short 
five  minutes'  interval,  seemed  rather  to  point  to  a  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who,  indefatigable  as  a  rule,  was 
in  this  instance  palpably  sharing  the  fatigue  of  his  orchestra  when 
Francesco  Malipiero  hove  in  sight  shortly  after  five  o'clock.  Let 
m  hasten  to  add  that  this  new  sample  of  Italian  impressionism 
did  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  through  its  rendering,  but  only 
from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it  arrived.  It  might  very 
well  have  replaced  Debussy's  '  Cathcklrale  engloutie  '  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  concert.  Hut  we  should  have  resented  its  ousting 
the  next  item,  Miss  Howell's  now  popular  '  Lamia  '  (and  so 
apparently  would  the  audience  have  thought),  even  though  the 
English  piece  was  now  being  heard  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
*»ter  that  came  the  '  Herzeleide  '  appeal  of  Kundry  from  '  Par- 
sifal,' sung  by  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  ;  the  long  'Symphonic  Fan- 
tastique  '  of  Berlioz,  finely  played  under  Sir  Henry  Wood;  the 
curiously  designed  but  effective  pianoforte  concerto  of  Tcherepnin. 
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cleverely  performed  by  M.  Moiseiwitsch,  who  probably  saved  time 
by  conceding  an  encore  ;  then  a  couple  of  French  songs  that  could 
assuredly  have  been  spared  ;  and  finally  the  strange  Italian  com- 
position with  the  strange  title,  '  Ditirambo  Tragico, '  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Honestly,  though,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  this  last  would  satisfy  the  sane  critical  ear 
under  any  conditions.  Its  message,  if  it  has  one,  is  just  the 
imprcssione  dal  vera,  to  use  Malipiero's  own  term,  that  one  would 
dviw  from  the  agglomerated  noises  of  some  modern  Italian 
fair,  Neopolitan  for  choice.  It  has  as  little  head  or  tail,  as  com- 
plete a  disregard  for  key  relationship,  as  defiant  a  lack  of  symme- 
try, beauty  of  colour,  or  definiteness  of  expression.  The  absence 
of  these  things  can  alone  explain  the  "  tragic  "  aspect  of  this 
Bacchic  dithyramb. 
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)f  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
lave  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for   the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
ree.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Sournemouth. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH    (OLD)  BOUGHT.— We  pay  highest 
prices  of  all.    On  Vulcanite  up  to  7s.  per  tooth  ;  Silver, 
12s.  ;  Gold,  15s.  ;  Platinum,  £2.    Cash  or  offers.    Call  or 
lost.       Mention    "  Saturday    Review,"    Messrs.    PAGET,  219, 
)xford  Street,  London.    Established  150  years. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
IUXDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
ooks  ;  some  partially  'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
lealth.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Ihurch  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Iryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone :  Paddington  3440. 
relegrams  :  "  Battleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 

A  DVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
r\  only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.  It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
gain.  Read  "Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "  Con- 
stant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

UNDERWOOD  No.  5  TYPEWRITER,  latest  two-colours, 
tabulator  and  back-spacer,  in  absolutely  new  condition. 
Also  latest  Remington   No.    10.      Sacrifice,    £25  each. 
yHITE,  Arcade,  Northampton. 

ART  GALLERIES. 


^  LOVAT  FRASER. 

An  Exhibition  of  Drawings,  Stage  Scenes  and 
^  '  Costumes,  Model  Stage  Settings,  etc.,  Sept.  27  to 

Oct.  25  (all  day  Saturdays). 

Admission  Is.  3d.  HEAL  &  SON. 

MANSARD  GALLERY,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

C  AMOUFLAGE  EXHIBITION  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS.  Works  by  CAMOUFLELR  ARTISTS  with 
Examples  of  Camouflage.    Daily  (Oct.  8  to  Nov.  12),  10 

>  5.    Admission  Is.  3d.  including  tax. 


MUSIC. 


pKOMLNADE 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
NIGHTLY     at  8. 


"1  1R  HENRY  J.  WOOD 


CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR. 


y  LAST  SEVEN  NIGHTS. 

lONDAY— WAGNER,  etc.        TH URSDAV— Popular. 
L'ESDAY — Russian,  etc.  FRIDAY— Beethoven,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY— Operatic,  etc.    SATURDAY— Popular. 
2s.  to  6s.  6d.  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  320,  Regent  Street,  W.,  Manager. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30. 
EVENING,  at  7. 

Vocalist  .  .  .  MR.  FRASER  GANGE. 
Solo,  Pianoforte  .       MISS  FANNY  DAVIES. 

Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


>  LN'DAY 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 
OSING.  ROSING. 
RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
At  the  Piano       .  MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
L.  (,.  SHARPR,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.,  5564,  Gerrard. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 


STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "With  the 
Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,"  "Priest  of  the  Ideal," 
etc.    8vo.     10s.  net. 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '  (1835-1902)  A  Memoir.  Bv 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES.  With  20  Illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters,  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.net 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  EDWARD  COOK 

MORE  LITERARY  RECREATIONS 

By  Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

BEN  JONSON 

By  G.  GREGORY  SMITH.     Crown  8vo    3s.  net. 


INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 


A    Study  of 


Industrial  Technique  and  Business  Organization  ; 
and  of  their  Influences  on  the  Conditions  of  Various 
Classes  and  Nations.    By  ALFRED  MARSHALL, 

The  Spectator:  "  This  admirable  bonk.  .  .  Every  thoughlful 
employer  and  workman  and  every  politician  ought  to  read  it 
carefully.  It  abounds  in  information,  it  is  full  of  ideas,  and  it 
displays  the  judicial  temper  which  is  most  sorely  needed  in  the 
general  discussion  of  industrial  questions." 

THOMAS  HARDY 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 
WESSEX  EDITION  OF  HARDY'S  WORKS:  New  Vol- 

SATIRES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE  :  Lyrics 
and  Reveries  ;  with  Moments  of  Vision 
and  Miscellaneous  Verses 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 
DR.  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON 

EUROPE  IN  THE  MELTING  POT 

By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON.  D.Litt.  Editor  of  '  The 
New  Europe.'  With  Maps.   Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "I  Pose."  etc. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


MACM1LLAN    &    CO.    LTD.,     LONDON,     W.C.  2. 


Linen  Handkerchiefs 

to    suit    every  taste 

are  described  in  our  latest  list,  which 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  request.  We 
offer  handkerchiefs  from  3/6  per  dozen 
and    upwards.       Cuttings    post  free. 

An   Example — G  E.    19.     Ladies'  Fine 
Lin*Mi    Cambric     Handkerchiefs,  em- 
broidered snamrock  bo-der,    Size  about 
1 1  i  inches.    Per  dozen  29/6 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
44c,  DONEG ALL  PLACE,  BELFAST 

t   .  &fc  fi»  ,^^S-7  * 
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LONDON  JOINT 
CITY  &  MIDLAND 
BANK,  LIMITED. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

5  THREADNEEDLE  STREET, 


LONDON, 

E.G. 

2. 

30th  June, 

1919. 

Subscribed  Capital  ... 

£35,545,323 

Uncalled  Capital 

27.256,250 

Paid-up  Capital 

8,289,072 

Reserve  Fund  ... 

8,289,072 

Deposits 

371,034,600 

Cash  on  Hand  and  Balance  a 

t  Bank 

of  England 

79,426,772 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short 

Notice 

76,068,108 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange 

96.304.613 

Advances 

116,874,426 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

12,249,162 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 

65  &  66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.2. 

Specially  organised  for  developing  ritish  Tride  abroad, 
Foreign  ankiag  business  of  every  description  unij.taken, 


THE   DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Offic*:  3,  Lombard  Str««t,  E  C.  3. 
W.it  End:  17.  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  1. 

Hud   OIni   6,  9*.  Andr.w  Sq.,  BDINBURGH. 
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BIRMINGHAM    SMALL  ARMS 
COMPANY 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Company  at  Birm- 
ingham, Sir  Hallewell  Rogers,  M.P.,  chairman,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  He  said  the  balance  to 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  was  ^393,090,  compared  with 

435, 207  last  year,  when  the  factories  were  engaged 
night  and  day  on  munitions.  The  change  over  to 
peace  manufactures  was  not  even  yet  completed,  there- 
fore shareholders  would  agree  the  results  for  the  year 
were  eminently  satisfactory.  They  were  adding  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  general  reserve,  making 
it  five  hundred  thousand.  They  were  developing  and 
extending  their  various  pre-war  branches,  supple- 
mented by  the  acquisition  of  other  businesses  carrying 
on  kindred  or  complementary  trades. 

The  three  principal  departments — cycles,  tools,  and 
rifles — were  being  separately  organised  into  distinct 
subsidiary  companies,  with  directorates  which  included 
officials  of  both  the  commercial  and  technical  depart- 
ments, the  control  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  main 
board.  They  were  shortly  putting  on  the  market  a  double 
barrelled  sporting  gun  which  would  uphold  the 
"  B.S.A. "  traditions  for  high  quality  in  material  and 
workmanship.  It  would  be  sold  at  a  figure  to  compete 
with  the  low-priced  foreign  productions,  and  would  be 
so  marketed  as  not  to  adversely  affect  the  smaller  gun- 
maker. 

To  meet  the  enormous  demands  from  home  and  over- 
seas markets,  the  cycle  department  had  a  programme 
which  would  require  the  whole  of  the  large  new  fac- 
tory at  Small  Heath,  and  they  fully  anticipated,  if  they 
secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  workpeople  in 
mass  production,  they  would  be  able  to  meet  any  com- 
petition notwithstanding  higher  rates  of  wages  and  in- 
creased cost  of  material.  The  new  factory  on  the 
Coventry  Road,  Birmingham,  had  been  largely  ex- 
tended for  development  of  the  tool  department.  The 
Daimler  Company  had  embarked  upon  a  programme 
of  motor-cars  and  lorries  of  their  well-known  type,  and 
already  these  were  being  delivered  in  considerable 
quantities. 

A  subsidiary  company,  named  Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.,j 
had  been  formed  which  would  be  running  about  250 
private  cars  and  hiring  commercial  vehicles,  a  com- 
mencement being  made  with  a  considerable  number 
of  three-ton  lorries.  Both  with  touring  cars  and  lor- 
ries the  new  company  was  able  to  render  considerable 
public  service  during  the  recent  railway  strike. 

The  relations  between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees were  of  a  friendly  character,  and  in  this  con-! 
nection  he  might  mention  that  during  last  year  for| 
every  pound's  worth  of  goods  sold  7s.  gd.  was  paid  in 
salaries  and  wages,  8s.  iod.  represented  materials 
used,  the  cost  of  which  naturally  included  wages  paid 
by  other  firms,  2s.  4^d.  went  in  taxation,  advertising, 
selling  charges,  and  expenditure  on  welfare  of  em- 
ployees, and  of  the  balance  of  ts.  o^d.  part  was  re- 
tained for  stabilisation  and  development  of  the  business 
alike  of  employees  and  shareholders,  and  part  was  paid 
as  dividends  to  shareholders  for  the  use  of  their 
capital. 

They  trusted,  as  the  cost  of  living  fell,  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  maintain  wages  which  would  enable  tin 
worker  to  raise  his  pre-war  standard  of  living.  It 
was,  however,  obvious  this  must  depend  upon  whether 
production  could  be  sufficiently  increased  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  markets  and  keep  their  factories 
fully  employed. 

Mr.  Edward  Manville,  M.P.,  deputy-chairman,  in 
seconding,  said  the  war  had  enabled  the  company  to 
perfect  the  machinery  in  the  works  and  to  give  the  stall 
experience  of  a  nature  which  they  had  never  had  be- 
fore. He  believed  there  were  no  works  in  the  wholdl 
of  the  country  to  excel  theirs  in  the  matter  of  efliciencMj 
and  healthiness. 

The  report  was  adopted.      The  meeting  confirme( 
the  election  as  members  of  the  board  p(  Mr.   K.  M|| 
Griffiths,  chairman  of  Burton,  Griffiths  &*  Co.,  Ltd.j  1 
and  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hobson,  chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  H 
Thomas,    managing    director,    of    Messrs.  William! 
Jessop  &  Sons. 
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THE  CITY 

The  Reaction  in  Kaffirs  and  Oils — Grand  Trunk 
Agreement — A  Trinidad  Oil  Reconstruction — 
— Maple's  Bonus — Breweries  and  Some  Indus- 
trial Features. 

The  rise  in  South  African  Mining  shares  foreshadowed 
in  this  column  last  week  became  too  rapid  to  last.  On 
Monday  there  was  wild  excitement,  followed  by  an  al- 
most inevitable  reaction.  Shareholders  who  have  so 
often  been  disappointed  by  fiash-in-the-pan  movements 
in  Kaffirs  began  to  wonder  whether  there  was  any 
solidity  behind  the  rise  after  all,  and  some  of  them 
wisely  have  taken  profits.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
something  solid  behind  the  market  this  time  in  the  form 
of  the  higher  prices  being  obtained  by  the  companies 
for  their  gold.  So  far  under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
gold  has  been  sold  at  about  16  per  cent,  above  the  old 
fixed  price.  What  this  means  to  the  companies  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  rough  illustration  : 
assume  an  output  of  ^100,000  giving  a  profit  of 
^20,000;  16  per  cent,  added  to  the  sum  realised  for 
the  gold  would  increase  the  profit  by  80  per  cent.  This 
benefit  derivable  from  the  permission  to  sell  the  gold 
at  the  price  obtainable  in  the  best  market  will  only  con- 
tinue so  long  as  exchanges  are  adverse  to  this  country ; 
but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  exchanges 
become  normal.  The  rise  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  was  too  feverish,  and  the  reaction  will  do  no 
harm ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
further  improvement  will  be  registered  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Oil  shares  have  had  their  shake-out  and  are  still  a 
rather  erratic  market ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
leading  shares,  such  as  Mexican  Eagles  and  Shells, 
have  withstood  heavy  profit-taking  very  well.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  expected  bonus  on  Mexican 
Eagles  will  not  be  announced  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  frequent  rumours  of  bonus  distributions  suggest 
that  Burmah  Oils  offer  exceptional  possibilities  even  at 
their  present  high  price.  The  company  owns,  inter 
alia,  nearly  1,000,000  Anglo-Persian  Oilfields  ordinary 
shares  which  are  valued  in  the  balance  sheet  at  2s.  6d. 
each.  The  market  valuation  of  these  shares  is  £,2.0 
each.  If  for  argument's  sake  this  estimate  is  reduced 
to  £15,  or  even  £10  a  share,  it  is  still  obvious  that  the 
present  capital  of  the  Burmah  Company  does  not  fully 
represent  the  value  of  its  assets;  and,  although  the 
board  would  be  averse  to  encouraging  speculation, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  reorganise  the  capital, 
and  that  will  mean  a  bonus  for  ordinary  shareholders. 
But  it  is  not  likely  to  come  just  yet. 

Astonishment  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters 
at  the  remarkably  favourable  terms  of  the  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment Loan.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  issue  a  5^ 
per  cent,  loan  (interest  guaranteed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment) at  95I  to  be  redeemed  at  105  by  annual  draw- 
ing beginning  in  1929  and  terminating  in  1939?  No 
wonder  the  whole  issue  was  promptly  subscribed  !  This 
line  of  argument  ignores  the  30  per  cent,  income-tax, 
and  does  not  take  into  account  the  rise  in  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  wages  of  labour  have  been  increased  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living,  but  in  many  quarters  the  wages 
of  capital  have  not  risen  to  the  extent  that  would  be 
justified  by  surrounding  conditions.  Perhaps  inflation 
of  credit  is  the  explanation;  prices  are  high,  because 
there  is  "so  much  money  about."  This  applies  to 
Stock  Exchange  securities  as  well  as  to  food  and  cloth- 
ing; and  high  prices  for  securities  means  low  yields. 
Current  issues  of  industrial  preference  shares,  it  may 
be  observed,  are  offering  -j\  per  cent,  with  reasonably 
good  security. 

At  last  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  promised  fair 
treatment,  and  after  their  many  disappointments  stock- 
holders are  correspondingly  gratified.  Somewhat  un- 
expectedly the  Guaranteed  stock  benefits  more  under 
the  arbitration  agreement  than  it  probably  would  have 


done  under  the  proposals  put  before  the  Canadian 
Government  by  the  Company.  Under  this  agreement 
the  Government  will  pay  the  4  per  cent,  on  the  Guaran- 
teed stock  as  well  as  the  debenture  interest,  whereas 
it  had  been  expected  that  the  Guaranteed  stockholders 
might  receive  only  3^  per  cent,  in  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment with  the  preference  and  ordinary  stocks ;  ior, 
alter  all,  that  stock  was  only  "guaranteed  "  in  name; 
it  was  merely  a  pre-preference  stock  in  fact.  Holders 
of  the  junior  securities  will  receive  4  per  cent,  non- 
voting stock,  in  amounts  to  be  determined,  redeemable 
after  thirty  years.  The  agreement  has  yet  to  be  passed 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  before  it  will  be  officially 
announced  by  the  company. 

The  experience  of  the  United  British  Oilfields  Com- 
pany of  Trinidad  shows  that,  although  a  company  may 
deserve  success  in  the  oil  industry,  it  cannot  always 
command  it.  This  company's  operations  are  controlled 
by  the  two  giants — the  Burmah  Oil  and  the  Shell.  So 
far  results  have  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  apparently 
there  are  better  things  in  store,  for  it  is  now  intended 
to  reorganise  the  very  cumbersome  capital  of  the  con- 
cern with  a  view  to  raising  another  ^,250,000  of  cash. 
The  reconstruction  is  necessary,  because  the  existing 
capital  was  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends  which  are 
heavily  in  arrears,  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  fresh 
money  without  first  expunging  that  liability  for  divi- 
dends that  have  not  been  earned.  The  fact  that  these 
steps  are  being  taken  indicates  that  the  management 
see  daylight  ahead.  Probably  the  company  is  on  the 
point  of  turning  the  corner  after  having  travelled  down 
a  very  long  lane.  • 

The  distribution  of  ^450,000  of  reserves  by  Maple 
and  Co.  in  the  form  of  a  share  bonus  of  one  for  every 
three  ordinary  shares  held  is  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  company  and  of  the  furnishing 
trade  generally.  Directors  do  not  disburse  share 
bonuses  of  33  i~3rd  per  cent,  unless  they  are  reasonably 
certain  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  dividend  on  the 
enlarged  capital.  At  the  same  time,  Maples  are  not 
dividing  the  reserve  fund  up  to  the  hilt.  It  stood  at 
^"1,000,000.  The  capital  is  being  increased  by 
^500,000  to  ^3,000,200.  If  price  catalogues  are  any 
guide,  there  should  be  big  profits  in  furniture. 

"Pussyfoot"  and  threats  of  higher  taxation  appear 
to  cause  no  fears  to  Brewery  shareholders.  We  have 
expressed  in  this  column  the  opinion  that  the  spending 
power  of  the  brewers'  principal  customers  was  likely  to 
diminish.  Since  then  the  settlement  of  the  railway 
strike  has  given  ground  for  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  no  general  reduction  in  wages  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  the  Bill  to  extend  the  hours  of  trading  for 
public-houses  has  been  under  discussion.  On  these 
foundations  a  further  sharp  advance  has  occurred  in 
Brewery  stocks,  notably  in  City  of  London  and  in 
Allsopps  preference,  two  instances  in  which  the  rise 
seems  justified  by  circumstances. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Abollinaris 

Jl     natural  mineral  water 

NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  i's  foundation  in   1872.   the  Apollinaris  business  "> 
has  always  been  Bi  itish  owned.  £3.000.(X>0  of  British  money 
is  invested  in  it.  and  it  has  now  4,500  British  Shareholders. 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co..  Ltd.,  4,  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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CONST AB LE  S  NEW  BOOKS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHEVALIER  DE 
BOUFFLERS." 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

NESTA  H   WEBSTER  (Mrs.  Arthur  Webster).    21s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Mrs.  Webster  has  again  produced  an  interesting  volume 
of  considerable  historical  merit  and  written  with  the  same  charm  of  style  that 
established  the  tame  of  her  "Chev-lier  de  Boufflers"    .    .  . 

1914.    By  LORD  FRENCH 

1st  Edition  is  exhausted.  2nd  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Author,  Now  Ready.    21s.  net. 


the  new  LIFE   OF    FREDERICK  THE 

GREAT  By  NORWOOD  YOUNG. 

Frontispiece,  Maps  and  Plans.    21s.  net. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "  .  .  .  extremely  valuable.  Indeed,  the  book  cannot  b« 
ignored  by  any  student  of  history  ....  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Young's 
able  study  has  a  present  value  of  a  singular  kind.  The  biography  indeed  is  in- 
valuable for  the  light  it  throws  on  Prussian  national  character." 


NOTES  OF  A  CAMP  FOLLOWER 

By  E.  W.  HOBNUNG.    6s.  net. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement. — "  Those  first  three  days  of  the  great  offensive 
live  again  in  Mr.  Hornung's  pages  .  .  those  who  spent  anxious  hours  in 
doomed  Arras  will  read  his  account  with  fascination." 

YASHKA  :  My  Life  as  Peasant,  Exile,  and 
Soldier.  By  maria  botchkareva, 

Commander  of  the  Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death, 
as  set  down  by  dictation  by  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Author  of 
"  The  Russian  Revolution."  -  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Observer. — "The  story  throws  a  lurid  light  on  Russian  conditions,  past 
and  present.  .  .  .  It  is  a,  wonderful  story  .  .  .  it  gives  evidence  enough  of  the 
hopeless  misery  of  the  old  regime  and  the  utter  chaos  of  the  new." 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  PLAYS  entitled 

"HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

By  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.    7s.  6i.  net. 

This  volume  includes  the  following  plays  :  Great  Catherine,  O'Flaherty,  V.C., 
The  Men  of  Perusalem,  Augustus  Does  His  Bit.  Annasanska,  The  Bolshevik 
Express.  The  Preface  is  an  important  feature  of  the  volume  Under  the  title 
"Heartbreak  House  and  Horseback  Hall"  it  gives,  in  the  author's  character- 
istic style,  an  unsparing  description  of  English  society  before  the  war. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. —  .  .  .  "It  is  full  of  happy  things.  Clever  insights  into 
character,  quick  appreciation  of  laughable  situations  .  .  .  "Heartbreak 
House"  is  a  clever  and  b.illiant  tract  for  the  times,  revelling  in  the  small  and 
mean  vices  of  mankind    .    .    .  ." 


-NEW  6s.  FICTION. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  GLENFERNIE 

MARY  JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "The  Old  Dominion,"  etc. 

The  Timts  Literary  Supplement. — "  Miss  Johnston's  task  was  very  difficult.  The 
slow  change  of  temper,  almjst  of  character,  has  been  a  pit  that  many  an  ex- 
pjrienced  writer  has  digged  for  his  own  discomfiture.  Miss  Johnston  saw  the 
pit,  and,  shirking  nothing,  deliberately  and  with  eniire  success  filled  it  in.  In 
doing  so  she  has  written  a  story  which  may  be  called  genuinely  spiritual." 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS 

MRS.  GEORGE  WEMYSS,  Author  of  "The  Professional 
Aunt,"  etc. 

The  Observer  : — "As  amusing  as  all  Mrs.  Wemyss's  novels." 

LOVE  OF  BROTHERS     katherine  tynan 

Author  of  "  The  Middle  Years,"  etc. 

The  Times: — "Katherine  Tynan  tells  her  tale  simply  and  with  economy  of 
words  ;  yet  there  is  real  originality  of  plot  and  individuality  of  outlook,  the 
whole  showing  i  definite  form  finely  modelled  .  .  .  there  is  strength  and  charm 
in  this  latest  novel  of  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinksons." 


MAUD  DIVER 


THE  STRONG  HOURS 

Author  of  "  Strange  Roads,"  etc. 

THE  DEAN.  A  new  novel,  lady  charnwood 
HOME  FIRES  IN  FRANCE 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN   v.  blasco  ibanez 

2nd  Impression. 

THE  OUTLAW  maurice  Hewlett 

Author  of  "  Gudrid  the  Fair." 

KEITH'S  DARK  TOWER  eleanorh.  porter 

Author  of  "  Just  David,  "  etc. 

THE  WANDERERS  mary  johnston 

2nd  impression.    7s.  6d.  net, 
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n's  gift  of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  poem 
ting  you  ...  at  just  the  poet's  point  of  view." 


Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  List 

New  Swinburne  Volume. 

CONTEMPORARIES 
OF  SHAKESPEARE 

By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"No  one  having  within  him  the  germ  of  a  love  for 
English  literature  could  fail  to  be  stimulated  into  excited 
admiration  by  the  passionate  and  vehement  enthusiasm, 
the  marvellous  knowledge,  the  courageous  dogmatism, 
the  swift  and  vigorous  prose  of  this  vindication  of  the 
Elizabethans.  ...  It  is  one  of  those  rare  and  bene- 
ficient  books." — New  Statesman 

New  Poem  by  Mr.  Masefield. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX 

By  John  Masefield.  5s.net. 

This  poem  describes  a  fox-hunt  from  the  gathering  of 
the  meet  to  the  return  of  the  hounds  to  kennel  after  dusk 

APPRECIATIONS 
OF  POETRY 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  15s.  net. 

"  The  sensitive  lover  of  poetry  will  rapidly  surrender 
to  Hearn ' 
and  putt 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

SOME   DIVERSIONS  OF 
A  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  veteran  critic  .  .  .  retains  that  suave  detach- 
ment which  calls  up  an  image  of  Montaigne.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Gosse  has  still  the  fine  manner  of  the  great 
Frenchman  " — Morning  Post. 

RACE  AND  NATIONALITY 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  PATRIOTISM. 
By  John  Oakesmith.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"This  is  a  treatise  of  ability,  displaying  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject." — Times. 

NEW  FICTION. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  Mr.   Galsworthy's  new  Novel. 

SAINT'S  PROGRESS 

By  John  Galsworthy.  7s.  6d.  net. 

New  Dostoevsky  Volume. 

AN  HONEST  THIEF 

By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Con- 
stance Garnett.  6s.  net. 

THE  INSCRUTABLE  LOVERS 

By  A.  A.  Macfarlan.  7s.  net. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  book  at  once  dark  and  delicate 
has  such  imaginative  power  .  .  .  written  with  rare 
beauty  and  reticence." — Observer. 

STORM  IN  A  TEACUP 

By  Eden  Phillpotts,  7s.  net. 

"What  an  oasis  is  this  in  the  sooty  desert  of 
novels." — Aihenaiiim. 

MY  ANTONIA 

By  Willa  S.  Cather.  7s.  net. 

"  To  read  her  story  is  to  learn  true  things  concerning 
the  great  West  and  the  depths  of  human  nature." 

— Scotsman. 

AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 

By  C.  A.  Dawson-Scott.  7s.  net. 

"Marked  by  all  the  author's  characteristic  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  treatment."—  Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  OLD  MADHOUSE 

By  Wm.  de  Morgan.  7s.  net. 

"  A  wonderfully  subtle  and  ingenious  plot  .... 
touched  also  by  delicious  flashes  of  wayward  wit  and 
keen  human  commentary." — Daily  Telegraph . 

LOVE  AND  MRS.  KENDRUE 

By  E  H.  Abbott, Author  of  "Molly-Make-Believe,"  2s.  net 

JINNY  THE  CARRIER 

By  Israel  Zangwill.  7s.  net. 

"  Not  since  Dickens  has  there  appeared  a  novel  so  rich 
in  portraits  of  odd,  eccentric,  quaint,  queer  human  beings, 
each  one  a  mellow  little  masterpiece." — James  Douglas 
in  tin-  Star. 

Full  list  of  Autumn  publicitions  post  five  on  application  to 
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An   Oxford  Education 
in  your  own  home 

Lampada  doctrinae  tibi  tradimus ;    accipe,  si  vis 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  remmque  potiri. 


OXFORD  is  the  intellectual  shrine  of  our  race. 
Her  spiritual  vision,  her  untarnished  tradi- 
tion, her  priceless  libraries,  all  that  she  has 
garnered  of  scholarship  and  wisdom  during 
many  centuries — these  are  not  only  the  treasures 
of  Oxford,  they  are  the  proud  inheritance  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  world. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these  things,  there 
reigns  the  subtle  Spirit  of  Oxford — that  "  fugitive 
and  gracious  light  ",  as  Matthew  Arnold  called  it. 
This  Spirit  of  Oxford  belongs  not  to  a  generation 
or  an  age  ;  it  is  the  shining  thread  that  runs  through- 
out our  history.  Century  after  century  she  has 
grown  in  power  and  in  wisdom.  There  has  been 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  her  splendid  record, 
no  flagging  in  her  creative  energy.  Age  after  age 
Oxford  has  made  the  minds  that  make  history. 
Other  Universities  teach.  Oxford  also  inspires. 
Oxford  lives  in  the  hearts,  in  the  minds,  in  the 
supreme  achievements  of  our  greatest  men.  That 
is  why  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  an  Oxford 
education  feel  that  they  have  missed  something, 
not  only  of  intellectual  opportunity,  but  of  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  our  race.  That,  too,  is 
why  in  the  hearts  of  English-speaking  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world,  whether  their  homes 
be  in  London  or  Chicago,  among  the  Himalayas  or 
in  the  Bush  of  Australia,  there  abides  a  reverence 
for  Oxford  and  a  yearning  for  her  culture  which 
no  other  education  can  really  satisfy. 

The  Love  of  Beauty 

It  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of  an  Oxford  training 
to  instil  the  love  of  Beauty.  The  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  enriched  by  the  fancy  ot  the 
Poets.  In  the  sunrise,  the  student  perceives  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora  who  dispels  the  mystery  of  the 
night  ere  Apollo  drives  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The 
Hamadryads  people  the  woods,  and  Narcissus  is  a 
beautiful  youth  in  the  semblance  of  a  flower.  The 
hammer  of  Vulcan  resounds  in  the  sordid  work- 
shops ;  the  God  of  Wine  laughs  in  the  glass.  Poetry 


everywhere  illuminates  the  darkness  of  a  Commer- 
cial Age.  This  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  Beauty 
enriches  the  existence  of  the  student.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  study  of  the  unmatched  beauty 
of  Greek  Sculpture,  or  in  the  verve  of  a  Juvenal  ; 
in  the  delicate  fancy  of  a  Meleager  or  in  the  vision 
of  a  Dante — an  Oxford  education  provides  an  es- 
cape from  the  routine  of  daily  existence,  and 
creates  a  "  life  within  a  life". 

In  order  to  bring  this  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  give  to  every 
man  and  woman  a  part  in  the  great  in- 
heritance of  Oxford  culture,  the  Oxford 
Correspondence  College  has  been  founded. 

The  training  that  it  affords  reproduces  the  system 
of  Education  in  force  at  Oxford  itself,  namely,  the 
Lecture,  the  Essay,  and  personal  tuition.  Each 
course  consists  of  a  series  of  Lectures  specially 
written  within  the  last  few  months  or  now  in 
course  of  completion.  Every  word  of  every  Essay 
is  written  by  a  Graduate  of  the  University,  and 
the  student  of  the  '  Oxford  Correspondence 
College  has  also  the  advantage  of  personal  Postal 
tuition  by  his  own  Tutor  at  Oxford.  Thus  in  your 
own  home  you  will  be  able  to  share  in  the  treasures 
that  Oxford  can  give. 

Broaden  your  vision  and  your  enjoyment  by  studying 
Literature,  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Strengthen 
your  intellectual  faculties  by  training  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy.  Deepen  your  knowledge  of  practical  affairs 
by  studying  Political  Science,  Political  Economy.  Be 
a  greater  force  in  Commerce  by  studying  the  Course  on 
Modern  Business  and  Finance.  Develop  the  power  of 
your  intellect  by  securing  for  yourself  those  benefits  of 
an  Oxford  training  which  give  the  directing  and  creative 
mind. 

Apply  to  the  Warden  for  particulars  to-day 


List  of  Courses 
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Application  Form 

This  form  may  be  uied  or  a  letter  may  be  sent. 

To  The  WARDEN. 

Oxford  Correspondence  College  Ltd.  65  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 
Kindly  forward  full  particulars  of  the  College,  and  the  Booklet  Oxford  Education 

Also  Special  Prospectus  upon 


Fill  in  if  desired  the  initial  letter  of  any  subject  in   which  you  are 
specially  interested.  (  See  list  at  left.  ) 


Name 
A  ddress 

Profession  or  Work 

Age  Educated  at 


It  is  optional  to  &ioe  this  information,  but  it  may  prove  a  help  in  selecting 
an  Oxford  tutor  and  in  giving  advice  on  the  studies  to  be  pursued. 


SR. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Messrs.  Methuen's  and  you 
will  receive  regularly  their  Illustrated  Announcement  List 


GENERAL 

MOUNTAIN  PATHS.  B  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

THE  PHANTOM  JOURNAL  AND  OTHER 

ESSAYS.  By  E.  V.  Lucas,  Author  of  "  'Twixt 
Eagle  and  Dove. "    Fcap.  8vo.  6s.net. 

NOT  THAT  IT  MATTERS.  By  A.  A.  Milne, 
Author  of  "The  Day's  Play."    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

net. 

ESSAYS  ON  ART.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock, 
Author  of  "Thoughts  on  the  War."  Fcap.  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

A  CRITIC  IN  PALL  MALL.  By  Oscar  Wilde. 

Fcap.  8vo.    6s.  6d,  net. 
THE  FAIRY  GREEN.    By  Rose  Fyleman, 

Author  of  "Fairies  and  Chimneys."  Fcap.  8vo. 

3s.  6d-  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  R.  L.  S.  By  George  E.  Brown. 
With  2  Portraits  and  6  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.      7s.  6d.  net. 

MAETERLINCK'S  DOGS.  By  Georgette 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alexan- 
der Teixeira  de  Mattos.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PICTURES  FROM  EDEN 

PHILLPOTTS.  Selected  by  L.  H.  Brewitt. 
With  8  Illustration.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English  in 
the  University  of  London.  With  19  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
A  SEA  LAWYER'S  LOG.  By  William  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

POLAND  AND  THE  POLES.  By  A.  Bruce 
Boswei.l,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF  LADY 

DOROTHY  NEVILL.  Edited  by  Her  Son. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     18s.  net. 


LITERATURE 

THE  GREEK  ORATORS.    By  J.  F.  Dobson, 

M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Bristol.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

GREEK  TRAGEDY.  By  Gilbert  Norwood, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
College,  Cardiff.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

SPORTING  REMINISCENCES.  By  Dorothea 
Conyers.  Author  of  "Sandy  Married. "  Demy 
8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

ALL  ABOUT  FLYING.  By  Gertrude  Bacon. 
With  20  Illustrations.  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  net.    (Sport  Series.) 

SKATING.  By  A.  E.  Crawley.  With  many 
Illustrations.    Fcap.    8vo.    3s.    net.  (Sport 

Series.) 

SOUTH  SEA  FOAM.  Being  the  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  a  modern  Don  Quixote  of  the  South 
Seas.  By  A.  Safroni-Middleton.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  net. 

ON   ALPINE   HEIGHTS   AND  BRITISH 

CRAGS.  By  George  D.  Abraham,  Author  of 
"The  Complete  Mountaineer."  With  24  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.      10s.  6d,  net. 

TAXATION  IN  THE  NEW  STATE.   By  J.  A. 

Hobson.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

A  PRIMER  OF  NATIONAL  FINANCE.  By 

Henry  Higgs,  C.B.,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  MIND  OF  A  WOMAN.  By  A.  T.  Scho- 
field,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  Victoria  Institute. 
Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  net. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION.  By  A  Sister  of 
Mercy.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

CLAUDE'S  SECOND  BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Kel- 
way  Bamber.  With  an  Illustration  by  Ellis 
Thomas  Powell,  LL.B.,  D.Sc.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece and  Diagram.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 


FICTION 


DEADHAM  HARD.  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author 
of  "The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady." 
Crown  8vo.     7s.net.     (Second  Edition.) 

BEAUMAROY  HOME  FROM  THE  WARS. 

By  Anthony  Hope,  Author  of  "Proso. "  Crown 

8vo.    6s.  net. 
SEPTEMBER.    By  Frank  Swinnerton,  Author 

of  "  Nocturne,"  "  Shops  and  Houses."  Crown 

8vo.     7s.  net.    (Third  Edition.) 
THE  LION'S  MOUSE.      By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 
UP,  THE  REBELS.      By  George  A.  Birming- 
ham.    Author  of  "  Spanish  Gold."  Crown  8vo. 

7s.  net. 

THE  GODS  DECIDE.  By  Richard  Bagot, 
Author  of  "Anthony  Cuthhert."  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  net. 

TIRANOGUE.    By  Dorothea  Conyers,  Author 

of  "Sandy  Married."    Crown  8vo.     7s.  net. 
THE  GOLDEN  SCORPION.  By  Sax  Rohmer, 

Vuthor  of  "  Dr.  Fu  Manchu."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
net. 


IF  ALL  THESE  YOUNG  MEN.     By  Romer 

Wilson,  author  of  "Martin  Schuler. "  Crown 

8vo.     7s.  net. 
BARRY  LEROY.    By  H.  C.  Bailey,  Author  of 

"The  Gentleman  Adventurer."      Crown  8vo. 

6s.  net. 

THE  QUERRILS.    By  Stacy  Aumonier,  Author 

of  "  Olga  Bardel.  "    Crown  8vo.  6s.net. 
THE  ENCHANTED  PEN.  By  Edith  L.  Blaik- 

ley.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 
THE  WHISPERING  DEAD.  By  Alfred  Can  v- 

chilly.      Edited  by  Major  Haldane  McFall. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 
FELIX  MORGAINE.  By  Josephine  Pitcairn 

Knowi  es.    Cw>wn  8vo.   6s.  net. 
CIRCUITS.    By  Philip  Camhorne.    Crown  Svo. 

6s.  net. 

JUNGLE  TALES  OF  TARZAN.  By  Edgar 
Rig b  Burroughs,  Author  of  the  "  Tarzan  " 
Books.    Crown  Svo.     6s.  net 

TARZAN  AND  THE  JEWELS  OF  OPAR.  By 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Crown  8vov  6s.  net. 


MHTHURN   &  CO..    LTD     36   Essex  Street,    W.G  2. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

Parliament  met  in  conditions  of  mental  and  pecuniary 
gloom.  The  Prime  Minister's  speeches  are  all  verv 
vvell  in  their  way,  eloquent,  no  doubt,  in  prophecies, 
but  they  bring  no  grist  to  the  mill.  What,  by  the  way, 
does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  mean  by  talking  about  "  the 
dismal  pre-war  days?  "  Before  the  war  everybody  was 
richer,  happier,  and  more  good-tempered  than  they  are 
to-day.  On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  had  to 
be  content  with  promises,  as  usual.  Mr.  Churchill 
promised  that  the  army  would  be  reduced  to  the  "  dis- 
mal "  pre-war  strength.  Mr.  Chamberlain  promised 
a  revised  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  And 
the  Prime  Minister  promised  a  financial  debate,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  produced  his  promised  figures. 
The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  can  really  tackle  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  Ministers,  and  make  them  do  something,  instead  of 
talking  about  it.  The  income-tax  limit  should  be 
lowered  to  £ioo  a  year,  and  the  Education  and  Hous- 
ing schemes  dropped. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  is  happening 
at  Petrograd  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  There  never 
was  such  a  muddle.  The  Entente,  that  is,  England  and 
France,  have  been  helping  General  Yudenitch  with  food 
and  munitions,  because  he  is  fighting  the  Bolsheviks. 
But  the  Germans,  under  General  Von  der  Goltz,  have 
been  helping  him  for  the  same  reason,  so  that  the  En- 
tente and  the  Germans  have  really  been  co-operating. 
Probably  to  placate  an  unreasoning  section  of  the  British 
electors,  the  German  Government  was  ordered  by  the 
Entente  to  recall  Von  der  Goltz,  which  they  have  do/ie. 
But  his  troops,  which  must  now  be  described  as  irregu- 
lars, remained,  and  under  Captain  Bermond  (a  German) 
are  still  co-operating  with  General  Yudenitch.  Besides, 
the  British  navy  is  bombarding  Bolshevik  ships  and  has 
sunk  two.  Suppose  that  General  Yudenitch  succeeds 
in  occupying  Petrograd,  and  that  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment disappears.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Russia,  and 
the  Baltic  provinces? 

It  would  be  better,  in  our  judgment,  to  accept  frankly 
and  graciously  the  co-operation  of  Germany  in  restor- 
ing order  in  Russia,  than  to  allow  the  present  state  of 
anarchy  to  continue.  There  is  practically  no  transport 
in  Russia  ;  hardly  any  locomotives,  or  rolling  stock  ;  and 
in  a  country  of  enormous  distances  the  destruction  of 
railway  communication  is  a  most  serious  evil.    So  long 


as  we  go  on  treating  Germany  as  a  pariah,  an  outlaw, 
there  will  be  grave  troubles  in  Europe.  The  internal 
condition  of  Germany  is,  we  are  informed,  almost  des- 
perate, and  another  revolution  far  worse  than  any  that 
has  yet  occurred,  is  expected,  unless  material  conditions 
mend.  Anything  like  the  renewal  of  the  blockade  of 
Germany  would  simply  precipitate  a  revolution.  There 
is  an  old  saying  in  business,  which  is  sound  in  politics, 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  ruin  a  debtor.  In  old  days,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  the  creditor  used  to  lock  his 
debtor  up  in  a  sponging-house.  The  law  was  amended, 
as  everybody  admitted  the  silliness  of  the  proceeding. 
Are'  not  some  of  us  recommending  that  Germany  should 
be  locked  up  in  a  sponging-house? 

We  congratulate  Lord  Allenby  and  the  Government 
on  the  appointment  of  th<=  new  Sirdar,  who  is  the  very 
fittest  choice  that  could  have  been  made.  We  do  not 
understand  that  Lord  Allenby's  appointment  is  to 
supersede  the  Milner  Commission ;  so  we  suppose  that 
the  two  great  men  will  go  out  together.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true,  as  we  learn  from  a  local  source,  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  native  Egyptian  officials 
and  the  student  class  to  boycott  Lord  Milner  and  his 
colleagues,  and  to  refuse  to  assist  them  with  infor- 
mation. But  Lord  Milner,  we  imagine,  is  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fellaheen  and  the  farmers  than  with  the 
Cairo  intelligentsia,  and  the  tribe  of  lawyers  and  jour- 
nalists. The  trouble  in  Egypt  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  oppression  of  the  agricultural  class  by  the  provin- 
cial officials,  not,  of  course,  English,  but  Egyptian. 
The  requisition  of  food  and  materials  by  the  army  has 
naturally  contributed  to  the  peasant's  discontent. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Government  have  decided  to 
create  a  Jewish  home  in  Palestine,  a  great  mistake  will 
have  been  made.  The  Jewish  Palestine  question  is  an 
artificial  one  :  for  no  sane  man  believes  that  Palestine 
can  receive  and  support  some  seven  million  Polish, 
Russian,  Galician,  and  Roumanian  Jews.  Frugal  and 
industrious  as  the  Eastern  Jews  are,  they  cannot  live 
on  the  stones  of  Palestine.  Further,  this  Jewish  settle- 
ment will  do  no  good  to  the  British  Moslem  question. 
Like  most  cousins,  the  Jews  and  the  Moslem  Arabs 
hate  one  another,  and  will  surely  squabble.  We  have 
before  expressed  our  fears  about  the  erection  of  an 
independent  Arab  kingdom  between  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople. A  New  Jerusalem  will  only  add  to  the 
dangers  and  difficulties. 
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But  is  Constantinople  to  remain  the  seat  of  the 
Khalifate?  The  Prime  Minister  told  us  that  the' 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  is  hung  up  by  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  the  United  Statesi  Government ;  will 
you  police  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire?  Unless 
our  memory  betrays  us,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said 
explicitly  that  Turkey  will  be  allowed  to  retain  those 
parts  of  her  former  possessions  that  are  really 
Turkish.  However  the  opinions  of  Oriental  scholars 
and  politicians  may  differ  about  Thrace  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  fact 
that  Constantinople  has  for  the  last  five  centuries  been 
the  most  Turkish  spot  in  the  world.  Someone  has 
proposed  that  Constantinople  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  hotel  keepers  and  the 
bazaars:  but  what  would  the  diplomatists  say?  It  is 
too  far  off,  and  the  winter  climate  of  Constantinople, 
like  all  the  towns  on  or  near  the  40th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, New  York,  Lisbon,  Rome,  is  decidedly  trying. 

Obviously  President  Wilson's  illness  contributes  to 
the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question, 
as  Mr.  Wilson's  personality  counts  for  more  in  Ameri- 
can politics  than  that  of  perhaps  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, except  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfortunate  than  this  suspension,  as  nothing  is 
more  important  for  Britain  than  to  know  exactly 
where  we  stand  in  regard  to  military  expenditure.  Will 
the  Americans  agree  to  police  a  portion  of  Asia  Minor? 
Why  should  they?  Were  we  an  American  influence, 
we  should  stoutly  resist  any  such  proposal.  America 
has  her  own  troubles  and  difficulties  in  connection  with 
democracy,  just  as  England  has,  and  they  are  grave, 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  her  statesmen  and  their 
resources  of  government,  without  taking  up  the  Quix- 
otic task  of  policing  Armenia  or  the  Caucasus. 

Let  us  push  the  matter  nearer  home.  Why  should 
Britain  police  Armenia,  or  the  Caucasus,  or  Meso- 
potamia? These  mandatory  trusts  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  going  to  cost  money,  and  men,  and  time. 
Have  we  any  of  these  commodities  to  spare?  Every 
shilling,  every  man,  every  hour,  are  wanted  here  at 
home,  to  restore  our  moral  and  financial  equilibrium. 
In  former  days  we  had  leisure  and  money  to  spare  for 
the  conquest  and  administration  of  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  But  to-day?  The  Great  War,  brought 
about  by  the  Germans,  has  tumbled  the  world  in  ruins. 
We  have  enough  to  do,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
rebuild  our  own  house  without  clapping  the  barber's 
basin  on  our  head  and  galloping  on  Rosinante  over 
the  Eastern  steppes  in  search  of  damsels  to  rescue. 
Idealism  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  costly  luxuries, 
beyond  our  present  purse. 

Our  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speeches  at 
Sheffield  is  not  that  they  are  platitudinous — that  was 
inevitable.  When  work  and  thrift  are  the  obvious 
remedies,  the  preacher  can  hardly  be  original.  Our 
objection  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  homilies  is  that  they 
discover  a  sheer  indifference  to  the  suffering,  none  the 
less  real  because  silent,  of  large  classes  by  taxation 
and  rates.  Indeed,  the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  taxes  and  rates,  because  they  were  raised 
to  provide  higher  wages  for  the  officials  of  Corpora- 
tions. But  we  are  not  all  officials,  though  presumably 
in  the  perfect  Fabian  State  we  all  shall  be.  Mean- 
while, life  is  being  made  simply  unlivable  for  millions. 
Suppose  the  rates  in  London  rise  to  15s.  in  the  £ : 
houses  will  be  unsaleable  and  unlettable. 

We  agree  with  almost  every  word  written  by  Lord 
Rothermere  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial  and  with  every 
word  uttered  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  Evening  Standard.  All  these  schemes 
of  Socialistic  Reform,  such  as  starting  secondary 
schools  all  over  the  country  with  expensive  teaching 
Staffs,  gymnasia,  and  lawn-tennis  courts,  such  as  build- 
ing ideal  cottages  out  of  the  rates  and  Treasury  grants 
to  be  let  at  non-economic  rates,  must  be  dropped  at 
once.     It  is  a  dangerous  figure  of  speech  to  talk  of 


book-education  as  a  good  investment  :  it  may  or  may 
not  be  so  for  the  individual;  we  regard  manual  train- 
ing as  far  more  important;  but  in  any  case  secondary 
schools  can  bring  no  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  These 
schemes  must  be  dropped  for  the  unanswerable  reason 
that  the  money  is  not  there  to  finance  them,  unless  we 
are  to  go  on  borrowing  and  taxing. 

The  same  stern  argument  applies  to  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  on  the  public  services,  which  must  be 
made  with  an  axe,  not  a  fountain-pen.  There  is  only 
one  Service,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
in  your  cutting-down  operations.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel  says,  that  with  regard  to  the  army 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany  or  any  Euro- 
pean nation  for  some  years  to  come  :  and  we  may 
therefore  gamble  on  peace.  But  the  same  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  Navy,  which  protects  India  and 
our  Colonies,  and  our  own  shores.  Are  we  so  certain 
about  the  future  policy  of  Japan,  now  the  next  greatest 
maritime  Power  to  England?  Suppose  that  America 
and  Britain  should  insist  on  the  restoration  of  Shan- 
tung to  China.  Japan  might  make  that  a  casus  belli. 
We  can't  afford  to  take  any  risks  with  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  to  the  agriculturists  in 
the  Caxton  Hall  is  the  most  naked  avowal  of  State 
Socialism  yet  delivered.  The  farmer's  trade  is"  notor- 
iously one  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuations,  being  de- 
pendent on  weather  and  production  all  over  the  world. 
The  farmer  is  to  be  guaranteed  against  insecurity,  and 
therefore  the  rest  of  the  community  are  to  pay  high 
prices  for  bread  and  meat  for  all  time  to  come.  But 
if  the  farmer  is  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  risks  and 
fluctuations  of  trade  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours, 
why  not  other  traders  and  manufacturers?  Will  the 
Prime  Minister  mention  any  business  or  trade  or  form 
of  production  which  is  not  risky  and  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations? In  former  days,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
persists  in  calling  "  dismal,"  though  they  were  a 
Paradise  compared  to  the  present,  men  who  went  into 
business  manfully  shouldered  their  own  risks.  Now, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Prime  Minister,  they  come 
whining  to  the  State,  i.e.,  their  neighbours,  to  be 
"  guaranteed." 

Few  things  are  more  mischievous  than  meddling  with 
the  market  prices  of  food.  The  Food  Controller  has 
compelled  the  butchers  and  the  dairymen  to  raise  their 
prices  5  per  cent.,  against  their  wishes  and  commercial 
judgment  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  supplies  are 
normally  at  their  maximum.  The  demand  has  dropped, 
and  the  supplies  have  increased.  What  justification  is 
there  for  the  increased  price  of  meat?  Butchers  are 
obliged  to  charge  more  for  home-grown  than  for  im- 
ported meat,  although  the  latter  may  be,  and  often  is, 
better.  We  suppose  the  answer  is  that  the  farmer's 
profits  must  be  guaranteed.  But  the  farmers,  like  the 
railway  men  and  the  miners,  are  only  one  class  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  the  rationing,  but  the  prices,  that 
we  find  fault  with.  As  for  the  rations,  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  said — the  doctors  never  had  so  little  to  do. 

We  must  pay  the  Co-operative  Societies  the  compli- 
ment of  saying  that  their  finance  is  clever,  especially  in 
dealing  with  masses  of  unthinking  and  half-educated 
customers.  By  selling  controlled  goods  at  regulation 
prices  the  dividends  relumed  to  customers  (which  are 
occasionally  as  high  as  2s.  in  the  pound)  amount  to  a 
discount.  Naturally  this  brings  customers  to  the  Co- 
operative Stores;  but  has  the  Food  Controller  nothing 
to  say?  Recent  profiteering  convictions  against  some 
of  their  stores  suggest  that  the  dividend  is  added  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  goods.  The  rebate,  or  dividend, 
is  the  temptation;  hut  if  the  difference  between  co-op- 
erative prices  and  those  in  the  Open  market  is  grcater 
than  the  dividend,  the  customer  is  a  loserv  It  is  the 
lump  sum  quarterly  dividend  derived  from  individual 
purchases  that  confuses  the  buyer.  Our  only  objection  to 
the  Co-operative  Stores  is  that  they  don't  pay  their 
share  of  income-tax. 
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If  the  great  railway  strike  has  had  no  other  good 
suit  it  has  thoroughly  divided  the  Labour  Party.  The 
tremists,  the  Cramps  and  the  Williams,  and  the 
nillies,  are  sulky,  and  pretend  to  believe  that  Mr. 
lomas  got  up  a  sort  of  sham  strike,  in  order  that 
r.  Llovd  George  might  settle  it,  and  so  give  himself 
d  Mr.  Thomas  a  new  lease  of  political  life.  Whether 
is  Machiavellian  policy  is  truly  ascribable  to  this 
ace  of  clever  Welshmen  we  don't  know.  But  the 
:verness  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  coming  out  "  on 
p  "  of  every  situation  is  almost  uncanny.  There  is 
11,  however,  one  very  nasty  blackthorn  fence  facing 
i\  which  will  require  all  the  Prime  Minister's  horse- 
inship  to  clear,  namely,  the  Irish  question.  The 
itish  Labour  party  is,  politically  speaking,  a  creature 
the  last  ten  years.  But  the  Irish  parties  have  been 
the  game  for  a  whole  century,  and  they  may  not  be 
amenable  to  the  Prime  Minister's  blandishments. 

The  return  of  the  Unionist  candidate  at  Rusholme 
a  majority  of  2,982  over  the  Labour  candidate  is  an 
swer  to  the  brag  and  bluster  of  the  Daily  Herald 
d  Messrs.  Cramp,  Smillie  and  Williams.  The 
ouse  of  Commons  is  not  dead  yet,  as  Mr.  Cramp 
ly  learn  to  his  cost  one  day.  Our  belief  is,  and 
ways  has  been,  that  the  majority  of  the  working- 
isses,  when  properly  protected  by  the  ballot,  vote 
ainst  their  own  candidates,  because  they  know  that, 
the  Government  were  entrusted  to  the  revolutionary 
ide  unionist  leaders,  the  country  would  go  headlong 
ruin.  One  of  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  duties 
Parliament  is  to  pass  a  law  compelling  the  strike 
Hots  to  be  conducted  like  a  parliamentary  election, 
at  is,  under  the  conduct  of  independent  officials,  who 
all  take  and  count  the  votes.  As  it  is,  every  man 
les  under  the  eyes  of  his  secretary  and  shop- 
iwards,  and  is  simply  terrorised  into  supporting  the 
amps  and  Smillies. 

One  has  heard  of  the  poacher  turned  gamekeeper; 
it  the  gamekeeper  turned  poacher  is  a  new  apparition. 
>rd  Askwith  used  to  be  the  tame  strike-settler  of  the 
jvernment  :  but  he  seems  to  have  been  discarded  with 
peerage,  and  has  now  become  a  rather  bitter  critic 
the  Government.  With  many  of  his  criticisms  we 
free,  and  we  are  as  anxious  as  he  can  be  to  reduce 
e  size  of  the  official  staffs  at  Whitehall.  But  in 
tacking  the  size  of  the  staff  at  the  Labour  Ministry 
jrd  Askwith  makes  a  false  stroke.  Reduce  as  much 
;  you  please  the  staffs  at  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
ffice,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
;nsions  Ministry.  But  surely  the  Labour  Ministry  is 
e  one  department  where  the  increase  of  staff  is  justi- 
id,  for  the  demands  of  Labour  are  incessant  and 
creasing. 

Lord  Portman  was  one  of  those  landlords  who  breed 
ore  Socialists  than  all  the  Fabian  lecturers  and  Hyde 
ark  tub-thumpers.  When  a  man  draws  a  princely 
venue  from  the  ground-rents  of  a  London  parish  he 
ight,  in  our  opinion,  to  spend  a  due  portion  of  his 
me  and  money  in  London.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
luding  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  for,  when  a 
an  is  over  80,  he  is  practically  dead.  But  taking 
ord  Portman's  life  as  a  whole,  what  is  there  to  be 
tid  about  him  except  that  he  was  born,  that  he  hunted 
le  fox,  and  that  he  died?  A  man  may  have  no  taste 
•r  London,  and  yet  see  to  it  that  his  London  estate  is 
anaged  on  generous  and  kindly  terms.  That  has 
storiously  not  been  the  case  with  the  Portman  estate, 
hich  has  been  run  on  terms  so  strictly  commercial 
»  to  cause  general  complaint.  On  the  neighbouring 
Itate  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  the  tenants  are 
hvays  treated  with  courtesy  and  liberality. 

The  newspapers  describe  the  late  Lord  Astor  as 
aving  "  a  passion  for  privacy."  We  should  rather 
ly  that  the  American,  when  he  becomes  a  landlord 
l  this  country,  is  more  exclusive  than  our  much 
■Signed  Dukes.  Certainly  when  Mr.  Astor  replaced 
le  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Cliveden  the  boaters  on 
le  Thames  found  their   old  privilege  of  picnicking  in 


the  Cliveden  woods  withdrawn ;  and  the  story  runs 
that  Mr.  Astor  tried  to  buy  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  so  that  no  one  should  come  "  betwixt  the  wind 
and  his  nobility."  When  he  removed  to  Hever  Castle, 
in  Kent,  he  might  have  been  called  "  Walled-off 
Astor."  Lord  Astor  had  another  passion,  that  of 
writing  poems  and  articles;  and  when  he  owned  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  sacked  his  editor,  because  he 
would  not  print  them.  The  late  Mr.  Harry  Cust,  him- 
self a  poet  and  man  of  letters  and  quite  independent, 
declined  to  see  the  merit  of  the  millionaire's  effusions. 
He  rejected  them,  and  was  in  consequence  ejected  from 
the  editorial  chair,  to  his  lasting  honour. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  the  poet-warrior  who  defies  the 
world  from  Fiume,  "  never  sleeps  " — so  we  read  in  a 
French  newspaper.  Insomnia  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  yet  it  is  astonish- 
ing on  how  little  sleep  men  live  and  thrive,  and  how 
many  famous  men  have  been  bad  sleepers.  Pope  kept 
his  tablet  and  pencil  by  his  bedside,  and  rose  in  the 
night  to  polish  a  couplet.  Napoleon  used  to  get  up  at 
2  a.m.  and  wake  his  secretary,  to  whom  he  would 
dictate  a  despatch  or  a  bulletin,  or  with  whom  he  would 
work  out  some  military  calculation.  Lord  Rosebery 
suffered  much,  at  one  time,  from  sleeplessness.  Yet 
he  has  passed  the  psalmist's  period.  Sleep  depends  on 
digestion,  which  depends  on  nerves.  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  a  bad  sleeper,  so  many  are  the  apos- 
trophes to 

"  sleep,  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ?" 

The  folly  of  the  hour  is  Dr.  Voronoff's  "  monkey 
gland,"  which  is  by  transference  to  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  vital  clock,  so  that  seventy  years  shall 
become  thirty.  We  prefer  the  "  Monkey  Brand  "  to 
the  "  Monkey  Gland."  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
the  most  miserable  creatures  encountered  by  Gulliver 
were  the  Struldbrugs  in  Laputa,  consumed  by  "  cruel 
immortality  "  and  longing  for  death.  Is  there  any 
sane  man  or  woman  who  at  the  age  of  seventy  hasn't 
had  enough  of  the  game  of  life?  Besides,  what  would 
the  world  be  like  if  the  tyrants  and  the  bores,  Nero, 
Attila,  Bonaparte,  Socrates,  had  been  given  another 
forty  years?  If  Gladstone  had  been  given  another 
forty  years,  the  Empire  would  have  been  dissolved. 
Somebody  has  observed  that  if  the  young  could  read 
two  or  three  chapters  ahead,  they  would  close  the  book 
with  a  bang.  We  have  enough  monkeys  in  human 
shape  as  it  is,  Dead  Sea  Apes  chattering  about  nothing, 
without  asking  Voronoff  to  increase  their  number. 

Be  it  noted  that  no  less  than  102  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment voted  for  the  following  amendment  to  the  Aliens' 
Restrictions  Bill  :  "  That  leave  shall  not  be  given  to  an 
alien  to  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  .  _  . 
he  is  not  unfit  from  a  moral,  social,  or  educational 
standpoint  to  be  a  useful  and  proper  inhabitant  of  this 
country."  With  regard  to  commercial  travellers  land- 
ing to  visit  Bradford,  or  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  who 
is  to  examine  them  on  these  points?  How  many 
British  commercial  travellers  would  satisfy,  say,  a  Ger- 
man examining  board,  on  all  these  points? 

"  Flying  Prospects  "  are,  we  notice,  added  to  the 
weather  column  in  the  Times.  But  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  just  yet  that  regular  adoption  of  aviation  for 
travel  and  business  purposes  which  some  sanguine  per- 
sons regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  latest  big 
American  flight  competition  resulted  in  several  deaths 
and  injuries.  But  insensate  speed  is  sure  to  appeal  to 
a  country  full  of  megalomania.  The  aeroplane  will 
doubtless  become  in  time  a  commonplace  of  travel.  In 
the  Wrar  it  had  a  strong  appeal  to  glorious  youth— 
which  loves,  as  Nietzsche  said,  to  "  live  dangerously  " 
—and  it  has  not  yet  lost  that  aspect  for  the  public.  The 
wind  which  rises  and  sinks  in  a  moment  "  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,"  the  air  is  an  uncharted  sea. 
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PAYMENT   ON  RESULTS. 

AT  a  time  when  the  decreased  production  fostered 
by  Trade  Union  methods  is  ruining  the  country, 
methods  of  work  and  payment  for  it.  need  careful  ex- 
amination, particularly  what  is  broadly  described  as 
"  payment  on  results."  There  are  three  methods  of 
such  payment  :  1,  By  profit-sharing-;  2,  by  piece  work; 
3,  by  bonus,  i.e.,  payment  over  and  above  standard 
wages.  Profit  sharing  has  many  admirers,  but  several 
defects  :  (a),  it  usually  eliminates  individuality;  (b),  the 
ordinary  worker  sometimes  participates  in  profits  which 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  scientific  research  or  me- 
chanical, invention,  and  not  due  in  any  way  to  his  per- 
sonal initiative  or  industry.  Piece  work  is  sometimes 
successful  when  applied  to  construction  and  repairs — 
work  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  definite  and  ascer- 
tainable unit.  One  of  its  defects,  however,  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  miscalculation  or  faulty  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  assessor.  Another  is  that  it  introduces  the  unde- 
sirable element  of  bargaining  and  is  not  automatic  in 
its  operation.  Yet  another  is  that  it  does  not  guarantee 
a  standard  wage.  Payment  by  bonus  is  simple  in 
theory  ;  standard  wages  are  guaranteed ;  an  average 
normal  output  figure  is  ascertained ;  for  every  unit  pro- 
duced above  that  average  an  additional  payment  is 
made.  The  system  can  be  applied  to  any  activity  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  distinct  unit.  There  are  few  ex- 
ceptions which  cannot  by  scientific  treatment  be  so  re- 
duced. It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  what  extent 
the  inducement  of  a  substantial  bonus  would  increase  a 
man's  energy.  The  writer  has  seen  results  varying 
from  25  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  over  normal  output. 

Payment  on  results  has  many  advantages.  Here  are 
a  few: — 1.  Decrease  in  cost  of  labour.  2.  Work  is 
performed  more  expeditiously,  resulting  in  substantial 
indirect  savings  which  cannot  be  estimated  :  e.g.,  cost 
of  additional  accommodation,  machinery,  power,  etc. 
3.  Decrease  in  supervision.  Men  on  bonus  do  not  need 
supervision.  All  they  need  is  direction.  The  stimulus 
of  gain  ensures  constant  activity.  4.  The  men  take  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  display  initiative.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  suggestions  to  improve  existing 
methods.  5.  Time  losing  through  indisposition  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  6.  The  higher  remuneration  at- 
tracts a  good  type  of  man.  The  men  do  not  leave  their 
employment  so  readily.    They  are  more  content. 

For  the  successful  operation  of  a  bonus  scheme  it  is 
important  there  should  be  no  subsequent  alteration  in 
rates,  when  once  these  have  been  agreed  upon — except, 
of  course,  in  unusual  circumstances  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  labour-saving  devices  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  withdrawal  of  efficient  mechanical  or 
other  facilities.  All  alterations,  however,  should  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  mutual  agreement  as  between 
employer  and  employed. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  present  mentality  of 
labour,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  few  convictions 
formed  after  many  years  of  close  connection  with  labour 
troubles.  They  are  peculiarly  relevant  to  the  remun- 
eration advocated  and  furnish  convincing'  reasons  for 
payment  on  results.  One  of  the  results  of  industrial 
unrest  and  shop  stewardism  is  that  the  quality  and  par- 
ticularly the  quantity  of  work  are  inferior  to  what  they 
used  to  be.  Unfortunately  the  average  worker  is  now 
drifting,  and  in  many  cases  has  actually  drifted,  into  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  does  not  fully  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  responsibility  or  obligation.  Consequently  he 
works  no  harder  than  supervision  and  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment makes  him.  The  policy  of  restriction  of  out- 
put is  permeating  the  whole  of  the  labour  movement, 
and  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  used  as  a  means 
of  (a)  intimidating  employers  to  pay  higher  wages  and 
(b)  providing  work  for  unemployed  Union  men.  The 
latter  is  its  avowed  and  primary  object.  An  increase 
in  wages  creates  no  gratitude  and  does  not  ensure  in- 
creased effort.  It  is  regarded  as  a  restitution  rather 
than  a  concession.  In  other  words,  it  is  considered  to 
b(  long  overdue,  and  simply  creates  an  appetite  for 
more. 

These  conclusions  may  sound  rather  harsh,  but  if 
they  are  viewed  impartially,  without  sentiment  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years, 


they  may  be  conceded  to  be  fairly  accurate.  They  are 
mentioned  not  in  a  spirit  of  cynicism,  but  with  the  simple 
object  of  emphasising  that  the  present  position  is  one 
that  should  be  faced  on  the  assumption  that  better  and 
satisfactory  results  can  only  be  assured  by  appealing 
to  the  pardonable  cupidity  of  the  worker.  The  only 
method  by  which  the  energy  of  the  average  worker  can 
be  increased  is  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
human  instincts — the  incentive  of  gain.  But  in  doing 
so  it  is  necessary  and  simple  to  see  that  the  desired  gain 
can  only  be  acquired  by  additional  individual  exertion. 
Perfect  organisation,  keen  supervision,  welfare  con- 
siderations, increased  rates  of  pay,  profit  sharing  and 
piece  work,  important  as  they  are,  cannot  guarantee 
the  increased  industrial  activity  demanded  by  present 
and  future  conditions.  Perfect  organisation,  keen  su- 
pervision, and  welfare  considerations  contribute  to, 
but  do  not  effectively  stimulate,  the  workers'  activity. 
Increased  rates  of  pay,  as  shown  by  experience,  achieve 
nothing  except  a  temporary  respite,  until  the  next  ap- 
plication for  a  further  increase.  In  the  nature  of  things 
they  cannot  produce  results  inasmuch  as  the  indolent 
receive  as  much  remuneration  as  the  industrious. 

Profit-sharing  for  the  same  reason  is  inadequate.  It 
does  not  always  reward  individual  effort,  and  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  fluctuating  addition  to  a  standard 
wage.  Profit-sharing  and  payment  on  results  by  bonus 
are  not,  however,  incompatible.  They  can  readily  be 
put  into  operation  together  with  advantage  to  employer 
and  employed.  Piece  work,  as  previously  stated,  is  too 
limited  in  its  applicability  to  be  appreciably  effective. 

The  only  system  which  can  give  the  necessary  results 
with  advantage  to  employer  and  employed  is  that  which 
guarantees  a  man  a  standard  wage  plus  reasonable  fa- 
cilities for  adding  thereto  by  his  own  industry — a 
system  which  convinces  him  that  the  more  work  he  per- 
forms beyond  an  agreed  figure  the  more  money  he  will 
receive.  Once  he  is  assured  of  this,  work  is  no  longer 
monotonous — something  for  which  he  will  receive  a  cer-j 
tain  fixed  wage  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Under  the 
bonus  system  work  means  to  him  an  assured  wage  plus 
bonus  earnings  which  are  within  his  power  to  command. 
In  short,  individuality  counts.  Good  workers  and  par- 
ticularly indifferent  workers  realise  this  very  quickly, 
and  produce  their  maximum  effort  in  order  to  increase 
their  week-end  remuneration.  The  maximum  possi- 
bilities of  labour  can  only  be  assured  by  appealing  to 
the  worker's  natural  eagerness  for  increased  remunera- 
tion, and  bv  making  the  gratification  of  that  eagerness 
dependent  upon  his  own  industry. 

From  the  employer's  point  of  view  the  attraction  of 
a  properly  regulated  system  of  payment  on  results  by 
bonus  is  that  the  more  money  a  man  earns,  the  more 
money  the  employer  saves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
bonus  payments  are  always  slightly  less  per  unit  than 
the  cost  of  that  unit  before  bonus  is  instituted.  There- 
fore every  additional  unit  is  accomplished  at  a  cheaper 
rate  or  cost.  Further,  additional  production  means 
increased  business  and  profit.  The  wise  employer  in 
these  days  is  the  one  who  realises  things  as  they  are — 
not  as  he  would  like  them  to  be.  He  may  be  a  model 
employer  and  treat  his  staff  considerately,  but  that  does 
not  protect  him  from  "  ca'  canny."  He  may  think  it 
does,  but  he  is  wrong.  He  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  conform  to  present  and  anticipated  conditions  by  in- 
troducing a  system  which  concurrently  (a)  concedes 
higher  remuneration,  (b)  reduces  costs,  (c)  increases 
profits,  and  (d)  satisfies  himself  and  his  employees. 
Payment  on  results  by  bonus  gives  that  ideal  result. 

It  will  be  said  and  with  truth  that  restriction  of  out- 
put and  opposition  to  labour  saving  machinery  are 
fundamental  principles  of  Trade  Unionism.  But  con- 
sider for  a  moment  why  Trade  Unionists  discovered 
many  years  ago  that  casual  labour  and  unemployment 
were  indispensable  to  competitive  industry  and  private 
profit.  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery 
impressed  them  in  one  way  only— they  thought  it  meant 
decreased  employment.  They  were  and  are  quite 
wrong,  as  labour-saving  machinery  increases  employ- 
ment, and  always  has  done  so.  But  wemust  be  real. 
The  workers  do  not  believe  that,  and  probably  never 
will.  Therefore  we  must  (irmly  comprehend  that  in- 
contestable fact,  and   mould   our   policy  accordingly. 
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Even  at  the  expense  of  tedious  repetition  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  there  is  only  one  way  to. overcome  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  that  is  :  (a)  to  pay  a 
standard  wage  (b)  to  pay  bonus  on  production  over  an 
agreed  figure,  (c)  to  guarantee  employment  or  its 
equivalent.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  production 
leap  forward  in  an  amazing  manner.  Guaranteed  em- 
ployment will  cost  the  State  little  or  nothing,  and  what 
it  might  cost  will  be  more  than  returned  in  increased 
prosperity.  There  will  be  more  than  enough  work  for 
all  willing  workers ;  but  there  must  be  a  national  pledge 
that  in  the  rare  event  of  surplus  labour  which  cannot  be 
provided  for  either  industrially,  commercially,  or  na- 
tionally, full  payment  at  standard  rates  shall  be  assured 
during  temporary  depression  or  trade  disturbance  due 
to  unforseen  circumstances. 

It  is  the  moral,  and  should  be  the  legal,  right  of  every 
willing  worker  to  be  provided  with  employment,  or  its 
equivalent.  Make  guaranteed  employment  the  law  of 
the  land  and  you  ennoble  labour.  The  slacker  would 
become  a  social  outcast;  in  fact,  he  would  cease  to 
exist.  He  is  mostly  the  creation  of  casual  labour  and 
unemployment. 

We  are  all  impotently  trembling  before  the  monster 
of  restricted  output.  We  should  remove  the  cause, 
the  fear  of  unemployment.  By  all  means  retain  per- 
fect organisation,  keen  supervision,  profit-sharing  and 
other  feeble  stimulants  to  increased  output,  but  do  not 
think  they  will  adequately  increase  production.  They 
will  not.  They  lack  the  essential  quality  of  infusing 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  workers.  They  do  not 
touch  him  closely  enough.  Only  one  thing  can  ;  guar- 
anteed employment  with  payment  on  results.  In 
short,  intensified  individualism. 

Payment  on  results  is  successful  in  America.  Within 
the  writer's  knowledge  it  has  been,  and  is  successful 
in  England.  The  principle  requires  greater  application 
and  extension  to  all  branches  of  activity.  If  it  is  ac- 
companied by  suitable  legal  guarantees  of  employment, 
"  ca'  canny  "  will  receive  its  death  blow;  and  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  to  the  individual  and  nation  will  re- 
sult: —  1.  Trade  Unions  will  no  longer  advocate  re- 
stricted output,  nor  will  they  oppose  the  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery.  2.  Each  man  will  uncon- 
sciously produce  more  under  the  stimulus  of  gain.  3. 
Output  will  increase  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  at  a 
decreasing  cost  per  unit.  4.  The  workers  will  be  bet- 
ter off,  since  the  cost  of  living  will  decrease,  as  output 
increases.  Higher  remuneration  will  ensure  greater 
comfort  and  happiness. 

[This  is  the  view  of  a  practical  man  in  the  North  with 
a  large  experience.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
policy,  which  must  be"  considered  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  men  shareholders. — Ed.  S.7?.] 

THE  BALTIC. 

THE  first  rent  in  the  political  settlement  of  the  Peace 
Conference  appeared  in  Hungary.      The  second 
has  now  developed  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  are  peopled  mainly  by 
small  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  of  non-Sla- 
vonic race,  and  were  until  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ruled  by  the  large  landowners — the  Baits.  The 
latter  are  of  German  origin  and  resemble  in  the  main 
the  East  Prussian  Junker,  though,  as  a  recent  well-in- 
formed writer  has  pointed  out,  they  have  a  distinctive 
and  rather  more  genial  culture.  During  the  last  genera- 
tion the  land-hunger  of  the  peasants  developed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  class  hostility  towards  the  Baits.  In 
the  early  days  of  this  century  there  began  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  a  definite  attempt  to  Rus- 
sify the  Borderlands  which  was  intensely  resented  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  Baits  themselves  stood  aloof  from 
this  Russification  which  they  rightly  regarded  as  un- 
dermining their  own  authority,  but  shared  the  odium 
which  the  attempt  brought  upon  the  governing  classes 
in  general.  In  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905,  Riga, 
Libau  and  Mi tau  were  centres  of  disturbance.  Pent-up 
unrest  was  released  by  the  War,  which  swept  to  and 
fro  over  these  unhappy  lands.  After  the  breakdown  of 
Russia,  civilized  life  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  held 


together  only  by  German  troops.  The  appeals  made  to 
the  German  Government  in  1917  and  1918  by  middle- 
class  people  and  property  owners  in  the  Borderlands 
were  not  Teuton  propaganda ;  they  were  the  genuine 
cry  of  everyone  who  feared  anarchy.  The  domination 
which  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  Germany  esta- 
blished over  Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  was  liter- 
ally the  only  way  in  which  these  Provinces  could  be 
preserved  from  the  Bolshevists. 

When  the  war  ended,  with  British  influence  dominat- 
ing the  Baltic,  the  peasants  of  the  Borderlands  seized 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  their  independence,  and 
formed  their  own  governments.  In  view  of  the  danger 
from  Bolshevism,  the  Lettish  Government  requested 
that  the  German  garrison  under  General  Von  der  Goltz 
should  remain  and  the  Entente  agreed.  The  Baltic 
peoples'  desire  to  possess  the  property  of  the  big  land- 
owners, however,  had  been  enormously  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Bolshevists  across  the  frontier,  in 
whose  ranks  Lettish  contingents  had  served,  and  the 
new  national  governments  became  distinctly  hostile  to 
the  Baits.  In  April,  1919,  the  Baits  in  collaboration 
w  ith  the  German  garrison  overthrew  the  Lettish  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  restored  by  the  Entente,  which  de- 
manded the  recall  of  Von  der  Goltz,  but  considered  the 
retention  of  a  German  garrison  still  desirable  On  this 
already  well-filled  stage  enter  new  dramatis  personnel 
in  the  shape  of  the  Russian  Volunteers  under  General 
Yudenitch,  in  the  formation  of  whose  North-west  Rus- 
sian Provisional  Government  the  Entente  Military  Mis- 
sion played  a  considerable  part.  The  British  Govern- 
ment supplied  Yudenitch  with  munitions  and  in  accord- 
ance witb  the  Entente  plan  the  Russian  General  co- 
operated with  the  German  troops  against  Bolshevism. 
For  a  time  the  Lettish,  Esthonian  and  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernments also  took  part  in  the  anti-Bolshevist  cam- 
paign. But  Allied  diplomacy  could  not  secure  co-op- 
eration between  the  Baltic  peoples  and  Yudenitch  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter's  superiors,  Denikin  and 
Koltchak,  consistently  refused  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  ;  and  Paris 
in  turn  avoided  a  recognition  which  it  could  not  guar- 
antee. Recently  the  Baltic  States  entered  into  peace 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet.  Concurrently  with  this 
the  Lettish  Government  refused  to  make  the  grants  of 
land  to  the  German  Volunteers  which  their  leaders  had 
promised  them  and  to  the  promises  of  which  the  Let- 
tish Government  itself  had  given  colour  by  its  grant 
of  Lettish  citizenship.  These  two  events  coupled  with 
the  British  withdrawal  from  North  Russia  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  Berlin,  as  directed,  recalled  Von 
der  Goltz.  But  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Captain  Bischof. 
openly  defied  Berlin,  and  Colonel  Bermondt  (ne  Ave- 
loff)  Commander  of  the  mixed  Russian  and  German 
troops  in  Latvia,  with  headquarters  at  Mitau,  re- 
quested from  the  Lettish  Government  permission  to 
march  through  to  join  his  Ally,  General  Yudenitch. 
This  was  refused  and  Bermondt  made  a  dash  for  Riga. 
His  German  troops  renounced  their  nationality  for  Rus- 
sian, and  Courland,  a  province  of  Latvia,  was  pro- 
claimed territory  belonging  to  the  Russian  National 
Government.  Yudenitch  himself  has  started  to  move 
against  the  Bolshevists,  and,  as  we  write,  has  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Petrograd.  Meantime,  fighting  be- 
tween Bermondt  and  the  Letts  is  proceeding. 

The  Inter-Allied  Naval  Commission  here  imposed  a 
blockade  on  the  German  Baltic  Ports,  and  the  usual 
foolish  cries  have  been  raised  for  the  re-imposition  of 
the  full  blockade  in  order  to  enforce  the  retirement  of 
the  German  troops  in  Latvia.  But  apart  from  the 
practical  difficulties  of  re-imposing  the  blockade — Italy, 
for  example,  has  at  once  declared  that  she  will  not 
participate — and  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  unrest  in  Germany  at  the  very 
moment  when  more  than  ever  we  require  stable  gov- 
ernment in  Central  Europe,  such  a  measure  would  not 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  German  Government 
has  no  effective  control  over  Von  der  Goltz's  condot- 
tieri,  beyond  stopping  their  food  supplies,  and  this  it 
has  already  done.  Berlin,  indeed,  is  probably  more 
worried  about  the  whole  affair  than  Paris,  for  the  atti- 
tude of  these  troops  towards  the  present  Republic  is  un- 
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certain.  They  might  strengthen  either  Monarchist  or 
Spartacist  parties,  or  both,  and  are  in  any  case  a  poten- 
tial element  of  disorder.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Entente  has  blockaded  the  German  Baltic  Ports  ant! 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  condottieri,  on  the  other,  it 
has  at  the  same  lime  demanded  that  Germany  should 
blockade  Bolshevist  Russia  and  has  itself  equipped 
Yudenitch's  forces  to  do  exactly  what  Bermondt  is  try- 
ing to  do.  One  could  not  have  a  better  example  than 
is  furnished  by  events  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  the 
absurdity  of  trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep  Germany 
indefinitely  in  subjection  and  to  fight  Bolshevism.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  small  weak  nationalities 
of  the  Borderlands  can  long-  preserve  independence  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  German  masses.  The  Paris 
policy  of  making  these  nationalities  a  barrier  between 
the  two  could  only  have  been  carried  out,  if  at  all,  by 
an  Anglo-French  military  occupation  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Germans  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
Such  an  occupation  is  now  not  possible,  because  the 
propertied  classes  in  Cermany  and  Russia  combine 
against  the  common  enemy — social  revolution.  They 
realise,  even  if  Paris  has  not  yet  done  so,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  European  society  relapsing  via  Bolshevism  is  so 
great  as  to  transcend  national  demarcations.  What- 
ever may  happen  to  Von  der  Goltz  and  his  volunteers, 
this  is  the  line  along  which  Continental  politics  must 
now  develop.  In  our  own  interest,  it  is  better  that 
Russia  should  be  brought  back  to  settled  government 
\\  ith  security  for  life  and  property  by  German  aid  than 
that  she  should  founder  in  anarchy.  Eastern  Europe 
is  a  market  for  agricultural  machinery,  transport  ma- 
terials, indeed,  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
until  its  vast  agricultural  resources  are  available,  we 
cannot  lessen  our  present  vital  dependence  on  the 
United  States. 


MR.  BERNARD  SHAW'S  HEARTBREAK 
HOUSE. 

AS  usual  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  gives  the  show  away 
in  his  preface.  He  has  been  reading  Tchekov. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  only  just 
tumbled  to  the  fact  that  Tchekov  was  a  remarkable 
writer  of  comedies  whom  no  amateur  of  the  drama 
can  afford  to  miss.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  course,  knew  all 
about  Tchekov  years  ago.  We  merely  note  that  for 
the  first  time  Mr.  Shaw  has  yielded  to  Tchekov  as  an 
author  worthy  of  imitation.  '  Heartbreak  House  '  is 
Tchekov's  '  Cherry  Orchard,'  with  a  difference. 
Tchekov  was  a  comedian  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  prophet. 
Tchekov  was  content  to  depict  the  men  and  women  of 
Russian  society.  Mr.  Shaw  finds  it  necessary  to  de- 
nounce the  men  and  women  of  English  society.  Tche- 
kov was  an  ironist.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  propagandist. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  curious  superficial  resemblance 
between  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  play  and  the  comedies  of 
Tchekov,  a  resemblance  which  may  be  quite  instruc- 
tively analysed. 

To  begin  w  ith,  the  subject  is  the  same.  Tckekov  in 
his  comedies  wrote  about  the  cultivated  classes  of 
Russia,  the  people  who  played  with  ideas  and  were 
amateurs  of  art.  He  showed  them  adrift  upon  ihe 
moral  and  aesthetic  seas.  They  had  lost  their  faith, 
they  had  abandoned  their  old  standards  of  conduct, 
they  were  ready  to  try  evervthing  and  could  hold  fast 
to  nothing.  Against  a  background  of  potential  revo- 
lution thev  posed  in  a  cosmopolitan  drawing-room  and 
sought  intermittently  for  an  unknown  god.  Thev 
were  ineffectual  and  inconsistent,  carrying  nothing1  to  a 
conclusion  either  in  thought  or  action.  Above  all  they 
wi  re  perpetually  and  irretrievably  bored,  and  often  the 
best  thing  thev  could  do  when  all  was  done  was  to 
shoot  themselves.  In  '  Heartbreak  House  1  Mr. 
Shaw  is  dealing  with  the  nearest  English  equivalent  of 
these  Russian  people  of  Tchekov.  He  is  dealing  with 
the  people  who  pet  the  stage  and  nal  the  politicians, 
who  ane  the  artists  and  mimic  the  musicians,  who 
philander  with  the  philosophers  and  patronise  the 
poets,  who  revel  in  religions  (if  thev  be  new  enough), 

play  with  propaganda,  and  make  merry  with  morality. 
Thev  are  charming  people,  and  they  are  not   lo  be 


lightly  dismsised.  They  like  books  and  pictures  well 
enough  to  buy  them.  They  like  art  and  ideas  well 
enough  to  talk  about  them.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
people  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  would  never  have  been  per- 
formed ;  we  should  scarcely  have  heard  of  Stravinsky 
or  Scriabin ;  we  should  know  next  to  nothing  of  Van 
Gogh.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  would  never  have  come 
to  London  and  D'Annunzio  would  be  for  us  nothing 
more  than  the  soldier  of  fortune  who  has  just  seized 
Fiume.  All  this,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
for  these  people  art  is  no  more  than  a  diversion 
whereby  they  are  willing  to  be  charmed  and  politics  an 
entertainment  whereby  they  are  prepared  to  be  amused. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  sincere  in  their  liking  for  art 
to  be  out  of  the  fashion  or  sufficiently  convinced  in 
their  politics  to  stand  fast  by  any  institution  which  is 
ridiculed  or  decried  by  any  revolutionary  with  a  wit 
sufficiently  nimble  or  a  vocabulary  suffcientlv  impres- 
sive. They  are  like  those  aristocrats  of  Schnitzler 
who,  while  the  Bastille  was  being  stormed,  assembled 
in  Prosper' s  wine-cellar  to  applaud  the  mummers  who 
played  for  fun  what  was  being  played  in  bitter  earnest 
in  the  streets  above.  Their  existence  explains  why 
there  is  no  Conservative  party  to-day  and  why  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  is  able  to  stand  beside  the  archbishops 
as  a  spiritual  refuge. 

These  are  the  people  of  '  Heartbreak  House,'  and 
up  to  a  point  Mr.  Shaw  deals  with  them  in  a  way 
which  reminds  us,  as  his  people  remind  us,  of  Tchekov. 
As  in  Tchekov  the  people  talk  and  behave  with  an 
exasperating  inconsequence.  They  cannot  be  genu- 
inely lighthearted  :  so  they  are  lightheaded  instead. 
We  feel  that  anything  might  happen  and  observe  that 
usually  this  results  in  nothing  happening.  There  is  a 
tenuous  atmosphere  of  unreality,  almost  of  nightmare, 
about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  But  though  the 
Russian  and  the  Irishman  are  dealing  with  a  similar 
subject,  and  though  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance 
in  the  way  they  treat  it,  there  is  fundamentally  as  great 
a  difference  between  them  as  between  William  Con- 
greve  and  William  Crooks.  '  Heartbreak  House  '  is 
crude  psychological  melodrama  beside  '  The  Sea- 
Gull  '  or  '  The  Cherry  Orchard.'  Tchekov  is  so 
refined  in  his  methods  that  even  Turgenief  appears  as 
a  barbarian  beside  him.  Mr.  Shaw  in  '  Heartbreak 
House,'  on  the  contrary,  allows  full  play  to  that  tend- 
ency in  his  later  dramas  towards  a  mechanical  violence 
of  action  and  argument  which  makes  them  look  as  if  the 
author's  ideas  and  prejudices  and  convictions  have 
dressed  themselves  up  to  play  Hangman  Dick  which 
has  somehow  got  itself  entangled  with  the  Harle- 
quinade. Mr.  Shaw  has  always  had  this  leaning  to- 
wards a  species  of  melodrama  in  which  ideas  and  argu- 
ments take  personal  form  and  behave  with  exactly  the 
same  suddenness,  simplicity  and  violence  which  charac- 
terise the  physical  conduct  of  a  melodramatic  intrigue. 
In  the  more  refined  sphere  of  thought  and  psychology 
Mr.  Shaw's  characters  have  a  way  of  behaving  as 
characters  in  a  melodrama  behave  in  the  cruder  sphere 
of  action  and  incident.  Mr.  Shaw's  characters  do  not 
murder  one  another  physically  or  take  our  breath  away 
by  the  things  they  do.  But  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  murder  one  another  intellectually  and  to  go  off  at  a 
touch  like  psychological  rockets.  Usually  on  the  stage 
the  only  form  of  psychological  melodrama  generally 
favoured  is  comprised  in  the  formula  :  "Who  ever  loved 
that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?"  But  Mr.  Shaw  's  charac- 
ters do  not  merely  love  at  first  sight.  They  explode 
emotionallv  and  intellectually  in  all  directions.  Thev 
argue  with  one  another  at  first  sight  on  the  most  confi- 
dential subjects;  they  bare  their  souls  to  one  another 
at  first  sight;  thev  insult  one  another  at  first  sight; 
thev  break  one  another's  intellectual  heads  and  emo- 
tional hearts  at  first  sight;  become  fast  friends  or  life- 
long enemies  at  first  sight  ;  and,  in  the  sphere  of 
though!  and  feeling,  are  ready  at  first  sight  to  roll 
about  on  the  drawing  room  floor  in  good-natured  horse- 
play or  deadly  conflict.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  psychology 
melodrama)  ist,  springs  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
crises  upon  us  with  as  little  imaginative  preparation  as 
the  ordinary  melodramatic  springs  upon  us  his  plots 
and  counterplots. 
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In  the  early  plays,  more  especially  in  those  which 
jreceded  "  Major  Barbara,"  the  result  was  almost 
nvariably  diverting-  and  the  method  was  a  legitimate 
device  in  a  dramatist  who  may  almost  claim  to  have 
jerfected  the  polemical  farce  of  ideas.  In  the  later 
>lays  the  old  masterful  and  deliberate  intention  has 
iegenerated  into  a  mechanical  habit.  We  are  dazed 
ind  puzzled  by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
ntellectual  "  Punch  and  Judy."  When  in  a  single 
veek-end  a  young  lady  breaks  her  heart,  changes  from 
t  romantic  girl  to  a  disillusioned  woman  and  passes  by 
vay  of  fortune-hunting  to  a  condition  of  ecstatic  mys- 
icism,  we  can  only  say  with  the  heroines  of  an  older 
generation  :  "  Oh,  but  Mr.  Shaw,  this  is  too  sudden." 
A-'hen  his  men  burst  violently  into  tears  or  his  women 
ire  agonised  (which  happens  every  five  minutes  in 
Heartbreak  House  '),  we  ask  ourselves  in  the  same 
ray  as  an  audience  which  sees  its  hero  or  heroine 
iound  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  :  "  What  next?  " 

It  is  not  in  the  least  like  Tckekov.  It  gives  us 
he  same  feeling  of  nightmare;  but  we  know  it  is  the 
day  that  is  a  nightmare  and  not  the  society  portrayed 
n  the  play.  The  unreality  of  Tchekov's  characters  is 
he  unreality  of  real  people  who  have  lost  touch  with 
ommonsense  and  common  humanity.  The  unreality 
>f  Mr.  Shaw's  later  plays  is  simply  a  result  of  the 
uthor's  failure  to  create  the  illusion  that  his  characters 
vere  ever  real  people  at  all.  And  the  reason  of  his 
ailure  is  written  upon  every  page  of  '  Heartbreak 
louse.'  In  his  later  plays  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  pre- 
•are  us  for  his  ideas  because  he  has  grown  so  used  to 
hem  himself  that  he  takes  them  for  granted.  He  does 
lot  explain  or  justify  his  convictions  because  he  has 
idd  them  for  so  long  that  they  seem  part  of  the 
eneral  order  of  the  universe.'  In  '  Heartbreak 
louse  '  the  articles  of  the  Shavian  creed  are  like 
eople  at  a  party  where  nobody  is  introduced. 
Ve  recognise  them  because  we  have  met  them  in  other 
ilays  and  the  author  assumes  that  we  shall  know  them 
nd"  not  be  too  greatly  surprised  when  they  begin  to 
bound  in  their  own  peculiar  sense.  But  unless  we 
now  them  very  well,  and  allow  for  the  fact  that  they 
ave  reached  the  age  when  people  do  things  simply 
ecause  they  have  done  them  before,  we  shall  soon  be 
nder  the  impression  that  we  have  mistaken  the  house 
nd  happened  upon  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  When 

man  on  being  introduced  to  a  fellow  guest  at  a 
ountry  house  party  says  to  her  "  Your  attraction  is 
live  and  powerful,"  we  may  be  almost  forgiven  for 
hinking  he  is  mad.  When  a  man  cries  because  his 
ostess  does  not  love  him  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
heir  meeting  and  she  inquires  quite  casuallv  "  Have 
broken  your  heart?"  we  may  be  excused  from  won- 
eringf  whether  these  effects  are  really  commensurate 
nth  their  cause.  Only  don't  blame  Tchekov.  Tche- 
:ov  has  only  a  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  more 
3  the  point  to  realise  that  '  Heartbreak  House  '  is 
he  most  melodramatic  of  Mr.  Shaw's  psychological 
lelodramas. 


PLANTING  FOR  POSTERITY. 

Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade  ; 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade." 

Pope  :  Pastorals. 

[T  was  amid  the  echoes  of  Civil  War  that  Samue! 
Hartlib,  the  friend  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his 
'reatise  on  Education,  was  publishing  his  '  Discourse 
f  Husbandrie, '  his  '  Reformed  Husbandman,'  his 
Cornucopia,  a  Miscellanium  of  Lucriferous  and  most 
mctiferous  Experiments,'  his  '  Design  for  Plentie,  by 
le  Universal  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees,'  and  other  pam- 
hlets  designed  to  assist  F.nglish  farming  and 
)restry.  The  echoes  of  our  war  are  round  us  still, 
nd  before  us  lie  pamphlets  of  less  sonorous  titles  than 
lartlib's  but  of  equal  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
eight,  "To  promote  the  Tree  Festival  in  commem- 
ration  of  those  killed  in  the  war."  The  work  of  the 
loads  of  Remembrance  Association  is  to  bring  home 
>  the  public  the  advantage  of  beautifying  our  roads 
i  memory  of  the   dead,  or  creating  new  and  better 


thoroughfares  as  being,  with  bridges,  the  most  lasting 
memorials  known  to  man.  "  The  first  principle  of  a 
war  memorial,"  says  the  pamphlet  before  us,  "should 
be  that  everyone  can  participate  in  any  benefit  which 
it  confers;  secondly,  and  hardly  less  important,  that  it 
should  be  of  a  permanent  character — something  that 
will  last  for  all  time."  It  is  a  real  objection  to  the 
hospital-bed  or  almshouses  scheme  that  no  donor  would 
wish  to  occupy,  or  to  see  his  friends  occupy,  either  ; 
the  King's  highway  is  used  by  all,  is  seen  by  all,  is  en- 
joyed by  all;  and  in  England  we  have  neglected  our 
roads. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  strikes  the  unaccus- 
tomed traveller  on  the  Continent,  is  the  border  of  trees 
on  either  side  of  the  chaussee.  Poplars,  walnuts, 
cherries,  chestnuts,  wherever  and  whatever  the  high- 
road, trees  are  there,  benefiting  the  road  users  by  their 
shade,  and  the  countryside  by  their  fruits  or  their  wood. 
Beauty,  simplicity,  diuturnitv,  the  impossibility  of  out- 
raging future  generations  by  mistakes  in  taste,  these 
are  some  advantages  of  the  scheme  proposed,  and  some 
practical  suggestions  follow . 

"  The  Tree  Festival  should  be  an  occasion  for  local 
holiday  any  time  from  Autumn  to  Spring,  but  prefer- 
ably Armistice  Day."  Well  and  wisely  chosen;  our 
children's  children  will  hear  of  the  thrill,  the  unity  of 
hearts,  upon  that  November  morning,  and  the  trees 
shall  be  our  witness  to  posterity.  Again,  those  who 
plant  the  trees  should  have  some  claim  to  do  so;  a 
group  of  friends-  might  easily  give  and  plant  a  tree,  an 
association,  a  school  form,  a  guild,  might  take  a  given 
stretch  of  road,  a  green  or  the  like ;  or  soldier-com- 
rades thus  commemorate  their  regiment,  whose 
"  Praise  the  birds1  shall  chant  in  every  grove, 

And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above." 

Or  there  is  yet  another  form  of  improvement,  the 
widening  of  dangerous  or  inadequate  roads  and 
bridges.  Approach  a  local  landowner  and  ask  him  to 
give  a  corner  of  a  field,  to  cut  down  or  set  back  a 
hedge,  in  memory  of  the  fallen  ;  buy  out  the  tenant 
right  if  any  (the  difference  in  procedure  suggested 
points  to  the  different  standards  of  patriotism  between 
the  landowning  and  other  classes),  and  then  collect 
your  subscriptions ;  £40  will  generally  suffice,  and  if 
it  is  raised  in  sums  of  not  more  than  five  shillings,  the 
average  village  would  probably  respond  at  once,  and 
a  much-needed  improvement  will  be  gained  with  the 
minimum  of  expenditure  and  the  maximum  of  en- 
thusiasm. In  some  places,  labourers,  patriotic  as  the 
landlords,  would  give  their  labour,  or  the  local  builders 
the  material  for  fencing ;  others  might  add  gifts  of 
single  trees,  which  gardeners  in  their  off-time  would 
plant ;  and  behold,  the  community  is  the  richer  by  a 
permanent  improvement,  and  the  happier  by  the  bond 
of  common  work  and  unity  of  action  in  a  common 
cause.  Or  larger  schemes,  road-planning,  or  planting, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  demobilised  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  money  being  raised  in  each  locality  ; 
whether  bridge-making  could  be  undertaken  at  the 
moment  with  the  present  shortage  of  labour  in  the 
building  trade  and  the  enormous  demands  on  such 
labour  as  there  is  for  housing  purposes,  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  additional  parish  churches  and  parish  halls 
might  well  be  spared,  if  only  people  could  be  brought 
to  realise  the  enormous  advantages  which  an  adequate 
bridge  as  a  war  memorial  offers  over  either.  And 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  making  such  memorials  of 
local  and  personal  interest  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  "  This  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  memory  of  those 
who  fell  for  Britain  1914 — 1918"  ;  that  is  one  form  of 
words  which  might  well  be  inscribed  upon  a  mural 
tablet  let  into  such  a  bridge ;  or  the  names  of  the  local 
Roll  of  Honour  might  appear,  or  that  of  some  ^  con- 
spicuous local  hero  and  the  men  who  fell  with  him  in 
such  and  such  a  battle,  as  may  best  suit  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  matter,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  urgent ;  roads 
must  be  constructed — main  roads  and  bye-roads  to  re- 
lieve traffic  are  alike  necessary — and  bridges  built  or 
rebuilt  all  over  Great  Britain.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  county  or  the  great  town  seeking  a  War 
Memorial  at  once  adequate  and  attractive,  just  as 
the  planting  of  local  roads  or  the  improvement  of  bad 
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corners  is  the  supremely  satisfactory  form  of  memorial 
for  the  parish  of  the  individual.  Fruit  trees  above  all 
are  the  symbol  of  life;  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  bare  boughs, 
so  the  cycle  goes,  and  the  allegory  of  human  life  is  none 
the  less  effective  for  our  consecrated  purpose  because  the 
day  of  the  flower  is  short,  and  its  death  inevitable,  be- 
fore the  tree  can  bear  fruit;  and  both  are  beautiful. 
And  trees  will  grow  in  most  unlikely  places.  Thirteen 
fine  walnut  trees  grew  in  the  strip  between  Hanway 
Street  and  the  neighbouring'  brewery  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  nectarines  ripened  in  Gower 
Street  after  1800,  and  the  vine,  the  apple  and  the  mul- 
berry will  yet  bear  fruit  in  sheltered  nooks  of  London, 
in  Charterhouse,  for  instance. 

Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  experiments.  Setting  the 
local  tree  locally  is  a  practice  for  which  much  may  be 
said  ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  also  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  beauties  to  a  neighbourhood.  Lei 
us,  in  conclusion,  take  an  example  of  how  judicious 
planting  can  improve  a  landscape.  Those  who  know 
the  Downs  know,  and  love,  their  Chanctonbury  Ring. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  it  is- visible,  now  lying 
slug-like  upon  the  round  crest  of  the  Down  as  you  see 
it  from  the  Weald,  now  standing,  a  dark  rampart 
above  your  head  as  you  near  the  lower  slopes.  And 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  there  was  no  Ring.  It 
was  a  Goring  of  Wisden  who  was  inspired  to  plant  it 
on  the  ancient  camp  commanding  all  the  land  seawards 
or  inland  towards  the  Weald ;  and  posterity  has 
thanked  him  in  the  truest  way  by  assuming  the  Ring  as 
an  eternal  landmark — Chanctonbury  is  unthinkable 
without  it. 

Here  is  our  example;  plant  for  posterity,  and  Eng- 
land will  be  the  happier  and  the  more  beautiful.  For 
even  nature  can  be  made  more  lovely,  and  to  disfigure 
nature  is  high  treason  to  her  and  to  ourselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  REWARD  OF  TREASON  :  A  CONTRAST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

COL.  LYNCH   ON  IRELAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent). 

New  York,  Sunday. 

Colonel  Arthur  Lynch,  who  has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  lecture  on  the  Irish  question,  predicted  the 
break-up  of  the  British  Empire  in  an  address  at  the 
National  Arts  Club  yesterday.  "  I  look  for  a  Republic 
in  England  to  be  set  up  by  the  Labour  Party,"  was  one 
of  his  remarks. 

On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Lynch  said  that  Home 
Rule,  with  its  recognised  limitations,  was  not  what  Ire- 
land wanted  now.  Ireland  wanted  that  five  years  ago. 
But  now  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  was  an  Irish 
Republic. 

He  described  British  rule  in  Ireland  as  "  the  bayonet 
decorated  with  red  tape." 

Sir, — The  gentleman  who  made  the  speech  reported 
in  the  newspaper  cutting  printed  above  fought  for  the 
Boers  in  1900,  was  tried  for  treason,  sentenced  to 
death,  but  subsequently  graciously  pardoned  by  His 
Majesty  King  Edward. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  he  was  made  a 
Colonel  for  the  purpose  of  doing  propaganda  work; 
the  war  over,  our  friend  the  Colonel  starts  a  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  against  England  in  the  United 
States. 

1  being,  at  the  time,  a  retired  officer,  volunteered  to 
Tight  for  England  in  the  Boer  war,  where  T  served  in 
the  front  line  for  sixteen  months,  not  even  being 
relieved  from  duty  when  I  received  a  painful  wound 
in  the  hand  in  February,  10,00. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  1,  being  45  years  of 
age,  again  volunteered  to  fight  for  England.  T  was 
very  grudgingly  accorded  the  rank  of  Temporary  Cap- 
lain,  with  a  very  strong  accent  on  the  "  Temporary  "  ! 

After  serving  for  about  two  years  and  a  half  on  the 
French  front,  T  was  wounded  in  September,  iQ'7' 
whereupon  I  was  instantly  reduced  from  the  rank  of 
Acting  Major,  to  which  1  had  been  promoted,  to  Tetlt- 
porarv  Captain,  and  it  was  only  on  the  strong  repre- 
sentations of  senior  officers,  under  whom  1  served,  thai 
I  was  again  promoted  t"  be  Temporary  Major, 


By  the  end  of  the  war  1  had  received  many  decora- 
tions in  the  field,  and  had  been  mentioned  six  times  in 
despatches  (thrice  by  the  English,  thrice  by  the 
French).  Notwithstanding  my  claims  to  consideration 
1  have  not  yet  been  notified  that  1  am  to  be  granted 
even  the  honorary  rank  of  Major  for  my  services  con 
stantly  under  fire  in  two  wars. 

Moreover,  every  Government  office  to  which  1  have 
applied  for  employment  has  replied  in  curt,  almost 
rude,  terms.  The  Colonial  Office  answered,  "  Lord 
Milner  will  certainly  not  employ  you,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Yours  truly, 

"  EX-GlTNNKR.  ' ' 

SEPARATION  OR  DEVOLUTION  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  great  movement  for  Home  Rule  all  round, 
and  the  division  of  England  into  several  small  States, 
continues  to  move  very  rapidly  among  our  Celtic  con- 
querors, but  I  imagine  that,  if  the  subject  race  were 
permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  it  would  dis- 
play a  preference  for  total  separation.  If  Wales, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  obtained  Home  Rule,  Irishmen, 
like  Robert  Smillie,  G.  B.  Shaw,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Jem 
I^arkin,  and  J.  R.  Clynes ;  Welshmen,  like  "  Bob  " 
W  illiams,  Frank  Hodges,  }.  H.  Thomas,  and  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  Scotsmen,  like  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
Bruce  Glazier,  and  Arthur  Henderson,  would  still  be  at 
liberty  to  come  to  this  country — the  prospective  Hept- 
archy— and  make  Limehouse  speeches,  conduct  labour 
stunts,  publish  syndicalist  journals,  advocate  socialism, 
or  organise  strikes  just  as  freely  as  they  do  now.  But 
with  complete  separation,  and  the  attainment  by  our 
at  present  enslaved  country  of  its  independence,  this 
would  no  longer  be  possible.  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  would  then  be  foreign  nations,  and  any  citizen 
of  these  nations  who  attempted  to  exploit  the  greed, 
envy,  hatred  and  ignorance  of  the  scum  of  our  popu- 
lation could  be  promptly  deported  as  an  undesirable 
alien.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  only  benefit 
our  country  would  derive  from  the  change.  Our 
Government  and  Parliament  would  once  more  be  com- 
posed chieflv  of  Englishmen,  and  this  would  render  it 
possible  to  repeal  all  the  oppressive  grandmotherly, 
bribery,  socialist,  and  "  labour  "  legislation  which  our 
tyrannical  Celtic  rulers  have  had  enacted,  and  thus  our 
enslaved  countrymen  would  regain  their  former  free- 
dom. Of  course,  Welshmen,  Scots  and  Irishmen 
might  still  be  permitted  to  immigrate  hither,  but  in 
reasonable  numbers.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Celtic  fringe  should  be 
allowed  to  come  here  in  one  year,  and  our  laws  for 
excluding  undesirable  immigrants  would  have  to  be 
sufficiently  strengthened  to  prevent  this  country  from 
being  flooded  with  undesirable  aliens  addicted  to  Lime- 
house  oratory,  strike  organisation,  socialist  spouting, 
and  labour  stunt  conducting. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joshpii  Banister. 

40,  Mazenod  Avenue,  Quex  Road, 
Kilburn,  N.W.6. 

October  20th,  1919. 

THE  BALLOT  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— With  the  exception  of  the  war,  there  has  been 
no  worse  legacy  left  to  the  nation  by  the  late  "  Wait 
and  See  "  Ministry  than  the  repealing,  for  vote- 
catching  purposcs.'of  the  Taff  Vale  Act.  All  that  its 
opponents  said  at  the  time  has  come  true.  As  true  as 
the  warning  that  Lord  Roberts  gave  to  the  same  venal 
r,ang  \t  one  stroke,  by  th.s  repeal,  the  trade  un.ons, 
to  the  delight  of  their  cunning  and,  for  the  most  part, 
their  self-seeking  leaders,  were  placed  outside  the  law. 
\l  once  our  commerce  was  handicapped.  No  wonder 
the  Huns  went  into  ceslasies  at  the  result  of  the  1000 
Election;  for  they  had  truly  taken  the  measure  of  the 
"  Wait  and  See  "  lot. 

If  law  and  order  and  prosperity  are  to  Have  a 
chance    in  spite  of  alien-paid  whiners,   as  soon  as 
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Parliament  meets  the  statu  quo  must  be  restored;  or 
if  not,  the  balloting  for  a  strike  must  be  made  by  law 
honest  and  above  board.  As  it  is  at  present,  if  the 
leaders  see  that  there  is  money  to  be  got  by  ordering 
a  strike  (the  welfare  of  the  community,  of  course,  is 
nothing  to  them),  the  "  Noes  "  have  no  chance  with 
two  separate  boxes.  The  man,  so  great  is  their  Kaiser- 
like tyranny,  who  goes  to  the  "  Noes  "  box  is  marked. 
The  box  should  be  made  so  that  the  onlookers  cannot 
tell  on  what  side  the  voting  paper  has  been  placed ; 
and  the  public  (who  are  the  chief  sufferers)  should  be 
admitted  to  the  counting.  As  it  is  at  present,  the 
trade  union  ballot  is  as  great  a  farce  as  it  is  for  elec- 
tions in  Ireland,  where  the  priests  kindly  take  a  hand 
in  the  game,  for  fear  that  their  verv  intelligent  flock 
should  make  mistakes. 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

PAPAL  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  your  remarks,  in  the  corre- 
spondence columns  of  this  week's  Review,  as  to  the 
policv  of  the  Holy  See  being  "  anti-British,"  will  you 
permit  me  space  for  a  few  comments?  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  the  Holy  See 
to  be  "  anti-  "  any  nation  or  race,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  a  policy  would  be  contradictory  of  its 
declared  mission  of  evangelizing  all  nations.  Un- 
doubtedlv  there  have  been  times  when  the  See  of  Rome 
has  been  at  loggerheads  with  the  secular  government 
of  some  countrv  or  other ;  but  never  with  a  race  of  men. 
To  be  so  would,  ipso  facto,  be  to  cease  to  be  Catholic. 
The  Holy  See  encourages  Catholics  of  English  (or  any 
other)  race  to  be  patriotic.  Of  course,  if  England  has 
an  established  Protestant  Church,  which  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  Roman  communion,  the  Holy  See  can 
hardlv  be  blamed  for  complications  arising:  therefrom. 
The  Papacy  makes  things  as  "  smooth  "  as  possible. 
Whv,  even  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  imprisoning  and 
penalizing  Catholics  for  twelve  years  before  Rome  ex- 
communicated her  !  I  think  you  misunderstand  the 
Roman  See. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.    W.  POYNTER. 

BALLIOL  AND  MR.  TAWNEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  vour  leader-writer  animadverts  upon 
the  present  Master  of  Balliol  for  "  welcoming  the 
notorious  Mr.  Tawney  "  as  Economic  Lecturer,  and 
reflects  that  "  the  wheel  has  turned  full  circle,"  the 
point  is  well  taken. 

Does  the  present  Master  of  Balliol.  I  wonder,  recall 
the  story  which,  as  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  he  rejoiced  to 
recount  to  successive  generations  of  sucking  his- 
torians? 

A  meeting  for  the  discussion — and  presumably 
settlement — of  social  problems  had  been  taking  place 
in  someone's  rooms — at  Balliol,  of  course — and  one 
undergraduate  in  particular,  well  known  for  his  "  ad- 
vanced "  view^s,  was  present.  As  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded, this  prophet  sat  silent,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
bored.  At  last  his  attention  was  aroused  again. 
Surely  he  had  something  to  say  in  sympathy  with  the 
anarchical  views  so  freely  expressed.  "  No," 
answered  the  Celestial,  "  I'm  afraid  I  haven't.  You 
see,  you  fellows  are  simply  talking  anarchy.  I'm  an 
amorphist. " 

Yours  faithfully, 

O.  S.  Duncan. 

Malvern  College, 

October  i8th,  19 19. 

"  ROILED." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Clarendon,    if   I    remember  right,   uses  this 
Irord.      I  imagine  that  the  New  England  pronuncia- 
tion is  "  riled,"  just  as  "  join  "  is,  or  was,  pronounced 
"  jine"  (see  our  old  friend  Artemus  Ward).    The  "  i  " 


sound  is  not  modern  cockney,  but  pure  Jacobean  ;  there 
is  110  analogy  with.  "  i  "  for  "  a"  as  in  "lidy."  In 
a  folio  black-letter  Bible  of  161 7,  which  I  once  put  into 
a  church  Job  is  said  to  suffer  from  "  biles."  The  seven- 
teenth and  even  eighteenth  century  poets  rhymed 
"join  "  and  "  fine,"  "  employed"  and  "side,"  as  .1 
glance  at  their  pages  will  show. 

When  did  the  French  "  oi  "  come  to  be  pronounced 
like  "  ai  "?  We  still  in  English  say  reconnoitre,  con- 
noisseur and  foible. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Branksome  Park.  Douglas  Macleane. 

TIPS    THE    PRICE    OF  PEACE? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  taxi-driver's  case,  taken  from  the  magis- 
trate to  the  judges  in  banc,  rather  knocks  the  stuffing 
out  of  your  remark  about  tips  being  the  price  of  peace. 
A  woman,  carrying  an  infant  in  arms,  gave  the  taxi- 
driver  a  tip  of  4d.  beyond  his  fare  as  marked  on  the 
clock.  As  appetite  grows  by  feeding,  this  charming 
citizen,  no  doubt  "  a  hero,"  demanded  another  6d. 
for  an  extra  passenger.  The  lady  refused,  and  the 
taxi-driver  sued  her  for  2d.  before  a  magistrate,  the 
4d.  "  tip  "  being  taken  as  part  payment.  The  magis- 
trate dismissed  the  case,  holding  that  an  infant  in 
arms,  as  not  occupying  a  seat,  was  not  a  passenger. 
The  taxi-man,  whose  expenses  were,  we  presume,  sup- 
plied by  some  trade  union,  appealed  to  three  judges 
of  the  High  Court,  who  confirmed  the  magistrate's 
decision,  and  dismissed  the  appeal. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  frame  of  mind,  in  a 
taxi-driver,  which  impels  such  action?  Where  is  the 
brotherly  love,  the  ciyic  sense  of  toleration  and  mutual 
help,  about  which  the  praters  in  the  Citv  Temple  cant 
so  unctuously,  in  all  this?  Indeed,  nothing  is  so 
shocking  as  the  brutality  now  universally  displayed 
towards  infancy,  sickness,  and  old  age.  "No  children, 
invalids,  or  old  people  "  is  a  common  form  of  adver- 
tisement used  bv  lodging-house  keepers  and  innkeepers 
nowadays.  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  children,  our 
invalids,  and  our  old  people?  Are  we  to  leave  them 
to  die,  as  the  Spartans  used  to  do?  Heroes,  appar- 
ently, will  have  none  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Homo,  Non  Heros. 

THE  HOSPITALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is  a  great  difference  between  advocating 
the  putting  of  hospitals  on  the  rates  and  our  being 
compelled  to  do  so  as  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I 
think  with  you  that  the  necessity  will  come,  if  it  has 
not  come  alreadv.  Any  alternative  is  better  than  to 
have  the  work  of  hosoitals  cramped  in  every  direction 
for  want  of  funds.  This  would  mean  an  end  to  medi- 
cal progress  at  the  very  moment  when  the  country  is 
intent  on  and  ripe  for  such  progress.  We  who  have 
been  responsible  for  these  voluntary  hospitals  have 
done  our  best  to  keep  them  off  the  rates.  Seemingly 
.we  have  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  whatever  fate  is  in  store  for  them  they  may  be 
carried  on  with  higher  ideals  than  are  generally 
characteristic  of  rate-supported  hospitals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Knutsford. 

GREAT  SCOTT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  have  always  understood  that  this  obscure 
nhrase  owes  its  origin  to  an  American,  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  once  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  a 
man  of  such  imposing  style  that  he  was  called  "  Fuss 
and  Feathers."  This  is  the  explanation  of  Barr^re 
and  Leland,  '  A  Dictionarv  of  Slang,  Jargon  and  Cant,* 
who  add  that  the  phrase  was  brought  into  English  bv 
the  Sporting  Times.  Thev  were  presumably  in  a 
position  to  be  familiar  with  American  idioms. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

W.  H.  J. 
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REVIEWS 

A    GOOD  WOMAN. 

Sophia  Matilda   Palmer,    Comtesse   de  Franqueville, 
1852-1915.    A  Memoir  by  her  sister,  Lady  Laura 
Ridding-.     John  Murray.     16s.  net. 

LADY  SOPHIA  PALMER  was  the  third  child  of 
the  first  Lord  Selborne,  and  this  memoir  is  a 
tribute  of  sisterly  love.  The  Palmers  are  a  pious 
family,  and  Lady  Sophia's  letters  (particularly  to  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  first  Lord  Stanmore)  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  religion.  In  her  life  about  Blackmoor  House 
in  Wolmer  forest  there  are  many  stories  of  the  manners 
and  sayings  of  the  Hampshire  peasantry,  all  showing 
the  affection  inspired  by  the  good  works  of  the  ladies 
amongst  their  neighbours.  At  contested  elections 
Lady  Sophia  canvassed  enthusiastically  for  her  brother, 
Lord  Wolmer,  but  the  politics  in  the  book  are  not 
very  strong.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  tour 
which  she  took  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Murray  and 
their  daughters,  comprising  Italy,  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. The  most  curious  and  pathetic  part  of  Lady 
Sophia's  life  was  its  end.  In  1903,  in  her  fifty-first 
year,  she  married  the  Comte  de  Franqueville,  a  Bur- 
gundian  noble,  and  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
widower  with  children,  by  whom  she  was  loved  as  the 
best  of  mothers.  In  1915  the  Comtesse  de  Franque- 
ville died  of  a  painful  malady,  the  story  of  which,  inter- 
woven with  the  horrors  of  the  war  on  the  French 
frontier  (the  Comte  and  Comtesse  returned  to  their 
chateau),  makes  the  last  pages  sad  reading. 

Lord  Selborne's  daughter  was,  of  course,  bound  to 
meet  many  great  people,  and  her  brother's  marriage 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  daughter  brought  the  Palmers  into 
the  inner  ring  of  politics  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
era.  There  are  visits  to  the  Tennysons,  and  Hatfield, 
and  the  Speaker's  gallery  on  historical  nights,  which 
are  so  well  described  that  this  volume  must  interest  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  that  period  of  our  history. 
There  is  one  anecdote  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  full  of 
pathos.  It  was  in  1880,  just  after  the  General  Election 
which  returned  Gladstone  to  power,  and  Lord  Cran- 
borne  (now  Lord  Salisbury)  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  following  is  the  postscript  to  one  of  Lady  Sophia's 
letters  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (then  Governor  of  Fiji). 
"  On  leaving  Hatfield  Lord  Beaconsfield,  saying  good- 
bye to  Jim,  ended  :  '  Good-bye,  Jim;  this  is  an  epoch 
in  history,  this  is  the  opening  of  your  life,  and  the 
closing  of  mine.'  I  declare  my  heart  is  for  the  first 
time  quite  soft  towards  Dizzy  !  For  it  was  no  con- 
scious bit  of  acting — he  really  was  dumbfounded  by 
this  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  a  turn  he  never  ex- 
pected." Very  interesting  too  is  Lord  Selborne's 
opinion  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  spoken  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  a  vear  later,  in  1881,  within  a  week  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  death,  when  the  speaker  was  the 
Liberal  Lord  Chancellor.  Contrasting  Gladstone's 
prosperous  beginning  with  the  early  obscuritv  and 
struggles  of  Disraeli,  Lord  Selborne  said  :  "It  is 
curious  that,  as  time  went  on,  as  he  (Disraeli)  gained  in 
public  opinion,  Gladstone,  I  should  sav,  rather  lost." 
Referring  to  the  1880  Election,  just  over,  Lord  Selborne 
delivered  this  remarkable  judgment  on  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  his  own  Chief,  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister.  "  His 
star  is  at  present  in  the  ascendant  certainly  ;  but  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  unthinking,  but  of  the  thinking 
people,  not  of  popular  impulse,  but  of  the  real  movers 
and  moulders;  and  I  repeat  that  not  only  in  the  reallv 
upper  classes,  but  also  in  the  thinking  public,  Glad- 
stone has  not  the  hold  he  once  had.  No  doubt  as  re- 
gards Society  this  has  been  the  result  of  his  increas- 
ingly democratic  tendencies  and  sympathies;  but  I 
think  the  chieT  cause,  as  regards  what  I  call  ihe  think- 
ing public,  is  his  impulsive  nature  :  a  certain  one- 
sidedness  and  impetuosity  which,  as  years  go  on, 
creates  a  certain  distrust  and  uneasiness. "  Five  years, 
the  "  impulsive  nature  "  had  thrown  Gladstone  into 
ll„-  arms  of  Parnell,  and  Lord  Selborne  refused  the 
woolsack  rather  than  follow  him.  Of  the  great  schism, 
and  the  apostney  of  Gladstone,   Lady  Sophia  writes 


wearily  and  bitterly  to  Sir  Arthur.  "  It  seems  to  me 
we  all  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  when  we  learnt  the  ten 
commandments  and  to  rejoice  in  the  Magna  Charta 
and  ached  our  heads  over  Adam  Smith,  Fawcett,  and 
even  J.  S.  Mill  !  It  is  all  disproven,  and  we  have  to 
unlearn  and  learn  anew.  It  is  indeed  a  Dispensa- 
tion !"  A  good  woman  has  no  place  in  modern 
politics. 

NEW  FOES  WITH  OLD  FACES. 

The  French  Revolution.     By  Nesta  H.  Webster.  Con- 
stable.    21s.  net. 

OF  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  in  the 
literary  world  the  French  Revolution  is  one  of 
the  most  heavily  trodden  periods  of  history.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  the  philosopher,  the  political  economist  and 
the  historian  ;  the  lighter  footmark  of  the  novelist,  from 
Bulwer  Lytton  to  Baroness  Orczy,  is  to  be  seen  every- 
where, and  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  satirist.  Is  there 
anything  left  to  be  said  on  the  subject?  Frankly,  we 
thought  not,  and  the  first  glance  at  Mrs.  Webster's 
book  seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion.  There  were  the 
Dantonists,  the  "4  septembreurs,"  Carrier's  noyades, 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Nor  does 
it  improve  the  reader's  temper  to  encounter  a  consider- 
able amount  of  incorrect  French:  "Tiers  Etats," 
"  lettres  de  cachets  "  (the  author  has  a  strong  fancy  for 
the  plural,  for  she  speaks  also  of  "  cannons  ").  "  Ner- 
veux  "  means  "excitable"  and  not  "  nervous"  :  such  a 
phrase  as  the  "  nervous  and  intrepid  linendraper  "  (p. 
89)  is  absurd. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Mrs.  Webster  makes  p-ood.  The 
line  taken  in  her  book  is,  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  that  the  world  has  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  is  hardly  re- 
assuring as  a  general  enunciation,  and  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  it  with  an  array  of  strong  and 
marshalled  facts.  The  various  states  of  public  opinion, 
the  crude  laws  suggested  or  carried  into  effect,  the 
dramas  and  the  horrors  of  1793  and  the  attendant  years 
do  indeed  seem  to  be  repeating  themselves  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Then,  as  now,  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  party 
proved  to  be  not  in  favour  of  liberty,  but  dead  against 
it.  There  was  the  same  perpetual  and  suicidal  rise  in 
wages,  some  workmen  demanding-  a  rise  once  in  every 
ten  days,  and  a  cab  fare  was  600  livres.  The  working 
of  the  law  of  maximums,  which  stopped  all  production 
and  brought  starvation  within  sight ;  the  passion  for 
destruction  and  desecration ;  the  haunting-  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy, were  appallingly  similar  to  the  phenomena  now 
before  the  world  on  a  larger  scale.  Even  the  villain 
of  the  piece  is  repeated,  for  Weishaupt  the  philosopher 
and  Baron  Anacharsis  Clootz  were  Prussians,  and  the 
King-  of  Prussia  was  the  unrelenting  foe  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Then,  as  now,  the  excesses  known  as  "popu- 
lar "  were  engineered  by  a  few  agitators,  who  per- 
suaded or  forced  a  reluctant  people  to  share  in  them. 

Mrs.  Webster  advances  a  novel  thesis,  and  brings 
forward  no  mean  evidence  in  support  of  it.  This  is, 
that  the  worst  severities,  the  fusillades,  massacres  and 
noyades  of  the  Great  Terror,  including,  as  they  notori- 
ously did,  even  more  of  the  lower  classes  than  of  the 
upper,  were  no  mere  bloodthirstincss,  and  no  revolu- 
tionary machinery  out  of  hand,  but  the  development  of 
a  deliberate  plan  for  the  depopulation  of  France,  con- 
ceived by  Robespierre,  St.  just,  Carrier  and  others  as 
the  logical  sequence  of  their  idea  of  democracy. 

Land,  money,  food  and  property  of  all  kinds  were  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  France.  That 
w;is  very  line  :  but  a  brief  calculation  showed  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  go  round;  at  most,  a  starvation 
pittance  and  universal  discontent  would  be  the  result. 
Therefore  the  population  must  be  diminished.  The 
author  quotes  chapter  and  verse  in  trustworthy  records 
for  the  existence  of  this  plan  :  it  was  publicly  referred 
to  at  the  trials  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  Carrier;  Grac- 
chus Babeuf,  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet,  categori- 
cally admits  it  ;  Prudhomme  confirms  it.  The  only 
point  in  dispute  among  the  chiefs  seems  to  have  been 
the  exact  number  of  millions  to  which  the  population 
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would  have  to  be  reduced.  Assuredly  it  was  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  theory  conceived  by  Robespierre 
and  his  associates,  even  for  the  moment.  How  they 
intended  to  deal  in  the  future  with  the  rebellious  frac- 
tion, consisting-  of  a  denominator  continually  increas- 
ing and  a  numerator  remaining  the  same,  does  not 
appear.  The  policy  of  Herod  towards  babes  probably 
commended  itself.  At  all  events,  as  the  author  asserts, 
"  the  plan  of  the  Terrorists  was  not,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  to  sacrifice  a  small  minority  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  great  majority,  but  to  annihilate  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  nation  in  order  to  ensure  a 
contented  residuum.  .  .  However  atrocious  it  may 
appear,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  founded  on  a  per- 
fectly logical  premise — the  conviction  that  the  smaller 
the  population  the  better  for  democracy." 

The  Revolutionists,  in  fact,  were  possessed  by  the 
diabolical  belief  which  from  time  to  time  asserts  itself 
in  the  world  :  the  belief  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
The  end  in  view  for  those  among  them  who  were  sin- 
cere was  the  happiness  of  humanity  :  to  attain  this  they 
employed  the  whole  devil's  armoury  of  treachery,  op- 
pression, theft,  perjury  and  wholesale  murder.  They 
gathered  in  that  crop  of  figs  which  is  usually  collected 
from  such  thistles.  The  sole  advantage  accruing  to 
the  peasantry  of  France,  who  were  supposed  to  be  its 
special  beneficiaries,  was  the  possession  of  a  little  ill- 
gotten  land,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  money- 
lender. 

The  style  of  the  book  has  no  particular  individuality ; 
it  is  plain,  straightforward  and  devoid  of  ornament. 
But  the  author  is  scrupulous  in  affording  ample  data 
for  every  statement  made.  The  individuals  and  fac- 
tions brusquely  introduced,  or  thrust  upon  the  reader 
without  introduction,  by  Carlyle,  are  here  carefully 
described,  their  origin  and  doings  clearly  specified.  It 
is  a  great  merit. 

REAL    POLITICS    FROM  AMERICA. 

America  Among    the  Nations.      By    H.  H.  Powers. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    8s.  net. 

THE  numerous  volumes  dealing  seriously,  and  not 
merely  in  a  propagandist  sense,  with  world- 
politics  which  during  the  last  two  years  have  appeared 
across  the  Atlantic  are  the  result  of  the  abandonment 
by  the  United  States  of  her  policy  of  isolation.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  war  has  hastened 
and  made  conscious  a  process  which  was  already  in 
subconscious  development.  American  hegemony  in 
the  Caribbean  and  predominance  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  western  hemisphere  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  which  her  action  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  Panama,  the 
Philippines  and  Samoa  marks  the  progress.  But  the 
definite  break  with  tradition  caused  by  the  war  has 
necessitated,  as  Mr.  Powers  puts  it,  a  psychological 
reconstruction  such  as  no  nation  has  ever  undergone 
in  like  time.  Of  this  reconstruction  the  first  essential 
U  conscious  realization  of  the  aims  which  American 
policy  is  instinctively  pursuing,  and  equally  of  the 
objects  pursued  by  the  policy  of  other  nations.  In  Mr. 
Powers's  view  the  freedom  of  choice  enjoyed  by  nations 
in  pursuing  world-policy  is  very  limited,  and  such  free- 
dom as  exists  applies  rather  to  methods  than  to  ulti- 
mate aims.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
his  methods  of  examining  the  motives  of  national 
policy  the  influence  of  modern  American  psychological 
study  is  shown  to  marked  advantage. 

The  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  temperamental  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  towards  militancy  and 
imperialism  leads  Mr.  Powers  to  examine  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  expansion  of  the  United  States.  After 
dealing  at  length  with  the  controversies  arising  out  of 
Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and  Maine,  the 
author  concludes  that,  while  Americans  in  their  period 
of  national  expansion  had  no  definite  policy  of  deliber- 
ate and  unlimited  gains,  they  had  like  other  peoples 
"  what  the  outside  world  quite  naturally  construes  as 
su'h  a  policy,  a  permanent  instinct  of  self-assertion 
which  acts  automatically  in  all  situations."  The  two 
great  facts  which  have  given  a  peculiar  trend  of  paci- 
fism to  American  policy  have  been  the  existence  of 


territory  which  satisfied  the  need  for  expansion  and  the 
political  and  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  North 
American  continent.  A  careful  examination  follows  of 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  Samoa  and 
the  Philippines,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  Then  came  hegemony  of  the  Caribbean, 
achieved  through  control  of  previously  independent 
States.  This  control  manifested  itself  in  various  forms. 
Cuba  has  "  broad  autonomy,  tempered  only  by  inter- 
vention in  rare  emergencies  ";  in  Nicaragua  there  is 
"  a  private  receivership  with  official  connivance  "; 
Santa  Domingo  has  an  official  receivership;  over  Hayti 
there  is  a  full  protectorate.  And  there  is  full  owner- 
ship of  the  Canal  Zone,  obtained  by  methods  which, 
Mr.  Powers  omits  to  note,  render  ihe  "  sullen  hos- 
tility "  of  Columbia  quite  explicable.  The  object  of 
American  hegemony  in  the  Caribbean  is  to  protect  the 
southern  approaches  to  the  United  States  and,  above 
all,  the  approaches  to  the  Canal  and  the  traffic  routes 
between  the  Americas.  A  striking  comparison  is  made 
bv  the  author  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Mr.  Powers  puts  the  acquisition  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  the  protectorate  over  Hayti, 
and  the  various  arrangements  with  Cuba,  Santa 
Domingo  and  Nicaragua  on  the  same  level  with  French 
acquisition  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  British  seizure  of 
Egypt,  and  Italian  seizure  of  Tripoli.  There  was  no 
Agadir  in  the  Caribbean,  because  there  was  no  power 
to  challenge  American  predominance — at  that  time. 

The  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  relationship  in 
the  near  past  and  the  near  future  between  America  and 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  He  tears  to  pieces 
alike  the  "  incorrigible  optimism  of  our  race  "  which 
might  lead  it  to  base  policy  on  the  belief  that  the  late 
war  is  the  last  that  the  world  will  see ;  the  hopes  that 
are  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  war  does  not  pay 
(which  Europe  knew  before  1914);  and  above  all  the 
illusion  that  democracy  is  the  one  safeguard  against 
war,  which  he  characterises  as  the  best  illustration  that 
could  be  given  of  the  vice  of  unhistoric  thinking.  The 
only  assumption  on  which  democracy  can  maintain 
peace  abroad  is  that  it  means  perpetual  war  at  home— 
"  a  huge  assumption  for  a  slender  hope.  Nations  do 
not  fight  to  make  money,  nor  to  force  open  the  doors 
of  trade.  Nor  do  they  rally  as  slaves  to  serve  the 
ambition  of  an  autocrat.  They  are  moved  by  great 
common  impulses,  which  individually  they  do  not 
understand,  to  do  things  which  individually  they  do 
not  enjoy,  and  to  seek  ends  from  which  individuality 
they  do  not  profit."  Since  then  the  world  is  still  m 
flux,  it  is  still  necessary  for  every  nation  to  consider 
both  the  necessities  of  its  own  position  and  those  of  its 
rivals.  It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  main  considera- 
tions governing  the  world  policies  of  Britain,  Germany, 
Japan  and  Russia  that  the  author's  intellectual  power 
and  detachment  are  most  visibly  shown.  We  do  not 
recollect  any  book  on  modern  politics  at  once  so  power- 
ful passionless  and  realistic.  In  particular,  his 
analysis  of  Greater  Japan  is  convincmg  almost  to  the 
point  of  despair.  His  conclusion  is  ominous.  \\  hen 
the  painful  pressure  of  her  manifold  need  forces  her  to 
knock  with  importunity  at  our  gates  will  she  knock 
alone'"  And  that  is  where  the  underlying  idea  ot  the 
book  is  made  manifest.  Point  by  point  the  author 
establishes  his  thesis  that  America  is,  in  fact,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anglo-Saxon  community  of  nations,  ot  that 
community  of  nations  which  has  brought  freedom  of 
association  and  voluntary  co-operation  in  action  to  the 
highest  point  yet  reached  by  any.  human  groups.  As 
for  Germany,  utter  defeat  does  not  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  her  future.  Mr.  Powers's  belief  is  that,  unless 
he  British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  able  to  find  some  understanding  which  shall  result 
in  co-operation  in  world-politics,  nothing  can  save  he 
civilization  of  all  three  from  being  engulfed  by  the 
swarming  East  "-Russia,  China  and  Japan— a  three 
countries* possessing  vast,  fertile  popu  ations  with  low 
standards  of  life,  and  enormous  natural  resources.  As 
ben- en  the  British  Empire,  the  United  and 
Germany  it  is  not  a  question  of  union  but  of  the 
grovTof  the  habit  of  concerted  action,  the  instinctive 
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sense  of  common  rather  than  of  opposed  interest.  The 
author's  hope  may  seem  unattainable;  but  the  reader 
is  left  with  little  to  reply  to  his  convincing  argument 
that  ultimately  the  only  prospect  of  permanent  security 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  civilizations  alike  lies  in 
the  possibility  that  the  war  will  have  taught  Germany 
to  alter  the  method  of  her  endeavour  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence  and  political  and  cultural  security ; 
the  possibility,  in  other  words,  that  Germany  can  bring 
herself  to  seek  these  aims,  not  in  world-predominance, 
but  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  association 
of  free  nations. 


SCOTTISH  VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Problems  of  National  Education.  By  Twelve  Scottish 
Educationalists.  Edited  by  John  Clarke.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     12s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  intended  "  to  focus  and  direct 
opinion  "  on  national  education,  by  dealing  au- 
thoritatively with  the  educational  problems  that  present 
themselves  in  Scotland.  The4 method  is  well  enough  : 
we  have  the  contributions  of  twelve  writers,  authorities 
on  various  specific  aspects  of  the  subject  collated  by  an 
editor  who  must  be  congratulated  on  his  skill  in  bring- 
ing specialists  into  line  with  his  general  scheme. 

A  well  proportioned   summary    of    the    progress  in 
Scottish  education  from  the  report  in  1867  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Education  in  Scotland  to  the  present 
day  is  followed  by  separate  chapters  on  physical  deve- 
lopment, the  education  of  girls  in  elementary,  continua- 
tion, and  secondary  schools.      The  value  of   the  last- 
named  chapters  is  lessened  by  the  enunciation  of  such 
nebulous  phrases  as  "  true  national  greatness  can  never 
be  the  outcome  of  materialism,    however  specious  or 
attractive  may  be  the  mask  it  wears."    As  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  girls  "  should  have  opportunities  at  school 
for  organizing  simple  social  gatherings  and  promoting 
charitable  enterprises,"  we  should  have  said  that  one 
test  of  a  girl's  education  was  its  success  in  teaching  her 
to  abstain  from  becoming  a  "  committee  woman."  The 
chapters  which  follow  on  the  social  and  moral  aspects 
of  education  generally,  are  of  little  value.    Dr.  Strong 
talks  of  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  assumed  in 
moral  instruction  as  being  derived  only  "  proximately" 
from  the  social  environment,  and  ultimately  from  reli- 
gion.   But  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  observation  that  the 
ideas  of  moral  obligation  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  are  simply  those  of  their 
own  class  modified  to  a  varying  degree  by  the  corres- 
ponding ideas  of   the   classes   above   them.    In  the 
formation  of  these  ideas  the  organized  church  plays  an 
important  part;  the  religious  dogmas  taught  in  school, 
no  part  at  all.    Moreover,  Dr.  Strong  in  his  advocacy 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  school  curriculum  studi- 
ously avoids  mentioning  one  of  the  most  effective  argu- 
ments against  it  :  the  danger  of  basing  ideals  of  con- 
duct on  a  religious  theory  which  the  child,  when  it  has 
grown  to  adolescence,  frequently  rejects,  or  at  any  rate 
treats  with  indifference.    Such  rejection  or  indifference 
may  be  wrong,  is  certainly  often  ill-founded,  but  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  is  notorious.    The  result  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  standards  at  all.     Hence  the  error  of  bas- 
ing on  Christian  theology  standards  of  conduct  which 
are  matters  of  social  obligation — duties,  that  is,  which 
rest  on  every  member  of  a  civilized  community,  whether 
he  be  Christian  or  .not.      The  sense  of  citizenship  in 
Greek  and  Roman  times  was,  indeed,  connected  with 
the  State  religions,  but  it  did  not  derive  from  them,  and 
it  survived  long  after  they  had  become  merely  forms. 
In  the  modern  State,  this  sense  of  social  obligation  may 
be  weaker  as  a  motive  of  action  than   religious  en- 
thusiasm, though  even  this  is  debatable;  but  it  is  prac- 
tically of  more  importance  to-day.      It  is,  in  fact,  in 
the  sphere  of  social  action,  the  main  motive  other  than 
self-interest  and  class  tradition.      The  sense  of  social 
obligation  cannot  be  taught  in  school,  in  the  way  that 
history  and  mathematics  are  laught  ;  but  it  should  be 
pari  of  the  school  atmosphere,  imbibed  daily  by  every 
pupil.     Hut  just  as  Dr.  Strong  docs  not  once  mention, 
in  the  whole  of  his  discussion  of  education  and  social 


conduct,  the  influence  of  class,  so  also  he  appears  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  conception  of  school  as  a  place 
where  one  learns  to  assume  that  certain  things  arc  not 
done. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  less  contro- 
versial matter  to  which  little  exception  can  be  taken. 
The  chapters  by  Dr.  Burnett  and  Dr.  Laurie,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  Classics  and  Technical  Education, 
are  especially  valuable,  though  we  can  hardly  agree 
with  the  former's  assumption  "that  certificates  and 
examinations  are  an  evil  in  themselves,  though  perhaps 
a  necessary  one."  The  assumption  is  correct  enough, 
of  course,  in  regard  to  certain  lines  of  higher  study, 
but  for  the  average  boy  who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  the  faculty  of  getting  up  a  given  subject  at  short 
notice  and  making-  clear  to  another  person  all  that  he 
knows  in  a  short  time  under  conditions  of  nervous  . 
tension  is  extremely  valuable.  Dr.  Laurie  sets  a  very 
good  example  to  other  writers  on  education  in  the  con- 
creteness  with  which  he  discusses  the  organization  of 
technical  education  in  detail  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
So  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Mallock's  views  on  "  teaching 
as  a  profession,"  teachers  themselves  will  probably  say 
that  with  more  money  the  necessity  for  discussion  of 
the  functions  of  teachers  will  disappear.  Dr.  Grierson 
has  several  valuable  suggestions  to  make  in  his  con- 
sideration of  the  Scottish  Universities,  among  which 
we  may  note  four.  He  considers  that  the  time  spent 
on  a  fall  university  course  is  for  the  average  under- 
graduate too  long.  He  commends  the  Privatdozent 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  German  Universities, 
whereby  a  young  scholar  at  his  own  financial  risk  be- 
came a  recognised  lecturer  in  some  department.  He 
points  out  that  no  University  system  can  be  considered 
satisfactory  until  it  can  educate  its  own  teachers ;  and 
this,  except  in  regard  to  science,  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, as  he  admits,  are  not  doing  in  sufficient  measure. 
Withal,  he  enters  a  caveat  against  the  premature  indul- 
gence in  research  which  has  frequently  been  a  feature 
of  German  and  American  Universities. 

The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Clark's  chapters  on  local  ad- 
ministration is  his  quotation  of  Lord  Crewe's  remark, 
"the  Englishman  pays  his  taxes  in  sorrow,  but  his 
rates  in  anger."  In  future  it  is  likely  that  he  will  pay 
both  in  anger  and  resentment,  and  for  this  reason  the 
endeavour  of  the  educational  specialists  to  shift  a  pro- 
portion of  expenditure  on  education  from  local  to  im- 
perial resources  is  not  by  any  means  certain  to  produce 
the  additional  funds  which  they  claim.  The  fact  is, 
although  one  can  hardly  expect  the  authors  of  this  book 
to  realise,  or  at  any  rate  to  admit  it,  that  education  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  scale  which  the  former 
demand  is  a  commitment  which  the  war  has  made  pos- 
sible. In  any  case,  the  value  of  education  which  gives 
rise  to  tastes  and  ambitions  which  the  recipient  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  gratify  is  very  questionable.  What 
is  the  use  of  spoiling  the  happiness  of  an  individual  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  theory  of  elevating  humanity?  In 
other  words,  are  we  justified  in  educating  a  boy  for  a 
position  which  he  will  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
fulfilling? 

In  view  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  cutting  down 
national  expenditure  in  every  direction,  this  question 
becomes  vital ;  and  the  answer  which  we  are  forced  to 
give  to  it  to-day  curtails  drastically  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  such  a  book  as  the  present. 

MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

The  Life  of  Liza  Lehmann.  By  Herself.  Eisher  Un- 
win.     1  os.  6d.  net. 

Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians.  By  Charles  D. 
Isaacson.  Boni  and  Liveright.  New  York.  1 
dollar  50  cents. 

LIZA  LEHMANN  is  one  of  those  persons,  whose 
life  story  is  bound  to  he  of  interest  to  the  public. 
We  arc  fortunate  in  having  it  from  her  own  pen.  Of 
artist  stock  on  both  sides',  there  was  in  her'own  imme- 
diate; family  German,  Italian,  Scotch,  and  English 
blood.  Prom  her  earliest  youth,  she  enjoyed  good 
company.     As  she  somew  hat  naively  puts  it,  "  in  those 
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delightful  days  in  Rome,  everybody  knew  everybody, 
who  was  anybody,"  and  so  we,  of  the  public  who  arc 
nobody,  enjoy  hearing-  of  their  doings.  We  respect- 
fully note  that  Liszt's  favourite  dish  was  "  baccon  and 
aches,"  and  wonder  at  Brahms,  who  could  eat  a  whole 
box  of  sardines,  and  top  it  off  w  ith  a  draught  of  the 
oil.  We  are  also  introduced,  to  a  tall  and  rather  gaunt 
lady,  who  had  been  Jenny  Lind,  and  was  so  severe  an 
Evangelical,  that,  speaking  of  an  Italian  page  boy,  she 
said,  "  I  am  trying  to  conquer  myself  to  bear  with  him, 
but — he  is  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Her  family  also  associated  much  with  artists  of  the 
pen  and  brush,  as  her  father  w  as  a  portrait  painter ;  but 
she  followed  her  mother's  bent  in  becoming  a  musician. 
And  well  she  played  her  part  in  her  generation,  first  as 
singer,  then  as  composer,  and  lastly  as  teacher.  In  all 
these  occupations  she  showed  herse'f  as  earnest  a  soul 
as  the  excellent  portraits  scattered  through  the  volume 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Her  chief  success  was,  of  course,  the  song  cycle. 
'  In  a  Persian  Garden,'  after  Omar  Khayyam,  for 
quartet  of  voices,  and  piano,  an  art  form,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  of  her  own  invention,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently imitated  since.  We  had  many  song  cycles  and 
works  like  Brahms's  '  Liebeslieder'  '  for  quartet  and 
piano  before,  but  not  the  same  combination  of  recitative 
and  airs.  This  had  an  immediate  success,  especially  in 
America,  and  the  result  was  two  concert  tours  which 
she  took  with  a  quartet  of  singers  and  her  own  compo- 
sitions. If  there  is  anything  to  regret  in  a  pleasantly 
written  book,  it  is  the  chapter  of  flamboyant  American 
notices  of  these  concerts,  which  she  thought  it  worth 
while  to  rescue  from  the  proper  oblivion  of  a  book  of 
press-cuttings. 

After  reading  Mr.  Isaacson  on  Great  Musicians,  we 
cannot  helping  reflecting  that  there  is  a  certain  childish 
quality  in  the  great  American  nation,  which  seems  to 
make  them  able  to  accept  anything,  when  art  is  in  ques- 
tion. His  book  on  great  musicians  has  already  in  one 
year  reached  a  "second  printing."  The  author  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  these  papers  have  been  read  to  three 
hundred  thousand  laymen,  not  children  only,  be  it  sup- 
posed, and  therefore  they  must  have  proved  acceptable. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  subject  the  great  masters  of 
music  to  personal  interview  s  in  true  American  fashion. 
Now  to  dramatise  the  past  with  any  advantage  to  the 
reader,  the  author  must  possess  the  skill,  and  know- 
ledge of  a  Rudyard  Kipling.  He  has  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  and  so  has  to  make  a  brave  show  with 
sentimentality.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
masters'  origin.  They  are  all  American.  Beethoven 
says,  "  You  sit  right  down,  and  let  me  help  you." 
Mendelssohn's  parents  "arranged  musicales  every 
month  ";  Chopin  wanted  "  to  deeply  move  the  peo- 
ple." It  is  disgusting  to  hear  such  language  put  into 
the  mouths  of  great  artists,  as  disgusting  as  the  por- 
traits which  deface  each  chapter.  And  the  chapter  on 
Handel  is  untrue.  The  composer  is  represented  as 
fleeing  from  the  flouts  and  insults  of  England,  to  find 
peace  and  happiness  in  Dublin,  where  he  writes  the 
'  Messiah.'  Mr.  Isaacson  apparently  has  never  heard 
of  the  rehearsal  at  Chester  on  the  way,  where  Handel 
was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  Cathedral  singer 
Janson,  when  he  tried  his  '  Messiah  '  music  over. 

ANATOMIST  AND  EDUCATOR. 

Sir  William  Turner,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  A  Chapter  in 
Medical  History.  By  A.  Logan  Turner,  M.D. 
8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood.  18s. 
net. 

DR.  LOGAN  TURNER  has  here  raised  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  father  a  solid  and 
clear-cut  monument,  free  from  trivial  ornament,  and 
proclaiming  without  undue  emphasis  the  lesson,  never 
more  needed  than  now,  of  loyalty,  work  and  duty.  Sir 
William  Turner  lived  for  84  years,  and  62  of  (hose 
were  spent  in  service  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
first  as  demonstrator,  then  as  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  finally  as  Principal.  His  services  to  science  and 
to  medicine  were  such  that — to  leave  lesser  posts  un- 
mentioned — he  was  chosen  to  be  President  of  the 
British  Association  in  1900,  and  President  of  the  Gen- 


eral Medical  Council  from  1898  to  1904.  His  career 
coincided  with  great  changes  {quorum  pars  magna  /mi'/) 
in  the  constitution  of  the  University,  in  the  teaching  of 
science  both  pure  and  applied,  and  in  the  regulation 
of  the  medical  profession.  In  a  very  real  sense,  then, 
does  this  account  constitute  "  a  chapter  in  medical 
history."  To  condense  even  the  salient  features  of 
those  crowded  decades  into  a  review  would  be  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  more  profitable  to  draw  from  Turner's 
wis  !om  and  experience  a  few  general  conclusions  that 
sh<  aid  not  be  forgotten  when  medical  education  and 
practice,  like  so  much  else,  are  threatened  with  the 
Medean  cauldron  of  Reconstruction. 

"  Edinburgh,"  said  Turner,  in  an  address  not  re- 
ferred to  in  this  volume,  "  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  empire,  is  engaged  in  education  as 
one  of  its  prime  industries,  and  it  has  realised  the 
importance  of  object  teaching."  Turner  himself,  by 
establishing  the  splendid  anatomical  and  anthropo- 
logical museum,  did  more  than  most  to  justify  this 
assertion.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  object 
lesson  in  the  teaching  of  small  children,  and,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  universities  have  formed  teach- 
ing collections  of  greaj  value  to  the  professors  of 
natural  science.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those 
who  conduct  our  public  museums,  relatively  little  use 
is  made  of  them  in  school  teaching,  particularly  in 
other  subjects  than  natural  history.  Even  when  schools 
have  museums  of  their  own,  the  material  is  not  used 
in  class  teaching  as  it  could  and  should  be.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  welcome  the  quite  recent  awakening 
of  official  educational  authorities  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  in  the  museums — as  also  in  the  public  libraries — 
of  this  country  a  powerful  engine  of  education.  How- 
far  the  museums  and  libraries  would  prosper  or  pro- 
gress under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  local  Educational  Committees  is  another  question. 
Turner  at  any  rate  was  a  stout  fighter  for  independ- 
ence, so  far  as  Scottish  Universities  were  concerned. 
"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  State  control  has  a  tend- 
ency to  crvstallise  the  educational  institutions  which  it 
administers,  to  cramp  their  expansion,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  that  elasticity  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  learning."  State  financial  aid  involves  State  con- 
trol. That  aid  sometimes  must  be  sought,  and  Turner 
had  more  than  once  to  seek  it.  Yet  he  held  that  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  if  the  State  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  only  source  from  which  funds  for 
instituting  and  carrying  on  developments  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  should  be  obtained.  "To  be 
continually  calling  on  the  State  for  support  discourages 
the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  cen- 
tralisation which  is  not  conducive  to  public  prosperity." 
These  expressions  of  opinion  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  controversy  between  the  local  libraries 
and  museums  on  the  one  hand  and  the  educational 
authorities  on  the  other.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Turner  for  thirty  years  championed  the  rights  of 
individual  universities  to  grant  medical  degrees  through 
their  own  examinations  as  opposed  to  the  Government's 
intention  of  establishing  a  single  examination  for  all 
candidates.  Provided  that  the  requisite  level  of  effici- 
ency be  obtained,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  medi- 
cine, as  in  other  branches  of  science,  pure  or  applied, 
an  arrangement  that  permits  of  variety  and  modifi- 
cation tends  to  the  progress  of  both  learning  and  the 
professions,  and  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
nation. 

To  return  to  the  object  lesson  as  a  method  of  train- 
ing, the  insistence  on  its  value  came  naturally  from  one 
who  was  a  great  anatomist  and  osteologist,  and  had 
spent  his  life  in  demonstrating  the  facts  of  the  human 
frame  to  a  crowded  lecture  theatre  and  eager  dissecting 
room.  But  he  could  point  to  the  discipline  and  the 
grip  of  realitv  that  comes  from  such  a  training,  to  the 
habit  of  accuracv,  the  increased  power  of  observation, 
and  the  appreciation  of  fact  as  the  basis  of  argument. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  close  studv  of  details  and  in 
the  grinding  up  of  the  numerous  facts  learned,  as  it 
mav  seem,  onlv  to  be  forgotten.  "Is  it  possible," 
he  asked,  "  to  obtain  a  sound  general  conception  of 
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any  science  unless  the  details  are  gone  into  and  under- 
stood? In  them  lies  the  difference  between  slipshod 
information  and  that  kind  of  knowledge  the  possession 
of  which  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  is  treading  on  firm 
ground  and  not  on  the  shifting  sand."  We  need  to  be 
called  back  to  these  hard  educational  truths  to-day, 
when  the  discipline  of  difficulty  makes  room  for  the 
bait  of  attractiveness  and  the  easy  approach,  when 
emphasis  on  broad  principles  and  vast  generalisations 
obscures  the  narrow  way  of  accurate  detail.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Turner  confined  him- 
self or  wished  to  confine  others  to  the  bald  and  isolated 
fact.  He  was  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  none  knew 
better  how  to  elucidate  the  facts  of  human  anatomy 
by  linking  them  up  with  the  structure  of  other  animals. 
The  fact  is  essential,  but  it  is  with  its  interpretation 
that  science  begins.  "  Scientific  method,"  he  told  the 
British  Association,  "  consists  in  close  observation, 
frequently  repeated  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  erroneous  seeing ;  in  experiments  checked  and  con- 
trolled in  every  direction  in  which  fallacies  might  arise ; 
in  continuous  reflection  on  the  appearances  observed, 
and  in  logically  reasoning  out  their  meaning  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them." 

In  the  past  the  medical  man  has  been  called  in  when 
his  summoner  was  already  suffering — in  other  words  a 
"  patient."  But  there  are  two  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  in  the  future  medicine  will  be  concerned  with  pre- 
vention rather  than  with  cure.  One  of  these  is  the 
experience  of  preventive  methods  (inoculation,  sanita- 
tion, &c.)  gained  by  almost  the  whole  profession  during 
the  recent  war;  the  other  is  the  Medical  Insurance  Act, 
which  clearly  will  render  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  patients  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the  State.  But 
preventive  medicine,  far  more  than  clinical,  demands 
the  most  rigorous  application  of  the  scientific  method 
for  its  advance  and  safe  prosecution ;  its  practice  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  with  all  the  thorough- 
ness and  wide  outlook  taught  and  exemplified  by 
Turner.  Medicine  is  not  a  craft;  it  is  both  an  art 
and  a  science.  As  such  we  demand  for  its  teaching 
not  technical  schools,  but  the  broader  surroundings  of 
a  university.  "  But,"  says  Turner,  "  when  subjects 
of  professional  study  become  a  constituent  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  a  university,  they  should  be 
based  upon  a  literary  and  philosophical  or  scientific 
foundation." 

The  principles  of  education  urged  by  Turner  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  medicine  or  even  to  natural 
science.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  again  from  the 
British  Association  Address.  "  WTere  the  scientific 
method  applied  to  the  conduct  and  management  of 
human  affairs,  we  should  not  require  to  be  told,  when 
critical  periods  in  our  welfare  as  a  nation  arise,  that  we 
shall  muddle  through  somehow.  Recent  experience 
has  taught  us  that  wise  discretion  and  careful  prevision 
are  as  necessary  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  both  instances,  when 
properly  exercised,  they  enable  us  to  reach  with  com- 
parative certaintv  the  goal  which  we  strive  to  attain." 

THE  WESLEYS. 

Wesley  the    Anglican.       By    David  Baines-Griffiths. 
Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 


By   D.    M.  lones. 


Skeffinerton. 


Charles  Wesley. 
7s.  6d. 

EVERYBODY  knows  the  outdoor  stone  pulpit  a1 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  the  preaching  from  which 
on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  lias  lately  been  revived.  Il 


is  said  to  have  been  discontinued  in  early  Georgian 
times  from  fear  of  Methodism.  "  Field-preaching  to 
this  day  is  a  cross  to  me,"  wrote  John  Wesley  in  his 
seventieth  year,  but  he  had  "  submitted  to  be  vile,  and 
proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion." He  was  ever  the  scholar,  gentleman,  and  Ox- 
ford divine,  no  ranting  demagogue,  but  comely  in  wig, 
gown  and  bands.  He  wrote  and  talked  in  Latin, 
quoted  the  Fathers,  pored  over  Virgil  or  Greek  plays 
on  the  back  of  his  jogging  steed — this  greatest  of 
itinerants  is  computed  to  have  travelled  225,000  miles 
in  this  way.  An  indomitable,  untiring  man,  hard- 
charactered  and  imperious,  he  brooked  no  opposition 
— the  Wesleys  were  all  like  that.  Susannah  Wesley, 
the  old  Jacobite,  had  brought  up  her  nineteen  children 
by  love  and  the  rod,  teaching  them  to  "  cry  softly," 
and  Samuel,  the  Epworth  rector,  who  vowed  he  would 
not  live  with  his  spouse  till  she  said  Amen  to  the  prayer 
for  Dutch  William,  had  fought  and  beaten  his  black- 
guard flock,  who  burnt  his  house  and  his  crops, 
stabbed  his  beasts,  and  finally  got  him  lodged  in  Lin- 
coln Castle  for  debt. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  That  old  hard  stock 
reared  strong  offshoots.  It  is  a  Liberal  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  discipline  and  austere  authority  enervate  the 
character. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  resemblances  between  John 
Wesley  and  William  Gladstone,  who  both  lived  to  a 
venerable  age.  Both  were  hard  and  upright  men, 
lacking  tenderness  and  graciousness.  Both  had  been 
Tory  High  Churchmen  of  deep  piety  and  scholarly  tra- 
ditions, who  ended,  through  impatience  of  any  check 
on  their  autocracy,  as  leaders  of  a  vast  anti-ecclesi- 
astical movement,  the  close  associates  of  things,  which 
they  had  once  abhorred.  "  Mr.  Wesley's  power," 
says  his  biographer,  Whitehead,  "  was  absolute. 
There  were  no  rights,  no  privileges,  no  offices  of  power 
or  influence,  but  what  were  created  or  sanctioned  by 
him,  nor  could  any  persons  hold  them  except  during 
his  pleasure.  His  will  gave  motion  to  all  parts  of  the. 
machine,  and  turned  it  this  way  or  that,  as  he  thought 
proper."  "  If  by  absolute  power,"  he  said  himself, 
"  you  mean  power  which  I  exercise  alone,  without  any 
coadjutor,  it  is  certainly  true,  but  I  see  no  objection  to 
it."  But  the  most  beneficent  absolutism  cannot  close 
floodgates  which  it  has  opened,  or  stop  the  momentum 
of  a  mass  which  it  has  dislodged  from  a  mountain  si:!e. 
In  vain  did  Wesley  passionately  protest,  threaten,  de- 
nounce, expostulate,  declare  to  his  followers  that  on 
the  day  they  left  the  Church  of  England  God  would 
leave  them,  preach  that  Korah  sermon  which  was  sup- 
pressed after  his  death,  tell  them  that  from  the  moment 
they  held  their  service  in  church  hours  they  would  see 
his  face  no  more.  His  example  outweighed  his  pre- 
cepts. "  No  injunctions  or  entreaties  on  his  part," 
writes  the  eminent  Wesleyan,  Dr.  Rigg,  "  could 
change  the  logic  of  facts,  or  prevent  the  necessary 
consaquences  of  the  course  he  himself  pursued  so 
steadily  for  fifty  years."  The  once  rigid  rubricist  who 
in  Georgia  excommunicated  his  former  sweetheart,  and 
in  1745  laid  down  the  loftiest  sacerdotal  doctrine,  had 
For  half  a  century  defied  every  principle  of  Catholic- 
order,  and  had  ended  by  ordaining  both  presbyters  and 
"  superintendents."  "  The  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion," he  wrote,  "  I  know  to  be  a  fable."  In  1760 
he  had  allowed  lay  preachers  to  administer  Com- 
munion, and  from  that  time,  as  his  friend  Grimshaw 
said,  "  the  people  called  Methodists  "  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  dissenting  sect.  It  was  futile  to 
cry,  "  In  God's  name,  stop  !"  The  genie  was  out  of 
the  bottle. 
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John  was  hotly  opposed  by  his  brother  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Charles,  who  warned  him  that,  directly  the 
breath  had  left  his  body,  the  Connexion — it  did  not  take 
the  title  of  "  Church  "  till  1839 — would  go  its  own 
separatist  way.  Why  had  he  lived  to  see  that  "  evil 
day  "?  "  1  can  scarcely  yet  believe  it  that,  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  my  brother,  my  old  intimate  friend 
and  companion,  should  have  assumed  the  episcopal 
character,  ordained  elders,  consecrated  a  bishop!" 
The  sarcastic  lines  are  famous  : — 

How  easily  are  bishops  made, 
By  man's  or  woman's  whim  ! 
Wesley  his  hands  on  Coke  hath  laid, 
But  who  laid  hands  on  him?" 
Charles  had  also  interfered  roughly  with  his  brother's 
matrimonial  projects,  for  John  Wesley  was  as  unfor- 
tunate in  marriage  as  Job,  Moses,  Socrates,  Hooker, 
and  other  great  men  had  been.  In  spite  of  these 
grounds  of  vehement  dissension  a  very  tender  and 
spiritual  affection  bound'  the  hearts  of  the  two  brothers. 
Even  theologically  they  fought  the  Arminian  battle 
together  against  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  "  You 
and  I,"  retorted  Whitefield,  "  preach  a  different  Gos- 
pel." But  they  loved  him  too,  and  he  them.  And 
then  there  was  the  pious  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, who  denounced  the  Conference  Minutes  as  popish, 
and  wrote  to  Charles  Wesley  that  he  must  share  John's 
disgrace — "  a  Papist  unmasked,  a  heretic  and  an  apos- 
tate," she  allowed  the  latter  to  be  called.  Topladv 
and  Rowland  Hill  made  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  elder 
Wesley,  not  sparing  even  his  morals.  Men's  hearts 
were  full  to  bursting.  The  eighteenth  century,  say 
what  we  will,  and  with  all  its  common-sense,  was  an 
emotional  age.  And  the  great,  sane  Johnson  himself 
was  acutely  described  by  Boswell  as  in  a  dignified  way 
a  Methodist. 

Methodism,  like  the  Oxford  Movement  of  exactly  a 
century  later,  was  a  spiritual  protest  from  inside  the 
Church,  and  led  by  saintly  students,  against  the  Sad- 
ducean  and  earthy  spirit  of  the  age — "  the  plain  old 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  John  Wesley  called 
it,  "  which  is  now  almost  everywhere  spoken  against 
under  the  new  name  of  Methodism."  The  nickname 
was  applied  to  sons  of  the  Church  who  set  themselves 
to  follow  out  the  system  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book 
and  the  Canons  methodically.  But  the  supernaturalism 
of  the  "  Oxford  Bigots  "  tended  less  and  less  in  a:i 
ecclesiastical,  and  more  and  more  in  a  revivalist,  direc- 
tion: The  "  enthusiasm  "  which  sober  and  peaceable 
eighteenth  century  people,  including  Wesley  himself, 
recoiled  from  was  what  the  Greek  word  implies,  an 
ecstatic  and  often  epileptic  hysteria.  And  it  increas- 
ingly ousted  all  principles  of  Church  jurisdiction  and 
order.  It  was  not  only  tithe-pig  and  two-bottle  ortho- 
dox parsons  whose  parishes  were  invaded  by  fanatic  d 
preachers,  but  earnest  evangelicals.  On  the  whole, 
the  clergy  behaved  with  forbearance — it  was  their  con- 
gregations usually  that  resented  the  new  preaching. 
The  Hanoverian  bishops  showed  little  insight  and  no 
leadership,  but  were  often  friendly — the  harshest  say- 
ing about  horrid  pretence  to  revelations  came  from  the 
saintly  Butler.  If  a  parish  priest  here  and  there  re- 
fused Communion  to  Methodists,  so  did  dissenting 
ministers.  In  fact,  the  popular  notion  that  Wesleyan- 
ism  was  driven  out  by  the  Church  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  mere  legend.  The  official  treatment  of  the  move- 
ment was  heavy-handed  and  unimaginative.  Mao- 
aulay's  famous  page  contrasting  the  inability  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  utilise  irregular  zeal  with 
Rome's  genius  for  doing  this  has  much  witty  and 
malicious  truth  in  it.  But  people  can't  eat  the  cake  of 
authoritativeness  and  have  it. 

Of  the  two  books  before  us,  both  by  Wesleyans,  tin 
former,  '  Wesley  the  Anglican,'  is  only  a  sketch,  dis- 
figured by  some  foolish  conventional  statements.  The 
latter,  '  Charles  Wesley,'  a  work  of  real  merit,  por- 
trays John  Wesley's  "  amazing  shadow,"  "  the 
greatest  hvmn-write'r  that  ever  lived  " — he  composed 
brer  6,000.  The  influence  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymnody  has  rivalled  that  of  Keble's  '  Christian  Year.' 
In  his  own  time  it  helped  to  hold  the  forces  of  ignorant 
mob  passion  in  check  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 


industrial  revolution.  That  is  a  strange  picture  of  the 
Yorkshire  congregation,  which  "  filled  the  valley  and 
sides  of  a  hill,  like  grasshoppers  for  the  multitude,"  all 
bowing  the  head  whenever  the  Holy  Name  was  pro- 
nounced; or  that  of  Haworth  old  church  (the  Bronte's) 
crowded  on  leads  and  steeple  to  hear  Charles  Weslej 
preaching  from  a  tombstone  of  judgment  and  eternity. 

Mr.  Jones's  Latin  is  a  little  to  seek  (pp.  60,  86),  and 
what  the  prophet  denounced  were  "  idol,"  not  "  idle 
shepherds. 

DIGNES  QUAD RC PEDES. 

Maeterlinck's  Dogs.  By  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck.  Translated  by  Alexander  Texeira  de  Mattos. 
Methuen,  6s.  6d.  net. 

PERHAPS  one  expects  too  much  from  a  book  with 
such  a  title  as  the  above ;  at  any  rate,  we  were 
disappointed.  The  dog-characters,  like  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  spirited  caricatures  by  the  author's 
hand,  just  fail  to!  be  life-like.  The  humour  of  the  dog's 
point  of  view  is  overdone,  and  the  situations  are  a  little 
forced.  One  must,  of  course,  make  allowance  for 
some  loss  of  charm  in  any  translation,  and  the  style  of 
light  extravagance  is  particularly  difficult  to  render  in 
x\nglo-Saxon ;  but  if  we  compare  it  only  with  books  in 
the  French  language,  as  a  study  of  animal  biography, 
it  falls  incomparably  short  of  Pierre  Loti's  treatment 
of  a  less  sympathetic  subject  in  his  '  Vie  de  deux 
Chattes.'  In  the  present  volume,  Louis  the  Pomera- 
nian, Raymond  the  bulldog,  are  somewhat  stiff  in  out- 
line, very  unlike  the  wilful  little  personalities  which 
lived,  romped  and  won  our  hearts  under  the  names  of 
Moumoutte  Blanche  and  Moumoutte  Grise,  "premiere 
et  deuxieme  chatte  chez  M.  Pierre  Loti."  The  bulldog 
Golaud,  however,  is  the  beloved,  and  seems  to  have 
occupied  quite  the  position  of  the  British  dog  in  the 
family  circle. 

ROMANCE  AND  THE  OCCULT. 

Aftermath  :  A  Garner  of  Tales.  By  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.    Chapman  and  Hall.    7s.  net. 

MR.  WATSON  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
followers  in  romance  of  the  school  of  Henley 
and  Stevenson.  He  always  writes  in  good  style,  and 
makes  his  points  well,  or  suggests  them  to  the  reader, 
as  an  artist  should.  He  is  deft  at  imagining  a  situa- 
tion, and  never  spoils  the  end  of  it  by  a  crowd  of  un- 
necessary words.  His  '  Garner  of  Tales  '  here  is  well 
varied.  The  first  story,  'The  Mad  Bus,'  has  that 
pleasant  note  of  irresponsibility  which  belongs  to 
romance  and  the  happy  theory  that  "journeys  end  in 
lovers'  meetings."  'The  Counter-jumper,'  a  wounded 
officer  taken  to  selling  ribbons  in  a  draper's  shop,  and 
the  tale  of  a  cinema  marriage  taken  in  earnest  are  in 
the  same  vein.  'The  Safe,'  a  story  of  a  spy  punished 
at  the  height  of  his  success,  is  almost  like  Poe  in  the 
ruthless  arrangement  of  fate  which  brings  about  the 
final  horror. 
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Three  stories  deal  with  preternatural  warnings  and 
supernormal  powers  of  divination.  The  subject  is  one, 
we  believe,  in  which  Mr.  Watson  has  taken  special 
interest  of  late  years,  and  he  makes  his  seers  effective 
in  print.  The  final  story,  '  Mrs.  Van  Nyden's  Ward- 
robe,' is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  as  the  discovery  we 
expect  does  not  happen ;  but  discerning  readers  will 
delight  in  the  unscrupulous  selfishness  of  a  smart,  rich 
lady.  Such  bargaining  harpies  are  known  to-day,  and 
are  well  worth  study. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

A  Rosing  Rkcital. — The  Russian  singer  has  done  an  unusual 
thing.  He  has  learnt  how  10  interest  his  audiences  so  that  those 
who  hear  him  most  are  the  ones  that  tire  least.  He  has 
gathered  around  him  a  very  loyal  and  steadfast  clientele  ;  he 
boasts  a  varied  repertory  ;  he  can  venture  to  give  half-a-dozen 
recitals  at  the  /Eolian  Hall  "  off  his  own  bat  "  where  others  give 
only  one.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  good  deal  to  admire  in  Mr. 
Rosing's  rendering  of  a  song — most  of  all  when  he  sings  it  in 
Russian.  One  could  almost  wish,  indeed,  that  he  never  sang 
in  any  other  language,  though  in  course  of  time  that  would  prove 
monotonous  to  the  people  who  did  not  understand.  But  when 
he  uses  translations  he  does  not  invariably  do  justice  either  lo 
himself  or  his  theme.  He  interprets  the  spirit  of  a  song  willi 
rare  insight  into  its  meaning,  with  great  consideration  and  inten- 
sity of  expression,  with  admirable  contrasts  of  vocal  colouring. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  voice  assumes  a  quality  and  hue  ideally  fitted 
to  suggest  it,  or  even  a  single  haunting  note,  like  that  long- 
sustained  falsetto  one  towards  the  end  of  Tchaikowsky 's  '  Lul- 
laby.' This  and  Rubinstein's  little-known  beautiful  song, 
'  Prisoner,'  were  perhaps  the  gems,  so  far  as  rendering  was 
concerned,  of  last  Saturday's  recital.  In  the  more  familiar  '  At 
the  Ball  '  there  was  an  excess  of  mhato  that  altogether  obscured 
the  rhythm  of  the  dreamy  waltz  which  recalls  the  exquisite 
memory  of  '  her  '  at  the  dance  overnight.  Bui  this  was  pardon- 
able compared  with  Mr.  Rosing's  mistake  of  singing  Brahms 
and  Schumann  and  Schubert  to  French  translations.  He  may 
be  wise  to  eschew  English  ;  but  if  he  must  sing  these  fine  German 
Liedcr  at  all  (and  why  not?),  it  is  a  pity  he  should  disguise 
their  identity  in  the  language  least  suited  of  all  to  convey  then- 
idiosyncrasies  of  feeling  and  character. 

Promenade  Concerts. — There  have  been  several  items  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  concluding  programme  of  the  season  at  Queen's 
Hall.  We  listened  with  interest  one  night  last  week  to  a  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Frank  Bridge's  orchestral  suite  'The  Sea,' 
given  under  the  composer's  direction.  It  is  slightly  obvious  in 
subject-matter,  but  the  musical  themes  are  unconventional  and 
suggestive,  and  the  four  movements  are  all  ingeniously  scored. 
Just  before  the  suite  came  Saint-Saens's  pianoforte  concerto  in 
(j  minor,  which,  though  now  somewhat  hackneyed,  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  demonstrating  a  remarkable  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  youthful  Polish  pianist,  Miss  Lilia  Kanevskaya.  She 
still  lacks  the  muscular  power  to  impart  the  necessary  dynamic 
force  to  certain  passages  ;  but  her  sense  of  rhythm,  unerring 
certainty  of  touch,  and  highly  intelligent  phrasing  now  stand  out 
in  even  stronger  relief  than  when  we  first  heard  her  a  year  ago. 
Of  the  week's  novelties,  M.  Florent  Schmitt's  '  Reves  '  for 
orchestra  proved  more  clever  than  inspired,  and  Mr.  Howard 
Carr's  far  simpler  piece,  'The  Jovial  Huntsmen,'  created  the 
intended  impression  of  joviality  with  a  fair  measure  of  rollicking 
spirit. 

Various  Recitals. — The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Busoni  since 
the  war  would,  we  should  have  thought,  have  justified  the  risk  of 
taking  a  larger  locale  than  Wigmore  Hall.  But  chi  va  piano 
is  also  a  wise  saying.  Anyhow,  this  gifted  virtuoso  and  "  master 
of  paraphrase  "  could  do  no  more  than  draw  a  crowd  and  play 
magnificently.  He  will  be  heard  next  in  conjunction  with  Dame 
Melba  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Another  hearty  welcome  after  long 
absence  has  been  bestowed  recently  upon  a  British  pianist  and 
composer  of  merit,  Mr.  York  Bowen.  He  has  made  strides  in 
both  branches  of  his  art.  Mr.  Topliss  Green,  a  baritone  with  a 
voice  more  notable  for  resonance  and  individual  timbre  than 
actual  charm,  also  gave  a  recital  at  the  /Tiolian  Hall,  and  did 
particularly  well  in  three  uharacteristic  '  Salt  Water  Ballads  ' 
written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Keel  when  at  Ruhleben,  which  pleased 
immensely.  In  his  Irish  songs  and  his  patter  this  singer  very 
closely  recalls  the  methods  of  his  namesake,  Mr.  Plunket  Greene. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

'  JOHN  DENE  OF  TORONTO,'  by  Herbert  Jenkins  (Jenkins, 
6s.  net)  is  another  of  the  looks  in  which  this  author  sets  himself 
to  the  task  of  amusing  us.  The  story  revolves  round  a  wonderful 
invention  of  a  Canadian  engineer,  who  forces  himself  and  his 
submarine  on  a  hesitating  Admiralty,  and  has  to  spend  a  large 
amount  of  energy  on  "  gingering  up  "  the  officials  with  whom  he 
has  to  dial.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  to  anyone  in 
search  6f  a  few  hours'  enjoyable  light  reading. 

'  HIS  SECRETARY,'  by  Bernard  Gilbert  (Jenkins,  (is.  net)  is 

the  story  of  three  bachelor  girls,  and  their  adventures  as  temporary 
girl  clerks  in  one  or  other  of  the  Ministries  with  which  we  have 
been  endowed  by  the  War.  The  author  has  evidently  some  ex- 
perienci  ol  thr  working  of  these  offices,  and  draws  ;i  by  no  means 
rosy  picture  of  their  inner  life,  while  his  account  of  the  home 
interests  and  love  affairs  of  the  girls  Implies  that  they  are  "  young 
lips  "  as  compared,  for  example,  with  their  male  predecessors 
of  fifty  years  ago  in  Trollope's  'Three  Clerks.' 


'JIMMIE  THE  SIXTH,'  by  Frances  Sterrett  (Appleton, 
6s.  6d.  net),  is  the  sixth  James  Dryce  Capen,  head  of 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  but  with  no  money  and  little 
chance  of  a  career.  He  determines  to  follow  a  natural  bent  and 
become  a  costume  designer,  instead  of  a  bank  clerk  or  lawyer, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  family  and  of  Marie  Louise,  who  is  in 
love  with  him.  He  makes  a  great  success  everywhere  but  at 
home,  and  his  adventures  are  amusing  reading. 

'MA  PETTENG1LL, '  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson  (Lane,  6s.  net), 
reminds  one  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  which  the  farmer  found  very 
interesting  indeed  but  somewhat  disconnected.  The  central  inter- 
est of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Pettengill,  who  runs  a  stock  ranch  in  the 
Far  West  and  deals  most  capably  with  events  as  they  turn  up. 
Eleven  episodes  are  presented  :  the  best  are  perhaps  the  genesis 
of  a  "  movie  "  star — a  Love  Story — and  the  making  of  a  fighter 
— Curls.  Readers  of  '  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  '  will  be  delighted 
to  meet  several  old  friends. 

'  THE  GREEN  RUST,'  by  Edgar  Wallace  (Ward,  Lock,  6s. 
net),  is  the  story  of  Oliva  Cresswell,  the  granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  a  millionaire,  but  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  by  a  new  mildew — The' 
Green  Rust — of  a  most  virulent  and  aggressive  type.  The  dangers 
she  runs  from  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  who  are  anxious 
to  obtain  control  of  her  money  to  finance  an  enormous  wheat 
speculation,  and  the  protection  she  receives  from  the  most  unlikely 
persons,  make  up  a. story  full  of  excitement. 

'  THE  BOROUGH  TREASURER,'  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (Ward, 
Lock,  6s.),  has  even  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  murders  and 
suicides.  The  story  turns  on  the  effort  made  by  two  fraudulent 
clerks  to  make  a  position  in  the  world,  with  such  success  that 
one  of  them  becomes  Borough  Treasurer  and  the  other  Mayor  of 
liighmarket.  At  the  height  of  their  prosperity  their  secret  is 
detected,  the  blackmailer  is  murdered,  and  the  search  for  the 
murderer  takes  up  the  rest  of  the  book.  A  very  well-constructed 
murder  mystery. 

'  THE  SOLITARY  HOUSE,'  by  E.  R.  Punshon  (Ward,  Lock, 
6s.  net).  Keith  Norton,  a  public  school  man,  tramping  to  London 
penniless,  comes  upon  a  house  standing  alone,  doors  wide  open, 
well  found  and  furnished,  but  no  occupants.  He  determines  to 
stay  there  till  someone  returns,  and  this  opens  a  new  chapter  in 
his  life,  mixes  him  up  with  stolen  jewels,  mysterious  murders,  and 
a  happy  ending  to  a  love  story.  An  improbable  and  amateurish 
story,  which  it  was  a  mistake  to  place  in  a  modern  setting,  but 
it  shows  promise  of  better  work  to  come. 

'A  ROYAL  PRISONER, '  by  Pierre  Souvestre  and  Marcel  Al- 
lain  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.  net),  is  a  further  instalment  of  the  tales  re- 
cording the  warfare  between  Fantomas,  an  arch  criminal,  and  the 
law,  in  which  Fantomas  manages  to  abduct  a  monarch  visiting 
Paris  incognito,  to  steal  an  enormous  diamond,  and  to  have  the 
detective  who  was  on  his  track  arrested  as  himself.  The  trans- 
lation is  evidently  made  for  the  American  market  and  is  usually 
adequate  for  its  purpose  :  the  story  is  crudely  imaginative,  and 
the  machinery  frankly  absurd. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Having  attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity  by  much 
service  for  the  common  good,  certain  people  seem  to  be 
riding  for  a  fall  by  shouting  aloud  in  prophesy  of  things 
that  most  likely  will  never  be.  From  the  trial  of  ex- 
emperors  to  the  permanent  abolition  of  the  cyclist's  rear 
light,  some  whose  opinion  we  in  many  ways  respect  are 
surely  on  the  wrong  track.  Thus  one  finds  the  only 
journal  exclusively  devoted  to  cycling  that  now  sur- 
vives maintaining  a  hopeless  campaign  against  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  public  safeguard.  This  it 
lias  done  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  getting  quite  violent 
upon  the  subject  now.  As  every  practical  motorist  and 
:yclist  knows,  rear  lights  for  cycles  are  absolutely  ne- 
:essary  under  modern  road  conditions.  During  the 
ivar  it  was  made  obligatory  for  every  cyclis-t  to  carry  a 
rear  light  by  an  order  issued  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act.  In  August  last,  for  some  reason  the  Home 
Office  has  never  explained,  this1  order  was  cancelled. 
Reasonable  cyclists,  however,  did  not  discard  their  rear 
amps.  They  knew  how  great  a  safeguard  these  con- 
stituted to  themselves  and  to  other  road  users  and  they 
idmitted  their  faith  in  them,  even  in  the  columns  of  the 
jycling  journal  which  so  strenuously  opposed  them. 
IVhen  the  railway  strike  occurred  the  other  week  the 
rlome  Office  issued  another  order  requiring  cyclists  to 
rarry  rear  lights  once  more,  giving  as  the  reason  that 
'  the  heavy  emergency  traffic  now  on  the  roads  has 
nade  it  essential  in  the  interests  of  public  safety."  This 
)rovided  further  copy  for  the  cycling  paper.  "  Pre- 
iumably, "  it  said,  "  this  new  order  is  issued  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  that  convenient  statute 
vhich  permits  any  jack-in-office  to  impose  his  will 
ipon  the  public  and  to  exercise  arbitrary  powers  over 
he  community  which  no  monarch  has  enjoyed  in  this 
rountry  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.    Now  under  the 


flimsy  pretext  of  'public  safety,'  rear  lights  are  re- 
stored, with  all  their  monstrous  penalties  and  flagrant 
injustice.  Moreover,  they  are  restored  at  a  time;  when 
vast  numbers  of  cyclists  have  either  destroyed  their  rear 
lamps  or  converted  Ihem  into  headlights,  and  have 
'  scrapped  their  rear  brackets,  so  that  a  considerable 
financial  burden  is  imposed  on  the  cycling  community. 
Why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should  this  emergency 
transport  necessitate  millions  of  cyclists  being  bur- 
dened with  a  rear  lamp,  which,  in  any  case,  can  rarely 
be  kept  alight?  Is  the  Government  serrding  out  lorries 
w  ithout  efficient  headlights  or  with  drivers  whose  eye- 
sight is  known  to  be  defective?  Are  the  drivers  of 
these  lorries  being  instructed  to  drive  at  such  a  pace 
that  they  cannot  stop  within  the  effective  range  of  their 
headlights?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  either 
'Yes,'  or  '  No.'  If  the  former,  the  Government  is 
perpetrating  a  revolting  crime  against  the  community  ; 
if  the  latter,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  bur- 
den should  be  thrust  upon  cyclists."  Anything  more  one- 
sided than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  "  push  " 
cycling  must  indeed  be  in  a  bad  way  if  its  present  de- 
votees are  as  narrow  minded  and  as  financially  embar- 
rassed as  their  journal  would  suggest.  ■  Motorists  are 
not  the  only  people  who  have  found  the  unlighted 
cyclist  a  danger.  Writing  to  the  very  paper  in  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Walter  Winans,  the  well  known  trotting 
horse  owner,  urges  that  the  cyclist  without  a  rear  light 
is  always  liable  to  be  run  dow  n  by  horse  drawn  vehicles. 
Both  as  a  horse  expert  and  a  cyclist  Mr.  WTinans  plead.-, 
for  the  permanent  rear  light,  as  a  safeguard  for  horses 
and  their  owners  and  for  the  cyclist  himself.  The  pre- 
sent Order  was,  of  course,  issued  under  Dora,  whose 
demise  we  should  not  regret,  but  it  is  to  be  trusted  that 
in  resuscitating  rear  lights  in  this  way  the  powers  that 
be  are  showing  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and 
that  they  will  see  that  the  cyclist's  rear  lamp  is  made  a 
permanent  requirement  by  appropriate  legislation. 


There  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Sunbeam  more 
world's  records  than  can  be  claimed  by  any 
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THE  BOOK  WORLD 

SOME  REFLECTIONS 

THE  war  has  brought  us  many  disagreeable  experi- 
ences, and  a  few  useful  lessons.  People  said, 
when  it  began,  that  it  was  likely  to  put  back  literature 
and  art  for  fifty  years.  We  are  not  such  pessimists, 
now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  War  Book — which  pre- 
sented us  with  horrors  to  the  point  of  nausea  and  a 
dose  of  sentiment  which  almost  drew  us  to  incredulity 
concerning  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  fighting 
men.  That  is  all  gone  by,  and  we  are  returning  to  a 
period  when  men  of  brains'  and  youth  can  walk  the 
streets  without  being  accused  of  cowardice  by  world- 
improving  spinsters,  and  something-  beyond  the  des- 
perate impromptus  of  our  agitated  governors  in  the 
field  and  at  home  can  be  considered.  191 9  is,  it  is  true, 
very  far  from  being  a  return  to>  the  first  half  of  1 9 1 4 ; 
and  various  restrictions  of  supply  and  arrangements 
among  paper-makers  are  likely  to  hamper  the  book- 
trade  for  some  time  to  come.  But  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a  gain  in  changed  ideas  due  to  the  War.  Never 
again  shall  we  see,  we  trust,  the  hopeless  and  mostly 
inferior  mass  of  over-production  of  books  which  marked 
the  years  before  the  War.  Commercial  gentry,  sup- 
ported by  a  silly  press,  talked  of  records  of  annual  pub- 
lishing which  had  long-  passed  the  10,000  figure  and 
still  crept  up.  It  must  have  been,  indeed,  an  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  reader's  grace  which  justified  10,000  books 
a  year.  It  was  our  habit,  when  we  heard  of  these  great 
records,  to  ask  for  the  names  of  six  books  in  the  whole 
crowd  which  were  really  worth  reading ;  and  seldom 
could  the  rejoicer  in  records  make  a  reply.  There  were 
"  best  sellers  "  of  course,  but  books  of  permanent 
value  are  different  things.  Novels  are  not  wanted  at 
the  average  rate  of  35  a  week ;  no  one  can  read  so 
many ;  and  the  huge  crowd  of  mediocrity  before  the 
War  obscured  the  few  examples  worth  reading.  School 
books  were  even  more  irritating-.  Publishers  duplicated 
in  a  shameless  way  the  successes  of  other  publishers — 
there  are  in  existence,  we  believe,  some  dozen  anno- 
tated editions  of  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
which  he  and  his  sister  thought  they  had  made  suitable 
to  the  juvenile  intelligence.  Another  feature  of  pre- 
war publication  was  the  issue  of  Recollections,  Remin- 
iscences and  Thing's  I  can  Think  About  by  those  emi- 
nent or  prominent  in  any  way.  Foolish  collections  of 
idle  gossip  with  a  few  good  stories  spoilt  in  the  telling, 
crowded  every  critic's  desk,  and  were  gutted  of  their 
less  tedious  contents  on  the  day  of  publication  by  the 
literary  reporters  of  the  daily  press.  There  was  also 
among  less  reputable  publishers  a  larg-e  trade  in  the 
getting-  up  of  old  and  inferior  editions  as  new.  Par- 
ticularly in  subjects  of  which  the  public  knows  little, 
such  as  the  ancient  classics,  this  inferior  stuff  was  pro- 
duced. There  was  also  a  serious  overlapping  in  books 
of  real  importance,  owing  to  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  publishers  and  conditions  of  insensate 
competition  which  did  not  allow  them  apparently  to 
consult  among  one  another  as  to  what  they  were  doing. 
Authors,  says  Johnson,  in  the  '  Life  of  Rowe,'  should 
keep  out  of  one  another's  way;  but  it  would  surely  be 
well  for  publishers  to  cultivate  a  closer  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  not  incessantly  to  attempt  to  queer  each 
other's  pitch.  Friendly  agreements  in  this  way  would 
save  an  amount  of  duplication  and  triplication  which 
profits  nobody,  neither  the  writer,  nor  the  reader,  nor 
the  publisher. 

Non  mi4ta,  sed  multum  :  this  lesson,  we  hope,  will 
be  learnt,  and  with  the  necessity  to  do  some  thinking 
which  has  come  with  the  War,  we  may  fairly  expect  a 
reduction  of  various  books  for  the  million,  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  cheap  thought  which,  like  cheap  claret, 
is  a  poor  vintage,  and  the  advance  of  the  essay  one  or 
two  capable  examples  of  which  have  attracted  our 
intcrest  of  recent  years.  There  is,  too,  a  marked  re- 
vival of  poetry,  over  which  the  older  generation  are  apt 
to  shake  their  heads.  The  younger  may  reply  in  the 
ivords  of  the  author  of  '  Ionica  '  : — 

"  All  autumn  crops  of  rhyme  .seem  Strang*; 
Their  intellect  resent v  the  change." 


CONSTABLE'S 
NEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHEVALIER  DE 
BOUFFLERS." 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

NESTA  H   WEBSTER  (Mrs.  Arthur  Webster).    21s.  net.  I 
The  Daily  Telegraph — "Mrs.  Webster  has  again  produced  an  interesting  volume  1 
of  considerable  historical  merit  and  written  with  the  same  charm  of  style  that  1 

established  the  lame  of  her  "Chev  Her  de  Bouffiers"    .    .  . 

1914.    By  LORD  FRENCH 

2nd  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Author,  Now  Ready.  21s.  net.  I 


the  new   LIFE    OF    FREDERICK  THE 

GREAT  By  NORWOOD  YOUNG. 

Frontispiece,  Maps  and  Plans.    21s.  net. 
The  D ail j  Graphic. — "    .    .    .    extremely  valuable.  Indeed,  the  book  cannotbe  ■ 
ignored  by  any  student  of  history    ....    it  w  ill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Young's  I' 
able  study  has  a  present  value  of  a  singular  kind.    '1  he  biography  indeed  is  in- 1 
valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Prussian  national  character." 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  POLAND 

By  JULIA  SWIFT  ORVIS.  Maps.    6s.  net.  I 

Miss  Or  vis,  who  is  Professor  of  History  at  Wellesley  College,  has  produced  I 
a  compact,  lucid,  authoritative  History  of  Poland  that  will  fill  a  distinct  demand  ■ 
both  in  educational  institutions  and  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  Morning  Post. — "  .  .  Miss  Orvis's  scholarly  and  simple  pages  make  I 
it  quite  clear  that  this  re-creation  of  the  Polish  Empire  is  primarily  due  not  to  I 
the  collapse  of  Kussia.  but  to  the  defeat  of  Germany." 

NOTES  OF  A  CAMP  FOLLOWER 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.    6s.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette.  — "  .  .  .  an  admirable  picture  of  the  fine  work  that  I 
has  been  done  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  and  of  men  by  whom  they  were  so  much  S 

appreciated." 

YASHKA  :  My  Life  as  Peasant,  Exile,  and  i 
Soldier.  By  maria  botchkareva, 

Commander  of  the  Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death, 
as  set  down  by  dictation  by  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Author  of 
"  The  Russian  Revolution."    8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sphere. — ".  .  .  .  it  is  a  wonderful  story  that  is  told  by  Maria  Botch- 
kareva. Commander  of  the  Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death.  ...  No 
better  picture  of  life  on  the  Russian  front  before  the  revolution  has  been  offered 
us,    .    ,    .    she  has  produced  a  remarkably  vivid  book    .    .    ."  . 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  PLAYS  entitled 

'HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

By  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.    7s.  6  1.  net 

This  volume  includes  the  following  plays  :  Great  Catherine,  O'Flalierty,  V.C., 
The  Inca  of  Perusalem.  Augustus  Does  His  Bit,  Annasanska.  The  Bolshevik 
Express.  The  Preface  is  an  important  feature  of  the  volume  Under  the  title 
"Heartbreak  House  and  Horseback  Hall"  it  gives,  in  the  author's  character- 
istic style,  an  unsparing  description  of  English  society  before  the  war. 
The  Daily  Telegraph. —  .  .  .  "  It  is  full  of  happy  things.  Clever  insights  into 
character,  quick  appreciaiion  of  laughable  situations  .  .  .  "Heartbreak 
House"  is  a  clever  and  brilliant  tract  for  the  times,  revelling  in  the  small  and 
mean  vices  of  mank  nd    .    .    .  ." 

-NEW  6s.  FICTION  NOW  READY.  


THE  LAIRD  OF  GLENFERNIE 

MARY  JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "The  Old  Dominion,"  etc.  I 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS 

MRS.  GEORGE  WEMYSS,  Author  of  "The  Professional 

Aunt,"  etc. 

LOVE  OF  BROTHERS     katherine  tynan 

Author  of  "  The  Middle  Years,"  etc. 

Daily  Graphic.—"  .  ■  ■  The  dialogue  is  as  vivacious  and  witty  as  ever,  and 
the  reader's  interest  is  kept  tense  to  the  last." 

Sheffield  Telegraph— ■"  .  .  .  a  delightful  Irish  story  very  characteristic  of 
this  popular  writer.    We  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it." 

THE  STRONG  HOURS  maud  diver 

Author  of  "  Strange  Roads,"  etc. 

THE  DEAN.  A  new  novel,  lady  charnwood 
HOME  FIRES  IN  FRANCE 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN    v.  blasc  ibanez 

2nd  impression. 

THE  WANDERERS  mary  johnston 

2nd  impression,    7s.  6d.  net,  

  SHORTLY  TO    BE    PUBLISHED.-  " 


MAURICE  HEWLETT 


THE  OUTLAW 

Author  of  "Gudrid  the  Fair." 

KEITH'S  DARK  TOWER  eleanorh.  porter 

Author  of  "  Just  David,"  etc.   

SCRIBNERS    MAGAZINE    NOW    ON   SALE  MONTHLY 

1/9  net.  ^  ■ 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  AUTUMN  LIST  NOW  READY.  ■ 
LONDON :    10-12    ORANGE   STREET.    W.C.  2. 
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nyuay,  no  work  of  merit  was  ever  written  down  by 
iviewers.  If  the  new  poetry  is,  as  the  Americans 
iy,  "  worth  while,"  it  will  survive  and  make  the  an- 
alogies of  the  future.  It  is  certainly  new  in  its  break 
ith  tradition;  it  does'  not  need  to  bear  the  inscription 
First  published  in  1919."  Such  information  of  the 
ate  of  a  book  ought  to  be  added  in  every  case  ;  and 
e  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  deception  of  old  editions 
using-  as  new  publications  has  been  generally  given  up. 
ommercial  ideas  that  books  must  reach  a  certain 
umber  of  words  to  be  attractive  to  the  public,  and  are 
?tter  value  for  the  money,  just  because  they  ;ire  larger 
re  not  unknow  n  in  publishing  circles.  A  publisher 
!ice  offered  a  writer  of  repute  so  much  for  so  many 
ords.  "  It  depends  what  words1  and  in  what  order" 
as  the  reply  of  an  author,  who  was  also  an  artist.  Mr. 
eacock's  '  Endless  Edward,'  is  a  fair  caricature  of  the 
10  fluent  author.  Here  the  paper  difficulty  may  be  a 
ial  blessing  in  disguise.  '  Silas  Marner  '  is  a  master- 
ece,  one  of  the  stories  that  are  immortal,  though  the 
;st  part  of  it  has  been  cut  out  of  a  school  edition  of  re- 
:nt  date.  We  can  imagine  a -modern  publisher  refus- 
g  it  because  it  was  not  of  the  length  which  a  stand- 
'dized  world  regards  as  eminently  saleable. 

The  resources  of  advertisement  are  widening,  we 
lould  add,  of  recent  years,  and,  when  a  publisher  has 
real  good  thing,  it  is  well  worth  his  while  to  inform 
le  public  of  the  fact.  Of  late  publishers  have  begun 
•  write  novels  themselves,  and  have  discovered  the  de- 
rability  of  prominent  advertisements  of  those  same 
orks  all  over  the  Tubes.  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
id  no  such  aids  to  their  circulations,  but  they  had  the 
:ld  pretty  well  to  themselves.  And,  while  it  does  not 
illow  that  the  immortals  are  always  discovered  early 
id  reap  handsome  fortunes,  it  does  not  follow  either 
lat  huge  circulations  mean  much  for  the  cause  of 
:erature  and  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the  reader, 
/e  know  an  admirable  bock  of  history,  written  by  a 
ictorian,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
:ver  earned  the  applause  of  reviewers.  There  were 
>t  so  many  of  these  mischances  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
intury  as  there  were  at  the  end  of  it  perhaps,  and  this 
as  due  to  the  immense  jungle  of  books  which  began  to 
infuse  readers  and  critics  from  that  time  forward.  We 
ipe  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  jungle,  that  critics 
ill  have  the  leisure  to  read  books  properly,  and  that 
ley  will  not  be  treated  with  the  cynical  indifference 
hich  Warrington  showed  when  he  threw  some  books 

young  Pendennis  ;ind  told  him  to  review  them.  The 
>vel  has  an  overw  helming  preponderance  in  the  book- 
bid  of  to-day.  Now,  there  is  a  general  idea  that 
ivel-review  ing  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  On  the  con- 
ary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  the  bare 
ements  of  the  art  have  not  been  grasped  by  many 
isual  practitioners  of  it.  Publishers  may  well  be  dis- 
>pointed  by  some  of  the  efforts  in  this  way  which  reach 
em.  Still,  they  have  their  "  best  sellers  "  who  are 
;yond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  they  have  the  Three 
onth  Immortals  whose  masterpieces  are  of  little  im- 
>rtance  to  the  serious  critic,  entanglements  of  conven- 
5nal  marionettes,  who  have  about  as  much  relation  to 
iman  life  as  a  pantomime.  In  the  more  thoughtful 
orld  of  to-day  we  expect  to  see  less  of  these  ephemeral 
iccesses.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  master-pieces 
'  the  past  will  be  rediscovered  and  acclaimed  as  amaz- 
gly  good  in  contrast  to  the  shallow  performers  of  to- 
iy.  Of  late  any  stick  seems  good  enough  to  beat  a 
ictorian  with  ;  but  the  time  of  the  old  masters  will 
>me.  They  will  be  viewed  eagerly  in  new  lights,  per- 
ips;  praised  for  qualities  of  which  they  thought 
ttle,  abused  for  not  being  ahead  of  their  time.  But 
leir  general  accomplishment,  their  fundamental  brain- 
ork  will  tell.  History  in  these  days  seems  a  shifting 
ind  ;  theology  a  deep  and  difficult  morass.  All  our  old 
:liefs  and  legends  are  being  undermined.  All  our 
;roes  appear  to  have  been  whitewashed,  and  many  of 
jr  famous  politicians  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
/higs.  But  our  good  old  novels  are  ours;  their  char- 
ters are  firm  and  irrefutable;  no  one  can  take  them 
way.  And  when  we  have  finished  with  the  Iatesl 
uturist,   we  can   take  down   '  Esmond.'    After  the 
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The  English-Speaking  Brother- 
hood &  the  League  of  Nations. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  WALSTON,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8vo.    6s  net. 

"Sir  Charles  Walston.  if  he  thought  it  worth  while,  might  claim 
to  rank  among  the  prophets,  for  though  some  of  the  essays  which 
compose  this  volume  date  from  as  far  back  as  the  Spanish-American 
War.  they  reflect  by  anticipation  views  which  aie  leading  ideas  in 
the  world  of  international  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  . 
These  views  are  underlined  in  the  essays  of  post  war  date  ...  As 
onewhohas  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  both  hemispheres  Sir  Charles 
Walston  writes  from  wide  experience  and  also  with  pregnancy 
of  thought." — The  Scotsman. 

Truth.    An  Essay  in  Moral  Reconstruction.  By 

the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.    5s  net. 

The  Purpose  of  Education.  An 

Examination  of  the  Education  Problem  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Psychological  Research.  Bv  ST  GEORGE 
LANE  FOX  PITT.    Crown  8vo.    7s  6d  net. 

A  new  impression  of  the  second  edition,  bound  in  cloth.  The 
volume  contains  a  Preface  by  Professor  Emile  Boutroux.  a  Reply 
to  Critics,  and  an  additional  chapter.  Perfection  as  the  Ideal  and 
Lessons  of  the  War. 

"With  the  main  thesis  advocated  we  are  in  hearly  agreement, 
and  the  presentment  we  hive  found  stimulating  in  no  ordinary- 
degree.  The  perusal  of  the  book  could  hardly  fail  to  be  profitable 
to  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman." — The  Timet. 

Days  in  My  Garden.    b>  ernest 

BALLARD.  Crown  4to.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  130  illustrations  from  photographs  bv  the  author. 
21s  net. 

"  Lovers  of  nature,  all  those  who  have  eyes  and  a  mystical  mood 
at  their  disposal,  will  welcome  '  Days  in  My  Grirden.'  .  .  .  Seldom 
have  print  and  photograph  so  mated.  .  .  .  Possiblv  '  Days  in  My 
Garden'  is  nearer  to  John  Burroughs  than  any  living  writer. 
There  is  love  for  air.  colour,  life,  beauty,  and  the  far-flung  vision; 
then  the  sudden  and  soft  recall  of  life's  pathos,  together  with  a 
kindly  sympathy  for  all  human  things. "  —  The  ftlethrjist  Recorder. 

Seventeenth  Century  Life  in 
the  Country  Parish,  with  special 

reference  to  local  government.  By  ELEANOR 
TROTTER,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    With  a  map.    10s  net. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  ordinary 
business  of  government— the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order — was  carried  on  durirg  that  most 
troubled  period  in  the  life  of  our  race — the  Seventeenth  Century — 
and  to  show  the  working  of  the  Parish,  the  powers  and  duties  of  its 
officials,  their  interaction  an  I  relation  to  the  supervisory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  and  the  local  Magistracy. 

Britain  and  Greater  Britain  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  by  e 

A.  HUGHES,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    5s  net. 

The  author  has  aimed  at  writing  a  book  which  will  be  suitable 
not  only  10  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  but  to  the  general  public : 
it  is  not  merely  a  text  bonk  for  examination  candidates.  Spi-cial 
attention  is  given  to  colonial  history,  which  occupies  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  volume. 

La  Grande  Guerre.    Recits  de  com- 

battants.  Recueil  fait  et  brievement  annot£  par 
A.  WILSON-GREEN,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    4s  net. 

"A  capital  collection  of  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses  of  various 
outstanding  scenes  and  events  in  the  late  war." — The  Guardian. 

The    Voyage    of    a  Vice- 

Crown  8vo.  With 

a  map.    6s  net. 

"One  of  the  most  delightfully  amusing  books,  full  of  good 
stories,  deftly  interwoven,  that  have  been  published  this  many 
a  day."— The  Daily  Mail. 


Chancellor.  [By  a.e.s. 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK 

At    Political    and  Public 
Meetings,  in  Board  Rooms 
at  Dinners  Anywhere 

People  always  listen  to  a  man  who  has  something 
to  say — if  he  knows  how  to  say  it.  Grenville  Kleiser, 
author  of  the  famous  public-speaking  course  says: — 

"  Give  me  15  minutes  a  day,  and  you'll 
become  a  forceful,  convincing  speaker.'' 

Your  speech  gains  fluency,  persuasiveness,  and 
point ;  your  vocabulary  is  enriched  ;  timidity 
vanishes;  self-confidence  develops;  personality 
and  power  increase  ;  all  as  a  result  of  a  few  minutes 
a  day  devoted  to  the  Kleiser  Postal  Course.  To 
speak  winningly  and  convincingly  helps  you  in 
business,  public  life  and  socially.  Send  a  coupon 
(or  a  postcard)  TO-DAY  for  full  information  to — 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO., 

Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

To  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO., 

Salisbury  Square,  E.C.4. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  to  send 
full  particulars  of  Professor  Grenville  Kleiser's 
Correspondence  Course  in  Public  Speaking  and 
the  Development  of  Mental  Power  and  Personality, 

(S.R.) 

Name  

Address  


vacuous  chatter  of  the  latest  portrayer  of  the  smart  set, 
we  can  rejoice  in  Becky  Sharp.  What  an  admirable 
companion  she  would  have  been  to  take  down  to 
dinner  ! 

SOME  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND 
BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

In  a  world  where  much  has  changed  Mr.  John 
Murray  retains  his  eminence  in  standard  biography, 
and  he  has  this  season  some  volumes  of  special  interest 
in  his  list.  The  Memoirs  of  '  Edward,  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich (1839-1916),'  reveal  an  original  and  independent 
figure,  both  on  the  side  of  faith  healing  and  more 
generally  recognised  benevolence.  '  Sophia  Matilda 
Palmer,  Comtesse  de  Franqueville,'  was  one  of  those 
great  ladies  and  remarkable  women  who  seem  to  have 
been  a  special  privilege  of  the  past.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  had  a  wonderfullv  long  career  as  a  writer, 
and  her  '  Mid-Victorian  Memories  '  should  be  well 
worth  reading-,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  a  personal 
sketch  of  her  bv  Sarah  Grand.  Major-General  Sir  George 
Aston 's  '  Memories  of  a  Marine  '  cover  experiences  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  readers  of  the  magazines 
are  aware  that  he  wields  an  able  pen. 

Among  Mr.  Murray's  fiction  is  '  The  Great  House,' 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Weymah,  whose  return  to  writing  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  large  body  of  readers.  Mr.  Weyman 
left  off  writing  when  he  had  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  historical  novelists.  '  The 
Builders,'  by  Ellen  Glasgow,  also  recalls  a  name  in 
fiction  which  was  made  long  since,  while  Mrs.  Allen 
Harker's  '  Allegra  '  will  raise  expectations. 

Messrs.  Constable's  autumn  list  is  strong  in  history. 
The  subject  of  the  French  Revolution  might  seem 
fairly  exhausted,  but  Mrs.  Nesta  H.  Webster  has 
made  a  striking  book  out  of  it,  as  we  point  out  •else- 
where this  week.  Mr.  Norwood  Young  has  done  a 
new  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Miss  Orvis  '  A 
Brief  History  of  Poland,'  a  region  on  which  the  public 
certainly  needs  instruction.  '  Yashka,'  the  record  of 
the  Russian  woman  commander,  has  made  a  great 
impression  among  readers  as  the  true  story  of  a  re- 
markable woman.  Mr.  Shaw's  '  Heartbreak  House  ' 
is  bound  to  attract,  but  is  not  having  a  good  press. 
In  fiction  the  publishers  offer  one  of  the  really  notable 
books  of  the  year,  '  T,he  Four  Horsemen  '  of  Ibanez, 
and  two  books  bv  Mary  Johnston.  Mrs.  George 
Wemyss  with  '  Oranges  and  Lemons  '  and  Katherine 
Tynan  with  '  Love  of  Brothers  '  are  sure  of  a  good 
reception.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  book,  '  The  Out- 
law,' is  promised  shortly. 

Mr.  Lane  always  has  a  well  varied  list.  Mr.  Austin 
Harrison's  '  Before  and  Now  '  should  attract  attention 
as  the  work  of  a  trenchant  writer  who  pays  special 
attention  to  Continental  politics.  We  do  not  expect 
'  Field  Ambulance  Sketches  '  bv  a  Corporal  to  equal 
the  incisive  wit  of  Andre  Maurois,  whose  1  Silence  of 
Colonel  Bramble  '  Mr.  Lane  introduced  to  English 
readers  this  summer.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Bell  has  a  good 
subject  in  '  Unknown  London.'  The  Londoner  knows 
very  little  about  the  city  he  lives  in,  and  has  been 
awakened,  perhaps,  to  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  by  the 
keen  inquiries  of  soldiers  who  are  new  to  England. 

Messrs.  Longmans  head  their  latest  list  with  '  The 
Book  of  the  Long  Trail,'  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  with 
illustrations  bv  Mr.  Stanley  Wood.  Sir  Henry  has 
taken  on  the  mantle  of  Andrew  Lang,  giving  fortunate 
voungsters  some  of  the  pleasure  which  used  to  come 
regularly  from  that  master  of  the  pen  at  Christmas 
time.  '  Outspoken  Essays,'  by  Dean  Inge,  represeni 
some  of  the  sanest  and  most  learned  commenls  that 
have  appeared  concerning  our  distracted  world.  The 
Dean  has  won  the  ridiculous  jibes  of  the  cheap 
press,  but  the  wisdom  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — he 
was  an  ornament  of  both — and  the  treasures  of  history 
and  mvstieism  are  hardly  matters  for  the  dailv  jour- 
nalist. The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  '  Impres- 
sions that   Remained,'  in  two  volumes,  should  be  of 


decided  interest,  for  she  is  one  of  the  few  women 
musicians  who  are  of  considerable  rank  to-day. 
Messrs.  Longmans  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  books 
in  religion  and  science,  those  two  ancient  foes.  '  Bene- 
dictine Monachism,'  from  the  Right  Rev.  Cuthbert 
Butler,  gives  studies  of  that  Life  and  Rule  which  have 
provided  some  of  our  most  learned  ecclesiastics.  '  The 
Profitable  Culture  of  Vegetables  '  now  attracts  a  much 
larger  public  than  it  did,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  an 
expert,  writes  for  the  small  holder  as  well  as  the 
market  gardener.  We  hope  the  Government  will  not 
discourage  the  amateur  allotment  holder  out  of  exist- 
ence.   True  it  is  that,  as  Horace  says, 

"  Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem," 
when  an  intellectual  takes  to  trenching  potatoes ;  but 
the  results  have  often  been  excellent.  We  know 
nothing  of  '  By  the  Waters  of  Fiume,'  by  Lorna  de 
Lucchi,  but  it  seems  remarkably  apt  to  the  moment, 
when  D'Annunzio  is  running  his  latest  succes  de  sen u- 
dale  in  Fiume. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  revealed  to 
Fnglish  readers  '  The  Anonymous  Poet  of  Poland,' 
Zygmunt  Krasinski,  who  is  declared  as  poet,  patriot  and 
mystic  to  have  "  endowed  his  nation  with  much  of  her 
greatest  poetry  and  noblest  thought."  Extensive 
translations  are  given  bv  an  author  who  has  been 
studying  Polish  for  many  a  year.  We  have  already 
testified  our  belief  in  the  worth  of  Sir  Charles  Wal- 
ston's  '  Truth,'  and  notice  that  he  has  another  volume 
appearing  with  the  Cambridge  Press,  '  The  English- 
Speaking  Brotherhood  and  the  League  of  Nations.' 
In  '  The  Purpose  of  Education  '  Mr.  St.  George  Lane 
Fox  Pitt  has  replied  to  the  critics  of  his  first  edition. 
'  .Seventeenth  Century  Life  in  the  Country  Parish,'  In 
Eleanor  Trotter,  should  be  decidedly  useful,  as  we  have 
lew  clear  accounts  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  the  typical  parish  of  that  date.  Mr.  F.  A.  Hughes 
has  dealt  with  '  Britain  and  Greater   Britain   in  the 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "With  the 
Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,"  "Priest  of  the  Ideal," 
«tc.    8vo.    10s.  net. 

The  Timts. — "Few  accounts  of  life  in  the  ranks  have  appaared, 
at  all  events  in  our  language,  which  are  so  striking  and  so  just. 
The  tale  is  told  without  any  exaggeration  or  undue  parade,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  valuable." 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '  (1835-1902).  A  Memoir.  By 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES.  With  20  Illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.net. 
The  Times — "One  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  language,  a 
document  of  human  nature,  because  it  shows  us  a  particular  man 
in  all  his  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  a  document  which, 
as  we  read  it.  we  know  we  can  trust." 

MISS  EDEN'S  LETTERS 

Edited  by  her  Great-Niece,  VIOLET  DICKINSON. 
With  Four  Photogravures.    8vo.    18s.  net, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  EDWARD  COOK 

MORE  LITERARY  RECREATIONS 

By  Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

Tht  Observer. — "  A  second  series  of  '  Literary  Recreations  would 
have  been  certain  of  welcome  from  all  who  read  the  first  but  Sir 
Edward  Cooks  untimely  death  has  given  this  volume  a  significance 
which  we  could  well  have  spared.  Not  merely  does  it  mark  the 
close  of  a  personal  career  made  illustrious  by  many  gifts,  but 
it  is  a  reminder  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  very  charming  type 
of  essay." 

FROM  LIBERTY  TO  BREST-LITOVSK  : 
The  First  Year  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  ARIADNA  TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS.  8vo.  16s.net. 
Full  of  information  entirely  new  to  the  British  public  ;  written  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Williams,  wife  of  the  well  known  correspondent,  and. 
herself  a  Russian. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  MELTING-POT 

By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON.  D.Litt.  Editor  of 'The 
New  Europe.'  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 


COLLECTED 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait. 


POEMS  OF  THOMAS 


Crovrn  8vo.    8s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

BEN  JONSON 

By  G.  GREGORY  SMITH.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

The  New  Statesman  : — "  It  is  the  best  thing  on  Jonson  that  exists, 
very  readable  in  parts,  and  elsewheie  as  readable  as  anything  on 
the  subject  could  be.  .  .  .  There  are  no  rival  studies  of  this  range 
for  it  to  supersede ;  if  there  were  they  would  have  to  be  very  good 
indeednotto  besuperseded.  It  is  d^ne  with  thorough  competence." 

STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "I  Pose."  etc. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Miss  Stella  Benson  is  extremely  clever. 
Nearly  every  sentence  she  writes  has  a  point  and  the  waywardness 
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of  her  fantasy  is  quite  irresistible.' 


THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  WALES 
Studies  in  the  Tudor  Settlement  of  Wales 

By  W.  LLEWELYN  WILLIAMS,  B.C.L.  (Oxon.), 
K.C..  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Recorder  of 
Cardiff.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

MACM1LLAN    &    CO.    LTD.,    LONDON,    W.C.  2. 


Nineteenth  Century,'  with  special  attention  to  colonial 
history,  which  has  of  late  years  taken  on  a  new  im- 
portance. Mr.  Wilson-Green's  '  La  Grande  Guerre  : 
Remits  de  Combattants,'  should  be  read  to  understand 
how  differently  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  express 
themselves.  Mr.  Ernest  Ballard's  '  Days  in  my  Gar- 
den '  is  rather  a  new  sort  of  book  for  the  Cambridge 
Press,  but  quite  an  agreeable  innovation.  Contem- 
plation and  meditation  are  not  frequent  among  English 
writers,  but  they  ought  to  proceed  from  academic 
haunts.  We  suspect,  however,  that  when  philosophers 
ought  to  be  meditating,  they  are  playing  golf.  Thai 
the  learned  can  be  amusing  is  shown  by  Dr.  Shipley's 
'  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor. '  Feu  philosophers 
can  pass  through  America  without  a  slight  feeling  of 
irritation,  but  A.  E.  S.  preserved  his  equanimity  by 
the  aid  of  a  happy  sense  of  humour. 

'  The  Riddle  of  the  Ruthvens  '  should  appeal  to  all 
who  note  the  appetising  list  of  '  Contents.'  Mr. 
Koughead,  the  author,  has  won    a   reputation    for  his 


A  New  Book  by 

AUSTIN  HARRISON 

BEFORE  AND  NOW     6/6  net. 
UNKNOWN  LONDON 

By  Walter  G.  Bell,  F.R.A.S.  With  17  Illustrations 
6/6  net. 

Few  writers  know  historical  London  so  intimately  as  Mr  Walter 
Bell,  and  in  this  book  he  gives  an  account  of  some  London  an- 
tiquities, of  picturesque  relics,  historical  records,  and  City 
curiosities. 

SHORT  AND  SWEET 

By  H.  N.  Gittins.  5/-  net. 

"  These  stories  are  delightful  reading,  full  of  touch-and-go  fun  of 
the  lightest,  liveliest  sort — in  a  few  instances  in  verse  as  happy  as 
their  sparkling  prose." — Scotsman. 

FIELD  AMBULANCE  SKETCHES 

By  A  Corporal.  5/-  net. 

"  Deserves  a  wider  publicity  than  any  volume  of  painful  and 
depressing  revelations  yet  published  by  a  great  General.  "-Nation. 

NEW  FICTION. 


BENJY 

By  George  Stevenson 

Author  of  "A  Little  World  Apart."  etc. 

71-  net. 


BENTON  OF  THE 
ROYALMOUNTED 

By  Ralph  S.  Kendall. 
6/-  net. 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD, 
VIGO   STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1. 


JUST  PUBLISHED— Price  25s.  net. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  RUTHVENS 


WILLIAM 


BY 

ROUGHEAD  W.S. 


1827  ;  Con- 
st. Fekgus 
The  Arran 


Mr.  Roughead's  work  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  Scottish 
history,  and  is  a  continuation  of  his 

TWELVE    SCOTS    TRIALS       15s.  net. 
CONTENTS : 

The  Parson  of  Spott,  1570  ;  The  Doom  of  Lady  Warriston, 
1600;  Touching  one  Major  Weir,  a  Warlock,  1670  ;  The 
Ordeal  of  Philip  Stanfield.  1688  ;  Thk  Ghost  of  Ser- 
geant Davis,  1754;  Katharine  Nairn,  1765;  Keith  of 
Northfield.  1766  ;  "  The  Wife  o'  Denside.' 
cerning  Christina  Gilmour,  1864  ;  The 
Affair,  1854  ;  The  Dunecht  Mystery,  1882  ; 
Murder,  1889.   

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

The  Spectator — "  He  has  precisely  the  kind  of  style  which  is  suited 
for  a  legal  historian  who  would  also  be  popular — clear,  urbane, 
witty,  pleasantly  allusive,  reminding  us  now  of  J.  B.  Atlay  and 
now  of  Andrew  Lang.  Indeed,  of  all  writers  living  he  seems 
most  to  have:  caught  Lang's  curious  grace.  He  is  an  excellent 
teller  of  a  story — no  small  gift  in  a  chronicler." 

The  Saturday  Review.  — "  Mr.  Rough'  ad  has  won  a  reputation  for 
his  talent  in  the  kind  of  work  of  which  these  trials  are  so  ex- 
cellent an  example.  None  of  these  trials  is  hackneyed  :  they 
are  all  unfamiliar  and  of  first  impression." 

The  Outlook.  —  "  I'ach  case  presents  some  peculiar  point  of  interest, 
either  of  evidence  or  criminal  psychology,  and  the  analysis  of 
the  .motives  for  the  crimes  and  the  evidence  produced  is 
excellent. ' ' 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review. — If  all  trails  were  written  with  the 
clear  accuracy,  the  interest,  and  the  humour  that  Mr.  Rough- 
head  has  managed  to  put  into  this  book,  one  would  be  temp- 
ted to  read  little  else  than  criminal  trials." 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — "  We  cm  commend  this  collection  of 
trials  to  those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  self-revela- 
tions of  humanity  ;  they  will  find  these  cases  more  readable 
and  far  more  engrossing  than  the  ordinary  story;  they  are  also, 
for  the  most  part,  more  dramatic  in  action." 

The  Standard." — We  have  in  these  records,  artistically  handled  by 
Mr.  William  Roughead,  much  of  the  thrill  of  fiction  with  the 
added  interest  of  reality." 
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work  in  Scottish  history,  and  his  latest  book  is  full  of 
the  kind  of  picturesque  matter  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  romancer. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  list  is  full  of  attractions.  Mr. 
(iosse,  with  a  veteran  and  charming  pen,  has  produced 
'  Some  Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters.'  He  has  also 
edited  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  '  Selections  from  Swin- 
burne,' a  book  that  is  much  wanted,  since  the  previous 
volume  of  selections  is  now  unattainable.  Swinburne's 
'  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  '  will  be  welcomed 
for  its  peculiar  qualities,  which  outweigh  the  obvious 
defects  of  the  poet's  prose.  Mr.  Masefield  has  a  new- 
poem,  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  and  the  '  War  Poems  '  of 
Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon,  now  collected,  should  make  the 
reputation  of  a  very  individual  author.  Lovers  of 
choice  prose  should  not  miss  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  '  Life  and  Miracles  of  Antonio  Conselheiro. ' 
Mr.  Hergesheimer,  who  is  already  one  of  the  novelists 
who  count,  is  bringing  out  '  Gold  and  Iron.'  Two 
coming  '  Christmas  Books  '  have  special  commenda- 
tions, 'Cinderella,'  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Rackham,  and 
'  Flora,'  the  verse  of  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  as  well 
as  the  drawings  of  the  gifted  child,  Pamela  Bianco. 

Finally  we  have  new  s  of  a  book  by  our  old  contribu- 
tor, Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  It  is  entitled  '  Seven  Men.' 
The  "  Seven  "  are  personalities  typical  of  the  nineties. 
How  far  they  are  real  or  imaginary  the  reader  will  de- 
cide for  himself  according  to  his  knowledge  of  those 
times,  but  he  cannot  fail,  if  he  be  a  judicious  reader  to 
appreciate  the  charm  of  Mr.  Beerbohm,  who  writes  too 
seldom  in  these  days. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  secured  in  '  The  Life  or 
Samuel  Butler,'  revelations  of  a  most  original  and  inter- 
esting recluse.  Mr.  Festing  Jones,  the  author,  was 
Butler's  alter  ego,  and  has  been  able  after  a  delay  due 
to  family  reasons,  to  tell  the  world  some  odd  and  enter- 
taining things  concerning  his  hero. 

'  More  Literary  Recreations,'  by  Sir  Edward  Cook, 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  like  good  writing  from  an 
accomplished  hand.  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  in  '  A 
Private  in  the  Guards, '  adds  to  the  list  of  books  by 
soldiers  of  literary  talent ;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
officers. 

The  politics  of  to-day  or  yesterday  are  represented  by 
'From  Liberty  to  Brest-Litovsk  :  The  First  Year  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,'  by  Mrs.  Harold  Williams.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reads  some  of  these  books 
about  Russia,  just  to  freshen  up  his  views  of  inspired 
democracy.  Dr.  Seton-Watson,  writing  on  '  Europe 
in  the  Melting  Pot,'  doubtless  reveals  the  strong  view- 
expressed  in  The  New  Europe. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  a  new  volume  of  the  '  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  '  series — Ben  Jonson  by  Prof. 
Gregory  Smith,  a  sound  scholar,  w  hose  recent  book  on 
Scottish  literature  has  been  enjoyed  by  all  discerning 
readers.  Finally,  the  '  Collected  Poems  of  Thomas 
Hardy  '  will  raise  fresh  tributes  to  our  greatest  living 
man  of  letters.  Mr.  Hardy  is  one  of  the  Victorians 
above  the  flouts  and  sneers  of  the  latest  Georgian,  and 
his  double  distinction,  in  prose  and  verse,  is  so  high 
that  some  good  judges  think  the  poems  will  outlast  the 
novels.  We  do  not  decide  :  we  only  note  that,  like 
many  other  artists  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Hardy  began 
writing  verse  before  he  took  to  prose.  And  prose,  as 
it  has  been  said,  is  really  a  more  difficult  form  of  verse. 
The  rhythm  is  there  and  the  metre,  but  in  obscure  and 
interrupted  forms,  which  it  takes  the  deep  erudition  of 
Dr.  Saintsbury  to  appreciate. 


AN  AUTHOR'S  IDEA. 

Founded  on  the  respectable  example  of  Soulhey. 

I  low  can  the  weary  critics  w  rite, 
Who  have  to  work  both  day  and  night  ? 
Friend,  in  these  days  of  crowded  shelves, 
V  'II  criticise  our  books  ourselves. 


A  Selection  from  Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  List 


AN  EPIC  OF  THE  ICE. 


SOUTH. 


By  SIR  ERNEST  SHACKLETON,  C.V.O.  The 
Story  of  Sharklcton's  Last  Expedition,  1914-1917. 
Illustrated  with  88  Photographs  and  Diagrams. 
Royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

This  book  contains  the  account  of  the  most  thrilling  adventure  in 
the  whole  history  of  Pol  r  exploration  .  .  ,  an  epic  of  the  ice  which 
will  be  read  and  remembered  as  long  as  our  Empire  exists. 

MR.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE    LIFE   AND  MIRACLES 
OF  ANTONIO  CONSELHEIRO. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM.    10s.  6d.  ne  t. 

The  amazing  story  of  Antonio  Conselheiro  half  cow-boy.  half  mystic, 
the  last  of  the  Gnostics,  who  defied  all  BrazilUan  forces  for  years  until 
he  was  eventually  slain  with  all  his  little  band. 

SELECTIONS  fromSWINBURNE 


Edited  bv 

wish:. 


EDMUND    GOSSE,  C.B., 


and    T.  J. 
6s.  net. 


A  more  representative  selection  of  poems  than  the  only  one  hitherto 
made  (by  Watts-Uunton  in  1887).  It  is  hoped  that  this  one  will  satisfy 
the  poet's  admirers  and  lead  others  to  the  complete  editions  of  his  work. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
SHAKESPEARE. 


OF 


Bv  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 


7s.  6d.  net. 


A  collection  of  essays  by  the  great  poet  on  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists— part  of  the  material  is  published  for  the  first  time. 

NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  MASEFIELD. 


REYNARD  THE  FOX. 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD. 


5s.  net. 

This  poem  describes  a  fox-hunt,  from  the  begining  of  the  gathering 
of  the  meet  to  the  return  of  the  hounds  to  the  kennel  after  dark, 

WAR  POEMS   OF    SIEGFRIED  SASSOON. 

F'cap  3  6  net. 

All  the  war  poems  in  Siegfried  Sassoon's  two  previous  volumes  and 
some  new  ones  are  here  brought  together  in  response  to  a  considerable 
demand. 

APPRECIATIONS  OF  POETRY. 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN.  15s.  net. 

"  The  sensitive  lover  of  poetry  will  rapidly  surrender  to  Hearn's  gift 
of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  poem."  —  Manchester  Guardian. 

SOME  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  veteran  critic  retains  that  suave  detachment  which  calls  up  an 
image  of  Montaigne.  .  .  ,  In  this  volume  Mr.  Gosse  has  still  the  fine 
manner  of  the  great  Frenchman." — Morning  Post. 


Two    Christmas  Books. 


CINDERELLA. 


Illustrated  in  Silhouette 
Re-told  bv  C.  S.  EVANS. 


bv 


ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 
Boards  7s.  6d.  net. 


Aiso  two  Limited  Editions,  numbered  anil  signed.  300  copies  on  Jap  Vellum 
Each  £2  5  0.      500  copies  on  H and-made  Paper  Each  £1  11  6. 

In  the  present  version  of  the  most  popular  of  all  fairy  stories  the 
author  has  amplified  the  story  without  doing  violence  to  tradition. 

Mr,  Racldiam's  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece, 
which  is  in  colour,  are  in  silhouette,  a  delightful  art  of  which  he  is  a 
master. 


FLORA. 


A  Book  of  Drawings  bv  PAMELA  BIANCO.  With 
Verses  by  WALTER  DE  LA  MARE.  25s.  net. 

A  book  of  drawings  by  Pamela  Bianco,  the  child  artist,  hardly  needs 
an  introduction  after  the  unprecedented  success  of  her  exhibition  at 
Leicester  Galleries  last  Sprint. 


Now  Read 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY'S  SEW  NOVEL. 

SAINT'S  PROGRESS 

Crown  8vo. 
Forthcoming  Novels. 

LEGEND.  B\  CLEMENCE  D  \M; 


7-.  (id.  m  l. 


GOLD  AND  IRON       B)    JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER 

Author  of  "The  Three  Black  Pennys." 

ELI  OF  THE  DOWNS. 
THE  TAVERN. 


Bv  C.  M.  A.  PEAKE. 
B\   r'eNE  Jl'TA. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books 

Descriptive  List  of  Neic  Books  free  on  request. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  MARINE 

An  Amphibiography.  1879-1913.  By  Major-General 
Sir  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B.,  late  Royal  Marine 
Artillery.  "A  more  readable  book  of  reminiscences  than 
this  .  .  .  could  not  easily  be  imagined.  The  chronicler 
tells  the  story  of  his  experiences  by  land  and  by  sea  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  joyousness  which  infects 
the  reader." — Morning  Post.    Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 

EDWARD,  EARL  of  SANDWICH 

1839-1916.  MEMOIRS  OF.  Edited  by  Mrs.  STEUART 
ERSKINE.  This  Memoir  gives  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  society  of  the  day,  of  state  visits  and  travels  in  many 
lands,  and  throws  a  strong  light  on  a  complex  character. 
With  Illustrations.  16s.  net. 

SOPHIA  MATILDA  PALMER 

COMTESSE  DE  FR  ANQUEVILLE,  1852-1915.  By 

Lady  LAURA  RIDDING.    "  A  most  attractive  account 

of  a  very  remarkable  woman." — The  Times. 

With  Illustrations.  16s.  net. 

MID  VICTORIAN  MEMORIES 

By  Miss  BETHAM-EDWARDS.  With  a  I'ersonal 
Sketch  by  Mrs.  SARAH  GRAND.  In  this  volume  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  gathers  together  her  reminiscences  of 
the  many  distinguished  people  she  has  known.  With  a 
Portrait.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS 
OF  TAXATION 

By  G.  ARMITAGE-SMITH,  Litt.D.,  formerly  Principal 
of  the  Birkbeck  College.  New  (seventh)  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  5s.  net. 

NOTABLE     NEW  NOVELS 

7s.  net  each. 

THE  GREAT  HOUSE 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman 

ALLEGRA.    By  L.  Allen  Harker 

Author  of  "  Miss  Esperance  and  Mr.  Wycherly,"  etc. 

THE  TWO-STRINGED  FIDDLE 

By  G.  E.  Mitton,  Author  of  "Hawk  of  the  Desert." 

[Ready  immediately . 

THE  BUILDERS 

By  Ellen  Glasgow.  Author  of  "Life  and 
Gabriella,''  etc.  [Ready  immediately. 


OCTOBER 


THE 


6s. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

SINGAPORE  AND  SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES.    Arnold  Wright 
WAR  AND  MENTAI   DISORDF.RS.    Herbert  J.  Norman.  M.D. 
JANE  AUSTEN  :  A  PERSONAL  ASPECT.    Miss  M.  A.  Austen  Leish 
THE  FRENCH   NOVEL.    Arthur  McDowall. 

A  SERBIA V    ANGLOPHIL:  DOSITHEUS  OBRADOVIC.  Prof. 
P.  Popovic. 

LORD  FRENCH'S  "1914."    The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.    (With  Map) 
THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  G.  P.  Gooch. 
INDUSTRIAL     ACCIDENTS:      THEIR     CAUSATION  AND 
PREVENTION.    H.  M   Vernon.  M.D. 

TURKISH     RULE     AND     BRITISH     ADMINISTRATION  IN 
MESOPOTAMIA     (With  Map.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MINES.    Arthur  Shadwell. 

IRELAND    AND  FEDERALISM. 

SHIPPING  PROSPECTS.    Cuthbert  Maughan. 

TUP.    ECONOMIC    POSITION    OF   GREAT    BRITAIN.  Edifar 
Crammond. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MURRAY 
ALBEMARLE   STREET,  W.l 


Messrs.  LONGMANS'  List 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONG  TRAIL. 

By  Sir  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  Author  of  "  Tales  of  the 
Great  War,"  etc.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Black- 
and-White  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


OUTSPOKEN  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE,  C.V.O., 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  THAT  REMAINED.  Memoirs. 


By  ETHEL  SMYTH,  Mus.  Dor. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


i  Two  Volumes. 
3vo.    28s.  net. 


CURRENCY  AND  CREDIT. 


Bv  R.  G.  HAWTREY.  8\ 


15s.  net. 


"  An  able,  instructive,  and  comprehensive  book,  among  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  work-;  on  a  subject  highly  technical,  but  of 
first-rate  national  importance  at  the  present  time."— Financial  Times. 

BENEDICTINE  MONACHISM. 

Studies  in  Benedictine  Life  and  Rule.  Bv  the  Right  Rev. 
CUTHBERT  BUTLER,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.,  Abbot  of  Down- 
side Abbey.    8vo.    18s.  1 

"Th  s  book  should  receive  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  historica 
students  of  all  kinds.  It  is  written  in  an  unaffected,  clear,  and 
attractive  style,  which  will  commend  it  to  gpneral  readers,  as  well  as  to 
those  specially  interested  in  history." — The  Times. 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  FIUME. 


A  Storv  of  Love  and  Patriotism. 
LUCCHI.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 


Bv    LORN  A  DE 


HISTORY  OP  ZIONISM,  1600=1918. 

By  NAHUM  SOKOLOW.  With  90  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.   In  two  Volumes. 

Vol.  II.  With  an  Introduction  bv  M.  PICHON,  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.    8vo.    21s.  net. 

THE  PROFITABLE  CULTURE  OF  VEGE- 
TABLES, FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS.  SMALL 
HOLDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  THOS.  SMITH,  F.R.H.S.,  Manager  of  the  Fels 
Fruit  Farm  and  the  Mayland  French  Garden.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   8vo.    New  Impression.    7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  been  recommended  bv  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  its  examination. 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

STEREOCHEMISTRY. 

By  ALFRED  W.  STEWART,  D.Sc,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast.  Second 
Edition.  '  With  58~Illustrations.    8vo.    12s.  Cd.  net. 

1919  Edition.    Just  Published. 

ANNUAL  CHARITIES  REGISTER  AND 
DIGEST. 

Being  a  Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or  available 
for  the  Metropolis.    8vo.       5s.  net. 

OCTOBER  ISSUE.    Just  Published.    Price  6s.  net. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Edited  bv  HAROLD  COX. 
Munitions   and  the  War   Office.      By  Maj.-Gen.  R. 

Mahon,  C.B.,  C.S.I. 
England  and  America.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
France  and  the  British  Army.      By  Captain  Stephen 

Gwynn,  M.P. 
Sully's  "  Grand  Design."    By  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler. 
Ulster  and  Sinn  Fein.    By  R.  J.  Lynn,  M.P. 
The  Finance  of  China.    Bv  Sir  C.  S.  Addis. 
Municipal  Housing.    By  Bernand  Holland,  C.B. 
The  Drink  Problem.    By  Hugh  Elliot. 
The  Public  Schools.    By  Major  Orlo  Williams,  M.C. 
Democracy  in  England.    By  F.  Strachan  Morgan. 
Taxation  of  Capital  and  Ability  to  Pay.      Bv  J.  C. 

Stamp,  C.M.G.,  D.Sc. 
More  Economic  Fallacies  in  Industry.    By  Sir  Lynden 

Macassey,  K.C.,  D.Sc. 


OCTOBER   ISSUE.    Just  Published.    Price  js. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  R.  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
1  Articles. 

The  Aids  of  the  English  Boroughs.    By  Carl  Stephen- 
son. 

Some  French  Travellers  in  Naples  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.    By  Malcolm  Letts. 
Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins,  M.P.  for 

Coventry.    By  Miss  Mary  Dormer  Harris. 
2 — Notes  and  Documents. 

3_R,.views  of  Books.  1 — Short  Notices. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Co., 39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.4 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4,  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  .£"30 ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  £\2  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application   is  advisable.      Offices :    Gervis  Place, 

Bournemouth. 


DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
again.    Read  "  Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "  Con- 
sultant," 35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle, 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious,  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant. 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  TREATED 
WITHOUT    NEED  FOR  OPERATION. 

MB.  ARTHUU   LOVELL,  94  PARK  STRbET.   LONDON.   W.  1. 


MUSIC. 


s 


Ol  KEN'S  HALL. 


VMPHONY 


CONCERT. 


TO-DAY,  AT  3. 
Vocalist      .       .       .       Miss  MURIEL  FOSTER. 
Solo  Violoncello     Mme.  GUILHERMINA  SUGGIA. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor        .       .       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s. 

Usual  agents,  Chappell's,  Box  Office,   Queen's  Hall,  and  of 
The  New  Oueen's  Hall  Orchestra,  3207  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 


I  N DAY 


CONCERTS. 


TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30. 
EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist         .       .       .       Miss  DORA  GIBSON. 
Solo  Pianoforte     .       .       .  Mr.  YORK  BOWEN. 
i  is,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MONDAY  NEXT  AT  8. 
ELGAR'S  NEW  CONCERTO  for  'Cello. 
Conducted  bv   the  Composer. 
Solo  'Cello  Mr.  FELIX  SALMOND. 

AK<.  Works  by  BORODIN,  WAGNER  and  SCRIABIN. 
Conductor  Mr.  ALBERT  COATES. 

Tickets,  8s.  6d.  to  Is.  3d.,  L.  G.  Sharpe,  61,  Regent  Street,  W. 


c 


KOI.I.W  HALL 


VRRIE  TUBB 


THREE  VOCAL  and 
DK  \M ATIC  RECITALS. 


and 

1ENA  ASHWELL. 
OCT.  80,  at  8;  NOV.  13,  at  H.15;  NOV  28,  at  8. 
At  Piano    MM.  Theodore  Flint,  Herbert  Dawson. 

Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.   Bs.  8d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 

II, hs  and  Tillett,    10,    Hanover  Si|ti;m\     4,150  Mayfair. 


IHREE 


&CCO 


"A  lone  man's  companion,  a  hungry  man'*  food,  a 
sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep  and  a  chilly 
man's  fire,  Sir  !  " 

••KING'S  HEAD" 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  »old  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
1-oz  packets  1  lid       Tins  :  2-oz  1/11—4-02  3/10 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 

In  10's         20's         50  s  100  s 

Medium5id  lid  2/2*  4/3 
"ML,  7d    1/2  2/11  5/10 


Stephen:Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Companv  (of  Great' 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRY  IT? 

Safeguard  your  Health  with 


0f  jXotlis  mom 


ACTS  L1KR  A  CM  A  KM  IN 

DlAKKliCEA, 
COLIC, 

AND  OTHI'K  liOWKL 
COMPLAINTS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NFURALGIA. 
TOO  1!  I  AC  1  IK.  RHEUMATISM. 
The  best  remedy  known  for 

COUGHS,  coi  ns, 

Asthma,  bronchitis. 


Always    i-.lv   for  a 

DR.  COI.l  IS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  IM. 


I'HKKK   IS  NO   Sl'HSTI  rilTB. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


S   T  PHILLIPS 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 

of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 

and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

voiiccuons,  or  smgiv  ai  wlics,  Dougni  or  vdiueu.  j 

Telephone:     MAYFAIR     6261     aod  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUCLASB,  WESDO,  LONDON,  j 

The  WORK  of 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

IS 

SOCIAL,  including  Labour  Hostels,  Farm  Training  Employment  Bureau  for  Ex- 
Service  Men,  Hostels  for  the  Limbless,  Homes  for  the  Soldiers'  Motherless 
Children,  Social  Centres,  etc.,  etc. 

EVANGELISTIC,  by  means  of  Mission  Vans,  Parochial  Lay  Agents,  Evangelists, 
Mission  Sisters,  Rescue  Work,  Prison  Missions,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  AIM  OF 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

IS 

NATIONAL  SECURITY,  by  promotion  of  Industrial  Happiness,  Healthy  Homes 
and  Sober  Lives. 

SPIRITUAL  REGENERATION,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  entire  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England. 

THE   VARIED  BRANCHES 

CHURCH  ARMY  WORK 

ARE  NOW  IN  URGENT  NEED  OF  FUNDS 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay's,  ajc  Church  Army"  payable  lo  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief 
Secretary,  Headquarters,  Bryanslon  Stree',  Marble  Arch,  Loudon,  W.  1. 
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THE  CITY 


Students  of  finance  have  an  abundance  of  material  in 
current  market  conditions.  Most  interesting-  of  all  is 
the  national  financial  position.  The  broad  outline  ot 
the  situation  is  clearly  visible,  although  many  details 
are  missing,  and  the  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  should  have  g"Ood  effect,  if  it  avoids 
hysteria.  Financially  the  current  year  is  a  war  year, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  next  ten  years  will 
still  be  war  years  from  the  Budget  standpoint,  as  the 
Chancellor's'  chief  problems  will  be  to  meet  the  repay- 
ment of  maturing  loans  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Feb- 
ruary next,  for  example,  141  million  pounds  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds  fall  due  for  redemption.  Just  at  present  the 
sales  of  Treasury  bills  at  the  increased  interest  rates  are 
sufficient  to  enable  a  material  reduction  of  Ways  and 
Means  advances — to  the  extent,  in  fact,  of  ^105  mil- 
lions in  two  weeks  ;  but  the  Treasury  bills  only  run  for 
three  or  six  months.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Drummond  Fraser's  plan  for  continuous  borrow^- 
ing  from  the  public  on  the  lines  on  which  National  War 
Bonds  were  sold  during  the  war;  but  the  facts  must  be 
faced  that  perpetual  discussion  of  a  levy  on  capital  has 
checked  the  demand  for  new  Government  securities, 
and  that  higher  taxation  has  driven  investors  to>  seek 
larger  interest  yields  and  speculative  profits.  The 
situation  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  aim  of  the  Treasury  should  be  to  convert  short 
term  loans  into  loans  maturing  at  distant  dates,  and  at 
present  nothing  is  being  done  in  that  direction.  The 
National  War  Savings  Associations  continue  to  sell 
about  ^700,000  of  War  Savings  Certificates  each 
week ;  but  their  efforts  only  reach  the  smallest  in- 
vestors. It  would  be  better  if  the  same  policy  could  be 
adopted  for  enlisting-  the  savings  of  the  larger  in- 
vestors, v 

That  there  is  money  available  for  investment  is 
proved  by  Stock  Exchange  activity,  and  by  the  sus- 
tained demand  for  semi-speculative  securities  at  high 
prices,  for  example,  Dunlops  at  9^,  Mexican  Eagles  at 
11,  Burma  Corporation  at  over  11,  Cements  at  11^ — 
to  mention  only  a  few.  The  genius  who  could  devise  a 
means  of  attracting  a  good  proportion  of  this  money 
into  long-term  Government  securities  would  be  per- 
forming a  national  service  of  great  value.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling,  investors  will  refuse  to  buy  new 
Government  securities  unless  they  have  convincing 
evidence  that  stringent  economy  is  being  observed  in 
Government  departments.  More  information  on  this 
point  may  be  available  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Diamond  industry  is  to  some 
extent  a  reflection  of  the  after-war  wave  of  extrava- 
gance which  apparently  has  swept  over  the  whole 
world.  The  Premier  Diamond  Company's  dividend  of 
850  per  cent,  on  its  deferred  sharesi,  comparing  with  400 
per  cent,  for  the  preceding  year,  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  company's  profits  goes  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. Equally  spectacular  is  the  increase  in  the 
South  African  Diamond  Corporation's  dividend  from 
"]\  to  25  per  cent.  And  there  is  no  sign  of  a  reaction  in 
the  trade. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  Argentine  who  may  be  con- 
sidered good  judges  of  railway  property  have  been 
heard  to  remark  that  the  line  which  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  expand  is  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific.  This 
opinion  is  based  partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  company 
raised  a  million  of  new  capital  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  spend  it, 
the  money  is  still  in  hand.  For  various  reasons  the 
company  is  not  so  well  Favoured  by  investors  as  are  the 
other  three  big  lines;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ordinary  Stock  will  pay  to  put  away.      At  (he  moment 


of  writing  it  is  expected  that  2  per  cent,  may  be  de- 
clared for  the  year  to  June  30  last  and  obviously  there 
are  prospects  of  better  things  in  the  current  year.  As 
regards  the  Buenos  Ayres,  Great  Southern  and  the 
B.A.  Western,  it  is  argued  that  5  per  cent,  is  certain  to 
be  paid  for  1919-20,  while  some  optimists  go  as  high  as 
7  per  cent.  Undoubtedly,  apart  from  favourable 
traffics,  the  adoption  of  oil  fuel — now  officially  admitted 
— will  make  an  immense  difference  to  the  working  ex-j 
penses  of  Argentine  railways.  The  Central  Argentine 
expects  to  have  one  quarter  of  its  system  running  on 
oil  early  in  1920,  and  the  announcements  of  the  other 
railway  companies  in  this  respect  are  awaited  with 
interest. 


Harrod's  Stores  shares   are  in 
rumours  that   the   dividend  for 
January  31,  will  be  30  per  cent, 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  be  a 
dividend  for  19 18- 19  was  1 7^ 
has   been   doing  remarkably 


good  demand,  with 
the  current  year  to 
If   this  anticipation 
big  increase,  as  the 
per  cent.    The  company 
well,   and   the  ordinary 


shareholders  will  reap  some  benefit  from  the  conversion 
of  the  old  founders'  shares.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
there  were  1,400  founders'  shares  entitled  to  one  half  of 
the  surplus  profits  after  8  per  cent,  had  been  paid  on 
the  ordinary  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  balance 
had  been  placed  to  reserve.  These  shares  were  con- 
verted into  ^350,000  ordinary  shares  and  the  effect  o9 
the  change  last  year  was  that  the  founders'  received 
^61,250  as  their  proportion  of  the  17J  per  cent,  divi- 
dend instead  of  ,£102,214  which  would  have  been  their 
portion  under  the  old  arrangement.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  July  last  the  company 
issued  to  ordinary  shareholders  475,000  new  shares  at 
£2  10s.  each  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  held. 
This  new  capital  ranks  equally  with  the  old  capital  for 
future  dividends,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  company  will  pay  a  further  25  peri 
cent.  (5  per  cent,  interim  dividend  having  already  been 
distributed  this  year)  seems  rather  sanguine.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  shares  are  a  good  industrial  invest- 
ment, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  company  still 
holds  a  good  block  of  Harrods  (Buenos  Ayres)  deferred 
shares  which  would  stand  in  the  balance  sheet  at  is. 
each  (their  par  value),  although  their  present  market 
price  is  nearly  £8.  There  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
bonus  in  this  item. 


Probably  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  war  has 
been  recorded  than  the  experience  of  the  Ratoezyn 
(Galicia)  Oil  Company.  Despite  the  changing  fortunes 
affecting  the  territory  in  which  the  properties  are  situ- 
ated, the  physical  condition  of  the  field  has  actually  im- 
proved, and  a  continuous  production  has  been  obtained 
and  sold  on  such  terms  that,  were  exchange  rates  not 
so  favourable,  a  distribution  of  profits  would  be  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Leama  R.  Davies,  the  company's  chair- 
man, who  has  visited  the  properties,  speaks  confidently 
of  the  future  of  Poland,  and  is  hopeful  of  the  exchange 
difficulty  being  solved  by  the  natural  process  of  export 
of  the  country's  valuable  natural  resources. 


The  Kaffir  "  boom  "  has  fizzled  out,  and,  although 
there  is  a  good  undertone  to  the  market,  it  is  now  im- 
probable that  there  will  be  a  sharp  upward  movement. 
A  gradual  hardening  of  the  leading  shares,  however, 
may  be  expected.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  steady 
quiet  absorption  of  Rubber  shares.  It  is  recognised 
that  the  German  demand  for  Rubber  is  not  likely  to  as- 
sume large  dimensions  for  some  time;  but  considerable 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  future  of  the  industry.  The 
buying  now  in  progress  is  not  in  anticipation  of  anv 
sudden  spurt,  hut  with  the  intention  of  putting  shares 
away  for,  perhaps,  an  indefinite  period.  If  a  sudden 
sharp  advance  should  occur,  owing  to  short  supplies  ol 
shares,  many  of  the  recent  purchasers 
profits,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  sudden 
are  prepared  to  bide  their  time.  This 
policy. 


would  secure 
advance  they 
seems  a  sound 
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LNGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK         BRITISH    WINDOW  GLASS 


Presiding  on   Wednesday  at   the   thirty-first  annual  meeting 

the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Limited,  held  at  Winchester 
ouse,  E.G.,  Mr.  Robert  John  Hose  paid  a  tribute  to  Sir  Robert 
arvey,  who  had  resigned  the  chairmanship  and  had  accepted 
e  vice-chairmanship  of  the  bank.  Reviewing  the  war's  effect 
»n  the  financial  position  of  the  company,  he  said  our  financial 
sition  was  obviously  different  from  that  of  1914,  but  while  they 
uld  not  disregard  the  tremendously  increased  liability,  it  should 
it  by  any  means  appall  us.  Dealing  with  affairs  in  the  Argen- 
le,  he  said  that  according  to  Government  statistics  the  value 

goods  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Argentine  during  1918 
nounted  to  8305,881,279  gold,  to  which  must  be  added 
0,000,000  for  undeclared  values,  the  balance  of  export  in  favour 

that  country  being  $181,699,384,  while  the  corresponding 
;ures  for  1913  showed  a  balance  of  imports  against  Argentina 
$24,778,484.  It  would  be  seen  therefore  that  the  trade  balance 
r  1918  against  Great  Britain  was  a  formidable  one,  and  it 
list  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interest  from  British  investments 

the  Argentine  had  dropped  to  ^14,500,000  in  1918  from 
17,000,000  of  five  years  ago. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  in  1918  showed  an 
cess  of  export  values  over  imports  of  $346,000,000,  as  compared 
th  8170,000,000  of  the  previous  year.  The  financial  situation 
the  nation  was  still  difficult,  and  no  improvement  had  been 
ssible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Customs  receipts,  the  chief 
urce  of  revenue,  had  inevitably  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  pro- 
lged  strike  in  the  docks  of  Buenos  Aires.  To  meet  current 
penses  the  Government  had  had  recourse  to  the  issue  of 
easury  bills,  which  now  totalled  8303,536,000  paper.  A 
tural  consequence  of  the  great  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the 
gentine  had  been  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
itch  was  to-day  worth  55^,  as  compared  with  51  3/16  on  June 
,  1918.  As  regarded  crops,  the  prospects  could  not  look  better, 
d  it  was  expected  the  output  for  meat  and  live  stock  would  show 
•ther  expansion.  As  regarded  sugar,  after  two  disastrous 
its,  the  conditions  could  not  be  better.  The  railways  had  been 
bject  to  many  trials,  but  it  might  be  reasonably  anticipated 
it  the  country's  abounding  prosperity  would  once  again  bring  a 
:urn  to  better  conditions  for  the  railways.  A  cable  received 
>m  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the  bank  said  that  cereals  looked 
Dellent,  cattle  prices  were  firm,  the  wool  market  uncertain, 
:  hide  market  very  firm,  money  in  strong  demand,  and  labour 
iet  for  the  moment. 

With  regard  to  Chile,  that  country  had  felt  very  acutely  the 
mediate  effect  on  trade  and  industry  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
ities  in  Europe,  especially  as  she  had  been  living  in  unusual 
jsperity  owing  to  the  large  and  steady  demand  for  her  products 
■  war  purposes.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented  in  Chilian 
itory  had  been  the  extreme  fluctuation  of  the  exchange  during 
:  twelve  months  under  review,  the  riighest  rate  touched  being 
|d.  on  July  10,  1918,  and  the  lowest  8  13  16d.  on  March  3  last, 
rresponding  to  a  drop  of  50  per  cent,  in  nine  months.  To-day 
i  rate  was  11  13  16d.  The  position  of  the  nitrate  industry 
d  not  been  satisfactory  since  the  war.  Generally  speaking, 
lile  had  suffered  severely  from  the  backward  swing  of  the  pen- 
lum  of  prosperity,  which  had  attained  its  most  marked  ad- 
nce  about  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  As  regarded 
uguay,  the  commercial  and  financial  conditions  continued  satis- 
:tory. 

Dealing  with  the  balance-sheet,  the  chairman  said  the  figures 
MMhted  a  very  large  advance  on  anything  they  had  previously 
in  able  to  submit,  and  shareholders  would  agree  that  the  confi- 
nce  of  the  public  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  the  deposit 
d  current  account  balances  from  fourteen  millions  in  1917  to 
enty-seven  millions  in  1918,  and  nearly  forty-two  millions  in 
19,  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  He  must  mention  that  an 
portant  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  special  conditions 
ising  from  the  war,  and  that  when  manufacturers  and  mer- 
ants  were  able  to  use  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  machinery 
d  oth'-r  essentials  to  the  increase  of  their  business,  it  was  quite 
Dbable.  they  might  experience  a  oertain  shrinkage  in  that  item, 
ley  hoped,  however,  to  make  up  for  any  such  reduction  by 
velopment  of  business  and  an  increase  of  clientele.  The  gross 
Dfits  were  j£l,278,000  and  the  net  profits  ^520,000.  They 
ire  increasing  the  dividend  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  the  increase  of  capital 
>m  five  millions  to  ten  millions  was  approved. 


PROGRESS    OF   OPERATIONS— RESUSCITATING  AN 
INDUSTRY. 

The  Statutory  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British  Window 
Glass  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  Mr.  Clarence  Charles  Hairy  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  This  is  merely  the  statutory  meeting  of 
the  company  called  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  business  before  the 
meeting.  The  offer  of  our  Preference  shares  was  very  largely 
over-subscribed.  A  total  of  300,000  of  these  shares  was  taken 
firm  by  British  Glass  Industries,  Limited,  in  the  terms  of  the 
prospectus,  and  the  balance  available  was  allotted  as  fairly  and 
equally  as  possible  among  the  many  applicants.  Here  I  may  say 
that  although  I  can  appreciate  the  disappointment  which  many 
shareholders  may  have  felt  in  receiving  so  comparatively  few 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  for  which  they  applied,  yet  I 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  board  of  directors  feel  that  the  fact 
that  we  had  British  Glass  Industries,  Limited,  so  largely  and  so 
directly  interested  in  our  success,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  company.  So  I  think  you  may  feel  some  compensation 
for  any  disappointment  you  may  have  experienced  on  your  allot- 
ment by  realising  that  the  very  factor  which  has  limited  the 
amount  of  your  holding  has,  at  any  rate,  materially  enhanced 
its  value. 

As  you  know,  the  company  was  formed  primarily  to  acquire 
the  sole  rights  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sheet  or  window 
glass  in  Great  Britain  under  the  processes  and  inventions  of  M. 
E.  Founcault,  of  Charleroi.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  prior 
to  the  recent  war  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  more  particularlv 
window  glass,  had  passed  almost  entirely  to  factories  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  As  a  British  industry  it  was  almost  non- 
existent, and  one  of  our  primary  objects  in  forming  this  company 
was  to  bring  back  to  Great  Britain  a  vital  industry  that  never 
should  have  left  it.  Since  the  armistice  I  have  myself  visited 
Belgium  on  two  occasions,  and  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  last 
occasion  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  what  I  saw  at 
Charleroi,  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  I  was  of  the 
value  of  the  English  rights  which  this  company  has  acquired. 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  been  successful 
in  acquiring  10  acres  of  land  at  Oueenborough,  with  an  option 
of  a  further  10  acres  for  future  developments,  and  here  we  are 
proceeding  with  the  erection  of  our  first  unit.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  to  find  a  more 
suitable  site,  or  one  more  admirably  adapted  for  our  business. 
We  have  at  Queenborough  a  free  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Med- 
way,  where  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the  quality  of  sand 
which  is  specially  suited  for  window-glass,  and  where  the  Queen- 
borough  Glass  Bottle  Works,  with  whom  we  are  in  intimate 
association,  have  been  at  work  for  the  past  twelve  years  or  more. 
The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  building  work  has  been  let  to 
Sir  Robert  McAlpine  and  Sons,  the  well-known  contractors,  on 
satisfactory  terms. 

Very  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
site  for  the  buildings.  The  foundation  on  examination  proves 
to  be  eminently  suited  to  carry  the  heavy  buildings  and  furnace 
we  are  erecting,  as  solid  London  clay  is  found  immediately  the 
turf  is  removed.  The  careful  selection  of  the  site  has,  therefore, 
eliminated  practically  all-  expense  with  regard  to  excavating. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2  to  2\  months  on  construction 
have  been  saved  by  these  means.  Orders  for  the  machines  for 
drawing  the  glass  have  been  prepared,  and  are  being  placed  with 
various  firms,  the  actual  fitting  of  the  machines  being  carried 
out  by  our  own  fitters  at  Oueenborough  as  the  manufactured 
components  come  forward  from  the  makers.  I  am  confident  that 
in  from  4j  to  five  months  from  this  date  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  light  up  the  furnace. 

You  have  seen  our  estimates,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  certain  modifications  of  a  simple  nature, 
our  estimates  of  output  are  now  increased  nearly  40  p.c.  since 
the  issue  of  the  prospectus.  Here  I  should  perhaps  add  that  the 
modifications  also  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  quality  of 
the  glass  more  regular  and  perfect  than  previously. 

No  questions  being  asked,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


A  rethusa  Training  Ship 

R  oyston  Home  for  Little  Girls 

E  aling  Home  for  Girls 

T  wickenham  Home  foi*  Boys 

H  omes  at  Bisley,  Surrey,  for  Boys 

U  p  to  date  training  in  every  branch 

S  udbury  Homes  for  Girls 

A  hostel  in  London  and  a  Technical  School  for  Senior  Lads 

ALL  NEED  HELP 

The  Arethusa  Training  Ship  and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  as 
above  are  all  branches  of  the  National  Refuges, 
164    Shaftesbury    Avenue,    London,    W.C.  2. 

Patrons:  THEIR  M\JESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
President:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:  C.  E.  MALDEN.  Esq.  M.A. 
Chairman  of  Ship  Committee:  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries  H.BR1STOW  WALLEN  &  I  ENRYG.  COPELAND 
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WOLSELEY   MOTORS  (LIMITED). 

A  Meeting  of  the  Holders  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  stock  of  Wolseley  Motors  (Limited)  was  held  on  the 
21st  inst.  at  the  company's  London  office,  York  Street,  S.W., 
for  the  purpose  of  considering,  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  reso- 
lutions sanctioning  and  agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  the  company 
that  the  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock  be 
exchanged  for  Six-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
ture stock,  forming  part  of  an  issue  of  Debenture  stock  for 
£1,700,000.  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  (chairman  of  the  company) 
presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  Jacob)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  company  by  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed, 
the  company  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  in  order 
that  the  extraordinary  resolutions  may  be  passed,  of  which  notice 
has  duly  been  given  in  the  circular  which  was  issued  to  the  stock- 
holders on  October  11,  1919.  1  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  your  trustees  in  nominating  me  to  take  the  chair 
of  this  meeting,  as  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
the  future  policy  of  the  company.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  trust  deed,  the  business  of  the  meeting  can  only 
be  conducted  if  there  is  a  quorum,  consisting  of  a  clear  majority 
in  value  of  the  whole  of  the  holders  of  the  stock  for  the  time 
being  outstanding,  present  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  secretary 
informs  me  that  there  are  proxies  representing  ,£305,850  of  stock, 
so  that  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

As  you  will  have  seen  from  the  circular,  the  directors  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  company's  manufacturing  capacity  during  the 
past  five  years,  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  company's  finances  is  necessary.  In  order  to  enable 
the  company  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  extensive  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  carried  out  during  the  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  further  additions  to  the  buildings  and  plant  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  balance  the  equipment  of  the  shops  with  that 
effected  during  the  war  to  bring  them  up  to  their  maximum 
capacity. 

At  this  stage  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Debenture 
stockholders  to  have  some  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  this  company  during  the  past  five  years. 
When  war  broke  out  the  company  were  engaged  on  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  cars  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  were,  in  conse- 
quence, able  to  deliver  a  large  number  of  motor  cars  for  ambu- 
lance, staff,  and  other  purposes  at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  company's  energies 
could  more  advantageously  serve  the  nation  in  other  directions, 
where  the  special  technical  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  com- 
pany possessed  in  its  manufacturing  organization  could  be  utilised 
to  the  fullest  advantage.  The  company,  therefore,  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  contract  which  they  had  on  hand  for  the  supply 
of  motor  cars,  and  concentrated  their  energies  on  the  production 
of  those  supplies  which  the  Government  had  indicated  were  more 
urgently  required. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  contracts  upon  which  the  com- 
pany were  chiefly  engaged,  and  the  approximate  quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Motor  cars  and  lorries,  including  the  equivalent  in  spare  parts, 
3,600 ;  aeronautical  engines,  including  the  equivalent  in  spare 
parts,  4,900 ;  aeroplanes,  760  ;  aeroplane  spare  wings  and  tail 
planes,  600  sets  ;  air  screws  of  various  types,  6,000  ;  battleships 
equipped  with  Director  firing  gear,  27 ;  cruisers  equipped  with 
Director  firing  gear,  56;  flotilla  leaders  and  destroyers  equipped 
with  Director  firing  gear,  160  ;  naval  gun  mountings  and  sights, 
1,200  ;  transmission  mechanism  for  rigid  airships,  10  ;  18-pounder 
shells,  2,850,000;  Stokes's  bombs,  300,000. 

In  connexion  with  these  contracts,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  directors  received  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  exceptional  services 
rendered  by  the  company  in  respect  of  the  work  carried  out  for 
them,  while  the  Air  Board  requested  the  directors  to  convey  to 
the  staff  and  workers  their  congratulations  on  the  highly  satis- 
factory performance  of  their  productions.  The  Debenture  stock- 
holders will  understand  that  the  nature  of  these  contracts  necessi- 
tated the  introduction  of  a  very  large  amount  of  additional 
machinerv  for  the  specific  purpose  of  executing  the  contracts 
required  by  the  Government. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  company  to  revert  to  its 
normal  business,  the  directors  have  decided  on  the  equipment  of 
the  works  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  cars  on  a  definite 
programme.  In  order  to  carry  this  into  effect  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  the  following  steps  : — (1)  To  balance  the  machinery  in  the 
machine  shops  so  as  to  bring  every  section  up  to  the  required 
standard  for  the  programme  on  which  the  directors  have  decided. 
The  stock-holders  will  understand  that  while  in  some  sections 
there  may  be  machinery  in  excess  of  lire  requirements  for  the 
programme,  and  in  such  cases,  such  surpluses  will  he  disposed  of, 
in  other  rases  the  sections  may  not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
machinerv  to  keep  pare  with  the  weekly  output,  and  in  these 
rases  additional  plant  has  to  be  purchased,  so  as  to  bring  the  sec- 
tions up  to  the  required  standard.  (2)  To  provide  additional 
factory  space  for  assembling  and  erecting  purposes.  A  large 
portion  of  the  spare  which  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  past 
hai  been  absorbed  during  the  war  for  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery,  (3)  To  extend  the  company's  bodv  manufacturing, 
painting,  trimming,  and  finishing  shops,  which  have  not  under- 
gone any  extension  during  the  war.  The  broad  position  is,  there- 
fore, thai  llv  erecting,  assembling,  and  body  departments  of  the 
company  have  now  In  be  extended  on  lines  parallel  with  the  ex- 
tensions whirh  have  taken  place  in  the  machine  shops,  so  as  lo 


keep  pace  with  the  increased  output  of  chassis.  These  develop- 
ments would  normally  have  been  carried  out  at  the  same  time 
as  the  machinery  extensions,  but  under  the  circumstances  this 
was  impracticable.  When  these  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  company  should  have  a  well-balanced  manufacturing 
unit,  which  will  be  capable  of  producing  cars  to  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  board. 

On  the  signature  of  the  Armistice,  the  directors  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  completion  of  the  Government  contracts,  and 
took  immediate  steps  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  ' 
to  meet  public  requirements.  The  output  will  continue  to  increase 
as  the  extensions  come  into  operation,  but  it  will  be  some  little 
time  before-  the  full  benefit  of  the  expenditure  which  is  being 
incurred  is  reflected  by  substantially  increased  output.  Some  of 
the  most  important  extensions  are  already  in  hand,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the  remainder  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  Debenture  stockholders  are  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  constantly  impressed  on  manufacturers  the  desirability 
of  using  every  possible  means  of  extending  the  country's  trade 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  value  of  export  trade  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  while  the  necessity  for  curtailing  imports  into  this 
country  js  of  equal  importance.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
tariff  existing  on  the  import  of  pleasure  motor  vehicles  into  this 
country,  which  continues  in  force  until  May,  1920.  The  directors 
wish  that  this  tariff  may  continue,  but  this  is  clearly  doubtful, 
and  they  feel  the  best  thing  to  do,  in  any  case,  is  to  press 
forward  with  the  extensions,  so  that  the  public  may  be  aware 
of  the  endeavour  which  is  being  made  by  the  company  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

With  regard  to  the  company's  future  programme,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  manufacture  three  models,  viz. — (1)  A  10  h.p.  four-cylin- 
der model,  developed  from  the  "  Stellite  "  car.  As  the  Debenture 
"stockholders  are  aware,  the  Stellite  car  was  designed  by  the 
Wolseley  Company,  and  was  extremely  popular  from  the  moment 
it  was  placed  upon  the  market.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
manufacture  of  this  car,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
"  Wolseley  "  Ten,  i.e.,  10-h.p.  model.  It  will  be  sold  as  a  two 
or  three-seater  car,  and  will  embody  all  the  features  which  made 
the  "  Stellite  "  car  so  popular. 

(2)  A  15  h.p.  four-cylinder  model,  which  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  four-seater  touring  car,  to  be 
standardized  and  produced  on  British  lines  in  large  quantities. 

(3)  A  20  h.p.  six-cylinder  model,  which  will  be  fitted  with  a 
variety  of  the  best  types  of  carriage  work.  Examples  of  all  these 
models  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Olympia  Show  to  be  held  on 
November  7th.  The  volume  of  orders  which  customers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  wish  to  place  with  the  company  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  the  company  is  likely  to  be  able  to  turn  out  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  consequently  it  will  be  necessary  for  some 
time  to  adopt  a  system  of  apportionment  in  order  to  secure 
equitable  distribution  of  the  company's  productions. 

The  company  is  supported  by  an  excellent  body  of  agents 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  in  the  Colonies  and  certain 
foreign  countries.  The  directors  think  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  that  there  should  be  a  Wolseley  agent  situated  in 
each  district  with  whom  they  can  place  their  orders,  and  from 
whom  they  can  obtain  advice  or  assistance  when  required,  as 
the  company  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  services  which 
their  agents  can  render  to  the  purchasers  of  cars. 

The  cost  of  production  has  verv  materially  increased  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  standards,  and  the  only  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  in  the  list  price  of  motor  cars  is  to  manufacture  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  by  means  of  specialized  machinery.  These 
are  the  lines  upon  which  the  company  is  proceeding,  and,  pro- 
vided conditions  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  production  should  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  list' 
price  of  the  cars. 

With  reference  to  the  offer  now  before  the  Debenture  stock- 
holders, the  directors  have  given  verv  careful  consideration  to  the 
basis  upon  which  the  exchange  should  be  effected.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  is  to  be  found  in  '  the  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting.  The  Debenture  stock  of  the  company 
stands  at  the  present  time  at  88,  and  if  the  Debenture  stock- 
holders pass  the  necessary  resolutions  they  will  receive  for  each 
£100  of  their  existing  holding  £95  stock  of.  the  new  issue.  The 
new  stock  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the  public  at  the  price  of  99$, 
and  on  this  basis  the  £95  of  new  stock  should  be  worth  approxi- 
mately 94J.  The  company  have,  in  the  past,  been  purchasing 
the  stock  on  the  market  for  cancellation  in  the  terms  of  the 
existing  trust  deed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  trust  deed  the 
redemption  of  stock  for  the  sinking  fund  must  be  made  bv  annual 
drawings  only,  al  105.  The  existing  Debenture  stork-holders  will 
therefore  have  the  opportunity  immediately  the  drawings  com- 
mence of  having  their  stock  drawn  for  redemption  at  105.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  holder  of  £100  of  existing  stork  will, 
when  the  new  stock  is  drawn  for  redemption,  obtain  £99  15s. 
The  total  charge  on  the  company  bv  way  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  will  be  /."1 10,250  per  annum,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
statement  of  profits  which  has  been  published,  these  are  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  this  rharge,  without  taking  into  nrrount  the 
additional  profit  that  will  arcrue  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
depa'rtments  from  the  Electric  and  Ordnance  Accessories  Company 
(Limited)  and  the  funds  provided  from  the  new  issue.  So  far  as 
the  security  is  concerned,  the  assets  of  the  company  are  propor- 
tionately greater  than  when  the  existing  Debenture  stock-  issue 
was  made  in  1914,  and  exceed  £4,000,000,  so  that  the  issue  Is 
well  covered. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  moved  the  resolutions  rti  bloc. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ilopwood  seconded  the  resolutions,  ^vhich,  after  a 
short  discussion,  were  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  chairman,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  McCormnck,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Ford,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

As  newspaper  accounts  of  Royal  and  political  celebri- 
:ies  are  generally  false,  we  have  the  greater  pleasure 
n  recording  the  fact,  based  on  local  and  private  in- 
brmation,  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Danada  has  been  an  unbroken  success  from  first  to  last 
— "  a  real  hit,"  as  they  say  over  there.  His  Royal 
highness  has  been  described  to  us  as  "a  good  mixer," 
ind  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  by  a  Canadian 
lemocrat.  Much  nf  this  success  was  due  to  the  tact 
ind  common  sense  of  the  Prince  in  setting  aside  a  good 
leal  of  the  programme  arranged  for  the  satisfaction  of 
he  Colonial  plutocracy,  such  as  dances  and  dinners  at 
:ountry  and  hunt  clubs,  in  order  to  hold  popular  recep- 
ions,  where  everybody  could  come  and  see  and  shake 
lands.  It  was  clever  of  the  Prince  to  leave  Sir  Joseph 
'ope  at  Ottawa,  to  look  after  the  Peace  Treaty. 

But  some  of  the  success  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
i-inning  personality  of  Colonel  E.  W.  M.  Grigg,  whom 
LR.H.  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  as  his  Military 
Jecretary.  No  happier  choice  could  have  been  made, 
'olonel  Grigg,  who  was  at  Winchester  and  New  Col- 
ege,  where  he  gained  the  Gaisford  prize  for  Greek 
/erse,  though  he  took  a  low  class  in  Greats,  was  for 
nany  years  Colonial  Editor  of  The  Times,  and  in  some 
ditorial  capacity  on  The  Round  Table  and  The  Out- 
ook.  He  was  in  Canada  in  igi  i,  during  the  recipro- 
ity  campaign,  and  a  correspondent  writes  to  us  that  he 
'  never  knew  any  British  visitor  who  had  picked  up  the 
ie  of  the  land  in  Canada  so  quickly  and  well  as  Grigg, 
nd  could  avoid  so  skilfully  offending  Canadian  sus- 
eptibilities. "  Such  a  man  must  have  been  invaluable 
a  the  Prince,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  service  will 
eceive  meet  recognition. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Canadian  press  married 
ur  Heir  Apparent  to  at  least  three  young  ladies  by 
ame  :  and  hardly  a  newspaper  omitted  the  headline, 
1  Is  it  a  Royal  romance?  "  Indeed  it  was  not  safe  for 
ny  young  lady  with  tolerable  pretensions  to  beauty 
nd  position  to  be  seen  in  Canada  within  a  hundred 
liles  of  the  Royal  train.  And  dire  were  the  social 
;uds  left  in  the  track  of  the  illustrious  tourist !  At 
Vindsor,  Ontario,  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Ford 
Company,  we  are  informed,  drew  lots  for  250  out  of 
,600  applicants  to  dine  with  the  Prince;  and  one  lady 


wrote  that  she  had  a  special  claim  to  be  invited  because 
she  was  "  familiar  with  finger-bowls  and  English 
etiquette."  At  another  place,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
the  Governor's  lady  had  long  been  at  war  with  female 
Society.  But  when  the  Prince  landed,  she  was  de  par 
le  Roi  the  first  lady  in  the  province,  and  dealt  out 
remorseless  punishment  to  her  foes. 

Now  that  the  last  British  soldier  has  left — perhaps 
we  should  say  escaped  from — Russia,  the  war  has  be- 
come one  between  Reds  and  Whites.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  historic  struggles  between  the  Blues  and  Greens 
in  the  Byzantine  Empire ;  and  really  there  is  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  Reds  and  Whites,  both  being 
treacherous  barbarians.  The  Whites,  whom  we  were 
trying  to  help,  murdered  some  British  officers  in  the 
most  brutal  and  cold-blooded  manner,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  fight,  the  Whites  would  desert  to  the  Reds 
if  they  thought  their  side  was  being  beaten.  There 
never  were  more  than  a  couple  of  British  brigades  in 
Russia,  and  a  division  would  have  swept  Russia  from 
North  to  South,  for  in  truth  the  Russians  are  cowards 
as  well  as  savages.  They  are  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
Western  troops.  It  is  time  we  cleared  our  minds  of 
the  cant  about  the  dreamy,  romantic,  good-natured 
Russian.  Morally,  all  the  Russias  are  not  worth  the 
bones  of  a  British  Grenadier. 

There  are  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  strikes 
goingf  on  in  the  United  States,  whose  industrial  and 
political  troubles  are  quite  as  acute  as  our  own.  Indus- 
trially, America  is  in  much  the  same  plight  as  Britain  : 
the-  producers  of  coal  and  steel  will  not  produce,  unless 
they  are  paid  such  hitrh  wasres  that  the  capitalist  retires 
from  the  game.  Politically,  the  Americans  are  in 
worse  shape  than  ourselves,  for  our  Parliament  has  at 
least  ratified  the  Peace  Treatv ;  while  it  looks  every  day 
more  probable  that  the  American  Senate  will  make 
such  amendments  or  reservations  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  killed.  In  every 
conntrv  of  the  world  two  dire  portents  have  appeared, 
the  two  greatest  curses  than  can  befall  human  society  : 
men  won't  obey  orders,  and  won't  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Lord  Curzon  are  apparently 
to  change  places,  Mr.  Balfour  to  become  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  Lord  Curzon  to  become  Secretary  of  Stnte  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whose  duties  he  has  for  some  time 
been  discharging  with  industry.    Does  this  exchange 
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excite  any  interest  in  anyone?  When  one  reflects  upon 
the  advantages  with  which  these  two  men  started  politi- 
cal life,  birth,  wealth,  and  brains  on  their  side,  one  is 
amazed  at  their  failure  to  strike  any  roots  in  popular 
affection,  or  even  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  thinking 
and  reading  part  of  the  nation.  What  is  it  due  to  ? 
Is  it  egotism,  or  want  of  imagination,  or  defect  of  thai 
vague  thing  we  call  character  ?  Perhaps  it  is  want  of 
sympathy,  for,  as  an  old  writer  said,  "  If  the  gods  of 
Olympus  had  known  sympathy,  they  would  have  en- 
dured to  this  day." 

The  war  is  over,  but  the  Anti-Alien  Stunt  rages  furi- 
ously in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hands  of  one  o<r 
two  lawyers  and  Mr.  Bottomley.  These  gentry,  appeal- 
ing to  the  vulgarest  provincial  bigotry,  actually  per- 
suaded the  House  of  Commons  to  tear  up  "a  scrap  of 
paper"  in  the  shape  of  the  Pilotage  Act,  1913,  by 
which  thirty  French  pilots  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
ports  of  Newhaven  and  Grimsby.  Whether  the  con- 
sideration moving  from  the  French  was  adequate  or 
not  (English  pilots  are  allowed  to  enter  certain  French 
ports  on  payment  of  dues),  it  was  an  obligation  of 
national  honour.  To  do  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  justice,  they  knew  not  what  they  did,  and 
matters  had  to  be  put  right  a  few  days  later  by  the 
ignominious  process  of  eating  their  words,  or  reversing 
their  vote.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  House  of 
Commons  made  a  fool  of  itself? 

The  fault  was  that  of  the  Government,  which  has  left 
the  House  of  Commons  without  leadership.  Between 
the  arrogant  aloofness  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
exhaustion,  or  indifference,  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  there  is 
no  leader  of  the  House.  When  a  first-rate  Bill  like  the 
Anti-Aliens  Bill  is  in  progress,  the  Leader  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber.  Where  was  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  whilst  Mr.  Shortt  and  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
were  blundering  and  exasperating  the  Committee?  He 
was  in  his  private  room,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  House  itself.  The  Prime  Minister  says  he  hasn't 
time  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  !  This  is  a  pretty 
tale,  now  the  war  is  over.  When  Lord  Salisbury  was 
Prime  Minister,  the  Radicals  made  a  great  outcry 
about  a  peer  holding  that  post,  and  declared  that  the 
Premier  must  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  His 
Majesty  Lloyd  George,  Ex-Limehouse  Campaigner,  and 
demagogue  of  demagogues,  is  too  busy  to  attend  the 
pfouse  of  Commons  ! 

How  different  is  all  this  parvenu  pretension  from  the 
behaviour  of  Peel,  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and  Dis- 
raeli !  Peel  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  constant 
attendance  to  mastering  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Palmerston  took  a  light  meal  in  the  after- 
noon about  five,  and  then  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench 
till  midnight  without  stirring,  except  to  put  in  a  speech 
or  two.  Disraeli  sat  sphinx-like,  and  apparently 
asleep,  for  hours  opposite  the  box,  watching  every- 
thing, and  rising  the  moment  he  thought  things  were 
going  wrong.  We  have  ourselves  sat  opposire  Glad- 
stone right  through  the  dinner-hour,  night  after  night, 
and  been  delighted  to  see  how  the  Old  Campaigner 
missed  no  stroke  for  or  against  him,  and  with  what 
accuracy  he  measured  the  effect  of  each  stroke  upon 
the  division  lobby  when  he  thought  it  time  to  intervene. 
But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  though 
neither  of  them  has  any  departmental  duties,  cannot 
find  lime  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  had 
better  find  the  time,  or  somebody  else  will  be  found 
to  find  it. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  new 
Minislers  are  chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  any 
qualification  but  a  knowledge  of  the  procedure  and 
psychology  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Shortt 
and  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  for  instance,  have  only  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  three  or  four  years.  By 
nothing  has  the  Prime  Minister  marked  his  contempt 
of  the  House  of  Commons  more  strongly  than  by 
thrusting  on  the  Treasury  bench  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  walk  of  life  but  politics. 
Railway  managers,  doctors,  professors,  lawyers,  finan- 


ciers, shipowners,  company  mongers,  have  been  decked 
with  titles  and  ribbands,  flung  into  or  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  seated  in  Whitehall,  where  they  neither 
understand  the  officials,  nor  the  officials  them.  Men 
who  make  money  for  themselves  are,  as  a  rule,  worse 
than  useless  to  other  people — they  are  dangerous. 

The  present  House  of  Commons  is  a  lop-sided  animal, 
and  goes  tumbling  and  lolloping  about.  There  is  no 
Opposition,  and  what  is  worse,  no  Opposition  leader 
Sir  Donald  Maclean  is  a  Scot  and  a  solicitor,  and  an 
intelligent  man;  but  though  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  moment 
of  post-prandial  expansion,  described  him  as  "  a  god- 
send," he  is  not  of  the  breed  of  great  Parliamentarians. 
If  Mr.  Asquith  himself  were  there,  we  will  answer  for 
it  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  find  time  to  attend  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  essential  that  every  leading 
statesman  should  have  a  worthy  rival,  of  about  his  own 
age,  to  act  as  a  curb  and  a  whetstone.  Peel  and  Dis- 
raeli, Asquith  and  Balfour,  were  pitted  against  one 
another  through  life.  But  who  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
rival?  Mr.  Asquith  is  ten  years  too  old  for  the  post. 
Who  else  is  there?  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel?  Lord 
Robert  Cecil? 

How  many  people,  we  wonder,  realise  the  extreme 
gravity  of  what  is  going  on  in  America  and  Italy? 
Both  these  countries  at  present  refuse  to  ratify  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  of  Peace,  America  because  her  senators 
are  afraid  of  its  responsibilities;  Italy  because  she  is 
dissatisfied  with  her  share  of  the  spoils  in  Eastern 
Europe.  But  until  three  of  the  Great  Powers  ratify 
the  Treaty  the  Reparations  Commission  cannot  begin 
its  labour  of  assessing  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  in  money  or  ships  or  goods.  And  supposing 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were  not  ratified  by  America 
and  Italy,  there  would  be  no  Reparations  Commission, 
and  consequently  no  indemnities  from  Germany.  As 
it  is,  by  way  of  payment  on  account,  Germany  is  to  pay 
20,000  million  marks,  at  par  a  thousand  million  pounds, 
at  to-day's  exchange  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
ilons.  That  is  a  long  way  below  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand million  pounds  promised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
during  the  elections. 

With  engaging  candour  Lord  Weir  explained  to  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  the  difference  between  a 
"truthful"  and  a  "parliamentary"  answer.  At  a 
time  when  Lord  Weir  had  made  up  his  mind  to  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  ad- 
ministration, Major  Baird  told  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  Air  Council  had  full 
confidence  in  Miss  Pennant's  discretion.  Lord  Weir, 
besides  declaring  that  it  was  not  always  expedient  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  House  of  Commons,  added  that  the 
Air  Council  really  could  know  nothing  about  the 
matter  !  If,  in  addition  to  being  untrue,  parliamentary 
answers  are  framed  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
facts,  we  fail  to  perceive  the  use  of  the  interpellation, 
supposed  by  democrats  to  be  so  valuable  as  a  check  on 
government. 

We  hope  that  the  electors  of  Plymouth  will  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  return  "  our  Nancy  "  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  however  estimable  she  may  be  in  the  r61e 
of  Lady  Bountiful.  Lady  Astor  is,  of  course,  an 
American,  and  is  only  eligible  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  fact  of  her  having  married  Lord  Astor, 
who,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  was  also  born  in  America] 
Would  a  German  or  Austrian  or  Bulgarian  woman, 
who  had  married  a  British  husband,  be  eligible  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  And  if  not,  why  not?  The  only 
nations  who-  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  capacities  and 
functions  of  live  "mem-sahib"  are  the  Orientals,  and  it 
is  a  relief  to  learn  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of! 
women  being  sent  to  the  East  to  govern  the  Indians. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  insight  into  the 
domestic  polities  of  the  W.R.A.F.'s  revealed  by  the 
Lords'  Committee  would  have  cured  our  legislators  of 
their  madness  in  regard  to  the  equality  erf  the  sexes. 
The  amendment  for  the  admission  of  peeresses  in  their 
own  right  to  the  House  of  Lords  is,  of  course,  sheer 
impertinence. 
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Lord  Buckmaster  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  an 
mmediate  increase  of  taxation  is  the  only  means  of 
talancing  the  Budget.  But  when  he  advocates  an 
ncrease  in  the  flat  rate  of  income-tax  with  abatements 
or  the  small  incomes,  he  discovers  an  ignorance  of 
niddle-class  ways  and  means  which  is  unusual  even  in 
;n  eminent  Chancery  lawyer.  The  flat  rate  is  at  pre- 
ent  6s.  ;  and  to  recover  your  abatement  takes  at  least 
ix  months  of  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners, 
f  you  take  from  a  man  with  £,'1,000  a  year  ,£400  or 
L500  by  a  flat  rate,  and  leave  him  to  recover  his 
ibatement  six  months  later,  you  simply  "put  him  out 
>f  business,"  as  the  Yankees  say;  in  other  words,  you 
nake  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  at  present  prices, 
^ord  Milner  suggested  that  people  with  ^1,500  a  year 
ind  under  should  not  be  taxed  any  farther,  and  ex- 
iressed  a  preference  for  what  is  known  as  the  taxation 
if  war  profits.  Lord  Beaverbrook  who  "got  rich 
|uick  "  in  Canada  by  company  merging  before  the 
par,  is  naturally  very  down  on  war  profiteers,  whom 
le  wants  to  eviscerate. 

Lord  Milner  expressed  a  donnish  horror  of  post- 
>oning  the  new  hducation  scheme  until  we  can  attord 
o  pay  for  it,  and  repeated  the  conventional  phrase 
LDout  a  "good  investment."  We  agree  that  really 
echnical  instruction,  say,  in  engineering  or  electricity, 
nay  oe  a  good  investment  for  tiie  nation  as  well  as  the 
ndividual.  But  will  Lord  Milner,  or  anybody  else,  tell 
is  how  it  is  a  good  investment  to  spend  millions  in 
istablishing  secondary  schools  in  remote  parishes  with 
ennis  courts  and  gymnasia,  where  boys  and  girls  are 
o  be  kept  till  they  are  eighteen  ?  It  is  now  fifty  years 
iince  universal  compulsory  national  education  was  im- 
>osed  upon  the  nation.  Can  anyone  say  that  the  nation 
s  happier  or  cleverer  or  richer  than  in  1870?  On  the 
;ontrary,  the  plain  effects  of  education  have  been  less 
jroduction  per  head,  and  bitter  class  hatred.  "As  to 
iducation,"  wrote  Frederic  Harrison  in  1904  to  Lady 
Dorothy  Xevill,  "I  am  against  all  education.  It 
nakes  women  conceited  and  unkind.  And  it  makes 
Tien  dull  and  pedantic." 

There  isj  however,  another  and  a  more  serious  aspect 
>f  this  ruinous  and  increasing  taxation,  namely,  its 
jftect  on  marriages  and  population.  From  a  man  with 
£2,000  a  year  the  tax-gatherer  takes  £,600.  The  re- 
maining £,1,400  has  a  purchasing  power  about  equal 
to  .£700  a  year  before  the  war.  No  young  man  will 
therefore  think  of  marrying  on  less  than  £,2,000  a  year. 
We  are  thinking  of  young  men  in  the  upper  and  upper 
middle  classes.  The  man  who  starts  with  nothing  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  arrive  at  £.2,000  a  year  until  he  is  past 
the  marrying  age.  So  that  the  continuance  of  the 
species  will  be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the 
class  of  manual  workers  of  a  low  average  calibre  of 
brain.  Millionaires,  like  men  of  genius,  are  not  prolific 
in  the  matter  of  offspring.  The  matter  is  very  serious. 
Reading  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  one  is  struck  by  the  size  of  the  families  of  the 
aristocracy.  One  smiles  on  reading  of  the  overflowing 
nurseries  of  Edcns,  and  Cokes,  and  Fitzgeralds.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  children  were  not  at  all  unusual  amongst 
the  county  families. 

Lord  Milner,  despite  his  air  of  indifference,  has 
always  shown  himself  an  alert  watcher  of  the  political 
heavens.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
and  his  Tariff  Reformers  seemed  to  be  carrying  all 
before  them,  Lord  Milner  joined  them,  though  from  his 
upbringing  under  Lord  Goschen  one  would  have 
thought  him  bound  to  be  an  uncompromising  Free 
Trader.  To-day  Lord  Milner  has  perceived,  or  fancies 
so,  that  the  aristocracy  and  middle,  classes  have  had 
their  day,  and  been  pushed  into  a  back-seat  by  the 
working-classes.  He  therefore  discovers  that  he  has 
always  been  in  sympathy  with  Labour  movements,  and 
bids  farewell  to  the  aristocracy  and  his  own  class  with 
a  frigid  wave  of  the  hand.    Lord  Milner  is 

"  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand; 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Ora<-ps-in  the  comer." 


Let  all  ratepayers,  male  and  female,  go  to  the  polling 
booths  to-day  to  vote  against  the  Labour  Socialists  and 
Progressives  by  voting  for  the  Municipal  Reform  can- 
didates for  the  Borough  Council.  If  these  municipal 
bodies  should  be  captured  by  Socialists  or  Progressives, 
London  will  shortly  become  uninhabitable  by  all  but 
three  classes,  labourers,  officials,  and  millionaires. 
And  empty  houses  being  unrateable,  the  houses  that 
remain  occupied  will  have  rates  of  20s.  in  the  pound, 
as  has  happened  in  parts  of  the  country,  in  Wales,  for 
instance.  The  rates  have  already  been  raised  about  15 
per  cent,  in  the  West  End  to  pay  higher  wages  to 
policemen,  who  strike,  and  to  various  officials.  The 
school  teachers  now  demand  higher  wages  which  will 
necessitate  a  higher  education  rate.  The  latest  dodge 
for  annoying  the  West  End  tenants  is  an  invasion  of 
the  mews  by  a  sanitary  officer,  who  calls  upon  the 
occupier  of  the  big  house  to  put  in  a  new  drain  or  make 
an  outside  window  in  a  stable  water-closet,  which  has 
been  used  by  a  coachman  or  chauffeur  for  the  last 
thirty  years  without  complaint  or  illness.  These  fools 
will  empty  the  West  End. 

Though  unable  to  share  his  sanguine  view  of  our 
financial  future,  we  applaud  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
sensible  and  courageous  speech.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  would  not  touch  a  levy  on  capital,  which  he  believed 
(with  all  sane  men)  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  The  taxation  of  war  profits,  if 
they  can  be  identified  (a  very  big  "  if")  had  been 
handed  over  to  a  committee  of  inquiry  composed  of  re- 
venue experts.  A  special  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  formed,  composed  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Lord  Milner,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Mr.  Bona' 
Law,  and  himself,  names  which  do  not  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence,  for,  excepting  Mr.  Bom.r  Law, 
there  is  no  practical  financial  or  commercial  man 
amongst  them.  With  a  great  sigh  ot  -eaet  we  learn 
that  there  is  to  be  no  Mipulementary  Budget,  and  no 
increase  of  taxation  next  year. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  for  explaining  with  complete  candour  the 
piratical  policy  of  the  Labour  party.  That  policy  is  to 
rob  capital  by  a  raid,  and  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
system  of  out-door  relief  by  doles  from  the  Labour 
Ministry.  We  quite  understand  that  these  doles,  paid 
by  taxation  of  the  whole  community,  go  to  relieve  the 
Trade  Unions  of  their  obligation  to  support  their  own 
out-of-works,  and  thus  free  their  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  war  on  society  in  the  shape  of  strikes.  Mr. 
Churchill's  speech  in  defence  of  the  increase  of  nearly 
120  millions  for  the  Army,  was  even  bolder  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain's.  We  are  now  promised  that  by  May 
next  year  the  total  strength  of  the  British  Army  will  be 
reduced  to  300,000  volunteers ;  and  we  realise  the  fact 
that  the  Americans'  delay  in  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty 
has  entailed  heavy  and  unforeseeable  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  Turkey.  But  we  see  no  ground  for  Mr. 
Churchill's  inordinate  complacency  on  the  subject  of 
Russia.  We  have  sunk  millions  in  that  bottomless  pit 
of  barbarism,  and  we  have  done  little  or  no  good. 

From  Sir  Percy  Scott's  book  we  learn  that  nothing 
saved  London  from  being  laid  in  ruins  by  air  raids  but 
luck  and  the  difficulty  of  aiming  accurately  from  any 
sort  of  air  craft.  Certainly  our  safety  was  not  due  to 
any  precautions  taken  by  the  Admiralty.  When  after 
15  months  of  war,  in  November,  191 5,  Sir  Percy  Scott 
was  asked  to  take  over  the  air-defence  of  London,  he 
tells  us  he  had  "  8  guns  to  defend  our  700  square 
miles  of  the  metropolitan  area,  no  trained  airmen,  and 
no  lighted-up  aerodromes."  In  addition,  he  had  no 
time-fuse,  and  no  shells  that  were  not  more  dangerous 
to  the  population  than  the  enemy.  Commander  Raw- 
linson  invented  in  ten  minutes  a  time-fuse  that  the  Ad- 
miralty had  not  produced  in  10  years,  and  he  borrowed 
some  guns  from  the  French  in  a  lightning  trip  to  Paris. 
The  Admiralty  gave  Sir  Percy  Scott  no  assistance;  and 
after  five  months'  hard  work  when  he  had  got  his  pro- 
gramme ready,  the  War  Office  stepped  in,  abolished 
the  Anti-Aircraft  Corps  (of  which  Sir  Percy  speaks  en- 
thusiastically), and  started  the  Air  Force. 
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DORA  CHANGES  HER  NAME. 

DEAR,  damned,  distracting  "  Dora,"  following  the 
fashion  of  Royalty,  has  changed  her  name  to 
"Welc"  (War  Emergency  Laws  Continuance),  not  quite 
so  euphonious,  but  less  tyrannical,  for  which  small  mercy 
let  us  be  thankful.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  declaring  the 
Government's  resolve  to  carry  the  War  Emergency 
Laws  Continuance  Bill  without  delay,  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  chaos  w  ould  ensue  were  peace 
ratified  to-morrow  without  the  power  of  interfering 
with  personal  liberty  now  possessed  by  the  Government 
— a  strange  comment  on  democracy,  and  the  country  fit 
for  heroes  !  The  Leader  of  the  House  gave  as  an  in- 
stance the  control  and  rationing  of  the  coal  supply.  If 
the  Coal  Controller's  hands  were  removed,  said  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  the  result  of  the  miners'  refusal  to  work 
would  be  immediately  apparent.  There  would  be  a 
scramble  for  coal  in  a  bare  market,  and  the  price  of  the 
commodity  would  soar  to  unheard  of  heights,  probably 
to  £10  or  £12  a  ton.  The  w  hole  debate,  and  the 
economic  position  as  unfolded  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
proves  a  paradox  which  has  emerged  from  the  Great 
War,  namely,  that  democracies  make  war  better  than 
autocracies,  but  make  peace  worse,  or,  rather,  seem  un- 
able to  make  peace.  Here  we  are,  twelve  months  after 
the  cessation  of  fighting,  and  peace  is  not  yet  signed  by 
America  and  Italy  (both  democratic  governments),  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  signed  before  the  spring  of  next  year  ! 
The  truth  is  democratic  diplomacy  is  the  most  hopeless 
thing  in  the  world;  when  parliaments  and  newspapers 
take  a  hand  in  the  game,  the  cards  cannot  be  played 
for  the  tumult.  The  first  branch  of  the  paradox,  that 
a  democracy  fights  better  than  an  autocracy,  has  been 
sorrowfully  admitted  by  General  Ludendorff.  "  If  we 
had  only  had  a  Lloyd  George  instead  of  a  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm,  our  army  would  not  have  lost  its  moral  and  we 
should  have  won,"  so  writes  the  sorrowful  creature  of 
the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great.  And  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  British  citizen  army  fought  better,  and 
was  better  clothed  and  fed,  than  in  any  previous  war. 
It  is  peace  w  hich  uncovers  the  weak  and  ugly  spots  in 
democracy. 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury  made  a  gallant  struggle  for 
the  cause  of  individual  liberty,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  from  the  Attorney-General,  that  "  Dora,"  in  be- 
coming "  Welc,"  drops  some  of  her  most  offensive 
privileges.  Trading  with  the  enemy  restrictions,  and 
all  the  regulations  about  billeting  troops  and  requisi- 
tioning premises,  and  imprisoning  people  for  writing 
or  talking  so  as  to  prejudice  recruiting,  naturally  dis- 
appear. Sir  Gordon  Hewart  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  shortly  be  able  to  abolish  the  restrictions  on 
the  issue  and  use  of  capital,  but  they  were  awaiting 
further  information.  We  heartily  concur  in  this  hope, 
for  assuredly  the  interference  with  the  investment  of 
money  in  the  development  of  the  Empire  outside  Grea; 
Britain  or  even  in  foreign  countries,  is  merely  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  world.  But  alas  for  the 
darling  hopes  of  the  Alien-hunters  and  Jew-baiters  ! 
Poor  "  Welc  "  is  not  to  be  allowed  any  more  to  im- 
prison people  of  alien  birth  or  associations.  This  is 
really  a  sad  blow  ;  Othello's  occupation  will  be  gone. 
As  a  consolation,  in  case  any  of  the  persecuting  patriots 
should  wish  for  change  of  air,  the  harassing  require- 
ments in  regard  to  passports  will  be  dropped.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  took  a  very  firm  tone  with  the  House;  in 
short,  he  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  If,  he  said, 
with  perfect  propriety,  the  Government  cannot  be 
trusted  with  this  modified  instrument  of  exceptional 
executive  power,  then  it  is  not  fit  to  be  a  Government, 
and  you  had  better  dismiss  it.  That  is  the  short  way, 
the  only  way,  with  a  recalcitrant  Parliament.  It  is  the 
crack  of  the  dissolution  whip;  and  it  had  the  effect, 
which  it  always  has,  of  bringing  into  the  Government 
Lobby  a  lar^e  majority,  no  less  than  206.  All  the 
same,  the  Prime  Minister  must  find  time  to  attend  the 
House  of  Commons;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  must  sit  less  in  his 
private  room  and  more  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  and  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Brothers  Geddcs  must  ac- 
quire the  art  of  Parliamentary  exposition. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  THE  LAND. 

WE  wonder  if  the  public — the  large  general  public- 
has  any  conception  at  ail  of  tlie  chaos,  the  sus-  1 
pense,  and,  in  individual  cases,  even  the  great  suffering, 
tiiat  are  occurring  at  the  present  moment  in  the  rural 
districts  oi  England.  The  townsman  motors  through 
the  green  acres ;  he  perceives  hedgerows,  church 
towers  rising  in  the  distance,  picturesque  if  rather 
dusty  villages,  and  cottages,  dilapidated  possibly,  but 
covered  with  creepers,  and  having  Michaeimas  daisies 
and  the  sunilower-like  leaves  of  tne  artichoke,  in  the 
small  front  gardens.  And  that  exhausts  his  specula- 
tions as  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  rhetorically  sentimental  speech  of  last 
week,  has  been  informed  by  one  or  another  of  his  ad- 
visers, that  all  is  not  well  with  the  land,  and  has  very 
obviously,  in  the  expressive  phrase  which  became  preva- 
lent during  the  late  war,  "  got  the  wind  up." 

He  mignt,  indeed,  have  got  up  a  whole  tornado.  To 
change  tne  metaphor,  he  and  his  pre-war  associates 
have  raised  a  tempest  which  last  week  he  attempted  to 
still  by  ladling  out  undiscriminating  compliments  to  all 
classes  of  those  who  go  down  unto  the  deep  furrows. 
Alas,  that  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips ;  alas,  that  a 
probably  well-meaning  government  sliould  have  ban- 
ished butter  from  the  land,  and  that  this  year,  which  has 
been  mainly  a  year  of  drougnt,  should  have  been  emi- 
nently unfavourable  to  parsnips. 

Mr.  George — is  it  forgotten  that  once  he  was  the 
champion  ol  the  oppressed  mangold  against  the  squire^ 
archical  pheasant? — delivered  an  agitated  speech, 
last  week,  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  Agricul-  , 
ture.  And  all  we  can  say  is,  that,  if  we  were  farmers,  • 
we  should  not  put  an  ounce  of  manure  into  our  land  this 
year,  we  should  expend  practically  nothing  upon  the 
weeding  of  our  furrows,  we  should  skin  our  land, 
snatch  our  crops,  sell  off  everything  we  possessed  by 
auction  next  Michaelmas,  and  so  retire  into  private 
life.  This  would  be  a  terrible  expedient — but  what 
else  remains?  The  farmers  who  were  ruined  one  after 
the  other  between  the  'seventies  and  the  'nineties  of  ' 
last  century  were  ruined  because  they  continued  to  be 
"  good  "  farmers,  and  did  not  adopt  this  method  of  cut- 
ting their  losses.  For  the  benefit  of  the  townsman,  let 
us  point  out  that  farming  is  a  skilled  pursuit  needing 
large  initial  capital  and  great  annual  expenditure,  lo 
take  an  extreme  case  :  if  you  wish  to  grow  hops,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  expend  about  ^40  upon  each  acre 
before  you  can  expect  to  see  a  penny  of  return ;  oats 
will  cost  you  less ;  other  crops  more.  But,  even  if 
your  farm  should  consist  merely  of  permanent  pasture, 
you  will,  if  you  are  a  "  good  "  farmer,  have  a  con- 
siderable outlay  for  manuring,  for  chain-harrowing, 
for  hedging,  draining  and  ditching,  for  getting  in  your 
hay  and  for  marketing,  before  you  will  see  a  penny  of 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  cut  down  your 
manuring  and  your  labour  bill  to  practically  nothing, 
and  you  may  yet  for  one  year  snatch  crops  whether  of 
hops,  roots,  oats,  seeds  or  live  stock.  Your  crops  will 
not  be  so  heavy — the  land  will  not  recover  for  many 
years — but  you  will  have  crops,  and  the  money  which 
you  would  have  spent  upon  manure,  labour,  tractors  or 
horseflesh,  will  remain  in  your  pocket.  Then  you  will 
leave  the  land.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  land, 
this  would  be  national  suicide — but  this  expedient  is 
being  talked  of  more  and  more  in  all  meetings  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union. 

This  fact  would  appear  to  have  reached  the  intelli- 
gences of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  advisers — but  the 
Prime  Minister  made  practically  no  attempt  to  face  it. 
Mr.  George  talked  glibly  of  the  pre-war  superiority  of 
the  Germans  as  crop  raisers,  as  stock  breeders,  and  as 
dairy  farmers,  lie  omitted  to  point  out  that  before  the  ! 
war  the  German  peasant  was  the  most  stringently  pro- 
tected workman,  and  the  workman  most  secure  of 
tenure,  in  the  whole  world.  The  problem  may  be 
stated  in  three  or  lour  words,  and  the  question  may  be 
left  lo  the  nation  to  decide.  If  we  are  to  be  a  wheat- 
raising  country  we  must  have  Protection  and  conse-  I 
quent  high  prices;  it  is  open  to  argument  that  Protec- 
tion might  render  more  costly  the  raising  of  stock  and 
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ut  up  the  prices  of  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  pork, 
n  that  case,  as  happened  in  Germany,  town  popula- 
ons  would  suffer,  but  a  denser  population  of  the  small- 
older  type  would  be  attracted  to  the  country  districts. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  go  minutely  into  the 
easons  for  that  statement — but  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
air  account  of  the  case  of  what  is  called  "offals" 
ersus  wheat-growing.  The  nation,  in  order  to  secure 
n  "A  Category  population  "  would  appear  to  demand 
lat  the  land  should  be  more  densely  populated  :  in  that 
ase  population  must  be  attracted  to  the  land  by  rais- 
lg  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  or  at  any  rate  by  not  letting 
hose  prices  fall  unduly.  Stated  in  another  way,  the 
iroblem  is  this  :  If  you  wish  to  have  a  dense  population 
n  the  land  you  must  exact  some  sacrifices  from  the 
owns — and  the  towns  must  make  such  sacrifices  cheer- 
ully  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  by  healthy 
rmed  men  and  have  healthy  populations  from  which 
hemselves  to  recruit  the  healthy  townsmen  of  the 
uture.  Burdens  must  be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of 
andowners ;  taxation  must  be  remitted  to  tenant  far- 
r>ers ;  small  holders  must  be  generously  aided,  and  a 
>old  and  comprehensive  agricultural  policy  must  be 
idopted  by  the  Government  and  commended  by  propa- 
ganda to  the  nation.  Flirtations  with  Protection  in 
he  shape  of  fixing  high  wheat  prices  for  a  term  of 
rears  may  help  wheat — but  they  will  be,  and  are  being, 
he  ruin  of  pig-breeding,  poultry  raising,  butter-mak- 
ng  and  the  other  possible  employments  of  a  small- 
lolding  population.  The  small  holder  is  not  hostile  to 
—he  is  the  necessary  complement  of — the  farmer.  For, 
is  a  whole,  the  farmer,  can  do  very  well  with  a  very 
few  well-paid  permanent  labourers  if  a  fringe  of  small 
lolders  can  be  called  upon  to  provide  him  with  extra 
[lands  in  times  of  pressure — for  harvesting,  taking 
special  advantage  of  spells  of  fine  weather  and  the  like. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Government  must  boldly  and 
finally  repudiate  the  48-hour  week.  For  half  the  time 
during  the  winter  there  is  not  work  enough  to  keep  a 
non-specialist  labourer  employed  for  48  hours  :  in  times 
of  stress — during,  say,  a  short,  fine  spell  between  wet 
periods — such  a  labourer  could  not  get  his  work  done 
if  he  could  work  for  48  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  George's  solemn  admonitions  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  demand  less  wages  are,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin.  The  agricultural 
labourer  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  George  and  his 
former  associates  to  be  "out"  for  all  he  can  get. 
Why  shouldn't  he,  when  the  railway  man,  the  steel 
plate  worker,  the  moulder,  the  fitter,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  are  encouraged  to  demand  an  always  increas- 
ing wage?  The  agricultural  laHburer,  if  he  knows  his 
job,  is  the  most  skilled  workman  in  the  country.  He 
is  beginning  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  no  speeches  of 
Mr.  George's  will  rob  him  of  the  conviction. 

At  present,  then,  the  land  and  its  industries  are  in  a 
thoroughly  disorganised  mental  and  commercial  state. 
The  great  landowners,  who  are  the  only  class  of  the 
community  expert  in  public  spirit  and  in  their  jobs, 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  holdings,  land  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  nobody  knows  who.  The  possible 
small  holder  with  small  capital  is  unable  to  purchase 
land  because  the  Rent  Act  will  not  let  him  take  pos- 
session of  his  land  before  March,  192 1 — and  by  March, 
1921,  his  small  capital  will  be  exhausted  on  living. 
The  present  tenants  are  engaged  in  starving  the  land 
because  they  may  be  ejected  by  March,  192 1,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  pay  them  to  put  in  manure  and 
labour  whose  benefit  may  be  reaped  after  that  inscrut- 
able date.  And  one  asks  oneself  in  vain  why,  of  all 
months  in  the  year,  March  should  have  been  selected, 
when  all  agricultural  plans  have  to  be  made  and  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  operations  have  to  be  commenced 
at  Michaelmas? 

To  sum  up,  then  :  If  the  Government  wishes  Eng- 
land to  be  a  wheat-growing  land,  the  Government  must 
plump  for  Protection.  If  the  Government  wishes  the 
country  to  maintain  its  present  aspect- — which  means, 
roughly  speaking,  that  north  of  the  Trent  there  will  be 
a  farming  population  mostly  engaged  in  the  business- 
like raising  of  stock,  and  that  in  the  south  we  shall 
have  mostly  rather  unscientific  mixed   farming,  the 


Government  must  relieve  the  present  burden  on  such  of 
the  old  land-owners  as  remain,  and  must  otherwise 
leave  the  land  severely  alone.  If  the  Government 
wishes  to  see  an  increase  in  the  population  of  small 
holders,  it  must  take  over  great  tracts  of  land  from  the 
already  dispossessed  landowners,  and  must  put  these 
tracts  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  partially  disabled 
men  who  fought  in  the  late  war.  Of  such  men  there  is 
a  considerable  population,  and  this  considerable  popu- 
lation has  shown  that  it  possesses  just  such  qualities 
of  public  spirit,  self-sacrifice  and  virility  as  are  required 
of  a  satisfactory  rural  population.  But  these  men 
must  be  put  upon  the  land  at  once.  By  March,  192 1, 
they  will  have  drifted  into  who  knows  what  miserable 
employments,  or  habits  of  unemployment.  The  idea 
that  a  population  will  be  attracted  to  the  land  by  pro- 
viding cheap  enjoyments  is  too  contemptible  to  have 
words  wasted  upon  it.  A  slum  population  will  go  to 
the  Picture  Palace  if  it  flares  in  the  next  main  street — 
but  you  will  not  attract  a  slum  population  to  face  silent 
and  dark  nights  and  lonely  and  tempestuous  weather 
even  if  you  erect  picturedromes  beside  every  post 
office  and  maypoles  at  every  four-cross  roads.  The 
gentleman  who  says  "Give  me  the  Old  Kent  Road" 
is  not  going  to  imagine  that  Watling  Street  where  it 
traverses  high  downlands  is  lined  with  whelk  stalls, 
even  if  every  member  of  this  and  every  succeeding 
Cabinet  for  a  thousand  years  makes  a  platform  speech 
assuring  him  that  it  is. 


THE  DECOYING  OF  AN  ADMIRAL. 

(.1    Note    upon    Lord    Fisher's  Memories). 

IN  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  Meredith's 
wonderful  comedy  of  the  great  man  put  upon  the 
shelf,  it  is  related  how  Lord  Ormont  began  from  his  en- 
forced seclusion  to  write  letters  to  the  press.  Lord  Or- 
mont was  an  able  soldier,  but  he  was  not  a  penman, 
and,  where  his  prejudices  and  wrongs  were  involved,  he 
was  obtuse  to  the  more  humorous  aspects  of  the  high 
dudgeon  from  which  he  permanently  suffered.  The 
editor  of  the  distinguished  journal  to  whom  he  poured 
forth  his  grievances  was  delighted  to  receive  the  first 
unsolicited  communication.  It  was  the  best  possible 
"  copy  "  for  a  newspaper,  and  it  cost  him  nothing  to 
secure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lady  Charlotte  Eglett, 
Lord  Ormont 's  devoted  sister,  took  a  different  view. 
She  would  not  put  it  quite  so  crudely  as  to  say  that  her 
brother  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  She  did  say,  un- 
fairly in  this  case,  that  the  editor  deserved  a  horse-whip. 
And  she  greatly  feared  that,  once  having  tasted  the 
drug  of  publicity,  her  brother  would  soon  be  at  it  again. 
But  Lady  Charlotte's  editor  was  a  gentleman.  Ladv 
Charlotte  also'  found  out  that  he  hunted,  whereupon 
he  rose  in  her  mind  "  from  the  state  of  neuter  to  some- 
thing of  a  man."  She  met  her  enemy  at  dinner  with 
the  result  that  very  soon  she  received  at  her  country 
house  the  envelope  of  a  bulky  letter  in  her  brother's 
handwriting  with  a  covering  line  from  the  editor  : 
"Would  it  please  your  Ladyship  to  have  this  printed?" 
To  which  her  Ladyship  replied  :  "  Come  to  me  for  six 
days;  you  shall  have  the  best  mount  in  the  county." 

Unfortunately  "  Jacky  "  Fisher,  as  he  now  becomes 
to  all  the  world,  had  no  Lady  Charlotte  to  protect  him. 
Not  that  Lady  Charlotte  herself  could  have  done  very 
much  in  this  instance.  She  would  have  had  to  deal,  not 
with  an  editor  who  hunted,  but  with  a  newspaper  syn- 
dicate, which  deliberately  sends  forth  its  agents  provo- 
cateurs to  entrap  the  illustrious  into  indiscretions.  Lady 
Charlotte's  editor  might  have  been  excused  for  con- 
tinuing to  print  Lord  Ormont's  effusions.  As  Mere- 
dith points  out,  "  An  editor,  to  whom  an  exhibition  of 
the  immensely  preposterous  on  the  part  of  one  writing 
arrogantly  must  be  provocative,  would  feel  the  interests 
of  his  Journal,  not  to  speak  of  the  claims  of  readers, 
pluck  at  him  when  he  meditated  the  consignment  of 
such  a  precious  composition  to  extinction."  Besides, 
Ix>rd  Ormont  might  be  presumed  to  know  what  he  was 
about.     He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  faculties ;  and,  if  he 
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chose  to  give  himself  away.,  there  was  no  moral  reason 
why  the  editor  to  whom  he  gave  himself  should  refuse 
the  tempting  offer.  The  responsible  editor,  if  such  a 
person  exists,  who  printed  Lord  Fisher's  memories  in 
the  Times,  has,  on  the  contrary,  not  the  beginnings  of 
an  excuse.  Lady  Charlotte,  though  her  resources  in 
blunt  communication  were  considerable,  would  have 
found  no  word  bad  enough  for  him.  A  great  sailor, 
whose  services  to  the  country  cannot  be  too  highly 
rated,  a  man  whose  superscription  was  firmly  stamped 
upon  the  British  Navy  which  held  the  seas  during  the 
greatest  war  in  history,  retires  under  the  influence  of  an 
intense  personal  disappointment.  He  shows  a  coming- 
on  disposition  in  the  matter  of  letters  to  the  editor.  At 
once  the  columns  of  the  first  journal  in  the  country  are 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  is  given  prominence  over 
the  news  of  the  day,  over  current  politics  and  inter-, 
national  affairs.  He  is  placarded  up  and  down  the 
country.  All  this  is  equally  against  good  manners  and 
public  policy,  if  it  is  not  against  the  dictates  of  mere 
common  humanity.  It  was  obvious  from  the  moment 
these  memories  began  to  appear  that  their  writer  was 
no  safe  judge  of  what  should,  or  should  not  be,  set 
down,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  following  a 
consecutive  train  of  thought  from  one  sentence  to 
another.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  these  memories 
had  not  been  printed,  a  laugh  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  ;  but  the  laugh  is  a  sorry  one.  The  joke  is 
akin  to  that  of  inviting  an  old  gentleman  to  sit  and  re- 
moving his  chair  at  the  last  moment.  The  laugh  is  at 
Lord  Fisher's  cost,  and  we  for  one  are  not  disposed  to 
join  in  it.  '  Men  of  character  and  genius  are  not  so 
plentiful  that  we  ought  to  lie  in  wait  for  them,  to  catch 
them  tripping,  and  enjoy  ourselves  at  their  expense. 
Lord  Fisher  was  always  apt  to  fall  into  "  matter  and 
impertinency  mixed."  It  is  the  way  of  genius.  His 
true  friends,  like  King-  Edward,  loved  the  matter,  and 
ignored  or  chaffed  the  impertinency.  We  assure  our 
late  enemies  that  there  was  never  any  question  of 
"Copenhagening"  the  German  Fleet  in  time  of  peace; 
and  that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  always  able 
to  admire  the  genius  of  a  great  sailor  without  taking 
him  seriously  on  foreign  politics  or  accepting  his  rather 
confused  reading  of  international  history.  In  these 
'  Memories,'  dictated  as  the  garrulous  spirit  moved, 
impertinency  has  the  upper  hand ;  and  the  reason  is  like 
Gratiano's  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff  :  "  You  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and 
when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  intense  personal  disappoint- 
ment under  which  Lord  Fisher  retired  from  the  Ad- 
miralty. This  alone  should  have  stayed  the  hands  of 
those  responsible  for  first  putting  these  '  Memories  ' 
into  print.  Lord  Fisher's  plan  to'  win  the  war  was  to 
send  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic.  To  accomplish  it  he 
began  building  a  special  fleet  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  and  he  stayed  at  the  Admiralty, 
even  after  the  Dardanelles  operations  of  which  he  dis- 
approved had  been  begun,  because  he  desired  person- 
ally to  expedite  the  construction  of  this,  special  flotilla. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  his  ships  were  diverted  towards 
Constantinople.  The  bitterness  of  such  a  blow  to  a 
man  whose  whole  career  was  at  that  moment  brought  to 
the  testing  point  can  be  imagined  by  anyone  with  .  a 
spark  of  common  sympathy.  It  explains  the  "  imper- 
tinency "  of  much  that  lies  within  this  volume  of 
'  Memories,'  and  it  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  any- 
one from  decoying  their  author  into  that  position  of 
fatal  prominence  which  he  has  lately  enjoyed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  For  the  interesting  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Fisher  in  other  days  to  Lord  Esher  we 
might  decently  have  waited.  This  also  applies  to  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  fatal  expedition  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  War  Councils  which  determined 
it.  The  rest  should  have  been  silence.  As  for  the  re- 
putations with  which  Lord  Fisher  plays  such  astonish- 
ing pranks,  this  only  need  be  said  :  that  his  enemies 
will  be  rather  thankful  that  they  were  nol  his  friends. 
There  are,  for  example,  certain  Radical  politicians,  not- 
ablv  Mr.  McKcnna,  who  are  warmly  praised  by  Lord 
Fisher.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  some  of  them  to 
look  their  party  in  the  face  again  if  that  should  ever 
be  necessary. 


THE  RAZZLE  OF  THE  RATES. 

IN  the  slang  which  for  some  time  has  disfigured  our 
language  "razzle-dazzle"  is  probably  an  assonan; 
like  "helter-skelter,"  but  it  might  also  be  derivable  from 
the  French  "  razzia,"  signifying  a  plundering  incur- 
sion. If  so,  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  vent  for 
socialist  orgy  which  gathers  ominous  and  yearly  im- 
petus under  the  name  of  rates.  The  rise  in  these  gen- 
eral imposts  has  become  monstrous,  and  its  added  in- 
crease during  the  last  half-year  is  little  short  of  an  out- 
rage. The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  Sheffield  speech  and 
in  his  best  "  cheerful  Sunday  afternoon  "  manner,  could 
not  help  a  skimming  allusion  to  this  incubus.  He 
gravely  assured  the  hard-headed  Sheffielders  that 
economy  in  this  direction  was  never  to  be  expected,  that 
the  extravagance  spelled  efficiency  because  no  good 
thing  can  be  hoped  from  "  half-starved  officials." 
Really,  as  he  himself  might  phrase  it,  "  This  puts  the 
lid  on."  Who  was  it  that  called  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "A 
Baptist  Butterfly?  "  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,  who  had 
the  same  airy  way  of  dismissing  actualities,  used  to 
speak  of  his  "  Comedy  "  and  his  "  Tragedy  "  daugh- 
ters. This  oppression  of  the  rates  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Comedy — and  our  Tragedy — daughter.  For  it  is  his 
policy,  or  rather  tendency,  that  has  rendered  it  an 
avalanche  which  promises  to  be  ruinous. 

It  is  he,  urged  and  supported  by  Socialist,  Fabian, 
and  Trade  Unionist,  who*  has  caused  and  abetted  a 
municipal  profusion,  deliberately  fed  by  the  County 
Council,  which  the  London  boroughs  have  to  deprecate 
on  their  printed  application  forms.  This  week  sees  the 
Borough  Elections.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  value  the 
national  and  individual  welfare  to  record  their  votes 
against  a  set  of  plotting  prodigals.  The  rates  on  a 
house  with  which  we  are  intimately  acquainted  have 
risen  over  sixty-seven  per  cent,  during  19  years  and 
some  thirty-three  per  cent,  during  the  current  year,  nor 
is  this  house  situate  in  a  very  highly-rated  neighbour- 
hood. 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Sheffield  state- 
ments a  little  more  closely  than  he  condescends  to  do. 
'  Half-starved  officials."  The  illustration  at  once  oc- 
curs to  us  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  Under 
the  old  competitive  water  companies  we  were  equitablv 
charged,  while  the  administration  was  on  a  sound  and 
uninflated  basis.  The  Water  Board  was  created,  and 
what  can  only  be  described  as  apoplexy,  immediately 
supervened.  The  staffs  (as  well  as  the  rates  chargedl 
were  at  least  doubled,  and  any  one  who  knows  how  they 
have  been  recruited  and  paid  w  ill  not  allege  efficiency  or 
niggardliness  as  the  so-called  principle.  What  w  as 
the  natural  consequent?  No  long  time  elapsed  before 
the  Water  Board  was  practically  bankrupt,  and  big  con- 
cerns such  as  the  Savoy  Hotel,  we  believe,  sank  their 
own  artesian  wells  rather  than  be  the  dupes  of  victim- 
isation. Then  Mr.  Lloyd  George  got  passed  an  insidi- 
ous statute,  which  escaped  attention,  but  empowered 
the  deficit  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  rates  ;  and  any- 
one who  scrutinises  his  rate  paper  will  see  this  contribu- 
tion recorded.  Thus  we  are  w  eighted  with  Pelion  upon 
Ossa — a  rate  on  a  rate,  and  all  because  oificials  have 
been  needlessly — may  be  politically— multiplied  at  very 
substantial  salaries.  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone 
viator,  and  our  pliable  Premier,  a  millennium-enthusi- 
ast who  thinks  (if  thought  it  be)  in  milliards  is  always 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  presenting  somebody  else's 
purse  to  a  highwayman.  The  modern  Socialist  demo- 
cat — of  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  too  often  the 
mouthpiece — demands  everything  at  once,  and  is  then 
surprised  if  he  has  to  pay  highly  for  what  he  is  ahyays 
contriving  to  extort.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  vicious 
circle.  Bu1  it  is  more.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
Fabian  essays  and  the  propaganda  of  the  then  younger 
and  hot-bca'ded  trade  unions  of  the  'seventies,  will  fail 
to  observe  that  all  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  studied 
plan.  Muuicipalisatioil  like  nationalisation— of  trade 
was  to  be  pursued  at  all  costs,  not  as  a  benefit  to  the 

community,  but  as  a  means  of  wiping  out  the  bouri 

veoisie,  who  are  really  in  almost  every  direction  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  kcrasce  I'inf&VM  was  and  covertly 
remains  the  motto.  What  is  not  put  on  the  taxes  is  to 
be  put  on  the  rates.     In  the  old  Jacobite  parlance  about 
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King  and  Pretender,  "  Box  it  about,  and  it  will  aii 
come  to  my  uncle."  So  it  will,  and  that  in  a  very 
modern  sense.  We  shall  all  come  this  way  to  the  pawn- 
broker, and  thence  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  It  is  the 
road  to  ruin.  Nor  in  this  connection  is  it  amusing'  to 
mark  the  tenderness,  recently  displayed  in  his  confi- 
dences to  the  Evening  Standard,  of  Lord  Milner  to  the 
"  half-starved  official  "  who  pays  income-tax  on  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  and  the  less  humanitarian  attitude  taken 
up  to  the  much  smaller  number  of  often  much-burdened 
rentiers  to  the  tune  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
a  year.  Equally  sport  for  the  ironist  is  the  howling- 
rage  of  Socialists  w  ho  find  existence  onerous  in  regions 
which  their  own  greed  or  ignorance  has  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  the  unregenerate.  Then  comes  the 
shriek  for  further  "  equalisation  "  and  more  victims 
w  ill  have  to  be  butchered  to  make  a  Fabian  holiday. 
Imposts  will  become  impostures. 

If  all  this  riot  of  simultaneous  experiments  at  the 
private  expense  had  produced,  or  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce, real  welfare  for  the  community,  we  should  feel 
consoled.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Reform  after 
reform  breaks  down  from  mismanagement,  and  sure!y 
there  is  not  a  business  in  the  country  that  would  take  a 
democrat  minister  or  a  democrat  municipalist  as  its 
manager — save  perhaps — with  checks  on  profusion,  as 
a  professional  advertiser. 

Unless,  then,  all  of  us  are  to  turn  professional  philan- 
thropists of  the  Socialist  pattern  and  make  our  account 
out  of  the  middle-classes  w  ithout  benefiting  the  prole- 
tariat, a  definite  and  organised  stand  must  be  made. 
Rates  are  taxes,  though  they  are  never  recognised  as 
such  by  the  "  half-starved  "  officials.  Real  progress 
does  not  depend  on  pleasing  promises  of  everything  at 
once  or  on  rash  experiments.  By  all  means  let  us  all 
be  happy  round  the  Christmas  tree,  but  equally  let  us 
avoid  the  dismal  background  of  the  bailiff  s  in  the  house 
of  the  real  payers  for  it. 

THE  GODS  OF  THE  COPYBOOK  HEADINGS. 

SOMEWHERE  on  an  island  in  a  river  of  Hind, 
there  met  on  a  night  of  'tempest,  certain  old  ap- 
prehensive gods.  To  them  huddled  in  the  night  came 
with  a  prayer  Mother  Gunga,  the  wicked  heart  of  the 
swollen  river.  Men  had  come  and  defiled  her  waters 
with  a  bridge.  She  asked  of  the  gods  revenge — the 
breaking  of  the  bridge,  and  the  sweeping  away  with 
her  waters  of  those  who  built  it.  The  gods  in  the  storm 
wavered  and  might  have  spoken  the  word  that  Gunga 
asked,  had  it  not  been  for  the  love  of  all  the  world — also 
a  god — who  appeared  with  his  lute  out  of  the  mirk. 
The  well-beloved  boy — link  not  only  with  men,  but  with 
the  gods  behind  the  gods — brought  with  him  as  always 
pity  and  gent'eness  and  wonder.  "  Poor  little  fleeting 
half-gods,"  said  he,  "  be  at  peace.  Your  time — the 
time  of  all  your  houses — draws  to  an  end.  Half-gods 
you  are,  who  shall  die  so  that  the  gods  return.  But  I 
— the  unconquerable  heart  of  man,  foolish  and  immor- 
tal— I  shall  be  when  you  are  not,  as  before  you  were  I 
am.  I  am  no  god,  but  1  am  fit  to  face  them.  For  the 
heart  of  man  is  greater  than  those  who  seek  to  shake 
it."  The  gods — gods  of  the  copybook  headings — 
heard  and  bent  the  head  and  the  bridge  was  saved. 

And  this  tale  or  something  like  it,  Mr.  Kipling,  see- 
ing in  a  flash  the  beauty  just  beyond  man's  hands,  set 
down  many  years  ago  for  all  to  read.  There  spoke  Mr. 
Kipling  the  poet,  and  long  afterwards  Mr.  Kipling,  the 
politician,  beats  the  drum  of  the  ape  and  the  elephant 
god  and  all  the  rest  of  that  melancholy  court  rejoicing 
in  the  defeat  of  dreams  and  in  an  Armageddon  in  which 
perishes  the  holy  heart  of  man.  For  to-day  in  place  of 
that  song  which  he  once  worshipped,  whose  words 

"  When  half-gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive. " 

he  swore,  fell  from  heaven,  he  preaches  a  new  triumph. 

"  And    .    .    .    after  this   is   accomplished,   and  the 

brave  new  world  begins 
When  all  men  are  paid  for  existing  and  no  man  must 

pay  for  his  sins, 
As  surely  as  Water  will  wet  us,  as  surely  as  Fire  will 

burn, 


The  gods  of  the  Copybook  Headings  with  terror  and 
slaughter  return." 

This  is  a  curious  theme  to  engage  the  rapture  of  a 
poet.  It  seems  that  these  gods  were  despised  of  men 
for  lacking  "  Uplift,  Vision  and  Breadth  of  Mind,"  and 
that  unlike  their  competitors — the  gods  of  the  market- 
place— 

"  With  the  Hopes  that  our  W  orld  is  built  on  they  were 
utterly  out  of  touch  ; 
They  denied  that  the  Moon  was  Stilton,  they  denied 
she  was  even  Dutch." 

Well,  what  are  these  rival  hierarchies,  of  whom  one 
is  in  the  end  to  conquer  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling? The  gods  of  the  market-place  are  gods  that  en- 
courage humanity  in  the  reprehensible  folly  of  dream- 
ing, while  the  other  gods — the  copy-book  variety — have 
no  such  weakness.  They  live  by  arithmetic,  and  by  find- 
ing themselves  always  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
able  to  observe,  "  I  told  you  so  " — an  amiable  coterie. 
The  gods  of  the  market-place  were  set  up  by  poor 
humans  because  they  wanted  somewhere  to  lay  their 
little  offerings  of  woven  flowers,  somewhere  to  find  es- 
cape, and  even  to  catch  a  promise  of  something  dif- 
ferent from  life,  something  better  than  the  market- 
place. These  gods  have  different  names  at  different 
times,  but  their  meaning  is  always  the  same.  They 
are  man's  heart  turning  from  the  horrors  of  cause  and 
effect  to  the  song  that  is  both  causeless  and  careless  of 
effect.  The  Athenians  for  example  (until  Paul  rebuked 
them  and  perhaps  afterwards  !)  gave  them  all  the  one 
beautiful  name  of  "  The  Unknown  God."  They  were, 
of  course,  exquisitely  right,  though  they  might,  per- 
haps, have  had  a  second  altar  to  the  Unknowable  God. 
Other  peoples  had  not  the  Athenian  sureness  of  artis- 
tic instinct,  but  other  peoples — and  people — have  set  this 
god  up  in  the  market-place.  Because  at  the  very  worst 
mankind  has  never  believed — and  never  will — that  in 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  loss, 
poverty  and  death,  there  is  not  somehow,  somewhere, 
something  different.  And  they  set  up  a  god  in  the 
market-place,  if  they  dare,  and,  if  they  do  not  dare,  in 
the  secret  garden  of  their  spirit. 

These  gods  of  the  market-place  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
during  the  War.  Never  were  images  and  ideals  so 
suddenly,  and,  it  seemed,  so  irretrievably  broken. 
Never  had  the  sacred  gods  of  arithmetic,  the  order  of 
"  I  told  you  so,"  so  radical  a  triumph. 

There  was  one  god  of  the  market-place  called  "  The 
Brotherhood  of  Man."  That  god  lived  for  about  a 
week  after  August  4th,  1914 — at  least  so  far  as  the 
Press  of  the  world  is  concerned — the  Press  that  has 
always  been  the  home  and  citadel  of  the  rival  gods. 
"Progress"  was  another  market-place  deity  that  fell 
to  shreds,  and  last  of  all  the  world  set  about  murder- 
ing with  immense  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  the  last 
and  greatest  of  all  Unknown  Gods — love.  The  Ger- 
man Press  invented  the  Hymn  of  Hate,  and  the  Allied 
Press  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  model  so  ingeniously 
provided.  Plato's  old  wish  that  there  should  be  a  law 
against  love  bade  fair  to  come  true  after  2,000  years. 
There  was  not  one  law,  but  a  Statute-book  of  laws,  till 
in  the  end  by  common  consent  of  mankind  an  eleventh 
and  ultimate  Commandment  was  graven  on  new  tables 
of  stone, 

"  Thou  shalt  not  love." 

But  even  so,  the  gods  of  the  Copybook  Headings 
were  not  satisfied.  "  We  must,"  they  said,  "  not 
merely  forbid  love;  we  must  prove  that  it  cannot  exist." 
They  saw  with  some  concern  that,  when  wholesale 
murder,  combined  w  ith  every  form  of  atrocious  torture, 
came  to  an  end,  mankind  might  hark  back  to  their 
dreams.  In  Mr.  Kipling's  beautiful  phrase, 
"  That  the  Dog  returns  to  his  Vomit,  and  the  Sow  re- 
turns to  her  Mire, 

And  the  burnt  Fool's  bandaged  finger  goes  wabbling 
back  to  the  Fire." 

Capital  letters  for  "  Dog,"  "  Vomit,"  "  Sow,"  and 
"  Mire,"  were  something  accomplished,  but  they  were 
not  enough.  The  gods  hastened  to  invent  the  belief 
that  the  War  had  been  fought  for  the  sake  of  business. 
They  not  only  produced  with  a  flourish  the  profiteer,  but 
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they  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  spirit  of  nations  the 
ideal  that  moves  the  profiteer.  "  What  this  old  world 
wants  now,"  they  said,  "  is  more  and  better  business. 
Otherwise,"  they  added  with  a  reverent  intonation, 
"  our  dead  have  died  in  vain." 

To  drive  home  this  splendid  vision  they  aeveloped  a 
new  creed  so  startling-  that  it  was  almost  certain  to 
succeed,  except  for  one  thing-  which  they  had  forgotten. 
They  endeavoured  to  persuade  mankind  that  they  were, 
.in  fact,  the  gods  of  the  market-place — two  in  one. 
"Now,"  they  said,  "Business  as  Usual." 

But  they  had  forgotten  one  thing,  as  we  said,  that 
singing  god  whose  immortal  voice  Mr.  Kipling  had 
once  heard.  They  forgot  that  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  in 
the  Pit,  when  Childe  Roland  finds  the  Dark  Tower, 

"  Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 

And  blew,  '  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.' 

Mr.  Kipling  had  heard  the  echoes  of  that  horn.  They 
brought  him  forward  as  an  eye-witness  to  prove  that, 
if  such  a  horn  there  was,  its  horn-music  was  their  own, 

"And  the  Gods  of  the  Copybook  Headings,  I  notice, 
outlast  them  all." 

But  they  went  too  far.  The  Gods  of  the  Market- 
place answer  merely  by  reminding  their  rivals  and  Mr. 
Kipling  of  that  night  when  Gunga  prayed  in  vain  for 
the  destruction  of  the  hopes  and  the  heart  of  man.  And 
in  their  despite  the  young  Kipling's  own  young  god  of 
love  sings  in  their  debased  and  cowering  faces  the  mes- 
sage of  impending  doom — 

' '  When  half-gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  public  and 
through  the  Press  in  connection  with  the  necessity  for 
providing  houses  immediately,  and  various  housing 
schemes,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  practically  all  and 
sundry  has  been  adversely  commented  upon. 

Few,  however,  seem  to  see  that  one  of  the  main 
points — apart  from  the  excessively  high  cost  of  build- 
ing at  the  present  moment — is  the  absolutely  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  conditions  which  the  Government  has 
laid  down.  I  will  give  you  just  one  instance — take  the 
case  of  a  concern  I  am  interested  in. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  build  about  .200  houses  for 
some  time  past,  and  as  the  cost  of  building  is  so  exceed- 
ingly high,  and  the  Government  have  held  out  hopes  of 
what  they  are  going  to  do  to  assist  such  building,  we 
have  been  waiting  to  know  the  exact  position  which 
the  Government  intended  to  take  up  in  the  mat- 
ter. Various  orders  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  think  we  now  know  what  is  intended. 

It  appears  that  if  any  business  undertaking  wishes  to 
receive  help  from  the  Government,  it  must  form  a 
Public  Utility  Company,  and  an  essential  condition  of 
such  a  scheme  is  that  the  houses  are  not  to  be  ear- 
marked for  occupation  by  tenants  employed  at  any  par- 
ticular works,  but  that  such  tenants  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  take  employment  under  any  employer  that  they 
choose,  and  not  be  liable  to  eviction. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  in  any  such  building  scheme 
undertaken  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  in  no  sense 
proposing  to  go  into  it  with  a  view  to  making  a  profit 
or  even  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  I  can  see  at  the  moment,  we  are  strongly 
under  the  impression  that  we  shall  never  see  any  in- 
terest whatever  on  our  money,  or  get  our  capital  back  — 
t lint  is  to  say,  the  latter  may  eventually  be  repaid,  after 
a  very  long  period  of  years,  but  in  the  meantime  tin- 
loss  in  interest  thereon  will  have  much  more  than 
equalled  our  original  capital  outlay. 

The  Utility  Scheme  is  based  on  the  fac  t  that  the 
Government,  amongst  other  things,  will  as  loan  on 
first  mortgage  at  interest,  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  land  and  houses,  we  that  is  the  private  undertak- 
ing— will  have  to  find  the  remaining  25    per  cent,  of 


such  cost  plus  any  other  capital  necessary  to  carry  on 
owing  to  economic  rents  being  unobtainable. 

Our  case  is  that  we  want  the  houses  for  our  own 
workmen,  to  enable  our  output  to  be  not  only  main- 
tained, but  increased.  We  are  near  a  town  and  the 
houses  will  have  to  be  built  near  that  town ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  district  where  there  are  several  other  works, 
and  also  four  or  five  other  collieries,  at  any  of  which  the 
men  could  work  at  will.  In  such  circumstances  is  it  not 
an  absurdity  that  we  should  be  debarred  from  any 
right  of  keeping  the  whole  of  these  houses  in  perpetuity 
for  our  own  workmen  ?  Can  you  see  any  reason  why 
private  individuals  should  find  large  sums  of  money, 
and  be  put  to  a  very  great  amount  of  trouble  in  building 
and  managing  houses  without  any  prospect  of  a  return 
on  their  money,  or  indeed  of  obtaining  their  money  back 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public? 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  were  on  the  point  of 
making  arrangements  to  form  a  Utility  Company  and 
commence  building  at  once,  when  my  attention  was 
again  drawn  to  this  point,  and  1  have  now  decided  that 
under  such  perfectly  unreasonable  circumstances,  we 
w  ill  not  build  unless  the  condition  is  w  ithdrawn,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  reasonable  minded  man  can  take  any 
exception  to  our  attitude. 

Without  publishing  names  or  any  particulars  which 
would  enable  identification,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
any  use  you  like  of  the  foregoing  information.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  brilliant  example  of  "  how  not  to  do 
it." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Colliery  Manager. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  also  to  protest  against  the 
monstrous  proposal  to  divide  up  England  into  provin- 
cial legislatures  which  is  now  being  engineered?  The 
object  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  destroy  Eng- 
land's individuality  as  a- nation  that  she  may  be  more 
easily  exploited  by  the  hordes  of  non-Englishmen  who 
have  been  scrambling  for  Jobs  through  the  war  at  Eng- 
land's expense. 

The  real  object  of  the  "Home  Rule  All  Round" 
movement  has  always  been  the  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion of  England.  First,  it  was  proposed  that  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  should  have  national  parliaments, 
but  England  should  continue  to  be  governed  by  an 
Imperial  Parliament;  in  other  words,  by  Scots,  Welsh, 
and  Irish  members.  Now  a  cleverer  and  more  treach- 
erous scheme  is  put  forward  to  divide  England,  revive 
the  Heptarchy,  encourage  national  feeling  in  the  smaller 
nationalities,  and  destroy  it  in  England. 

I  would  appeal  most  earnestly  to  Englishmen  and 
women  to  unite  together  against  this  most  real  and 
serious  menace  to  the  integrity  of  their  country.  They 
w  ill  make  the  greatest  mistake,  if  they  think  it  is  a  mere 
academic  movement,  not  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics. 

Whether  Devolution  or  Federation  is  in  itself  desir- 
able for  these  small  islands  seems  to  me  doubtful;  but 
if  national  parliaments  are  to  be  established  in  Scotland 
and  Wales,  England  too  must  have  her  National  Par- 
liament and  power  to  settle  her  own  affairs  without  the 
continual  interference  for  interested  purposes  of  the 
"  Celtic  fringe." 

Yours  truly, 

CO. 

PAYMENT  ON  RESULTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,-  With  reference  to  "  Payment  on  Results  "  in 
to-day's  issue  of  THE  SATURDAY  Review.  Payment 
by  results  is  undoubtedly  the  best  all-round  method, 
and  the  fairest  system  is  the  premium  system,  i.e., 
piece-work  without  penalty,  whereby  the  workman  can- 
not receive  less  than  his  day's  wage. 

As  a  rule,  prices  being  fairly  fixed,  it  is  found  that 
B  workman  can  easily  cam  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  his 
daily  wage.  In  cases  where  a  man  does  not  earn  his 
daily  wage  frequently,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
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he  is  either  an  inefficient  workman,  or  that  he  wastes 
his  time. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  fixing  of  prices,  fair 
to  employer  and  employed ;  easier  when  repeat  work  is 
undertaken  than  when  the  character  of  the  work  is 
constantly  changing. 

Also  when  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  prices  have 
to  be  revised — careful  inspection  is  required  to  ensure 
work  is  up  to  standard. 

But  as  the  greater  the  workman's  output  of  work, 
the  more  money  he  earns,  general  supervision  will  not 
be  so  much  wanted  to  prevent  him  wasting  his  time, 
as  when  engaged  for  a  daily  wage,  which  is  an  incen- 
tive to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  the  day's  pay. 

If,  in  addition,  means  can  be  devised  for  employed 
to  become  shareholders  in  the  business,  so  much  the 
better,  as  that  would  be  another  inducement  to  increase 
production. 

To  induce  men  to  do  their  best,  they  must  perceive 
quite  clearly,  that  by  exerting  themselves  there  is  an 
opportunity  offered  them  to  earn  more  money  for 
themselves. 

In  addition,  to  render  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  more  attractive,  much  might  be  done  by  way  of 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  take 
their  meals,  rest,  etc.,  in  some  places. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W  .H.  B.  Graham. 
14,  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W.  5, 
25th  October,  1919. 

"  JACKY"  FISHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  in  your  Notes  of  the  week  of 
18th  October,  I  don't  think  you  do  "  Jacky  "  Fisher 
justice  when  you  suggest  that  his  policy  was  to  destroy 
the  German  Fleet,  in  1907  or  1909,  "without  any  pro- 
vocation "  on  its  part. 

But  surely  the  building  of  it  was  a  "provocation," 
and  meant  to  be  such,  and  was  actually  so  stated,  in 
other  words,  in  the  preamble  of  the  German  Navv 
Bill? 

Whether  "the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  would 
have  been  against  us,"  had  we  done  so,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

As  at  that  time  all  Europe  was  groaning  under  the 
increasing  menace  of  German  armaments,  I  venture  to 
think  we  should  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of 
Europe.  But,  of  course,  we  should  have  had  our  own 
Lib.-Lab.  parties  against  us. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  H.  G.  Reid  (Colonel). 

PAPAL  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  your  comment  on  Papal 
Policy  with  much  interest,  I  crave  the  hospitality  of 
your  columns  to  illustrate  its  guiding  principle  known 
as  the  Doctrine  of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  The  framers 
of  that  doctrine  were  faced  with  two  main  difficulties; 
first,  the  Immaculate  Conception  doctrine  had  fallen 
quite  flat,  for  it  had  not  prevented  the  loss  of  the  Papal 
States,  as  it  was  hoped  would  happen;  second,  the 
obvious  joy  over  that  loss  had  proved  to  the  most 
obscurantist  of  ultramontanes  that  an  election  egg  was 
as  attar  of  roses  compared  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Papacy.  They  determined  therefore  on  an  ex-cathedra 
utterance  which,  while  it  should  be  the  last,  would  be 
so  worded  as  to  include  all  pos^iMe  future  ones 
as  well  as  the  past,  of  course,  and  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  the  vagueness  of  its  formula.  In 
the  Council  itself  a  further  cloak  was  provided  both  by 
its  purposely  abortive  discussions,  and  by  the  resultant 
formula  being  thus  apparently  nothing  more  than  the 
mountain  bringing  forth  a  mouse,  the  world  stoge-nlay 
being  intended  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
last  effort  of  a  moribund  and  disunited  Papacy.  The 
formula  is  usually  given  thus  : — The  Pope,  when  he 
speaks  ex  cathedra^  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility 
which  the  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church  should  be 
endowed  with  for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  and 


morals.  "The  Pope"  means  the  camarilla  which  for 
the  time  being  controls  the  machinery  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  "  He  speaks  ex  cathedra1  "  means  that  his 
utterances  must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  the  Laws 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  are  the  only  laws  recognised 
by  the  Papacy.  "Infallibility"  means  that  (ex  cathe- 
dra formulae  being  extinct)  the  utterances  of  the  Pope 
must  become  ipso  facto  the  law  for  the  whole  world, 
but  naturally  he  will  bargain  with  any  country  for  as 
much  or  as  little  as  it  can  be  cozened  into  making  of 
legal  effect,  since  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  every- 
thing in  such  matters.  This  is  in  practice  an  inestim- 
able advantage,  since  they  possess  as  law  all  the  attri- 
butes of  an  ex  cathedra  formula  without  its  fatal  defect 
of  being  unchangeable.  The  last  few  words  of  the 
formula  are  seen  best  when  divided  into  two  parts. 
"  Defining  doctrine  "  means  that  the  only  way  for  these 
utterances  (vulgo,  "the  intentions  of  the  Pope")  to 
become  the  law  is  for  the  Papal  Policy  to  consist  in 
dealing  only  with  Governments.  No  doubt  the  inspira- 
tion came  from  recalling  the  method  whereby  the 
Jesuits  founded  Paraguay.  "Faith  and  morals" 
means  that  the  Papacy  has  been  given  absolute  control 
over  all  persons  in  this  world,  without  distinction  of 
age,  sex,  nationality,  race  or  creed,  from  the  hour  of 
birth  to  that  of  death,  and  for  as  long  both  before  and 
after  those  times  as  may  seem  necessary  in  order  to  use 
this  autocratic  power  to  the  utmost  over  each  one  by 
thus  including  his  ancestors  as  well  as  his  posterity  to 
the  Nth  generation. 

That  the  sum-total  of  these  definitions  accurately 
represents  this  doctrine  in  practice  is  known  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  Secret  History  of  Europe  of  the 
last  ninety  years  or  so,  beginning  with  the  time  when 
the  Papacy  was  still  wallowing  in  its  Slough  of  Despond 
during  the  post-Napoleonic  era. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Von  Dembinski. 

94,  Barrowgate  Road, 

Chiswick,  London,  W.  4, 
25th  October,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
protesting  against  the  attitude  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view re  the  question  of  what  might  be  broadly  termed 
"Catholic  politics."  As  Roman  politics  are  irreconcil- 
ably antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire 
in  every  part,  without  exception,  it  is  time  for  every 
lover  of  his  country  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  inquire  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  this 
unmistakable  and  unconcealed  enmity.  To  start  with, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  a  branch  of  Christianity  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
politics.  Unless  this  point  is  emphasised  and  con- 
tinuallv  kept  in  mind,  a  red  herring  is  certain  to  be 
skilfully  put  down  to  draw  inquiry  off  the  track.  To 
accuse  those  who  see  through  the  whole  game  of 
Roman  Catholic  "politics"  of  religious  intolerance  and 
fanatical  bigotry  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd,  for  the 
present  writer  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
could  adduce  overwhelming  evidence  to  bear  out  the 
contention  that  Roman  Catholic  politics  are  deliberately 
and  intentionallv  hostile  to  the  British  Empire. 

Take  Australia.  I  remember  talking  to  one  of  the 
prominent  statesmen  of  that  Dominion  a  year  or  two 
ago  on  this  point,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
stating  that  Roman  Catholic  politics  kept  what  is  per- 
sistently called  "  the  Irish  Question  "  in  a  constant  fer- 
ment. No  attempt  whatever  was  made  by  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  allay  discontent.  The  "wrongs"  of  Ire- 
land were  perpetuallv  brought  in  with  a  cunning  and  a 
persistence  that  would  have  settled  the  whole  question, 
if  this  energy  had  been  directed  in  another  direction. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  story  in  Ireland,  and  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  Empire.  Now  suppose  we  ask, 
dispassionately — Why  is  this?  and  who  is  responsible 
for  this  diabolical  and  never-ceasing  campaign?  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  Roman  Catholic  Headquarters 
in  Rome.  If  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Vatican  politics 
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— which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith  as  a  branch  of  Christianity — the 
Irish  Question  would  die  a  natural  death  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  But  as  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
politicals  are  allowed  to  abuse  and  flagrantly  trade  upon 
the  generous  freedom  of  the  Empire,  for  worldly  ends 
which  are  as  far  apart  from  religion  as  the  poles  are 
asunder,  so  long  will  the  Irish  Question  be  prevented 
from  healing,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  politicians, 
who  mean  well  but  dare  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  pro- 
blem, completely  frustrated. 
I  enclose  my  card  and  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Politician. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  letter  in  your  issue  of  9th  August  from 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade,  is  so  gratuitously  offensive  and 
ignorant  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  educated  Eng- 
lishman should  deem  it  worthy  of  notice,  but  as  it  has 
elicited  the  masterly  and  exquisitely  good-tempered  re- 
ply in  your  issue  of  nth  inst. ,  of  the  writer  who 
chooses  to  remain  anonymous,  it  is  undeniable  that  you 
have  done  valuable  international  service  by  allowing 
Mr.  Wade  to  figure  as  a  horrid  example.  Perhaps  the 
brightest  thing  your  delightful  correspondent  says,  is 
that  you  must  have  "  thoroughly  enjoyed  "  giving  Mr. 
Wade  this  advertisement! 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  matters  bearing  upon 
the  relations  between  England  and  America  brought 
about  by  the  war,  which  have  riot  yet  been  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence,  interesting  as  that  correspond- 
ence is. 

The  most  serious  is  the  fact  that  President  Wilson 
was  allowed  by  our  "  Representatives  "  in  Paris  to 
divert  their  attention  from  the  business  for  which  they 
were  appointed — namely — to  impose  a  prompt  and 
crushing  peace  upon  the  Hun  Allies,  and  to  take  pre- 
cautions to  make  that  peace  permanently  secure.  In- 
stead of  that,  our  people  seemed  to  fall  under  a  sort  of 
spell,  and  wasted  four  months  in  chasing  an  ignis 
fatuus,  during  which  period  our  enemies — that  is  the 
enemies  of  mankind — were  enabled  to  recover  much  of 
their  moral,  and  to  make  progress  in  recuperative  meas- 
ures of  all  kinds,  inasmuch  that  at  this  moment  we  do 
not  really  know  how  many  men  Germany  could  put  into 
the  field  within  a  few  days,  but  we  do  know  that  every 
German  has  had  a  soldier  training,  and  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  Germany  under  present  conditions  to  set  in 
motion  an  army  of  millions  than  it  was  for  her  to  raise 
under  more  severe  restrictions  the  comparatively  small 
force  which  overthrew  Napoleon  at  Leipzig.  For  this 
we  may  thank  America  in  the  person  of  her  Arch- 
Idealist,  and  it  now  appears  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  not 
the  backing  of  either  of  the  American  Legislative 
Houses,  and  so  is  unable  to  pay  the  price  of  our 
obsequiousness. 

This  very  morning  reservations  to  the  Peace  Treatv 
are  announced  which  practically  release  America  from 
any  obligation  under  the  fantastic  League  of  Nations. 
It  will  be  seen  in  due  course  that  this  delay  will  have 
wrecked  civilisation.  Instead  of  the  nature  which  Mr. 
Wade  atributes  to  us,  we  are  so  "gentlemanly  "  that 
we  shall  never  know  when  to  prohibit  Germany  from 
building  aeroplanes,  for  instance,  for  "  commercial  " 
purposes,  and  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that, 
if  she  had  enough  of  them,  and  thought  she  had  an 
opportunity,  she  would  refrain  from  suddenly  sending 
up  some  thousands  filled  with  the  latest  high  explosives 
and  destroying  London.  No  principle,  no  respect  for 
moral  law,  no  love  of  humanity,  no  repentance  for  the 
most  frightful  (rimes  in  history  would  keep  her  back 
from  doing  this,  if  and  when  she  gets  a  chance. 

What  is  Mr.  Wade's  object  in  writing  his  letter?  Is 
is  to  promote  friendly  feeling  between  the  United 
States  ;iih1  Great  Britain?  He  actually  seems  to  de- 
precate this.  He  gives  us  such  a  character  that  he  can 
hardly  desire  a  closer  association.  America  swallowed 
years  of  deliberate  insults  and  intrigues  from  Germany, 
and  saw  that  we  had  successfully  made  France  the  im- 
pregnable bulwark-  for  lhr  world — including  America 


at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of  British  lives,  before  she 
came  into  the  lists.  We  had  got  Goliath  down.  Mr. 
Wade  claims  the  victory  for  America,  because  she 
handed  us  the  sword  with  which  to  decapitate  him. 
What  does  Mr.  Wade  believe  the  position  of  his  coun- 
try would  have  been,  had  Germany  "  dictated  terms  of 
peace  in  London?"  Has  he  not  seen  the  little  book 
written  by  an  American  expert,  published  by  Major 
Putnam — '  America  Fallen' — and  is  he  unaware  that 
the  policy  therein  advocated,  the  purchase  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas  for  25  million  dollars,  was  promptly  car- 
ried out  for  dear  life  by  his  Government? 

We  are  supposed  to  owe  America  one  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling.  Do  we  really  owe  it  morally?  How 
was  the  money  expended,  except  in  saving  America 
herself  from  ultimate  ruin?  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  judgment  of  a  man  who  in  the  President's  position, 
cables  the  Kaiser,  on  27th  January,  191 5,  "  On  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  I 
have  pleasure  to  extend  to  your  Majesty  cordial  felici- 
tations on  the  anniversary  of  your  birth  as  well  as  my 
own  good  wishes  for  your  welfare."  What  a  blessing 
to  the  world  the  Kaiser's  birth  has  been  !  His  "  wel- 
fare "  at  the  time  could  but  have  meant  his  success  in 
the  war,  and  fifty  thousand  British  lives  had  then 
already  been  sacrificed  to  stem  the  tide  of  world-devour- 
ing devilry. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  President  of  a  nominally 
friendly  State,  who  announced  subsequently  that  to  him 
it  was  "  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  aims  of  the 
belligerents,"  and  who  invited  us  to  "  make  peace  with- 
out victory?  " 

But,  who  are  the  Americans?  The  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower  were  Dutch  and  English.  I  have  nevci- 
heard  that  any  of  them  ever  wedded  the  indigenous  In- 
dians. Has  the  mere  change  of  habitat  changed  also 
the  racial  qualities  of  those  brave  and  conscientious 
people?  The  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  now  in- 
habiting the  States  comprise  vast  numbers  of  many  dif- 
ferent European  nations,  and  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion were  Europe's  offscourings.  From  that  point 
of  view  America  is  the  most  colossal  cesspool  on  earth. 
But  Mr.  Wade  claims  that  his  own  ancestors  were  Eng- 
lish. He  deprecates  the  "  egotistical  "  attitude  of  the 
English,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  broadening  and 
civilising  influences  of  a  vast  new  continent  unham- 
pered by  centuries  of  polite  international  tradition. 
This  is  really  funny.  It  is,  then,  the  breadth  of  the 
continent,  and  the  absence  of  politeness  which  have 
evolved  a  being  who  condemns  "  egotism,"  calls  his 
ancestors  "  fat-witted  "  and  asserts  the  "  tremendous 
superiority"  of  his  new  so-called  nation."  I  again  ask, 
what  is  that  nation  ?  If  an  egg  hatched  by  the  mother- 
ing qualities  of  the  broad  continent,  it  is  very  like  that 
of  the  courteous  curate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Crouch  Batchelor. 

10,  Wetherby  Terrace,  S.W. 
23rd  October,  1919. 

BULWER  LYTTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — An  attack  on  Lytton  and  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Frost's  defence  of  him  show,  at  least,  that  he  is  not  quite 
forgotten  among  his  own  people.  He  has  never  been 
forgotten  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  he  is  better  known  than  any  Brjtish  novelist  ex- 
cept Scott.  Even  in  his  own  country  he  has  remained 
a  prophet  to  a  faithful  few ;  though  not  all  of  them 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Frost  and  Canon  Benham  that 
any  one  of  his  novels  is  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. For,  in  fact,  Lytton  never  quite  realized  his 
own  ideals.  Most  English  novelists  deal  with  the  sur- 
face of  life.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope,  with 
his  "gossiping  Bishops,"  aimed  rather  low,  and 
achieved  their  aim;  and  so  do  the  feminine  novelists 
who  deal  with  the  questions'  of  etiquette  which  agitate 
the  Yicarage  and  the  genteel  suburb.  But  Lytton  was 
constantly  striving — to  use  his  own  words — for  "  some 
end  from  this-  low  world  afar";  and  so  he  "  strayed, 
bul  tow ards  a  star. 
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He  shrank  from  no  heights  or  depths,  not  even  from 
the  problem  of  the  Lost  Soul.  Pusey  faced  this  ques- 
tion in  his  "What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment," and  in  his  sermon  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Lytton,  from  his  point  of  view,  treated  the 
subject  with  equal  courage  and  insight,  in  the  '  Strange 
Story.'  There  is  too  much  Blue  Fire  and  Stage 
Thunder  in  the  book,  but  the  author  was  bound  to  use 
some  supernatural  machinery,  as  he  was  trying  to  lay 
bare  things  invisible  to  the  natural  eye.  The  soul  of 
the  decaying  sinner  is  seen  as  a  silvery  spark  ;  the  in- 
tellect is  a  pale  azure  light ;  and  a  reddish  light  denotes 
the  principle  of  animal  life.  As  the  body  decays,  the 
red  light  grows  fainter ;  the  azure  light  becomes  con- 
fused and  irregular;  but  the  silvery  spark  remains  un- 
altered ;  it  is  indestructible;  "those  who  look  from 
without  can  only  dimly  guess  what  passes  within  the 
precincts,  abandoned  to  powers  whose  very  nature  we 
shrink  to  contemplate.  This  man,  whom  thou  pitiest, 
is  not  yet  everlastingly  consigned  to  the  fiends,  be- 
cause his  soul  still  struggles  against  them.  The  In- 
tellect, armed  by  the  passions,  has  besieged  and  op- 
pressed the  soul ;  but  the  soul  has  never  ceased  to  re- 
pine and  to  repent."  The  soul  of  this  dying  man  is 
awed  by  the  account  it  must  render,  but  dreads  as  the 
direct  calamity  a  renewal  of  the  years  below  ;  for  it  has 
a  hope  for  mercy  in  the  remorse  which  the  mind  vainly 
struggles  to  quell.  In  the  end,  the  mind  storms  the 
soul  in  some  terrible  war  of  passion  and  desire,  and  the 
silvery  spark,  in  terror  at  its  own  weakness,  suddenly 
departs  into  space.  The  red  light  of  animal  life  and 
the  azure  light  on  Intellect  grow  stronger,  and  the  man 
recovers,  without  a  soul. 

Has  it  ever  been  explained  how  Lytton  got  the  idea 
of  the  Dweller  on  the  Threshold?  He  simply  says  in 
a  note  in  '  Zanoni,'  that  it  means  Fear,  or  the  Forces 
of  Nature.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  some  Neo- 
Platonist  writer.  Lytton 's  favourite  studies  were  the 
remains  of  the  Philosophies  of  Iamblichus  and  Plot- 
inus.  He  brought  little  learning  away  from  school 
or  college,  but  afterwards  set  himself  resolutely  to  be- 
come a  scholar.  His  way  was  Eugene  Aram's  way. 
He  translated  a  passage  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author  into 
English,  and  afterwards  turned  it  back  into  the  original 
language ;  and  so,  as  he  says,  he  learned  to  write  really 
good  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  though  he  never  achieved 
verse.  He  became  able  to  master  the  crabbed  Greek 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  as  well  as  the  classical  writers. 
He  was  suspected  of  a  vain  display  of  learning,  owing 
to  his  habit  of  heading  his  chapters  with  quotations 
from  Greek  authors ;  but  these  studies  were  a  part  of 
his  life. 

Father  Benson  introduces  a  Watcher  on  the  Thres- 
hold into  one  of  his  books,  and  says  distinctly  that  it  is 
Satan.  Lytton  treats  his  Dweller,  of  the  Intolerable 
Eyes,  as  feminine.  The  haunted  artist  in  '  Zanoni  ' 
sees  this  Being  only  when  he  is  putting  out  his  greatest 
energies  ;  but  it  is  his  intense  desire  to  struggle  against 
her  that  causes  him  to  do  his  highest  work.  The 
Philosopher  tells  him  :  "  All  we,  the  highest  and  w  isest 
who  have  pas-ed  beyond  the  Threshold,  have  had  as 
our  first  fearful  task  to  master  and  subdue  its  appalling 
guardian.  Know  that  thou  canst  deliver  thyself  from 
the  livid  eyes ;  dread  them  most  when  thou  beholde?t 
them  not." 

George  Borrow  imagined  something  of  the  kind  in 
his  Spirit  of  the  Dark  Hour: — "  How  dost  thou  know- 
that  this  dark  principle  is  not  thy  best  friend  ;  that  it  is 
not  that  which  tempers  the  whole  mass  of  thy  corrup- 
tion? It  mav  be,  for  what  thou  know  est,  the  mother 
of  w  isdom  and  of  great  works.  It  is  the  dread  of  the 
horror  of  the  night  that  makes  the  Pilgrim  hasten  on 
his  way." 

Lytton  was  not  always  on  the  heights.  He  had  his 
flippancies  and  affectations,  and  they  made  him  the  butr 
of  Thackeray,  who  was  not  without  affectations  of  his 
pwn.  A  good  deal  of  Lytton 's  foppishness  was  poured 
out  into  his  early  nove'  '  Polham,'  which  shocked  his 
mother.  "  Child,"  she  wrote,  "  it  is  not  worthy  of 
you."  There  is  one  very  unpleasant  touch,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Pelham's  mother,  and  the  complaisant  hus- 
band and  the  friend  who  came  to  dinner  twice  a  week. 


But,  of  course,  there  is  not  the  faintest  reference  to 
Lytton's  own  mother;  and  he  was  always  a  good  and 
affectionate  son. 

There  are  some  quaint  half-prophecies  in  '  The  Com- 
ing Race,'  about  human  flying  and  other  things.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  seemed  as  improbable  that  man  would  be- 
come an  aviator  as  that  America  would  ever  be  a  Dry 
State.  The  American  who  describes  '  The  Coming 
Race,'  is  troubled  to  find  that  the  Vril-ya  are  total  ab- 
stainers. He  says,  "  I  felt  how  much  I  should  have 
liked  at  that  moment  to  brighten  my  wits  by  a  good 
glass  of  whisky  and  water." 

Lytton  has  other  prophetic  utterances,  such  as  the 
account,  in  '  Kenelm  Chillingly,'  of  the  opportunist  Pa 
trician  Politician,  who  was  to  arise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Old  Order,  "  There  was  nothing  servile  in  his  nature, 
and  though  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  bribe  electors, 
no  money  would  have  bought  himself.  His  one  mas- 
ter-passion was  the  desire  of  power.  He  sneered  at 
patriotism  as  a  worn-out  prejudice  ;  he  did  not  want  to 
serve  his  country,  but  to  rule  it.  He  did  not  want  to 
raise  mankind,  but  to  rise  himself.  He  was  therefore 
unscrupulous,  as  hungerers  after  power  for  itself  too 
often  are.  Yet,  if  he  got  power,  he  would  probably 
use  it  well,  from  the  clearness  and  strength  of  his 
mental  perceptions.  A  man  who  sneers  at  everything 
that  is  called  lofty,  but  would  do  nothing  he  thinks 
mean.  An  intellect,  keen,  strong,  unscrupulous, 
dauntless;  all  cleverness  and  no  genius.  His  confi- 
dence in  himself  is  so  thorough,  that  it  infects  everyone 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact."  And  this  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  before  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was 
born. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Re  your  Editorial  Note  under  letter  in  your 
issue  of  October  n  about  Bulwer  Lytton,  you  say  that 
it  was  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter that  the  novelist  should  have  been  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Does  a  famous  man's  private  life  absolutely  dominate 
his  public  career?    If  so,  then  what  about  Lord  Nelson? 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Edwards. 

Eden  House,  Crieff. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturdav  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  in  the  papers  that  in  a  short  time  many 
thousands  of  girls  will  be  released  from  work,  and  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  places  for  them,  which  like 
other  problems  will  probably  mean  an  increase  of  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer.  Would  it  not  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  if  a  few  thousands  of  their  numbers  could  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  domestic  service,  not  (as  in  the 
present  casual  way)  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
rest  of  their  time  (including  evenings)  spent  in  doubt- 
ful amusements  free  from  any  control. 

There  are  numbers  of  places  open  and  waiting  for 
them,  where  they  would  be  comfortably  housed,  well 
fed,  and  receiving  good  wages  as  in  the  happy  days  of 
the  "  old  world,"  where  there  was  rest,  contentment 
and  civility. 

The  "  new  world  "  that  we  hear  so  much  about  seems 
to  consist  of  idleness,  incivility,  and  hatred  between 
classes,  and  a  hopeless  desire  of  equality  which  can 
never  be,  besides  a  free  hand  given  to  agitators  who  are 
gaining  their  livelihood  by  deceiving  the  people,  and 
the  whole  condition  may  be  summed  up  as  a  chaotic  and 
confused  upheaval. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  C.  W. 

TRUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  Your  review  of  Sir  Charles  Walston's  book 

"  Truth  "  was  fine,  and  your  correspondent  "P.  Pilot" 
has  said  in  his  letter  of  October  11,  exactly  what  I 
think,  but  would  have  been  unable  to  express,  had  he 
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not  put  my  thoughts  into  words.  May  I  support  his 
opinion  that  our  besetting  national  vice  is  self-decep- 
tion, by  drawing  attention  to  two  instances  that  have 
come  to  light  recently?  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
M.P.,  that  prince  of  self-deceived  idealists,  advocates 
partnership  between  employed  and  employer  as  the 
solution  for  strikes.  Yet  under  his  very  nose  he 
refuses  to  see  the  widespread  strike  that  lately  took 
place  in  the  Co-operative  Societies'  shops  and  ware- 
houses in  the  North  of  England.  What  better  proof 
can  there  be  that  idealism  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  lines 
is  an  empty  sham,  for  surely  a  working  men's  co- 
operative society  is  partnership  between  employer  and 
employed  in  the  best  circumstances?  Lord  R.  Cecil's 
lovely  and  unpractical  idealism  unfits  him  to  be  a 
political  leader  where  hard  facts  have  to  be  faced  and 
swallowed. 

Then  Lord  Haldane,  the  philosopher.  He  either 
was  deceived,  and  he  wishes  us  to  think  he  was  not, 
as  to  the  possible,  and  even  probable,  victory  of  the 
German  war  party  in  favour  of  a  war,  or  he  deceived 
himself  and  thereby  deceived  us.  And  these  are  our 
leading  statesmen  !  Mental  honesty  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties most  needed  for  after-war  "  reconstruction."  Yet 
our  system  of  education  is  based  on  self-deception  !  !  ! 
Yours  obediently, 

W.  T.  Richardson. 

PAN  BRITANNICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  shock  and  the  shame  of  the  rail- 
way strike  are  crystallising  in  men's  minds,  a  remark 
in  one  of  your  "  Notes  of  the  Week  "  should  ring 
appositely  :  you  say  (as  you  have  repeatedly  stated) 
that  "  class  hatred  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  industrial 
unrest,"  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  correct,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  egregious  77?isleaders  of  the  men  are  concerned. 
As  for  the  men  themselves,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  were  just  sheep,  loyal,  largely  through  a 
funded  interest,  to  their  self-constituted  shepherd. 
These  same  sheep,  as  further  pointed  out  in  your  corre- 
spondent "  C.A.'s  "  letter  of  the  same  date,  having 
got  "  all  thev  demanded  under  another  name,"  are 
therebv  for  the  moment  penned ;  but  the  shepherds  are 
at  large,  and  at  liberty  to  work  further  damnation.  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  a  Government,  whose  face 
has  been  saved  bv  the  exploited  patriotism  of  the  com- 
munity should  in  return  see  to  it  that  such  conspirators 
are  now  muzzled,  and  so  rendered  innocuous  till  further 
orders?  The  Prime  Minister  has  had  a  taste  of  his 
own  "  rare  and  refreshing  fruit,"  and  doesn't  seem  to 
like  its  flavour.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  tree 
mav  now  fall  to  his  axe,  and  that  the  country  may  thus 
enjov  a  little  of  that  peace  which  has  surely  been 
earned,  not  indeed  by  Messrs.  Smillie,  Thomas  and 
Co.,  but  bv  the  million  of  braver  souls  "  gone  west 
to  secure  it? 

Faithfully  vours, 

M.  B. 

20th  October,  i9iq. 

UNDERGROUND  OWNERSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir. — Your  interesting  notes  in  a  recent  Satur- 
day Review,  upon  mining  rents,  or  royalties,  leave  one 
uncertain  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  surface  ownership 
of  land  entitles  the  owner  to  all  the  benefits  of  that 
which  lies  beneath.  There  is  a  wide  feeling  that  pri- 
vate ownership  in  land,  which  can  still  be  purchased  in 
England  at  a  lower  price  per  square  yard  than  the 
tweed  of  which  my  coat  is  made — does  not  really  carry 
the  rights  of  possession  downwards  also.  If  so,  how 
far?  And  if  it  is  so,  how  is  it  that  the  ground  land- 
lords of  London  do  not  exact  a  rent  for  the  user  of  every 
yard  of  Tube  Railway  which  runs  beneath  the  surface 
on  which  their  leasehold  tenements  stand? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Landfear  Lucas. 

[Of i  Piccadilly,  W, 


REVIEWS 

LADY  DOLLY  ONCE  MORE. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  By] 
Ralph  Nevill.    Methuen.     18s.  net. 

FILIAL  piety  and  a  practised  pen  have  set  the] 
coping  stone  on  the  arch  of  Lady  Dorothy! 
Nevill's  famous  life.  Famous  it  was  in  the  sense  that! 
Lady  Dorothy  was  one  of  the  most  graceful,  popular,! 
and  powerful  personages  in  a  world  that  has  passedJ 
never  to  return.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  on 
Walpole,  a  family  that  together  with  the  Townshends 
almost  filled  the  stage  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  curious  how  these  two  great  Norfolk  families,  near 
neighbours  and  relatives  by  marriage,  have  faded! 
away,  Lord  Orford  and  General  Townshend  being  the 
only  representatives  who  can  be  said  to  be  noti  omnibus  A 
Lady  Dorothy's  father,  Lord  Orford,  was  a  Tory  peer 
of  the  extreme  Anti-cant  school.  Being  invited  to 
become  President  of  the  Norwich  Bible  Society,  he 
answered  :  "  I  have  long  been  addicted  to  the  Gaming 
Table.  I  have  lately  taken  to  the  Turf.  I  fear  I 
frequently  blaspheme.  But  I  have  never  distributed 
religious  tracts.  All  this  was  known  to  you  and  your 
Society.  Notwithstanding  which  you  think  me  a  fit 
.person  to  be  your  President.  God  forgive  your  hypo- 
crisy." Lord  Orford  ought  to  have  said  snobbery. 
The  daughter  of  such  a  sire  was  certain  to  take  origi- 
nal and  unconventional  views  of  men  and  things.  So 
we  find  that  though  a  Tory,  of  comically  simple  views, 
Lady  Dorothy's  house  and  heart  were  open  to  all  who 
produced  the  passport  of  brains.  While  denouncing 
Radicals  as  rascals,  she  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
John  Burns.  All  the  interesting  persons  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  pass  through  Mr.  Nevill's 
pages,  and  many,  of  course,  who  are  clever,  but  not 
interesting.  We  can  only  within  our  limits  pick  out 
one  or  two. 

The  interest  of  Disraeli's  character  and  career  seems 
to  grow,  like  Bonaparte's,  and  bids  fair  to  be  perennial. 
The  great  adventurer  was  very  intimate  with  Lady 
Dorothy,  and  when  he  came  to  Grosvenor  Gate  after 
his  marriage,  lived  opposite  to  her.  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill 
is  too  young  to  have  any  personal  reminiscence  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the  pages  de- 
voted to  the  statesman  are  faithful  repetition  of  what 
his  mother  told  him.  It  appears  that  Disraeli  was, 
throughout  life,  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  depression 
on  two  subjects,  the  prejudice  against  his  Hebraic 
descent,  and  his  debts.  We  think  Mr.  Nevill  is  right 
in  saying  that  Disraeli  exaggerated  in  his  own  mind 
this  prejudice,  for  the  English  are  a  generous  people, 
and  when  once  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  accept 
and  ignore  a  fact,  they  do  so  loyally.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  natural  that  Disraeli  should  be  morbidly 
sensitive  on  the  point,  just  as  Byron  was  about  his 
club  feet.  It  is  an  odd,  but  well  established  psycholo- 
gical fact,  that  people  are  more  ashamed  of  what  they 
can't  help,  as  their  birth  and  personal  appearance,  than 
of  their  moral  character,  which  they  can  help.  Mr. 
Nevill,  noting  the  debts,  doesn't  see  why  Disraeli 
should  have  been  embarrassed,  as  he  tells  uS  that  his 
father  left  him  /^o.ooo.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Nevill 
has  not  read  the  third  volume  of  the  Monypenny  and 
Buckle  Life.  The  residue  of  his  father's  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  that  came  to  Disraeli  was  ^Tio.Soo,  and  as 
he  had  borrowed  in  1847  from  the  Bentincks  ^25,000 
to  buv  Hughenden  (in  which  the  patrimony  was  sunk), 
and  as  he  had  old  electioneering  and  other  bills  to  the 
tune  of  /Ti  3,000  still  hanging  round  his  neck,  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  moment  he  was  stepping  into  the  shoes  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  as  leader  of  the  Tories  he  was 
dogged  with  debts  that  would  have  sunk  any  other 
man.  The  Duke  of  Portland  did  not  share  the  idola- 
try of  his  brothers  Goorge  and  Henry,  and  called  in  the 
Hughenden  money  in  1857.  How  the  ^25,000  were 
found  is  a  mysterv  still  unsolved  :  but  perhaps  it  was 
at  this  point  that  the  wealthy  Yorkshire  sqirlre,  Andrew 
Montague,  came  to  the  rescue.      Mrs.  Brydges  Wil- 
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liams  helped  with  money  and  at  her  death  in  1863  left 
him  a  considerable  sum,  ^40,000,  if  we  remember 
rightly.  Mr.  Buckle,  who,  we  admit,  did  not  know 
Dizzy  as  well  as  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  writes  on  this 
point  :  "  Fortunately  his  temperament  was  such  that, 
save  at  occasional  periods  of  depression,  he  was  able, 
so  long  as  he  was  not  absolutely  liable  to  arrest,  to 
ignore  his  debts  altogether,  and  to  pursue  his  literary 
and  political  career  entirely  undisturbed  by  their 
shadow."  Thrice  happy  man  !  We  don't  believe  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  wished  to  marry  Lady  Cardi- 
gan ;  and  we  require  more  evidence  than  has  been  pro- 
duced to  satisfy  us  that  he  proposed  to  Lady  Chester- 
field. Lady  Dorothy's  picture  of  the  preoccupied 
statesman  sitting  dumb  at  meals  between  Lady  Brad- 
ford and  Lady  Chesterfield  is  unforgettable.  Writing 
to  Lady  Airlie  after  Lord  Beaconsfield 's  death  Lady 
Dorothy  says,  "  Some  years  ago  I  was  shown  some 
touchingly  pathetic  letters  from  Dizzy  to  his  lawyer, 
begging  for  money,  however  small  a  sum" — this  is  very 
shocking. 

We  were  stunned  to  come  on  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  dated  21st  January,  1885,  beginning,  "  I 
have  had  a  stroke,  but  am  getting  round  again.  I 
go  to  Birmingham  for  rest,  etc."  We  had  no  idea 
that  the  malady  which  ultimately  prostrated  him  began 
at  so  early  a  date,  the  period  of  his  greatest  activity. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  Jowett  ever  said  anything 
so  stupid  as  that  "every  amusing  story  must  of  neces- 
sity be  unkind,  untrue,  or  immoral";  though  there  is 
a  French  proverb,  "  diseur  de  bons  mots,  mauvais 
caractere."  The  original  of  Disraeli's  Lord  Monmouth 
and  Thackeray's  Lord  Steyne  was  the  third  Marquess, 
not,  as  Mr.  Nevill  says,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Hertford. 

But  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  book  are  those 
devoted  to  a  character  of  the  second  and  last  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde,  whom  Mr.  Nevill  knew  well.  A  man 
who  when  asked  to  have  a  drink  replies,  "  I  don't  want 
a  drink,  and  when  I  do,  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  it," 
and  when  a  gentleman  is  brought  up  in  his  club  with 

an  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  Sir   , "  shuffles  off 

saying  "Certainly  not,  I  don't  want  to  know  him,"  is 
not  likely  to  be  popular.  But  Mr.  Nevill  tells  us  that 
Lord  Clanricarde  was  not  such  a  bad  landlord  as  the 
Press  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  made  out,  a  fact  which 
is  proved  by  the  estate  accounts.  He  declined,  how- 
ever, to  be  bullied  into  reducing  rents  by  the  Land 
league  and  the  newspapers  :  but  there  appear  from  the 
books  to  have  been  many  instances  of  low  rents,  none 
of  excessive,  and  some  of  forgiven  rents.  His  parsi- 
mony was  due  (as  in  most  cases),  to  his  having  been 
kept  on  a  cruelly  small  allowance  when  a  younger  son. 
He  was  a  very  good  judge  of  pictures  and  of  turquoise 
blue  Sevres,  of  which  he  was  a  collector.  He  was 
only  once  known  to  "stand  a  lunch"  to  a  relative, 
and  that  was  done  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  that 
a  picture  for  which  he  had  paid  a  high  price  was  "  a 
fake."  Being  too  mean  to  buy  rods,  and  not  allowed 
to  hammer  nails  into  the  walls  of  his  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  his  pictures  were  stacked  on  the  floor,  and  his 
Sevres  vases  were  stowed  in  receptacles  made  by  him- 
self out  of  packing  cases.  He  was  dressed  in  rags, 
a  form  of  pride  not  uncommon  in  aristocrats  and  mil- 
lionaires ;  but  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  his  valet 
remained  with  him  twenty-three  years.  In  the  days 
of  skating-rinks,  Lord  Clanricarde  carried  a  pair  of 
boots  on  which  skates  were  screwed  and  a  bag  of  buns. 
Whilst  he  was  cutting  eights,  some  joker  stuffed  the 
buns  into  the  toes  of  the  boots  which  he  left  in  the 
cloak-room,  and  was  the  cause  of  "  some  "  language 
when  the  Marquess  tried  to  pull  them  on.  His  taste 
for  relighting  old  cigars,  half-smoked,  though  eccen- 
tric, was  sound,  as  the  full  flavour  only  comes  out  at 
the  third  time  of  asking. 

There  are  some  pungent  and  amusing  letters  from 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  during  the  Boer  War,  of  which 
he  disapproved,  and  just  before  the  Great  War.  These 
letters  show  how  very  wrong  a  clever  and  cocksure  old 
man,  of  great  literary  and  political  experience,  can  be. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  really  frightened  during  the  South 
African  War,  not  by  the  Boers,  but  by  the  prospect  of 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Russia  attacking  our  Empire, 


which  he  called  "a  bubble,  a  house  of  cards."  It 
reads  strangely  :  "It  is  the  future  that  is  so  ominous. 
If  we  were  to  be  dragged  into  another  war  like  that  in 
America  in  the  last  century,  or  if  European  nations 
were  to  agree  to  interfere,  we  have  not  a  man  left  to 
send  anywhere  else,  if  Egypt,  India,  Malta,  or  Canada 
were  threatened  "--and  this  in  1899!  This  is  what  he 
wrote  of  Chamberlain  :  "  O  that  Joe  !  The  most  fearful 
demagogue  since  Cleon  !  "  What  would  he  say  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister?  in  1912  Mr.  Harrison  writes, 
"  I  trust  I  may  not  live  to  see  it — but  one  day  women 
will  ruin  the  Empire"  :  and  again,  "  altogether  things 
are  very  ugly  "  (there  was  a  big  coal  strike  on);  "  and 
those  who  have  anything  to  lose  are  likely  to  be  on  the 
down  grade  for  a  generation."  Too  true,  alas!  Here 
the  old  man  turned  prophet. 

THE  ENEMY  IN  CHIEF. 

My  War  Memories,  1914 — 1918.      By  General  Luden- 
dorff.     Hutchinson.     34s.  net. 

NO  one  who  has  the  future  of  mankind  at  heart  can 
now  avoid  the  careful  study  of  the  lately  past 
history  of  the  German  Empire.  For  upon  the  shape 
that  ill-assorted  congeries  of  varying  tribes  will 
assume  in  the  years  to  come  will  depend  the  fate  o! 
the  globe.  Before  the  late  war  those  who  paid  atten- 
tion to  history  had  one  main  prayer — that  the  German 
Empire  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia  might  fall  to 
pieces,  resolve  itself  into  its  natural  elements,  find  re- 
pose— and  so  let  the  world  rest. 

The  Congress  at  Versailles  has  willed  otherwise,  by 
refusing  to  treat  save  with  a  putative  German  Nation  as 
a  whole — though  there  is  no  German  nation  !  the  Con- 
gress perpetuated  the  German  Empire  under  the  hege- 
mony of  Prussia,,  for  no  North  German  Union  can 
exist  that  is  not  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia.  Con- 
gresses, alas,  know  little  of  racial  characteristics,  less 
of  history.  So  the  evil  work,  begun  by  Metternich  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  nearly  perfected  by  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  received  its  final  consecration  in  the  Salle 
des  Glaces  on  the  28,6,19.  Europe,  which  for  half  a 
century  dreaded,  has  now  conferred  its  benediction 
upon — Prussia.     So  be  it. 

What  then,  will  ensue?  In  order  to  be  prepared  we 
must  gather  together  dim  shreds  of  information  as  to 
this  terrible  subject.  For  it  is  a  terrible  subject — and 
few  subjects  have  been  less  illuminated.  Between  the 
unsavoury  vindictiveness  of  a  Press  whose  life  lies  in 
the  upraising  of  popular  clamours  and  the  uninstructed 
altruism  of  those  who  cry  that  there  must  be  no  revenge, 
how  shall  a  sane  scepticism  guide  itself?  It  is  open  to 
us  to  wish  to  exhibit  magnanimous  clemency  to  a  beaten 
fee ;  but  where  is  the  man  that  shall  say  whether  the 
foe  is  yet  beaten?  In  1806  Napoleon  crushed  Prussia 
out  of  existence;  by  1814  Prussia  had  gathered,  in 
secret,  such  forces  as  overthrew  the  dictator  of  the 
world.  Where  then  will  Prussia  be  in  eight  years' 
time?    Who  can  say? 

Information  is  withheld  from  us ;  such  as  comes  is, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  suspect.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  read  between  the  lines  in  unguarded  books. 
Such  a  book  is  General  Ludendorff's — since,  in  an  ob- 
viously honest,  stupid  sort  of  way,  the  late  chief  of  the 
German  "  A  "  staff  casts  a  few  sidelights  upon  that  ter- 
rible subject.  As  for  the  military  value  of  the  book, 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  remember  that  Ludendorff  is 
a  great  tactician,  but  he  is  too  naive  to  be  a  great 
strategist.  The  definitions  of  tactics  and  of  strategy 
should  be  remembered.  Tactics  concerns,  solely,  the 
handling  of  troops  in  contact  with  the  enemy  ;  strategy 
includes  within  its  province  not  merely  the  handling  of 
troops,  whether  within  or  without  the  theatres  of  war, 
but  everything  that  can  affect  the  issue  of  a  contest. 
Strategy  then  includes  the  formation  and  cementing  of 
alliances;  the  uplifting  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops ;  the  ensuring  of  benevolence  amongst  neutrals 
by  propaganda — and  the  movements  of  armies. 

So  Ludendorff  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  handling  of  troops  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  with  interest  by  those  who  lately  had  to 
handle  troops  in  such  contact.  It  is,  indeed,  a  queer  sen- 
sation to  see  at  last,  authentically,  what  was  going  on 
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behind  that  blue-grey  strip  of  lost  territory  which  so 
long  and  enigmatically  confronted  us.  In  France  we 
had  our  '  Comic  Cuts  ' — the  communication  of  such 
item  of  news  as  to  enemy  aspirations  a  si  Division,  or 
army,  or  W.O.  thought  might  be  good  for  us.  Or  we 
might  learn  that  for  three  nights  in  succession  the 
sound  of  wood  being  sawn  had  been  heard  to  proceed 
from  behind  certain  sections  of  the  enemy  trenches  and 
that  Brigade  or  Division  wished  for  information  as  to 
what  was  being  sawn. 

That — unless  we  happen  to  have  personally  con- 
ducted investigations,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
But,  to  a  great  many,  the  book  will  provide  the  au- 
thentic solutions  of  long  considered  problems. 

As  far  as  one  writer  can  personally  check  such  mat- 
ters as  maps  of  positions  on  given  dates,  the  General's 
accuracy  can  be  vouched  for.  Indeed,  however,  he  can 
have  no  particular  reason  for  voluntary  inaccuracy  in 
such  matters.  And,  in  larger  matters  there  would,  ap- 
pear to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  his  honesty  in  making 
statements.  He  seems  to  be  credible  simply  because 
he  writes  with  great  decency  and  reserve — about  his 
colleagues.  For  that  is  a  rare  virtue — rare  as,  alas,  we 
ourselves  can  see,  in  the  victors,  but  how  far  more  rare 
in  the  vanquished  !  For,  on  the  whole,  the  rudest 
thing  that  General  Ludendorff  says  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers  will  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  General 
von  Moltke,  "  otherwise  a  charming  man,"  suffered 
from  irresolution,  because  he  indulged  too'  freely  in 
Carlsbad  salts  !  He  exhibits  intolerance,  no  doubt  jus- 
tifiable intolerance,  as  to  the  military  claims  of  Aus- 
tria; he  exhibits  impatience  a,s  to  the  irresolution  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor's  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
home  population.  But  both  intolerance  and  impatience 
are  always  politely  phrased. 

He  exhibits,  in  fact,  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  old-fashioned  amongst  regular  soldiers.  He 
knows  his  work  as  a  handler  of  fighting  men,  but  out- 
side the  realms  of  factors  he  is  a  simple  and  bewildered 
soul.  And,  let  it  be  repeated,  as  a  strategist,  he  is 
almost  infinitely  naive.  He  is  naive  in  his  admiration 
for  the  propaganda  of  the  Allies ;  he  is  still  more  naive 
when  it  comes  to  defending  atrocities  or  to  putting  up 
a  good  case  for  his  side.  He  is  sensible  about  gas,  for 
certainly  gas  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Germans. 
Its  use  shocked  the  world,  and  its  use  delayed  many  at- 
tacks, because  the  German  H.Q.  had  to  wait  day  after 
day  for  the  wind  to  change,  and  because  the  German 
men  disliked  waiting  day  after  day  with  gas  cylinders 
on  their  backs.  Anyone  would  !  So,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  read  between  the  lines,  and  to  learn,  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  would  have  preferred  to  dispense  with  gas.  So 
would  a  good  many  of  us.  And  his  defence  of  the 
murder  of  Belgian  civilians  would  be  comic,  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic. 

"  '  Fort  hese,'  he  says,  '  the  Belgian  Government 
can  alone  be  held  responsible.  For  my  part  I  had 
taken  the  field  with  chivalrous  and  humane  concep- 
tions of  warfare.  This  franc-tireur  warfare  was 
bound  to  disgust  any  soldier.  My  soldierly  spirit 
suffered  bitter  disillusion." 

No  doubt  it  made  him  sick.  So  he  puts  up  a  little 
defence,  out  of  politeness  to  the  German  Higher  Com- 
mands of  the  Army,  who  ordered  it.  He  seems  to  have 
been  really  careful  to  minimise  atrocities  during  the 
German  retreat  through  French  territory  in  1918.  Of 
that  there  appears  to  be  independent  witness. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  an  article,  the  immense  fields 
whether  in  purely  military  affairs  or  in  the  psychologies 
of  the  fighting  nations  as  they  are  treated  of  in  this 
enormously  important  and  voluminous  book.  One 
main  fact,  however,  in  each  department  of  thought 
emerges  with  extreme  significance.  The  first  is  that 
Germany  lost  all  hope  of  winning  the  war  when  she 
beat  the  Russians  at  Tannenberg,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Masurian  Lakes  in  September,  1  cj  1 4  :  the  second  is  that 
the  heart  of  the  German  people  was  never  engaged 
in  the  war  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  French,  and  of 
ourselves. 

Botli  these  statements  appear  to  be  paradoxes.  Let 
us  examine  them  eursively.  In  detaching  these 
troops  from  their  armies  in  F ranee  in  order  to  beat  the 


armies  of  the  Narew  and  Rennenkampf  on  the  Russian 
frontier  and  in  East  Prussia,  the  German  Higher  Com- 
mand departed  from  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  great 
strategist  General  Count  von  Schlieffen  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  This  would 
have  allowed  the  over-running  of  East  and  of  part  of  j 
West  Prussia  by  the  Russians,  whilst  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Empire  should  be  employed  in  the  capture  of 
Paris.  It  was  a  plan  which,  for  its  carrying  out', 
called  for  a  terrible  carnage.  And  carnage  failed  in 
the  Emperor  and  his  entourage. 

Superstition,  self-interest  and  the  strategic  desire 
to  avoid  undue  suppression  of  the  Austrians  all  contri- 
buted to  this  decision.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
East  Prussia,  the  battle-ground  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  was  at  once  the  Mecca  of  the  Prussian 
Kingdom  and  the  private  property  of  the  kings 
and  great  families  of  Prussia.  To  have  let  East  Prussia 
be  ravaged  for  several  months  would  be  at  once  an', 
evil  omen  and  a  cause  of  great  personal  loss.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Germany  outside  of  Prussia  would 
have  been  afflicted — but  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
might  have  been  temporarily  affected  in  prestige.  Aus- 
tria, too,  would  have  had  to  sustain  a  heavier — a  pos- 
sibly too  heavy — burden.  But  that  should  have  been 
considered  before  Prussia  entered  upon  the  war.  Von 
"Schlieffen  had  allowed  for  it,  and  Prussia,  having  em- 
barked upon  the  war  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Von 
Schlieffen,  could  only  court  disaster  by  separating,  once 
the  contest  was  entered  upon,  from  that  plan.  As  t 
was  she  inflicted  indecisive  defeats  upon  France  and 
upon  Russia  in  1914. 

Moreover,  the  disposition  of  the  German  troops  in 
September  of  that  year  was  already  unfortunate.  Alike 
in  man-power  and  in  munitions  the  right  wing  of  the 
German  forces  before  Paris  was  defective.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  left  wing,  in  Lorraine,  possessed  a 
superabundance  of  men,  and  the  8th  Army  and  the 
Militia  facing  the  Russians  had  a  superabundance  of 
munitions.     This,  of  course,  was  bad  staff  work. 

From  that  day  on  Germany  fought  a  losing  battle — 
a  battle  full  of  tactiful  victories  and  gradual  losses  of 
strategic  vigour.  For  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  remem- 
bered that  the  German  Empire  before  1918  was  never 
a  nation  :  it  was  a  trading  association  of  states  united, 
under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der. Thus  the  war  of  1914  was  a  war  for  profit — and 
the  one  possible  chance  that  Prussia  had,  if  she  were 
to  be  successful,  lay  in  maintaining  war  enthusiasm  in 
Germany.  The  Germans,  as  apart  from  the  Prussian 
upper  classes,  entered  upon  the  war  with  immense 
enthusiasm,  since  for  fourteen  years  they  had  been 
promised  riches  as  the  fruits  of  victory.  Prussia  gave 
Germany  only  victories.    So  Germany  broke. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  General  Ludendorff  took 
exactly  this  view  of  the  German  psychology — but  every 
page  of  his  book  bears  witness  to  the  results  of  such  a 
state  of  mind  in  the  German — and  even  of  the  Prussian 
— peoples.  As  early  as  September,  1916,  he  writes: 
"The  conviction  was  forced  upon  us  that  the  German 
people  was  no  longer  so'und  at  heart." 

By  December  of  that  year  he  was  writing  : — 

"  Poisonous  weeds  prew  on  this  soil.  All  German 
sentiment,  all  patriotism,  died  in  many  breasts.  War 
profiteers  of  every  kind  ....  became  more 
and  more  numerous.  Our  moral  resolution  suffered 
untold  harm.  We  lost  confidence  in  ourselves." 
and 

"  Blockade  propaganda  began  gradually  to  under- 
mine our  moral  resolution  and  shake  the  ultimate 
belief  in  victory.    The  very  natural  longing  for  peace 
led    to    division    among    the    people  and 
lowered  the  moral  of  the  army." 

In  the  succeeding  pages  such  expressions  of  opinion 
become  literally  bevond  counting.  Let  us,  in  con- 
clusion, repeat  two  facts:  In  1806  Napoleon  crushed 
Prussia  out  of  existence.  By  1814  Prussia  had 
gathered,  in  secret,  such  forces  as  overthrew  the  Dic- 
tator of  the  World.  And  let  us  remember  that  the  war 
will  not  be  finished  until  we  can  rest  assured  thai  what 
Prussia  then  accomplished  she  will  not  repeat  in  the 
days  that  are  with  us. 
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A  SLOPPY  FUTURIST. 

Time  and  Eternity.      By  Gilbert  Carman.  Chapman 
and  Hall.    7s.  net. 

MR.  CANNAN  writes  too  quickly  and  too  often. 
He  writes  with  a  sort  of  hungry  rage,  because 
he  despL-es  something,  though  he  does  not  know  what, 
md  desires  something-  equally  unknown  to  him.  His 
work  is  as  restless  and  as  inconclusive  as  a  conversa- 
tion between  adolescents  teased  with  growing  pains. 
Mr.  Cannan's  books,  and  particularly  this  last  one,  are 
rull  of  those  pains,  but  the  direction  in  which  the 
growth  is  proceeding  becomes  increasingly  obscure. 

'  Time  and  Eternity  '  for  example,  is  not  so  much  a 
story  as  a  serres  of  isolated  conversations,  with  this 
)dd  distinction  that  the  characters  never  talk  to  each 
)ther,  but  live  in  a  w  orld  of  echoes.  It  is  the  rever- 
jeration  of  the  things  said  that  forms  the  link,  and  not 
he  things  themselves:  There  is  a  feeling  about  it  all 
>f  words  gone  mad,  and  being  rather  proud  of  it,  of 
lisembodied  phrases  littering  the  scene  like  dishes  that 
hould  have  been  washed  up  long  ago. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  any  story,  it  has  exactly  the 
ame  quality  of  spiritual  slatternliness.  It  is  as  though 
At.  Cannan  had  engaged  his  muse  at  a  starvation 
rage  to  "  char  "  for  him,  and  she  had  gone  off  to 
ome  better  paid  work,  leaving  everything  in  confusion, 
lie  lack  of  purpose,  of  general  cohesion  in  the  book, 
bes  not  strike  one  as  deliberate,  but  rather  tends  to 
adicate  a  domestic  catastrophe.  The  book  begins 
,-ith  Mr.  Stephen  Lawrie,  sitting  in  a  room  in  an  Ox- 
jrd  Street  slum,  contemplating  the  approach  to  Nir- 
ana.  "  Time,"  he  said,  "  is  just  a  joke.  Nothing 
erious  can  happen  in  time.  Bubbles  of  life  come  up 
ircugh  it,  but  they  are  only  bubbles.  One  lives  for 
ie  moments  when  the  bubbles  break  into  eternity." 
'hus,  waiting  for  his  bubbles  to  burst  into  eternity, 
awrie  sits  in  his  attic,  while  outside  an  incoherent 
orld  busies  itself  with  such  temporal  bubbles  as  the 
'ar.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  in  fact  no  such  person  as 
tephen  Lawrie,  that  he  with  his  face  of  a  saint — little 
t.  Francis  of  Oxford  Street — and  his  mind  composed 
f  stray  suds  is  nothing  more  than  a  string  of  bubbles 
lat  will  certainly  break,  but  not  in  eternity.  Mr.  Pere- 
atov  appears  upon  the  scene  to  pursue  these  bubbles, 
(r.  Perekatov  is  a  large  Ukrainian  Jew,  who  shares 
awrie's  passion  for  introspection.  He  has  seen  Law- 
e  at  a  pacifist  meeting,  and  desires  to  convince  him 
lat  he  is  the  chosen  instrument  through  which  poor 
ar-tossed  England  is  to  find  herself.  Mr.  Perekatov 
Sieves  in  bubbles,  and  through  a  long  night  attempts 
I  persuade  Stephen  that  bubbles  alone  matter,  and  that 
leir  iridescence  is  not  due  to  the  chemical  composition 
:  soap,  but  to  reflection  of  the  lights  of  eternity.  When 
orning  comes,  the  little  attic  is  full  of  disused  cigar- 
te  ends  and  of  fog.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Perekatov 
so  blow  s  bubb'es,  both  having  been  busy  during  the 
ght  with  their  pipes,  and  the  resultant  bubbles  have 
irst  without  touching. 

So  far  no  impression  whatever  is  conveyed  to  the 
ader,  except  one  of  slight  dizziness.  Eternity  has. 
>  to  the  present,  not  justified  the  seekers.  Time 
erefore  intervenes  with  Miss  Valerie  du  Toit,  a  gold 
rl  from  Dutch  South  Africa.  Mr.  Cannan  assures  us 
at  Valerie  is  both  vital  and  beautiful,  and  Valerie 
aintains  that  she  is  an  artist.     "  There  are  two  artists 

the  world,"  she  says,  "  and  I  am  looking  for  the 
her  one."  She  find  him  in  Stephen  Lawrie.  She 
is  chosen  for  her  environment  sluts,  Russians,  who 

sweat  and  grunt  "  with  emotion,  drunken  play- 
rights,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  the  morning 
ter  a  debauch.  For  herself  she  remains  untouched, 
liefly  because  she  possesses  the  secret  of  not  existing, 
ot  unnaturally  she  found  in  Stephen  Lawrie  her  com- 
ement — the  emptiness  of  the  deep  calling  to  its  kin- 
ed  emptiness. 

In  some  fashion  these  two  love  and  possess  each 
her.  But  their  contact  is  so  bloodless  that  the  end  of 
e  tn'e  is  inexplicable.  On  her  way  to  England  from 
>uth  Africa  Valerie  has  met  a  certain  Mr.  Ducie  re- 
ming  home  to  join  up.  She  has  allowed  Mr.  Ducie 
suppose  that  she  is  affianced  to  him.    Mr.  Ducie  on 


his  occasional  visits  to  Valerie  protests  against  her  as- 
sociates and  her  manner  of  living.  Finally  on  dis- 
covering that  she  is  the  mistress  of  Stephen  he  smothers 
her  as  gently  as  ever  Othello  his  Desdemona.  And  the 
book  ends  with  Stephen  saying 

"  W  hen  beauty  is  murdered,  and  youth  is  done 

To  death,  the  time  of  prophecy  is  fully  come." 
In  the  ordinary  way  one  would  have  thrown  the  book 
down  with  the  complaint  that  one  had  been  fooled. 
But  there  is  a  lingering  suspicion  in  one's  mind  thai 
Mr.  Cannan  has  some  object  which,  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  doubt,  he  is  pursuing.  He  is  clearly  in  revolt 
against  the  machine-made  novel  of  the  day,  but  his  re- 
volt goes  deeper,  and  seems  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
novel  as  such.  He  may  be  attempting  to  hammer  out 
the  much-needed  new  form.  He  has  left  Samuel  But- 
ler and  '  The  Way  of  all  Flesh,'  for  an  untrodden 
country.  Is  it  merely  a  marsh  in  which  his  feet  are  en- 
tangled, or  is  he  on  his  way  to  some  unsuspected 
eminence  still  hidden  by  vapour? 

It  is  difficult  to'  say.  The  book  under  review  is  as 
definitely  Futurist  as  a  painting  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry.  It 
has  no  form,  but  clothes  itself  in  disparate  sensations. 
It  is  an  attempt,  like  all  Futurism,  to  show  that  Hume 
was  right  and  Kant  was  w  rong.  It  attempts,  probab'y 
unconsciously,  to'  deny  a  unity  in  the  mind  arranging 
the  world.  That  world  for  Mr.  Cannan,  as  well  as  the 
conceiving  mind,  is  a  string  of  impressions,  Hume's 
associations,  of  ideas. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  accordingly  is,  "Can 
good  art  base  itself  on  bad  metaphysics?  "  The  an- 
swer must  surely  be  in  the  negative.  "  Ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit."  Which  may  be  roughly  translated  "Out  of 
Nihilism  nonsense."  Futurism  is  the  doctrine  of  in- 
coherence. The  old-fashioned  among  us  who  cling 
pathetically  to  arrangement  are  bound  to  conclude  tha*- 
the  new  theory  is  simply  the  suicide  of  art.  • 

Mr.  Cannan  in  his  earlier  work  stood  on  the  solid 
ground  of  intellectual  cynicism.  His  '  Little  Brother  ' 
and  '  Round  the  Corner  '  promised  something  new  and 
permanent  in  the  English  novel.  For  this  reason  this 
straying  in  bogs  and  fogs  is  distressing.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Cannan  is  merely  in  the  manner  of  Sir  James  Barrie, 
teasing  the  patient  and  stupid  old  British  public.  Let 
us  hope  so.  For  if  '  Time  and  Eternity  '  is  seriously 
intended,  and  indicates  Mr.  Cannan's  future  develop- 
ment, we  have  finally  lost  a  w  riter  in  whom  high  hopes 
were  reasonably  centred. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BISMARCK. 

Bismarck.     By  G.  Lacom-Gazet.     Translated  by  Har- 
riet M.  Capes.    Melrose.    3s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  a  hard  saying  that  one  cannot  recommend  so 
pleasantly  written  a  book  as  this  of  M.  Lacon- 
Gazet.  The  author  has  to  the  full  the  peculiarly  Gaelic 
gift  of  taking  up  the  attitude,  "  here  are  a  mass  of 
facts  ;  I  will  select  the  most  important  and  tell  you  what 
they  mean."  This  he  does  with  the  story  of  Bismarck 
and  produces  a  very  readable  biography.  But  a  bio- 
graphy of  Bismarck  w  ritten  by  a  Frenchman  in  1918. 
before  the  defeat  of  Germany,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  impartial,  or  of  any  serious  historical  value.  And 
since  there  are  excellent  biographies  of  Bismarck 
already  in  existence,  M.  Lacom-Gazet's  volume  cannot 
even  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader  who  is 
seriously  interested  in  Bismarck's  career. 

But  if  this'  reduces  the  volume  under  review  to  pro- 
paganda merely,  it  is  admittedly  propaganda  of  the 
the  highest  kind.  Given  the  author's  implicit  assump- 
tions that  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  was 
a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  that  Bismarck  was1  merelv 
a  devil's  henchman,  his  book  is  interesting  and  his 
facts  accurate  and  complete.  Of  the  historical  mean- 
ing of  the  abortive  efforts  to  found  a  united  Germany  in 
1848,  there  is  not  a  trace,  but  there  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Bismarck  be- 
came Prussian  Minister  of  State  and  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry.  After  having  represented  Prussia 
a!-  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  and  later  at  the  Court  of  St 
Petersburg,  he  had  in  i860  presided  for  four  months 
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over  the  Prussian  Embassy  in  Paris.  In  February, 
i860,  his  friend  Roon  had  put  forward  his  plan  for 
miiltary  re-organisation,  which  was  in  accordance  with 
Bismarck's  ideas  of  State  necessities;  but  this  plan  had 
caused  the  development  of  strained  relations  between 
the  Government,  which  approved  it,  and  the  Second 
Chamber,  which  opposed  it  on  pacific  and  economic 
grounds.  The  Prussian  king,  temporarily  worn  out  by 
the  continuous  friction  with  Parliament,  had  already 
prepared  his  act  of  abdication.  Meantime,  Roon  had 
sent  two  urgent  despatches  to  Bismarck  at  Paris1,  press- 
ing him  to  return.  He  did  so,  and  took  office  with  an 
uncompromising  declaration  of  policy,  concluding  with 
the  famous  passage,  "Germany  does  not  look  for 
Liberalism  in  Prussia,  but  for  strength  ;  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  may  be  favourable  to  Liberalism  ;  that 
is  why  no  one  will  assign  to  them  the  role  of  Prussia. 
The  great  questions  of  the  day  will  not  be  settled  by 
speeches  or  the  decisions  of  the  majority — that  was  the 
great  mistake  of  1848  and  1849 — but  by  iron  and 
blood."  In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  he  held  on  to 
his  programme  of  military  organisation  against  par- 
liamentary majorities  until  the  rising  in  Russian 
Poland  in  1863  and  the  wars  with  Denmark  in  1864  and 
w  ith  Austria  in  1866  had  justified  his  policy  in  the  eyes 
of  not  merely  Prussia  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Germany. 
In  the  spirit  of  that  declaration  he  carried  through  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
feat of  France,  looking  to  time  to>  make  his  work  per- 
manent. His  relations  with  the  Catholics  and  Socialists 
reveal  a  conception  of  policy  so  different  from  any 
which  has  obtained  in  England  in  our  time  that  only 
very  careful  analysis  of  political  and  social  conditions 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years  could  justify 
criticism  of  it. 

Of  Bismarck's  ruthlessness  and  cynicism  there  is  no 
question  , ••equally  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  absolute  kingship  and  in  Prussian  leader- 
ship of  Germany.  It  may  be  noted,  although  M.  La- 
com-Gazet  does  not  mention  the  fact,  that  his  political 
views  were  based  on  a  wide  reading  of  history.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  events  of  the  next  two 
or  three  decades  bear  out  his  insolent  contempt  of  the 
Poles,  who,  he  declared,  felt  the  need  of  a  rising  every 
fifteen  years,"  in  order  to  freshen  up  their  feelings." 

M.  Lacom-Gazet,  if  he  publishes  a  fresh  edition 
should  omit  his  penultimate  paragraph.  Bismarck's 
work  was,  indeed,  "  conceived  in  violence."  It  may, 
as  he  says,  "  perish  in  violence  ";  but  so  far,  ruined 
and  punished  as  the  German  Empire  is,  it  is  very  far 
from  having  perished. 

THE  MEANING  OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

Boche  and  Bolshevik.     By  Hereward  T.  Price.  Mur- 
ray.   6s.  net. 

Bolshevism.     By  John  Spargo.     Murray.     7s.  6d.  net 

FOR  the  purposes  of  this  review,  Mr.  Hereward 
Price  is  disappointingly  brief  in  his  description 
of  the  Russian  revolution.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
Boche  rather  than  with  the  Bolshevik.  Having  been 
forced  as  a  nationalized  citizen  to  join  the  German 
army,  he  writes  about  his  military  training,  more  hur- 
ried even  than  that  of  our  "  Derbies,"  his  long  mar- 
ches on  the  Russian  front,  his  capture  and  his  imprison- 
ment. The  chapters  covering  his  sufferings  at  Stret- 
ensk  are  uncommonly  well  done,  almost  worthy  of  com- 
parison, in  fact,  with  Dostoevsky's  '  House  of  the 
I  )(  id.'  Then  he  gets  to  one  point,  and  talk's  about  the 
Kerensky  revolution,  "  that  wonderful  burst  of  joy 
which  followed  the  breaking  of  age-old  chains."  But 
joy  soon  turned  to  sorrow,  since  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment made  the  hideous  blunder  of  letting  loose  the 
criminals  to  murder  and  rob;  the  soldiers  were  de- 
bauched by  lying  German  and  Bolshevist  propaganda, 
and  in  spite  of  a  brave  defence  by  the  Officers'  Training 
Corps  and  the  Cossac  ks,  Irkutsk,  whither  Mr.  Price 
had  migrated,  surrendered  to  the  local  Soviet. 

Slight  though  his  treatment  of  Bolshevism  is,  Mr. 
Price  explains  its  sinister  philosophy  more  dispassion- 
ately than  Mr.  Spargo.    We  gather  that  this  clever  dis- 
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putant  has  been  a   shop  steward  in   England,  and 
Socialist  agitator  in  the  States.     His  book  therefore  re 
solves  itself  into  an  argument  that  the  Kerenskyites  ar 
the  real  Simon  Pures  of  the  Karl  Marx  gospel,  and  th> 
Bolsheviks  backsliders  from  the  true  faith.     It  may  b 
so,  but  is  the  point  worth  labouring?    The  quarrel,  a 
Mr.  Price  points  out,  is  merely  one  of  degree,  since  con 
fiscation,  whether  of  land  or  capital,  is  the  root  prin 
ciple  of  the  Marxian  message.      Kerensky  may  havi 
recognised  capitalism  for  the  time  being,  but  merely  be 
cause  he  felt  that  the  goose  should  not  be  killed  until  i 
had  laid  the  golden  eggs.      Adopting   the  Darwiniai 
slang-  invariably  affected  by  revolutionaries,  he  prate< 
about  the  "  evolution  "    of   manufactures   and  com 
merce.    They  were  to  be  kept  alive,  uptil  the  workmei 
could  take  them  over.    Lenin,  on  the  other  hand,  hac 
a  shorter  way  with  capitalists.      Even  before  his  ill 
omened  arrival  in  Russia,  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmens 
Council,  after  boycotting  the  Duma  at  the  polls,  hac 
made  it  their  creature.    That  was  the  end  of  the  bour 
geoisie,  and  Lenin  soon  proclaimed  his  ultimate  aim 
"  Just  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lordly  land 
owners  under  Czarism  dominated  the  one  hundred  ant 
thirty  millions  of  Russian    peasants,    so  two  hundrec 
thousand  members  of  the  Bolshevik  party  are  imposing 
their  proletarian  w  ill  on  the  mass,  but  this  time  in  the 
interest  of  the  latter."    The  last  phrase  was,  of  course 
mere  cant.     The  inevitable  transformation  of  resolutior 
into  tyranny  had  been  accomplished,  and   the  disillu- 
sioned Girondins  were  howling  under  a  Committee  oil! 
Public  Safety. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  disgruntled  revolu- 
tionary. As  Carlyle  should  have  taught  him  long  ago, 
Revolution  has  a  habit  of  eating  up  her  children,  and 
those  who  upset  a  form  of  government  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  their  own  institutions  crumble  away.  Mr. 
Spargo  glorifies  Kerensky,  but  he  cannot  deny  that 
that  fatuous  Commander-in-Chief,  while  bragging 
about  "  an  iron  discipline,"  ruined  the  army  by  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Soldiers'  Rights.  If  he  did  not  be- 
tray Korniloff,  he  unmistakably  betrayed  Brusiloff. 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  have  not  only  restored  the  death 
penalty,  but  officered  their  Red  Guards  with  Germans, 
and  stiffened  them  with  Lettish  and  Chinese  mercen- 
aries. Theirs  is  an  inverted  Czarism,  resting  nomin- 
ally on  the  Soviets-,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  ur- 
ban artisans  and  the  landless  peasants,  the  sort  of 
people,  in  fact,  that  John  Bright  would  have  called  the 
political  residuum.  Like  the  old  autocracy,  it  brooks  no 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Spargo  tells  us  what  happened  to 
the  Jaroslav  Soviet  when  that  body,  being  of  Menshevik 
proclivities,  dared  to  ask  for  a  Constituent  Assemb^ 
and  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Surrounded  by  troops, 
it  tried  to  negotiate.  "  The  reply,"  said  the  Official 
Bulletin,  "  has  been  given  under  the  form  of  redoubled 
artillery  fire,"  and  350  persons  were  subsequently  shot 
as  insurrectionaries.  With  a  commissioner  from  head- 
quarters to  back  them,  local  Soviets  execute  sentence, 
and  then  report.  Thus  redress  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
irregular  arrest,  but  as  a  disillusioned  Bolshevist,  one 
Alminsky,  sagely  observes,  "  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  executions. " 

"  There  is  really  not  much  to  choose,"  writes  Mr. 
Spargo,  "  between  the  ways'  of  Stolypin  and  von  Plehve 
and  those  of  the  Lenin-Trotzky  rule."  On  his  own 
showing,  this  is  very  much  of  an  under-statement.  Un- 
der Nicholas  I.  private  rights  were  respected,  pro- 
vided a  man  kept  clear  of  revolutionarv  politics  and 
bribed  the  right  functionary.  Under  Bolshevism,  bour- 
geois are  starved,  when  they  are  not  tortured  or  shot; 
peasants  are  raided  for  military  supplies;  workmen,  as 
Lenin  bluntly  informed  them,  "  are  under  compulsion 
in  the  form  of  a  dictatorship."  He  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  a  population  of  illiterates  is  unfit  for  freedom; 
it  was  there  that  Kerensky,  the  man  of  words,  proved 
himself  so  hopelessly  wrong.  But  no  tyranny,  however 
searching,  can  endure,  if  it  begins  by  declaring  itself 
bankrupt  through  a  repudiation  of  its  foreign  loans, 
and  goes  on  to  inflate  its  paper  currency  until  a  rouble 
is  worth  a  few  kopeks.  Bolshevism  must  '  perish,  be- 
cause it  is  economicallv  rotten,  and  because  it  is  propa- 
gandist.    Unless  the  whole  world  turns  Bolshevist—. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  LAST  PERIOD. 

akespeare  :  Cymbeline.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Weekes. 
W.  S.  Clive,  University  Tutorial  Press.  2s.  3d. 
net. 

Jf  R.  WEEKES  has  made  judicious  us<f  of  a  crowd 
IX  of  commentators  in  his  notes,  and  pro- 
led  the  student  with  all  that  he  needs  to  understand 
e  language  and  sources  of  '  Cymbeline. '  The  task 
an  editor  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Furness 
is  able  before  his  death  to  include  the  play  in  his- 
haustive  '  Variorum  '  issue,  a  wonderful  collection 
what  has  been  said  and  surmised  concerning  Shake- 
eare.  In  the  notes' we  regret  the  absence  of  parallel 
ssages  or  usages  which  would  help  to  fix  the  mean- 
ly or  point  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  true,  for  in- 
mce,  that  the  "harebell"  of  Shakespeare  was  the 
Id  hyacinth,  but  an  identification  so  startling  to 
>derns  might  have  been  supported  by  Gerarde  or 
ler  contemporary  authority.  Imogen's  tender  re- 
ke  to  Posthumus  : 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again." 

best  explained  as  "  Imagine  yourself  standing  on 
ne  high  rock,  and  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it, 
ow  me  from  you  again."  We  much  prefer  this  to 
y  other  explanation  of  the  words,  or  to  "lock,"  a 
ijecture  which  introduces  a  wrestling  metaphor. 
>t  such  a  rock  the  blind  Gloucester  sought  in  '  King 
ar,'  a  "dread  summit"  whence  he  could  fall 
nany  fathoms  down."  The  problems  of  text  are 
efly  those  of  a  close-packed  style  which  seeks  to  say 
one  sentence  more  than  it  will  carry. 
Beyond  these  difficulties,  however,  lie  the  larger 
estions  of  the  play,  its  composition  and  looseness  of 
ucture.  "Pardon's  the  word  to  all"  is  the  main 
son  of  'Cymbeline,'  in  which  the  intrigue  at  the 
ginning,  the  fighting  at  the  end,  and  the  whole  busi- 
es of  Roman  domination  over  Britain  seem  less  real 
m  the  fairy-tale  scenes  of  Imogen  and  her  brothers, 
ter  the  great  and  disturbing  tragedies  came  the 
ry  tales  of  'Cymbeline,'  'The  Winter's  Tale'  and 
he  Tempest. '  They  are  dramas  or  dreams  of  recon- 
ation  in  which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  bother  about 
imatic  likelihood,  and  do  not  care  if  all  the  unities 
:  broken.  Shakespeare  may  have  felt  the  same  after 
:  stress  of  his  tragic  masterpieces. 
But  a  man  who  is  a  good  craftsman  can  hardly  lose 
technique,  however  tired  he  is.  We  have  been 
ight  to  regard  Shakespeare  as  a  supreme  craftsman, 
i  having  by  luck  seen  '  Cymbeline  '  on  the  stage 
well  as  pondered  over  it  many  times,  we  can  only 
ord  our  conclusion  that  it  is  a  badly  made  play, 
e  romantic  material  is  admirably  fitted  for  stage 
rposes,  and  the  diction  throughout  is  the  more  effec- 
e  because  there  are  no  "  familiar  quotations  "  which 
:  actor  must  mouth  and  spoil,  because  they  are 
>eauty  spots."  The  play  thus  has  an  advantage 
;r  those  frequently  seen  ;  but  even  so,  it  is  in  its  con- 
uction  a  gross  failure.  At  the  beginning  we  see  a 
:ked  Queen  whose  machinations  seem  likely  to  hold 
:  centre  of  the  drama.  She  fades  out,  and  Shake- 
:are  apparently  got  tired  of  her.  He  invented  a 
ies  of  involvements  which  would  make  about  five 
iys,  and  polished  them  off  in  a  single  scene  which 
5  no  parallel  in  literature.  Well  might  the  bewil- 
ed  King  exclaim  : 

>Vhen  shall  I  hear  all  through?    This  fierce  abridg- 
ment 

^ath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
distinction  should  be  rich  in." 


The  disentangling  is  wonderfully  done,  say  the 
critics,  but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  necessary  to  do 
it  all,  nor  do  we  find  so  many  emotional  crises  crowded 
into  so  few  lines  satisfactory. 

"Ah!  but  you  have  Imogen,"  says  the  objector, 
"  the  topmost  charm  of  Shakespeare's  women."  That 
is  true,  but  a  single  character  does  not  make  a  play, 
at  least,  not  from  a  master  playwright.  Posthumus  is 
a  poor  creature,  and  lachimo  nothing  compared  to  that 
more  subtle  villain  lago.  The  character  of  Belariu.-. 
shows  signs  of  botched  and  hasty  work.  Johnson 
speaks  outright  of  "  unresisting  imbecility,  faults  too 
evident  for  detection  and  too  gross  for  aggravation," 
and  after  making  allowance  for  his  inability  to  appre- 
ciate a  fairy  kingdom,  we  feel  that  his  harsh  censure 
has  some  good  sense  about  it.  The  play  should  surelv 
have  ended  with  the  meeting  and  recognition  of 
Imogen  with  Posthumus,  the  thing  that  matters  to 
every  reader.  Instead,  we  are  treated  to  the  vision  of 
Posthumus,  the  oracle,  and  the  soothsayer's  exposi- 
tion, stuff  which  Hamlet  might  well  have  condemned 
as  feeble  theatrical  rant.  All  this  business  concerns 
only  the  political  relations  of  Britain  and  Rome,  a  part 
of  the  story  which  was  never  wanted,  and  has  been 
casually  treated  throughout.  If  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  verse  of  the  apparitions  in  Act  V,  scene  iv,  with 
lines  like — 

"  Whose  father  then,  as  men  report 

Thou  orphans'  father  art, 

Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart." 

he  must  have  had  a  brain  lesion  of  unusual  severity. 
There  are  feeble  and  inconsistent  lines  to  be  found  in 
the  superb  style  of  '  Macbeth,'  which  is  about  the 
greatest  in  the  English  language,  but  not  such  poor, 
flat,  creeping  verses  as  these.  Dr.  Furness  solved  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  an  inferior  hand  wrote  the 
parts  of  '  Cymbeline  '  that  were  unworthy  of  Shake- 
speare. That  is  an  easy  way  out  of  it.  But  how  far 
can  we  suppose  that  Shakespeare  was  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  his  dramas  once  written?  He  would  cer- 
tainly be  unlike  most  authors  we  have  read  or  heard  of, 
if  he  permitted  third-rate  work  to  be  added  to  his  own 
without  protest.  Did  he  himself  write  unworthy 
things  here  and  elsewhere?  '  Measure  for  Measure  ' 
holds  some  of  his  greatest  thought  and  language ; 
yet  it  offends  us  in  an  essential  point.  How  could 
Angelo  be  exposed  and  remain  unpunished  ?  By  his 
pardon  and  marriage,  as  Coleridge  said,  "the  strong, 
indignant  claim  of  justice  is  baffled."  To  make  a 
tragedy  thus  into  a  comedy  is  not  good  art,  as  a  con- 
vinced enthusiast  for  Shakespeare  like  Swinburne 
realised. 

All  is  conjecture,  nothing  is  certain  about  these 
problems.  The  master  may  have  developed  a  cynical 
indifference  in  view  of  the  expectations  of  the  mob, 
and  a  growing  distaste  for  the  swagger  and  pretension 
of  courtly  life.  There  was  something  better  in  life 
than  that, 

"  Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble, 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk." 

Cloten  with  his  clothes,  his  stupidity  and  his  crowd  of 
flatterers,  looks  like  a  real  comment  on  the  town.  In 
Stratford  Shakespeare  could  be  a  landowner  and  a 
gentleman  without  being  pestered  with  the  affectations 
of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  and  his  tribe. 

He  was  tired  of  writing,  too,  and  had  developed, 
we  think,  a  kind  of  aphasia ;  he  had  so  much  to  say 
that  he  could  not  say  it  easily.  He  may  have  let 
things  go  which  he  would  not  have  passed  earlier. 
He  may  even  have  left  some  of  his  plays  to  the  mercies 
of   his    fellow-actors,    and   touched   up   others,  like 
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'Pericles,'  when  his  fancy  was  moved.  He  was  old 
in  a  worn  brain,  if  not  in  years.  Now  and  again  we 
note  cases  of  accomplished  scholars  who  get  rid  of  all 
their  books  in  their  old  age,  and  we  are  surprised.  We 
should  not  be,  for  they  have  lost  the  savour  of  reading ; 
lost,  indeed,  the  savour  of  most  things,  like  the 
Struldbrugs  in  Swift's  terrible  satire.  Shakespeare 
did  not  reach  sixty,  but  he  had  been  through  more 
tragic  emotions  than  most  men ;  he  had  written  '  Ham- 
let,' 'Othello,'  'Macbeth,'  'King  Lear.'  And  he 
ended  with  nothing  like  the  pathetic  failure  of  Scott's 
overdriven  brain.  His  magic  was  never  more  potent 
than  in  'The  Tempest.' 

"  MOVING." 

Tarzan  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar.    By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs.   Methuen.    6s.  net. 

THIS  startling  tale,  which'  has  a  machine-like  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
'  Tarzan  '  stories,  which,  according  to  the  publishers, 
have  been  "  wonderfully  popular  "  with  "  frequenters 
of  the  cinema. "  Wonderful,  indeed,  has  been  their 
popularity  if  the  earlier  books  have  borne  any  resem- 
blance to  this.  A  narrative  so  riotously  absurd,  so 
ridiculously  gruesome,  must,  it  is  charitable  to  assume, 
have  been  written  by  the  author  with  a  very  protuberant 
cheek.  The  athletic  Tarzan,  who  can  kill  a  lion  as 
easily  as  a  less  muscular  person  can  swing  a  cat,  is  an 
English  hero,  who  acquired  in  early  life  a  strange  fami- 
liarity with  the  habits  and  language  of  apes.  Whilst 
he  is  raiding  an  ancient,  store  of  treasure  in  some  pecu- 
liarly remote  part  of  Africa,  an  untimely  earthquake 
robs  him  of  his  memory,  whereupon  the  noble  lord 
cheerfully  roams  the  jungle  with  a  score  of  hairy  mon- 
sters "  with  whom  — here  is  a  delightful  touch  of 
humour  ! — "  he  rubs  shoulders  as  familiarly  as  a  few 
months  before  he  had  mingled  with  his  immaculate 
fellow  members  of  one  of  London's  most  select  and  ex- 
clusive clubs."  If  the  author,  in  publishing  these  fur- 
ther exploits  of  the  "  Ape  Man,"  has  really  sought  to 
let  "  frequenters  of  the  cinema  "  see  in  print  what 
strange  stuff  is  wont  to  please  them  on  the  film,  he 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  with  which  he 
has  achieved  his  purpose.  But  perhaps  the  book  is  an 
intentional  burlesque.  a 

MUSIC  NOTES 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  HENRY  WOOD.— There  were  two  good 
reasons  why  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  should  have  been  chosen  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  young  British  musicians  who  signed  the  re- 
markable souvenir  programme  presented  to  Sir  Henry  Wood  on 
the  last  night  of  the  Promenade  Concerts..  One  was  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
both  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  his  manager, 
went  through  their  studies  ;  the  other  because  he  has  a  happy 
faculty  for  saying  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  when  such 
celebrations  occur.  It  is  not  many  months  since  a  similar  tribute 
was  paid  in  these  columns  to  the  indefatigable  conductor  of  the 
"  Proms.,"  and  we  seem  to  have  anticipated  much  that  Sir 
Alexander  said  about  him  now.  Certainly  Sir  Henry  Wood  has 
done  more  than  any  other  living  man  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  good  orchestral  music  in  this  country.  His 
labours  have  been  continuous,  and  he  has  upheld  a  high  standard 
not  only  during  these  twenty-five  seasons  at  Queen's  Hall,  but 
at  the  triennial  Festivals  and  other  choral  and  orchestral  concerts 
which  he  has  conducted  in  the  provinces.  What  part  the  encour- 
agement of  native  art  has  played  in  his  career  is  best  proved  by 
the  aggregate  of  "  novelties,"  so-called,  which  show  no  fewer 
than  225  British  compositions  given  at  the  Promenades  out  of  a 
total  of  587 ;  and  it  was  the  long  catalogue  of  these,  set  forth 
in  detail,  which  formed  the  chief  subject  matter  of  the  Souvenir 
programme  that  has  been  referred  to.  The  occasion  of  its  presen- 
tation furnished  a  worthy  ending  to  what  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  season  of  the  whole  series,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Mac  kenzie  acknowledged  the  fact  when  he  declared  that  "  the 
artistic  results  had  been  fully  equal  to  the  care  and  labour  spent 
upon  them." 

THE  SATURDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. — Modern 
Italian  art  was  doubly  represented  at  the  second  of  these  concerts 
last  week,  and  in  each  instance  in  a  wholly  welcome  fashion.  It 
is  a  n  licf  to  turn  from  the  bizarre  eccentricities  of  Malipiero  to 
spontaneous  creations  such  as  Signor  Alfred  Casclla  has  achieved 
in  his  orchestral  suite,  "  Le  Couvent  sur  l'eau."  The  more  we 
are  allowed  to  heai  such  things  the  better.  They  demonstrate 
(leaily  that  the  up-to-date  Italian  composer  can  combine  humour 
with  originality,  and  sanity  with  both.    No  less  pleasing  on  the 
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executive  side  was  the  mood  of  that  highly-skilled  'cellist  Signorina 
Guilhermina  Suggia.  Not  often  has  she  played  with  such  artistic 
breadth  and  sustained  beauty  of  tone,  and  withal  so  brilliantly, 
as  she  did  at  this  concert  in  Dvorak's  fine  concerto — a  work  thai 
demands  all  the  resources  of  the  virtuoso  in  addition  to  the  ten- 
derness, the  passion,  and  the  intellectual  force  of  the  ripe  artist. 
Sgra.  Suggia  possesses  all  these  qualities  in  ample  measure  ;  and 
when  she  exhibits  them  under  control,  her  playing  is  an  unalloyed 
delight.  The  orchestra  was  at  its  best  in  the  noble  symphony  in 
D  of  Cesar  Franck  ;  and  an  animated  and  graceful  "  Viennese 
Rhapsody  "  by  Florent  Schmitt—  really  an  instrumental  version 
of  a  Viennese  waltz  written  for  two  pianos — brought  the  concert 
to  a  lively  conclusion.  Miss  Muriel  Foster  was  not  in  good  voice, 
but  sang  some  "  Chansons  a  danser  "  by  Bruneau  with  plenty 
of  verve. 

ELGAR'S  NEW  VIOLONCELLO  CONCERTO.— The  per- 
formance of  a  new  work  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  a  musical  event. 
Hence  the  deeply-interested  audience  af  the  first  London  Sym- 
phony Concert  of  the  season  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
when,  moreover,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Albert  Coates  as  con- 
ductor lent  an  enhanced  importance  to  the  occasion.  As  usual, 
Sir  Edward  conducted  his  own  composition,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written  expressly  for  the  talented  young  violoncellist,  Mr. 
Felix  Salmond,  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward.  Written  only 
last  summer  and  numbered  Opus  85,  it  is  conceived  in  the  com- 
poser's most  romantic  vein,  and  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  solo  instrument.  In  wealth  of  melodic  charm  it  surpasses 
even  the  violin  concerto,  and  that  is  saying  much.  The  length 
and  suavity  of  the  opening  theme  prepare  the  ear  for  a  movement 
of  unconventional  breadth  and  beauty  of  design  clear  as  to  form, 
original  in  treatment,  and  full  of  arresting  contrasts.  The  violon- 
cello asserts  its  prominence  from  the  outset  and  retains  it  through- 
out. The  Elgarian  motto  "  nobilente  "  is  worthily  applied  ;  it 
pervades  the  whole  scheme  and  character  of  the  movement,  which 
"merge  without  break  into  a  delicious  scherzo  of  rushing  semi- 
quavers. Then  comes  a  lovely  adagio,  a  love  song  that  holds  the 
listener,  followed  by  a  finale  less  inspired,  perhaps,  yet  not  less 
effective  than  what  ■  has  gone  before.  Altogether  the  work  is 
worthy  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  and  not  least  for  the  delicacy 
and  reticence  of  its  unusually  beautiful  orchestration.  The  diffi- 
cult solo  part  was  played  in  masterful  fashion  by  Mr.  Salmond. 
Mr.  Coates  conducted  Borodin's  "Heroic"  symphony  and  other 
pieces  with  signal  ability.  His  reputation  is  now  established  and 
he  is  a  musician  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

FICTION    IN  BRIEF 

'  THE  WHISPERING  DEAD, 'by  Alfred  Ganachilly  (Methuen, 
6s.  net),  has  a  preface  by  Major  Haldane  Macfall  introducing  this 
powerful  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Chile  before  the  war  and 
the  criminal  is  in  the  service  of  the  German  Embassy.  He  hopes 
to  escape  by  burning  down  the  offices,  but  though  his  plan  was 
well  laid,  he  was  finally  tracked  down  and  arrested  after  a 
desperate  attempt  to  cross  the  Andes.  A  well-told  and  well-  1 
constructed  story,  none  the  worse  for  being  originally,  we  should 
guess,  written  in  the  Allied  interest. 

'  THE  BARBER  OF  PUTNEY,'  by  J.  B.  Morton  (Philip  Allan, 
6s.  net),  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  war  story.  Tim  Hin- 
rick,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  tale,  enlists,  goes  through  his 
training  in  time  for  the  Somme  battles,  is  wounded,  recovers,  and 
fights  through  the  last  seven  months  of  the  war.  His  weaknesses 
and  recoveries,  his  friendships  and  his  losses  are  well  told,  and 
we  leave  him  going  back  to  his  old  work  with  a  stout  heart, 
after  having  been  introduced  to  some  sterling  characters  in  our 
great  Army.    The  book  is  eminently  readable. 

'WYNDHAM'S  PARTNER,'  by  Harold  Bindloss  (Ward,  Lock, 
6s.  net).  Wyndham  wins  his  bride's  promise  by  sharp  practice  in 
yacht  racing,  and  his  marriage  by  dealing  with  a  relative  who 
has  "  gone  Fantee  "  in  a  Central  American  State  and  supplying 
him  with  means  to  keep  up  his  power.  His  partner  and  his  wife 
combine  to  bring  him  back  to  higher  standards  with  success.  We 
have  read  better  stories  by  this  author. 


"In  1939  I  shall  receive 
£1000  with  substantial  profits" 

THIS  is  what  you — any  man  or  woman — can  say  with 
absolute  confidence  by  effecting  a  /l,000  Endowment 
Assurance  Policy  on  the  British  Dominions  plan.  You 
can  make  it  more  or  less  according  to  your  means. 
Investigate  the  Proposition  to-day.  It  will  commit  you  to 
nothing.  Send  a  postcard  asking  for  full  particulars  of 
"  Endowment  Assurances." 


Address:    Life  Dept. 


32  Mooritnte  Street.  E.C.  2. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE.  LONDON  E.C.  3. 

The  most  progressiva  office  f  r  all  classes  of  Insurance. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PR  I  NT.— George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £A  10s.  ;  George  Borrow 's  Works, 
ti  \ols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  los.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illu>.,  unexpurgated,  .£,"30;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  bv  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
Will  iam  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ^,12  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edw,\i;d  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  "disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
liealth.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams:  "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 

ADVICE  WORTH  HAVING  on  Assurance  and  Annuities  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  unfettered  by  financial  relations 
with  any  Insurance  Company.    It  repays  its  cost  time  and 
igain.    Read  "  Assurance  and  Annuities,"  post  free  from  "  Con- 
;ultant,"35,  Eldon  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

THE  RUPERT  TYPEWRITING  AND  SHORTHAND 
BUREAU,  50,  Rupert  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.l  (one 
minute  Piccadilly  Circus).  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Trans- 
itions and  Duplicating.  Authors'  MSS  Is.  per  1,000  words,  half 
irice  carbon  copies.  Many  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of 
rypewriting.  Best  work  guaranteed.  Very  moderate  charges. 
S95,  Regent. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


CAMOUFLAGE  EXHIBITION  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS.    Works  by  CAMOUFLEUR  ARTISTS  with 
Examples  of  Camouflage.    Daily  (Oct.  8  to  Nov.  12),  10 
o  5.    Admission  Is.  3d.  including  tax. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
H  UN  DAY  CONCERTS. 

TO-MORROW 
Y  AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 

Vocalist         -       -       -     MR.  CHARLES  TREE. 
Solo  Violin      -       -       -       MISS  SYBIL  EATON. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


R 


M 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 
OSING.  ROSING. 
OPERATIC  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
assisted  by 
ZOIA  ROSOWSKY. 
At  the  Piano         -       -       MANLIO  Dl  VEROI.I. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
L.  G.  SH ARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.,  5564,  Gerrard. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees,  &MFPELL  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
OISEIWITSCH.  FAREWELL  RECITAL. 

LAST  APPEARANCE 


rior  to  his  departure  for  an  extended  Tour  in  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4,156  Mayfair. 

.LOLIAN  HALL. 

rHE  BOHEMIAN  (CZECH)  STRING  QUARTET 
and 


F 


\N.\V  DAVIES, 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS, 
MONDAY    NEXT,    at  3, 
and 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOV.  10th,  at  8.15. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  anl  3s. 
E.  L.     ROBINSON  DIRECTION,  175,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Drink  in 
Health  and  Vitality! 

That's  what  you  do  when  you 
swallow  a  glassful  of  Sanatogen. 
Every  particle  is  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed—  greedily  seized  on  by 
blood,  nerves  and  tissues — changed 
with  the  utmost  speed  into  energy 
<md  cell-substance. 

Hence  that  happy  sensation  of 
vigour  and  well-being — of  gastric  ease 
and  ncrvo  -  muscular  tone  —  which 
soon  becomes  permainent  if  you  take 
Sanatogen  constantly.  Why  not  do 
so  for  at  least  a  tew  weeks,  and  thus 
lay  up  for  yourself  a  good  reserve  ot 
health  and  vitality  which  will  be  your 
best  safeguard  against  a  possible  re- 
currence of  Influenza  this  winter  ? 

Begin  a  course  of 


Mind,  Sanatogen  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  product 
Its  effects  on  the  body  are  definite  and  unfailing; 
they  have  been  exhaustively  studied  and  csted 
by  medical  men  for  over  seventeen  years.  So 
you  don  t  have  to  take  Sanatogen  on  trust,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  do  you  good.  It  will  do 
you  good — no  doubt  about  it — provided  you 
get  genuine  Sanatogen. 

Buy  it  at  your  chemist's  to-day — price  2/3  to 
10/9  per  tin.  That'*  $lightly  under  2Jd.  per 
dote  —  cheaper  than  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  in 
a  restaurant  I  And  two  or  three  doses  a  day 
mean  a  real  and  regular  gain  in  health  and 
vitality.     Isn 't  it  worth  it  ? 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

(Maker*  of  Formamtnt   Geruuprin,  ate.) 
12,  Chenie*  St .  London.  W  C  1. 
(Chairman  :  The  Vucounteu  Rkoodda) 

Note:  As  counter/tit*  of  Sanatogtn  art  numtrout, 
it  will  lattr  on  bt  rt  ■  namtti  "  Gtnstosan." 
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Macmillan  s  New  Books. 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM.  Author  of  "With  the 
Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, "  "Priest  of  the  Ideal," 
etc.    8vo.    10s.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard. — "Amongst  all  the  literature  of  the  war  Mr. 
Stephen  Graham's  '  A  Prvate  in  the  Guards  '  will  take  a  foremost  place. 
A  born  writer  and  an  observer  of  long  experience  and  practice,  he  saw 
the  war  at  first  hand,  and  employed  all  his  powers  in  passing  on  to  others 
what  he  had  seen  " 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '    (1835-1902).    A  Memoir.  By 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES.     With  20  illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 
The  Daily  Graphic. — "A  masterpiece  of  British  biography  .     .  fascin- 
ating all  through." 

MISS  EDEN'S  LETTERS  ~T~ 

Edited  by  her  Great-Niece,  VIOLET  DICKINSON. 

With  Four  Photogravures.    8vo.    18s.  net. 
The  writer  was  a  keen  politician  of  the  Whig  order,  clever,  amusing, 
critical ;  and  with  many  friends  among  the  notabilities  of  her  time.  She 
was  born  in  1797.  and  the  letters  given  in  the  present  work  throw  many 
interesting  sidelights  on  society  and  politics  from  1814  to  1863. 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  EDWARD  COOK 

MORE  LITERARY  RECREATIONS 

By  Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

Ltnd  and  Water.  — "  The  reader  who  picks  up  this  book,  may  read  it 
backwards  or  begin  in  the  middle  and  go  both  w»ys  by  turn.  But  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  will  not  read  every  page  before  he  has 
done  with  it." 

FROM  LIBERTY  TO  BREST-LITOVSK  : 
The  First  Year  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

By  ARIADNA  TYRKOVA- WILLIAMS.  8vo.  16s.  net. 
Full  of  information  entirely  new  to  the  British  public  ;  written  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Williams,  wife  of  the  well  known  correspondent,  and 
herself  a  Russian 

EUROPE  IN  THE  MELTING-POT 

By  R.  W.  SETON- WATSON,  D.Litt.  Editor  of  '  The 
New  Europe.'  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  4s.6d.net. 
The  Times .  — "  One  of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  Eastern 
European  politics  who  has  for  many  years  pieceding.  and  during,  the 
war  done  much  valuable  work  in  instructing  the  public  as  to  the 
position  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  the  problem  of  the 
Southern  S  avs.  here  brings  together  a  series  of  important  papers  which 
he  has  written  during  the  war." 


COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

ENGLISH   MEN    OF  LETTERS 

BEN  JONSON 

By  G.  GREGORY  SMITH.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  net. 

The  New  Statesman  : — "  It  is  the  best  thing  on  Jonson  that  exists,  very 
readable  in  parts,  and  elsewhere  as  readable  as  anything  on  the  subject 
could  be.  .  .  .  There  are  no  rival  studies  of  this  range  for  it  to 
supersede;  if  there  were  they  would  have  to  be  very  good  indeed  not 
to  be  superseded.    It  is  done  with  thorough  competence." 

STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "I  Pose,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Times  : — "Beautiful  is  none  too  grand  a  v  ord  for  '  Living  Alone.' 
The  book  teems  with  beautiful  ideas,  beautiful  imaginings,  best  of  all — 
beautiful  feeling.  There  are  things  in  it  which  those  able  to  see  what 
Miss  Benson  is  after  will  recognise  as  inspired." 

MACMILLAN    &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON    W.C.  2. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  CIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 
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Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  RACKHAM 

CINDERELLA 

Re-told  by  C.  S.  EVANS.    Boards.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Rackham's  drawings  are  in  colour  and  silhouette, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  delightful  he  has  yet  made  for 
children.    The  story  is  told  in  ten  chapters,  and  has  been 
amplified  without  doing  violence  to  tradition. 

NEW  SWINBURNE  VOLUMES 

SELECTIONS    FROM  SWINBURNE 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  and  T.  J.  WISE. 

Cr.  8vo  6s.  net. 

The  only  selection  from  Swinburne  hitherto  available  in 
England  was  one  made  by  Watts-Dunton  in  1887,  which 
is  now  out  of  print.  This  is  an  entirely  new  and  more 
representative  selection  from  the  poet's  work. 

CONTEMPORARIES  OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

By  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists — 
much  of  the  material  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  MASEFIELD 

REYNARD  THE  FOX 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD.  5s.  net. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  English  poems  ever  written,  an  epic  of  the 
soil  and  of  those  who  gallop  over  it."-  The  Times. 

MR.  BEERBOHM'S  NEW  VOLUME 

SEVEN  MEN 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM.  7s.  net. 

A  gay  and  fanciful  volume  by  the  wittiest  and  most 
exquisite  of  modern  writers. 

SOME  DIVERSIONS  OF 
A  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  veteran  critic  .  .  ,  retains  that  suave  detachment  which 
calls  up  an  image  of  Montaigne.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Gosse  has  still 
the  fine  manner  of  the  great  Frenchman. — Morning  Post. 

POLAND  THE  UNKNOWN 

By  K.  WALISZEWSKI.  10s.  6d.  net. 

An  interesting  and  authoritative  account  of  perhaps  the 
least  known  country  in  Europe. 


NEW  NOVELS 

SAINT'S  PROGRESS 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"The  book  is  a  presentment  of  warring  motives  of  faith  and  unfaith 
put  to  the  test — a  subtle  work  of  art."— Morning  Post, 

AN  HONEST  THIEF 

By  FYODOR  DOSTOEVS.KY.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Garnett.  6s.  net. 

THE  INSCRUTABLE  LOVERS 

By  A.  A.  MACFARLAN.  7s.  net. 

"...    written  with  rare  beauty  and  reticence. — Observer. 

STORM  IN  A  TEACUP 

By  EDEN  PHILPOTTS.  7s.  net. 

"  What  an  oasis  is  this  in  the  sooty  desert  of  novels." — Athenanm. 

MY  ANTONIA 

By  WILLA  S.  CATHER.  7s.  net. 

"To  read  her  story  is  to  learn  true  things  concerning  the  great  West 
and  the  depths  of  human  nature." — Scotsman. 

AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 

Bv  C.  A.  DAWSON-SCOTT.  7s.  net. 

"  Marked  by  all  the  author's  characteristic  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
treatment." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  OLD  MADHOUSE 

By  WM.  DE  MORGAN.  7s.  net. 

"A  wonderfully  subtle  and  ingenious  plot  .  .  .  touched  also  by 
delicious  flashes  of  wayward  wit  and  keen  human  commentary." 

— ©oil*  Telttraph. 

JINNY  THE  CARRIER 

By  ISRAEL  ZANGW1LL.  7s.  net. 

"  Not  sine*  Dickens  has  there  appeared  a  novel  so  rich  in  portraits  of 
odd.  eccentric,  quaint,  queer  human  beings,  each  one  a  mellow  little 
masterpiece."— James  Douglas  in  the  Star. 


Full    List   of  Autumn 

Wm.  HEINEMANN 


Publications     post  free 
application  to 

21  Bedford  St.  W.C. 2 
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NOW  READY. 


ALL  INVESTORS 

should  read  the  introductory  article  to  the  November,  1919 
Quarterly  Supplement  (price  7d.  post  free)  of 

"THE  100  BEST 
INVESTMENTS" 

ENTITLED 

"A  PERIOD  OF  READJUSTMENT." 

Which  deals  fully  with  the  Investment  position  of  to-day, 
with  special  reference  to  the  problems  raised  by  inflation 
and  the  Labour  situation.  The  Quarterly  Supplements 
contain  up-to-date  details  of  100  specially  selected 
securities,  covering  the  whole  available  field  of  invest- 
ment— from  Government  Loans  to  Ordinary  Shares  in 
Industrial  Companies — particulars  of  further  investments 
considered  worthy  of  attention,  a  number  of  useful  tables 
and  hints  of  value  to  everyone  concerned  with  the 
remunerative  employment  of  capital. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME    Price  Is. 

(Published  in  August  ) 

QUARTERLY  SUPPLEMENTS    Price  7d. 

(Published  February.  May  nnd  November.) 
Post  jrtt  on  receipt  0/  remittance  to  the  Publishers : 

The  British,  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Corporation  Ltd.,  Investment  Bankers, 

57    BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON,  E.C.2. 


THE  POOR  CLERGY 

RELIEF  CORPORATION 


Established  1856. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1867. 


38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 

Patrons  : 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY  &  YORK. 
President  .—THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

THE  ONLY  SOCIETY  of  the  kind  that  gives  Immediate 
Assistance  to  the  Clergy,  the  r  Widows  and  Orphan 
Daughters,  IN  ALL  PARTS  Ob  THE  EMPIRE.  At  each 
Fortnightly  Meeting  of  the  Committee  some  Hundreds  of 

Pounds  are  distributed,  besides  valuable  gifts  of  Clothirg. 
A  large  fund  is  required  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
appeals  for  help. 

DONATIONS  &  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

and  Gifts  of  Clothing  of  everv  ('escription,  will  be  most 
gratefully  received  by  MANDEV1LLE  B  PHILLIPS, 
Secretary 

The  Society  has  aided  more  than 
40,000  cases  of  Clerical  Distress 
with  grants  ranging  from  £5  to  £75 

LEGACIES  are  specially  acceptable,  and  may  be  made 
in  the  following  form  : — "I  give  and  bequeath  unto  'The 
Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation,'  of  38  Tavistock  Place, 
London  (established  1856  as  'Tie  Poor  Clergy  Relief 
Society'),  the  sum  of  (free  of  legacy  duty), 

to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  that  Society  for  the 
time  being." 

A  retired  clergyman,  who  is  interesled  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  is  prepared  to  GIVE  the  SUM  of  £50  towards 
the  lunds  if  /450  can  be  raised  before  Christmas  to  supply 
the  pre- sing  wants  of  the  clergy  during  the  winter.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  amount  may  be  raised.  Any 
contributions  to  this  fund  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Poor  C»!ergy  Relief  Corporation,  38  Tavistock  Place, 
Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C  1  marked  "  D.  J.  S." 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS  :  NOVEMBER,  1919. 
Count  Witte  II.    By  A.   Iswolsky,  late  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Paris. 

Industrial  Nationalisation  :   A  Continental  Letter.       By  Robert 
Crozier  Long. 

The  Problem  of  Liberty.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 
Ireland  After  Fifty  Years.    By  Professor  Joseph  H.  Longford, 
D.Litt. 

Price  Fixing  by  Law.    By  the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C. 
The  Labour  Policy,  the  Mistake,  and  a  Possible  Solution.    By  A 

Skilled  Labourer. 
Hirelings  or  Partners.    By  C.  S.  Bremner. 

Bath — Somerset — Henry  Fielding.  By  Frederick  Harrison,  D.C.L. 
Currente  Calami.    XL    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 

The  Need  of  Britjsh  Institutes  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

By  Captain  Harold  E.  Goad. 
The  d'Artagnan  Legend  in  Normandy.    By  R.  Briggs  Davenport. 
Fiona  Macleod — the  Woman.    By  Ethel  Rolt-VVheeler. 
The  War  Cloud  in  the  East.    By  Babicius. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Send  for  a  copy — 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  par  annum  post  free  Everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 

with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
West  End:  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:  6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 


Ettbd. 


1849, 


Society, 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire, 
Inv«tted  FUNDS  (1919)  £39.000.000        ANNUAL  INCOME  (1918)  £5.250.0(  0 
MODERAE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

37,  THRBADNBEDLB  STREET.   LONDON.  B.C.  2. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 
LONDON. 


Fir«, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurance  affected  on  the  most  faOourable  terms.    The  business  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSl^fH  A.  KOO.NliV.  Secretary. 


and  other 

fine 
products  by 

BELFAST. 


WINTER  LIST 
of   Irish  Linens 
Now  Ready 

Table  and  Bed  Linen 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
1  ace  ::  Lingerie 
Blouses     ::  Hosiery 

45    Pages   full  of  the 
latest  goods  at  lowest 
Belfast  prices. 

Sent  host  free  on  request. 


Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
44e.    DONEGALL    PLACE,  BELFAST. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRi  IT? 


"BANKRUPTCY  &  BLUE 

RUIN  "  A  Fallacious  Impression 
By  Sir  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY 


r  f 


THE  RISE  IN  RUBBER 
SHARES 

Mr.  GEORGE  CROLL'S  Forecast 

r  f  f 

Is  the  Silver  Shortage  a  Real  One  ? 

By  "  MAGNET  " 

f  Y  r 

Britain's  Opportunity  :  How  to  circumvent 
America 

By  T.  M.  LEDLIE.  LL.D. 

Other  special  articles  by  Financial  Experts  on  the 
various  markets. 

See  this  week's  issue  of  the 

Share  Market  Review 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  to 

The  Publisher,  7Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.2 

Pic  isc    BMBtlOB   this  Paper. 
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INSURANCE 


Insurance  offices  have  an  interest  in  what  is  popularly 
called  the  "Pussyfoot"  campaign  in  that  all  their 
issured  would  automatically  become  abstainers,  if  the 
rampaign  proved  successful  here.  There  is  a  vexed 
question  of  practical  politics  involved,  and  it  would  be 
juite  out  of  place  to  deal  with  the  merits  here ;  but  Life 
>ffices  would  probably  welcome  a  few  years'  experience 
>f  total  abstinence  for  the  data  which  would  then  be- 
:ome  available  on  the  general  question  of  the  influence 
>f  alcohol  on  mortality.  No  doubt  a  large  section  of 
:be  public  would  think  the  data  dearly  purchased  at  the 
jrice.  The  percentage  of  assured  who  take  advantage 
>f  rebates  under  life  or  accident  policies  for  total  absti- 
>ence  must  be  very  small. 

The  inquiry  into  the  working  of  Industrial  Life  Com- 
janies  has  produced  some  rather  startling  evidence, 
ind  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  will  be 
waited  with  no  little  interest.  The  chief  point  of 
xiticism  has  always  been  the  high  rate  of  expense 
jecessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  premiums  of  one  penny  per  week 
here  are,  all  having  to  be  separately  called  for,  it  is 
juite  obvious  that  collection  must  be  expensive.  There 
thould  be  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  such  an  expen- 
sive system.  The  further  charges  of  fraud  and  misre- 
presentation are  far  more  serious,  and  should  receive 
he  careful  consideration  of  the  companies  concerned, 
rhe  standard  of  the  agents  employed  is  not  high,  while 
hey  have  to  deal  with  persons  of  low  intelligence, 
["here  is  ample  scope  for  trickery  and  if  companies  can- 
lct  take  full  measures  to  protect  their  assured,  then 
t  must  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means, 
t  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  are  excellent 
ndustrial  offices — and  others.  It  is  certainly  the  busi- 
less  of  the  former  to  exert  their  influence ;  otherwise 
he  dead  hand  of  nationalisation  will  be  thrust  out  to 
seize  another  plum.  More  stringent  legislation  seems 
:ertain,  but  no  sound  company  will  object  to  that  in  so 
ar  as  its  aim  is  to  increase  the  security  of  the  policy- 
lolder,  while  leaving  energetic  companies  full  scope  for 
levelopment. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Coles,  the  eminent  chair- 
nan  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Assurance 
Zo. ,  not  only  that  company,  but  the  whole  Insurance 
vorld  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  Mr.  Coles  had  had  a 
:lose  connection  with  Insurance  for  nearly  70  years, 
["here  can  have  been  few  men  so  well  equipped  as  he 

0  guide  the  destinies  of  a  big  company.  He  was  a 
"ellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries — in  itself  an  un- 
isual  qualification  in  a  chairman — and  his  experience 
>n  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  large  commercial  under- 
akings  gave  him  h\^h  qualifications  to  deal  with  those 
lelicate  matters  of  finance  so  vital  to  the  prosperity  of 

1  Life  office.  He  had  the  caution  born  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  added  to  it  a  receptivity  for  new  ideas  and  a 
ceenness  for  enterprise  which  made  him  almost  an  ideal 
:hairman.  The  office  for  which  he  did  so  much  will 
■emain  as  a  great  memorial  of  his  able  work. 

The  last  month  has  been  remarkable  for  several 
ar^ely  increased  dividends  and  this,  if  anything,  will 
idd  a  fillip  to  the  popular  interest  in  insurance  shares, 
n  which  market  there  has  been  sustained  activity.  But 
:ven  with  these  increased  dividends  the  actual  return  on 
nost  insurance  shares  remains  very  moderate,  and  it  is 
:1ear  that  the  price  is  loaded  with  anticipations  of  capi- 
:al  appreciation  on  account  of  possible  amalgamations, 
rhe  shares  are  safe  enough,  but  they  are  certainly 
lear.  Companies  and  the  promoters  of  new  com- 
panies are  taking  advantage  of  the  ;>onu1arity  of  insur- 
inro  shares  to  ask  for  new  capital,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  recent  new  issues  will  shortly  be  considerably 
idded  to.  So  far  as  the  older  companies  offer  the  new 
shares  at  less  than  the  current  price,  the  bonus  is  attrac- 
tive. In  the  case  of  quite  new  companies,  however, 
ntending  investors  should  scrutinise  the  issues  closely. 


THE  CITY 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  revised  report  and  balance  sheet 
of  the  nation  has  not  shocked  the  markets  as  it  should 
have  done.  To  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  a  na- 
tional deficit  of  ^474  millions  has  little  significance, 
especially  if  they  are  making  unprecedented  profits  in 
Oil  shares.  The  careful  students  of  finance,  who  form 
a  small  minority,  were  prepared  for  the  disclosure  of  a 
serious  situation,  but  they  hardly  anticipated  such  ri 
large  increase  in  expenditure,  or  in  the  national  debt,  as 
is  recorded.  But  their  views  have  little  influence  in 
excited  markets.  The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money 
Markets  have  been  tinged  with  depression  ;  but  specula- 
tive business  is  more  active  now  than  it  was  in  the 
height  of  the  historic  Rubber  boom.  Who  could  be  de- 
pressed when  Burmah  Oils  stand  at  over  18  (and  look 
worth  it) ;  when  Mexican  Eagles  are  soaring  towards 
12,  if  not  15;  when  De  Beers  and  other  diamonds  are 
creating  new  high  records;  when  the  Industrial  market 
provides  a  hundred  channels  for  making  profits  ;  when 
even  Home  Rails  are  bright  and  South  American  Rails 
look  exceedingly  prosperous? 

The  public  which  buys  stocks  and  shares  is  still  assi- 
duously chasing  profits  and  ignoring  income.  It  assumes 
that  increased  taxation  is  inevitab'e  (although  to  the 
initiated  there  are  signs  that  income  tax,  at  any  rate, 
has  reached  its  maximum  capacity) ;  it  assumes  that 
further  borrowing  by  the  Government  is  inevitable,  and 
that  the  borrowing  might  conceivably  take  some  form 
of  compulsion.  Make  hay  while  the  speculative  sun 
shines — while  incomes  are  taxed  and  profits  are  still 
non-assessible,  is  therefore  the  maxim  of  the  day. 

Argentine  Railways  have  now  had  a  big  rise  and  one 
which  seems  fully  warranted  by  prospects.  Another 
stock  in  this  section  of  the  market  which  has  attrac- 
tions is  United  Railways  of  the  Havana.  It  is  expected 
that  the  dividend  will  be  increased  from  6  per  cent,  to 
7  per  cent,  for  1918-19  (of  which  2  per  cent,  interim  has 
been  paid).  The  company's  earnings  justify  the  in- 
crease; only  the  board's  conservatism  makes  it  a  doubt- 
ful point.  Assuming  the  increase,  the  yield  at  present 
quotations  would  be  about  8}  per  cent.,  which  allows 
prospect  of  appreciation. 

Shipping  shares  are  coming  into  favour  once  again, 
with  P.  and  O.  leading.  Rumour  insists  that  the  P. 
and  O.  interests  are  "  after  "  the  Indo-China  Line  at  a 
price  of  about  75  per  deferred  share  and  it  is  also  as- 
serted that  the  Cunard  Company  are  after  the  Cairn 
line. 

There  is  a  revival  demand  for  Meat  shares  which 
have  been  neglected  and  therefore  inclined  to  droop 
lately,  and  a  recovery  seems  natural  in  present  circum- 
stances. The  quiet  buying  of  Rubber  shares  is  well 
maintained,  and  it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  that  the 
market  has  not  run  ahead  too  fast  this  time.  Mr. 
Croll's  reserved  optimism  at  the  Rubber  Trust  meeting 
was  just  a  nice  tonic  without  causing  excitement.  His 
remarks  in  regard  to  tea  have  also  been  carefully  noted 
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NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1872,  the  Apollinaris  business 
has  always  been  British  owned.  f3.000.0T0  of  British  money 
it  invested  in  it,  and  it  has  now  4,300  British  Shareholders. 

BRITISH  OWNED 


The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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NEW  AFRICAN. 

The  twenty-fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  New 
African  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  l.eama  R.  Davies  (chairman  of  the  com- 
pany) presiding,  said  :  Before  formally  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  annual  report  and  accounts,  which  1  presume  I  may  take 
as  read,  I  propose  to  supplement  them  with  a  few  remarks.  The 
regrettable  delay  in  convening  the  meeting  has  been  unavoidable. 
Owing  to  shortage  of  staff  and  delays  in  overseas  mails  the 
accounts  could  not  be  got  out  until  July,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Dalglish  and  I  were  expecting  daily  to  leave  for  Galicia.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  visit  the  Board  considered  that  it 
was  to  the  company's  interest  to  postpone  the  meeting  until  it  had 
been  accomplished.  There  is  no  important  change  in  the  items 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  but  on  the  credit  side  cash 
and  Government  securities  have  increased  by  over  ^T3,000,  and 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  the  same  amount  in  sundry  debtors. 
Loans  have  decreased  by  about  £400,  and  our  Johannesburg  pro- 
perty having  been  sold  at  a  profit,  that  item  disappears  from  the 
balance-sheet.  There  are  no  figures  on  the  debit  side  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account  which  call  for  special  reference,  as  they  follow 
very  closely  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  total  being  about  £00 
less.  One  satisfactory  feature,  however,  is  that,  instead  of  there 
being  a  small  debit  for  interest,  we  have  received  .£7892  under  that 
heading  this  year.  The  total  of  the  credit  items  is  about  ,£500 
less  this  year  than  last,  which,  considering  the  shrinkage  in  divi- 
dends and  profits,  is  not  an  unsatsfactory  showing.  The  visit  of 
two  members  of  the  Board  to  the  Ratoczyn  property  cleared  up 
the  position  in  regard  to  that  important  asset  and  enabled  the 
directors  to  continue  the  pre-war  practice  of  valuing  the  company's 
assets.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  report,  these  show  a  net  appre- 
ciation of  £761,214,  and  adding  thereto  the  balance  at  the  credit 
of  profit  and  loss  account — £733,774 — gives  a  total  surplus  of 
.£794,988  over  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital. 

I  may  remark  that  the  company's  position  as  disclosed  by  the 
figures  in  the  account  shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  whit  h 
existed  in  July,  1914,  immediately  before  the  war,  with  ibis  im- 
portant exception,  that  in  1914  we  had  a  considerable  smi  in 
loans  which  we  have  since  paid  off.  In  view  of  this  improved 
state  of  affairs  the  Board  considered  that  they  would  be  justified 
in  recommending  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  Is.  per  share,  ai  d 
I  trust  that  shareholders  will  coincide  with  that  opinion.  I  notice 
that  the  directors'  decision  has  been  adversely  criticised  by  one  or 
two  writers  in  the  Press,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  earn  the  amount  of  the  dividend  in  respect  of  the 
year  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  As  the  accounts  show,  the  com- 
pany had  earned  and  accumulated  profits  aggregating  over 
£733,774,  consequently  there  are  ample  funds  in  hand  to  provide 
the  dividend  without  taking  the  increment  into  account.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the  writers 
referred  to,  which  is,  in  fact,  that,  no  matter  how  much  accumu- 
lated profits  the  company  has  in  hand,  only  the  amount  of  the 
annual  profit  should  be  distributed  as  dividend  in  any  one  year. 
I  hardly  think  that  shareholders  will  agree  with  that  dictum. 
With  reference  to  the  Ratoczvn  Company,  a  copy  of  the  annual 
renort  of  this  company  has  been  sent  to  each  New  African  share- 
holder, and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  held  this  week  will  also  be  circulated,  so  that  all  the 
information  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  will  have  been  placed 
before  you.  I  can  only  add  that  the  prospects  of  this  company 
have  never  looked  brighter.  Coming  now  to  the  Rooiberg  Tin 
Cnmnany,  the  operations  referred  to  in  the  report  continue  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  successful  results  are  hoped  for  in  the 
near  future.  As  regards  the  Welgedacht  Company,  the  principal 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  at  the  moment  is  the  inadequate 
supply  of  Government  railway  trucks,  which  prevents  the  com- 
pany supplying  the  full  quota  of  its  best  naving  trade.  I'rgent 
representations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  to  the  South  African 
Government  Railway  Department,  who  will  doubtless  rectify 
matters  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  company  also  suffers  from 
the  low  price  paid  for  coal  by  the  railways,  who  are  large  con- 
sumers, and  who,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rise  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion,   are  still  paying  little  more  than  pre-war  rates. 

With  reference  to  the  Taquah  Company,  you  will  probably  re- 
member that  in  mv  address  at  our  last  meeting  I  ventured  to  give 
the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  arguments  which  were 
being  put  forward  bv  some  political  economists,  financial  authori- 
ties and  others  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  gold  premium,  the 
Government  would  be  forced  bv  the  sheer  weight  of  facts  to  give 
way  if  the  gold  production  was  to  be  koot  up.  This  forecast  has 
now  come  to  pass,  and,  while  the  premium  has  proved  a  real 
boon  to  the  West  African  mines,  esneciallv  those  of  low  grade, 
nobody  appears  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  Abosso  Company  is  one  of  the  low-grade  propositions  which 
have  materially  benefited  bv  the  gold  premium,  and,  as  the 
monthly  yield  appears  to  be  increasing,  it  is  to  he  honed  that 
before  long  this  comnnnv  will  return  to  the  list  of  dividend  pavers. 
With  regard  to  Burney  and  BlackbUrne.  Ltd.,  the  interest  we 
acquired  had  enabled  this  company  to  get  into  satisfactory  working 
when  the  strike  of  moulders  took  place.  Thou  eh  the  works  have 
not  shut  down,  the  ontnut  has  had  to  be  Considerably  reduced 
owing  to  the  foundries  being  unable  to  supply  castings,  and 
through  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  company's  workmen. 
I  have  now  to  move  :  "  That  the  directors'  report  and  accounts 
to  the  31s|  December,  1918,  as  submitted,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  adopted." 

Mr.  Thomas  P,  Dalglish  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


AMALGAMATED  INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held 
on  Wednesday  at  Winchester  House  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
a  resolution  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company  to  £75,000,000 
by   the  creation   of  2,00,000  additional  Ordinary  shares  of  £J1 

each. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  who  presided  and  moved  the  resolution,  said 
he  was  satisfied  that  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  concern,  as 
it  stood  to-day,  they  had  the  foundations  at  least  of  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  undertakings  that  had  ever  been  formed  in 
this  country.  They  were  producers  of  coals  ;  they  had  modern 
collieries,  thoroughly  equipped  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  pros- 
perity which  would  come  about  when  the  horrid  coal  control 
finished.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  Government — appar- 
ently it  was  not  definite  yet — had  realised  that  this  continued 
interference  with  business  must  come  to  an  end  as  quickly  as 
possible.  , 

The  company  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  aim  of  the  direc- 
tors was  to  give  a  value  to  the  shares  which  would  make  those 
who  joined  the  company  in  its  initial  stages  very  happy  from  the 
fact  that  they  did  so.  After  going  round  to  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  undertaking,  for  which  1,600,000  shares  were  issued,  he 
could  honestly  say  that  if  those  businesses  were  to  be  acquired 
and  built  at  to-day's  prices — and  each  business  then  would  pay 
a  very  fine  dividend — £,"1,600,000  would  not  represent  half  their 
worth.  There  had  been  great  labour  troubles  throughout  the 
country,  but,  notwithstanding  railway  strikes,  coal  difficulties, 
strikes  in  the  fishing  trade,  and  everything  else  which  had 
occurred,  nothing  had  happened  to  affect  adversely  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  company's  undertaking.  They  had  had  difficulties 
in  carrying  on,  of  course,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  with  prac- 
tically one  exception,  (hey  had  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
"of  the  trouble,  and  although  it  was  costly,  it  was  less  costly  than 
facing  the  loss  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  closing  of 
any  part  of  the  business.  Everything  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested was  in  thoroughly  good  order,  and  the  properties  in  parti- 
cular were  exceptionally  fine,  being  in  every  respect  equipped  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  resumption  of  normal  trade,  of  which 
be  believed  we  were  now  on  the  threshold. 

Mr.  Lewis  Ferguson  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  he  thought  that 
/71.000.000  of  the  £72  000,000  the  board  were  asking  the  share- 
holders to  sanction  would  almost  immediately  go  to  the  acquisition 
of  five  different  concerns,  all  of  which  the  directors  had  agreed  to 
purchase,  subiect  to  the  increase  of  capital  being  authorised. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


BURMA  CORPORATION. 

A  NEW  COMPANY  IN  INDIA.  , 

Presiding  at  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Burma  Corporation, 
Limited,  Mr.  Herbert  Guedalla  said  steps  were  being  taken  for  j 
the  formation  of  a  new  company  in  India  to  take  over  the  Bawd- 
win  Mines  from  Burma  Mines,  Ltd.,  in  which  companv  the  cor- 
poration held  practically  all  the  shares.    The  directorate  would 
consist  of  men  who  knew  the  conditions  of  the  East  and  their 
requirements.      The  greater  part  of  the  products  of  the  mine 
would  be  sold  in  the  East,  and  from  the  point  only  of  saving  time 
it  was  obvious  that  the  directors  should  be  as  near  the  mines  as 
possible.    In  saving  that,  it  was  not  their  plan  to  desert  the  com-  » 
panv.    A  few  of  the  present  board  would  form  a  committee  to  , 
assist  and  advise  the  directors  of  the  new  company. 

He  wished  to  give  the  shareholders  some  details  of  the  proce- 
dure for  carrying  that  scheme  into  effect,  and  it  would  suffice  to 
state  that  the  Indian  companv  would  have  a  capital  of  18.000,000 
shares  of  10  rupees  each,  and  that  in  consideration  of  settlement 
of  the  large  claims  which  the  corporation  had  against  the  Burma 
Mines,  Ltd.,  that  comnanv  would  issue  to  the  corporation  a  fur- 
ther number  of  shares,  with  the  net  result  that  the  Burma  Cor- 
poration would  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  in  the  Indian 
companv  to  make  it  possible  to  distribute  in  due  course  14  Indian 
shares  against  each  one  share  in  the  corporation.  The  Indian 
companv  would  further  have  a  reserve  in  unissued  capital  of  about 
4.470.000  shares,  which  could  only  he  issued  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  shareholders.  They  had  come  to  that 
basis  for  the  exchange  of  shares  after  very  careful  consideration. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  in  ordinary  terms  of  the  wealth 
which  the  shareholders'  mines  represented.  The  Chinaman  ore 
body  contained  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  ore  reserves  proved 
and  probable,  and  the  probable  onlv  represented  about  10  per 
cent  of  that  total.  That  lode  was  well  defined,  and  the  probability 
was  that  there  would  be  at  least  a  further  500  feet  in  which  that 
lode  existed.  That  should  add  a  minimum  of  another  2  500  000 
tons  to  the  probable  ore  reserves.  There  were  other  parallel  ore 
bodies  which  had  never  been  taken  into  account,  hut  which  pre- 
sented great  possibilities.  In  that  section  alone  they  knew  that 
thev  had  sufficient  ore  to  treat  300.000  tons  a  year  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  there  should  be  a  net  profit  of  at  least  £78  per  ton, 
or  £72. 400, 000  a  vear.  With  reeard  to  the  Shan  section,  that  was 
a  most  important  and  interesting  mining  proposition.  On  lan- 
uary  1.  1919,  thev  had  opened  up  283.000  tons  of  ore.  and  up  to 
June  30  last  a  further  81,000  tons  of  similar  value.  Some  of  the 
ore  went  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  in  copper.  Apart  from  the  silver, 
the  lead,  and  the  zinc,  was  it  not  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
ibev  were  opening  Up  in  this  section  one  of  the  largeM  and  richest 
cooper  mines  in  the  world?  Thev  all  knew  the  risks  attendant  on 
mining,  but  at  present    the  geological  conditions  were  favourable. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  "  robbed 
Russia  of  peace  and  victory."  But  whose  fault  is  it 
that  the  Bolsheviks  are  there?  It  was  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Government  (of  which  we  think  Mr.  Churchill 
was  a  member)  that  allowed  our  ally  the  Tsar  to  be  de- 
posed and  sent  that  infamous  message  of  congratula- 
tion to  Kerensky.  The  real  charge  against  Mr. 
Churchill's  Russian  policy  is  that  it  has  been  half- 
hearted, and  therefore  ineffectual.  If  we  had  sent  a 
division,  instead  of  a  couple  of  brigades,  Bolshevism 
would  have  been  swept  into  the  grave.  As  it  is,  we 
have  spent  94  millions,  and  Bolshevism  still  thrives.  It 
is  also  true  that  Russia  must  fall  under  the  protectorate 
either  of  the  Allies  or  of  Germany.  But  when  Mr. 
Churchill  says  there  will  arise  "  a  great  civilised  re- 
sponsible power  in  Russia  which  could  take  its  place  in 
the  League  of  Xations  and  bear  its  part  in  the  great 
work  of  mankind,"  he  is  canting.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  Russians  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  will  take 
a  century  of  firm  government,  whether  centralised  or 
federal,  to  bring  Russia  to  the  plane  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

We  have  no  wish  to  aid  in  displacing  the  present 
Government,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  there  is 
none  possible  to  take  its  place.  Not  that  we  share  the 
almost  abject  terror  with  which  many  regard  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Labour  Government.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that,  if  there  were  a  dissolution  to-morrow,  a  Labour 
majority  would  be  returned.  When  protected  by  the 
secrecy  of  a  real  ballot,  the  vast  majority  of  the  work- 
ing classes  don't  vote  for  Labour  candidates,  whom 
they  don't  trust — they  know  them  too  well.  This  is 
proved  by  the  last  Election  ;  for  where  does  this  enor- 
mous majority  come  from  except  from  the  manual 
workers,  who  are  90  per  cent,  of  the  electorate?  Since 
the  General  Election  the  Labour  leaders  have  lost, 
rather  than  gained,  in  reputation.  The  railway  strike 
w-as  a  severe  blow  to  their  prestige.  A  Labour  Gov- 
ernment may  come  some  day;  though  we  are  not  sure. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Australia  there  is 
nothing  but  the  labouring  class  to  reckon  with.  Here 
there  are  several  other  classes  strongly  entrenched. 

Though  we  think  the  House  of  Commons  does 
well  to  support  this  Government,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Asquith  that  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  the  dancing  and  piping  of  his  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer,  were  misplaced.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
comparison  of  the  member  with  a  prepared  speech, 
gradually  shot  away  in  the  course  of  debate,  to  "a 
crippled  tank  "  was  very  witty,  and  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  epigrams  of  1909  vintage.  But  you  can't  meet 
criticisms  with  witticisms,  or  stop  a  deficit  with  a  joke. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
House  of  Commons  has  the  courage  to  apply  the  knife 
where  it  is  wanted,  to  stopping  all  subsidies  and  un- 
employment doles,  to  dropping-  the  Education  Bill,  and 
the  ambitious  housing  scheme,  and  to  reducing  some  of 
the  over-liberal  pensions  or  gratuities  to  officers  and 
privates.  Generosity  is  well,  but  justice  to  the  whole 
community  is  better. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  House  of  Commons  seem 
to  think  that  all  the  criticisms  on  the  reck'ess  expendi- 
ture that  have  been  running  through  the  monthly, 
weekly  and  daily  press  are  answered  by  showing  that 
there  are  objectors  to  every  concrete  proposal  of 
economy.  Of  course,  there  are,  and  always  will  be  : 
the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  form  of  doles 
object  strongly  to  their  cessation.  But  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Government  to  govern  ;  not  to  stand  helpless 
before  the  multitude  of  objectors.  The  Government 
must  select  the  economies  to  be  made,  and  then  ask 
the  approval  of  Parliament.  Mephistopheles  advises 
Faust  to  "stick  to  words  :  for  with  words  you  can  do 
anything;  with  words  vou  can  build  creeds,  etc."  Had 
Faust  been  a  Prime  Minister,  he  could  have  received 
no  wiser  advice.  One  rollicking,  skilful,  debating 
speech  has  washed  away  all  the  Prime  Minister's  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  his  absence  from  the 
House,  his  absurd  exaggerations,  and  his  broken  pro- 
mises. Such  is  representative  government  in  the 
twentieth  century  ! 

Some  months  ago  we  made  the  suggestion  that 
America,  our  largest  creditor,  should  agree  to  allow 
us  to  "  set  off  "  the  sums  owed  tons  bv  Europe  arrainst 
the  sums  owed  by  us  to  the  United  States.  Roughly 
speaking,  Britain  owes  America  800  millions;  and 
Britain  is  owed  bv  Allies  1,700  mPlions,  not  counting, 
we  believe,  our  share  of  the  German  indemnity.  Tak- 
ing Britain's  European  debtors'  currency  at  qo  per 
cent,  discount,  or  anv  figure  that  mav  be  agreed,  why 
should  not  America  take  over  the^e  debts  in  satisfaction 
of  England's  debt?  It  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, a  matter  for  international  hankers  to  settle.  Tt 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  righting  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange,  and  enabling  us  to  trade  on  equal  terms 
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with  the  Americans.  For  the  Americans  to  become 
European  debt-collectors  would  give  them  great  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  with  Central  Europe  and  Russia. 

All  the  world  is  watching  with  instinctive  interest  the 
great  Labour  fight  in  the  United  States.  On  the  issue 
hangs  the  future  of  many  nations  besides  the  American. 
The  Government  of  President  Wilson  has  not  hesitated 
to  employ  all  legal  and  military  force  at  its  disposal  to 
put  down  the  strike.  It  has  issued  injunctions  from 
the  Federal  Court  forbidding  the  Trade  Union  officials 
to  pay  strike  pay,  and  declaring  the  calling-out  or 
down-tool  notices  to  be  illegal.  Trade  Unionism  is 
weaker  in  America  than  here,  partly  owing  to  the  gr< at 
distances  between  the  towns  and  partly  to  the  polyglot 
mixture  of  races.  When  you  are  handling  Poles,  Letts, 
Irishmen,  Italians,  Germans,  it  is  not  easy  to  exact  the 
unquestioning  obedience  of  a  perfect  organisation. 
Outside  the  mass  of  unorganised  and  casual  labour, 
which  is  very  large  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
three  bodies:  the  old  Federation  of  Labour,  of  v.  hich 
Mr.  Gompers  is  the  President ;  a  new  anarchical  body, 
called  the  Independent  Workers  of  the  World ;  and 
the  Universal  Negroes  Improvement  Society,  who 
under  this  innocent  title  are,  we  are  told,  "  sharpening 
their  swords  for  the  war  of  races." 

The  Negroes  Improvement  Society  has  forced  the 
other  two,  the  I.W.W.  and  the  Gompers  Federation, 
to  take  up  the  Negro,  and  advocate  the  abolition  of  the 
colour  bar.  The  sole  aim  of  the  Independent  Workers 
of  the  World  is  the  overthrow  of  all  Governments,  and 
they  have  perceived  the  value  of  the  Negroes  as  an 
army  to  capture  civilisation.  The  thought  makes  one 
shudder.  But  if  the  Negro  is  going  to  be  admitted  to 
equality  by  the  respectable  agency  of  Gompers  and  his 
Federated  Trade  Unions,  it  will  change  the  history  of 
the  world,  beginning  with  our  Canadian  and  Australian 
Dominions.  For  if  the  Americans  admit  their  Negroes 
to  their  Trade  U/nions,  how  can  the  Canadians  and  Aus- 
tralians refuse  to  allow  Indians  and  Japanese  to  enter 
their  territories? 

In  this  month's  Edinburgh  Review  Major-General 
R.  H.  Mahon  proves  by  dates  and  inside  facts  what  we 
have  always  known  and  frequently  stated  in  these 
columns,  namely,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  becoming 
Minister  of  Munitions  in  May,  1915,  took  credit  for  the 
work  and  preparations  of  the  War  Office.  The  short- 
age of  munitions  was,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  who  was  rudely 
displaced  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  to  his 
department,  which  was  replaced  by  a  flood  of  tinkers 
and  tailors,  and  candlestick  makers,  who  didn't  know 
the  muzzle  from  the  breech  of  a  gun.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  became  Minister  of  Munitions  in  May,  1915, 
and  the  orders  placed  by  him  did  not  produce  results 
until  Mav,  1916.  But  the  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
his  satellites  in  the  Press  and  Parliament  took  credit 
for  all  the  Eroods  delivered  between  those  dates,  which 
were  obviously  ordered  by  the  War  Office. 

General  Mahon  admits  that  the  War  Office  was 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  labour  difficulty,  and  he 
gives  Mr.  George  credit  for  his  energv  and  eloquence 
in  persuading  the  Trade  Unions  to  surrender  their  legfal 
privileges.  But  he  emphatically  states  his  opinion 
that,  if  Mr.  Llovd  George  and  the  other  Ministers  had 
assisted  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  War  Office  with  the 
necessary  powers  of  spending  and  of  getting  Trade 
Union  rules  suspended,  instead  of  taking  awav  from 
them  the  powers  and  duties  they  had,  the  supplv  of 
munitions  would  have  been  earlier  and  larrrer.  There 
WHS  no  need  to  create  a  new  Ministry.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  clothe  the  War  Office  and  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  with  new  powers.  General 
Mahon  laiurhs  at  the  nonsense  written  by  the  news- 
papers. One  of  the  rifle  factories  described  by  Mrs. 
Humnhry  Ward  in  '  England's  Effort  1  had  been  in 
existence  years  before  the  war  :  and  what  were  described 
as  "German  fuses"  and  "German  sights"  had  been 
made  in  this  country  for  ten  years  l>efore  1  c)  1  5 . 


As  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  votes  of  the  horny- 
handed  ones,  lei  us  state  a  truth  which  no  politician 
dares  to  whisper.  The  real  cause,  the  causa  causans 
as  the  logicians  call  it,  of  the  shortage  of  shells,  and 
therefore  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  was  the 
British  Working  Man.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  War 
Office  gave  its  orders  and  the  contractors  took  them  : 
there  stood  the  British  Working  Man,  with  his  Trade 
Union  policy  of  reducing  output,  from  which  he  refused 
to  budge,  until  he  was  frightened  by  the  happenings  on 
the  front.  Even  so  to-day,  with  our  industrial  exist- 
ence in  the  balance,  he  stands  hugging  his  economic 
absurdities,  and  muttering  his  old  threats  against  the 
capitalist,  on  whom  he  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  small 
number  of  working  men,  who,  by  gifts  of  speech  and 
some  self-given  education  have  secured  salaries  as 
officials,  only  keep  those  salaries  by  keeping  their  pay- 
masters in  the  bondage  of  their  purblind  economic 
fallacies.  The  highest  of  these  Trade  Union  officials 
are  paid  ^800  a  year,  and  they  are  always  asking  for 
Government  appointments. 

The  short  debate  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
a  Scotch  solicitor,  as  Coal  Controller,  is  remarkable  as 
an  unconscious  revolt  of  the  Labour  Party  against 
State  Socialism,  and  consequently  against  the  National- 
isation of  Mines.  The  objections  of  Messrs.  Brace, 
Hartshorn,  Edwards  and  Adamson;  went  to  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  Whitehall  bureaucrat,  who  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  prompt  decisions  on  big  questions.  But 
that  official  authority  is  the  essence  of  the  policy  of 
Nationalisation,  for  which  Messrs.  Smillie  and  Hodges 
are  clamouring.  The  State  Socialism,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Messrs.  Tawney,  Sidney  Webb,  and  the 
Fabian  philosophers,  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  dead  as 
Queen  Anne.  Syndicalism,  the  seizure  of  private  pro- 
perty by  groups  of  bandits,  is  the  policy  which,  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Cole  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is 
gaining  ground. 

Lord  Milner  has  delayed  starting  for  Egypt  so  long 
that  it  looks  as  if  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home  alto- 
gether. For  what  is  wanted  now  in  Egypt  is  not  a 
Milnerian  lecture,  but  the  stick.  The  organisers  of 
rebellion  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  parcels  of  school- 
boys, who  in  this  country  would  be  soundly  caned  and 
expelled.  They  work  upon  the  nerves  of  the  timid  and 
excitable  Egyptian  officials,  who  hate  the  British  offi- 
cials, because  they  interfere  with  their  plans  for  robbing 
and  oppressing  the  fellaheen.  Of  course,  it  is  always 
possible  to  poke  up  a  certain  fictitious  Mahommedan 
hatred  of  the  Christian  in  the  country  villages.  But 
the  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors  have  been  making 
unheard  of  prices  for  their  cotton  and  maize,  and  are 
buying  land  at  boom  prices.  All  that  is  now  wanted  is 
firm  military  rule.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  clothe 
Lord  Allenby  with  the  powers  of  a  supreme  Dictator. 

Nothing  indicates  the  coarse  and  unreflecting  levity  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  mind  like  his  recent  exultation 
over  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Europe,  the 
Tsar  hacked  to  pieces  by  assassins,  Charles  of  Haps- 
burf  a  nameless  fugitive  in  Switzerland,  the  ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm  waiting  his  trial  in  a  Dutch  village.  They  are 
gone,  the  ancient  dvnnsts  with  their  splendour  and 
authority,  and  have  bequeathed  to  their  successors  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Prophet  ,  "  Where  will  ye  leave 
vour  glorv?"  The  glorv  of  man  is  a  more  perishable 
thing  than  the  grass,  more  allurine  to  the  eye,  but 
exposed  to  fiercer  enemies,  and  to  the  swifter  ruin  of 
the  scythe.  And  their  successors,  are  thev  anv  better, 
or  more  secure?  Are  Trotskv  and  Lenin,  and  Bela 
Khun,  or  the  republican  rabble  in  Berlin,  wiser  or 
kinder  rulers  than  the  old?  Thev  are  certainly  no 
safer  :  in  the  palaces  which  thev  have  usurped  thev  are 
ever  listening  for  the  Destroyer's  trumpet  at  the  gate. 
Mr.  Llovd  George  might  have  spared  us  his  exultation 
over  fallen  greatness.  , 

Colonel  Tosiah  Wedgwood  said  some  davs  atro  that 
(he  AliensBill  was  dishonouring  to  the  English  name, 
and  that  in  a  few  years,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  nation 
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would  be  ashamed  of  it.'  It  was  bravely  spoken,  and 
though  "dishonouring"  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strong, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  Act. 
The  Germans  must  either  be  our  enemies  or  our  friends 
in  the  future.  In  our  outlook,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
of  the  friendship  of  Germany  to  help  us  to  withstand, 
before  half  a  century  has  passed  over  us,  an  irruption 
of  Tartar  and  Mongol  barbarians.  We  shudder  to 
think  of  a  hostile  Germany  drilling  and  leading  those 
barbarous  hordes  against  us.  Let  us  not,  in  the  mean- 
while, stain  with  the  vindictive  passion  of  a  passing 
hour  even  one  page  of  that  Statute  Book,  which  stands 
a  proud  record  of  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the 
British  race. 

"Compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Government  as  impracticable  :  and 
with  the  giving  up  of  compulsory  arbitration  goes  the 
Industrial  Court,  with  its  power  of  enforcing  its  decrees 
by  legal  process,  involving,  of  course,  the  liability  of 
Trade  Unions'  funds.  A  court  that  cannot  enforce  its 
judgments  by  legal  process  is  a  mockery ;  and  volun- 
tary arbitration  is  a  farce.  For  if  the  submission  to 
arbitration  is  voluntary,  and  the  Court  can't  enforce  its 
judgment,  either  the  Trade  Unions  will  never  go  to 
arbitration  except  with  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case, 
or,  should  the  decision  be  against  them,  they  will 
ignore  it.  Let  us  therefore  consider  why  compulsory 
arbitration  is  impracticable  in  labour  disputes. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  very  high  authority  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  never  succeeded  anywhere,  at 
any  time.  We  do  not  understand  this  saying.  There 
is  hardly  a  contract  of  any  importance  between  business 
people  that  does  not  contain  an  arbitration  clause,  which 
compels  the  parties  in  case  of  dispute  to  submit  the 
matter  to  an  arbitrator,  or  to  two  arbitrators  and  an 
umpire.  Is  Sir  Robert  Home  not  familiar  with  the 
Arbitration  Act?  If  compulsory  arbitration  is  not 
applicable  to  Labour  disputes,  it  is  only  because  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  treating  labouring  men  who  be- 
long to  Trade  Unions  differently  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  They  have  become  a  privi- 
leged class  :  merchants,  professional  men,  landowners, 
must  submit  to  arbitration  clauses  in  their  contracts, 
but  not  Trade  Unionists. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case.  What  is  the 
basis  of  the  League  of  Nations?  The  basic  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  disputants  must  not  be 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  When  a  dispute  arises 
between  two  nations  or  races,  it  must  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  :  and  if  the  disputants  don't  like  the  decision 
of  the  League,  they  are  to  be  forced  to  obey  by  block- 
ade, or  economic  boycott,  or  it  may  be,  armed  invasion. 
Yet  these  principles  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
which  have  been  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau,  we 
are  afraid  to  apply  to  our  labour  disputes  at  home  !  It 
may  be  answered  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  pre- 
vent war.  And  are  not  strikes  war?  The  worst  kind 
of  civil  war,  because  they  are  interminable,  and  re- 
garded as  respectable,  instead  of  as  criminal,  which 
they  really  are. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Lord  Northcliffe  about  one-doored  cottages  on  the 
Woburn  Estate  shows  that  when  it  suits  him  the  Poly- 
papist  does  not  read  the  Daily  Mail  and  even  disagrees 
with  it  !  A  Bouverie  Street  agriculturist,  quite  an 
expert  on  estate  management,  had  written  the  Duke's 
doom  in  the  following  words  :  "  In  the  free  atmosphere 
of  to-day,  the  Woburn  model  seems  an  interesting 
heirloom  :  it  does  not  live,  and  if  the  ducal  mind  does 
not  enlarge  itself  on  the  subject  of  front  doors  it  is 
speeding  to  collapse."  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  Woburn  model,  the  ducal  mind,  or  the  subject  of 
front  doors,  is  "speeding  to  collapse";  but  it  is  all 
very  Daily  Mailish,  and  was  written,  we  surmise,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  idea  of  cottages  is  drawn  from  the 
Old  Kent  Road.    On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  calling 


Lord  Northcliffe 's  attention  to  the  sentence,  the  Poly- 
papist  replies  that  he  had  not  read  the  Daily  Mail  !  that 
he  did  not,  after  reading,  agree  with  it ;  and  that  the 
national  reputation  ol  the  Woburn  estate  ought  to 
have  protected  it  from  this  "unjust  reflection."  We 
think  so  too. 

Pork  and  beans  are  very  good  food  for  soldiers ;  but 
if  pebbles  are  substituted  for  beans,  and  the  pork  is 
soaked  in  sewage,  the  result  on  poor  Tommy's  intes- 
tines is  likely  to  be  fatal.  On  the  6th  of  October  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  Mr.  D.  McKenzie,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  the  case  of  The  Dominion 
Canners,  Limited,  of  Simcoe,  Ontario.  Mr.  McKen- 
zie alleged  that  the  Dominion  Canners  had  contracted 
to  supply  86  million  cans  of  pork  and  beans  to  the 
troops  at  trje  front,  but  that  it  had  been  discovered  by 
the  examiners,  or  inspectors,  that  on  an  average  "there 
were  five  pebbles  in  every  can,  so  that  seven  or  eight 
carloads  of  stones  were  snipped  to  the  boys  at  the  front 
as  pork  and  beais."  Further,  liquid  sewage  from  the 
latrines  came  back  into  the  lower  stories  of  the  fac- 
tory, "  flooding  the  material  that  was  being  used  for 
canning. " 

The  above  are  quotations  from  Mr.  McKenzie 's 
speech,  and  we  do  not  say  that  they  are  true,  though 
nobody  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  denied 
them.  The  surprise  came  in  the  answer  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Doherty,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  said  that  the 
Dominion  Canners  had  not  made  a  contract  with  the 
Canadian,  but  with  the  British  Government  for  the  86 
million  cans.  To  quote  the  concise  and  elegant  lan-t 
guage  of  a  Canadian  newspaper,  "  Mr.  Doherty  said 
in  effect  that  if  any  one  bought  rocks  for  beans,  it 
wasn't  us.  The  British  were  the  goats."  That  being 
so,  we  hope  someone  will  ask  Mr.  Churchill  whether 
the  matter  has  been  brought  under  his  notice,  and 
what  the  Quarter-Master-General 's  office  has  to  say 
about  it.  Dominion  Canners'  Ltd.,  if  the  allegations 
are  true,  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  wholesale 
murder. 

The  "press-reader,"  who  must  not  be  confounded 
by  the  layman  with  him  who  "  reads  "  for  a  publisher, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  complex  process  of  printing,  and  the  Fund  for  their 
pensions  deserves  generous  support.  A  good  reader 
must  be  educated,  intelligent,  and  gifted  with  a  senior 
wrangler's  power  of  concentration.  Endless  are  the 
amusing  mistakes  caused  by  the  failure  of  attention,  of 
which  the  latest  that  has  come  before  us  was  the  per- 
sistent printing  of  an  eminent  critic  as  "Mr.  Edmund 
Goose."  At  the  Annual  Dinner  in  aid  of  the  Fund  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  discussed  the  perennial  topic  of  the 
relation  between  literature  and  journalism.  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  thinks  that  "  it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
Press  get  back  to  a  statement  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,"  that  is,  a  journal  should  be  a  news  letter, 
et  prceterea  nihil.  But  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
editors  and  proprietors  being  human,  of  like  parts  and 
passions  with  the  politicians  and  warriors  whose  deeds 
they  chronicle. 

Theoretically,  it  would  no  doubt  be  better  if  in  this 
business  of  journalism  there  were  a  division  of  labour, 
the  daily  and  evening  press  providing  the  news,  and 
the  weekly  and  monthly  press  commenting  and  arguing 
thereon.  But  practically  this  is  impossible,  so  long  as 
honours  and  rewards  are  showered  on  political  journal- 
ism. Does  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool  think  that  he 
would  have  obtained  his  modest  title,  if  he  had  not 
stoutly  supported  his  party  in  his  newspaper?  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  would  persuade  the  modern 
newspaper  proprietor  to  become  a  mere  newsvendor, 
and  that  is  the  proof  that  leading  articles  don't  pay,  in 
the  sense  that  they  exercise  no  influence  on  opinion, 
and  are  generally  unread.  The  glaring  contrast  be- 
tween the  circulation  of  the  Northcliffe  papers  and  their 
effect  on  opinion  is  really  a  proof  that  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  Lord  Northcliffe  might  save  the 
money  he  now  spends  on  political  leaders. 
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A  POLITICAL  EXPERIMENT. 

TO  the  future  historian,  one  of  the  queerest  and  most 
perplexing  phases  of  this  generation  will  be  the 
rise,  the  progress,  and  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
sex  experiment  in  politics.  It  will  not  probably  take 
very  long  for  the  strangeness  to  be  remarkable,  little 
note  of  it  as  we  take  now.  Only  a  few  years  ago — 'as 
history  counts — the  whole  question  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  what  was  a  negligible  minority.  To  the  great 
body  of  sober  judgment  it  was  scarcely  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration.  To  most  men,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  amusement.  To  the  vast  majority  of  women  it 
was — and  very  probably  still  is — extremely  distasteful. 
By  the  late  Parliament,  in  its  earlier  years,  it  was  con- 
temptuously set  aside  by  large  majorities  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  who  de- 
scribed the  proposals  for  female  suffrage- as  fraught 
with  disaster.  Apparently  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  It  seemed  as  if  most  men,  and 
all  but  a  handful  of  noisy  women,  found  solid  reason  to 
oppose  that  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  describe,  by  a  strange  escapade  of 
language,  as  "  sex  equality." 

Suddenly  there  came  what  amounted  to  an  avalanche 
of  conversion.  The  Parliamentary  representatives  per- 
suaded themselves  that  with  no  new  mandate,  and  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  consulting  their  constituents, 
they  were  compelled  to  perform  a  complete  volte  face, 
and  commit  the  nation  to  an  experiment,  unwarranted 
by  anything  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Asquith 
found  that  what  he  had  previously  described  as  an  act 
of  folly,  fraught  with  danger  and  desired  only  by  a 
puny  minority,  was  an  absolute  necessity,  called  for  by 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation.  He  found  classical 
drapery  for  his  tergiversation,  and  professed  himself 
ready  to  chaunt  a  new  palinode  of  Stesichorus  to  ap- 
pease the  offended  susceptibilities  of  the  militant  suf- 
fragettes. Suddenly,  at  his  instigation,  the  Parliament- 
ary representatives  were  converted  by  battalions. 

Doubts  were  throw  n  aside ;  the  consent  of  constituen- 
cies was  taken  for  granted.  Long-cherished  convic- 
tions were  abandoned  out  of  deference  to  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  the  temporary  female  Civil  Servant, 
and  the  calm  and  dignified  restraint  of  the  armies  of 
W.A.A.C.'s  and  VV.R.A.F.'s.  These  were  held  to 
have  given  to  woman  a  nobility  which  we  had  never  re- 
cognised before,  and  the  only  tribute  which,  in  our  re- 
pentance, we  could  lay  at  their  feet,  was  a  charter  of 
admission  to  the  amenities  of  the  polling  booth,  and  the 
inspiring  atmosphere  of  political  strife.  The  same 
Parliament  which  had  twice  rejected  Female  Suffrage, 
now  found  that  imperative  duty  compelled  it  to  adopt 
it  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one  ! 

It  is  no  use  to  mince  words  over  such  a  transaction. 
It  might  be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong,  to  give  votes 
to  women.  As  to  that,  it  is  not  at  present  our  purpose 
to  dogmatise.  But  however  that  might  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  whatever  that  a  more  unscrupulous,  a 
more  shameless,  a  more  craven  surrender,  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  that  memorable  political  strata- 
gem was  never  known  to  history.  Mr.  Asquith  was 
not  alone  in  the  degrading  abandonment  of  a  political 
principle,  gravely  announced  a  year  or  two  before;  but 
it  was  a  shrewd  stroke  of  political  irony  that  Mr.  As- 
quit  h's  defeat  was  believed  in  Fife  to  be  very  largely 
due  to  the  women  whom  the  death-bed  repentance 
failed  to  appease.  To  speak  plainly,  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  surrender  was  dictated  to  a 
pack  of  demoralized  politicians,  solely  by  their  convic- 
tion that  the  change  which  they  had  previously  opposed 
might  come  by  the  agency  of  others,  and  that  it  was 
well  to  make  peace  with  those  who  might  be  the  arbi- 
ters of  their  political  future.  To  men  seized  by  a  sud- 
den panic,  their  duty  and  their  responsibility  to  their 
constituents  became  very  secondary  matters.  For  our- 
selves, we  retain  a  confident  conviction  thai  the  sudden 
conversion  flaunted  with  such  shameless  profligacy  in 
the  face  of  the  constituencies,  represented  no  real 
change  in  the  solid  opinion  of  the  country,  which  re- 
mains very  much  where  it  was.  In  view  of  an  altered 
law,  and  an  accomplished  revolution  in  which  it  was 


denied  a  voice,  the  country  may  be  silent,  it  may  feel 
that  angry  expostulation  would  only  breed  useless  ran- 
cour. But  none  the  less  it  may  feel  that  it  has  been 
deluded  and  betrayed  and  may  nurse  a  deep-lurking 
fear  of  the  results  of  this  latest  freak  of  politics. 

But  the  Rake's  Progress  is  of  very  ne- 
cessity, rapid,  and  may  hurry  him  to  lengths 
which  he  scarcely  foresaw.  Our  wonderful 
representatives  granted  votes  to  women.  In 
passing  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  they 
piqued  themselves  on  their  boldness  in  this  regard ;  but 
they  fancied  that  they  knew  where  to  draw  the  line,  and 
refused  to  allow  women  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Only  a 
few  weeks  were  required  to  prove  to  them  how  dan- 
gerous to  their  own  political  interests  such  discrimina- 
tion was.  The  rancour  of  female  voters,  who'  were 
denied  a  chance  of  soliciting  votes,  was  something 
which  no  prudent  politician  could  face.  The  biggest 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  which  our  history  has 
known,  was  not  therefore  allowed  to  rest  unaltered  even 
to  the  end  of  the  Session.  Almost  before  the  new  Act 
was  delivered  by  the  printer,  it  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  another,  designed  to  extend  its  scope.  We  must 
indeed,  pity  the  plight  of  the  scared  politicians.  They 
had  surrendered  on  the  vote  ;  not  to  surrender  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  Parliament 
would  have  been  to  invite  the  enmity  of  those  whom 
they  had  hoped  to  appease  by  their  abject  submission. 
The  Government  might  very  easily  have  helped  them 
by  refusing  to  tinker  with  an  Act  newly  placed  in  the 
Statute  Book.  But  the  Government  proved  a  feeble 
reed ;  they  temporized,  as  usual,  and  thrust  upon  the 
shivering  Parliamentarians  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
surrender.  These  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  there 
never  is  a  choice  to  those  who  have  been  driven  into  a 
panic-stricken  stampede.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  pass- 
ing a  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  which 
gave  to  women  votes,  but  no  seats,  Parliament  com- 
pleted its  capitulation  by  opening  the  doors  of  the 
House  to  women. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Has  it  proved  that 
the  great  body  of  solid  opinion  in  the  country  has 
changed  with  the  chameleon-like  adaptability  of  the  re- 
presentation in  Parliament?  Surely  if  this  had  been  so, 
the  great  mass  of  voters  would  have  found  seats  for 
some  of  those,  the  injustice  of  whose  exclusion  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  national  conscience  !  Surely  above 
all,  the  women  who  had  suffered  from  centuries  of  male 
oppression,  would  have  made  sure  that  some  of  their 
sisters-in-oppression,  were  sent  to  St.  Stephen's  to 
maintain  their  rights  !  As  a  fact,  the  result  has  been 
exactly  the  reverse.  A  large  number  of  doubtless  esti- 
mable women  presented  themselves  to  various  con- 
stituencies. Their  praises  were  sung  by  a  sedulous 
press.  They  had  the  imprimatur  of  complaisant  official 
patronage.  The  only  elements  who  failed  were  the 
voters,  who  remained  impenetrably  obtuse,  and  who  in 
no  instance  gave  them  even  a  "look  in." 

One  exception,  indeed,  there  was.  A  woman  candi- 
date was  elected  in  Ireland.  She  was  a  convicted 
Rebel ;  and  to  make  sure  that  the  election  should  prove 
doubly  abortive,  the  electors  chose  one  who  was  an 
alien  by  marriage.  It  would  be  unkind  to  taunt  the 
pioneers  of  women  politicians  too  derisively  with  this 
achievement. 

But  once  more  public  attention  is  noisily  attracted  to- 
wards a  candidature  of  the  most  grotesque  unfitness, 
and  so  excerable  in  taste  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
There  is  one  point  in  w  hich  the  new  candidate  for  Ply- 
mouth repeats  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Rebel 
Alien,  chosen  by  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiners.  Ennobled 
like  the  Countess  Markowitch,  Lady  Astor  is  a  Vis- 
countess. With  a  delicacy,  which  we  cannot 
too  much  admire,  Lady  Astor,  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, laments,  and  desires  release  from,  the  honour 
conferred  by  the  Crown  upon  a  not  very  remote  ana 
cestor,  presumably  with  the  concurrence  of  his  family. 
Why  our  Sovereign  should  be  advised  to  confer  his- 
torical and  hereditary  honours,  which  we  ,  at  least  re- 
spect, upon  Americans,  who  pretend  to  despise  them, 
we  cannot  imagine.  Nor  can  we  conjecture  for  what 
service  to  the  State  a  peerage  was  bestowed  upon  aj 
somewhat  churlish  millionaire,  who  deserted  his  native 
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country  in  a  mood  of  personal  pique.  We  suggest  that 
the  mistake  might  be  remedied  by  the  Sovereign's 
omitting  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  Lord  Astor  for 
this  or  the  next  Parliament.  The  other  and  more 
serious  aspect  ot  the  election  is  the  total  unlitness  of 
Lady  Astor  to  represent  an  important  maritime  con- 
stituency. We  believe  that  ground  rents  are  or  were  a 
burning  question  in  Plymouth.  What  is  the  source  of 
the  Astor  fortune?  U  nless  we  are  mistaken,  their  enor- 
mous income  is  derived  from  ground  rents  in  New 
York,  which  has  as  many  slums  as  London.  Without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  family,  without  even  resi- 
dence in  the  city  or  the  country,  this  fortune  has  multi- 
plied. We  do  not  ourselves  object  to  ground  land- 
lords, or  condemn  ground  rents  as  a  form  of  property. 
But  when  we  see  Lady  Astor  "  boosted  "  by  an  imbecile 
press  as  a  "democratic  "  candidate,  we  cannot  repress  a 
smile.  The  Astor  millions  must,  indeed,  be  a  tower 
of  defence  to  the  working  women  of  Plymouth,  whose 
homes  are  to  be  reflected  in  the  heart  of  one  so  conver- 
sant with  all  their  experiences. 

And  what  about  our  old  friends — the  ardent  suffra- 
gettes? Have  they  so  effectually  banished  from  their 
breasts  every  sense  of  humour,  as  to  hide  from  them- 
selves the  fact  that  Lady  Astor 's  election  would  be  the 
most  supreme  satire  on  their  cause? 

Whether,  in  the  orgy  of  snobbery  and  corruption  the 
solid  sense  of  the  electorate  is  going  to  be  stampeded 
by  the  wife  of  a  peer  who  insults  the  ancinet  order  to 
which  he  ought  to  be  proud  to  belong,  is  undecided  as 
we  write.  Lady  Astor 's  levity  and  total  ignorance  of 
English  politics  are  the  strongest  proof  of  the  danger 
of  the  celebrated  "Leap  in  the  Dark." 

MR.  LAMOND  AND  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLIC. 

WE  would  rather  that  any  othei  name  than  that 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  That  he,  of  all  men,  should  serve  to  illustrate 
the  awful  effect  upon  musicians  of  playing  to  popular 
audiences  is  indeed  a  catastrophe.  Of  all  our  pianists, 
he,  at  one  time,  seemed  most  immune  from  public  con- 
tamination. We  recognised  in  him  the  incorruptible 
interpreter,  the  man  whom  no  personal  vagary  could 
seduce,  w  hom  no  applause  could  betray  into  any  excess 
of  sentiment  or  parade  of  virtuosity.  We  admired 
even  his  limitations.  It  was  clear,  for  example,  that 
the  more  popular  sonatas  of  Beethoven's  middle  period 
were  uncongenial  to  him.  They  lay  outside  his  emo- 
tional range.  He  played  them  well.  He  did  his  duty 
by  them.  But  it  was  obvious  that  all  this  appassionato. 
and  Moonlight  business  left  him  comparatively  cold. 
Not  for  him  the  fever  and  the  melancholy,  the  vague 
yearning  and  fine  gesture,  of  German  romanticism  upon 
the  heights ;  still  less  the  occasional  fuss  and  rant 
whereby  it  so  frequently  struts  or  falls  headlong.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  Mr.  Lamond  playing  these 
sonatas,  as  it  is  amusing  to  hear  a  nice  schoolboy  recit- 
ing '  Childe  Harold,'  too  innocent  to  inquire  whether 
Byron  really  meant  it  all  or  not.  It  was  even  a  relief 
to  hear  them,  for  once,  played  as  though  they  were 
just  sonatas  like  all  the  rest,  and  not  necessarily  the 
heart  upon  the  Master's  sleeve.  Mr.  Lamond 's  range 
was  clearly  defined  in  those  days,  and  it  was  one  within 
which  it  was  always  a  delight  to  find  him.  No  modern 
interpreter  of  Beethoven  has  ever  played  either  the 
earlier  or  the  later  sonatas  to  better  purpose.  He  gave 
us  in  perfection  the  formal  beauty,  the  freshness  and 
simplicity,  of  the  early  sonatas,  and  he  revealed  the 
nobility  and  mystical  breadth  of  the  later  ones.  It 
always  seemed  as  though  with  Mr.  Lamond  music  was 
too  much  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  and  too  little  of 
the  blood,  to  permit  in  him  any  of  those  orgies  of  all- 
too-human  emot'on  into  which  Beethoven  inevitably 
tempts  the  more  romantic  interpreters  of  his  middle 
perirKl.  Mr.  Lamond,  in  fact,  gave  us  something  rare, 
and  undeniably  permanent,  in  place  of  something  which 
had  been  made  too  common. 

We  begin  with  this  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lamond  in 
the  days  when  he  was  unable  to  fill  the  Bechstcin  Hall 
in  order  that  we  may  more  justly  lament  the  practices 
whereby  he  is  filling  the  Wigmore  Hall  to-day.  We 


take  Mr.  Lamond  only  as  an  extreme  case  of  what 
seems  invariably  to  happen  to  popular  musicians  run 
by  musical  tradesmen.  If  Mr.  Lamond  can  go  wrong, 
we  see  no  possible  salvation  for  ninety-nine  musicians 
in  a  hundred.  Others'  may  go  unchallenged  on  their 
inevitable  way  from  the  music  room  to  sharing  a  turn 
at  the  Coliseum  with  Crock  the  musical  clown,  and 
submit  their  Chappell  pianofortes  to  every  possible  in- 
dignity, without  a  word  of  protest  from  us.  But  Mr. 
Lamond  must,  if  possible,  be  saved,  even  if  we  have 
to  tell  him  the  truth  about  the  musical  public. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  he  began  his  programme  with 
the  Diabelli  Variations,  and  we  will  therefore  begin  with 
an  appreciation  of  his  rendering  of  them.  There  could 
be  no  more  exacting  test  of  a  musician's  powers, 
mental  or  muscular.  He  played  some  of  them  as  well 
as  he  has  ever  played.  Others  he  simply  played 
through.  No  musician  we  have  yet  heard  has  ever 
played  them  all  equally  well.  Their  variety  of  style 
and  their  emotional  range  are  too  enormous.  Some  of 
them  would  not  fail  in  any  hands  to  be  merely  transi- 
tional or  prefatory.  In  these  variations  Beethoven 
shows  us  in  fifty  minutes  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
form  in  great  art.  He  begins  by  accepting  a  rigid  and 
simple  structure.  He  adheres  to  it  as  long  as  it  serves 
his  purpose,  turning  it  to  almost  every  kind  of  use, 
till  at  last  he  can  do  no  more  with  it.  Then,  though  he 
abandons  it,  he  still  develops  his  material  organically, 
and  with  hardly  a  break  in  the  tissue.  There  was 
never  so  amazing  an  example  of  the  truth  that  form  is 
so  much  the  slave  of  the  really  great  artist  that,  even 
when  he  accepts  just  what  lies  to  his  hand,  he  feels  no 
necessary  limit  to  what  he  can  do  within  a  given 
scheme.  The  simple  waltz  on  which  these  variations 
were  founded  was  sent  round  to>  Beethoven  and  his 
contemporaries  in  order  that  a  memorial  set  of  varia- 
tions might  be  composed  upon  it,  each  musician  con- 
tributing one  to  the  set.  Nothing  could  be  less  impres- 
sive, or  seem  to  contain  so  little.  The  waltz  is  neat, 
very  symmetrical  and  precise.  The  musician  who 
chose  it  for  a  musical  exercise  had  doubtless  in  mind  the 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  variation  form  which  results 
in  the  production  of  a  snappy  succession  of  musical 
Limericks.  Beethoven  takes  this  proffered  exercise, 
and  long  before  he  abandons  the  structural  scheme  for 
so  much  as  half  a  bar,  he  is  in  turns  majestic,  mysteri- 
ous, fanciful,  gracious,  sportive,  meditative,  tragic, 
genial.  When  we  compare  the  least  inspired,  or,  per- 
haps we  should  say,  the  more  tentative,  of  the  Diabelli 
pages  with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  variation  form 
before  Beethoven  put  into  it  some  of  his  loveliest  music, 
we  are  amazed  by  the  freedom  with  which  genius  can 
move  within  a  given  circle. 

We  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Lamond 's  interpretation 
here  and  there  of  these  variations ;  but  he  missed  none 
of  the  sheer  beauty,  nor  any  of  the  unearthly  mysticism 
of  the  greater  ones.  To  include  them  at  all  in  a  popu- 
lar programme  was  an  act  of  courage ;  to  play  them  as 
Mr.  Lamond  played  them  is  only  in  the  power  of  one  or 
two  contemporary  musicians.  Needless  to  say,  they 
found  the  audience  fidgety  and  left  it  cold.  The 
audience  was  saving  itself  up  for  more  congenial  things, 
which  followed  in  due  course.  We  will  not  say  that  we 
have  never  heard  the  Moonlight  sonata  played  worse 
than  Mr.  Lamond  played  it  on  Saturday,  for  to  play 
this  sonata  badly  is  so  sure  a  way  to  win  the  heart  of 
the  musical  public  that  there  are  few  musicians  who 
sooner  or  later  neglect  to  do  so.  We  simply  point  out 
that  Mr.  Lamond,  having  been  but  faintly  applauded 
for  playing  well  an  enormously  exacting  work,  virtually 
fresh  and  unspoiled  in  our  ears,  was  received  with 
rapture  for  playing  one  of  the  most  familiar  composi- 
tions in  the  world  in  a  way  that  declared  a  fundamental 
lack  of  interest  and  understanding.  We  have  said 
that  Mr.  Lamond  is  constitutionally  obtuse  to  the  appeal 
of  Beethoven's  middle  sonatas.  We  were  not  there- 
fore surprised  that  he  took  the  Moonlight  Adagio  at  a 
trot,  went  to  sleep  over  the  Allegretto,  and  made  the 
Presto  an  excuse  tor  ill-treating  the  piano  (supplied,  as 
usual,  by  Messrs.  Chappell)  in  revenge  for  the  way  it 
had  frequently  let  him  down  earlier  in  the  day.  It 
is  a  part  of  Mr.  Lamond 's  purity  and  simplicity  of 
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character  as  a  musician  that  he  should  do  these  things, 
and  we  will  cheerfully  forgive  him  for  butchering  the 
Moonlight  sonata  it  he  will  fulfil  his  musical  destiny  by 
bringing  to  lite  the  Hammerklavier  one.  But  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  programme  to  works  tie  cannot 
play  out  of  deference  to  -an  audience  which  does  not 
even  know  he  cannot  play  them,  is  a  mistake  which  can 
hardly  be  overlooked,  especially  when  this  conduct  is 
clearly  part  of  a  subtle  degeneration  in  the  musician 
himself,  and  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Lamond  played  the  Appassionata  sonata  in  the  same 
perfunctory  way,  and  with  a  resolute  determination  that 
those  who  came  to  admire  his  technical  proficiency 
should  not  be  disappointed.  Moreover,  he  played  other 
things — things  which  in  the  old  days  he  would  have 
played  quite  perfectly,  but  which  on  Saturday  last  he 
played  as  his  audience  liked  them  to  be  played.  When 
we  find  Mr.  Lamond  stealing  applause  by  sentimentalis- 
ing passages  where  once  he  was  as  straightforward  as 
a  thrush,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
musician  to  play  to  a  full  hall  without  ceasing  to  be 
one.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure.  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Lamond 's  playing  of  the  rondo  in  the  Wald- 
stein  (given  as  an  encore)  would  have  been  "as  pure 
as  ice,  as  chaste  as  snow,"  when  its  cold  beauty  would 
have  glittered  under  his  fingers.  On  Saturday  it  was 
just  a  sentimental  ditty,  and  this  applies  also  to  one 
of  the  simplest  works  Beethoven  ever  composed,  which 
Mr.  Lamond  gave  earlier  in  the  programme. 

What  is  this  audience  whom  our  musicians  are  un- 
able to  resist?  It  is  an  audience  which  has  just  suffi- 
cient love  and  understanding  of  music  to  applaud  the 
classics,  if  they  are  played  often  enough.  It  likes  best 
'the  music  that  has  been  praised  and  written  about, 
especially  if  it  can  see  any  kind  of  literary  significance 
in  it.  It  is  an  audience  which  dabbles  in  most  of  the 
arts,  and  understands  music  least.  It  will  put  its  cheek 
on  its  hand  and  listen  reverently  to  the  Moonlight 
sonata  or  the  Fifth  Symphony ;  but  it  seldom  knows 
whether  they  are  well  or  badly  played.  It  applauds  the 
popular  items  in  a  ballad  concert  as  delightedly  as  it 
applauds  the  Schumann  piano  concerto,  which  is  rather 
like  going  into  indiscriminate  raptures  over  Messrs. 
Robert  Hichens  and  Robert  Herrick.  Vainly  it  asks 
that  music  shall  be  an  easy  outlet  for  its  factitious  emo- 
tions. And  as  soon  as  it  finds,  or  is  told,  that  this 
musician  can  play  Beethoven,  or  that  one  can  play 
Chopin,  it  goes  to  their  concerts,  and  insists  that  they 
shall  play  what  it  wants  in  the  way  that  it  likes.  A 
musician,  like  an  orator,  knows  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  touch  with  his  hearers.  When  he  can  bring  them 
into  touch  with  a  little  unauthorised  rubato  here  or  by 
impressively  thrashing  the  piano  there,  who  can  blame 
him  for  the  concession  ?  The  misfortune  is  that  suc- 
cessful musicians  cannot  get  the  audience  they  deserve 
and  that  the  audience  they  do  get  insists  that  the 
musicians  shall  be  worthy  of  itself. 


ECCLESIASTICAL     NOTES.  _ 

THE  younger  Nonconformists  are  now  making  an 
independent  valuation  of  their  creed.  They  copy 
our  Curates  ;  sing  our  hymns ;  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  our 
ordinations;  and  long  to  occupy  our  pulpits.  Sir 
Robert  Perks  may  be  at  their  prow  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clifford  at  llicir  helm;  hut  the  main  body  is  seeking  for 
Culture.  They  move  towards  sweetness  and  light ; 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth  at  the  meat  teas  of  in- 
fluential cheesemongers  are  despised.  The  attitude  they 
adopt  is  thai  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  rather  than 
that  of  a  sepulchral  Dean.  The  Sons  of  Thunder  speak 
low,  and  with  decorum,  at  the  garden  parlies  of  Wes- 
leyan  Mrs.  Proudies. 

The  fact  that  there  arc  two  Cardinals  and  one  Arch- 
Priesl  in  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church  is  a  matter  of 
respectful  interest  to  dissenting  ministers.  Nowadays, 
ue  hear  of  no  lire,  fagots,  Bloody  Mary,  and  Martyrs' 
Memorials.  Those  who  serve  in  Little  Bethels  regard 
without  a  smile,  matrons  and  virgins,  duly  canonised. 
Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion  will  not  frown  at  the  in- 
teresting and  historical  survivals  in  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don and  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 


There  is  a  body  of  Minor  Canons  connected  with  St. 
Paul's.  Two  of  them  are  called  Cardinals,  and  they 
have  a  Royal  Charter  from  Richard  II.  Their  duties 
are  to  celebrate  the  "  Capitular  Mass  ";  to  preserve 
order  in  the  choir,  and  present  defaulters  to  the  Dean 
on  Friday ;  to  hear  confessions ;  visit  the  sick,  bury  the 
dead,  receive  the  oblations  and  teach  the  Catechism  to 
the  choristers.    These  Cardinals  remain  to  this  day. 

We  now  come  to  the  Arch-Priest.  In  1913,  the  Rec- 
tory of  Haccombe  and  Coffinswell  is  mentioned  in  an 
Order  of  Council,  "  Saving  always  to  the  Rector  of 
Haccombe  the  ancient  title  of  Arch-Priest,  and  any  ex- 
emptions and  privileges  thereto  lawfully  annexed."  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  Arch- 
Priest.  Some  hold  and  some  deny  that  he  is  exempt 
from  all  ordinary  spiritual  jurisdiction.  A  late  Arch- 
Priest  officiated  in  lawn  sleeves  attached  to  an  M.A. 
gown,  and  took  precedence  as  Arch-Priest  of  the  dio- 
cese. As  the  Arch-Priest  maintained  his  autonomy 
and  his  lawn  sleeves  under  Bishops  Phillpotts  and 
Temple,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  remain,  even  if  the 
Triple-Crown  or  the  Synagogue  were  established  and 
endowed  in  this  country. 

At  St.  James's  Palace  two  pictures  of  benefactors  of 
St.  Martin 's-in-the-Fields  hang  side  by  side.  One  is 
that  of  Nell  Gwyn,  the  other  is  that  of  George  III.  A 
furtive  catalogue  states  that  they  are  on  the  dark  side 
of  a  corridor.  Honi  soit  !  She  left  certain  effects  to 
the  Church ;  he  was  Churchwarden. 

The  choir  at  St.  Martin's  wear  red  cassocks,  although 
this  Church  is  not  a  Chapel  Royal ;  but  it  was  termed 
His  Majesty's  Parochial  Church;  and  here  on  many 
occasions  persons  taking  up  appointments  were  given 
a  certificate  that  they  had  received  the  Sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Church  is  within  measurable  distance  of  St. 
James's  Square;  and  so  surely  the  red  cassocks  have 
received  the  Bishop's  sanction.  Those  earnest  workers 
in  the  vineyard,  the  staff  of  London  House,  deal  reso- 
lutely with  miscellaneous  questions.  They  add  up 
episcopal  balance  sheets,  fraternise  with  infidel  cats- 
meat  men,  and  adjust  the  spirituous  life  of  various  Mrs. 
Gamps  to  a  spiritual  basis.  After  these  well-thought 
out  schemes  they  snatch  a  fearful  joy  in  ecclesiastical 
millinery;  and  they  follow  historical  precedents.  There 
are  servants  at  Covent  Garden,  His  Majesty's,  and 
Drury  Lane  in  red.  In  red  and  gold  the  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  attend  the  State  concerts.  Their  songs, 
or  at  any  rate  their  clothes,  contrast  favourably  with 
men  singers  in  black  and  lady  singers  in  white.  This 
is  not  all.  That  great  Court  official,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  used  to  train  two  or  three  footmen  for  the  Royal 
Household,  and  they  wore  the  Royal  livery.  A  Master 
of  the  Horse,  Liberal  in  politics,  once  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  government  by  cheers  from  the  servants' 
hall.  The  footmen  knew  that  they  would  be  transfer- 
red to  the  establishment  of  a  Tory  magnate  where  the 
beer  and  beef  were  more  plentiful.  Regarding  its  as- 
sociation with  royal  and  semi-royal  people,  St.  Mar- 
tin's is  very  welcome  to  its  cassocks.  They  light  up 
our  sombre  London,  along  with  Mazarine  gowns  in  the 
City ;  the  breeches  of  a  famous  regiment,  which  are 
cherry ;  the  stockings  of  Bluecoat  boys  which  are 
yellow  ;  the  coats  of  Heralds  of  many  colours ;  and  the 
language  of  some  people  in  the  Strand,  which  is  of 
puce  vermilion. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Eton  College  authorities,  and  Eton 
is  a  Royal  College,  thought  that  red  cassocks  would 
light  up  Henry's  Holy  Shade.  The  negotiations  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  minor  royalty,  who  was  not  a  first- 
class  penman.  The  answer  from  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage was  to  the  effect  that  they  might  have  red  has- 
socks ! 

Nell  Gwyn  is  buried  in  the  Vicars'  Vault  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's. Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preached  her  funeral  ser- 
mon, "  much  to  her  praise."  Site  left  a  decent  pulpit 
cloth  and  cushion  to  the  Church,  and  over  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  We  need  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  whether  she  left  money  to  the  bell- 
ringers,  or  whether  they  frequented  the  public  house 
called  the  "  Nell  Gwyn  "  and  consumed  a  hot  leg  ot 
mutton  supper  at  the  inclusive  charge  of  one  shilling  a 
head. 
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Besides  Nell  Gwyn,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Jack 
Sheppard,  the  notorious  highwayman,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  are  also  buried  at  St.  Martin's.  This 
Sheppard  must  not  be  confused  with  an  Anabaptist  of 
the  same  name  who  wrote  on  Anabaptist  subjects. 

"  St.  Aldegonde,"  says  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  was 
opposed  to  all  privileges,  and  indeed  to  all  orders  of 
men  except  Dukes,  who  are  a  necessity."  Nell  Gwyn 
founded  a  ducal  family,  and  one  of  her  descendants 
was  a  Bishop  who  put  up  a  memorial  to  her  in  his 
Cathedral.  Sir  W  inston  Churchill  also  founded  a  ducal 
family.  He  was  the  father  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  Arabella  Churchill,  the  mistress  of 
James  II.,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick. To  his  sister  Marlborough  owed  his  first  intro- 
duction to  Court.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress 
of  Charles  II.,  established  him  there.  It  was  with 
money  received  from  her  that  he  bought  an  annuity,  the 
beginning  of  his  vast  fortune. 

Nell  Gwyn  was  a  whole-hearted  Protestant,  and  so 
duly  popular  with  the  English  people.  Her  chief  rival 
in  the  affections  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Mademoiselle  de  Kerouaille,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  When  a  costly  service  of  plate  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  present  to  the  Duchess,  she  was  cursed  by 
passers-by,  who  wished  it  had  been  intended  for  Mrs. 
Gwyn.  It  was  at  Oxford  that  Nell  Gywn  was  mobbed 
in  mistake  for  the  French  mistress ;  and  made  the  well- 
known  retort,  "  Pray,  good  people,  be  civil,  I  am  the 
Protestant  . " 

The  late  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  has  given  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  supposed  dispensation,  "granted  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  VII.  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  This  power  is  a  survival  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope ;  as  also  are  the  granting  of  special 
licences  to  marry,  the  dispensation  to  hold  livings,  and 
the  right  of  conferring  Degrees  called  Lambeth  De- 
grees. For  this  union,  which  was1  Protestant  and  Lu- 
theran, a  date  in  Lent  had  been  fixed.  High  Church- 
men and  Ritualists  objected,  but  the  Archbishop,  desir- 
ing to  stand  well  with  the  Court,  the  Government,  and 
the  Low  church  party,  refused  the  request  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce  to  intervene.  The  dauntless  Bishop  an- 
nounced to  his  Archdeacons  that  the  Archbishop  had 
the  power,  and  had  used  the  power,  to  dispense  with 
the  Lenten  Fast  !  In  this  way  it  w-as  stated  that  a 
whole-  nation  had  been  released  from  a  religious 
obligation. 


SWIFT  AND  GULLIVER. 

OF  all  the  great  satirists,  Swift  stands  the  least  in 
need  of  a  commentary.  His  style  is  so  lucid,  his 
allusions  so  direct,  that  the  bulk  of  his  work  might  well 
have  been  written  to-day,  rather  than  little  short  of  two 
centuries  ago.  Thackeray,  who  was  far  from  doing 
him  justice  in  other  respects,  says  truly  that,  "He 
lays  his  opinions  before  you  with  a  grave  simplicity  and 
a  perfect  neatness."  Thus  schoolboys  read  him  for 
his  story,  and  vote  him  the  equal  of  '  Masterman 
Ready,'  'Treasure  Island,'  and  their  modern  succes- 
sors. If  a  good  deal  of  the  irony  escapes  them,  they 
feel  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  judiciously  expurgated 
Lilliput,  and  find  in  the  Academy  of  Lagado  a  pleasing 
exposure  of  the  futility  of  much  of  their  own  studies. 
To  maturer  minds  the  quarrels  of  the  High-Heels  and 
the  Low-Heels,  between  the  Big-Endians  and  the  Little- 
Endians,  despite  their  eighteenth  century  turn,  seem 
as  actual  as  the  disputes  between  Coalition  and  Labour, 
or  Orthodoxy  and  Dr.  Henslcy  Henson,  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  A  cheap  edition  of  Swift,  therefore,  which 
aims  merely  at  a  sound  text,  without  elucidatory  notes, 
except  for  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub,'  is  to  be  welcomed.* 
It  is  otherwise  with  Rabelais,  who  heaps  trope  on 
trope,  coins  words  and  hurls  recondite  invective  at  the 
Sor bonne  and  monasticism  until,  to  be  properly  under- 
stood nowadays,  he  needs  a  thorough  equipment  of 
glossary,    bibliography    and    much    besides,  t  Even 


Samuel  Butler's  '  Erewhon,'  though  almost  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  will  soon  want  an  interpretation  to  its  whims 
and  temporary  quips;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  require  one 
already  with  regard  to  University  teaching. 

"As  wit,"  wrote  Swift,  "is  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  gift  of  human  nature,  so  humour  is  the  most 
agreeable."  The  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  qualities  must  always  be  futile ;  it  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  thought,  but  it  declines  to  be 
set  down  in  words.  Swift,  at  all  events,  attempted 
and  achieved  a  wit  entirely  his  own  in  the  form  of 
grave  irony.  Comparing  him  with  Rabelais,  we  per- 
ceive that,  while  the  Frenchman  is  oleaginous,  Swift  is 
dry ;  we  laugh  with  Rabelais,  in  answer  to  his  own 
vast  guffaw,  but  we  smile  with  Swift,  and  even  so,  the 
smile  is  apt  to  be  furtive.  Now  irony  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  literary  veins  to  maintain ;  Cervantes 
himself  does  not  essay  it  for  long  flights,  but  is  careful 
to  interlard  Sancho's  buffooneries  with  such  master- 
pieces of  solemn  parody  as  the  Don's  discourse  on  pimp- 
ing. Fielding  flags  at  times  in  '  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great, '  and  so  does  Thackeray  in  '  Barry  Lyndon  ' ;  the 
first  deviates,  into  moralizing,  the  second  into  common- 
place narrative.  Swift,  however,  gathers  strength  as  he 
goes;  the  'Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms'  is  conceived 
with  a  much  sterner  purpose  than  that  to  Lilliput. 
Here  again  he  is  unlike  Rabelais,  who,  becoming  more 
genial  in  his  course,  proceeds  from  the  gross  hedonism 
of  Gargantua  to  the  Epicurean  serenity  of  "  le  mot  de 
la  bouteille." 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  pause  with  Swift  midway.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  might  have  made  more  than 
he  did  out  of  the  ghosts  of  Glubbdubdrib.  The  chapter 
is  a  legitimate  gird  at  the  credibility  of  history,  and 
there  it  ends.  Still  then  come  the  Struldbrugs,  and 
finally  the  Yahoos.  The  whole  fable  is  conveyed  with 
an  exquisite  verisimilitude,  from  the  moment  when 
Gulliver  ate  the  two  or  three  joints  of  Lilliputian  mut- 
ton, "  smaller  than  the  wings  of  a  lark,"  at  a  mouth- 
ful, to  that  when  his  master,  the  Houyhnhnm,  as  he 
was  about  to  fall  prostrate  and  kiss  his  hoof  by  way 
of  farewell,  "did  me  the  honour  to  raise  it  gently  to 
my  mouth. ' '  The  geography  is  so  credible  that  the 
various  countries  seem  to  be  unaccountably  missing 
from  our  atlases;  there  ought  to  be  an  Island  of  Laputa 
somewhere  about  the  latitude  of  46  N.  and  the  longi- 
tude 183,  and  if  the  storm  that  rose  northward  of 
Madagascar  and  about  five  degrees  south  latitude 
renders  the  exact  position  of  Brobdingnag  a  trifle  vague, 
we  know  at  all  events  in  what  quarter  of  the  map  to 
look  for  it.  And  what  could  be  more  convincing  than 
such  native  greetings  as  "  Hekinah  degul,"  or  "  glum- 
gluff"  as  a  local  measure  equalling  about  six  feet? 
Really,  when  we  are  well  in  the  middle  of  '  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  the  Irish  bishop  who,  as  Swift  told  Pope, 
said  that  the  book  was  full  of  improbable  lies,  and  that 
he  hardly  believed  a  word  of  it,  does  not  seem  such  an 
absolute  fool  after  all.  Always  supposing,  that  is,  that 
the  bishop  ever  existed.    Swift  did  not  love  bishops. 

Swift's  reputation  has  been  unworthily  obscured  by 
Thackeray's  onslaught  on  him  in  the  '  English 
Humourists.'  "Horrible,  shameful,  unmanly,  blas- 
phemous "  are  the  crushing  adjectives,  directed  mainly 
at  the  'Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms,'  which  is  further 
defined  as  "filthy  in  word,  filthy  in  thought,  furious, 
raging,  obscene."  This  is  sad  nonsense.  The  fact  is 
that  Thackeray,  the  incurable  sentimentalist,  is  thinking 
all  the  time  about  Stella  and  Vanessa;  "only  a  woman's 
hair,"  and  the  rest  of  it.  Swift's  relations  with  the 
other  sex  have,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  that  is  reconditely 
unpleasant  about  them,  and  Lord  Ossory's  excuse  that 
he  looked  on  women  rather  as  busts  than  whole  figures, 
though  true  enough  in  its  way,  does  not  help  us  much. 
But  the  questions  whether  Swift  ought  to  have  married 
Stella  or  actually  did,  and  whether  Vanessa  died  of  a 
broken  heart  on  didn't,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
author  of  '  Gulliver's  Travels.' 

Taken  as  a  whole,  as  every  coherent  book  should  be 
taken,  'Gulliver'  is  far  from  justifying  Thackeray's 


'Gulliver's  Travels,  a  Tale  of  a  Tub,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Swift. 
Humphrey  Milford.    '5s.  6d.  net. 


t  An  excellent  edition,  with  a  Life  by  M.  Louis  Moland,  is  pub- 
lished by  MM.  Gamier  Freres. 
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invective,  the  "  unmanly  "  least  of  all.  '  Gulliver' 
really  resolves  itself  less  into  an  attack  on  human  nature 
than  into  an  exposure  of  kingcraft,  priestcraft,  and 
legal  chicanery.  Is  the  story  of  the  immortal  Struld- 
brugs,  whom  all  the  Laputians  despised,  as  horrible  and 
shameful  as  Thackeray  thinks?  We  cannot  see  it. 
What  is  it  but  a  rewriting  of  the  legend  of  Tithonus, 
with  its  profound  lesson?  How  we  should  have  jeered 
a  year  ago  at  a  survivor  of  Marlborough's  campaigns, 
if  he  had  laid  down  the  law  in  the  Times  on  what 
should  be  done  on  the  Flanders  front  !  As  for  the 
obscenity,  it  is  true  that  there  are  grimy  recesses  in 
Swift's  mind  which  are  not  quite  to  be  explained  away 
by  the  citation  of  parallel  passages  from  Pope  or  Defoe. 
But  compare  him  with  Rabelais  !  Voltaire  is  not  far 
w  rong  when  he  declares  that  Swift  has  "  toute  la 
finesse,  la  raison,  le  choix,  le  bon  gout  qui  manquent  a 
notre  cure  de  Meudon."  If,  blasphemous  at  all,  he  is 
so  in  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub. ' 

No,  Swift,  though  he  affected  the  cynic,  was  really  a 
Sentimental  Radical  before  his  time.  "  The  bulk  of 
our  people,"  we  read  in  the  'Voyage  to  the  Houy- 
hnhnms,'  "were  forced  to  live  miserably,  by  labouring 
every  day  for  small  wages  to  make  a  few  live  plenti- 
fully." All  the  "causes"  are  to  be  found  in  him; 
kindness  to  animals,  female  education,  eugenics,  and 
provision  for  the  aged.  In  Lilliput,  "the  old  and 
diseased  among  them  are  supported  by  hospitals  :  for 
begging  is  a  trade  unknown  to  this  kingdom."  The 
Pacifist  can  find  moral  support  in  the  King  of  Brob- 
dingnag's  horror  at  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
cannon,  though  the  topic  is  even  more  searchingly  dealt 
with  in  the  "Digression  on  the  nature,  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  wars  and  quarrels'"  in  the  'Tale  of  a 
Tub  '  ("  war,  famine  and  pestilence,  the  usual  cures 
for  corruptions  in  bodies  politic  .  .  .  The  author  is 
to  write  a  panegyric  on  each  of  them.")  Secret  diplo- 
macy was  abhorrent  to  the  ruler  of  Brobdingnag,  who 
"professed  to  abominate  and  despise  all  mystery,  refine- 
ment and  intrigue,  whether  in  a  king  or  a  minister." 
Esperanto  and  Pelmanism  (the  expression  of  words  by 
things)  were  practised  in  Laputa,  a  most  proper  place 
for  them.  Swift's  sceva  indignatio  against  mankind 
was  confined  to  the  last  pages  of  his  best-known  book, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  dying  "  like 
a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  In  his  prime,  his  sympathies 
were  strong  enough,  though,  as  with  good  old  wines, 
you  have  to  go  downstairs  to  find  them. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  International  Society  is  in  danger  of  settling 
too  easily  into'  complacent  middle-age — not  the 
middle  age  of  mature  and  steady  achievement,  but  a 
comfortable  retirement  on  a  reputation  made  in  the 
past.  Yet  the  moment  offers  a  great  chance  to  re- 
cover character  and  give  a  raison  d'etre  to  a  show  that 
has  now  lost  its  savour.  Shut  in  on  ourselves  for  five 
years,  we  want  to  know  what  has  been  done  outside, 
in  the  vigorous  Scandinavian  countries,  in  Spain,  in 
Japan,  and,  of  course,  in  France  ;  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  invitations  will  once  more  be  sent  and  will 
bring  works  the  challenge  of  which  must  stimulate  the 
habitual  dwellers!  in  the  sleepy  circle.  The  few  Bel- 
gian artists  who  exhibit  do  bring  a  fresh  flavour, 
though  none  are  very  vital  painters.  Where  are  the 
vigorous  young  painters  that  the  Society  should  have 
attracted  and  fostered?  Choice  reminiscences  of  other 
exhibitions,  and  a  superabundance  of  facile  cleverness 
are  evident,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  work  of  which 
one  could  say,  "  Here  is  a  talent  which  has  been  nour- 
ished, disciplined,  worked  to  the  last  ounce,  is  more 
profound  than  seemed  possible-,  and  has  become  worth 
while. " 

The  most  provocative  canvas  is  Mr.  Alvaro  Cue 
vara's  portrait  of  '  The  Fditor  of  Wheels.'  This  harsh 
uncompromising  presentment  of  Miss  Sitwell,  immo- 
bile as  a  yogi  in  contemplation,  is  moving  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  painter's  vision  ;  it  is  a  crying  challenge  to 
the  well-appointed  interiors  and  romantic  landscapes 
round  it  j  it   suggests  John  the   Baptist   in    a  Chelsea 


drawing-room.  The  surface  of  the  painting  is  un- 
pleasant and  neglected,  the  face  has  a  curious  effect  of 
concavity  in  the  planes*,  but  the  sense  of  colour  shows 
a  great  advance  on  Mr.  Guevara's  last  work.  The 
subtlety  of  the  whites  in  the  door  frame,  boldly  op- 
posed to  the  blue  black  of  the  floor,  suggests  not  con- 
scious aesthetic  choice  but  personal  reaction  and  dis- 
covery ;  the  whole  scheme  is  daring  and  exceedingly 
rich.  No  other  canvas  here  has  the  same  feeling  for 
"  things,"  such  inevitable  relation  in  accessories,  nor 
such  stark  reality  of  spirit.  This  is  a  real  achievement 
and  if  only  Mr.  Guevara  will  be  as  harsh  with  himself 
as  with  his  sitter  and  canvas,  here  are  qualities  worth 
maturing.  Was  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot  ever  young  and 
struggling  for  expression?  He  seems  always  to  have 
been  accomplished.  His  portrait  '  Italian  Soldier, 
No.  3,'  is  vivid  in  its  expression  of  character,  vigorous 
in  modelling,  and  largely  spaced  with  no  gap  in  its 
compact  scheme  of  colour.  His  large  decorative  illus- 
tration, '  Melampus  and  the  Centaur,'  shows  his  lack 
of  imaginative  conviction.  The  effective  spacing  and 
harmonious  colour,  the  solid  construction  of  the  youth- 
ful figure — these  might  be  enjoyed  in  unexacting  moods 
as  a  gymnasium  display  of  technical  muscle,  but  the 
strength  is  directed  at  no  vital  problem.  Empty  and 
rhetorical,  too,  is  Mr.  Harry  Morley's  '  Quarry  '  (No. 
41).  The  swarm  of  little  figures  so  vigorously  en- 
gaged in  building  nothing  in  particular,  with  a  rather 
Teutonic  effect  of  heroic  but  monotonous  activity,  and 
the  red  curtain  w  hich  hangs  so  conveniently  in  the  de- 
sign, suggest  the  stage  properties  of  pictorial  effect. 
More  satisfactory  is  his  '  Judgment  of  Paris,'  a  frank 
re-statement  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  picture  inter- 
ests. Remembrances1  of  Signorelli  give  a  well-filled 
design,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  direct  sensitive 
figure  drawing,  the  woman  on  the  right  being  particu- 
larly delicately  characterised. 

Mrs.  Laura  Knight  relies  more  definitely  on  the  in- 
terest of  her  subjects.  Her  three  scenes  from  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  suggest  how  dangerous  as  themes  for  the 
painter  these  fascinating  performances  can  be.  These 
ballets  are  themselves  complete  works  of  art,  and  are 
therefore  as  little  amenable  as  direct  matter  for  picture 
design  as  a  cathedral,  or  as  Greek  (and  Negro)  sculp- 
ture. Degas  found  in  stage  themes  odd  figures  en- 
gaged in  vigorous  movement  and  scraps  of  capriciously 
lit  and  coloured  scenery ;  he  studied  them  profoundly 
for  their  interest  of  character  and  form,  but  fe-com- 
bined  them  in  the  creation  of  his  own  world  of  design. 
A  bad  ballet  from  the  producer's  point  of  view  might 
result  in  a  fine  Degas.  Mrs.  Knight  renders  scenes  as 
she  sees  them  with  powerful  technical  ability.  Her 
trouble  is  that  she  sees  them  with  little  more  distinction 
than  the  average  delighted  spectator;  her  robust  com- 
mon sense  destroys  the  magic  of  quick  elusive  move- 
ment when  she  elects  to  fix  the  compositions  found  for 
her  by  the  designers  of  the  dance.  '  Before  the  Cur- 
tain '  with  a  clever  use  of  the  sweeping  lines  of  the 
dress  circle  and  its  more  emphatic  spaces,  is  the  best  of 
her  designs.  Her  two  small  paintings  of  Boxing 
Matches  are  similar  pieces  of  brilliant  topical  illustra- 
tion. 

Much  comment  is  unnecessary  on  the  chilly  polished 
portraits  of  Mr.  Strang,  or  the  gypsies  and  horses  of 
Mr.  Munnings,  rather  jolly  at  times  but  multiplying 
w  ith  a  fatal  facility  ;  nor  on  the  jugs  and  plain  spaces 
of  the  Nicholsons  and  the  '  Red  Bed,'  which  is  the 
year's  variation  of  Mr.  James  Pryde's  effective  recipe^ 
for  handling  rather  musty  subject  matter.  With  these 
painters  the  expected  has  happened,  and  admirers 
know  what  they  will  find. 

Thirteen  portraits  by  Mr.  McEvoy  have  been  dealt 
lavishly  through  the  rooms.  With  his  fluent  and 
agreeable  talent,  and  a  technical  skill  originally  based 
on  long  and  serious  study,  probably  Mr.  McEvoy 
knows  as  well  as  any  one  the  danger  he  runs  by  produc- 
ing so  much  stuff  that  a  certain  public  adores.  Thir- 
teen portraits  !  No.  1  1  is  perhaps  the  best  ;  the  head 
of  '  Mademoiselle  '  shows  a  real  choice  of  shape  in  the 
oval  of  lace  and  the  line  of  the  jaw,  and  the'fulncss  and 
firmness  of  the  head  suggest  something  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  charm  of  Manet  in  rendering  feminine  per- 
sonality.    No.  401,  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Parsons,'  has 
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wit  and  a  feeling-  of  intimacy  of  mood,  flimsy  as  it  is. 
The  rather  grim  portrait  of  an  old  Dutch  Lady,  by  Mr. 
A.  X.  Lew  is,  with  its  grasp  of  construction,  and  char- 
acter, would  be  a  good  antidote  to  Mr.  M'Evoy's  fash- 
ionable beauty,  and  so  might  be  Professor  William 
Rothenstein's  portrait  of  himself,  looking  unexpectedly 
truculent  in  the  steel  helmet  and  sheepskin  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  The  helmet,  indeed,  is 
the  most  concrete  object  in  the  painting,  and  the  tex- 
tures of  the  coat  come  next ;  but  there  is  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  drawing  and  tone  in  the  head 
which  compel  respect. 

In  the  '  Corner  Room,'  which  is  oppressively  crowded 
with  water  colours  and  pastels,  there  are  refreshing 
spots.  Miss  Frances  Hodgkins  has  several  alert  and 
interesting  drawings,  with  a  fine  sense  of  colour  and 
design  in  No.  214,  'Threshing.'  The  facts  of  the  pow- 
erful machinery  are  accepted  and  built  into  a  large 
pattern  with  the  screen  of  trees  behind,  with  a  definite 
rhythm  of  line.  Miss  Hodgson's  oil  painting,  '  Sea- 
side Lodgings,'  extracts  a  personal  design  out  of  a 
chaos  of  objects,  but  is  less  complete  than  her  water 
colours.  Mr.  John  D.  Revel's  water-colours  of  Eastern 
subjects  are  the  most  brilliant  drawings  in  their  room, 
and  have  something  of  the  manner  of  Eastern  art  in  the 
concentration  of  interest  in  a  few  spots  of  vivid  char- 
acterisation rather  than  considering  the  build  of  an  or- 
ganic design.  Will  his  qualities  degenerate  to  the 
superficially  skilful?  Now  his  figures  and  head  have 
well-observed  action,  character  and  expression,  especi- 
ally in  No.  194,  '  Kurds  Resting  by  the  Tigris,'  and 
No.  182.  More  modest  and  restrained  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Baxter's  drawings  :  No.  248,  '  A  Woman  Taking 
Down  Her  Hair,'  a  little  reminiscent  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  has  courage  in  its  emphatic  contour  and 
spacing — valuable  in  contrast  to  its  surroundings,  and 
No.  253  has  a  promising  naivete  in  design  and  draw- 
ing, a  look  of  something  seen  at  first  hand. 

In  the  water-colour  room  hangs  a  large  and  curious 
oil  painting  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  Daeye,  which  he  calls 
I  The  Happy  Three.'  One  discovers  in  the  interior  of 
a  room  the  slight  form  of  a  nude  child  sil'houetted 
against  a  bulky  parental  looking  person,  while  a  woman 
dimly  emerges  from  the  background  ;  the  whole  vision 
suggests  a  reflection  in  a  steamed  mirror.  The  im- 
pression is  of  a  queer  survival  from  the  period  of  sym- 
bolism and  misty  suggestion,  but  the  vaguest  follower 
of  Whistler  or  Carriere  would  appear  as  a  strong 
draughtsman  compared  with  M.  Daeye.  Yet  he  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  genuinely  felt  sensation  of  beauty,  of 
intimacy  and  tender  colour. 

Sculpture  makes  a  very  mild  display  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Ernest  Cole's  '  St.  John  Baptist  '  shows  a 
feeling  for  style  in  profile' and  his  group  in  black  wax 
has  qualities  of  mass  and  grouping.  It  is  work  curi- 
ously sought  for  rather  than  coming  as  the  seal  of  per- 
sonality on  the  working^  out  of  a  conception. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  enjoyed, 
if  hung  in  a  small  room  with  a  few  others;  their  multi- 
plication in  these  big  exhibitions  is  unkind,  they  be- 
come thoroughly  tedious,  and  suggest  such  lack  of  aim 
and  diffusion  of  energy  that  sentences  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months'  hard  discipline  with  an  austere  Cubist 
seem  deserved,  and  might  be  salutary.  There  must  be 
more  virile  and  positive  talents  now  emerging  from  the 
obscurity  of  war  service;  and  unless  the  International 
can  attract  such  and  establish  contact  with  European 
painting,  it  must  lose  any  value  it  has  had  as  an  inde- 
pendent society. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PARTITION  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Rf.vif.w. 

Sir, — The  devolution  scheme  woulrl  be  more  correctly 
beaded  The  Partition  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Eng- 
land left  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  peculiarities  of  about 
eight  millions  of  Welsh,  Scottish  and  Irish  people 
wo  i'd  not  be  herself  divided,  and  I  have  not  seen  it 
Suggested  that,  were  the  insane  project  of  establishing 
petty  local  I>egislatures  to  be  realised,  England  would 


actually  be  denied  a  Legislature  of  her  own.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  "  Federation  "  is  to  appease  one 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  loyal  and 
industrial  section  do  not  desire  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  disloyal  section  would 
accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  "  self-determination," 
"Irish  Republic,"  or  whatever  else  the  Sinn  Feiners 
may  clamour  for.  All  these  would  say  is  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  British  Government  setting  up  as 
many  Parliaments  as  it  pleases,  but  that  does  not  con- 
cern them. 

The  scheme  of  "partition"  or  "federation"  (it 
being  first  necessary  to  separate  before  "federating") 
merely  means  sowing  Great  Britain  with  turnpikes. 
We  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  actual  turnpikes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  community.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  the 
still  continuing  disadvantages  of  a  different  Law  in 
Scotland  from  that  of  England,  and  the  substantial 
perils  which  threaten  the  inadvertent  Southron  when 
he  crosses  the  Tweed  !  Yet  we  find  men  who  pose  as 
statesmen  become  paltering,  piffling  politicians  when 
faced  with  what  is  called  the  Irish  "Question."  Against 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  our  experience  in  the  parti- 
cular case,  these  persons  invoke  a  centrifugal  instead  of 
a  centripetal  force.  We,  who  have  established  liberty 
and  good  government  for  one-quarter  of  mankind,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  globe,  are,  at  the  behest  of  a  majority 
of  crazy  intriguing  politicians  without  nerve  for  govern- 
ing, to  abandon  in  despair  the  government  of  two-  and 
three  quarter  millions  of  people  sixty  miles  away,  and 
this  although  we  have  the  aid  of  one  and  a  half  million 
on  the  spot.  In  India  our  Pax  Britannica  has  bred  a 
perfect  unity  of  loyalty  and  toleration  throughout  its 
vastly  numerous  races,  religions  and  States.  But  these 
same  politicians  are  now  working  hard  to  break  up  that 
unity,  to  coquet  with  disloyalty,  and  to  bring  to  birth  a 
monstrous  "  Ireland  "  in  the  East.  This  is  what  might 
have  been  expected,  and  was  freely  predicted  by  myself 
at  all  events,  directly  a  representative  of  the  "  Hidden 
Hand  "  was  put  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  end. 

The  strategical  position  of  Ireland  makes  "self- 
determination  "  of  its  inhabitants  impossible.  The 
defence  of  Ireland  must  always  be  the  responsibility  of 
Great  Britain,  as  she  could  never  be  strong  enough  to 
defend  herself. 

But  I  am  not  asking  you  to  insert  an  article  on  Ire- 
land, although  I  should  be  happy  to  supply  one.  I  am 
merely  dealing  with  the  despairing,  and  unprincipled 
attempt  to  smother  the  difficulties  there  by  reproducing 
them  here.  Our  "  rulers  "  evidently  have  a  very  poor 
estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  "  mutable  many  "  by 
whose  sweet  voices  they  live,  thrive  and  have  their 
being. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.   Crouch  Batchelor. 
10,  Wetherby  Terrace,  S.W., 
Nov.  3,  1919. 

PESSIMISTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  profound  melancholy  of  your  columns 
impels  me  to  quote  Macaulay  on  the  National  Debt  to 
you.  As  you  will  not  always  have  such  an  antidote  as 
follows  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I  would  also 
suggest  a  short  snappy  article  on  racing.  This  is  what 
the  greatest  and  wisest  historian  of  modern  times  says  . 

"Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since 
become  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the 
saeacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that 
debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  same  crv  of  anguish  and 
despair.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it 
has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went  on 
growing;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote 
as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was  finally  terminated  bv  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  nation  owed  about  fifty  millions;  and  that  debt  was 
considered  not  merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely 
by  fox-hunting  squires  and  coffee-house  orators,  but 
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by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  encumbrance 
which  would  permanently  cripple  the  body  politic. 
Nevertheless  trade  flourished,  wealth  increased,  the 
nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty 
millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pro- 
nounced that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  des- 
perate. Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs 
which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed, 
ought  to  have  satisfied  observant  and  reflecting  men 
that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions  was  less  to  the  England 
which  was  governed  by  Pelham,  than  a  debt  of  fifty, 
millions  had  been  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and,  under 
the  energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first 
William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  intoxication  of 
victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of  business 
almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had 
now  really  arrivel.  The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active 
or  speculative,  who>  did  not  share  in  the  general  delu- 
sion was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his 
time,  declared  that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Crusaders.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
Saint  Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical 
demonstration.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the 
road  to  national  ruin  lay  through  the  national  debt. 
It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about  the  road  :  we 
had  done  with  the  road  :  we  had  reached  the  goal  :  all 
was  over  :  all  the  revenues  north  of  the  Trent  and  west 
of  Reading  were  mortgaged. 

Better  for  us  to  have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or 
Austria  than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  140 
millions.  And  yet  this  great  philosopher — for  such  he 
was — had  only  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  the  improve- 
ment around  him,  cities  increasing,  cultivation  extend- 
ing, marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the  shipping, 
streets  better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer 
wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  car- 
riages rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He  had,  indeed, 
only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  with  the 
Edinburgh  of  his  old  age.  His  prediction  remains  to 
posterity,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from 
which  the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt. 

Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George  Gren- 
ville,  a  minister  eminentlv  diligent  and  practical,  took  of 
our  financial  situation.  The  nation  must,  he  conceived, 
sink  under  a  debt  of  140  millions.  The  attempt  to  lay 
a  portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  colonies  pro- 
duced another  war.  The  w*ar  left  us  with  an  additional 
hundred  millions  of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies 
whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispensable. 
Again  England  was  given  over  :  and  again  the  strange 
patient  persisted  in  becoming  stronger  and  more 
blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and  prognostics 
of  the  State  Physicians.  As  she  had  been  visibly  more 
prosperous  with  a  debt  of  140  millions  than  with  a  debt 
of  50  millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous  with 
a  debt  of  240  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  140  millions. 
Soon,  however,  the  wars  which  sprung  from  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  tested  the  powers  of  public 
credit  to  the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at 
rest,  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to  800 
millions.  If  the  most  enlightened  man  had  been  told, 
in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  the  interest  on  800  millions 
would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would 
have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that 
the  Government  would  be  in  possession  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  It  was  in  truth 
a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been  louder  than 
ever.  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion 
England  recovered  herself.  Yet.  like  Addison's  vale- 
tudinarian, who  continued  to  whimper  that  he  was 
dying  of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was 
shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  she  was 


sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens 
which  made  her  complaints  ridiculous. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and 
those  who  believed  the  long  succession  of  confident  pre- 
dictions, so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of 
indisputable  facts. 

The  prophets  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an 
exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  in  debt  to  another  individual,  and  the  case  of  a  society 
which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself ;  and  this  analogy 
led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  funding.  Furthermore,  they  greatly  over- 
rated the  pressure  of  the  burden  :  they  greatly  under- 
rated the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be 
borne. " 

There  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Hozier. 

Carlton  Club. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  of  reading  once  more  a  familiar  piece 
of  stimulating  rhetoric.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
income-tax  never  exceeded  10  per  cent,  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  second  Pitt  :  to-day  it  ranges  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  Nor  in  Macau'ay's  time  was  the  electorate 
more  than  300,000  or  400,000.  To-day  there  are  20 
million  electors  of  both  sexes,  who  impose  taxes  which 
nine-tenths  of  them  don't  pay.  These  facts  would  have 
dashed  even  Macaulay. — Ed.  S.R.] 

INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIP. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  question  how  to  reconcile  more  or  less 
permanently  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  has  been 
ventilated  in  your  columns.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  making  all  workers 
shareholders  in  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, of  putting  capital  and  labour,  shareholder  and 
worker,  in  one  and  the  same  boat. 

Hundreds  of  profit-sharing  arrangements  have  been 
tried  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  practically  all  of  I 
them  have  proved  a  failure.  Their  non-success  is  due, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the  various  schemes 
w^ere  either  too  complicated,  or  were  insufficiently 
attractive  to  the  workers.  Profit-sharing,  to  be  suc- 
cessful should  have  three  features.  Firstly,  it  should 
offer  substantial  benefit  to  the  workers,  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  while.  Secondly,  it  should  apply  to  all  workers 
in  an  undertaking,  and  not  only  to  a  selected  few,  be- 
cause the  non-sharers  might  go  on  strike  and  pull  out 
the  sharers.  Thirdly,  the  scheme  should  be  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  so  as  to  make  its  attractiveness  and 
fairness  obvious  to1  all  and  prevent  misconstruction  on 
the  part  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Hitherto  shares  given  to  individual  workers  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  quickly  sold  by  the  recipients.  To  make 
such  a  sale  impossible,  and  to  interest  all  workers  in 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  engaged,  I  suggest 
that  the  share  capital  of  undertakings  should  be  in- 
creased by  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent.  Of  course,  legisla- 
tion would  be  required  to  enable  such  increase.  The 
large  number  of  shares  so  created  should  be  vested  by 
deed  collectively  in  all  the  workers,  and  the  dividends 
accruing  on  these  collective  workers'  shares  should  be 
distributed  half-yearly  among  them,  so  as  to  form  a 
fixed  dividend  on  their  actual  six-monthly  earnings. 
If  the  workers'  shares  should  come  to  a  million,  and  a 
10  per  cent,  dividend  be  declared  on  the  whole  share 
capital,  there  would  be  ^100,000  for  the  workers,  and 
if  their  combined  earnings  during  the  previous  six 
months  had  been  /,\Soo,ooo,  there  would  Ik-  a  bonus  of 
12^  per  cent,  for  every  single  worker.  .So  a  man  who 
earned  £8  per  week  would  get  twice  as  large  a  bonus 
as  a  man  who  had  earned  only  ^4  per  week.  Workers 
would  at  fust  consider  the  six-monthly  bonus  as  a 
windfall. 

When  making  all  their  workers  shareholders,  the 
directors  should  add  to  the  Board  a  number  of  work- 
men shareholders  who,  at  first,  would  be  selected  by 
tin  old  directorate.     Later  on,  the  workmen  themselves 
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might  elect  them.  The  duty  of  the  workmen-directors 
would  be  to  assist  the  Board  in  the  usual  way,  and  to 
keep  the  worker-shareholders  constantly  informed  on 
the  progress  of  the  company.  The  workers  would  soon 
begin  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  business  and 
strive  to  increase  its  profits,  for  the  larger  the  profits 
would  be,  the  larger  would  be  the  six-monthly  bonus. 
The  men  would  discover  that  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  capitalists  are  identical.  Hence  they  would 
abandon  their  hostility  to  labour-saving  machinery  and 
improvements,  and  strikes  would  become  impossible. 
By  striking  they  would  lose  not  only  their  wages,  but 
also  their  bonus.  They  would  discover  that  they  might 
improve  their  income  most  easily  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  works  and  its  profits. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  increase  in  the 
share  capital  by,  let  us  say,  50  per  cent,  would  be  an 
injustice  to  existing  shareholders,  for  the  value  of  the 
old  shares  would  thereby  be  seriously  depreciated.  At 
first  sight  that  objection  would  seem  to  be  correct. 
However,  the  benefits  of  the  increase  of  the  company's 
capital  might  far  exceed  its  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place,  a  substantial  co-partnership  shared  by  all  the 
workers  ought  to  bring  permanent  peace  to  the  estab- 
lishment which  had  adopted  it,  and  this  alone  would 
be  a  priceless  boon.  In  the  second  place,  workers, 
instead  of  doing  the  minimum  for  the  maximum  wage, 
would  try  to  do  the  maximum  for  a  reasonable  wage. 
Production  per  man  is  three  times  as  great  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  it  is  true.  Hence,  production  might  be 
trebled,  and  probablv  more  than  trebled,  in  this  country. 
The  trebling  of  production,  which  is  perfectly  feasible, 
would  treble  or  more  than  treble  profits.  Consequently 
the  shares  of  the  average  concern  which  had  adopted 
the  general  co-partnership  idea  should  receive  a  con- 
siderably larger  dividend  than  they  had  received  before 
the  great  addition  to  the  share  capital  had  been 
effected.  Promoters  frequently  buy  a  large  number  of 
small  or  medium  sized  undertakings  at  an  exaggerated 
cost,  add  to  the  large  sum  expended  a  substantial  pro- 
moters' profits,  and  bring  on  the  market  a  huge  concern 
which  apparently  is  heavily  over-capitalised.  The  over- 
capitalisation is  in  many  cases  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  promoter,  in  increasing  the  capital  of  the  various 
concerns,  has  merely  been  capitalising  the  prospective 
profits  arising  from  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  waste 
through  competition,  etc.,  and  from  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  In  adding,  let  us  say,  50  per  cent, 
to  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  vesting  these  shares 
collectively  in  the  workers,  the  directors  would  merely 
capitalise  the  very  valuable  goodwill  of  the  workers  and 
the  benefits  arising  from  increased  efficiency  and  from 
the  absence  of  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour. 

I  hope  that  these  lines,  which  treat  the  subject  of 
harmonising  permanently  capital  and  labour  somewhat 
too  briefly,  may  attract  the  attention  of  practical  busi- 
ness men  and  of  workers  and  of  those  friends  of  the 
workers  who  try  to  improve  the  position  of  labour  and 
who  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  prosperity  for  all 
can  be  cieated  only  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
capital,  labour  and  brains,  and  that  the  last  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

.Sir, — Mr.  W.  T.  Richardson  writes  : — "  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  M.P.,  that  Prince  of  self-deceived  idealists,  advo- 
cates partnership  between  employed  and  employer  as 
the  solution  for  strikes.  Yet  under  his  very  nose  he 
refuses  to  see  the  widespread  strike  that  lately  took 
place  in  the  Co-operative  Societies'  shops  and  ware- 
houses in  the  North  of  England." 

Could  you  tell  me,  Sir,  whether  the  above-named  men 
who  struck  were  or  were  not  partners  or  sharers  in 
profits?  I  want  to  know  because,  if  they  were  fully 
interested  as  sharers  in  profits,  what  they  did  forms  a 
striking  exception  to  a  general  rule. 

I  fear  that  the  Prince  of  self-deceived  idealists, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Richardson,  has  many  fol- 
lowers.     For  there  be  some  of  us  who  are  foolish 


enough  to  believe  that  under  the  present  system  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  get  the  most  work  he 
can  for  the  lowest  wages,  while  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employed  to  give  the  least  work  for  the  highest 
obtainable  wages  so  that  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employed  are  antagonistic.  We,  of  course  foolishly, 
believe  strikes  must  continue  so  long  as  these  contra- 
dictory interests  exist. 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  employed  a  share  in  the  management  and 
profits  of  any  business.  But  these  difficulties  have 
been  removed  in  many  cases,  so  successfully  removed, 
indeed,  that  strikes  have  never  occurred.  They  have 
never  occurred  because  there  has  been  nothing  to  strike 
against. 

The  employed  may  be — as  Lord  Fisher  might  say — 
damn  fools,  but  before  they  can  strike  against  a  stone 
wall,  the  wall  must  be  in  existence. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 

PAPAL  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  editorial  note  and  the  letters  in  your  last 
issue  make  it  clear  that  nobody  has  any  quarrel  with 
individual  Roman  Catholics,  who  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, at  all  events,  are,  and  have  been  since  the  last 
Jacobite  rising  in  1745,  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown.  All 
the  same,  you  are  right  in  protesting  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Eric  Drummond  as 
Chief  of  the  British  Secretariat  at  Geneva  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations.  Sir  Eric  Drummond  has 
long  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  he  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  State. 
He  is  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  an  old  Jacobite  and  Scots  Catholic  family,  and 
he  has  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Herries.  So  that 
he  is  of  "  the  old  rock  "  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland.  To 
Sir  Eric  Drummond  personally  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion :  he  is  a  gentleman  of  illustrious  descent  and  con- 
nections, and  has  proved  his  ability  in  his  profession  of 
diplomacy.  But  what  about  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  a  member?  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  the  Church  of 
Rome  governed  France  by  Cardinals.  To-day  the 
Church  of  Rome  governs,  by  her  bishops  and  priests, 
Spain,  though  there  her  power  is  waning,  as  it  has 
waned  in  Italy,  and  disappeared  in  France.  Where 
the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  govern,  she  foments  politi- 
cal disaffection  ;  that  is  her  settled  policy,  as  seen  in 
Ireland,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and  Australia. 
The  Protestant  empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns  being 
broken  up,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  finger  of  Rome  will 
be  busy  in  South  Germany  and  in  what  remains  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Therefore  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  (so  useful  an 
official  at  Whitehall),  to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  our 
branch  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  unwise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Diplomatist. 

MR.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  WAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  passing  reflections  on  the  failure  of  the 
retiring  Foreign  Secretary  suggest  no  unimportant 
material  towards  that  great  history  of  the  War,  its 
Causes  and  Consequences,  which  our  descendants  will 
some  day  read.  Among  its  surprises  will  doubtless  be 
the  allocation  here  and  there  of  tragic  responsibility  to 
action  (or  inaction)  of  the  least  overtly  sensational 
character. 

Of  all  recent  political  phenomena  it  may  probablv  be 
asserted  that  the  great  Conservative  blunder  which 
eight  years  before  the  war  handed  the  trump  card  of 
the  game  to  an  Idealist  Academic  Radical  Socialist 
party,  did  more  than  any  other  act,  if  not  to  cause  the 
tragedy  in  which  we  are  still  struggling,  at  least  to 
render  it  possible  and  probable. 

That  ill-timed  transference  of  power,  just  when  by 
rights  the  pendulum  should  have  swung  to  the  other 
side  was  responsible  for  the  "nidus"  of  industrial 
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egotism  and  ignorance,  of  academic  pacifism,  of  insular 
indifference  which  rendered  the  German  outrage  likely 
if  not  inevitable. 

And  had  the  beloved  and  respected  (the  fatally  sequa- 
cious) Conservative  leader  but  pronounced  assuredly 
that  "No"  that  was  on  his  lips,  how  different  might 
have  been  the  sequel  !  Had  a  mind  obscured  by  a  long 
course  of  philosophic  doubt  risen  in  that  great  emer- 
gency to  a  right  decision,  there  could  scarcely  have 
ensued  that  orgy  of  anti-social  demagogic  indulgence 
(an  excess  for  which  both  Radical  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed a  certain  degree  of  repentance)  which  has  in- 
volved the  nation  in  such  dreadful  perils. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

G.  H.  P. 

Savile  Club,  VV. 

"  PEACE-LOVING  NATIONS." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Three  of  our  leading  Admirals,  Lords  Fisher, 
Jellicoe  and  Beatty,  have  recently  been  airing  their 
views,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  look  forward  to  any 
safety  for  our  country  other  than  that  to  be  secured  by 
a  big  Navy. 

Now  this  is  singular.  Everyone  knows  that  we 
fought  this  war  "to  end  war,"  and  everyone  knows 
that  we  won  a  great  victory.  Why  then  is  war  not 
ended?  Is  it  that  after  all  the  losers  have  won?  Is 
it  that  "German  militarism"  has  conquered  us? 

Let  us  take  Admiral  Jellicoc's  new  report  of  the 
necessity  for  a  navy  for  Australia  at  the  annual  cost  of 
^19,500,000  as  a  part  of  the  future  fleet  of  the  British 
Empire.  What  is  it  Lord  Beatty  says  (at  Bristol)? 
"The  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  have  crushed 
those  nations  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world."  Then  why  this  gigantic  navy?  Are  the 
"  peace-loving  nations  "  about  to  crush  each  other,  and 
if  so,  why?  Surely  the  noble  Lords  are  pulling  our 
ignoble  legs.  Since  when  did  Admirals  long  for  per- 
petual peace,  with  the  consequent  extinction  of  navies 
and  admirals?  Or  how,  I  pray  you,  does  British  his- 
tory fit  in  with  the  "peace-loving"  theory?  How  did 
England  become  possessed  of  India,  Canada,  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  not  to  speak  of  the  West  Indies,  Gibral- 
tar or  Malta  and  sundry  other  trifles  ?  I  suppose  it  was 
the  old  story — that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
Certainly  a  "  peace-loving  nation  "  would  never  seize 
the  territory  of  other  people  by  force  of  arms.  We 
may,  therefore,  rebuke  Germany  for  her  "lust  of  world 
dominion,"  while  we  sing  "Rule  Britannia,  Britannia 
rules  the  waves."  But,  alas,  for  all  our  conscious 
rectitude,  envious  people  will  talk  of  British  hypocrisy, 
and  even  the  greatest  navy  ever  built  will  fail  to  pro- 
tect us  from  their  scorn,  or  to  keep  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
from  our  midst  •  for  our  chief  enemy  is  in  our  own 
heart. 

A  big  army  and  a  big  navy  may  be  very  fine  things 
for  commanders  and  contractors,  but  as  they  have 
brought  ruin  on  Empires  in  the  past  and  again  in  our 
own  day,  so  will  they  bring  destruction  upon  us,  if  we 
continue  to  put  our  trust  in  them.  Indeed,  Admiral 
Sims  has  shown,  in  Pearson's  Magazine  for  October, 
that  in  1 9 1 7  it  was  only  America  that  saved  us  from 
disaster. 

We  talk  of  our  peaceful  intentions,  but  now  is  the 
time  to'  prove  our  sincerity — or  otherwise. 

If  we  really  desire  peace  and  goodwill,  let  us  lay 
down  our  arms,  for  that  is  the  only  way  of  life. 

Yours,  etc., 

Joseph  Sout-hali.. 
13,  Charlotte  Road,  Birmingham, 
November   1,  1919. 

[Our  correspondent  forgets  Japan.     En.  S.  /?.] 

DKMOCRACY,  ARISTOCRACY  AND  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 

Sir, — We  are  sometimes  told  that  our  victory  over 
Germany  was  the  triumph  of  democracy  over  aristo- 
cracy, and  Ludendorff  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  if  the 
Germans  had  had  a  Lloyd  George  instead  of  a  Kaiser, 
they  would  probably  have  pulled  through. 
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All  such  talk  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  German  Army  was  aristocratic  in  its 
conception  and  discipline,  and  was  the  most  perfect 
military  weapon  ever  contrived  by  the  brains  and  energy 
of  man.  It  fell  certainly,  and  fell,  probably,  for  ever; 
but  its  fall  was  surely  the  result  of  two  things-  -first, 
the  blockade  which  brought  starvation  to  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  every  German  door,  and,  secondly,  the 
enormous  odds,  let  us  say  10  to  1,  by  which  Germany 
and  her  allies  were  out-numbered.  Our  own  people, 
with  their  democratic  theories,  would  not  have  stood 
for  a  month  the  strain  which  Germany  endured  for 
years,  thanks  largely  lo  the  aristocratic  character  of  her 
military  and  political  organisation. 

We  certainly  won  the  war,  and  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful for  our  victory,  but  that  victory  was  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  universal  demoralisation.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  the  Labour  leaders  made  up  their 
minds  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  the  national  emergency ; 
and  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  pleased  to  encourage  this 
attitude  for  his  own  purposes,  the  result  was  an  orgy 
of  waste  and  idleness  and  incompetence  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  Government  workshops  and  "controlled  "  concerns 
such  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  although  we  have  won  the  war,  we 
have  not  won  the  peace,  and  the  general  slackening  of 
effort,  for  which  the  Trade  Unions  are  largely  respon- 
sible, and  the  steady  growth  of  our  national  indebted- 
ness bid  fair  to  land  us  speedily  in  national  bankruptcy, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fair  words  and  false  deductions  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Meanwhile  we  are  going  to  spend  a  further  sum  of 
^118,000,000  on  the  Army,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that,  when  we  are  bankrupt,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
to  protect,  and  we  might  just  as  well  be  under  the 
dominion  of  Frenchmen  or  Yankees  as  under  the 
blasting  tyranny  of  Bolshevist  Labourites.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  ridiculous  than  the  costly  advertisements 
by  which  we  attempt  to  cajole  men  to  join  the  Army — 
promising  them  plenty  of  idleness  and  good  pay — the 
while  discipline  is  becoming  steadily  slacker,  until  there 
is  a  serious  prospect  of  the  British  Army  becoming  an 
armed  mob  much  more  dangerous  to  its  friends  and 
paymasters  than  to  its  country's  foes?  Officers  of 
thirty  years'  standing  who  remember  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  British  Army  are  heartily  glad  to  be  leaving  the 
service,  and  to  be  relieved  of  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  print. 

Meanwhile,  the  Premier  and  Lord  Milner  have  the 
effrontery  to  prophesy  pleasant  things,  and  to  pretend 
that  lessened  production,  increasing  discontent  and  a 
national  debt  of  eight  thousand  millions  are  matters 
which  may  safely  be  ignored. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thurlow,  Suffolk,  C.   F.  Ryder. 

November  3,  1919. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Would  it  be  possible  to  counteract  in  some 
measure,  the  bitter  effect  of  Mr.  Wade's  letters  to  you 
in  regard  to  Anglo-American  relationship? 

Last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  an  American 
friend,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  Massachusetts.     I  give  the  following  extract  :  — 

"Do  not  let  your  English  friends  believe  what  they 
read  in  the  papers  about  America's  ingratitude.  The 
true  American,  as  I  said  before,  fully  appreciates  all 
that  Great  Britain  has  done,  and  how  splendid  her 
Armv  and  Navv  were  during  those  four  long  years. 
We  do  not  feel  over  here  that  we  won  the  war,  only 
helped  the  Allies.  We  came  in  as  soon  as  our  people 
could  be  aroused,  and  did  not  stay  out  on  account  of  the 
monev  a  few  were  making.  Labour  and  most  business 
men  have  profiteered,  but  the  most  of  us  are  still  econo- 
mising and  paying  (axes — and  large  ones  compared  to 
our  incomes — and  are  not  complaining." 

The  letter  is  signed,  Frederic  II.  Curtiss. 

Yours  truly, 

Sesame  Club,  K.  C.  M.  Dknne. 

Dover  Street, 

November  4. 
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REVIEWS 

EMILY  EDEN. 

Vliss  Eden's  Letters.       Edited  by  Violet  Dickinson. 
Macmillan. 

THOSE  w  ho  remember  the  few  letters  •  of  Miss 
Emily  Eden  that  appeared  in  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
veil's  '  Life  '  of  Lord  Clarendon  will,  we  fear,  be  dis- 
ippointed  by  this  volume.  Piquant  comments  on  the 
A'hig  statesmen  who  visited  her  at  Eden  Lodge  in  her 
inal  years  were  the  staple  of  Miss  Eden's  letters  to 
_ord  Clarendon.  There  are  hardly  any  allusions  to 
K>litics,  and  only  the  briefest  mention  of  politicians  in 
he  book  before  us,  which  consists  of  an  essentially 
eminine  and  domestic  correspondence.  The  many 
'.ho  prefer  a  lively  picture  of  the  intimate  life  of  one 
>r  two  prolific  and  powerful  families  a  hundred  years 
igo  to  politics  and  politicians  will  find  in  Miss  Dickin- 
ion's  compilation  much  to  interest  and  charm  their 
eading  hours.  Scandal-hunters  are,  however,  warned 
>ff. 

William  Eden,  first  Lord  Auckland,  was  i  diplo- 
natist  of  some  icnown  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
:entury,  and  filled  the  posts  of  Minister  at  the  Hague 
ind  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  of  which  a  lively  account 
nay  be  found  in  his  Diary.  The  Edens  with  their  Luge 
mrsery  of  fourteen  children  amused  and  jstonished 
European  Society  in  days  when  uxorious  fidelity  was 
lot  regarded  as  a  duty  of  perfect  obligation.  Perhaps 
^ord  Auckland's  two  chief  claims  to  remembrance  are 
hat  he  was  the  father  of  the  only  girl  whom  W  illiam 
5itt  is  known  to  have  asked  in  marriage,  and  that  in 
1795  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  served  as  a  peg  for 
iurke's  Fourth  Letter  on  A  Regicide  Peace.  The 
ailure  of  the  marriage  negotiation  show  s  how  a  great 
nan  is  measured  by  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Auck- 
and.  no  doubt,  demanded  a  settlement  for  his  P.eanor. 
Htt  had  no  money,  large  debts,  and  had  health  :  t  ut 
le  was  at  the  zenith  of  a  power  and  popularity  as 
3rime  Minister  which  has  perhaps  never  been  attained 
>y  any  of  his  successors.  Lord  Auckland,  however, 
vas  undazzled,  and  was  also  a  Whig,  probably  regard- 
ng  Pitt  as  an  adventurer,  at  any  rate,  "not  bred  in 
he  Whig  kennel."  Anyhow,  the  negotiations  were 
jroken  off — Pitt,  by  the  way,  is  reported  as  having 
said  something  about  "a  chattering  mother" — and 
Eleanor  Eden  married  Lord  Hcbart,  afterwards  Earl 
)f  Buckinghamshire.  George,  second  Lord  Auckland, 
lid  not  marry,  and  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
\dmiralty  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834;  Governor- 
leneral  of  India  by  the  same  statesman  in  1835  ;  and 
igain  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1846  by  Lord 
[ohn  Russell.  Emily  Eden  lived  with  him  and  kept 
(lis  house  until  his  death  by  apoplexy  in  1849,  when  he 
Iras  succeeded  by  his  parson  brother  Robert,  who  be- 
rime Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter is  the  editor  and  compiler  of  these  letters. 
The  most  amusing  letters  are  those  from  Pamela  Fitz- 
gerald, the  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  and  the  celebrated 
Pamela,  supposed  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Equality  Philip).  With  such  a  parentage 
Pamela  could  hardly  help  being  vivacious  and  original  : 
yet  her  marriage  was  of  the  most  prosaic  and  conven- 
tional kind,  entailing  the  usual  squalid  struggle,  when 
people  with  small  means  have  large  families.  Pamela 
married  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  an  elderly,  impecunious 
Irish  baronet,  and  bore  him  eleven  children.  In  point 
of  duration,  her  life  synchronised  with  Emily  Eden's. 
Another  of  Miss  Eden's  correspondents  was 
Theresa  Villiers,  a  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
married,  first,  Mr.  Lister,  and  secondly,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis.  This  correspondence  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  us.  In  1859  Mr.  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  proposed  to  marry  Miss  Therese 
Lister,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Theresa  Lewis 
by  her  first  husband.  Uncle  Clarendon  got  on  his 
Whig  hind  legs,  and  objected  to  Mr.  Harcourt  ("cut 
him,"  as  Emily  says  in  one  of  her  letters)  because  he 
wrote  for  the  S\ti;kday  Review!  "However,  Lord 
Clarendon  has  been  extremely  amiable  about  it,  as  he 


was  sure  to  be,  and  Therese  was  so  regularly  and 
thoroughly  in  love  that  I  think  T.  Lewis  was  quite 
right  to  make  no  objections  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 
After  twenty-one,  young  people  may  surely  choose  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  be  rich  or  poor."  So 
writes  Miss  Eden  to  Lady  Charlotte  Greville  with 
characteristic  common  sense.  We  believe  that  young 
Harcourt  promised  to  write  no  more  for  the  SATURDAY 
REVIEW;  carried  off  his  bride,  and  resumed  his  contri- 
butions to  our  columns  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
venom.  Unfortunately  the  enamoured  Therese  did  not 
live  to  see  her  romance  rewarded  with  the  honours  of 
this  world,  lor  she  died  before  Sir  William  Harcourt 
became  a  great  man,  though  he  began  to  make  a  big 
income  at  the  parliamentary  bar  almost  immediately 
after  his  marriage.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  the  only 
instance  within  our  knowledge  of  a  man  who  retired 
from  the  bar  in  the  prime  of  fife  with  ^'30,000  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  politics. 

Whether  from  love  of  her  brother  George,  or  fastidi- 
ousness, or  because  the  right  man  did  not  turn  up, 
Emily  Eden  did  not  marry.  She  had  every  chance,  for 
what  with  her  army  of  relations,  and  the  huge  Whig 
clan,  she  passed  a  great  part  of  every  year  in  the  best 
countrv  houses,  Bowood  and  Longleat  being  the  fav- 
ourites. Pamela  Fitzgerald  was  domesticated  at 
Bowood  for  some  time,  and  gives  a  comical  sketch  of 
its  interior,  in  which  she  calls  Lord  Lansdowne  "the 
Wilt."  There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  mild 
flirtation  between  Emily  and  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
probably  found  her  serene  sarcasms  a  relief  from  the 
clinging  affection  and  boisterous  wrongs  of  Mrs. 
Norton.  And  then  Emily  went  to  India  with  her 
Viceroy  brother  for  five  years.  .  Here  she  was  obviously 
depaysee,  counting  the  days  till  she  returned,  and  writ- 
ing quite  dull  letters.  Then  three  years  of  bustle  and 
glory  at  the  Admiralty,  followed  by  twenty  years  at 
Eden  Lodge,  Kensington  Gore,  where,  lying  on  the 
couch  of  an  invalid,  she  was  visited  by  many  of  the 
Whig  statesmen,  the  last  of  the  breed,  and  by  some 
literary  friends.  It  was  there  that  the  light  of  Emily 
Eden's  wit  and  wisdom,  fed  by  the  fuel  of  a  wide  ex- 
perience, burned  steadily  and  happily  to  the  end. 

We  think  that  Miss  Dickinson  might  have  suppressed 
some  of  the  letters  as  deficient  in  interest.  But  we  are 
grateful  to  her  for  presenting  us  with  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  lost  art  of  correspondence,  and  for 
giving-  us  this  glimpse  into  the  intimate  thoughts  and 
habits  of  a  group  of  clever,  well-bred  women,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  grace  of  a  Society  which  we  shall  never 
see  again. 

"  EREWHON  "  BUTLER. 

Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Erewhon  (1835-1902)  :  A 
Memoir.  By  Henry  Festing  Jones.  2  vols. 
Macmillan.     42s.  net. 

THIS  overloaded  memoir  has  a  good  many  amusing 
things  in  it,  for  Butler  was  original,  independent, 
and  careless  of  reputations,  an  interesting  character, 
whatever  one  thinks  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Festing 
Jones  might  almost  have  been  called  his  alter  ego,  and 
has  produced  a  narrative  which  reminds  us  of  the  typical 
Biography  by  the  Garrulous  Widow.  It  is  an  "om- 
nium gatherum,"  as  he  suggests  at  the  end.  and  it 
includes  his  own  portrait  and  ancestry,  and  details  as 
to  the  occupation  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Butler's 
servant  in  an  underclothing  department  in  Bunhill  Row. 

The  two  volumes  are  mainly  narrative,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  at  an  estimate  of  Butler's  char- 
acter such  as  might  have  been  provided  by  an  intimate, 
or  an  outsider  much  less  familiar  with  the  subject,  but 
able  to  take  a  more  detached  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Festing  Jones  is  the  authority,  and  here  at  any  rate 
are  abundant  materials  for  forming  such  an  estimate, 
and  curious  revelations  of  the  contrasts  in  Butler's 
character.  Nobody  could  be  more  generous,  kindly 
and  courteous,  w  hen  he  chose ;  nobody  also,  w  e 
imagine,  more  disconcerting  and  strange  in  finding  or 
suspecting  offence,  where  none  was  meant.  Butler's 
little  way  of  supposing  that  eminent  men  were  prob- 
ably humbugs,  and  silently  requiring  them,  so  to  speak, 
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to  prove  that  they  were  not,  when  he  met  them,  did 
not  make  for  happiness,  or  success  in  social  intercourse. 
That,  indeed,  he  never  sought,  preferring  a  select  circle, 
and  Italians  to  the  average  Englishman.  The  paradox 
was  that,  setting  out  to  reduce  the  humbugs  of  the 
world,  he  had  his  own  naughty  ways  of  humbugging, 
and,  we  should  say — we  have  no  claims  to  special 
knowledge — rather  enjoyed  practising  them. 

Two  figures  of  arresting  interest — apart  from  his 
family  —  dominated  his  life  for  some  years,  one  for 
good,  the  other  for  bad.  Miss  Savage,  whose  witty 
letters  are  a  feature  of  the  book,  attracted  Butler,  and 
wished  to  marry  him.  His  admiration  did  not  go  so 
far  as  that,  but  he  gained  an  enthusiastic  critic  of  his 
writings.  She  provided  him  with  a  character  in  '  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,'  and  abundant  and  keen  comments 
on  a  Woman's  Club,  the  Christian  Religion,  umbrellas, 
and  other  topics.  We  do  not  agree  that  she  could  have 
done  all  that  Jane  Austen  did,  but  she  had  certainly 
remarkable  gifts,  and  Butler  kept  and  annotated  all  her 
letters,  with  regrets  after  her  death  that  she  had  been 
much  more  to  him  than  he  to  her.  It  is  not  likely  that 
so  clever  a  person  as  Miss  Savage  preserved  for  long 
any  illusions  as  to  marrying  Butler,  if  he  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  Miss  Savage  was  lame  with  hip  disease, 
dowdy  and  not  beautiful ;  and  Butler,  as  his  biographer  . 
admits  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  was  soon  bored. 

His  defensive  attitude  against  the  world  in  general 
was  the  result,  we  imagine,  of  his  unfortunate  upbring- 
ing.    He  was  able  to  appreciate  and  idealise  his  grand- 
father; but  his  immediate  family,  especially  his  father, 
was  a  deep  and  lasting  trial  to  him.    '  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh'  is  shockingly  true  as  a  record  of  domestic  feuds. 
Mr.  Jones  shows  ruthlessly  how  far  the  Canon  could 
go  in  bullying,  misunderstanding,  and  irritating  his 
son.     At  Cambridge  Butler  found  irritation  again  in 
the  Simeonites,  a  religious  sect  who  were  very  unlovely 
people.      No  wonder  that  he  gave  uo  all  idea  of  the 
Church,  and  went  to  New  Zealand.    There  he  did  well, 
but  met  a  handsome  and  agreeable  humbug,  who  be- 
came an  intimate  and  lived  on  him  for  years,  even  at  a 
time  when  they   bored   each   other   and    never  met. 
Butler,  who  had  with  all  his  special  acuteness  some  of 
the  haopv  innocence  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  anparent'v 
blind  to  this  man's  character  and  pecuniary  resources. 
He  continued  to  support  his  friend  when  he  could  hardly 
support  himself.    He  had  the  good  sense  to  take  holi- 
days in  Italy,  when  a  more  cautious  man  might  have 
been  afraid  of  spending  anything.      But  his  life  was 
hampered  and  full  of  anxiety.    For  fifteen  years  he  had 
little  success  and  cherished  a  sense  of  being  wronged. 
"  Every  man,"  wrote  Disraeli,  "  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
ceited until  he  is  successful,"  and  Butler's  conceit  took 
the  form  sometimes  of  ill-considered  judgments.  His 
hasty  suggestion  that    Darwin  was  the   Pecksniff  of 
Science  was  outrageous.      He  damned  people  at  a 
venture  who,  we  feel  sure,  had  no  intention  of  damning 
him.    Mr.  Jones  sees  and  gives  his  point  of  view  per- 
fectly ;  what  he  does  not  see,  perhaps,  is  all  there  is  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.    Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  find  so 
frank  an  exposition  of  a  man's  real  thoughts.  "No 
palliatives,"    as   Lamb   said  of   Burnet's  'History'; 
"truth  and  sincerity  staring  out  upon  you  perpetually  in 
alto    relievo.     None    of    your    cursed  philosophical 
Humeian  indifference,  so  cold,  and  unnatural,  and  un- 
human."    Authors  are  fond  of  pretending  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  criticism  ;  they  are  not. 

Butler  damned  writers  too  at  a  venture,  Lamb,  for 
instance,  who  had  much  of  his  own  fantastic  humour 
and  occasional  recklessness.     Lamb  was  damned,  be- 


cause Ainger  edited  him,  and  Butler  did  not  like 
Ainger,  a  friend  of  his  family.  He  had,  or  could  have 
had,  a  better  reason.  When  Ainger  edited  Lamb,  he 
did  not  like  Lamb's  intermittent  sense  of  reverence,  and 
had  the  impertinence  to  remove  some  expressions  which 
might  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Them  Above,  to  borrow  Mrs.  Poyser's  phrase.  But 
Butler  could  have  got  on  many  a  second-hand  bookstall 
Moxon's  '  Elia  and  Eliana,'  with  no  intruding  editor, 
soundly  bound  and  printed  for  a  shilling.  He  might 
have  been  able  to  buy  it  when  he  came  in  for  more 
money,  and  indulged  in  new  hair-brushes  and  a  larger 
washstand  basin  And  he  might  have  preferred  to 
Lamb  his  odd  friend  George  Dyer,  who  also  lived  for 
many  years  in  Clifford's  Inn,  wrote  impossible  poetry, 
lived  on  meditation  and  gruel,  and  fell  into  the  New 
River.  Butler  both  said  and  stole  many  good  things, 
especially  from  the  letters  of  Miss  Savage.  She  was 
always  gay  with  the  pen.  When  Butler's  father  gave 
him  a  shock  by  recovering  from  a  supposedly  hopeless 
illness,  she  wrote  :— 

"  Your  father  will  be  sure  to  take  great  care  of  him- 
self; bronchitis  patients  always  do  take  care  of  them- 
se'ves — I  have  told  you  so  before.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing occupation — more  satisfying  even  than  a  hobby  for 
collecting  things — always  to  be  taking  thought  for  one- 
self and  looking  at  the  weathercock  and  thermometer. - 
If  I  had  plenty  of  money  there  is  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  to  be  a  bronchitis  patient." 

She  met  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880  in  Portland  Place, 
"  looking  dreadfully  cross  and  very  yellow.  He 
seemed  undecidea  as  to  where  he  should  cross  the 
street,  and  he  stared  at  me  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way 
as  if  he  expected  me  to  offer  him  some  advice  on  the 
matter ;  but,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  putting  him 
in  the  way  of  being  run  over,  I  refrained  from  giving 
an  opinion.  The  crossings  about  Portland  Place  are 
stupidly  safe. " 

We  like  the  tale  of  Lord  Grimthorpe  showing  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1899,  over  St-  Albans  Cathedral. 
Asked  who  was  the  architect  responsible  for  the  restora- 
tions, he  replied,  "  I  employed,  Sir,  the  only  architect 
with  whom  I  have  never  quarrelled." 

Of  Butler's  comments  we  like  best  his  doubts  about 
his  visit  to  Boulogne  with  his  solicitor:  "It  inter- 
fered with  the  healthy  distrust  which  ought  always  to 
exist  between  a  man  and  his  solicitor."  There  is  much 
fun  also  in  Alfred,  Butler's  servant,  whom  it  pleased 
him  to  set  up  as  a  pinnacle  of  worldly  wisdom  and  good 
sense.  Alfred's  hints  on  dress  and  objections  to  culture 
are  great.  On  the  Rigi  summit  Butler  showed  him  the 
mountains,  and  was  pathetically  eager  for  appreciation. 
Alfred  suffered  this  for  a  while,  and  then  asked  if  he 
might  "  lie  down  on  the  grass  and  have  a  read  of 
Tit-Bits." 

With  people  he  liked  Butler  was  evidently  the  most 
agreeable  and  attractive  of  companions,  and  would  go 
to  any  lengths  to  help  his  friends.  He  did  not  help 
himself  much;  his  books  were  a  bad  speculation  in  his 
lifetime,  though  now  they  must  have  become  a  valuable 
literary  property.  We  might  have  had  a  survey  of  this 
success,  and  of  Butler's  influence  since  his  death.  The 
"  omnium  gatherum  "  has  not  gathered  in  this  way, 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  characteristic  of  Butler  in  its 
zeal  for  small  detail.  Never  was  a  more  impassioned 
note-taker  than  he,  which  is  odd,  since  most  of  the  tribe 
arc  people  who  have  no  original  views,  and  hope  to 
shine  by  recording  other  people's.  Butler  evidently  be- 
lieved in  his  own  views,  and  fought  for  them  contra 
mundum.    And  his  ghosl  (il  there  is  such  a  thing)  may 
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have  smiled  at  his  appearance  at  full  length  from  the 
house  of  Macmilldn,  whom  he  once  threatened  with  the 
law,  if  they  did  not  insert  in  Nature  a  letter  of  his  as 
Ire  wrote  it. 

"  SHABBY-GENTEEL. " 

rhe  Saint's  Progress.     By  John  Galsworthy.  Heine- 
mann.    7s.  6d.  net. 

WE  have  searched  unsuccessfully  for  an  adjective 
to  fit  this  book.  That  part  of  speech,  not  nor- 
mally inaccessible,  has  eluded  and  perplexed  us,  and  as 
10  butterfly-net  has  yet  been  invented  to  capture  fugi- 
tives of  this  kind,  we  are  left  unsatisfied.  Because, 
liter  all  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  pin  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy down,  and  label  him,  so  that  he  may  take  his 
jlace  in  the  collection  of  the  lesser  winged  creatures, 
rhe  only  adjective  that  would  stay  for  more  than  a 
ninute  was  "  shabby-genteel,"  and  that  is  a  poor  adjec- 
:ive  at  best.  It  does  suggest,  however,  something  of 
:he  impression  that  Mr.  Galsworthy's  work  increas- 
ngly  leaves.  There  is  an  aura  of  faded  hopes,  and 
railing  environment,  dust  on  the  heart  and  on  the 
rhairs,  and  a  slowly  lessening  outlook  through  a  win- 
low  left  untouched  for  years.  Inside  there  sits,  half 
mmobile  with  a  delicate  but  always  weakening  vision, 
i  man  who  just  incredibly  missed  his  chance.  Better 
:han  those  about  him  he  understood  and  pitied  life, 
>ut  life  neither  understood  nor  pitied  him.  He  clings 
:o  his  delicacy  and  his  vision,  but  on  them  also  the  dust 
settles. 

Shabby-genteel — a  poor  word  to  set  below  this  item 
n  our  collection,  particularly  as  it  is  clear  that  it  is  no 
mtterfly  we  are  impaling.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  art  re- 
rails  rather  the  moth — the  night-flier  blundering  on  its 
lurry  wings  against  a  light — a  moth  flying  disconsolate 
But  of  a  night  it  faintly  fears  into  a  light  which  will 
nevitably  destroy  it.  Just  so  noiseless,  with  such 
:urious  twists,  and  with  a  little  tingling  effect  on  nerves 
:hat  shrink  from  creatures  of  the  twilight,  does  Mr. 
[Jalsworthy  move. 

So  we  find  ourselves  for  all  our  search  painfully 
Dlundering.  "Shabby-Genteel"  and  "moth"  are  a 
measure  of  the  elusive  quality  of  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
never  more  marked  than  in  his  latest  book  '  The  Saint's 
Progress. '  The  story  throughout  is  imbued  with  a 
melancholy  absence  of  vitality.  Each  of  the  persons  of 
the  tale  flutters  into  some  element  too  strong  for  it,  and 
is  burned  out — all  in  a  sense,  to  misquote  Matthew 
Arnold  on  Shelley,  dull,  ineffectual  angels.  There  is 
first  the  Rev.  Edward  Pierson — the  Saint,  whose  pro- 
gress takes  the  form  of  clumsy  spirals  round  a  lamp, 
called,  because  that  is  the  traditional  name,  God. 
rhcre  is  something  of  which  he  is  in  search,  something 
of  which  he  is  vaguely  conscious  when  he  finds  solace 
from  the  world  in  the  piano.  The  horror  of  the  world- 
war  deadens  his  spirit,  and  the  labours  of  years  in  a 
hard-worked  parish  oppress  without  actually  coarsening 
his  fibres.  He  searches  fuzzily  for  a  solution,  and  his 
one  practical  gesture  in  the  book  is  to  drive  his  loved 
little  daughter  Noel  to  become  the  mother  of  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock,  because  of  his  refusal  to  consent 
to  a  too  hasty  marriage  He  escapes,  or  seeks  to 
escape,  from  this  catastrophe  by  seeking  service  as  a 
chaplain.  But  we  leave  him  at  the  end  as  puzzled  by 
the  smile  of  a  dying  boy  as  by  the  tears  of  a  daughter 
who  insisted  on  living  too  much.  This  is  not  the  stuff 
of  saints,  nor,  indeed,  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made.  "  Shabby-genteel  "  is  wrong,  but  the  book  is 
nearer  the  streets  of  Pimlico — those  poor  fallen  squares 
—than  to  St.  Erancis  of  Assisi. 

And  Noel — the  beautiful,  wilful  child — who  will  not 
wait  for  an  answer — she  too  burns  out.  She  begins 
dancing,  one  would  hazard,  with  her  lieutenant  against 
life  for  a  bet,  and  ends  by  losing  life,  bet  and  lieutenant 
as  the  happy  wife  of  her  man,  twenty  years  her  senior. 
For  a  very  little  moment  into  the  dust-shrouded  atmo- 
sphere of  the  book  something  vital  intrudes  with  the 
girl  who  will  have  love  in  death's  despite.  Very  beau- 
tifully she  glides  out  of  youth  and  vitality  into  the  grey 
shadow  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  soul. 

With  the  childhood  that  she  surrenders  to  her  lover 


she  surrenders  also  her  meaning.  From  the  full  flush 
of  youth  she  drifts  out  into  hospital  life,  motherhood, 
and  comfortable  marriage  with  an  improbable  Mr.  Fort, 
but  Noel  no  more.  Another  moth  has  fluttered  in  and 
out. 

Her  lieutenant  Cyril  Morland  is  vaguer  still,  but  he 
at  least  accomplishes  the  death  which  all  the  others 
merely  imitate.  He  also  begins  with  a  dance  and  ends 
thus  :  — 

"Despatch-case:  pound  loose:  cigarette-case: 
wrist-watch:  photo.  Let's  see  it"  .  .  .  'Noel,' 
said  the  searcher,  reading,  '  Hm  !  Take  care  of  it. 
Stick  it  in  his  case.     Come  on  ! 

This  at  least  is  complete,  but  even  so  there  is  the 
night-touch,  the  thing  fallen  on  the  ground,  and  un- 
comfortable silence  ! 

For  the  rest  there  are  Jimmy  Fort  and  Leila  Lynch, 
who  contrive  to  have  in  the  middle  of  this  coming  and 
going  in  the  night  a  love  affair,  or,  as  it  cannot  be 
plumped  out  in  English,  a  liaison.  But  the  liaison 
reaches  out  into  the  shadows  at  every  side.  Leila  was 
Edward  Pierson 's  first  unattained  love,  and  Fort  begins 
to  love  Noel  from  the  moment  that  he  sees  her.  Their 
love  begins  like  this,  "Love  me  a  little!  What  else 
is  there?  Oh,  Jimmy,  what  else  is  there?  "  And 
with  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  crushed  by  their  hands, 
stirring  his  senses,  Fort  thought,  "Ah,  what  else  is 
there,  in  these  forsaken  days?"  What  shadow- 
drenched  passion  !  If  it  were  not  so  delicate,  if  there 
were  not  in  it  all  such  a  sense  of  irrevocable  tears,  we 
should  have  remembered  that  scapegrace  Tristram 
Shandy.  But  as  it  is,  this  little  light  fades  too. 
Jimmy  deserts  Leila  for  Noel,  and  Leila  flies  back  to 
South  Africa,  out  of  which  she  had  come. 

And  at  the  end  of  all  we  find  the  Saint  on  the  African 
sand  thinking,  "  In  faith  I  have  lived,  in  faith  I  will 
die!  God  helpine  me."  Alas,  what  a  faith,  and  what 
a  God  ! 

One  hears  a  cracked  bell  in  some  forlorn  church  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  houses,  one  is  conscious 
of  drawn  faces,  stained  passionless  eyes,  and  an  un- 
heeding, unmeaning  moan,  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning 
is  now  and  ever  shall  be."  But  what  was  meant  as  a 
cry  of  triumph  becomes  less  than  a  moan  of  despair,  a 
meaningless  formula.  That  at  least  is  how  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy affects  us. 

THE  MAGAZINES 

THE  NINETEENTH  for  November  is  a  quite  strong  Christmas 
number  of  general  interest  with  a  marked  literary  flavour.  Mr. 
George  A.  B.  Dewar  writes  under  1  A  Bookshelf  '  the  story  of  how 
his  interesting  collection  of  books  grew.  One  sympathises  both 
with  his  likes  and  dislikes,  but  surely  a  love  for  Emerson  is 
almost  atavistic,  unless,  indeed,  his  placing  among  the  immortals 
is  defined  by  the  adjective  "  American."  Naturally  enough,  he 
does  not  see  much  in  the  minor  Elizabethans — Gray  and  Emerson 
are  their  opposites.  But  the  article  will  afford  book-lovers  an 
agreeable  hour  in  the  evening.  '  The  Boys  of  George  Eliot,'  by 
Mrs.  Rowland-Brown  is  another  pleasant  look  into  the  past,  and 


"In  1939  I  shall  receive 
£1000  with  substantial  profits" 

THIS  is  what  you — any  man  or  woman — can  say  with 
absolute  confidence  bv  effecting  a  /l.OOO  Endowment 
Assurance  Policy  on  the  "British  Dominions"  plan.  You 
can  make  it  more  or  less  according  to  your  means. 
Investigate  the  Proposition  to-day.  It  will  commit  you  to 
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"Endowment  Assurances." 
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emphasises  a  cheerful  side  of  that  somewhat  dour  lady  :  but  after 
all  she  wrote  '  Silas  Marner  '  and  gave  us  Mrs.  Poyser.  Capt. 
Ewart  writes  of  what  the  English  Public  School  system  has  made 
of  our  young  men  in  war  and  of  its  failures  in  preparation  for 
peace.  Lord  Montague  tells  us  of  his  experiences  as  an  engine- 
driver  and  gives  us  a  new  respect  for  the  powers  of  the  exceptional 
men  in  charge  of  the  main  traffic"  on  our  railways  :  the  article  is 
good  reading.  Miss  Linda  Gardiner  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  a 
reconsideration  of  our  attitude  towards  British  wild  birds  :  how- 
many  years  does  it  take  to  drive  a  new  thought  into  the  pre- 
judgments of  an  English  farmer?  In  '  Out  of  their  own  Mouths  ' 
we  have  some  interviews  with  von  Kluck  and  other  German 
leaders,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  writes  of  the  heroic  Fifth  Army  in  the 
dreadful  months  of  March  and  April  last  year.  The  economic, 
social,  religious,  and  political  interests  of  the  number  are  well  up 
to  the  average,  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  the  "  hardy  mensual." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  contains  the  second  part  of  M.  Isvol- 
sky's  illuminating  dissection  of  the  political  career  of  Count  Witte, 
this  month  directed  rather  towards  his  weaknesses  than  his 
strength.  There  is  no  doubt  Witte  did  much  for  Russia  in  re- 
establishing her  financial  credit  and  dragging  her  out  of  the  hole 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  but  he  succumbed  far  too 
readily  to  the  desire  to  please  the  Court  and  even  played  for  the 
support  of  Rasputin.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  queer 
transliteration  of  Iswolsky  in  English — if  I  be  translator  has  a 
system  it  is  inconsistent  with  Raspoutine.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
gives  us  a  chatty,  almost  garrulous,  paper  on  Fielding  and  Bath, 
which  must  have  been  pleasant  to  listen  to,  especially  if  an  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  was  allowed,  when  it  was  read  to  the  Bath 
Literary  Club.  Sir  Sidney  Low's  '  Currente  Calamo  '  deals  this 
month  with  nationalisation,  the  new  Teutonic  inroad  on  Russia, 
and  the  new  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Bullitt.  But  he  missed  a  point 
in  not  noting  the  difference  between  "  disappeared  "  and  "  ceased 
to  exist."  The  new  diplomacy  can  play  with  words  as  well  as 
the  old,  and  we  have  other  authority  for  the  statement  that 
prostitution  has  been  driven  off  the  streets.  Bolshevism  has 
brought  about  such  a  universal  poverty  that  vice  no  longer  flaunts 
itself,  but  it  exists.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Gosse  is  hit  off  with 
masterly  understanding,  and  Sir  Sidney  has  some  sound  remarks 
on  the  variations  of  literary  taste.  Is  it  generally  known  that  not 
a  hundred  thousand  but  two  million  copies  of  a  book  of  verse 
which  does  not  pretend  to  be  poetry  have  been  sold?  Mr.  Daven- 
port writes  of  the  Norman  d'Artagnans,  and  certainly  Dumas 
missed  a  point  in  not  presenting  his  hero  as  flying  to  Paris  from 
an  unsympathetic  wife.  Mrs.  Rolt-Wheeler  discusses  the  feminine 
side  of  William  Sharp's  work  ;  we  agree  that  at  any  rate  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  old  woman  in  him.  Mr.  R.  Crozier  Long 
has  another  of  his  deeplv  interesting  and  valuable  accounts  of  the 
financial  position  of  industry  in  Bolshevist  Russia.  We  want 
more  facts  about  what  is  happening  there,  and  less  vague  denun- 
ciation. There  are  some  quite  good  articles  on  the  economic  side 
of  the  labour  question,  a  couple  on  foreign  politics,  and  a  screed 
by  Dr.  Longford  on  the  Irish  Question. 

BLACKWOOD  is  still  full  of  fine  war  stories,  tinctured  here 
and  there  by  a  scholarly  infusion  as  in  '  By  the  Waters  of  Baby- 
lon.' Admiral  Somerville  tells  of  how  the  ship  that  brought 
Count  Bernstorff  to  Europe  was  searched,  and  what,  or  some  of 
it,  was  found  there,  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Murmansk  Relief  Force. 

CORN  HILL  is  also  a  very  good  number,  with  weak  places, 
like  Mr.  Price's  article  on  Bolshevism  which  has  little  or  no  sub- 
stance to  it.  Mr.  Sturgis  write  sympathetically  and  well  on 
Lady  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Copplestone  on  the  work  of  the  Marines. 
There  are  posthumous  stories  by  Bernard  Capes  and  Warburton 
Pike,  and  a  good  piece  of  light  verse  by  R.  B.  The  war  article 
is  by  Major  Street  on  '  Propaganda  behind  the  Lines  '  ;  it  is  first- 
rate. 

THE  OXFORD  OUTLOOK  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  under- 
graduate review  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of  attracting  out- 
side contributions  of  unusual  merit  and  interest.  The  verse  is 
not  only  meritorious,  but  promises  better  to  come,  and  the  prose 
matter  shows  the  subjects  which  are  interesting  Oxford  to-day. 

THE  LONDON  MERCURY  bids  high  with  its  first  number. 
It  is  well  designed  with  one  exception — a  headline  which  repeats 
once  on  every  page  the  name  of  the  periodical  serves  no  i  se, 
unless  the  editor  conceives  it  likely  to  be  read  in  torn-off  s.r.gle 
pages.  A  galaxy  of  poets  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  to  i  aurence 
Binyon  would  lend  distinction  t.i  any  first  number;  but  the  editor 
has  called  from  the  staff  of  most  of  the  "  advanced  "  naoers  in 
London  the  pick  of  their  writers  and  has  leavened,  say,  Mr.  1  »rd 
with  the  sobering  pedestrianism  of  Mr.  Gosse.  If  we  hitd  a 
criticism  to  offer,  we  might  fear  that  almost  too  much  is  at- 
tempted, too  many  interest*  catered  for,  to  allow  of  that  intensive 
editorial  grip  on  which  the  success  of  the  scheme,  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Squire,  depends.  However,  "  well  begun  is  half  done,-'  and 
this  number  is  at  least  a  splendid  beginning. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

OPENING  OF  THE  BEECHAM  OPERA  SEASON.— There 
was  a  dignity,  an  air  of  prosperity  and  assured  success,  about  the 
starl  of  the  aulumn  season  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday  that 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  opera  in  the  Vernacular,  It  was 
good,  lo  begin  with,  lhal  the  enterprise  directed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  should  be  carried  on  at  this  bouse,  which  has  not  until 
now  been  fully  a't  his  disposal.  It  is  good,  moreover,  to  know 
thai  the  financial  control  belongs  to  people  genuinely  interested 
in  opera  (in  the  native'  tongue).     And  best  of  all  are  the  signs  that 

the  public  meant  in  support  the  "bole  thing,  not  as  a  spasmodic 

ai  l  of  duly,  but  in  a  Steady  and  Interested  fashion.     These  points 


gained,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  artistic  standard  will  go 
on  improving  until  it  reaches  the  pitch  of  excellence  that  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  himself  proclaims  as  essential.  Of  this  improve- 
ment the  performance  of  Verdi's  '  Othello  '  on  the  opening  night 
certainly  afforded  evidence.  Smoothness  and  efficiency  were  its 
distinguishing  features.  With  one  exception  the  principal  parts 
were  in  familiar  hands.  Mr.  Frank  Mullings  declaimed  the  music 
of  the  Moor  with  ample  power  and  volume  of  tone,  and  his 
outbursts  of  jealousy  were  marked  by  greater  restraint  than 
before.  Miss  Jeanne  Brola,  if  a  trifle  too  melodramatic^made  an 
effective  Desdemona  ;  Miss  Edith  Clegg  was  excellent  as  ever  in 
the  r61e  of  Emilia  ;  while  Mr.  Webster  Millar  did  good  work  as 
Cassio.  The  Iago  was  a  new-comer,  Mr.  George  Milner,  who 
proved  himself  an  artist  of  exceptional  gifts.  He  infused  welcome 
subtlety  and  variety  of  expression  both  into  his  acting  and  his 
delivery  of  the  music.  The  voice  has  no  particular  charm,  but  it 
is  rich  in  colour  and  dramatic  significance.  Altogether  this  was 
the  best  Iago  we  ha\'e  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  did  capitally. 

RECITALS  AT  THE  .EOLIAN  HALL.— It  was  a  good  idea 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  to 
begin  their  series  of  joint  programmes  with  one  of  songs  and 
poems  by  men  who  fought  (also  who  fought  and  died)  in  the  war. 
Their  selection  yielded  a  substantial  number  of  things  worth 
hearing.  The  quality  varied,  of  course,  but  we  shall  not  be 
invidious  enough  in  this  instance  to  point  out  which  were  plums 
and  which  were  not.  Enough  that  the  average  was  good,  and 
that  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  if  set  a  rather  trying  task  here  and  there, 
acquitted  herself  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  that  overcame  all 
difficulties  ;  while  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  showed  fine  elocution.  The 
second  recital,  next  Thursday,  will  be  devoted  to  the  works  of 
living  poets  and  composers. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  interesting  group  of  recitals 
given  by  Mr.  Stewart  Wilson,  a  singer  who  does  particularly  well 
in  Elizabethan  songs,  yet  has  all  the  breadth  of  vision  and  dignity 
and  tenderness  of  style  essential  for  Bach.  He  does  easy  justice 
to  the  modern  pieces,  which  he  chooses  with  evident  care. 

An  operatic  recital  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Rosing  gave  on  Satur- 
day with  Mine.  Zoia  Rosowsky  and  Mr.  Manlio  di  Veroli  to 
represent  the  orchestra,  demands  a  good  deal  of  make-believe. 
The  duet  scenes  'from  'Marion,'  La  Boheme,'  and  'Boris 
Gadounov  '  are  interesting  ;  nay,  beautiful,  in  their  place  ;  but 
that  place  is  not  the  concert  platform.  The  lady  was  far  from 
being  at  her  best ;  her  voice  sounded  pitched  and  strained  in  the 
music  of  Marion  and  Mimi,  which  seemed  too  high  for  her. 
Perhaps  she  was  suffering  from  a  cold  or  is  really  a  mezzo-soprano. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rosing  seemed  thoroughly  in  his  element, 
which  is  essentially  the  operatic,  and  he  sang  with  unusual 
power,  confidence,  and  dramatic  effect.  Mr.  di  Veroli  accom- 
panied— he,  too,  is  most  at  home  in  opera — admirably. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle, 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious,  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  TREATED 
WITHOUT   NEED  FOR  OPERATION. 
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More  essential  than  ever. 

To-day  the  need  for  men  and  women 
to  make  provision  for  those  depending 
upon  them  is  greater  than  ever,  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  living,  depreciation 
of  securities  and  generally  uncertain 
conditions. 
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"A  lone  man's  companion,  a  hungry  man'i  food,  a 
•ad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep  and  a  chilly 
man's  fur*,  Sir  !  " 


«*  KING'S    HEAD  " 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
1-oz  packets  1  lid      Tins  :  2-oz  1/11— 4-ox  3/10 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 

In  10  s         20's         50  s  100  s 

Medium5id  lid  2  2^  4/3 
"Bi..  7d  1/2  2/11  5/10 

.tephtn  Mitchell  &  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Companv  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 


We  must  Economise 
— Intelligently 

IF   we  are   to  avoid  national 
bankruptcy  we  must  economise ; 
that  is  imperative. 

We  must  at  the  same  time 

build  500,000  new  houses;  this 

is  equally  imperative.  The  art  of 

economy  does  not  merely  consist 

in     avoiding     expenditure,  it 

consists  in  discriminating  between 

productive  and  non-productive 

expenditureand  in  avoiding  waste. 

By  exercising  forethought  we  can, 
whilst  increasing  the  comfort  of  the 
houses  we  so  urgently  need,  save  ^30 
in  building  costs  on  each  house  erected. 
This  means  on  the  500,000  houses  a 
saving  of  ^15,000,000  of  public  money. 

Instal  from  the  outset  gas  fires,  which 
require  only  a  small  flue  in  the  wall  in 
place  of  the  chimney,  and  avoid  waste 
in  the  floor  space  of  each  room  occupied 
by  the  unnecessary  projecting  chimney 
breasts  of  the  coal  fire  chimney,  waste 
of  bricks  and  mortar  used  in  the 
erection  of  unnecessary,  ugly  chimney 
stacks,  waste  in  the  use  of  coal  and 
waste  of  energy  in  the  labour  of 
cleaning  chimney  flues  and  coal  grates 
and  porterage  of  coal. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary — 

THE    BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

47  Victor ta  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  I 

who  will  forward  post  free  on  request  a  pamphlet  on  Gas 
Fires  and  Economy  in  Building 

XVI* 
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STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM.  Author  of  "With  the 
Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, "  "Priest  of  the  Ideal," 
etc.    8vo.    10s.  net. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "One  of  the  most  po  gnant  and  notable  books  of 
the  war.  .  .  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  this  remarkable  book 
without  some  profound,  penetrating  reflection." 

SAMI  EL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '    (1835-1902).    A  Memoir.  By 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES.    .With  20  illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters.  2  \ols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 
The  Times. — "One  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  language,  a  docu- 
ment of  human  nature,  because  it  shows  us  a  particular  man  in  all  his 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  a  document  which,  as  we  read  it 
we  know  we  can  trust." 

MISS  EDEN'S  LETTERS 

Edited  by  her  Great-Niece,  VIOLET  DICKINSON. 

With  Four  Photogravures.  8vo.  18s.  net. 
The  Daily  Graphic. — "Being  highly  connected  and  having  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  of  great  position.  Miss  Eden  always  had  adequate 
material  for  interesting  letters.  She  also  had — a  rarer  thing — a  gift  of 
letter-writing  comparable  to  that  of  Cowper.  There  ate,  too.  glimpses 
of  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all." 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY 

LITERARY  STUDIES 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  author  of  "Political 
Portraits,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  LIBERTY  TO  BREST-LITOVSK  : 
The  First  Year  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

By  ARIADNA  TYRKOVA- WILLIAMS.  8vo.  16s.  net. 
The  Spectator. — "Mrs  Harold  Williams,  the  wife  of  t  e  well-known 
correspondent  of  the  'Daily  Chronicle  in  Russia,  has  written  a  valuable 
book  on  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  She  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  political  convulsions  of  1917.  and  she  describes  them 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  style." 

EUROPE  IN  THE  MELTING-POT 

By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON,  D.Litt.  Editor  of  '  The 
New  Europe.'    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

RUDYARD   KIPLING'S  WORKS 

Uniform  Edition.  21  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Pocket 
Edition,  22  vols.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  with  gilt 
edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net ;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net 
per  vol.  The  Service  Kipling,  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s   net  each. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    ris.  6d. 

STELLA  BENSON 

LIVING  ALONE 

By  STELLA  BENSON,  Author  of  "I  Pose,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Times  : — "Beautiful  is  none  too  grand  a  v  ord  for  '  Living  Alone.' 
The  book  teems  with  beautiful  ideas,  beautiful  imaginings,  best  of  all — 
beautiful  feeling.  There  are  things  in  it  which  those  able  to  see  what 
Miss  Benson  is  after  will  recognise  as  inspired." 

OUR  GUARDIAN  FLEETS  IN  1805. 

By  H.  W.  HOUSEHOLD,  author  of  "Our  Sea 
Power,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.net. 

MACMILLAN    &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON    W.C.  2. 


A  rethusa  Training  Ship 

Royston  Home  for  Little  Girls 

E  aling  Home  for  Girls 

T  wickenham  Home  for  Boys 

H  omes  at  Bisley,  Surrey,  for  Boys 

U  p  to  date  training  in  every  branch 

S  udbury  Homes  for  Girls 

A  hostel  in  London  and  a  Technical  School  for  Senior  Lads 

ALL  NEED  HELP 

The  Arethuta  Training  Ship  and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  as 
above  are  all  branches  of  the  National  Refuges, 
164     Shaftesbury     Avenue.    London,    W.C.  2. 

Patrons:  THRIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
President:  H.R.H.  THE  PKINCK  OF  WALES 
Chairman  and  Tresstirvr:  C.  E.  MAI. DEN    Btq,  M  A. 
Chairman  of  Ship  Committee:  HOWSON  F.  UKVITT.  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.BBISTOW  WALI.EN  ft  HEN  K  V  C  COPE  LAN  D 


Extremely  Superior  &  Economical 


All  the  Merits  &  Varieties 
of     the     best  Sauces. 

Each  Kind  made  Mild,  HOT  and  Medium. 

"  BOSTON  RELISH"  Syrup. 
'BOSTON  SAUCE"  Very  Thick. 
"X  MALTED  SAUCE"  X  Digestive. 
7£d.,    9d.,    10jd.,    1/-,    1/3,    1/6,    2/-.    2/6,    5/-,  10/-, 
to  measure  out. 


"  WORCESTER  SAUCE,"  Large  Bottles. 
"WINNER  SAUCE."  Large  Bottles  (Thick.) 
6d.,  9d..  1/-,  1/6,  2/6,  5/-,  and  10/-,  to  measure  out. 

"BROWNING."  Extremely  Fine  and  Strong. 
6d.,  9d.,  1/-,  1/6,  2/6,  5/-,  and  10/-. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  Direct  Retail,  6  1/-  bottles  (1  each 
kind)  for  5/9.  12  for  11/-,  24  for  1  guinea. 

Retailers'  Discount: 
under  £2 :      Over   £2.    £5,    £\0,    £25,    £50,    £100  : 
in  £  3/6  3/9,    4/-,    4/3,     4/6,     4/9,  5/-. 

A.  ents  and    Merchants    extra   dis.   of    7J    per  cent, 
and  quantity  discount. 

All  Nett  Cash  with  order.  No  free  Samples. 

Guaranteed  Quality.  Carriage  and  Boxes  free. 

Sole  Wholesale  Cash  Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all 
Districts  where  not  represented.  Highly  Remunerative, 
other  important  lines  to  follow.  Write  "AVIN," 
BOSTON. 

Only  Makers  'k  AVIN,"  BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


s 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 
YMPHONY  CONCERT 
TO-DAY,  at  3. 
Vocalist   -       -       -       -       Miss  DORA  GIBSON. 
Solo  Pianoforte     -       -       -       -       M.  CORTOT. 

NEW  OUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor  -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s. 

Usual  agents,  Chappell's,  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  and  of 
The  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


s 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30  ;  "EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist  -       -       -       Miss  FELICE  LYNE. 

Solo  Pianoforte  -       -       Mr.  HOWARD-JONES. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

OUEEN'S  HALL. 

BACKER-GRONDAHL 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
First  Appearance  in  England  of  The  Norwegian  Pianist. 
ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 
With  the  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor    -       -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d.,  at  Hall  and  Agents, 
I  BBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.    4156  Mayfair. 


FRIDTJOF 


C 
L 


i  OMAN  HALL. 

ARRIE  TUBB 

VOCAL  and  DRAMATIC  RECITAL. 
and 

ENA  ASH  WELL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS  OF  TO-DAY. 
At  Piano — MM.  Theodore  Flint,  Herbert  Dawson. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.    8s.  (id.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 

[bbs  and  Tillett,    19,    Hanover  Square.    4,156  Mayfair. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

ANDERSON    TYRER  (PIANIST). 
ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.  , 
London  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

Conductor       -       -       -       HAMILTON  11  ARTY. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte,   Tickets,  7s.  (id.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 

C.  G.  SHARPE,  (il,  Regent  Street,  W.    55(54,  Gerrard. 
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Look!  Look!!  This  is  IT 

You    Hotel    Keepers.    Merchants,    Shopkeepers,  Store 
Managers.  Hawkers.  Fryers  and  Large  Vinegar  Users,  are 
you  ALIVE  to  your  own  Interests? 

Don't  pay  more  than  1/-  a  gall,  for  Strong  Malted  Vinegar.  It  is  so 
easy  not  to.    Simply  add  from  30  to  60  galls  of  water  to  one  gall,  of 

40  POWER  VINEGAR 

Fine   Stuff.     For  all  purposes.     Made  Dark.   Light   or  Medium. 
Wholesale  Prices. 

1  2  3  5  10  15  25  50  100  gallons. 
42/-  41/-  40/-  39/-  38/-  37/6  37/-  36/6  36/-pergall. 
Carriage  and  Packages  Free.    Samples  to  make  15  to  36  galls,  for  22/- 

"DOUBLE"    STRENGTH  VINEGAR. 

No.  20. 

All  Shades,  in  Casks 
6       9       12J    20       30      40       60      100     500  galls. 
2/2    2/1&    2/1    2/0J    2/0J    2/-    1/llf  1/llJ  1/llpergall 

Cask  Charged  (Ret.) 
9/6    12/-    14/-   18/-    22/-  25/-     30/-    40/- each. 

No.  30  Three  quarters  above  prices.    No.  40  "  Half-price  Vinegar" 
las  strong  as  most  Vinegars    half  above  prices.     F  O  R..  Boston 
5  per  cent,  allowed  t  wards  carriage     Send  your  own  Casks  to  be 
filled.    We  have  some  50  galls.  14/-  each,  returnable. 


"DOUBLE"  STRENGTH  in  quart  Bottles. 

All  Shades. 

.J  1  3  6  12  gross.  Carriage  &  Packages  Free. 
80/-    79/6    78/-    77/-    76/- per  grs.  &  24/- per  grs.  on  bottles 

Payment  nett  with  order.   Cheques,   P.O.,  etc.  Crossed.    No  free 
samples.    Goods  Guaranteed.    Quick  Dispatch.    Only  Maaufactureis 
"Avin."  Wide  Bargate.  Boston. 

" AVTN  ANTI  WINDOW  STEAM  "   absolutely  prevents  windows 
steaming,  ]/-  and  2/6 

Sole  Wholesale  Cash  Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all 
Districts  where  not  represented.  Highly  Remunerative, 
other  important  lines  to  follow.  Write  "  AVIN," 
BOSTON. 


 MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOQKS^ 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OCT  OF  PRINT.— George  Eliot's 
ovels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4  10s.  ;  George  Borrow 's  Works, 

vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
rilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
ries,  2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 

vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
ifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
ittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
ronderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
rabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £30;  Aubrey 
eardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
'illiam  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12  12s.  ;  Memoirs 

Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
atalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
ive  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
OOKShop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.   

OL'RNEMOUTH. — REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
ee.  Early  application  is  advisable.  Offices :  Gervis  Place, 
ournemouth. 

3ISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
mekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
irtly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
ork  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
x>ve  at  once. 


GSTAAD 

SAANENMOSER 

^he  Queen  of  Swiss  Winter  Resorts 

with 

LlPINE    HORSE    R  ACES— AVI  AT  I  ON 

Montreux — Oberland  Railway 
Apply   to   the   Information  Office. 


81  {Patents  and  nil  rights  reserved  in  all  countries). 
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Two   Tablespoonsful  of 
"N.P.S."  VINEGAR 

And  Water  will  make  a  Pint  of  Beautiful 
MALTED  VINEGAR  at  a  cost  of  2d.  only. 
It  is  Silly  to  pay  more. 


4  Kinds — (1)  Table  or  Household.  (2)  Sauce,  a  Real  Good 
Sauce  in  itself.  (3)  Pickling,  Ready  Spiced.  (4)  Salad. 
Sweetened  with  Saccharin.  All  Water  White,  or  Pale 
Straw,  Amber,  Brown  and  Dark  Colours  For  all 
Purposes,  Home,  Hotel.  Institutional,  Manufacturing, 
Army  and  Navy,  Shipping,  Export,  Fryers,  Peas, 
Oysters,  &c.    All  one  Price. 


NO  TROUBLE.  —  Make  Vinegar  as  you  want  it.  Aiwa)  s  I-  resh.  Not 
a  Substitute.  Absolutely  Pure.  Treb'e  Distilled.  Malted  after  Dis- 
tillation, preserving  the  Digestive  and  Nutritious  prorerties  of  the 
Malt,  which  no  other  Vinegars  do.    No  Preservative!.    Will  Keep 

Prices  per  Bottle:— 9d  ,  10id.,  1/-,  1/2,  1/6,  1/8,  2/-,  2/6, 
3/4,  4/4,  6/8,  13/2,  26  -  and  51/- 

The  larger  the  Size  the  Cheaper.    From  all  Chemists.  Grocers.  Oil  and  Colour 
Men.  &c.  or  2/6  Size  and  up  direct.  Post  Paid,  'makes  1|  to  3  gallons).  A-k 
or  send  for -and  see  you  get  it. 

TRADE  DISCOUNT:-For  £z     £5    £l0     £25     £50    £l00  worth. 

3/9    4/-     4/3     4/6      4/9      51-  in  the  £. 


In  BulkQuantitiesof  2  5  10  25  50  lOOgallons. /One  Gallon  makes\ 
Trade  Prices  24/-  23/6  23/-  22/622/-21/-pergall.V  15  to  30  Gallons./ 

Sarrp'.e  Half-gallon  for  13/-  delivered  (makes  7S  to  15  gallons). 


All  Delivery.  Bo'tles.  Casks.  Packages.  Cases  Insurance.  Show  and  Handbills. 
Directions  Free.    No  free  Sami-les-    No  Delay.    Deliverer  quickest  way. 
Always  Cash  with  Order.    (Deduct  3d.  inthe£). 


Merchants  and  Agents  are  allowed  a  further  Discount  of  7|co  from  all  above 
net  Wholesale  Prices. 


Sole  Wholesale  Cash  Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all  Districts 
where  not  represented.  Highly  Remunerative,  other 
important  lines  to  follow.     Write  "AVIN,"  BOSTON. 


Only  Makers  in  the  World: — 

N.P.S.  VINEGAR  Co.  (Regd  ),  Licenced 
Vinegar  Makers,  BOSTON,  Eng. 

Telegrams:  "AVIN."  Boston.    Bankers:  N  P.  &  U.  Bank  of  England 
Boston  'Cross  P.O..  Cheques  &c. ) 


A  PEACE  RISK 


Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 


WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT  ? 


'I'  HE  RUPERT  TYPEWRITING  AND  SHORTHAND 
BUREAU,  50,  Rupert  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.l  (one 
minute  Piccadilly  Circus).  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Trans- 
lations and  Duplicating.  Authors'  MSS  Is.  per  1,000  words,  half 
price  carbon  copies.  Many  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of 
Typewriting.  Best  work  guaranteed.  Very  moderate  charges. 
2895,  Regent. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


CAMOUFLAGE  EXHIBITION  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS.    Works  by  CAMOLFLEUR  ARTISTS  with 
Examples  of  Camouflage.    Daily  (Oct.  8  to  Nov.  12),  10 
to  5.    Admission  Is.  3d.  including  tax. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  first  post-war  motor  exhibition  to  be  held  in  this 
country  opened  at  Olympia,  London,  yesterday.  From 
a  preliminary  inspection  we  were  privileged  to  make 
before  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  general  public,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  introducing  it  as  the  most  inter- 
esting show  that  has  so  far  been  promoted.  Before 
the  war  the  Motor  Show  was  held  annually,  and  the 
space  of  twelve  months  between  one  show  and  the  next 
was  always  sufficient  to  revive  a  keen  interest  in  the 
event.  Six  years  have  now  passed  since  the  last  motor 
exhibition  at  Olympia,  and  so  it  is  natural  that  one 
should  go  there  in  anticipation  of  observing  big 
developments  in  motor-car  design  and  construction. 
These  are  certainly  to  be  seen  in  the  cars  and  acces- 
sories now  on  exhibition,  and  on  the  whole  one  is  not 
disappointed  by  the  progress  indicated.  It  is  clear  that 
valuable  lessons  have  been  learnt  from  wartime  work 
by  many  of  the  exhibitors.  While  there  are  fewer  cars 
and  engines  of  revolutionary  design  than  some  people 
anticipated,  the  improvement  attained  in  mechanical 
details  is  very  real.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  those 
firms  who  for  several  years  were  engaged  in  turning 
out  cars,  engines,  and  parts  for  the  Allied  Governments 
were  bound  to  take  to-  themselves  much  useful  know- 
ledge. During  the  war  the  writer  was  engaged  in  cer- 
tain work  which  revealed  to  him  how  various  manufac- 
turing firms  were  actually  regenerated  by  the  struggle, 
and  the  much  improved  articles  they  are  exhibiting  at 
Olympia  this  week  remain  as  one  of  the  few  gratifying 
legacies  of  Armageddon.  The  direct  results  of  war- 
time experience  are  principally  observable  at  Olympia 
in  connection  with  improved  engine  design  and  general 
methods  of  construction.  Aircraft  practice  has  been 
embodied  in  the  new  car  engines  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  electrical  and  other  components  exhibited 
show  an  advance  over  their  1914  standard  which  one 
may  attribute  to  war-time  experience. 

No  one  going  to  Olympia  to  select  a  good  car  will 


be  disappointed.  Prices,  naturally,  are  high  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  figures,  but  granted  one's  willing- 
ness to  pay  what  is  asked,  the  Show  offers  an  array 
almost  bewildering  in  attractiveness.  Years  ago  the 
writer  knew  of- a  man  who  used  to  make  a  very  good 
thing  out  of  piloting  uninitated  buyers  to  the  stands 
where  cars  suitable  to  their  requirements  were  on  sale. 
Disregarding  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  this  method 
of  helpfulness,  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  adviser 
(if  he  is  still  in  business)  finds  plenty  to  do  at  the 
present  Show.  The  great  thing  for  the  average  buyer, 
of  course,  is  to  determine  beforehand  what  type  of  car 
lie  requires  ;  a  decision  he  must  come  to>  on  considera- 
tion of  the  work  for  which  it  will  principally  be  required 
and  the  price  he  is  prepared  to  pay.  He  will  then  find 
that  he  has  a  range  of  choice  in  three  principal  types, 
the  luxury  car,  the  full-size  ordinary  touring  car,  and 
the  light  car.  These  types  are  each  divided  into  such 
categories  as  open  and  closed  models,  sporting  models, 
and  other  definitions,  but  the  buyer  should  readily  be 
able  to  decide  between  these  once  he  has  determined 
what  type  of  car  he  requires.  The  three  main  types 
enumerated  are  well  defined  at  the  present  Show,  and 
in  each  there  is  an  excellent  range  of  choice.  As  re- 
gards the  first,  the  luxury  car  pure  and  simple,  ^2,500 
or  so  will  secure  a  motor  carriage  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous connoisseur  might  be  proud  of.  In  the  full  touring 
car  class  there  are  many  exhibits  showing  valuable 
detail  improvements  that  one  may  buy  for  round  about 
,£1,000.  The  third  category,  the  litrht  car,  is  remark- 
ably interesting  by  reason  of  the  general  developments 
made  in  mechanism  and  bodywork  since  the  last  Show. 
One  may  buy  a  light  car  at  Olympia  at  any  price  from 
about  ^250  to  £fioo  or  so. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  first  post-war  Show  is  one 
of  profound  interest  to  every  motorist  and  prospective 
car  owner.  Although  some  big  problems  for  the  motor 
industries  loom  ahead,  this  Show  is  easily  the  most 
promising  yet  held,  and  augurs  well  for  the  new  and 
happv  motoring-  era  which  every  enthusiast  now 
anticipates. 


THE  SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


STAND  49 
OLYMPIA 


MODELS    AND    PRICES  : 

16  H.P.  chassis.      -  -  -  £850 

16  H.  P.  touring  car.  -  -  -  €1125 

Semi  sporting  car  -  £1125 

Limousine  Landaulette  -  -  £1275 

24  H.P.  chassis.      -  -  £1125 

24  H.P.  with  loHg  wheel  base.  -  £1150 

Touring  car    -       -  £1400 

Semi  sporting  car  £1400 
Limousine  Landaulette  on  long 

wheel  base.  -  £1650 

EQUIPMENT.  Set  of  Dunlop  tyres,  spare  wheel 
and  tyre,  dome  wings,  electric  lighting  set.  self-starter, 
metal  valances,  hood  and  hood  envelope  <f»r  open  car1, 
number  plates,  clock.  Speedometer  and  full  kit  of  tools. 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.,  Ltd., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester  Showrooms:    106.  D  FANS  GATE. 


London  mill  District  A<ents  for  Cars  :    J.  Kcelc,  Ltd. 
New  Bond  StTMt,  W.I. 
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THE  CITY 

In  a  country  which  has,  or  had,  a  reputation  for 
being  businesslike,  the  controversy  surrounding-  pre- 
mium bonds  or  prize  bonds  should  be  reduced  to  the 
simple  question  :  Is  it  worth  while?  There  will  never 
be  agreement  as  to  the  morality  of  premium  bonds,  or 
even  of  lottery  bonds;  but  there  are  two  plain  business 
aspects.  There  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money  or  credit 
in  this  country  which  is  not  serving  any  good  national 
purpose ;  it  is  spent  on  luxuries  at  very  high  prices  and 
used  in  betting  on  horse  races  and  football  matches, 
to  say  nothing  of  speculation  in  stocks  and  shares. 
This  money,  which  should  be  performing  a  better 
national  service,  will  never  be  invested  in  War  Loans 
of  the  orthodox  type.  Therefore  from  a  Puritanical 
standpoint  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  check 
the  craze  for  useless  extravagance  and  speculation  and 
draw  some  of  that  money  into  the  Treasury  by  the  only 
possible  means,  namely,  premium  or  prize  bonds?  The 
next  question  is  whether  the  sum  likely  to  be  raised  by 
such  means  would  justify  the  enormous  labour  involved. 
A  premium  bond  issue  would  naturally  be  one  of  bonds 
in  small  denomination  divided  over  a  large  number  of 
subscribers.  There  would  be  no  prospect  of  a  few 
banks  being  pressed  to  take  ^100,00,000,  or  of  insur- 
ance and  finance  companies  taking  twice  that  amount. 
It  would  be  a  small  man's  loan,  and  the  cost  of  service 
would  be  very  high ;  but  there  is  a  strong  argument  in 
Favour  of  the  Government  attracting  to  the  Treasury 
some  of  the  mass  of  floating  credit  which  is  serving 
little,  if  any,  good  purpose,  and  is  often  assisting  the 
inflation  of  credit  by  maintaining,  or  creating,  high 
prices  for  luxuries  and  hence  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  great  insurance  amalgamation — the  Royal  with 
:he  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe — has  set  the  whole 
market  agog  to  find  the  next  merger.  It  is  accepted 
that  the  Commercial  Union,  which  stood  as  a  very  good 
second  to  the  Royal,  will  be  content  to  rank  as  a  poor 
second  to  the  Royal  and  Globe.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
:rude  way  of  expressing  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  bank  merger  craze  was  largely  a  matter  of  com- 
setition  for  big  totals  of  deposits,  and  in  the  insurance 
world  it  is  likely  to  be  competition  for  big  total  of  pre- 
nium  income. 

In  the  banking  world,  amalgamations  are  no  longer 
:he  craze.  The  "big  five"  stand  unchallenged  in  size, 
ind  when  they  would  absorb  another  institution  the 
ieal  is  gracefully  put  through  as  an  alliance  by  means 
>f  a  mutual  exchange  of  shares.  The  effect  is  much 
the  same,  and  it  avoids  the  trouble  connected  with  an 
ictual  amalgamation.  Incidentally  the  fusion  of  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins  with  the  Halifax  Com- 
mercial Bank  is  particularly  interesting.  The  com- 
bined deposits  will  exceed  ^70,000,000,  which  is  small 
ay  comparison  with  the  big  banks  ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dently excellent  scope  for  expansion  by  the  smaller  in- 
stitutions under  shrewd  and  energetic  management.  We 
jxpect  to  hear  of  other  bank  alliances  before  many 
weeks  have  passed. 

A  few  months  ago  well-informed  buying  of  Peruvian 
Corporation  securities  was  reported  in  this  column. 
Since  then  the  Arica-Tacna  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Chile  has  reached  a  critical  point,  but,  in  spite  of  that 
development,  Peruvian  Corporation  stocks  are  still 
being  bought.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  reported  that  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Corporation's  capital  is  contem- 
plated, which  would  be  a  commendable  proceeding  in 
view  of  the  enormous  arrears  of  preference  dividend  ; 
on  the  other,  there  is  an  even  more  interesting  sugges- 
tion, emanating  from  Callao,  that  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment wish  to  buy  out  the  Corporation.  Perhaps 
the  re-organisation  of  the  capital  might  be  an  advanta- 
geous preliminary  to  State  purchase.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  conjecture,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
preference  stock  is  being  well  absorbed. 

The  Foreign  bond  market  is  still  depressed  by  sales 
>f  securities  from  the  Continent.  Argentine,  Brazilian, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  bods  are  coming  over  in  a  steady 


stream.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  the  re- 
quired declarations  that  the  bonds  have  not  been  in 
enemy  ownership  during  the  war,  and  are  therefore 
good  delivery,  but  dealers  sometimes  suspect  German 
origin. 

Presumably  when  peace  is  finally  declared,  the  bar 
against  German-owned  securities  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
will  be  removed.  This  is  causing  some  misgivings  in 
markets  in  which  Germans  and  Austrians  are  known  to 
be  interested.  In  addition  to  Foreign  Government 
securities  it  would  affect  South  African  mining  shares. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  some  sort  of  embargo 
should  be  maintained  against  German  sales;  but  that 
would  be  a  rather  puerile  proceeding ;  sooner  or  later 
the  free  import  of  German-  and  Austrian-held  shares 
must  be  allowed,  and  it  might  be  well  for  international 
financial  houses  to  devise  means  to  prevent  any  sudden 
flooding  of  the  market  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
all  the  interests  concerned. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  directors,  having 
regard  to  the  considerable  developments  of  business  in 
prospect,  have  decided  that  they  cannot  distribute  any 
part  of  the  ^590,000  awarded  by  the  arbitrator  on  the 
Company's  claim  against  the  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  raise  ^1,500,000  in  ordinary  shares, 
thus  doubling  the  company's  capital.  It  might  have 
been  well  when  this  announcement  was  made  to  have 
stated  at  once  the  price  at  which  the  new  shares  will  be 
offered  to  the  shareholders.  The  present  price  of  the 
existing  shares  being  well  over  6h,  opinion  is  divided  as 
to  whether  the  issue  will  be  made  at  £1  or  perhaps  ^3. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  lower  figure  will  be 
nearer  the  mark,  and  we  assume  that  the  offer  will  be 
made  on  equal  terms  to  preference  and  ordinary  share- 
holders. 

A  practical,  though  unavoidably  complicated,  finan- 
cial scheme  has  been  propounded  for  the  Cordoba  Cen- 
tral Railway.  The  interest  on  the  4!  per  cent,  deben- 
tures which  have  been  receiving  payments  only  in  scrip 
during  the  war  is  to  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.,  of  which, 
for  the  next  three  years,  3  per  cent,  will  be  in  cash,  and 
the  balance  in  scrip ;  the  existing  three  year  notes  and 
deferred  warrants  are  to  be  converted  into  second  de- 
bentures and  the  existing  5  per  cent,  cumulative  prefer- 
ence stock  into  7  p.c. ,  non-cumulative  and  receiving  no 
dividend  for  th^ee  years,  while  waiving  all  rights  to 
arrears.  It  is  a  scheme  which  will  not  please  all,  if 
any,  of  the  parties  concerned ;  but  the  awkward  posi- 
tion had  to  be  faced.  If  the  railway  is  favoured  with 
three  good  sugar  seasons,  it  should  emerge  successfully 
from  its  difficulties.  Nearly  everything  depends  upon 
the  Tucuman  supar  crop  of  the  next  three  years,  and 
the  scheme  is  a  sort  of  gamble  on  that. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  activity 
of  the  Oil  market  may  be  in  season.  As  far  as  Bur- 
mahs,  Shells  and  Mexican  Eagles  are  concerned,  they 
are  still  good  for  those  who  can  afford  financial  articles 
de  luxe,  and  they  look  like  going  higher.  But  activity 
is  being  injected  into  several  other  shares  of  very  specu- 
lative merit.  This  activity  is  mainly  professional,  and 
it  is  proverbial  that  the  professionals  are  easily  fright- 
ened and  usually  run  in  a  pack,  which  means  that  quick 
reactions  in  some  of  the  more  doubtful  features  may 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  outside  speculator  is 
likely  to  be  left  in  the  cold.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
shares  in  the  Oil  list,  although  their  prices  are  high, 
and  a  little  discrimination  may  save  the  holder  from 
being  left  with  so  much  waste  paper  when  the  boom 
ends — which  may  not  be  just  yet. 

The  Rubber  Estate  recently  purchased  by  the  British 
Borneo  Development  Company,  Limited,  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  a  separate  company  under  the  name  of 
The  Kuala  Cyah  Rubber  Company,  Limited,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  announcement  made  in  their  last 
.Annual  Report,  shareholders  of  the  former  company  are 
entitled  to  claim  an  allotment  at  par  of  5  shares  of  2s. 
each  in  the  latter  company  in  respect  of  each  £1  share 
held  in  the  former  company  on  November  1st,  1919; — 
an  arrangement  which  is  eminently  fair. 
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A   Prospectus  has  been  filed  with   the  Registrar  of  Joint   Stock  Companies,  which  states,  amongst  other  things  : — 

BRITISH    CAPITAL.  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

BRITISH    ACTORS  BRITISH  FILMS. 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA    THE    MOTION    PICTURE    INDUSTRY    STANDS    FIFTH    IN  IMPORTANCE. 

IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    IT    IS    STILL    IN    ITS  INFANCY- 

No  part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  is  to  be  applied  for  capital  purposes  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  replace 

money  which  has  been  so  applied. 

The  Special  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  dealing   in   these   Shares  will   be   applied   for   after  allotment. 

The  Subscription  List  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  the  Third  day  of  November,  1919,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  Saturday, 

the  Eighth  day  of  November,  1919. 

ALLIANCE  FILM  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  to  191 7). 

CAPITAL         -         -  £1,000,000 


Divided  into    995,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  at  £1    each  and   100,000  Deferred  Ordinary 

Shares  at  1/-  each 

The  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled,  out  of  the  profits  of  each  year, 
to  a  fixed  preferential  dividend  for  such  year  at  the  rate  of  Ten  per  Cent, 
upon  the  amount  paid  up  thereon,  and  to  one-half  Of  the  remainining  distri- 
buted profits  of  the  Corporation. 

They  have  priority  in  respect  of  Capital,  and  arc  further  entitled,  on  a 

Issue  of  500,000  (Ten  per  Cent.  Participating)  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares 
Payable:  2s.  on  Application,  3s.  on  Allotment, 

and  the  balance  by   instalments  as  follows: — 5s.  on   Monday,   December   1st,    1919;  and  the  balance  in  calls  of  not  less  than  5s.  each  at  intervals  of  not 

less  than  two  months. 
The  Directors  have  subscribed  for  the  whole   of  the  Deferred   Ordinary  Shares. 


winding-up,  to  one-half  of  ail  assets  remaining  after  the  paid-up  Capital  of 
the  Corporation  has  been  returned. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  the  distributed  profits  of  the  Company,  and  its  surplus 
assets  in  a  winding-up,  will  belong  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Ordinary 
Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

SIR  WALTER  DE  FRECE,  11b,  Portland  Place,  VV.i.  (Managing  Director, 
Variety  Theatres  Controlling  Co.,  Ltd.),  Chairman. 

GERALD  DU  MAURIER,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W.3.,  Actor- 
Manager. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  HIGHAM,  M.P.,  Fairfields,  Kingsbury,  Middlesex. 
ALFRED  CHARLES  HUNTER,  15,  Orchard  Road,  St.  Margaret's-on-Thames 

(late  London  Film  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Technical  Manager,  Fox  Film  Co.,  Ltd.). 
WALTER  HUTCHINSON,  55,  Pont  Street,  S.W.i.  (Partner,  Hutchinson  and 

Co.;  Publishers). 

ALFRED   EDWARD   MATTHEWS,  Prospect  Cottage,   Bushcy   Heath,  Herts 

(Managing  Director,  British  Actors  Film  Co.,  Ltd.). 
ALFRED  BALDWIN  RAPER,  M.P.,  12,  Park  Lane,  W.I.  (Partner,  Charles 

Peto  Bennett,  24-28,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3.,  of  London  and  Liverpool). 
PRODUCTION  DIRECTORS  (To  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
within  mentioned  Contracts.) 

GEORGE  IRVING  R.  WILLIAM   NEIL  LEON  D'USSEAU 

(Famous    Players — Lasky-  (I  nee — Famous  (Selznick — Select — 

Frohman,  Amusement  Co.,  etc.).        Players,  etc.).  Biograph,  etc.). 


BANKERS. 

BARCLAY'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  City  Office,  170,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.3.,   and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

JOHN    HARE,   CORY   &   CO.,    28,   Throgmorton   Street,   E.C.2,   and  Stock 

Exchange. 

GOW  &  PARSONS,  Warnford  Court,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
H.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  130,  Bute  Street,  Cardiff,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS. 

AMERY   PARKES  &■  CO.,   18,   Fleet  Street,   London,  E.C.4. 
H.  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  &  CO.,  49,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i. 

AUDITORS. 

FRANKLIN,  WILD  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Broad  Street  Avenue, E.C.a 
CHANTREY,  CHANTREY  &  CO.,  61  and  62,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.2., 
and  at  Paris. 

SECRETARY  AND   OFFICES  (pro   rem.).— R.   F.   MASTERTON,  F.C.I.S., 
22,  Austin  Friars,  E.C.2. 


ABRIDGEMENT    OF  PROSPECTUS 


This  Company  has  been  formed,  primarily,  to  establish  on  a  large  scale 
and  carry  on,  in  Great  Britain,  the  business  of  Motion  Picture  Production. 
For  that  purpose,  it  will  acquire  the  controlling  interest  in  the  British  Actors 
Film  Company,  Limited,  already  carrying  on  that  business,  successfully,  on  a 
small  scale,  and  will  extend  and  develop  that  Company's  business  concur- 
rently with  its  own.  It  will  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  handling  in 
America  by  the  F'irst  National  Exhibitors  Circuit,  Incorporated,  of  New  York, 
the  largest  Distribution  Corporation  in  America,  of  its  approved  productions 
and  will  acquire  the  benefit  of  contracts  for  the  services,  in  its  productions 
here,  of  highly  skilled  and  experienced  American  producers,  selected  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Corporation,  the  terms  of  which  contracts  have 
already  been  negotiated. 

The  Directors  consider  the  association  of  this  powerful  American  Cor- 
poration, on  the  terms  arranged,  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Company. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  the  industry  in  America  is  due  to 
scientific  methods,  the  experience  of  some  years,  and  the  enormous  capital 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  business.  Hitherto,  in  this  country,  pro- 
ducers, well  as  they  may  have  done,  have  worked  on  too  small  a  scale  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  industry.  These  facts  have  been  kept  in  view  by  the 
Directors,  and  this  Company  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  latest  scientific 
methods,  the  services  of  expert  American  producers,  and  capital  to  carry  on 
its  operations  upon  an  economic  scale. 

That  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  British  films  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  fact  that  a  British  production  commands  a  higher  price 
in  the  British  market  than  an  American  production  of  equal  merit,  while  in 
America  there  is  now  a  desire  for  films  portraying  British  national  lid'. 

The  productions  of  the  British  Actors  Film  Company,  Limited,  of  which 
this  Company  will  acquire  a  controlling  interest,  prove  what  can  be  done, 
even  with  very  limited  capital  and  inadequate  studio  accommodation,  and 
afford  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  a  company  carrying  on  this  business 
with  sufficient  capital  and  the  best  equipment.  Formed  in  1915,  on  co-opera- 
tive principles,  in  order  to  associate  the  acting  profession  with  picture  pro- 
duction, it  has,  since  1916,  produced  and  rented  a  number  of  successful  films, 
and  its  work  has  shown  steadily  progressive  improvement. 

The  contract  with  the  First  National  Exhibitors  Circuit,  Incorporated, 
of  New  York,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  for  the  handling 
in  America  and  Canada  of  the  Company's  productions  will  provide,  inter  alia, 
for  the  advance  by  the  American  Corporation  to  this  Company,  of  a  sum 
equivalent  to  55  per  rent,  of  the  cost  of  each  production  of  this  Company, 
on  its  approval  and  acceptance  by  the  American  Corporation  and  for  the 
division  equally  between  this  Company  and  the  American  Corporation,  of  all 
net  profits  on  such  production  in  America  and  Canada  after  reimbursement 
out  of  such  profits  of  the  advance  made  by  the  American  Corporation  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  such  production.  Moreover,  the  American  Corporation 
has  already  helped  to  secure  for  this  Companv's  work  in  England  the  services 
of  the  following  well-known  experts  in  Motion  Picture  Production  :— Mr. 
George  Irving,  Producer:  Mr.  R.  William  Neil,  Producer;  Mr.  Leon  D'Usseau, 
Producer;  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Mailer,  Camera-man. 

The  Company  will  acquire  excellent  Studio  Rite*  at  Hampton,  close  to 
Hampton  Courl  and  Bushey  Park,  and  at  Harrow  Weald  Park.  Designs, 
plans  and  sper:fications  for  the  erection  of  studios,  workshops,  and  nllnes, 
and  for  their  equipment  and  furnishing  in  full  working  order,  have  already 
been  submitted  to  the  Company.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  buildings  will  be 
completed  and  in  full  working  order  by  March  next.  The  accommodation 
allows  (or  six  productions  to  proceed  simultaneously,  thus  giving  a  full 
margin  lor  an  annual  production  of: — 

26  Five-Reel  Feature  Films.      24  Two-Reel  Films.      4  Super  Productions 

Mr.  lanvs  Williamson,  founder  of  the  business  of  The  Williamson  Kine. 
1na1.1g1.1ph  Company,  Limited,  a  leading  expert  in  cinematographic  machinery 
and  appliances,  who  is  .me  id  Ihe  pioneers  of  the  Film  Industry  ill  Ibis 
country,  reports  as  follow*  "u  th«  buildings  and  equipment  proposed  to  be 
ended   and   installed  by   the  Company: — 

"  1   have  examined  the  p'ans  and  ipedncatlom  of  the  proposed 

Studio,  l.ihoratorv,  and  other  buildings  to  be  erected,  1  have  also  had 
frequent  roof  re, .res  with  the  Architect,  Technical  Manager,  and  Studio 
Manager,  and  nil  the  information  I  required  hns  been  supplied.  I  am  of 
Opinion    thai    (ha    buildings    and    equipment    specified    nre    nmple    for  the 

production  ol  Motion  Plcturei  to  the  amount  0!  the  following  output t— 


26  Five-Reel  Feature  Films,  26  Two-Reel  Films,  4  Super  Productions. 
I  consider  the  whole  plan  to  be  well  conceived  and  in  advance  of  any- 
thing  I  have  seen  in  America  or  on  the  Continent." 

The  capital  to  be  provided  by  this  issue  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  above  purposes  and  to  furnish  adequate 
working  capital  as  well  as  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  British  Actors  Film 
Company.  .  .  ,. 

After  careful  consideration  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  establishment  expenses  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  production  of  fifty-six  subjects  per 
annum,  the  cost  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  each  type  of  picture  will  be 
approximately  as  follows  : — 


Estimated  Production,  Distribution  and  Establishment  Cost 

  £4,750= 

1,100= 
7,425= 


26  5-Reel  Feature  Films  at 
26  2   „    Films  „ 
4  Super  Productions  ,, 


£123,500 
2R.600 
29,700 

£131,800 


Estimated  Annual  Receipts  from  hire  in  Great  Britain. 


At  £5,800 
„  1,200 
,,  8,500 


£150,800 
31,200 
34,000 

£216,300 


The  estimated  Annual  Profits  of  the  Company  on  this  basis  are .  - 

From  Sales  in  Great  Britain  as  above  •;■  in  nan 

,,      America  and  Canada,  other  Colonial,  and  in  Foreign  Markets  80,000 

TOTAL   ANNUAL   PROFIT  £114,200 

The  Annual  Fixed  Dividend  on  the  shares  now  offered  for  Subscrip- 

tion  will  absorb    £50,ouu 

Leaving  for  further  distribution  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Company   

Firm  oilers  have  already  been  received  from  leading  film-renting  organi- 
sations in  this  country  to  contract  for  the  greater  part  of  the  (  ompanyl 
output  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  advance  to  the  Company  the  bulk 
0"  the  cost  of  production.    The  Directors  are  giving  careful  consideration  to 

thCSIn°a"dUion   to   the  above    estimated  profits      the    Company    will  have 
through,  its  holding  in  the  British  Aciors  Film  Company,  I..ni.ted,  four  fiftM 
the  dividends  declared  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  that  I  ompany  Und« 
,„    '„,'       made  by  thai  Company  with  the  Phillips  Film  Company,  Limited 

^■^JtTU*,  !;:ri:;e^^;.  :;:^\:ir;;^^;:rc^ 

allot™  s   n  .hare..  I.   ^  h  "a, *'Z\ n  I 'li  n^M 

Subscription  Lis,     ^   ^        rf  ,„    Atlanta  Film, 
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annum,  and  each  other  Director  £500  per  annum.  The  Directors  may  ap- 
point and  remunerate  one  or  more  ol  their  body  as  Managing  Director  or 
Managing  Directors  ol  the  Company. 

On  a  show  ol  hands  every  member  present  in  person  at  a  General 
Meeting  shall  have  one  vote. 

Lpon  a  poll,  every  member  present  in  person  or  by  proxv  at  a  General 
Meeting  shall  have  one  vole  lor  each  share  held  by  him. 

The  preliminary  expenses  ol  the  Company,  up  to  and  including  the  first 
allotment  ol  shares,  but  exclusive  ol  underwriting  and  brokerage,  are  esti- 
mated at  .£.'18,700. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into: — :.  Dated  15th  May, 
1919,  between  John  Hughes,  ol  the  Manor  House,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  and 
Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  ol  1,  Central  Buildings,  Westminster.  2. 
Dated  24th  June,  1919,  between  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  Charles 
Walter  Martin  Sabine.  3.  Dated  13th  August,  1919,  between  Atlanta  Films 
Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  R.  W  illiam  Neil.  4.  Dated  131I1  August,  1919,  between 
Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  George  Irving.  5.  Dated  13th  August, 
1919,  between  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  Ernest  L.  Haller.  6.  Dated 
18th  August,  1919.  between  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  Leon  d'Usseau. 
7.  Dated  22nd  August,  1919,  between  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and 
Edward  Small.  8.  Dated  22nd  August,  1919,  between  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate', 
Ltd  ,  and  Lloyd  D.  Willis.  9.  Dated  27th  October,  1919,  between  the  said 
Mired  Edward  Matthews  and  the  Company.  10.  Dated  28th  August,  1919, 
between  National  Cinema  Productions,  Limited,  of  Grafton  House,  Golden 
Square,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  Arthur  Lewis  Dunning,  of  Bankside, 
Eskdalc  Avenue,  Chesham.  11.  Dated  2nd  September,  1919,  between  Arthur 
Lewis  Dunning  and  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Limited.  12.  Dated  27th 
October,  1919,  between  Atlanta  F'ilms  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  this  Company. 
13.  Dated  27th  October,  1919,  between  the  Company  and  the  Lane  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Underwriters  Trust,  Ltd.,  of  3,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

l"he  purchase  price  or  consideration  payable  by  the  Company  for  the 
Ireehold  estates  at  Hampton  and  Harrow  Weald,  4,000  Ordinary  shares  of 
British  Actors  Film  Company,  Ltd..  the  benefit  (to  be  transferred  as  men- 
tioned in  Contract  No.  12)  of  Contracts  Nos.  2-8  (inclusive)  a  covenant  by 
[he  promoters  to  procure  the  execution  of  the.,  above-mentioned  agreement 
with  First  National  Exhibitors  Circuit,  Incorporated,  and  in  respect  of  certain 
rther  matters  specified  in  Contract  No.  12,  is  ^Ttoo.ioo,  of  which  .£71,250 
s  payable  to  Atlanta  Films  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  the  promoters,  and  part  vendors 
D  the  Company,  £27,500  is  payable  to  Hubert  John  W'hitcomb,  of  Bank 
Chambers,  Jermyn  Street,  W.,  and  £1,350  is  payable  to  John  Hughes,  of  the 
Manor  House,  Hampton,  Middlesex.  The  said  4,000  shares  were  with  460 
ike  shares  and  certain  other  assets  (value  £4,954  7s.  id.)  agreed  to  be  sold 
>y  National  Cinema  Productions,  Ltd.,  to  Arthur  Lewis  Dunning  for  £9,160, 
ind  such  4.000  shares  were  with  the  same  other  assets  (value  £4,954  7s.  id.) 
igreed  to  be  sold  bv  the  said  Arthur  Lewis  Dunning  to  the  promoters  for 
£9,700.  This  Company  is  a  sub-purchaser  of  the  said  4,000  snares  (neither 
rf  the  said  Agreements  for  sale  thereof  having  yet  been  completed.)  The  pro- 
noters  have  the  right  under  Contract  No.  12  at  any  time  within  2  years 
liter  the  Company  becomes  entitled  to  commence  business  to  subscribe  at  par 
ind  require  allotment  of  all  or  any  part  of  300,000  Preferred  Ordinary  shares 
if  the  Company.  The  promoters  by  such  Contract  agree  to  pay  the  preliminary 
txpenses  of  the  Company  (other  than  underwriting  and  brokerage)  in  con- 
iideration  of  the  sum  of  £18,700  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  in  addition  to 
he  above-mentioned   purchase  price. 

The  above-mentioned  report  of  Mr.  James  Williamson  and  copies  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  above  contracts  can  be 
nspected  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company  at  any  time  during 
lusiness  hours,  white  the  subscription  list  is  open. 

A  copy  of  the  Company's  Memorandum  of  Association  is  printed  in  the 
old  of  the  Prospectus  and  forms  part  of  it. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
n  due  course  for  a  settlement  and  quotation  for  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
hares. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  threepence  per  share  on  allotments 
nade  upon  applications  bearing  the  stamps  of  Brokers  or  of  licensed  Cinema 
"heatres. 


Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  upon  the  form  accompanying  the 
Prospectus  and  sent  to  the  Company's  bankers,  Barclay's  Bank,  Limited, 
at  170,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3.,  or  to  one  of  the  branches,  together  wilh  a 
remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  Ihe 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  number  ol  shares  allotted  is 
less  than  the  number  applied  for  the  balance  of  Ihe  deposit  will  l,<-  applii  d 
towards  the  remaining  payments. 

Failure  to  pay  any  future  instalments  on  shares  allotted  when  due  will 
render  previous  payments   liable   to  forfeiture. 

Prospectuses  upon  the  terms  of  which  applications  will  alone  be  received 
and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Company  or 
from  the  Solicitors  or  Brokers  or  at  the  Head  Office  or  any  of  the  Branches 
ol  the  Company's  Bankers  or  from  the  Capital  and  Counties  Industrial  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  22,  Austin  Friars,  London,  L.C.2.,  and  also  at  the  Box  Offices 
of  Cinemas  throughout  the  country. 

Dated  31st  October,  1919. 


This  Application  Form  should  be  sent  to  the  Company's  Bank'-rs,  BARCLAYS 
BANK,  LIMITED,  at  their  City  Office,  170,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.3.,  or  at  any  one  of  their  Branches,  together  with  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  of  the  deposit,  payable  to  "  Barclays  Bank,  Ltd.,  or  Bearer,"  and 
crossed  "  a'c  Alliance  Film  Corporation,  Ltd." 

ALLIANCE    FILM     CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1917. 

Issue   of   500,000    (Ten   per   Cent.    Participating)  Preferred 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  at  par. 


FORM    OF    APPLICATION    FOR  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

No  

To   the    Directors   of   ALLIANCE    FILM    CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

22,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 2. 

Gentlemen, — Having    paid    to    the   Company's    Bankers,    Barclays  Bank, 

Limited,  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  per  share 

on   application   for    Preferred  Ordinary   Shares  of  £1 

each  in  the  above-named  Company,  part  of  the  above  issue,  I  request  you  to 
allot  me  that  number  of  shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any 
less  number  that  you  may  allot  to  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  filed  Prospectus 
dated  31st  October,  1919,  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Company,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  of  18s.  od.  per  share  due 
from  me  by  the  instalments  specified  in  the  said  Prospectus,  and  I  authorise 
you  to  p'nee  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Company  as  the 
Holder  of  the  Shares  allotted  to  me. 

I  hereby  declare  that  this  application  is  not  made  by  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  enemy  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Amendment  Act,  1916. 

DATED  THIS   DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  iqiq. 

USUAL  SIGNATURE   

NAME   IN  FULL   

(Giving  title  (if  anv)  or  stating  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

ADDRESS  IN  FULI  

S.R.   

PROFESSION  OR  BUSINESS   

Please  write  distinctly. 
The   Bankers  of  the  Company  will   not  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  De- 
posits pa:d  upon  Application  for  Shares,  but  Letters  of  Allotment  and  Regret 
will   be  posted   in  due  course. 


THE  EDGE  OF  DOOM. 
By  H.  F.    PRRVOST  BATTERSBY. 

Author  of  "  The  Lure  of  Romance,"  etc. 
A  brilliant  novel  of  love,  adventure  and  war, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  first  in  the  Congo, 
and  latterly  at  the  front.  7s.  net. 

ECHO     By  SYDNEY  TREMAYNE 

An  extraordinarily  clever  study  of  the  character 
of  a  young  girl  whose  mother  has  run  away 
from  her  father,  and  who,  pretty  and  attractive, 
is  thrown  back  largely  on  herself  in  her  develop- 
ment. 7s.  net 

BENJY   By  GEORGE  STEVENSON 

7s.  net. 

LIVING  BAYONETS 
By  GONINGSBY  DAWSON,  Author  of 
"  Khaki  Courage,"  "  Out  to  Win,"  etc. 
These  selections  from  the  letters  of  Coningsby 
Dawson  to  his  family  are  published  in  response 
to  hundreds  of  requests  and  form  a  companion 
volume  to  "  Khaki  Courage."  6s.  net. 

PATRON  and  PLAGE-HUNTER 

A  Study  of  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe 

By  LLOYD  SANDERS. 

With  16  illustrations.  Demy8vo.- 
A   fascinating  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting   personalities   of   the  Eighteenth 
Century.  16s.  net. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD, 
VIGO    STREET,     LONDON,     W.  1. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND 
and 
JEWELS. 


PEARLS 


■  ■ 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 


:  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262.  : 
[    Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON.  I 
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THH    VEiNTURE  COMPANY 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Venture  Trust,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  to  consider  resolutions  providing  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  resolution,  said  :  Gentlemen, — I 
am  happy  to  be  able  at  last  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  I  gave  to 
the  shareholders  of  this  company  when  I  first  joined  the  Board  a 
few  months — or  it  may  have  been  weeks — before  the  outbreak  of 
war — namely,  that  I  would  at  the  earliest  opportunity  place  the 
company  upon  a  sound  financial  and,  I  hoped,  profitable  basis. 
That  has  not  been  possible  during  the  past  five  years,  partly  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  in  the  Treasury  regulations  popularly 
known  as  D.O.R.A.,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  superior  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens  to  put  what  money  they 
had  into  War  Loan.  Now  that  these  things  are  happily  past  I 
have  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  my  colleagues,  to  bring 
before  you  the  scheme,  particulars  of  which  have  been  in  your 
hands  for  the  last  week.  When  the  Venture  Trust  succeeded  to 
the  old  Venture  Corporation  a  valuation  was  made  of  the  securities 
at  a  figure  of  some  ,£166,000.  We  were  not  responsible,  of  course, 
for  that  valuation,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  blame  upon  any- 
body ;  I  will  merely  say  that  the  valuation  turned  out  to  be  a 
fantastic  one.  The  assets  which  we  took  over  from  the  old 
corporation  were  worth  nearer  £30,000  than  ,£166,000.  As  you 
mav  probably  remember,  an  assessment  was  made,  and  together 
with  that  assessment,  the  old  assets  and  what  we  new  directors 
succeeded  in  making  in  share  dealings,  we  got  a  capital  value  of 
over  £60,000.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  that  we  propose  the 
new  scheme. 

We  propose  to  form  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of  £250,000, 
in  500,000  shares  of  10s.  each,  and  we  propose  to  allot  to  the 
present  shareholders,  whose  shares  are  fullv  paid  up,  121.372  fully 
paid  shares  representing  a  value  of  £60.686.  This  will  give  each 
shareholder  one  fully  paid  10s.  share  for  every  ten  old  shares  fully 
paid,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  want  to  provide  working  capital 
for  the  future,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  issue  a  further 
121,372  10s.  shares,  representing  a  sum  of  /760.686,  with  rights 
to  which  I  shall  allude  in  a'  moment.  That  sum  of  ,£60.686  has 
all  been  underwritten  and  guaranteed,  and  for  no  cash  commission, 
and  so  favourably  do  your  directors  regard  the  prosnects  of  the 
new  comnanv  that  they  have  between  them  underwritten  more 
than  one-third  of  the  new  issue,  but  as  we  regard  it  so  favourably 
we  think  that  it  is  only  right  that  the  shareholders  should  have 
priority  of  subscribing  and  of  participating  in  the  option.  There- 
fore, before  the  guarantors  come  into  play  at  all  every  share- 
holder will  have  the  choice  of  subscribing  for  one  new  share  for 
every  share  which  he  gets  fully  paid  for  his  old  holding,  together 
with  a  call  for  three  years — that  is,  until  1922 — on  an  equal 
number  of  shares  at  10s.  each.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  has 
100  shares  in  the  new  company  will  be  entitled  to  subscribe  for 
another  100  with  an  ontion  on  a  further  100  until  1922,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  equivalent  price  of  the  new  10s.  share,  based 
on  the  market  quotation  for  vour  preesnt  share,  is  12s.  6d.  The 
monev  will  not,  of  course,  all  be  wanted  at  once,  and  it  is  to  be 
called  up  hv  degrees  at  such  times  as  you  are  informed  of  in  the 
circular.  The  payments  in  respect  of  the  subscribed  shares  will 
be  Is.  on  application,  Is.  on  allotment  and  3s.  two  months  after 
allotment,  the  balance  being  in  calls  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  each 
as  and  when  required. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  parting  with  the  old  company  and  in 
order  that  you  as  shareholders  in  the  new  company  may  know  a 
little  of  what  you  are  getting  I  think  one  or  two  particulars  of 
the  assets  of  the  old  company,  which  we  are  handing  over  to  the 
new  company,  may  interest  you.  In  the  last  four  months  since 
our  fin ancia]  year  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  we  have  made  by 
dealings  in  shares  and  in  other  ways  a  gross  profit  of £7, 988,  as 
compared  with  a  gross  profit  for  the  whole  of  the  previous  twelve 
months  of  ,£9,460.  Then  we  have  obtained  a  participation — 
through  the  British  Borneo  Petroleum  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Maclaohlan,  one  of  our  directors,  is  Chairman — in  some  Trinidad 
oil  business,  believing  that  oil  is  one  of  the  most  promising  indus- 
tries of  the  immediate  funture.  We  have  further  obtained  by 
purchase  an  interest  in  oil-bearing  lands  in  North-West  Canada, 
and  we  have  just  received  a  cable  dr  rather  our  friends  have — 
from  their  engineer  thrit  on  these  lands  oil  production  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  bands  per  day  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  1,000  ft. 

Printed  Ifld  Pufcllshed  (-r  the  Proprietor!,  The  Saturday  Review,  Ltd.,  to, 
[(Ondon,  by  Hnpi  Rimoh,  Ltd.,  14,  Floral  Street, 


Of  course,  all  people  of  experience  know  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties of  oil  mining,  but  I  think  that  that  is  satisfactory  news. 
That  is  a  business  which  we  have  already  obtained  and  which  We 
are  handing  over  to  the  new  company.  Lastly,  we  have  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  substantial  holding  in  the  National  Mining 
Corporation,  a  large  company  which  has  just  been  floated,  and 
on  the  directorate  of  which  you  may  read  the  names  of,  I  think, 
all  the  best-known  and  most  successful  magnates  in  the  world  of 
mining  enterprise.  So  much  for  what  we  have  already  got  and 
are  handing  over  to  the  new  company. 

With  regard  to  the  new  capital  which  we  are  going  to  subscribe 
and  our  future  prospects,  of  course,  you  will  not  expect  me  to 
say  very  much.  I  will  merely  say  that  in  regard  to  that  matter 
we  shall  obey  the  law,  not  being  trade  unionists.  I 
find  that  my  old  friend  D.O.R.A.,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  know 
her,  has  changed  her  name  to  W.E.L.C.,  which  means  "War 
Emergency  Laws  Continuance  Bill,"  and  is  assuming  a  new  but 
less  terrible  shape  than  she  had  before,  for  her  powers  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  operations  of  business  men  are  considerably  cur- 
tailed. I  was  very  pleased  to  read  the  other  day  in  the  speech 
of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  Government  hoped  shortly  to 
be  able  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of  capital.  I 
think  that  all  we  business  men  in  the  City  want  is  to 
be  left  alone,  and  I  hope  that  will  shortly  be  the  case.  Until 
that  has  been  done,  however,  we  shall,  of  course,  as  I  say, 
observe  the  restrictions  of  W.E.L.C.,  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
invest  our  capital  only  in  British  companies  and  in  companies  that 
are  domiciled  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
more  to  say  before  moving  the  resolutions  which  have  been  read 
to  you  and  asking  Mr.  Middleton  to  second  them.  I  am  in  the 
bands  of  the  meeting,  and  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish,  putting 
the  resolutions  either  separately  or  en  bloc. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  should  just  like  to  say  that  out 
of  5,000  shareholders  we  have  received  only  two  grumbling  letters, 
two  spoilt  proxies,  and  one  letter  from  a  gentleman  offering  his 
services  as  director  without  fees.  I  think  that  as  you  have  had 
these  papers  so  long  it  will  be  more  convenient  if  I  put  the 
resolutions  enbloc,  if  no  one  has  any  objection.  I  shall  then  be 
pleased  to  hear  any  comments  which  shareholders  mav  wish  to 
make  and  to  answer  any  questions  which  thev  may  desire  to  put 
to  me.  I  therefore  beg  to  move  : — 1.  That  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  company,  in- 
cluding the  participation  of  the  directors  in  the  underwriting  of 
the  121.372  shares  to  be  offered  for  subscription  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  scheme,  a  printed  copy  of  which  accom- 
panies the  notice  convening  this  meeting,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  approved.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  said 
scheme  into  effect  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily,  and  that 
Edgar  Fairweatber,  KC.I.S.,  of  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars, 
London,  E.C.  2,  be  and  he  is  herebv  appointed  liquidator  for  the 
purpose  of  such  winding-up.  3.  That  the  liquidator  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  to  consent  .to  the  registration  of  a  new  com- 
pany, to  be  called  the  Venture  Trust  Ltd.,  or  some  other  suitable 
name,  with  a  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  which 
have  already  been  prepared  with  the  privity  and  approval  of  the 
directors  of  this  company.  4.  That  the  draft  agreement  submitted 
to  this  meeting,  and  expressed  to  be  made  between  this  company 
and  its  liquidator  of  the  one  part,  and  the  intended  new  company 
of  the  other  part,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  that 
lln'  said  liquidator  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  pursuant  to 
section  192  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  such  new  company,  when  incorporated, 
in  the  term;  of  the  (said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect 
with  such  (if  any)  modifications  as  he  thinks  expedient. 

Mr.  Harcourt  S.  Midlleton  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying  to  questions,  stated  that  the  Chislet 
colliery  was  doing  very  well.  They  had  sold  at  a  very  handsome 
profit  nearly  half  their  holding,  and  now  held  between  10,000  and 
12,000  shares  in  that  company.  They  had  an  interest  of  20,000 
shares  in  the  National  Mining  Corporation,  and  he  understood 
that  the  shares  had  already  gone  to  a  premium.  Their  new 
company  would  be  a  financial  trading  company. 

lie  then  put  the  motion,  and  declared  it  carried  unanimously, 
adding  that  the  directors  had  received  proxies  for  360,000  shares, 
"i  alio.il  one-third  of  the  capital,  so  they  need  not  be  afraid  of 
any  dissentients. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  for  their  ser- 
vices  in  connection  with  the  re-organisation  scheme  terminated  the 

proceedings. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  Kind's  solemn 
ijunction  to  cease  work  for  "two  minutes"  in  cele- 
ration  of  the  Armistice.  Two  minutes?  Work  has 
eased  for  a  year  and  will  cease  for  two,  or  perhaps 
venty  years,  from  the  day  when  the  Great  War 
;ased  !  Would  that  two  minutes  measured  the  min- 
us gap  between  the  settled  order  and  industry  of  1913 
nd  the  wave  of  idleness,  hatred,  and  insubordination, 
lat  is  running-  round  the  world  in  submergent  volume  ! 
Whatever  chapter  of  contemporary  history  you  open, 
>me  text  of  alarm  strikes  the  eye.  Instead  of  work- 
g,  British  democracy  is  whollv  occupied  in  quarrelling 
/er  wages  and  hours.  Sir  Robert  Home's  Bill  re- 
galed the  fact  that  in  every  industry  there  are  four 
irties — the  employers,  the  employees,  the  public,  and 
le  Government,  and  all  arguing-  and  quarrelling  ! 

We  have  now  publicly  received  the  President  and 
adame  Poincare  and  M.  Clemenceau  and  Field 
'arshal  Foch  from  France  :  the  President  and  Mrs. 
filson  from  the  United  States  :  Barons  Sonnino  and 
rlando  and  the  Italian  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
By  Allies  whom  we  have  not  honoured  with  a  public 
ception  are  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
rid  vet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
e  Germans  would  probably  have  reached  Paris,  and 
ized  Calais  in  August  or  .September,  1914.  There 
ust  be  some  reason  for  this  omission  :  what  can  it  be? 

The  hubbub  of  excitement  over  the  Prime  Minister's 
mouncement  that  next  spring  he  hoped  to  find  some 
eans  of  reconciling  the  warring  parties  in  Russia 
ems  to  us  rather  absurd.  If  we  thought  it  meant  a 
cognition  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  a  treaty 
ith  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  we  should  join  in  the  indig- 
ition  expressed  by  some  of  the  French  newspapers, 
id  by  some  people,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  this 
untry.  It  is  even  asserted  in  certain  quarters  that 
cret  negotiations  are  already  in  progress  between 
ir  Government  and  Lenin.  We  can't  believe  this,  if 
r  no  other  reason,  because  the  British  Government 
n  do  nothing  alone  :  it  must  act  in  conjunction  with 
e  Cabinets  of  Washington,  Paris,  and  Rome.  But 
:  England  and  France  remember  that  they  are  wailing 
er  their  own  handiwork.  They  might  have  prevented 
e  Russian  revolution  in  1917  :  but  they  chose  to  let 
ft  Tsar  go. 


It  is  odd  that  one  of  the  most  important  events  since 
the  signing  of  peace  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
press.  A  commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland,  by  which  Poland  assures 
to  Germany  railway  transport  to  East  Prussia  across 
the  former  province  of  West  Prussia,  now  ceded  to 
Poland,  shipping  facilities  on  the  Vistula,  and  the  de- 
livery of  potatoes,  petroleum,  and  its  products  and 
spirit.  In  return  Germany  agrees  to  furnish  Poland 
with  a  small  number  of  locomotives  and  trucks,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  coal  from  Upper  Silesia,  less  than 
before  the  war,  and  machinery  and  technical  appliances 
for  mining.  The  terms  are  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  of  such  a  treaty,  for  if  there  are  two  peoples  in 
Central  Europe  who  hate  one  another  it  is  the  Germans 
and  the  Poles.  The  truth  is  that  these  new  States  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  whom  the  Allies  have 
created,  are  helpless  and  inexperienced  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  civilisat:on.  Insensibly  and  irresistibly 
they  gravitate  towards  Germany,  and  are  offering  high 
salaries  to  German  officials  to  come  and  teach  them 
how  to  govern  themselves. 

The  struggle  between  the  President  and  the  Senate 
over  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  illustrates  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  American  Constitution.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
points  out  that  Hamilton  and  Madison  intended  the 
President  to  be  an  elected  King,  and  that  George  III 
was  the  only  model  on  which  they  worked.  But  they 
forgot  that  the  English  King  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern  ;  in  other  words,  has  no  executive  authority. 
They  were  no  doubt,  misled  by  the  active,  but  quite 
unconstitutional,  interference  of  George  III  with  Lord 
North's  Government.  Consequently,  the  President 
was  made  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  clothed, 
not  only  with  full,  but  the  sole  executive  authority.  The 
President  is  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime  Minister  rolled 
into  one,  during  his  four  years  of  office. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  President  is  not 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  is  elected  at  a  different 
time  and  by  a  different  constituency.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  bound  to  produce  friction  in  a  country  where 
there  are  parties.  The  Republican  majority  and  some  of 
the  Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate  bitterly  resent 
the  President's  action  in  Paris  in  committing  the  United 
States  to  vast  and  undefined  engagements  in  Europf 
without  consulting  the  Senate,  in  whom  the  treaty- 
making  power  ultimately  resides.      It  looks  as  if  the 
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Senate  would  ratify  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany, 
and  either  reject  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  attach  such  reservations  to  it  as  to  make  it  meaning- 
less as  regards  the  United  States.  This  would  ruin 
President  Wilson  as  a  politician  :  but  whether  it  would 
bring  the  whole  edifice  of  the  League  to  the  ground  is 
another  question.  Perhaps,  as  the  Times  correspondent 
says,  it  would  be  better  for  the  future  relations  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  the  latter  should 
remain  outside  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  trouble  in  Egypt  is  really  the  same  as  the  trouble 
in  Russia  ;  and  the  trouble  in  Russia  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Hungary,  and  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  in  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula.  It  is  simply  the  anarchy  resulting 
from  the  insensate  folly  of  the  modern  democrat  in 
thrusting  self-government  upon  semi-barbarous  peoples, 
who  are  quite  unfitted  for  it.  This  doctrinaire  want  of 
imagination  will  be  the  undoing  of  the  world.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans are  fitted  for  self-government  :  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Russians,  Egyptians,  Croats,  Arabs,  Czechs,  are 
not.  All  the  discontent  amongst  the  Egyptian  fellaheen 
has  been  produced  by  the  corruption,  injustice  and 
arrogance  of  the  native  officials,  the  old  Pacha  class,, 
bred  in  the  bad  traditions  of  Turkish  tyranny.  Ob- 
viously the  thing  to  do  is  to  suspend  these  officials, 
and  to>  govern  the  peasantry  by  British  civilian  and  mili- 
tary authority. 

The  Prime  Minister  admitted,  quite  frankly,  at  the 
Guildhall  that  our  policy  of  helping  the  Anti-Bolshe- 
vists in  Russia  with  money,  food,  arms,  and  a  couple 
of  brigades,  had  failed.  He  added,  with  an  epigram- 
matic precision  not  usual  in  him,  that  "  civilisation  can- 
not afford  a  distracted  and  desolate  Russia."  Agreed. 
But  how  is  order  to  be  restored?  Nothing,  of  course, 
can  be  done  in  the  Russian  winter.  But  next  spring  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  not  England  only,  but  all  the  Allies 
will  lend  a  hand  in  putting  down  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
Where  are  the  men  to'  be  found?  There  are  in  every 
country  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  used  to  be 
called  "adventurers,"  and  who'  are  always  ready  to 
take  a  hand  in  "a  scrap,"  whether  for  money  or  ex- 
citement. Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  told  us  that  the  men 
who  really  like  fighting  may  be  named  legion.  These 
soldiers  of  fortune  might  be  collected  from  America, 
Britain,  and  France,  and  despatched  to  Russia.  The 
prizes  in  mineral  and  commercial  wealth  are  large  and 
many. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  men  stopped  stabbing  and 
blowing  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  Great  War  to  end 
war,  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Some  six 
months  have  passed  since  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many was  signed,  and  some  three  months  since  the 
signing  of  peace  with  Austria.  Where  do  we  stand 
to-day?  The  treaties  of  peace  with  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria have  not  yet  been  ratified  owing  to  the  scruples 
and  doubts  of  the  American  democracy.  The  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  has  not  even  been  begun  to  be 
discussed.  Whether  we  really  have  ended  the  war  is 
doubtful,  as  revolutions  are  certain  to  break  out  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
probably  in  Turkey,  which  the  Western  Powers  will 
have  to  suppress,  if  they  want  to  recover  their  indemni- 
ties, and  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  a  reality. 

At  home,  we  have,  since  the  Armistice,  added  a  trifle 
of  ^400,000,000  to  our  National  Debt;  prices 
are  higher ;  wages  are  higher ;  idleness  fed  by 
public  doles  is  spreading;  thievery  of  all  kinds 
is  practised  in  the  streets,  neither  a  motor- 
car nor  a  fur  coat  being  safe,  out  of  the  owner's 
sight  ;  rudeness  of  demeanour  is  universal ;  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  being  crushed  to  death  by  taxes; 
the  birth-rate  is  declining.  These  are  some  of  the 
items  that  we  arc  invited  to  rejoice  over  as  making  "  a 
country  fit  for  heroes"  and  "safe  for  democracy." 
The  great  principle  of  security  of  property  and 
individual  liberty  is  being  hacked  away  by  never  ending 
com  cssions  to  the  demands  of  labour.    It  may  be  true, 


as  the  Prime  Minister  says,  that  England  has  suffered 
less  than  any  other  country  from  disorder  and  poverty ; 
but  England  was,  before  the  war,  the  most  civilised 
country  in  the  world;  "  Corruptio  optimi  pessima" ;  we 
doubt  whether,  in  proportion  to'  our  former  condition, 
England  has  suffered  less  than  other  countries. 

The  coal  strike  in  America  has  collapsed  owing  to 
the  prompt  and  courageous  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  at  once  declared  the  strike  illegal 
and  issued  writs  of  injunction  against  the  strike  leaders, 
forbidding  them  to  issue  stop-work  notices  and  strike- 
pay.  Contrast  this  with  our  Government's  method  of 
always  conceding  at  least  a  portion  of  the  men's  de- 
mands, of  temporising,  and  snuffling,  and  showing  the 
white  feather  !  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  railway 
strike  cost  us,  but  the  Government  own  to  a  bagatelle 
of  ten  millions.  We  are  coming  round  to  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  workmen  want  to  be  protected 
from  their  leaders,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  under  official  supervision.  The 
insolent  ravings  of  anarchists  like  Tom  Mann  against 
parliamentary  institutions  ("  Chinese  joss-houses,"  we 
think,  is  the  phrase),  don't  appeal  to  the  average  work- 
ing man. 

The  ground  of  the  miners'  claim  for  increased  wages 
put  before  the  Sankey  Commission  was  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  which  it  was  contended  had  risen  more 
than  wages.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  men  were 
then  receiving  an  additional  war-wage  of  3s.  a  day, 
to  which  the  Sankey  award  added  2s.  a  day.  If  this 
was  really  needed  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living  the 
average  wages  per  man  ought  to  have  been  higher. 
From  the  pay-sheet  of  a  Northern  colliery  before  us 
the  average  wages  per  man  paid  in  the  quarter  ending 
2nd  October,  1918  (when  there  was  no  Sankey  2s.)  is 
actually  2d.  more  than  in  the  quarter  ending  3rd  July, 
1919,  when  the  Sankey  2s.  was  added.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, put  it  that  the  average  wage  is  the  same.  The 
men  might,  under  the  Sankey  award,  have  earned  12s. 
a  week  more.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  additional 
wage  is  used  to  lessen  output,  not  to  meet  increased 
cost  of  living.  The  miners  have  a  certain  standard  of 
living,  and  when  that  is  provided  for  they  will  not  do 
another  minute's  work,  either  to  save  money  or  to 
increase  the  country's  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  be  decided  that  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  to  be  introduced,  which  will  establish  one  local  par- 
liament for  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  one  for  the  three 
other  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught. 
These  two  provincial  legislatures  are  to  meet  periodi- 
cally, either  in  mass  or  by  delegates,  to  legislate  for,  or 
to  discuss,  all-Ireland  matters.  Presumably,  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  at  Westminster  is  to  stand  to  these 
two  provincial  parliaments  as  the  Dominion  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  stands  to  the  provincial  legislatures  of 
Canada,  and  will  reserve  somewhat  similar  powers. 
Whether  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  agreed  to  this  scheme, 
or  whether  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  priests  or  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  we  don't  know.  We  are  sure  that  the  three 
provinces  outside  Ulster  will  not  be  better,  but  worse 
governed  than  they  are  at  present.  Whatever  the 
other  virtues  of  the  Irish  Celts,  the  faculty  of  economic 
and  honest  administration  is  not  one  of  them,  as  we 
can  see  in  their  municipal  government  of  certain  cities 
and  states  in  America. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  published  his  '  Irish  Im- 
pressions '  (Collins)  of  a  tour  made  during  the  war. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Irishman's  grievance  at  this 
moment  is  that  England  has  lied  to  him;  that,  hav- 
ing given  him  a  Home  Rule  Act,  we  are  about  to  go 
back  on  our  word  by  tearing  it  up,  and  offering  him 
another  Bill.  That  is  true:  but  has  nothing  happened 
since  10,14?  A  great  deal  has  happened,  though  we 
can  well  understand  that  a  great  many  Irishmen  are 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  If  Celtic  Ireland  had  come 
into  the  war  with  a  hearty  goodwill,  the  Home  Rule 
Act  of  1914  would  now  be  in  operation  ;  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  it  is  not  so,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  With 
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a  few  shining  exceptions,  like  the  Redmonds  and  Kettle, 
Nationalist  and  Sinn  Fein  Irishmen  not  only  refused  to 
fight,  but  sympathised  with  Germany,  received  Case- 
ment with  joy,  and  got  up  the  Easter  Rebellion.  These 
facts  absolve  England  from  all  moral  obligation  in  re- 
spect of  the  old  Home  Rule  Act,  and  enforce  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  taking  very  stringent  precautions  to 
keep  the  ports,  harbours,  and  seas  round  Ireland  in  our 
own  hands. 

The  fact  that  the  Irish  have  no  world-politics  except 
hostility  to  England  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  we  were  at  war  with  France, 
they  welcomed  a  French  landing ;  and  yesterday,  when 
we  were  at  war  with  Germany,  they  assisted  a  German 
landing.  Hoche  or  Casement,  either  is  a  hero,  so  long 
as  he  comes  to  harm  England.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Chesterton  that  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  Ireland  is  a 
nation,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  Scotland 
is  a  nation.  But  for  our  own  safety  we  are  compelled, 
not  to  suppress,  but  to  keep  the  Irish  nation  under  sur- 
veillance, just  as  we  are  obliged  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Holland  or  Sweden.  Though  they  speak  English,  the 
Celtic  mentality  is  as  different  from  the  English  as  the 
Danish  or  Norwegian,  more  so,  we  fancy.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, with  his  fine  ear  for  language,  notes  a  specimen 
of  Irish-English.  An  Irishman  never  says  "Yes"  or 
"No,"  but  "  I  did,"  and  "  I  did  not."  In  Mr.  Yeats's 
play  someone  is  asked  :  "  Did  ye  see  an  old  woman 
Ejoing  out?  "  And  the  answer  is  :  "I  did  not.  I  saw  a 
young  woman,  and  she  walking  like  a  queen."  That 
is  exquisitely  Irish,  and  is  the  poet's  beautiful  way  of 
expressing  the  advent  of  Ireland's  independence. 

Who  shall  say  there's  nothing  new  under  the  sun? 
A.  Swiss  Jew,  Dr.  Einstein,  has  discovered  a  new 
dimension,  in  other  words,  that  light  has  gravity.  We 
ire  not  acquainted  with  physics,  having  been  educated 
in  the  pre-scientific  age.  But  we  understand  that 
Einstein's  discovery  seriously  threatens  the  position  of 
:he  apple,  not  Adam's,  but  Newton's. 

There's  a  deal  of  humanity  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  public  outside,  an  astonishing  deal. 
N'o  one  really  believes  much  that  the  Prime  Minister 
;ays,  or  even  expects  him  to  trouble  about  accuracy  in 
details.  But  we  caress  and  applaud  him  just  as  in 
private  life  we  like  people  of  ebullient  animal  spirits 
ivho  say  pleasant  things  to  us.  There  was  a  well- 
cnown  parson  called  Hang-Theology  Rogers,  who  was 
>f  this  type  of  boisterous  optimist.  When  Rogers 
:ame  to  call,  you  heard  his  voice  at  the  front  door ;  you 
leard  him  talking  to  the  servant  in  the  hall,  and  all 
:he  way  up  the  stair,  and  when  in  the  room  he  drowned 
?ou  in  cheeriness.  That  is  why  Jowett,  a  shy,  dry 
nan,  loved  Hang-Theology.  These  people  assure  us 
:hat  we  are  looking  "in  the  pink";  that  our  furniture 
s  a  miracle  of  taste ;  and  that  our  children  are  clever 
ind  beautiful.  We  don't  believe  them,  or  only  half 
>el  ieve  them  ;  yet  we  are  flattered  and  tickled,  and  on 
he  whole  like  them.  That  is  the  feeling  of  most  people 
owards  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  says  the  most  absurd 
hings,  contradicted  by  the  event  a  week  later. 

Was  there  ever  anything  more,  pitiable  and  degrading 
ban  the  Plymouth  election?  It  is  discreditable  to  the 
jandidate,  to  the  electors,  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
Coalition  leaders.  Not  one  single  word  of  serious 
>olitics  have  we  read  throughout  the  contest;  nothing 
>ut,  "  None  of  yer  sass!",  "  Hand  me  the  baby," 
'  Now,  Mr.  Foot,  I'm  going  to  dress  you  down."  Has 
epresentative  government  sunk  so  low  that  at  such  a 
ime  as  this  an  election  in  an  important  place  like 
Plymouth  is  treated  by  everybody  as  a  nursery  romp? 
n  private  life  we  have  no  doubt  that  Lady  Astor  is 
farming  and  charitable.  But  we  deny  that  she  has 
iny  qualification  for  the  duty  of  representing  Plymouth, 
>articularly  its  women.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject 
nore  interesting  to  the  female  voters  than  the  law  of 
livorce.  In  many  of  the  American  States  the  law  of 
livorce  is  much  laxer  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and 


would  not,  we  imagine,  be  approved  by  the  British 
public.  We  are  surprised  that  no  elector  has  elicited 
Lady  Astor's  view  on  this  question. 

We  have  heard  of  two  extraordinary  thefts  of  fur 
coats  from  well-known  clubs,  which  illustrate  the  brazen 
immorality  caused  by  the  war.  A  gentleman  bought  a 
quite  valuable  fur  coat  and  putting  it  on  ,  went  to  lunch 
at  his  club,  one  of  the  best  known  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
thief  must  have  followed  him  from  the  shop  to  the  club, 
must  have  entered  after  him,  either  unnoticed  by  the 
porter,  or  inquiring  for  some  member,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  must  have  issued  forth  in  the  stolen  coat.  A 
stranger  leaving  a  large  club  in  a  fur  coat,  even  if 
noticed,  would  not  be  challenged  by  the  porter.  The 
other  was  a  simpler  case  of  the  fur  coat  being  stolen 
from  the  cloak-room,  and  the  club  is,  socially,  high  up 
in  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first,  class  :  at  any  rate,  its 
standing  is  too  good  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
theft  being  done  by  a  member.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
but  a  motor-car  is  stolen.  Three  young  bank-clerks 
(aged  1 7  and  19)  btand  charged  with  the  theft  of  £1 1 ,000 
from  their  bank.  C.O.D.  (cash  on  delivery)  is  now  a 
suspended  practice  by  tradesmen,  as  they  can't  trust 
their  carriers  to  receive  money.  Such  are  post-war 
morals  ! 

The  idea  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  could  be  influenced 
in  his  view  of  Russian  policy  by  the  fact  of  his  holding 
a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  shares  in  a  Russian 
mining  company  is  childish,  and  could  only  occur  to  a 
newspaper  blinded  by  party  prejudice.  In  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  and  the 
twin  knights  of  the  house  of  Geddes,  it  turned  out  that 
the  few  Russian  shares  were  old  holdings,  bought  years 
ago.  But  where  is  this  folly  to  stop?  Is  a  man,  be- 
cause the  whirligig  of  time  and  luck  lands  him  in  a 
Government,  to  dispose  of  all  his  holdings  in  foreign 
countries  lest  his  judgment  should  be  biassed?  The 
Rothschilds  brought  out  a  Hungarian  Gold  Loan  a  few 
weeks  before  the  war,  and  it  was  eagerly  subscribed  in 
the  City.  Are  all  the  members  of  the  Government  who 
may  hold  these  Hungarian  bonds,  or  who  may  hold 
German  Threes,  or  Russian  State  or  Municipal  Bonds 
to  be  obliged  to  realise  them  at  whatever  loss  lest  they 
be  arraigned  by  The  Daily  News? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  taxi-driver  who  knocked 
down  Lord  Brassey  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  police  for 
manslaughter,  not  because  he  has  killed  a  peer,  but 
because  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  protect  the 
public  it  will  soon  be  more  dangerous  to  cross  the  street 
than  the  rails  at  Clapham  Junction.  The  streets  are 
crammed  with  motors  of  every  size  and  shape,  War 
Office  lorries,  motor  buses,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  motor  cycle.  They  all  drive  full  speed  at  the 
passengers,  and  the  police  are  either  indifferent  or 
helpless.  An  American  wrote  the  other  day  to  the 
papers  to  say  he  noticed  a  great  deterioration  in  the 
manners  and  ability  of  the  London  police.  He  was 
right  :  the  police  have  lost  their  knack  of  controlling 
traffic,  and  they  scold  instead  of  soothing  the  passen- 
gers who  appeal  for  help.  Lord  Brassey 's  death  is 
very  sad.  He  was  an  independent,  if  not  very  clear, 
thinker  on  politics,  and  changed  his  allegiance  more 
than  once. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  commented  on  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  dear  paper  on  literature.  How  many  realise 
the  burden  it  imposes  on  the  nation's  food?  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  marketed  food  preparations  in  daily 
use  carry  a  paper  tax.  In  the  shape  of  carton  or  wrap- 
per paper  it  forms  a  container  necessary  for  distribu- 
tion, although  it  is  of  no  material  value  to  the 
purchaser.  If  some  of  the  curiously  minded  people 
who  delight  in  computing  the  number  of  shillings  it 
would  take,  laid  edgeways  and  flatways,  to  stretch 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats,  and  so  forth — 
would  calculate  the  percentage  which  paper  bears  to 
food  sold  throughout  the  country,  we  might  all  be 
astonished  and  more  anxious  about  the  unnecessarily 
high  price  of  the  commodity. 
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CROSS  CURRENTS. 

rpHE  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  .suggests  many 
JL  thoughts,  none  of  them,  unfortunately,  pleasant, 
and  some  of  them  dealt  with  in  our  Notes.  But  there 
is  one  question  which  above  others  will  intrude  itself  : 
Whither  is  England  drifting?  Whither  is  the  whole 
world,  the  "  new  world  "  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
admire,  drifting?  By  those  who  look  beneath  the 
tides  of  popular  impulses  there  are  distinguishable  throe 
main  currents  of  thought  and  expression. 

There  is,  naturally,  a  strong  feeling  of  anger  against 
the  Germans,  though  this  sentiment  is  more  bitter 
amongst  those  who  have  stayed  at  home  than  amongst 
the  soldiers  who  have  fought.  The  anti-foreign  policy 
is  most  vehemently  cherisned  by  women,  who  have  lost 
husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  and  most  vio- 
lently expressed  by  the  newspapers,  who  think  it  good 
"copy."  As  a  reflex  of  this  hatred,  there  is  a  strung 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  led  by  three  lawyers 
(otherwise  unemployed)  who  have  tried  to  make  the 
Aliens  Bill  the  means  of  excluding  altogether  from  the 
country,  either  for  ever  or  for  a  very  long  ,  enod,  all 
aliens,  and  even  those  with  alien  connections  or  \ssd~ 
ciations.  And  this  school  of  politicians  wishes  to  in- 
clude in  the  policy  of  exclusion  the  products  as  well  as 
the  persons  of  foreign  countries.  They  advocate  a 
system  of  prohibitive  tarilis,  both  to  shut  out  the  sight 
of  anything  foreign,  and  to  afford  native  traders  and 
manufacturers  the  opportunity  of  making  larger  prohts. 
This  current  of  thought  is  not,  of  course,  conhned  to 
these  islands.  If  we  have  a  large  party  whose  battle- 
cry  is  Britain  for  the  British,  there  is  in  Erance  a  simi- 
lar party  who  shout  Eranoe  for  the  Erench.  Indeed, 
in  every  country  of  the  world  there  is  always  a  very 
large  party,  if  not  the  majority,  whose  patriotism  takes 
the  form  of  exclusion  of  foreigners  and  their  goods. 

But  across  this  current  of  feeling  there  runs,  swift 
and  deep,  another  current,  seemingly  gaining  in  swift- 
ness and  depth  every  day,  and  uniting  two  tributary 
streams  from  very  different  sources.  There  are  the 
speakers  and  writers  who  base  the  League  of  Nations 
on  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  there  are 
the  Labour  leaders  who,  one  and  all,  join  their  support 
of  the  League  with  advocacy  of  "The  Internationale," 
N  a  cosmopolitan  labour  association,  which,  with  an  inno- 
cent title,  has  some  very  sinister  connections,  and  some 
very  dangerous  foreigners  in  the  inner  ring  of  its  Coun- 
cils. We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  recent 
performance  at  the  City  Temple.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  represent- 
ing different,  but  influential  sections  of  opinion,  ex- 
horted the  congregation  to  work  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  not  only  as  the  best  preventive  against  var, 
but  as  the  highest  political  and  ethical  ideal,  l>eng  based 
on  the  Christian  precept  of  universal  and  fraternal  love. 
On  the  7th  November  the  leaders  of  organised  Labour 
signed  a  long  manifesto,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
cerpts are  taken.  "The  war  has  left  behind  it  a  situa- 
tion of  the  utmost  difficulty  as  regards  finance,  industry 
and  food  for  the  nations,  which  can  only  be  successfully 
met  by  'pooling'  the  resources  of  all  the  nations  for 
the  industrial  recovery  of  the  world.  As  the  standard 
of  life  is  the  main  factor  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
vain  to  raise  it  in  one  nation,  if  it  remains  low  in 
another.  For  this  reason  international  machinery 
amongst  the  Governments  of  the  nations  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  with  its  Inter- 
national Labour  office,  should  supply  Ibis  need.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  not  supplant  the  Labour  'Inter- 
nationale' but  will  supplement  it.  It  will  help  to  do 
amongst  the  Governments  what  the  'Internationale'  is 
seeking  to  do  in  the  industrial  world.  We  need  both 
the  league  ol  Nations  and  (he  Labour  'Interna- 
tionale.'" This  manifesto  is  signed  by  Messrs. 
Adamsun,  Henderson,  Clynes,  Mowcrman,  Thomas, 
Bunning,  Smillie,  Hodges,  Brownlie,  Mann,  Ramsay 


MacDouald,  Snowden,  and  many  others.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  we  have  here  two  broad  and  clearly  denned 
policies  which  are  the  direct  contrary  of  one  another, 
irreconcilable,  and  mutually  exclusive.  Both  can't  be 
right,  but  both  may  be  wrong.  If  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing all  foreigners  from  the  country  and  barring  their 
goods  by  protective  tariffs  be  our  method  of  salvation, 
then  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Labour  'Inter- 
nationale' are  not  only  nonsense,  but  dangerous  non- 
sense. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Labour  'Internationale'  are  the  way  out  of 
our  troubles,  then  all  tariffs  and  passports  and  obstacles 
to  freest  international  intercourse  must  be  swept  away. 
Whom  are  we  to  follow,  and  swear  allegiance  to, 
Messrs.  Butcher,  Joynson-Hicks,  and  Wild?  Or  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Professor  Murray, 
and  the  leaders  of  organised  Labour?  We  cannot  see 
any  possibility  of  reconciliation,  or  coalition,  between 
the  high-Protectionist-out-with-the-loreigner  party,  and 
the  League  of  Nations  and  Labour  'fnternationale' 
parties — they  run,  as  currents  of  thought  and  feeling, 
across  each  other,  in  different  directions. 

But  is  it   necessary   that- we  should   drift,  uncon- 
.  sciously  and  unthinkingly,  on  one  or  other  of  these 
currents  to  the  Niag'ara  of  revolution? 

"  Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate?  " 

fs  there  not  the  proverbial  middle  course,  a  broader, 
clearer  current  of   opinion,   to  which  we  may  more 
safely  entrust  our  human  freight?    Let  us  preserve  the 
separate  identity  of  nations,  and  cherish  patriotism — it 
is  a  noble  and  cementing  thought.       But  let  us  not 
found  it  on  hatred  of  our  neighbour,  a  feeling  which 
cannot  be  uprooted,  but  which,  like  other  evil  passions, 
requires  curbing.      Bad  as  the  Germans  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  in  war,  under  the  orders  of  an  insane 
emperor  and  his  praetorians,   they  are  immeasurably 
superior,  both  in  peace  and  war,  tO'  their  Eastern  neigh- 
bours.    Germany  must  either  be  our  friend  and  cus- 
tomer, or  our  enemy  and  rival.     Erankly,  we  prefer 
her  in  the  former  capacity;  on  grounds  of  pure  expedi- 
ency.   With  regard  to  the  Internationalists,  the  danger 
is  that  the  idealists  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  hnd 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  co-operating  with  and  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of,  the  terrible  realists  of  'The  Inter- 
nationale. '    We  implore  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  before  it  is  too  late,  to-  inquire,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  into>  the  character  and  aims 
of  the  men  who*  are  running  this  body.     They  will  find 
themselves  rubbing  shoulders  with  some  of  the  most 
desperate  revolutionaries  in  the  world.     The  story  of 
Russia  during  the  last  two  years  is  to  these  men,  not 
a  deterrent  warning,  but  a  stimulating  example.  Some 
of  the  Labour  leaders,  who  signed:  the  manifesto  quoted 
abo've,  are,  we  believe,  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  popular  government 
by  the  awful  despotism  of  the  Soviet.    Others,  we  fear, 
know  well  what  they  are  about ;  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  ignorance,  for  the  facts  are  to  hand,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.    The  League  of  Nations, 
as  conceived  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  cannot  succeed,  because  of  the 
incorrigible  unwillingness  of  nations  to  submit  their 
policies  to  the  arbitrament  of  strangers,  and  to  spend 
their  men  and  money  in  settling  the  disputes  of  their 
neighbours.     We  see  that  to-day  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
I'he  League  ol  Nations  musl  therefore  become  either  a 
debating  society  (a  thing  which  has  its  uses);  or,  more 
likely,  it  w  ill  turn  into  live  dupe  or  accomplice  of 'the 
International  Anarchists,  a  quite  tragic  ending  for  the 
creature  of  President  Wilson.     The  safest  course  for 
I  hose  w  ho  w  ish  to  rebuild  the  world  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  to  preserve  and  assert 
the  individual  identity  of  countries,   without  shutting 
them  off  behind  impassable  walls  of  Protection;  and  to 
return  f<>  that  much  abused,  lately  derided,  but  inher- 
ently sensible  policy  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 
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DE  VESTIBUS  NON   EST  DISPUTANDUM. 

THIS  time,  apparently,  it  was  a  dramatic  critic  who 
began  it.  He  went  to  the  performance  of  'Afgar' 
ind  allowed  himself  to  become  unduly  excited  by  some 
>f  the  costumes  there  exhibited.  He  protested,  and 
tis  protest  at  once  called  Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran  into  the 
irena.  Finally,  who  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  must 
ntervene,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  of  course,  the 
Bishop  of  London?  And  now  behold  once  more  the 
>ld  controversy  in  full  cry  !  Edicts  have  gone  forth 
rom  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  Church  militant  and 
netropolitan  flourishes  her  mace.  Doubtless  we  shall 
ioon  see  prominent  clergymen  and  committees  of  muni- 
:ipal  councillors  sitting  in  their  stalls  at  the  more  flam- 
x>vant  of  our  London  entertainments,  taking  their  own 
emperatures  and  wondering  whether  they  are,  or  ought 
:o  be,  shocked.  Inevitably  some  of  them  will  be  scan- 
ialised ;  for  on  these  occasions  the  spectator  invariably 
jees  what  he  comes  to  see.  Again  the  stage  will  figure 
n  public  speeches  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  all  the 
irguments  for  treating  actors  and  actresses  as  rogues 
ind  vagabonds  will  be  raised  and  discussed.  That 
:verything  which  can  be  usefully  said  on  the  subject 
vas  said  at  least  two  hundred  years  ago  will  in  no  wise 
:heck  the  ardour  of  the  combatants.  The  purists  will 
;laim  that  unless  we  keep  the  theatre  under  stern  and 
:onstant  supervision,  vice  will  become  rampant  and 
rresistible.  The  champions  of  beauty  in  distress  will 
;laim  that  the  actress  who  bares  her  charms  to  the  foot- 
ights  is  moved  solely  by  an  ascetic  devotion  to  pure 
irt,  and  that  the  beauty  chorus  is  hieratic  in  intention. 
By  that  time  the  hubbub  will  have  become  too  loud  for 
:he  voice  of  reason  to  be  heard.  We  will  accordingly 
;ndeavour  briefly  to  state  the  real  point  at  issue  in  these 
decennial  encounters  between  the  theatre  and  her 
;nemies. 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  instinctively  obscured  by 
x>th  parties  to  the  controversy.  Those  who  attack  the 
:heatre  on  these  occasions  are  not  really  objecting  to  an 
;11  of  material  more  or  less  in  the  costume  of  a  popular 
dancer.  They  are  really  objecting  to  the  popular 
dancer  altogether.  They  do  not,  when  driven  to  the 
point,  think  that  the  stage  should  be  used  in  any  way 
to  stimulate,  or  educate,  or  gratify  the  senses.  They 
do  not  dare  to  confess  this  to  the  public,  or  even  to 
themselves.  Clearly  if  you  object  to  sex  being  used 
on  the  stage,  discreetly  as  a  motive,  or  frankly  as  a 
lure,  you  will  be  compelled  at  last  to  call  for  a  shutting 
down  of  theatres  altogether.  Needless  to  say,  no  one 
to-day  would  dare  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  The  Eng- 
lish public  settled  that  question  once  for  all  when  it 
toasted  its  rump-steaks  in  Cheapsidc  in  1659.  The 
English  public,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  insists  on 
enjoying  itself,  does  not  like  to  be  too  straightforwardly 
reminded  of  the  innocent  pagan  verities  inherent  in 
some  of  its  lighter  pleasures.  The  manager  who  pre- 
sents a  beauty  chorus,  when  challenged  by  his  enemies, 
is  usually  tempted  to  pretend  that  it  is  something  else. 
Here  he  makes  a  mistake  in  tactics  by  underrating  the 
honesty  and  common  sense  of  the  public.  If  we  were 
in  the  position  (which  heaven  forbid)  of  a  manager  pre- 
senting beautiful  damsels,  attired  to  please,  and  if  on 
this  account  we  were  challenged  as  corrupters  of  youth, 
we  should  begin  our  defence  by  pointing  out  that  the 
public  has  always  had  a  natural  and  proper  liking  for 
such  spectacles ;  that  sex  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and 
not  an  invention  of  the  devil;  that  it  is  possible  to 
appeal  decently  without  necessarily  provoking  conse- 
quences which  are  undesirable;  and  that  to  suppress 
these  appeals  altogether  is  more  likely  to  induce  in 
society  the  fevers  of  St.  Antony  than  the  tranquillity  of 
St.  Francis.  We  should,  in  fact,  challenge  the  whole 
Puritan  position  in  this  dispute,  as  opposed  equally  to 
nature  and  good-nature ;  and  we  should  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  beauty  chorus  was  really 
a  beauty  chorus,  or  that  nine  dances  out  of  ten  have  as 
their  end  an  appeal,  not  necessarily  unbecoming,  to 
instincts  which  can  be  prettily  and  innocently  gratified 
from  the  stage,  and  in  no  other  way. 

.It  will  be  objected  that,  even  then,  you  do  not  neces- 
sarily force  your  enemies  into  the  open.    They  will  still 


be  able  to  pretend  that  they  are  not  objecting  to  the 
dancer,  but  only  to  the  dancer  who  in  their  view  flouts 
the  decencies,  in  costumes,  or  gesture,  or  speech. 
From  this  position,  however,  it  is  easy  to  extrude  them. 
To  judge  whether  a  given  performance  is  indecorous  is 
obviously  a  duty  which  the  public  alone  can  perform. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  all  questions  relating  to 
costume.  Costume  on  the  stage  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste,  contemporary  fashion,  dramatic  fitness 
and  scenic  environment.  All  depends  on  the  mood 
in  which  the  audience  views  it.  There  are  moods  in 
which  the  costume  of  the  Salvation  Army  might  be  con- 
sidered as  unduly  provocative ;  notably  the  mood  of 
those  self-constituted  inspectors  who  invariably  begin 
this  useless  and  barren  controversy.  Innocence  lives  in 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  once  disturbed  or  alarmed, 
it  cannot  be  restored  by  any  concealments  of  the  charms 
to  which  our  unhallowed  attention  has  been  crudely 
directed.  The  blame  for  any  harm  which  ensues  from 
a  performance  which  has  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
censors  lies  with  the  critics  who  make  the  trouble.  To 
think  that  you  can  make  any  public  performance  inno- 
cuous by  mere  bowdlerisation  or  some  additional  cloth- 
ing is  to  mistake  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  modesty. 
Modesty  is  a  thing  which  does  not  bear  talking  about. 
You  cannot  celebrate  her  while  she  lives,  and  those  who 
bring  her  into  discussion  can  only  write  her  epitaph. 
Censors  of  the  stage  who  pretend  that  they  object  only 
to  this  or  that  detail  in  a  theatrical  performance  are 
either  extremely  dishonest,  or  extremely  silly.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  settling  this  question  of  decency, 
which  is,  to  let  the  public  decide.  And  the  public  can 
only  decide,  as  it  decides  everything  else  in  the 
theatre,  either  by  frequenting  a  performance,  or  by 
staying  away.  There  is  only  one  limit  to  the  full  dis- 
cretion which  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
in  the  matter.  Neither  in  the  theatre  nor  out  of  it 
should  people  be  allowed  to  break  the  law.  An  actress 
should  be  under  the  same  sanctions  as  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  If  she  offends  against  public 
decency,  there  is  the  common  law.  She  is  not  likely 
to  offend  against  the  common  law,  for  long  before  this 
can  happen  she  will  cease  to  attract  an  audience,  and 
will  mend  her  ways.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  pre- 
lates and  councillors  should  interfere  with  her  than  with 
the  ladies  they  take  in  to  dinner.  We  do  not  consti- 
tute ourselves  censors  of  my  lady's  dress  in  general, 
or  write  to  the  papers  concerning  the  decolletage  of  our 
hostess  of  the  previous  night.  We  leave  her  to  the 
social  discipline  which  alone  can  determine  these  ques- 
tions. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that  we  think  that 
offences  against  decorum  are  never  committed  in  our 
theatres.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  often  seen  things 
which  personally  we  considered  to  be  distinctly  unbe- 
coming. But  we  have  always  assumed  that  to  say  so 
invariably  make  matters  worse ;  that  the  public  alone 
can  usefully  decide  what  shall  be  regarded  as  fit  or 
unfit  for  public  presentation.  Whenever  any  particu- 
lar hue  or  cry  is  raised,  it  is  almost  bound  to  be  unfair 
or  invidious,  for  such  matters  depend  on  general  atti- 
tude, and  a  prevailing  fashion,  rather  than  upon  the 
bent  of  any  particular  manager  or  performer,  and  they 
cannot  be  modified  by  a  reform  of  this  entertainment 
or  that,  or  even  of  the  stage  as  a  whole,  but  only  by 
an  improvement  in  the  public  itself.  The  present  con- 
troversy is  a  case  in  point.  To  single  out  Mr.  Cochran 
for  a  special  attack  is  ludicrous.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  be  shocked  at  the  Pavilion  than  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  or  the  Alhambra.  Society  smiles 
upon  certain  habits  and  tendencies  which  are  conspicu- 
ously illustrated  at  these  places  of  amusement,  and  so 
long  as  society  smiles  upon  them,  it  is  absurd  to  blame 
the  managers.  You  can  never  reform  the  public  by 
means  of  the  stage  ;  you  can  only  reform  the  stage  by 
means  of  the  public.  It  is  the  business  of  the  stage  to 
reflect,  and  not  to  form,  the  habits  of  society. 

Dryden  made  a  shrewd  hit,  when  he  wrote  concern- 
ing that  notable  reformer  of  the  drama,  Jeremy  Collier. 

"  He  tells  you  that  this  very  moral  age 

Received  the  first  infection  from  the  Stage." 
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VERT  AND  VENISON.* 

1  A  J  HAT  shall  be  have    that  killed    the  deer?  " 

VV  Jaques's  question  has  been  variously 
answered  :  by  William  Kulus  with  maiming  and  death; 
by  Robin  Hood  with  defiance  and  gay  laughter  and  the 
Short  Life  and  the  Merry;  by  the  liishops  of  W  inchcs- 
ter  of  old,  with  a  Bribe-buck.  "  Look  you,  neigh- 
bours of  Farnham,"  quotli  he,  "  Leave  my  deer  alone, 
and  once  a  year  you  shall  have  from  me  a  noble  buck 
to  feast  on  with  your  friends."  And  the  folk  of 
Earnham  thought  so  well  of  their  Bishop  that  they 
twice  surrendered  their  charter,  first  in  the  fourteentn 
century  and  again  in  1789,  when  they  handed  over  the 
town  charters  to  his  Lordship,  who  holds  them  to  this 
day. 

The  Bishop  gives  the  buck,  even  as  the  ancient  city 
of  Norwich  gives  her  herrings;  one  "hundred"  (120)  of 
them,  baked  in  four-and-twenty  pasties,  to  the  King 
oi  England,  wheresoever  he  may  be.  But  whereas  the 
King,  through  his  Ministers,  made  sore  complaint  in 
1629  that  the  herrings  were  not  good  and  the  pies 
broken,  never  have  the  men  of  Earnham  complained 
of  their  venison.  For  the  deer  in  Earnham  Park  are 
a  fair  sight,  harts  royal  or  warrantable  stags,  many  of 
them  with  antlers  rising  tier  after  tier,  lying  down  in 
the  fern — Earnham  means  Eernham,  some  have  said — 
or  at  gaze,  with  ears  a-prick,  scenting  danger  to  the 
herd.  Here  is  God's  plenty  indeed,  and  good  venison 
means  good  company  all  the  world  over,  since  ballads 
and  romances  first  began.  Was  not  Chevy  Chase  a 
Hunting,  and  Adam  Bell,  and  Clym  o'  the  Clough,  and 
William  of  Cloudeslee,  were  they  not  three  archers 
good  enough,  the  best  in  the  North  Countrie?  The 
Black  Knight  in  '  lvanhoe  '  is  a  mighty  eater  as  well 
as  fighter,  and  he  smells  a  rat — and  venison — after  his 
dinner  of  parched  peas  and  water  from  blessed  St. 
Dunstan's  Well;  whereon  that  warlike  and  still 
mightier  eater  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  produoes  a 
pasty  from  a  hutch  "left  by  the  charitable  keeper  of 
this  forest-walk  two  months  since,"  and  the  two  make 
mighty  inroads  upon  a  venison  pasty  which  had  been 
running  on  foot  (teste  the  Black  Knight)  within  the 
week.  "How  good,"  says  Thackeray  somewhere, 
"  are  descriptions  of  eating  and  drinking";  and  as  the 
Black  Knight  persuades  the  Clerk  to  join  the  feast,  by 
bethinking  him  of  a  custom  in  Palestine  that  every 
host  who  entertains  a  guest  shall  assure  him  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  his  food  by  partaking  of  it  along 
with  him,  we  laugh  to  ourselves  at  the  Clerk's  bright- 
ening eye,  and  his  hand  clutching  at  the  bowels  of  the 
pasty. 

What  did  Edward  the  Confessor  for  his  pleasure  but 
"  follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds,  and  cheer  them  with 
his  voice,"  according  to  old  William  of  Malmesbury? 
Or  King  Jamie,  the  Wisest  Fool  in  Christendom,  who 
"fled  from  the  press"  to  chase  the  deer,  out-distanc- 
ing (by  a  little  connivance  on  their  part)  all  his  court? 
Look,  he  has  killed  the  quarry  in  Greenwich  Park,  and 
draws  his  coutcau  down  the  breast  of  the  animal,  with 
a  cross-cut  to  show  the  lie  of  the  meat.  "Three 
inches  of  white  fat  on  the  brisket  ! — prime,  prime,  as 
I  am  a  crowned  sinner — and  deil  ane  o'  the  lazy  loons 
in  but  mysell  !  Seven — aught — aught  tines  on  the 
antlers,  a  hart  of  aught  tines,  and  the  first  of  the 
season,"  as  he  "breaks  up  "  the  deer  in  true  orthodox 
fashion,  and  Hash  and  Battle,  gallant  hounds  that  they 
ate,  leap  and  fawn  .about  him.  Scott  knew  all  about 
it,  so  we  know  it  too,  and  watch  the  King  number- 
ing the  horns  of  the  deer,  branch  by  branch,  "the  bur, 
the  pearls,  the  beams,  the  gutters,  the  sur-antlers,  the 
royal,  sur-royal,  and  the  croches  atop  of  all,"  and 
blowing  the  mort  to  apprise  the  hunt  that  the  stricken 
harl  is  dead. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  venison,  Master  Shallow." 
And  Page,  he  sine,  knew  that  Master  Shallow  liked  1o 
hear  trumpeted  the  virtues  of  that  venison  whose  steal- 
ing he  had  come  to  Windsor  to  make  a  Star-chamber 

*  The    l.'fOth    A 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1    Karnh.im    Venison    Dinner    was   held  at 

fcrnham  on  November  Gih,  the  Lord  Blihop  of  Winchester 
pretldingi 


matter  of.  Alas,  for  Justice  Shallow!  Ealstaff 
(Shakespeare  that  is,  speaking  in  Ealstaff 's  person) 
Had  "beaten  his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  hoven  open 
his  lodge ";  and,  "leaving  the  tear  oi  Cod  on  the  left 
hand  and  hiding  his  honour  in  his  necessity,"  was 
"  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch."  He  is  a 
right  poacher,  Ealstaff,  and  a  connoisseur  in  venison. 
Hiding  under  Heme's  Oak,  does  he  not  calf  himself  a 
Windsor  stag,  and  the  fattest  in  the  forest,  and  bid 
them  "  divide  him  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch,  his 
sides  to  himself,  his  shoulders  to  the  fellow  of  this 
(lorest)  walk,  and  his  horns  to  Page  and  Lord?  " 

"  When  night  dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chased" — his  last  hail-laughing,  halt-melancholy  word 
in  this  same  'Merry  Wives' — is  poacher's  lingo,  and 
well  Shakespeare  knew  it.  Who  had  seen  the  stag  at 
bay  if  not  Shakespeare  ?  "  W  ho  nad  heard  the  clnmes 
at  midnight  over  nl-gotten  venison  if  not  snakespeare  ? 
Not  lor  nothing  did  the  Lucys  live  at  Charlcote,  and 
park  their  aeer,  and  try  to  keep  olt  the  unlicensed  arrant 
poacher  named  W  ill  Snakespeare,  in  his  hot  and  Human 
youth.  "  Much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing 
venison  and  rabbits,"  was  Shakespeare,  according  to 
Dr.  Uavies,  Rector  of  Sapperton,  some  sixty  years 
after  his  death,  "particularly  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
who  had  him  of  t  vvhipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and 
at  last  made  him  "fly  his  native  county,  to  his  great 
advancement."  The  scurrilous  ballad  Shakespeare 
writ  upon  Sir  Thomas  is  lost,  but  the  three  months' 
prison  and  the  fine  of  thrice  the  damage  done,  and  the 
whippings  too,  which  Lucy  might  lawfully  inflict  for 
every  act  of  poaching,  were  amply  and  eternally  re- 
venged by  the  pillory  of  justice  Shallow.  Justice  clod- 
pate  he  was  at  first,  with  three  louses  rampant  for  his 
arms ;  softened  later  into  Shallow,  his  old  coat  sown 
with  a  dozen  white  luces  (pikes) — the  actual  arms,  not  > 
the  unpleasant  parody,  of  the  Lucys  of  Charlcote,  who 
must  have  longed  for  whips  and  scorpions  when  Mr. 
Shakespeare  returned  to  Stratford,  a  successful  man 
with  a  coat  of  arms  of  his  own,  to  buy  New  Place  and 
play  the  gentleman. 

And  Shakespeare  can  use  his  poaching  tragically 
withal,  as  'Henry  VI.'  will  show.  Talbot,  the  gal- 
lant, over-daring  Talbot,  cries  out  upon  his  men  and 
Fate,  match 'd  vainly  against  Pucelle  and  the  hosts  of 
France  : — 

"  How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale, 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer  . 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood ; 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch, 
But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay." 
Talbot    and    \\  inchester  both    playing    a    part  in 
'Henry  VI' — prophetic  surely,  and  reminiscent  besides, 
for  who  had  driven  deer  within  a  pale  if  not  Shake- 
speare, and  noted  their  sobbing  breath  and  tears? 

Venison,  thus  honoured  and  thus  sung,  was,  and  is, 
a  lordly  dish,  which  writers  use  as  Isaac  Walton  did 
his  worm;  as  if  they   loved   it.      Look  at  William 
Elderton,    Balladist,    the    Muse    of    the  Elizabethan 
streets  :  he  is,  for  once  in  poetry,  commemorating  a 
great  lady,  his  patroness  lately  dead,  but  takes  heart 
and  hopes  for  kindness  from  another  friend  at  Court  : 
"  Then  have  amongste  ye  once  againe  ; 
Faint  harts  fine  ladies  never  win; 
I  trust  ye  will  consider  my  payne 

When  any  good  venison  cometh  in." 
You  can  see  Master  Elderton  at  a  less  lordly  door 
than  My  l.adie  Marques',  and  a  good  citizen  summing 
him  up  as  Goldsmith  summed  up  the  beau  that  robbed 
him  of  the  I  launch  of  Venison  :  — 
"An  under-bred,  line-spoken  fellow  was  he, 

And  he  snnTd  as  he  Look'd  at  the  venison  and  me." 
Thai  is  the  most  succulent  haunch  in  all  our  history, 
and  we  dwell  on  it  like  Goldsmith,  with  longing,  linger- 
ing looks,  for  neither  he  nor  we  have  ever  tasted  it. 
"Thanks,  mv  lord,  for  your  venison,  lor  finer  or  fatter 
Ne'er  rang'd  in  a  foiest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter. 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  lor  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  SO  ruddy." 
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Goldy  must  have  been  in  money  then,  for  he  could 
reflect  that  his  poorer  acquaintances  would  like  beef  or 
mutton  better  than  such  dainties,  to  offer  which  would 
be  "sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt."  (He 
always  preferred  the  ruffles  to  the  shirt  himself.)  So, 

"As  I  gazed  on  the  haunch 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch, 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best." 

The  neck  and  the  breast  fell  a  victim  to  the  "  fellow  " 
who  commandeered  them  for  a  pasty,  and  asked  the 
poet  to  dine  on  it  next  day,  when  there  was  "in  the 
middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — was  not,"  and  "my 
wife,  little  Kitty's  "  skill  in  crust  remains  an  empty 
name. 

But  even  my  Lord  Clare's  venison  was  not  fairer  nor 
fatter  than  my  Lord  Bishop's,  and  a  pretty  place  is 
Farnham  and  a  pretty  ceremony  its  Venison  Dinner 
once  a  year.  Good  food,  good  wine,  good  company, 
and  a  Bishop  for  your  host — a  Bishop  with  a  castle  and 
a  deer  park,  and  everything  handsome  about  him — one 
that  hath  had  losses  too,  Dogberry-like,  or  this  Bribe- 
buck  had  not  been  paid  year  after  year.  "  Fair  luck  to 
the  Bishop,  fair  luck  to  the  Shrine,"  and  may  the 
venison  dinner  be  held  year  in  year  out,  with  no  such 
fatal  interruption  as  broke  in,  some  five  years  since, 
upon  this  hearty  relic  of  a  merrier  and  a  younger 
England. 

FABLES  FOR  FABIANS. 
THE  TAME  TIGER. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Shawney-Stebb  were  an  amiable 
couple  of  universal  philanthropists  and  un- 
bounded love.  They  believed  in  the  perfectibility  not 
only  of  mankind,  but  of  all  creation,  and  they  owed 
allegiance  not  merely  to  Europe,  but  the  world.  They 
held  it  their  sacred  duty  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every 
country  but  their  own,  and  always  to  flout  experience 
and  favour  experiment.  Indeed,  they  were  the  founders 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Codfish, 
and 'the  prime  propagandists  of  "Votes  for  Vegeta- 
bles." They  had  no  sentiment  about  these  things,  only 
principles  based  on  statistics,  and  they  brought  up  their 
three  children — Shelley,  Primula,  and  Plato — on  a 
voluntary  system  of  eugenics  and  Esperanto.  One  day, 
as,  a  protest  against  militarism  (which  they  abhorred  as 
much  as  business),  they  adopted  a  baby  tiger — a  dear 
little  kittenish  thing,  whom  they  nicknamed  Libby — the 
short  both  for  Libya  and  Liberalism.  How  different 
was  Libby 's  lot  from  its  enslaved  brethren  at  the  Zoo, 
or  its  persecuted  kindred  in  Libya  !  It  was  petted — 
even  adored — and  readily  responded  to  kindness  and 
education.  It  had  only  to  purr  and  be  understood  at 
once.  Whatever  it  wanted,  it  got,  and  often  enough 
Shelley,  Primula  and  Plato  went  on  short  commons 
that  Libby  might  grow  fat  and  fractious.  But  they  did 
not  mind  these  pleasing  lessons  in  altruism.  On  the 
contrary,  they  derived  satisfaction  from  feeling  that 
they  were  thus  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Piety.  For  a 
long,  time  Libby  never  showed  its  claws,  and  was  an 
example  even  to  the  Shawney-Stebbs  in  doing  exactly 
what  it  liked  without  regard  to  any  of  the  neighbours. 
But  gradually  it  began  to  be  a  trifle  overbearing,  and 
once  or  twice  even  to  show  signs  of  a  militarist  spirit ; 
what  began  in  sulks  almost  threatened  to  end  in  blows. 
A  few  reproofs,  however  (in  the  best  Esperanto)  and  a 
diet  of  milk  and  nuts,  seemed  to  work  wonders,  and  for 
some  time  its  high  intelligence  proved  singularly  amen- 
able to  the  kindergarten  games  that  it  was  taught,  such 
as  learning  figures  from  pretty  little  unpaid  bills,  and 
music  from  the  then  existing  German  bands.  It  walked 
demurely  with  the  children  to  the  nearest  Socialist 
school,  and  even  wore  the  sweet  little  silk  sandals  which 
Primula  had  embroidered  in  imitation  of  her  own.  It 
was  taught  humanity  by  means  of  beautiful  dolls  repre- 
senting every  type  of  being,  animal  or  human.  Its 
favourite  among  these  was  one  of  a  nigger  in  chains, 
the  woolly  hair  of  which  it  would  tenderly  caress, 
while  it  would  nibble  at  the  fetters  till  tears  would  start 
from  Shelley's  eyes.  But  his  parents  rebuked  his  sen- 
sibility as  inhumanly  sentimental  and  warned  the  little 


tiger  never  to  weep,  but  to  remember  that  every  one  in 
this  downtrodden  world  was  equal,  not  from  pity  or 
forbearance,  but  through  right  and  the  picked  statistics 
which  proved  everything  by  exceptions.  One  Sunday, 
however,  Libby  was  seen  to  strike  the  negro-doll, 
though,  of  course,  this  was  only  its  play,  and  in  a  week 
or  so  he  absented  himself  for  a  whole  night,  returning 
with  an  almost  comp'etely  devoured  joint  of  meat.  The 
Shawney-Stebbs,  however,  would  not  punish  it  or  give- 
any  compensation  to  the  neighbour  which  it  had  rob- 
bed. They  relied  entirely  on  influence  and  atmosphere, 
imploring  it  to  lie  down  on  its  back  and  sing  "  Trust  " 
(in  Esperanto) — which  it  proceeded  to  do  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

But  after  this  episode  I  grieve  to  say  that  Libby 
rapidly  degenerated,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  its 
pranks  culminated  in  its  devouring  furiously — not,  as 
might  have  been  calculated,  the  tender  children,  but  the 
podgy  parents.    It  was  cremated  in  Golder's  Green. 

The  children  tried  very  hard  to  put  themselves  in  its 
place,  and,  schooled  in  economics, '  found  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  wearing  one  set  of  mourning  both  for  Libby 
and  their  parents. 

Moral. — All  tigers  are  equal. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THOMAS  HARDY. 

IT  is  difficult  to  bring  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Hardy* 
the  detached  judgment  which  true  criticism  requires. 
His  name,  in  an  age  of  lesser  men,  stands  so  high  as  a 
writer  of  prose  that  in  reading  his  verse  one  tends  to 
hear  echoes  from  '  Tess  of  the  D' Urbervilles  '  or 
'  Under  the  Greenwood  1  ree  '  and  to  be  deflected  from 
the  straight  path.  That  is  one  snare.  The  other  is 
even  more  insidious.  No  one  could  pretend  to  be 
attracted  by  Mr.  Hardy's  attitude.  His  bitterness,  the 
blight  which  he  casts  on  all  he  touches,  is  known. 
Romance  for  him  has  always  been  a  fancy  dress,  un- 
buttoned at  the  neck,  worn  by  a  squalid  wanton,  and 
behind  the  rosy  cheeks  and  lit  eyes  of  youth  he  has 
unswervingly  seen  the  eyeless  skull.  The  critic,  for  whom 
there  are  still  songs  in  the  world,  must  instinctively 
seek  to  quell  his  spasm  of  aversion  for  this  attitude, 
and,  being  human,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
go  too  far.  He  must  admit  that  there  is  both  sorrow 
and  deceit  in  the  world.  He  cannot  but  agree  that 
cheap  optimism  and  rose-spectacles  are  a  gross  offence 
against  art.  He  may,  therefore,  come  to  conclude  in 
his  own  despite  that  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  de- 
ceived neither  by  nature  nor  woman,  must  be  saluted 
for  that  reason  alone,  as  high  achievement.  And  when 
a  secret  voice  in  the  heart  cries,  "  But  this  isn't  poetry, 
this  stuff  that  tears,  and  soils  and  defiles,"  the  critic 
is  bound  to  be  on  his  guard  against  his  own  instinct. 
He  observes  that  all  the  living  poets  have  recently 
saluted  Mr.  Hardy's  birthday  by  presenting  him  with 
their  own  poems  as  a  burnt-offering  on  the  altar  of 
their  Muse.  "All  these,"  the  critic  must  reflect, 
"have  known  love  of  woman  and  of  life.  Yet  all 
these  join  to  crown  the  hater  of  both.  There  must," 
he  concludes,  "be  room  in  poetry  for  love  and  hate." 
And  one  more  voice  is  raised,  in  the  heart's  despite,  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  praise  that  must  sound  chill  in  the 
ears  of  the  old  Master,  for  whom  praise  like  blame  is 
a  shadow. 

These  are  the  difficulties  in  facing  Mr.  Hardy's 
poetry,  as  revealed  in  the  recently  published  volume, 
greater  in  bulk  than  the  whole  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
works.  None  the  less  an  attempt,  for  the  sake  of 
poetry,  which  is  greater  than  any  poet,  must  be  made 
to  get  at  what  appears  to  one  critic  to  be  the  truth. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  said  straight  out  that  in  our 
opinion,  whatever  else  Mr.  Hardy's  writing,  susceptible 
to  scansion,  is,  it  is  not  poetry.  It  is  not  poetry,  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  poetry  is  in  a  sort  illusion.  It  is 
the  perception  of  beauty,  as  it  may  be  the  shrine  and 
consecration  of  sorrow.  W  hen  the  world  falls  about 
our  ears,  when  civilization  is  a  name  given  to  race 
suicide,  poetry  does  not  set  about  imitating  the  noises 
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ol  failing  masonry,  nor  does  she  recite  the  happenings 
in  tiie  knacker's  yard.  She  does  not,  Jet  no  one  think 
it !  avert  Her  eyes,  nor  does  she  pretend  to  be  unaware 
ot  disaster.  the  contrary  is  truth.  She  faces,  indeed 
outfaces,  doom,  and  by  outfacing  the  enemy  defeats 
111m. 

Poetry,  in  a  word,  cannot  die.  "On  ne  passe  pas," 
she  cries  to  every  devil  that  assaults  and  strangles 
man's  heart.  And  they  do  not  pass,  but  Mr.  1  lardy, 
alas  !  is  ranged  on  the  side  oi  the  devils. 

But  aii  tins,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  is  at  best  un- 
supported assertion,  at  worst  the  abuse  of  the  romantic, 
wnose  ieeble  imaginings  have  suffered  exposure.  Will 
it  be  denied,  the  adversary  will  say,  that  there  are  in 
life  all  the  pains  that  Mr.  Hardy  relentlessly  reveals, 
and  is  a  foolish  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetry?  Love,  such  a  one  will  say,  is  shown  by 
painters  to  be  blind.  In  this  claim  poetry  should  be 
blind  and  deaf,  and  it  would  seem,  imbecile.  Or  again, 
it  might  be  argued  that  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  unchang- 
ing bitterness  has  the  quality  of  Nature  her- 
self. No  doubt  the  facile  romantic  sees  beauty  only  in 
a  snow-capped  Alp.  Let  him  go  closer,  and  he  will 
find  death,  cold  and  terror  in  every  form.  Hardy  faces 
the  facts,  and  in  facing  them  acquires  something  oi  the 
grandeur  of  a  peak  himself.  So  lofty  he  stands,  so 
bare,  neither  asking  forgiveness,  nor  giving  it.  in 
truth,  says  our  adversary,  this  is  the  old  struggle  be- 
tween the  realist  and  the  romanticist,  is  it  seriously 
supposed  that  in  1919  the  romanticist  has  any 
authority  left?  "  Look,"  says  our  adversary,  "  at 
Europe  ! " 

This  at  least  is  true  in  what  the  adversary  says,  that 
Mr.  Hardy  has  never  been  deceived  by  beauty,  or 
warmth,  or  hope,  or  happiness.  Take  almost  the  ear- 
liest poem  in  his  collected  works,  '  At  a  Bridal,'  written 
in  1866:— 

"When  you  paced  forth,  to  await  maternity, 
A  dream  of  other  offspring  held  my  mind 
Compounded  of  us  twain  as  love  designed ; 
Rare  forms  that  corporate  now  will  never  be. 
And  grieved  that  lives  so  matched  should  miscompose, 
Each  mourn  the  double-waste ;  and  question  dare 
To  the  Great  Dame  whence  incarnation  flows, 
Why  those  high-purposed  children  never  were. 
What  will  she  answer?    That  she  does  not  care, 
If  the  race  all  such  sovereign  types  unknows. " 
This  note,  so  warming,  so  appealing  in  the  heart  of 
youth,  does  not  lose  its  quality  with  the  years.    In  the 
'Satires  of  Circumstance,'  first  published  in  191 1,  is 
to  be  found  this  example  of  the  poet's  art  : — 

In  the  Cemetery. 

' '  You  see  those  mothers  squabbling  there  ? ' ' 

Remarks  the  man  of  the  cemetery. 

"One  says,  in  tears,  'Tis  mine  lies  here!' 

Another,  '  Nay,  mine,  you  Pharisee  !  ' 

Another,  '  How  dare  you  move  my  flowers 

And  put  your  own  on  this  grave  of  ours  ! ' 

But  all  the  children  were  laid  therein, 

At  different  times,  like  sprats  in  a  tin. 

And  then  the  main  drain  had  to  cross, 

And  we  moved  the  lot  some  nights  ago, 

And  packed  them  away  in  the  general  loss 

With  hundreds  more.     But  their  folks  don't  know, 

And  as  well  cry  over  a  new-laid  drain 

As  anything  else,  to  ease  your  pain." 

This  is  a  new  note  in  poetry.  The  other  singers, 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Keats — all  the  poor  romanticists 
— never  recognised  the  message  of  the  new-laid  drain. 

"But,"  says  the  adversary,  "these  things  happen. 
It's  true.  Hardy  has  dared  to  say  it,  and  poetry  is 
richer  and  stronger  for  his  courage."  Then  let  us 
make  a  confession  of  faith  in  answer,  thereby  no  doubt 
destroying  the  value  of  our  criticism  by  indicating  the 
springs  thai  move  us.  "These  things  do  not  happen. 
They  arc  not  true.  Facts  are  the  last  and  stupidest 
legend  of  all.  We  will  outdreatn  facts,  outmarch,  out- 
magic  them.  The  dreamer,  the  conqueror,  the  magi- 
cian are  the  true  voice  of  poetry." 

We  have  not  dared  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  not 


his  own  alarming  greatness.  lie  speaks  ol  lite  as 
Lucifer,  another  lailen  angel,  spoke  of  heaven,  Since 
he  cannot  have  lite,  as  the  otner  may  not  have  heaven, 
he  will  strip  it  to  rags.  But  file  deleats  one,  as 
heaven  the  other. 

And  let  us  add  this.  Realism  deleats  itsell  by  tear- 
ing dreams  to  tatters.  tie  who  describes  a  young 
beauty  at  a  ball  in  terms  oi  a  medical  student's  cata- 
logue of  the  bones  that  go  to  make  her  form  does  not 
give  us  the  young  beauty.  She  is  made  oi  bones,  it  is 
true,  hut  they  do  not  count.  She  is  made,  in  truth, 
ol  all  that  we  have  wished  for  in  youth  and  in  love, 
and  have  found  and  have  lost.  Poetry  hears  the  voice 
both  oi  attainment  and  loss.  Both  are  to  her  beautilul, 
and  both  sacred.  But  it  helps  neither  her  nor  the  world 
to  describe  in  details  the  decaying  mechanism  of  the 
vocal  cords  that  produce  both. 

W  e  are  aware  that  what  we  have  said  oi  Mr.  Hardy 
will  find  little  acceptance.  He  bulks  so  large  that  he 
may  patiently  abide  the  critic  yet  unborn,  indulgently 
passing  by  the  caprice  of  the  critic  oi  the  day.  But 
none  the  less  he  is  wrong.  He  has  been  guilty  of  the 
last,  the  unforgivable  sin  in  poetry  —  he  has  sinned 
against  love,  for  which  there  is  and  should  be  no  for- 
giveness. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PESSIMISTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  compares  the  present  state 
of  our  Public  Debt  with  that  of  past  periods,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  parallel  is  not  exact.  At  the  end 
of  the  French  wars  the  Industrial  System  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development.  It  seems  possible  that 
we  have  now  arrived  at  its  zenith. 

Meanwhile  the  land  does  not  produce  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  food;  our  iron  and  coal  reserves 
have  been  largely  drawn  on ;  our  workers  rebel  against 
output.  Yet  our  requirements  in  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials demand  a  greatly  increased  export  to  pay  for  what 
we  import.  If  we  have  less  to  sell  and  more  to  buy, 
our  debt  will  weigh  us  down  to  an  extent  it  did  not 
when  the  contrary  was  the  case. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  M.  Williams. 

Milford-on-Sea,  Hants, 
November  9,  1919. 

PREMIUM  BONDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Apart  from  increased  production,  which  is 
dillicult  to  get  when  we  read  of  miners  being  fined  £2 
for  going  to  sleep  during  working  hours  to  keep  the 
output  of  coal  down,  there  is  no  easier  or  better  way  of 
tapping  the  untold  wealth  of  the  working  classes  than 
by  Premium  Bonds.  As  the  bookies  are  the  only  people 
who  would  suffer,  Stiggins,  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
cocoa  line,  who  did  not  hesitate  in  the  past  to  take 
advantage  of  slave  labour  (though  their  little  game  is 
stopped  now)  need  not  hold  up  their  hands  on  behalf  of 
morality.  There  are  countless  taxi  drivers,  miners  and 
outside  porters,  etc.,  who  for  the  main  part,  apart  from 
smoking  and  drinking,  evade  all  taxes,  who  would 
bring  out  their  money  in  a  moment  for  Premium  Bonds. 
One  heard  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  when  the  Germans 
commenced  their  "  Scrap-of-Paper "  campaign  in 
August,  1914,  enlisted  to  help  his  country  immediately. 
When  by  the  orders  of  their  £i  ,000-a-year  leaders,  the 
railway  '  men  copied  the  same  "  Scrap-of-Paper  ' 
methods  by  striking  in  October,  1919,  once  more  he 
resolved  to  help  his  country.  Putting  on  his  shabbiest 
clothes  and  assuming  a  "School-Hoard  "  voice,  he 
passed  as  a  real  porter.  He  determined  to  give  all  his 
lips  to  Lord  Roberts'  Fund  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  so 
he  took  all  he  could.  Admiring  his  pluck,  and  thinking 
he  was  one  of  the  porters  who  would  not  break  his  word 
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by  the  orders  of  any  Trade  Union  aristocrat,  money 
was  pressed  upon  him  by  grateful  passengers,  and  he 
averaged  £1  7s.  a  day,  though  very  few  trains  were 
running;  so  over  and  above  their  normal  wages,  we 
may  reckon  that  the  ordinary  outside  porters  make  jQi 
a  day  at  least.  Far  more,  in  fact  almost  double,  the 
pay  of  the  average  curate  or  countless  clerks.  Apart 
from  the  miners  and  railway  men  themselves,  doubtless 
their  leaders  would  also  h  ave  a  "flutter,"  as  one  read 
quite  recently  of  a  Trade  Union  official  leaving 
^13,000;  so  agitation  is  not  a  bad  game.  One  does 
not  know  exactly,  till  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  come 
out,  how  many  tens  of  millions  the  country  has  lost  by 
the  "Scrap  of  Paper"  railway  strike;  but  if  we  only 
get  from  those  who  have  injured  the  community  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  wealth  that  otherwise  they  would  be 
squandering  on  racing,  cinemas,  or  football,  Premium 
Bonds  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  and  for 
those  who  are  unfairly  taxed  to  keep  it  up. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  the  present  time  the  chief  interest  of  the 
nation  seems  to  be  centred  on  the  excess  of  national 
expenditure  over  revenue,  and  on  the  various  sugges- 
tions made  to  reduce  this  excess. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  our  expenditure  and 
revenue  meet  :  namely,  reduction  of  spending  and  in- 
crease of  income.  The  latter  is  an  important  as  the 
former,  even  more  important,  if  it  can  be  obtained  not 
by  increased  taxation,  but  by  an  increase  of  wealth. 
The  most  promising  chance  for  this  lies  in  Tropical 
Africa.  Africa  has  tremendous  undeveloped  wealth, 
and  it  only  needs  capital  and  management  to  secure 
this.  If  we  give  this  essential  assistance,  we  shall  have 
every  right  to  share  in  the  resultant  wealth  :  this  is  not 
"  exploitation  "  in  its  bad  sense,  but  common  sense  and 
duty  combined.  A  friend  of  mine,  X,  who  held  a  big 
position  in  the  cotton  industry,  was  once  approached 
by  an  employee  Y,  who  had  invented  a  useful  device, 
but  had  not  the  means  to  turn  it  to  commercial  advan- 
tage. X  went  into  the  matter,  and  believed  in  its  possi- 
bilities :  he  put  capital  into  it,  patented  it,  and  "pushed" 
it  in  England:  he  visited  America  and  "pushed"  it 
there — and  he  shared  the  profits  with  Y.  In  this  way  Y 
gained  the  reward  of  his  invention,  and  X  the  reward 
of  his  assistance,  and  the  world  trained  by  the  adoption 
of  this  idea.  It  was  neither  exploitation,  nor  philan- 
thropy. 

Tropical  Africa  to-day  is  in  the  position  of  Y,  and 
Britain,  if  she  wishes,  can  take  the  role  of  X.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  expressed  his 
belief  in  this  principle  on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
centlv,  and  on  the  21st  October,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Corona  Club,  he  emphasised  the  fact  that  "  he 
would  always'  continue  to  get  all  the  money  he  could 
for  colonial  development."  Noiv,  not  in  spite  of,  but 
because  of,  our  financial  difficulties,  is  the  time  to  urge 
that  money  be  allotted  for  this  sound  investment — the 
development  of  tropical  Africa  :  the  assistance  of 
European  development  and  the  encouragement  of  native 
development.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  addressing  the 
African  Society  on  Tune  17th,  said,  "When  European 
effort  alone  ran  effect  its  object  it  should  be  heartily 
welcomed  and  encouraged,  but  where  you  find  any  in- 
du«trv  whirh  the  native,  under  wise  guidance  and  svm- 
pathetic  assistance,  can  develop  for  himself,  vou  should 
avoid  bringing  the  European  into  the  field  of  active 
competition  with  him."  The  two  will  not  clash;  they 
are  interdependent  and  will  help  each  other.  Bv  doing 
this  we  will  discharge  a  debt  to  Africa  and  will,  in  a 
•  -f-v  few  years,  fret  such  a  return  as  wtffl  mate- 
rially lighten  our  own  burden.  The  fact  that  we  will 
get  this  return  will  not  in  any  wav  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  help  which  we  will  be  giving  to  Africa  and 
to  the  African  natives. 

The  money  which  is  required  in  Central  Africa  spread 
over  a  period  of  about  ten  years  would  not  be  a  great 
addition  to  our  present  expenditure — say  thirty  millions 


sterling— ^3,000,000  a  year — and  the  just  return  which 
we  could  claim  for  our  share  in  this  development  would 
be  extraordinary.  The  money  is  needed  primarily  for 
three  things  :  good  management,  improved  transport, 
and  sound  technical  and  industrial  education  for  the 
natives.  As  regards  the  last,  which  alone  may  need 
some  explanation  to  the  English  reader,  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford  said  recently: — "The  development  of  the 
people  ...  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  education  we  may  be  able  to  place  within  their 
reach,"  and  another  famous  African  administrator,  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  has  said  truly  (October  nth)  that 
"  the  Government  should  accept  its  full  responsibi'ity, 
and  not  leave  it  entirely  to  the  missionaries  to  look  after 
education."  The  kind  of  education  necessary  needs  a 
good  deal  of  expensive  plant  and  a  first-class  staff. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  can  get  this 
money  now,  he  will  earn  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  Africa,  or  he  will  be  the  means  of  lightening  our  fi- 
nancial burden  at  a  very  small  initial  cost,  and  he  will 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  prosperous  typical  Africa.  All 
that  need  be  done  besides  obtaining  the  grant  is  to  ap- 
point a  competent  commission  to  visit  the  Protectorates 
and  to  enquire  into  the  best  possible  means  of  spending 
the  monev. 

This  letter  is  written  primarily  to  suggest  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  helping  Britain  to  make  "both  ends 
meet,"  but  I  would  like  also  to  urge  briefly  our  duty 
to  Africa,  which,  luckily,  coincides  with  our  duty  to 
our  ow  n  country.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of 
England  being  a  trustee  as  regards  her  African  Empire. 
This  means  that  we  are  all  individually  trustees  :  fur- 
ther, it  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  have  trustees  without 
beneficiaries — and  they  are  the  African  natives.  Can 
they  really  be  called  beneficiaries?  A  good  deal  has 
been  written  lately  about  slavery  in  the  late  German 
protectorates  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Can  we 
claim  to  have  abolished  slavery  in  our  own  protec- 
torates until  we  give  the  African  natives  citizenship? 
I  do  not  mean  a  vote  or  its  equivalent,  but  the  chance  of 
progress  by  sound  education — education  which  will  help 
them  to  develop  their  land  and  improve  their  condition 
— to  which  must  be  added  improved  transport  (market 
facilities)  and  more  skilled  guidance.  We  are  going 
to  improve  conditions  at  home,  the  electorate  will  insist 
upon  it :  can  we  call  ourselves  trustees  and  deny  a 
measure  of  improvement  to  our  fellow  citizens — our 
beneficiaries — in  Africa?  If  an  individual  had  the 
spending  of  some  money  on  the  education,  housing, 
clothing  and  feeding  of  his  own  children,  and  of  a  child 
for  whom  he  was  trustee  and  were  to  spend  it  all  on  his 
own  children,  leaving  the  other  child  destitute,  we 
should  be  righteously  indignant.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  the  nation  seems  to  be  contemplating  with  the 
African  natives  for  whom  it  glibly  calls  itself  Trustee. 

Were  there  not  the  certainty  of  a  great  reward  for 
ourselves,  this  might  be  excused,  "  Charity  begins  at 
home"  (though  it  is  not  "charity"),  provided  we 
dropped  the  pharisaical  talk  of  "a  trust"  in  Africa. 
But  as  things  stand,  there  is  no  excuse.  Luckily  for 
us,  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  duty  to  Africa  are  one  ; 
and  the  fact  that  we  shall  profit,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
it  so  much,  by  doing  right  should  surely  not  deter  us 
from  doing  our  duty  to  Africa. 

If  the  Government  be  wise,  it  will  insist  on  this  in- 
vestment, which  is  as  sound  financially  as  it  is  morally; 
for  a  sound  investment  that  will  bear  exceptional  inter- 
est in  a  few  years'  time  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  mak- 
ing our  income  adequate  for  our  expenditure. 

T  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Africanus. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  C.  O. 's  letter  dealing  with 
the  suggested  partition  of  England,  T  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  father  of  this  scheme  is  probablv  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  for  some  time  ago  he  made  that  suggestion 
as  part  of  a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem. 

It  comes  to  this,  that,  because  Ireland  cannot  aeree 
as  to  what  it  is  she  really  wants,  England  and  Scotland 
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are  to  be  partitioned  ;  for  Scotland  also  comes  into  this 
proposal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  suggested  that  the  High- 
lands should  be  divided  from  the  Lowlands. 

1  trust  that  public  opinion  will  show  that  this  scheme 
is  not  desirable. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

C.  L.  Hai.es. 

ia,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  E.C.4. 

"FIXITY  OF  TENURE." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  landowners  of  this  country  are,  surely, 
the  most  unfortunate  set  of  people  who  ever  existed, 
for  while  they  have  suffered  more  in  purse  and  person 
by  the  war  than  any  other  class,  they  are  now  marked 
out  by  certain  politicians  for  spoliation,  simply  because 
their  votes  are  so  few  and  their  influence  so  little  that 
they  are  an  easy  prey.  It  is  true  that  some  kind  things 
are  being  said  about  them  by  those  who  were  formerly 
their  bitterest  critics,  but  "  fine  words  butter  no  par- 
snips," and  generosity  in  speech  is  but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  justice  in  deed. 

Apart  altogether  from  war  taxation  the  landowner 
pockets  to-day  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  he  received 
before  the  war.  The  allowance  for  repairs — one-eighth 
off  farms  and  one-sixth  off  cottages,  shops  and  houses 
— was  insufficient  even  before  the  war,  and  to-day  it  is 
ludicrously  inadequate.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  up- 
keep has  trebled,  and  on  many  estates  absorbs  three- 
eighths  of  the  gross  rental,  while  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  rural  cottages  which  do>  not  yield  the  owner  a 
penny,  so  that,  in  regard  to  them,  he  pays  inco'me-tax, 
super-tax  and  rates  on  an  income  which  does  not  exist. 
I  have  one  hundred  cottages  of  this  sort  in  Suffolk 
which  are  financially  a  constant  drain,  but  the  drain 
has  to  be  endured,  since  they  form  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  estate.  I  have,  indeed,  considered  the  question 
of  giving  them  to  the  occupying  labourers,  but  the 
latter  would  probably  job  them  away  to  week-enders 
or  folks  of  that  sort,  and  then  our  dramatic  dailies 
would  get  up  a  cry  of  "  The  labourer  driven  from  the 
land. " 

Where  the  land  is  subject  to  tithe,  the  landlord  is  in 
even  worse  case  since  tithe  has  risen  nearly  50  per  cent., 
and  many  tithe-paying  owners  do  not,  apart  from  taxa- 
tion, now  pocket  more  than  half  of  their  nominal  in- 
come. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  like 
Oallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  and  demands 
6s.  in  the  jf.\  Income-Tax  and  2s.  or  3s.  Super-Tax 
from  these  "idle  rich,"  some  of  whom  now  find  that 
the  reward  for  all  their  fervent  patriotism  is  simply 
bankruptcy.  In  fairness  one  ought  to  point  out  that 
farm  rents  have  risen  slightly  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  but  taking  the  countrv  throughout  the  rise  is 
probablv  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  which  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  insurance  and 
estate  management. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  English  landlords  are  in  such 
evil  case,  then  they  had  better  get  out.  This  is  pos- 
sibly true,  but  in  the  name  of  justice  pay  them  a  market 
price  for  their  property,  and  bid  them  besfone — do  not 
try  to  "wangle"  them  out  by  reducing  through  legis- 
lation the  value  of  their  property  with  a  view  to  a 
forced  sale  later  on. 

Fixity  of  tenure  would  reduce  the  value  of  landed 
property  by  one-third,  for  it  means  dual  ownership,  and 
dual  ownership  always  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  politi- 
callv  predominant  partner.  Under  existing  conditions 
the  temptation  to  eat  out  the  nominal  owner  by  ever- 
increasing  demands  would  be  very  great,  since  every- 
thing1 gained  by  the  tenant  from  the  landlord  would  be 
regarded  bv  the  Labour  leaders  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
creasing their  demands  upon  the  farmer  and  exacting 
higher  wages.  This  view  has  alreaflv  been  instilled 
into  the  farm  worker's  mind.  Quite  lately  a  well- 
known  Socialist  peeress,  having  sold  several  farms  to 
tenants,  called  a  meeting  (d  labourers,  and  pointed  out 
that  since  these  farmer*  had  bought  (heir  farms  cheaply 

as  she  thought'    thev  could  well  afford  to  £jive  higher 

waives  to  their  employees-  Let  there  be  no  mistake  on 
this  point — whatever  the  farmer  gets  out  of  the  land- 


lord, the  labourer  will,  sooner  or  later,  get  out  of  him, 
and  his  (the  tenant's)  only  resource  will  be  to  have  an- 
other nibble  at  the  landlord.  This  might  suit  a  few  un- 
scrupulous tenants,  but  it  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  bought  their  holdings. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Labour  Un  ions  is  that  a  rise  any- 
where involves  a  rise  everywhere,  and  the  new  yeomen 
farmers  with  money  borrowed  at  5^  per  cent,  or  6  per 
cent,  certainly  do  not  want,  and  in  many  cases  cannot 
afford,  a  further  increase  in  the  wage  bill. 

The  extreme  Trade  Unionists,  who  are  to-day  the 
driving  force  in  the  movement,  are,  as  they  openly 
avow,  out  for  Nationalisation  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
capitalist  farmer  is  just  as  hateful  to  them  as  is  the 
capitalist  landlord.  If  fixity  of  tenure  were  given  to 
the  farmer,  his  employees  would  certainly  demand  it 
for  themselves  by  refusing  to  leave  "tied"  cottages 
in  case  of  dismissal,  claiming  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Agriculturists  are  every- 
where being  denounced  as  "profiteers" — mostly  by 
people  who  know  nothing  about  farming — and  if  it 
came  to  a  question  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
labourer  would  be  very  apt  to  take  sides  with  the 
former. 

Burke  said  many  years  ago'  that  "the  more  and  the 
less  are  treason  against  property,"  meaning  that  if  you 
set  artificial  limits  to  the  amount  which  a  man  may 
have,  these  limits  will  be  perpetually  altered,  until 
finally  the  very  idea  of  private  property  disappears. 
Farmers  will  be  well  advised  if  they  bear  this  saying  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  they  may  one  day 
become  owners  themselves,  whenever  they  are  tempted 
by  politicians  to  take  something  from  a  richer  class  for 
their  own — presumed — benefit. 

Under  fixity  of  tenure  landlords  would  at  once  cease 
to  spend  money  on  improvements,  for  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  invest  capital  in  property 
over  which  they  had  ceased  to'  have  more  than  a  most 
limited  control,  and  the  temptation  would  be  for  them 
to  treat  their  estates  as  business  investments,  the  divi- 
dends from  which  should  be  paid  fully  and  punctually 
as  due.  All  this  would  cause  friction  and  bad  feeling 
between  owner  and  occupier — just  as  the  Corn  Produc- 
tion Act  has  caused  bad  blood  and  hostility  between 
farmer  and  labourer — and  surely  we  have  class  bitter- 
ness enough  already  without  increasing  it.  Moreover, 
from  the  purely  business  standpoint  even  such  improve- 
ments as  planting  would  be  unwise,  and  this  means  a 
cessation  of  planting  and  serious  loss  to  the  country  at 
large. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds, 

10th  November,  1919. 

JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Before  receiving  your  issue  of  4th 
October  I  was  in  hopes  we  were  done  with  the  cheap 
rattle  of  Mr.  Edward  I.  Wade  of  Chicago,  but  I  was 
hastv  ;  I  should  have  reminded  mvself  that  Chicago  is 
known  as  the  "  Windy  City."  But  even  so,  for  one 
who  so  hates  everything  English,  Mr.  Wade  uses  far 
too  much  of  it— -or  rather  misuses  it,  for  his  grammar 
is  palpably  at  fault.  German  or  Erse  would  be  a  more 
proper  medium  for  his  utterances.  To  Americans  of 
thought  and  perspective  such  vapourings  as  his  are 
more  disgusting  than  to  Englishmen  even,  because  he 
is  a  type  of  undesirable  eiti/en  who  claims  to  he  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  million  people 
dwelling  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  truth  is  that  instead  of  speaking  for  the  average 
American,  he  speaks  for  only  a  pronounced  element. 

There  are  others,  and  in  "icater  numbers  than  he  has 
anv  dream  of,  who,  while  gratified  that  the  United 
States  did  take  a  part  in  the  war,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  verv  tardy  part,  and  that  she  had  handed 
her,  free  of  cost,  all  the  practical  wisdom  which  her 
allies  had  gained  from  lessons  of  incalculable  price  and 
value  during  the  three  firsl  and  most  terrible  quarters 
of  the  war  period.     In   suite  of  such  as  Mr.  Wade, 
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there  are  Americans  who  regret  that  the  vulgar  claims 
of  the  blatant  portion  of  our  population  ignore  the 
supreme  effect  of  the  British  Navy  on  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  of  the  nations.  And  there  are  Americans 
who  do  not  blink  the  fact  that  the  Germany  of  1918 
was  not  the  same  foe  that  met  the  unprepared  allies  in 
1914,  and  that  by  the  time  the  American  Army,  regi- 
mented from  the  pink  of  fresh  physical  manhood, 
arrived  at  the  front,  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  fight- 
ing blood  of  France  and  England  had  been  spent  in 
thwarting  German  lust  of  conquest. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  unthinking  variety  of  American 
to  reason  after  the  following  false  analogy  : — Great 
Briain  and  her  allies  tried  to  lift  a  weight  from  the 
earth.  They  strained  to  their  limit  for  some  forty-six 
months  without  accomplishment.  Then  along  came 
America,  put  her  hands  to  the  weight,  and,  because  of 
her  superiority  in  evervthing  under  heaven,  did  the 
trick  with  comparative  ease  in  five  months,  while  her 
spent  allies  looked  on. 

But  very  far  from  all  Americans  are  self-fooled  into 
thinking  we  did  it  all.  Those  who  have  no  delusions 
resent  overcredit  to  themselves  as  cordially  as  they 
would  undercredit.  More  than  this,  they  know  that  the 
hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  amity  and  co-operation 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  they  deprecate 
with  particular  ardour  any  cvnical  efforts  directed  to 
prevent  a  eenerous  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Wade  says  he  twice  voted  for  Wilson  and  now 
opposes  him  because  the  President  sponsored  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  Mr.  Wade  is  surely  unaware 
that  the  Wade-type  of  American  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  to  some  who  never  voted  for 
Wilson  for  going  over  to  the  Wilson  camp. 
Yours,  with  high  regard, 

Martin  M.  Post. 

5,  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
27th  October,  1919. 

[The  relations  between  England  and  America  are  of 
perennial  interest.  But  Mr.  Wade's  point  of  view  has 
now  been  sufficiently  dealt  with. — Ed.  5. J?.] 

PAPAL  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  letter  of  Poh'tician  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1  st  puts  the  true  facts  of  the  Irish  Question  in  a 
nutshell.  Nothing  could  be  more  true.  But  he  does 
not  carry  his  case  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  de- 
duction is  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Acts,  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  Ireland,  ought  to  be  repealed.  An 
ignorant  peasantry,  led  by  a  priesthood  which  is  the 
catspaw  of  a  hostile  power,  is  totally  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  franchise.  Ireland,  French  Canada, 
and  Australia  all  bear  witness  to  the  same  truth  that 
the  Vatican  makes  the  priests  the  agents  in  further- 
ance of  its  attacks  on  the  Protestant  British  Empire. 
Until  this  fact  is  recognised  by  the  Government  it  is 
hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  to  solve  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cato. 

gth  November,  1919. 

FEMINISM    AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — While  expressing  mv  agreement  with  your 
point  of  view  in  "A  Political  Experiment,"  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  permit  me  to  point  out  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  both  that  the  crux  of  the  move- 
ment generally  ca'led  "  Modern  Feminism  "  seems  to 
be  still  in  the  background,  and  that,  as  everyone 
knows,  it  is  exactly  what  would  arise  from  any  other 
political  matter,  namely,  the  rights  of  inheritance  as 
regards  claims  to  citizenship,  legal  protection,  pro- 
perty, etc.  By  granting  women  the  vote,  right  to  be 
justices  of  the  peace,  etc.,  without  including  equality 
in  matters  of  inheritance,  makes  it  possible  for  them 


to  feel  disillusioned.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
reason  why  all  sincere  opponents  of  "  Modern  Femin- 
ism "  have  been  against  it.  Therefore  the  question 
that  should  be  asked  of  every  woman  who  desires  to  be 
elected  to  any  public  office  is  this  :  "  Since  you  are  a 
woman,  do  you  intend  to  make  this  point  your  chief 
care,  namely,  that  the  children  of  a  British  woman, 
regardless  of  the  original  nationality  of  her  husband, 
shall  have  the  same  claims  to  citizenship,  legal  protec- 
tion, property,  etc., 'as  belong  to  those  of  a  British 
man,  regardless  of  the  original  nationality  of  his 
wife?  " 

I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  von.  Dembinska. 
94,  Barrowgate  Road,  Chiswick. 
November  1 1  th. 

[So  far  as  we  understand  the  above,  our  correspon- 
dent's point  seems  to  be  that  the  children's  nationality 
should  be  that  of  the  mother  rather  than  that  of  the 
father.  Is  this  contention  based  on  the  saying-  that 
maternity  is  always  a  matter  of  fact,  while  paternity 
is  often  a  matter  of  opinion? — Ed.  S.R.] 

SPIRITUALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  discussion  held  at  the 
Leicester  Congress  re  "Spiritualism  and  Insanity," 
may  I  submit  to  you  the  following  theory  of  a  border- 
land mental  patient? 

The  superstition  that  all  lunatics  are  possessed  by 
evil  spirits  is  as  misleading  as  it  should  be  obsolete. 

The  soul  or  "  overmind  "  is  undergoing  a  process  of 
detachment  from  the  body,  and  the  "  undermind," 
which  controls  all  bodily  functions,  is  stationary  and  re- 
mains with  the  body,  and,  being  inanimate,  ultimately 
dies  with  it. 

The  soul  is  in  command  of  the  "  undermind  "  during 
sanity  and  controls  it,  much  as  a  mechanic  his  machine, 
a  metaphor  that  would  be  truer,  if  one  could  imagine 
the  machine  to  be  both  perpetual  and  automatic. 

In  insanity  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  more  or  less  in- 
termittently, and  this  dissolution,  whether  sudden  or 
gradual,  means  mental  anguish  to  the  soul. 

In  the  intermediate  stages  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  the  body,  as  of  a  great  and  offensive  encumbrance, 
hence  the  occurrence  of  suicidal  mania.  He  is  also 
overwhelmed  by  apprehension  as  to  his  approaching 
condition.  Ultimately  the  body  appears  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  spiritual  experiences  to  occupy  the  soul.  A 
state  of  apathy  overcomes  the  body,  which  appears  to 
be  left  more  and  more  to  the  control  of  the  "  under- 
mind," a  force  which  works  by  instinct  and  habit,  with- 
out intellect,  and  which  is  comparable  more  to  the  in- 
stinct of  a  plant,  than  even  that  of  an  animal,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  is  susceptibility  to  pain  and  social 
influence. 

This  force  gropes  blindly  after  all  functional  require- 
ments in  its  effort  for  self-preservation.  The  medicai 
profession  does  not  deny  the  humanity  of  the  letha' 
chamber  for  incurable  animals,  but  still  persists  in  the 
maintenance  of  chronic  lunatics,  whom  it  consigns  to  a 
living  death  of  unspeakable  degradation. 

There  is  no  justification  in  the  inhumanity  of  hand- 
ling them,  even  so,  unscientifically  and  by  unskilled 
hands. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  F.  Bishop. 

TREES  IN  THE  ROADS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  the  reconstruction   and  forming    of  new 
roads,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  where  it  is  possible,  in  all 
the  large  cities  and  towns,  trees  will  be  planted  each 
side  of  the  road. 

It  will  help  greatly  to  beautify  all  such  cities  and 
towns,  and  be  most  refreshing  to  multitudes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur  Meachen. 

Norwich. 
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REVIEWS 

PTE.  STEPHEN  GRAHAM. 

A     Private   in   the   Guards.      By  Stephen  Graham. 
Macmillan.     10s.  net. 

MR.  STEPHEN  GRAHAM  has  rubbed  shoulders 
in  his  time  with  Russian  pilgrims,  Russian 
tramps,  poor  emigrants  to  America  and  human  flotsam 
and  jetsam  generally,  and  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  him- 
self. He  became  a  private  in  the  Guards,  and  found 
that  his  surroundings  were  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
genial. The  contradiction  can  be  easily  explained. 
Though  Tommy  is  much  cleaner  than  the  mujik,  he 
swears  and  indulges  in  obscenity,  whereas  the  Russian 
peasant  is,  or  used  to  be,  pious.  Comrades  who  use 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  expletive  and  ornament  of  conversa- 
tion must  have  grated  on  an  intellectual  who,  when  off 
duty  at  Wellington  barracks,  went  to  preach  at  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell's  church.  Mr.  Graham  only  met  one 
man  who  knew  Gray's  '  Elegy  ';  three  who  had  heard 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  one  of  whom  thought  that  he 
wrote  for  John  Bull  [Mr.  A.  G.  Hales?]  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  name  was  more  familiar,  his  plays 
were  unread  and  his  statue  was  supposed  to  stand 
"somewhere  in  the  West  End."  Give  Tommy  Miss 
Florence  Warden,  Mr.  Charles  Garvice,  '  The  Temp- 
tress,' and  'Red  Rube's  Revenge.'  All  this  saddened 
Mr.  Graham,  and  he  sighed  for  an  army  which  was 
more  of  a  continuation  school. 

But  Mr.  Graham's  chief  grievance  was  evidently  the 
sense  of  constraint,  the  necessity  of  having  to  do  one 
grimy  thing  at  one  time,  another  at  another.  When  he 
got  out  of  khaki  and  sat  in  his  own  arm-chair,  he  could 
not  "  wash  the  army  out  of  his  soul. "  Yet  his  opening 
sentence  runs:  "The  sterner  the  discipline  the  better 
the  soldier,  the  better  the  army."  The  fact  is  that 
military  service  is  not  meant  for  intellectuals  any  more 
than  Eton  was  instituted  solely  for  Shelleys  and  Swin- 
burnes.  We  admit  that  many  things  might  be  other 
than  they  are ;  that  little  real  purpose  is  served  by  a 
sergeant's  address  beginning,  "Who  the  hell  is  this 
man?  Where  did  this  new  recruit  spring  from?  Take 
him  away  and  drown  him  !"  It  is  also  true  that 
punishments  can  frequently  be  squared  by  those  who 
know  how  to  "swing  the  lead";  while  thoroughly 
stupid  fellows  like  Mr.  Graham's  Songster  have  extra 
pack  drills  heaped  on  them  until  life  ceases  to  be  worth 
living.  But  then  sergeants  have  to  deal  with  some 
pretty  tough  cases,  and  in  the  late  war  the  training  of 
months  had  to  be  compressed  into*  weeks.  When  Mr. 
Graham  complained  to  his  chums  that  Songster  was 
misunderstood,  because  the  sergeants  treated  him  like 
dirt,  there  came  the  unanswerable  reply,  "But  in  the 
army  he  is  just  dirt."  We  may  add  that  discipline,  as 
they  call  it,  is  generally  given  out  to  be  harder  in  the 
Guards  and  the  Navy,  where  petty  officers  are  well 
matched  with  sergeants  in  the  floridity  of  their  lan- 
guage, than  elsewhere.  We  have  talked  with  many 
professional  men,  not  intellectuals,  who  have  passed 
through  the  ranks,  and  they  have  invariably  told  us 
that  if  a  recruit  met  with  a  straight  face  the  invariable 
retort  to  the  inquiry  as  to  his  position  in  civil  life,  "A 
pretty  bloody  lawyer  (or  engineer)  vou  were,  I'll  bet  !" 
the  offence  was  never  repeated.  If  he  "got  the  wind 
up,"  he  suffered  accordingly. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Graham  had 
passed  through  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  'seven- 
ties, or  one  of  the  West  Country  private  schools,  where 
you  were  caned  whether  you  knew  your  lesson  or 
didn't,  he  would  look  back  upon  his  experiences  in  the 
ranks  with  a  larger  measure  of  philosophy.  We  hasten 
to  add  that,  when  he  is  not  washing  the  army  out  of 
his  soul,  and  describes  military  service  as  he  saw  it, 
he  writes  uncommonly  well.  He  draws  an  effective 
contrast  between  the  grinding  discipline  of  "  Little 
Sparta"  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  Wellington 
barracks.  We  are  told  what  it  is  like  to  "mount  Buck" 
or  go  on  Royal  guard.     The  relations  between  Tommy 


and  his  servant-girl  sweetheart  are  candidly  exposed. 
"I  must  see  her  to-night,"  he  would  say;  "it's  her 
pay-day."  Porthos  and  Aramis,  it  will  be  remembered, 
used  to  levy  contributions  from  their  mistresses.  There 
was  little  enthusiasm  in  the  Guardsmen  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war  when  they  had  to  proceed  overseas. 
"Are  you  for  it?  "  was  the  whisper,  and  if  yo'iir  name 
was  not  on  the  list,  you  did  not  disguise  your  relief. 
Mr.  Graham  saw  but  little  actual  fighting,  since  the 
March  push  was  over  when  he  went  across,  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat.  But  he  brings  the  devastated 
area  vividly  before  his  readers'  eyes,  with  its  poignant 
unlikeness  to  unruined  Germany.  His  dance  with  the 
Belgian  children  at  Marchiennes  is  charmingly  done. 

The  war  has  been  treated  far  too  much  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  "going  over  the  top,"  and  "giving  'em 
hell";  a  prolonged  bean-feast,  in  fact,  punctuated  with 
high  explosives.  For  that  matter  we  have  met  Tom- 
mies with  wound-stripes  who  ignored  the  trenches  in 
conversation,  but  chatted  endlessly  about  cup-ties 
which  an  ex-'Spurs  goalkeeper  helped  their  battalion  to 
win.  But  Mr.  Graham  brings  out  with  happy  fidelity 
the  pain  of  long  marches  with  aching  back,  the  stink  of 
dead  horses  and  the  lingering  fumes  of  gas.  He  gives 
a  masterly  account,  a  little  overstrained,  perhaps,  of 
the  shooting  of  a  soldier  for  cowardice,  and  what  they 
all  felt  about  it.  He  by  no  means  ignores  the  rifling  of 
bodies,  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  by  seekers  after  con- 
sidered trifles.  Here  is  an  illuminating  dialogue  :  the 
corpse  of  Mr.  B — —  is  brought  in,  and  two  sergeants, 
after  discussing  whether  it  should  be  relieved  of  its 

boots — "A    waste,  and  a  waste  to  the  country, 

too  " — explain  their  feelings.  One  is  sorry,  the  other 
is  not  :  "  It's  come  to  him  as  it's  got  to  come  to  all." 
Mr.  Graham's  searching  insight  into  war's  relations  is 
the  more  telling  because  he  relieves  it  with  Tommy's 
slang  and  Tommy's  French.  "Tout  de  suite  and  the 
touter  the  sweeter"  is  truly  admirable.. 

SCOTTISH  HISTORY  AND  MYSTERY. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Ruthvens  and  other  Stories.  By 
William  Roughead.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Green  and 
Sons.    25s.  net. 

WE  note,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  an  adver- 
tisement at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Roughead's 
book  :  '  In  Preparation,  Burke  and  Hare,'  which  means 
that  another  "  notable  trial  "  is  coming  out,  in  the 
series  to  which  Mr.  Roughead  has  already  contributed 
'Deacon  Brodie,'  'Dr.  Pritchard,'  'Mrs.  M'Lachlan,' 
and  other  subjects.  Scotch  crime  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  present  volume  consists  of  shorter  studies  reprinted 
from  the  Juridical  Review,  with  one  added  from  the 
Scottish  Historical .  There  is  no  want  of  variety.  The 
Gowrie  Mystery,  the  Yelverton  Case,  the  character  of 
Lord  Braxfield,  the  murder  of  Begbie,  the  Bank  Porter  : 
these  are  specimens.  The  book  begins  and  takes  Un- 
title from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  :  that  is  the  riddle  of 
the  Ruthvens.  An  impossib'e  thing  to  review;  tor 
though  the  old  Scottish  lady  said  it  would  be  agreeable 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  learn  all  about  the  Gowrie 
Case,  still  the  elucidation  will  be  wasted  on  many  who 
have  failed  to  keep  the  existing  evidence  clear  in  their 
minds.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Andrew  Lang's  detec- 
tive stories;  Mr.  Roughead's  shorter  version  tells 
strongly  against  King  James  VI.,  but  leaves  much  over 
to  wait  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  would  take  as  many 
pages  as  his  own  to  deal  with  his  statement  in  anv 
effective  wav.  We  want  to  know  why  the  Master  of 
Ruthven  appeared  at  Falkland  and  drew  the  King 
away  to  Gowrie  House  at  Perth,  if  there  was  not  a 
Gowrie  conspiracy  against  the  King  :  and  we  ask  leave 
to  chal'enge  Mr.  Roughead's  opinion  aoout  the  locked 
door  (or  doors,  according  to  lames's  story).  Where 
was  the  key?  asks  Mr.  Roughead  :  "  James  may  have 
locked  the  door  himself;  the  spring-lock  theory,  an 
ingenious  creation  of  Mr.  Lang's  fancv,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  evidence."     The  "spring-lock  theory"  is 

only  a  simple  natural  interpretation   of   the  original 
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words  "  chekit  to  "  :  if  a  door  "  checked  to  "  any  day 
in  Scotland,  it  would  be  understood  to  have  locked 
itself.  Let  the  author  make  the  experiment  with  his 
own  front  door;  e.g. ,  going  out  to  post  a  letter  at  mid- 
night, and  hearing  the  door  "  check  to,"  before  he 
remembers  that  he  has  left  his  "  check-key  "  behind 
him. 

'  The  Real  Braxfield,'  along  with  '  Braxfield  on  the 
Bench,'  a  later  essay,  puts  forward  a  new  view  of  the 
great  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  Mr.  Roughead's  volume 
reminds  us,  often,  of  Paget's  '  Paradoxes  and 
Puzzles  ";  and  as  that  acute  historian  added  to  his 
collection  of  old  crimes  a  study  of  whig  exaggerations 
in  Macaulay,  so  Mr.  Roughead  sets1  himself  to  correct 
the  similar,  though  much  slighter,  injustice  of  Henry 
Cockburn  towards  the  judge,  who  took  such  pleasure 
in  trying  Friends  of  the  People  for  sedition  :  Muir, 
Palmer,  McQueen  of  Braxfield,  Gerrald  and  Mar- 
garot.  In  '  The  Real  Braxfield  '  the  author  has  fresh 
evidence,  an  unpublished  MS.  memoir  by  Alexander 
Young,  Writer  to  the  Signet  (a  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  composed  in  1838,  when  the  author  was  near 
eighty. 

Impartially  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  apologist 
of  Braxfield  was  a  Whig,  and  that  he  was  provoked  to 
defend  the  tremendous  Judge  against  the  Tory  Lock- 
hart,  not  the  Whig  Cockburn.  More  particularly, 
Lockhart  in  his  'Life  of  Scott'  had  given  currency  to 
the  story  of  the  Judge's  remark  in  sentencing  his  old 
chess  companion  to  be  hanged  :  "That's  checkmate  for 
you,  Donald,  my  man  !  "  A  good  enough  sentence 
in  its  way  ;  only  it  was  not  pronounced  by  Braxfield 
Mr.  Young  was  in  court  at  Ayr,  and  heard  it;  the 
words  were  spoken  by  Lord  Karnes.  Of  course  they 
were;  a  philosopher's  joke.  One  might  have  guessed 
it.  Lord  Karnes,  author  of  '  Ten  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism '  accustomed  to  the  Finer  Shades,  did  his  best  to 
show  his  old  friend,  the  "  Pannel  "  (i.e.,  prisoner  at 
the  Bar)  that  there  was  no  real  ill  feeling.  Braxfield  we 
know  now  (though  we  know  now  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  a  reading  man)  could  never  have  risen  to  that 
degree  of  refinement.  Scott,  we  regret  to  think,  is  to 
blame ;  he  ought  never  to  have  told  that  story  of  Brax- 
field as  an  example  of  mere  callous  insensibility.  We 
are  now  happily  permitted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny,  that 
Braxfield  ever  played  chess;  while  the  record  of' Henry 
Home,  Lord  Karnes,  student  and  practitioner  of  rhe- 
toric, is  embellished  with  a  new  figure  of  speech. 

In  the  great  variety  of  this  collection  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  tastes,  and  we  confess  our  weariness 
of  witch  trials,  while  admitting  their  utility  as  exhi- 
bitions of  human  nature.  Pittenweem,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  held  the  same  belief  about  witches  as  the 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  now,  or  of  Thessaly  in  the 
days  of  the  Golden  Ass.  Why  should  witches  have 
been  so  important  in  the  countries  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  in  the  17th  Century?  For  the  stupid 
horrors  of  the  Scottish  witch  trials  are  only  equalled  in 
Lutheran  regions  about  the  same  time.  The  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  that  Holy  Scripture,  forbidding  a 
witch  to  live,  was  taken  by  the  victims  of  private 
judgment  as  authorising  their  hideous  pursuit.  From 
which  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  biography  of  Mure  of 
Auchindrayne  :  "  A  Richard  the  Third  in  private  life, 
is  Sir  Walter's  word  of  him."  Or  to  the  problem  of 
the  murder  of  Begbie,  which  also  has  a  word  of  Sir 
Walter  here  quoted  in  illustration  ;  one  of  his  jokes, 
confidential,  was  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in 
1827,  when  he  confessed  the  authorship  of  '  Waver- 
ley. '  He  passed  along  a  note  to  Patrick  (or  "Peter") 
Robertson:  "Confess  something,  too;  why  not  the 
murder  of  Begbie?  " 

But  this  notice  of  Mr.  Roughead  is  turning  into  mere 
repetition  of  his  stories;  and  what  else  can  one  do? 
One  must  not  stop,  however,  without  acknowledg- 
ment and  thanks  for  the  last  essay  in  trie  book,  which 
is  the  story  of  Robert  Fergusson,  the  young  Edin- 
burgh poet,  including  p'enty  of  quotations,  and  helping 
fas  Mr.  Roughead  indicates)  to  make  up  the  strange 
omission  of  the  poet's  name,  and  neglect  of  his 
valuable  evidence  by  "  Edinburgh's  Latest  Historian." 


MAX  REDUX. 

Seven  Men.     By  Max  Beerbohm.     Heinemann.  7s. 
net. 

(<TT  THAT'S  become  of  Waring?"  asked  Browning. 

VV  We  might  well  ask  the  same  question  of  our 
former  dramatic  critic,  who  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  that  world  where  he  was  once  so  well  known  and 
popular  a  personage.  This  little  book  is  a  pleasing 
reminder  that  he  not  only  lives  but  writes.  We  notice 
that  there  are  three  o<r  four  adjectives  which  are  applied 
by  the  critics  to  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  with  little  or  no 
variation.  They  are,  "delicate,"  "persuasive," 
"subtle,"  "gentle,"  and,  we  think,  "crystallising." 
We  shall  not  insult  one  of  our  cleverest  caricaturists 
and  satirists  by  borrowing  any  one  of  these  words  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  six  sketches  before  us.  We 
will  only  say  that  we  laughed  heartily  over  '  Hilary 
Maltby  and  Stephen  Braxton,'  an  admirable  skit  on  the 
vanity  and  rivalry  of  authors  ;  that  we  smiled  faintly 
over  '  Enoch  Soames,'  the  unsuccessful  poet  who  was 
claimed  by  the  devil,  and  over  'A.  V.  Laider,'  the 
lunatic  who  believed  in  palmistry  ;  that  '  James  Pethel  ' 
struck  us  as  an  inadequate  treatment  of  a  very  pregnant 
subject;  and  that,  frankly,  'Savonarola'  bored  us.  In 
writing  thus  of  an  old  member  of  our  staff,  who  used 
"to  kick  up  his  heels"  in  our  columns,  we  hasten  to 
add  that  a  faint  smile  is  often  a  greater  compliment 
than  a  hearty  laugh  —  especially  when  an  author  is 
delicate,  persuasive,  subtle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

CANADA  AGAIN. 

Canada:  The  Land  of  Opportunities.    By  F.  W.  Freir. 
A.  C.  Black.    3s.  6d.  net. 

IF  one  has  read  during  the  last  forty  years  practic- 
ally every  book  that  has  been  published  upon  con- 
temporary Canada — and  what  a  list  it  is  ! — the  time- 
honoured  claim  of  each  new  arrival  to  supply  a  much- 
needed  want   will  loom  large  in  the  retrospect. 

Mr.  Freir,  the  latest  adviser,  guide,  and  friend  of  the 
emigrant,  though  the  text,  he  admits,  is  on  pre-war 
data,  repeats  for  the  most  part  the  old,  old  tale  and  puts 
in  the  old,  old  claim.  We  qualify  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  as  hisi  concluding  chapters  relate  to  invest- 
ment in  mortgage  and  speculation  in  real  estate,  the 
true  source  of  most  of  the  fortunes  made  by  Canadians 
since  1900,  when  the  great  rush  of  immigration  got  into 
its  stride  and  make  the  financial  path  of  the  native  a 
comparatively  easy  one.  Agriculture  is  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  Dominion,  and  it  is  well  enough  under- 
stood out  there  that  it  is  not  the  tillers  of  the  soil  who 
have  reaped  the  chief  reward  of  that  sustained  energy 
of  which  they  are  the  chief  exponents.  It  is  candidates 
for  this  deserving  class  to  whom  the  author  particu- 
larly devotes  himself,  taking  them  by  the  hand  on 
board  ship  and  leading  them  step  by  step  per  rail  to_  the 
Pacific,  dropping  en  route  metaphorically  speaking, 
such  as  under  his  advice  select  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Ontario,  or  the  Prairies  as  their  goal.  The  journey  is 
enlivened  to  the  intending  emigrant,  though  not  much, 
we  fear,  to  the  general  reader,  by  a  topographical 
survey  of  Canada  with  an  eye  to  agriculture,  and  much 
good  advice  as  to  conduct  and  deportment  under  the 
withering  eye  of  his  future  Canadian  critics.  These 
platitudes,  in  almost  identical  phrase,  have  been  fami- 
liar for,  say,  half  a  century.  In  fact,  the  whole  story, 
with  the  railway  journeys,  the  elementary  novelties  and 
the  land  offices  has  been  told  a  hundred  times.  The 
Government  emigration  pamphlets,  written  mostly  by 
politicians  who  have  never  done  a  day's  work  on  a  farm 
in  their  lives,  contain  most  of  what  Mr.  Freir  has  to  tell 
us.  He,  too,  like  they,  burkes  the  issue  of  what  farm 
work  really  means  in  Canada  ;  and  this  is  what  makes 
the  narratives  of  actual  settlers  so  much  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Still  the  war  checked  the  flow  of 
emigration  literature,  and  the  old  facts  appearing  in 
new  covers  and  the  uninspired  but  impeccable  English 
will,  no  doubt,  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Freir  was  editor  for  some  years,  he  tells  us,  of 
a  London  monthly  The  Coloniser,  and  for  many  succes- 
sive  summers   personally  conducted   around  Canada 
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large  parties  of  The  Coloniser's  readers,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  services  as  a  cicerone  "  free  of  cost,"  many 
of  them  becoming  settlers.  Such  philanthropy  make's 
one  gasp  !  His  advice  to  all  his  followers  and  readers, 
other  than  lads,  is  to  buy  land  at  once,  "  putting  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  a  reputable  estate  agent,"  lest 
they  lose  the  rise  in  the  land  !  No  old-stagers  would 
endorse  such  a  course,  and  most  would  smile  at  the  rea- 
son given  for  it.  Moreover,  there  may  be  altruistic  es- 
tate agents  in  Canada,  but  we  never  met  one.  The  au- 
thor frankly  tells  his  lady  readers  that  they  will  have  no 
servants,  but  on  the  potential  tragedies  of  domesti : 
drudgery  on  a  prairie  farm  of  which  most  of  us  have 
seen  and  heard  more  than  enough,  he,  like  the  govern- 
ment pamphleteers,  is  discreetly  silent.  He  repeats, 
too,  the  old  tag  popular  with  emigration  promoters, 
but  quite  untrue,  that  Canadians  set  no  store  by  "  birth 
and  social  position,"  and  rate  the  rugged  product  of 
hard-earned  dollars  higher.  Don't  they  !  It  is  quite- 
evident  that  Mr.  Freir  has  never  spent  a  social  winter 
in  Toronto,  Montreal,  or  Ottawa,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  cities,  but  has  his  eye  only  on  the  plain  horny- 
handed  folk  who,  so  far  as  Canadians  go,  virtually 
monopolise  the  farming  districts — and  regard  the  gay 
and  social  world  generally  (in  which  they  do  not  count 
at  all,  though  they  contribute  so  much  to  its  affluence) 
with  a  slightly  jealous  and  disapproving  eye. 

These  books  seem  always  shy,  too,  of  recording  the 
simple  truism  that  the  educated  better  class  in  Canada 
never  dream,  or  have  dreamt,  of  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation. And,  if  they  did,  their  ladies  would  certainly 
refuse  to  marry  them.  For  the  one  sex  it  is  much  too 
slow  and  laborious  a  method  of  earning  a  living.  In 
short,  they  despise  it.  To  the  lady,  capable  housewife 
though  she  be,  farmhouse  drudgery  is  unthinkable,  and 
the  social  isolation  entailed  an  abomination.  Both  will 
rough  it  in  a  big  venture,  or  in  mounting  the  ladder  of 
some  profession  that  entails  such  banishment,  but  not 
for  the  scantily  rewarded  toil,  the  permanently  uncon- 
genial neighbourhood  of  a  150  acre  farm  in  Ontario,  or 
a  half  section  of  prairie  in  Saskatchewan  !  This  is  not 
snobbery,  it  is  mere  common  sense  from  their  point  of 
view. 

And  now  to  that  much  vexed  question  and  that  much 
boomed  industry — fruit  growing  in  British  Columbia — 
to  which  our  author  devotes  considerable  space.  He 
gives  a  good  deal  of  no-  doubt  sage  advice  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  land  and  the  planting  and  choice  of  trees.  But 
he  still  talks  of  what  "  may  be  done  "  as  they  talked 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  when  B.C.  fruit  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  writer  first  visited  the  fruit-growing 
region.  Nothing  is  said  of  what  has  been  done  in  all 
that  time,  which  is  not  Mr.  Freir's  fault,  for  in  the  way 
of  money-making  we  are  sure  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished !  Millions  of  trees— apples  particularly — 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  planted  since  those 
days  in  B.C.  Abundance  of  good  fruit  has  been  pro- 
duced. All  that  we  know.  We  also  know  that  mil- 
lions more  dollars  have  been  made  by  selling  and  re- 
selling fruit  land  at  constantly  inflating  prices,  till  it  is 
much  higher  than  good  fruit  land  in  Kent  or  Sussex, 
which  is  ridiculous.  Where  then  are  the  balance-sheets, 
where  the  profits  to  individual  growers,  justifying  all 
this,  or,  indeed,  any  of  it?  We  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  discover  someone  who  has  made  money,  grow- 
ing fruit  in  B.C.  ;  and  cannot  even  find  anyone  in  the 
country  itself  who  can  honestly  point  to  the  lucky  in- 
dividual !  Scarce  and  dear  labour  combined  with  mid- 
dlemen seem  the  chief  obstacles  to  substantial  success. 
Strong  combinations  of  big  growers  have  been  long 
formed  to  solve  the  latter  problem,  but,  we  are  told  by 
friends  deeply  concerned,  so  far  with  very  limited 
success. 

Now  (hen  does  (he  small  isolated  grower  fare!  We 
should  like  to  know,  and  twenty  odd  years  is  surely 
long  enough  1o  produce  a  few  fads,  instead  of  the  old 
gag  which  did  service  in  the  last  century  to  the  undoing 
of  such  thousands  in  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  South 
California,  "  //me  much  can  he  made  off  an  acre  of 
trees  ?" 

Progressing  from  the  first  year  of  bearing  till  the 
golden  showers  which  might  be  expected  to  fall  from 
it  in  middle  age  into  the  lucky  one's  mouth,  these 


pamphlets  made  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat  land  look 
almost  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  the  credulous  of  those 
days.  But  Mr.  Freir  himself  seems  comparatively  luke- 
warm about  farming  in  B.C.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
it  is  the  pleasantest  province  for  the  rentier — given  a 
small  farm  to  play  with — if  his  wife  doesn't  mind  being 
cook,  housemaid,  and  nurse — while  he  is  playing  with 
it,  or  fishing  and  shooting. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

The  Future  of  Medicine.  By  Sir  James  Mackenzie, 
F.R.S.,  M.D.  Oxford  University  Press  and 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

ARE  doctors  of  the  present  day  being  properly  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  work? 
Sir  James  Mackenzie  thinks  not,  and  his  position  in 
the  medical  world  should  ensure  for  his  opinions  the 
respectful  and  interested  attention  both  of  members  of 
his  own  profession  and  the  general  public. 

In  '  The  Future  of  Medicine,'  he  seriously  criticises 
the  general  trend  of  the  medical  education  of  to-day, 
shows  its  defects  and  misdirection  in  many  important 
points  and  makes  some  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
a  far-reaching  nature. 

A  great  part  of  this  book  is  highly  technical  and  onlv 
a  general  idea  of  its  contents  can  be  given  here.  The 
author  points  out  that  at  present  the  medical  student  is 
launched  into-  a  course  of  instruction,  investigation,  and 
experiment,  which  concentrates  attention  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  treatment  and  cure  rather  than  on  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  study  of  the  earliest  signs  of 
on-coming  illness  and  the  conditions  leading  up  to  it  is 
passed  over  and  almost  discouraged. 

As  it  is  in  this  elementary  stage  that  treatment  in 
time  might  be  preventive,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
attention  of  doctors  would  be  specially  directed  to  it. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  so.  "  I  may  say  I  have 
visited  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  many  countries, 
I  have  had  shown  to  me  with  pride  splendid  pathologi- 
cal institutes,  excellent  wards  with  laboratories  at- 
tached, replete  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  devices,  and 
presided  over  by  competent  men,  who  have  demon- 
strated to  me  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  fon  detecting 
some  phases  of  disease ;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  asked 
to  see  an  out-patient  department,  nor  shown  any  place 
where  attempts  to  study  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  its 
early  stages  were  being  carried  on." 

As  disease  is  only  shown  by  symptoms,  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  them  from  the  earliest  indications 
in  the  individual  affected  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
more  can  be  learned  in  this  way  than  any  other.  The 
increasing  tendency  of  medicine  is  shown  here  to<  be  to- 
wards (1)  Specialism;  (2)  Laboratory  training  and  re- 
search ;  (3)  the  development  of  mechanical  devices  and 
instruments. 

All  these  have  their  uses,  nevertheless  the  recogni- 
tion of  significant  symptoms,  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease generally,  require  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive outlook  than  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  educa- 
tion to  these  special  lines. 

As  a  result  the  author  points  out  that  "  At  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  not  a  single  teacher  in  a  school  of 
medicine  capable  of  taking  that  broad  outlook.  Each 
one  has  his  particular  department.  As  the  student 
passes  from  one  section  to  another,  he  finds  each  expo- 
nent magnifying  his  own  department  and  in  his  inno- 
cence the  student  cannot  distinguish  the  more  important 
from  the  less."  It  is  the  general  practitioner,  and  not 
the  specialist  or  laboratory  worker,  who  has  unrivalled 
opportunities  of  learning  the  all-important  lessons 
taught  bv  long  continued  and  careful  observation  of  in- 
dividuals. 

"  His  opportunities  give  him  a  far  wider  outlook 
upon  disease  than  any  other  members  of  the  profession, 
however  experienced  in  special  branches.  The  need  for 
instinct  ion  bv  teachers  with  a  broad  outlook  is  impera- 
tive, as  the  modern  tendency  towards  specialisation  re-  1 
si  rid  s  all  investigators  and  teachers  to  a  narrow  sphere 
of  experience." 

To  specialists  and  laboratory  students,  however,  nil 
facilities  and  all  preference  are  given,  while  the  educa- 
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ion  of  the  general  practitioner  is  not  designed  to  ren- 
ter him  capable  of  utilising  his  special  advantages. 

In  the  study  of  the  effects  of  drugs,  and  the  diagnosis 
►  .-ymptoms,  both  of  which  vary  in  almost  every  case, 
nedical  text  books  lay  down  rules,  and  mechanical 
machines  register  signs,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  re- 
mit comparable  to  the  trained  senses  and  the  constant 
)bservation  of  the  ordinary  physician,  with  his  personal 
cnowledge'  of  the  patient  over  long  periods. 

"  Unfortunately  these  requirements  in  a  teacher  have 
lever  been  recognised,  so  far  indeed  are  they  from  bc- 
ng  recognised,  that  steps  are  actually  taken  to  prevent 
iim  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge.  .  .  We 
lave  in  London  a  body — the  College  of  Physicians — 
ivhich  has  acquired  the  power  indirectly  of  preventing 
inyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  their  body  obtaining  an 
ippointment  as  physician  on  the  staff  of  a  teaching  hos- 
pital. A  young  aspirant  to  such  a  post  must  follow  cer- 
ain  lines  which  custom  prescribes.  He  can  exclude 
limself  from  having  any  personal  contact  with  patients, 
jy  spending  his  time  in  a  laboratory,  undertaking  what 
-s  called  '  research,'  and  this  is  the  surest  way  of  at- 
aining  his  object.  He  may  spend  his  time  in  any  other 
brm  of  academic  life,  but  one  method  he  must  not  pur- 
;ue — he  must  not  attempt  to  qualify  himself  efficiently 
or  such  a  post  by  the  experience  of  general  practice, 
i,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  see  the  kind  of  life  his 
uture  students  would  lead,  or  if  he  wishes  to  investi- 
gate the  early  stages  of  disease,  and  for  that  purpose 
indertakes  general  practice,  he  will  by  such  a  step  ren- 
ter himself  unfit  for  membership  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ticians,  and  so  cut  himself  off  from  any  chance  of  ob- 
aining  a  position  in  a  teaching  hospital.  .  .  I  have 
mown  laboratory-trained  young  consultants  actually 
efuse  to  see  patients  regularly,  lest  they  should  be  con- 
iidered  general  practitioners.  .  .  With  such  a  glar- 
ng  instance  of  present-day  methods,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ng  to  find  that  there  is  not  an  individual  on  a  teaching 
itaff,  qualified  from  experience,  to  see  all  the  branches 
)f  medicine  in  their  proper  perspective." 

Sir  James  suggests  that  there  should  be  in  every 
ichool  of  medicine,  one  or  more  teachers  who>  have  been 
11  general  practice  for  10  or  20  years  and  that  young 
nen  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  general  practice, 
vhere  they  would  see  every  branch  of  medicine,  face 
he  real  difficulties  of  it,  and  learn  from  experience  the 
problems  to  be  solved. 

Many  general  practitioners  are  very  efficient  sur- 
geons, and  have  a  better  knowledge  of  disease  than  the 
ashionable  surgeon  with  numberless  operations  to  his 
redit,  and  little  or  no  contact  with  patients  before  and 
ifter  operation.  It  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  gen- 
:ral  practitioners  to  use  their  opportunities  if  the  posts 
)f  physicians  to  teaching  hospitals  were  open  to  men 
,vho  could  train  and  fit  themselves  for  them  in  this 
vay. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  progress  of  medicine  is  being  ham- 
pered by  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  aims  of  medi- 
:ine  and  a  consequent  employment  of  methods  that  fail 
:o  advance  the  subject.  So  far,  the  greatest  endeav- 
ours have  been  spent  in  elucidating  the  later  stages  of 
iisease,  and  progress  demands  that  the  predisposing 
jnd  early  stages  should  be  investigated  with  equal 
:horoughness  and  energy.  In  order  to  do  this,  other 
lelds  must  be  explored,  other  methods  used,  and  other 
ndividuals  employed  than  have  served  the  purpose  of 
nvestigation  and  teaching  in  the  past." 

Sir  James  Mackenzie  has  done  a  real  service  in  call- 
ng  attention  to  the  serious  defects  in  present  day  medi- 
al education,  and  if  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  bear 
fruit,  he  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  not  only  of  his 
>wn  profession,  but  also  of  the  general  public,  whose 
nterests  are  obviously  vitally  concerned. 


CURRENCY  INFLATION. 

Wartime  Financial  Problems.     By  Hartley  Withers. 
Murray.    6s.  net. 

MR.  WITHERS'S  latest  volume,  which  consists  in 
the  main  of  articles  published  in  Sperling's  Jour- 
nal from  September,  1917,  to  March,  1919,  makes  a 
particularly  opportune  appearance.  No  writer  since 
Bagehot  has  combined  so  thorough  an  understanding 
of  public  finance  and  currency  questions  with  the 
power  of  lucid  and  interesting  exposition.  Mr. 
Withers 's  style  has  lost  nothing  of  its  clearness  and 
picturesqueness,  as  is  shown  by  his  forecast  of  the 
Government  "  setting  its  motley  horde  of  wasters  to 
work  again."  A  few  of  the  matters  mentioned  are  now 
out  of  date  such  as  the  Treasury  restrictions  on  capital 
issues  and  the  differential  rates  on  home  and  foreign 
money ;  while  the  suggestion  that  any  concession  we 
have  to  make  in  regard  to  giving  our  Allies  time  to 
repay  our  loans  to  them  America  should  also  make  to 
us  has  recently  been  adopted  in  part  by  the  decision  of 
America  to  allow  the  Allies  to  pay  back  the  interest  on 
their  loans  within  the  next  three  years.  Incidentally, 
in  discussing  war  finance,  Mr.  Withers  makes  it  clear 
that  there  is  a  "  real  "  rate  of  interest  just  as  there  are 
"real"  wages — in  other  words,  that  in  comparing 
rates  of  interest  before  and  since  the  war  we  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  money  payment,  but  its  buying 
power  in  goods. 

Mr.  Withers  strikes  the  key-note  of  all  his  writings 
on  war  finance  in  the  following  passage  :• — 

"It  is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  thing  after  all 
that  has  been  thought,  said  and  written  about  monetary 
policy  since  money  was  invented  that  as  soon  as  a  great 
economic  effort  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
civilized  Powers,  they  should  all  have  fallen  back  on 
the  old  mediaeval  dodge  of  depreciating  the  currency  in 
order  to  pay  part  of  their  war  bill.  .  .  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  historian  of  a  centurv  hence  may 
ascribe  to  this  cause  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
present  economic  system,  based  on  the  private  owner- 
ship of  capital,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  end  of  the  harvest  that  this  bitterness  and 
discontent  are  producing. " 

The  present  volume  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  thesis  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  social  unrest  in  England  is  due  to  the 
deliberate  sinning  against  financial  light  practised  by 
English  War-Governments ;  or,  to  be  precise,  to  the 
financing  of  the  war  by  the  proflieate  use  of  printing 
press  and  the  banking  machine.  Money  for  war  pur- 
poses, insists  Mr.  Withers,  cannot  be  raided  by  other 
than  three  methods  :  taxation,  borrowing  monev  that 
has  been  saved,  and  inflation  of  the  currencv.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  two  methods  the  Government  fets  the 
goods  and  services  it  needs  by  forcing  or  inducing 
private  individuals  to  go  without  sroods  and  services 
they  would  otherwise  have  had,  therebv  releasing  for  the 
war  that  portion  of  the  national  resources  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  in  producing  these  «-oods  and 
services.  Mr.  Withers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  had 
the  cost  of  the  war  been  met  by  these  two  methods 
there  need  have  been  little  or  no  increase  in  prices  here. 
This  is  surely  an  over-statement.  Taxation  and  the 
borrowing  of  saved  monev  could  only  have  slightlv  re- 
duced the  demand  for  articles  of  general  consumntion  ; 
and  during  the  war-period  the  prices  of  such  articles 
must  have  been  sent  up  by  the  increase  in  freights,  the 
stomage  of  continental  suoolies  and  diminished  home 
production  ;  while  after  the  close  of  hostilities  nrices 
woidd  have  been  kept  above  pre-war  level  bv  continen- 
tal demand.     But  clearlv  the  increase  would  have  been 
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of.  no  account  relative  to  that  which  has  actually  taken 
place.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Withers 
says,  our  financial  course  could  have  been  laid  in  this 
direction  during  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  outbreak  of  war,  before  currency  inflation 
had  raised  prices  and  thereby  inflamed  class  jealousy. 
In  his  chapters  on  'War  Finance  as  it  might  have  been' 
the  author  affirms  that  these  two  methods — taxation 
and  borrowing  saved  money — would  have  sufficed  to 
pay  a  war  bill  which  would  not  have  been  half  its 
actual  total.  But  our  rulers  preferred  the  line  of  least 
resistance — inflating  the  currency.  Currency  inflation 
means  the  creating  of  new  buying  power  "  which,  com- 
ing into  a  restricted  market  for  goods  in  addition  to  all 
the  existing  buying  power,  simply  forces  everybody  to 
consume  less,  because  the  money  in  their  pockets 
fetches  less  goods  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices."  This 
bringing  into'  existence  of  new  buying  power  has  taken 
three  forms.  First,  there  was  the  creation  in  favour  of 
the  Government  of  credits  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  payments  made  by  Government  departments  out 
of  these  credits  swell  the  deposits  of  the  Joint  Slock 
Banks.  Secondly,  the  Banks  were  induced  against  the 
will  of  the  leaders  of  the  banking  community  to  extend 
credits  to  customers  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taking  up 
of  War  Loans.  The  credit  created  in  these  two  ways 
meant  an  increase  of  currency  which  was  not  balanced 
by  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  services ; 
hence  a  rise  in  prices.  This  brought  about  a  demand 
for  more  legal  tender  currency  which  was  met  in  turn 
by  printing  Treasury  notes.  And  once  set  in  operation, 
the  printing  press  was  so  used  as  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  In  other  words,  currency  notes  were  printed 
in  excess  of  the  amount  justified  by  the  demand  for 
legal  tender,  because  they  made  additional  buying 
power  available  for  the  Government.  This  caused  a 
further  increase  in  prices,  against  the  Government  as 
well  as  against  everybody  else,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  war  costs.  And  so  the  whole  disastrous 
process  went  on  repeating  itself,  and  is  doing  so  still. 

And  the  remedy  ?  Mr.  Withers  highly  approves  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee  advocating 
a  return  to  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844.  That  Act  was  based  upon  a  rigid  link 
between  legal  tender  currency  and  gold.  The  return  to 
sound  finance  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  cessation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  of  Government  borrowings, 
which,  of  course,  implies  the  most  drastic  cutting  down 
of  Government  expenditure  and  the  reduction  of  the 
floating  debt.  Mr.  Withers  approves,  as  against  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Holden,  the  Committee's  view  that  the 
separation  of  the  Issue  and  Banking  departments  of  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  maintained.  As  the  author 
shows,  however,  Sir  Edward  Holden 's  ideal  does  not 
differ  so  greatly  as  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  that 
of  the  Cunliffe  Committee.  Mr.  Withers  notes  as  in- 
genious the  suggestion  that  until  the  central  gold 
reserve  of  150  millions  has  been  reached,  any  expansion 
in  Treasury  Notes  that  may  take  place  should  be 
covered  not,  as  now,  by  Government  securities,  but  by 
Bank  of  England  notes  taken  from  the  Bank.  In  this 
way  demands  for  now  currency  would  reduce  the  re- 
serve of  the  Banking  department,  and  the  natural 
sequence  would  be  the  increase  of  money  rates  and  the 
encouragement  of  gold  imports.  Having  put  his  own 
financial  acumen  and  extraordinary  power  of  exposition 
at  the  service  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Committee's 
report,  Mr.  Withers  turns  and  slays  Mr.  St  ill  well,  Mr. 
Kitson,  and  other  Laputan  experts  with  schemes  which 
no  one  has  thought  of  before  for  getting  rid  at  a  stroke 
of  all  our  financial  troubles.  The  chapter  in  which  he 
tears  to  pieces  the  psychology  of  Mr.  Cole's  laboriously 
erected  structure  of  National  Guilds  is  the  most  enjoy- 
able piece  of  writing  about  economic  matters  that  we 
have  come  across  since  in  bis  '  Stocks  and  Shares  '  Mr 
Withers  described  the  promotion  of  an  imaginary  Joint 
Si  nek  Company.  The  Capital  Levy  he  considers  care- 
fully, and  pronounces  against  on  the  strong  grounds 
of  liability  to  repetition  by  spendthrift  Governments. 
The  essentia!  thing,  as  Mr.  Withers  savs,  following  the 
Committee,  is  that  the  shortage  of  capital  shall  be  made 


good,  not  by  creating  fresh  purchasing  power  in  the 
form  of  bank  credits,  but  by  genuine  savings.  Each 
fresh  dose  of  currency  inflation  postpones  the  recovery 
of  economic  health. 

MYSTERY  AND  MISTAKES. 

The  Shrieking  Pit.    By  Arthur  J.  Rees.    John  Lane. 

7s.  net. 

THOSE  who  enjoy  a  good  detective  tale — and 
where  is  the  novel-reader  who  does  not? — will 
find  this  ingenious  story  of  a  mysterious  murder  at  a 
Norfolk  inn  much  to  their  taste.  The  complicated  plot, 
the  principal  figure  in  which  is  the  son  of  a  baronet  who 
allows  himself  to  be  convicted  of  the  murder,  because 
he  erroneously  believes  that  the  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper, with  whom  he  has  fallen  desperately  in  love, 
has  committed  it,  is  elaborately  and  cleverly  conducted 
to  an  unexpected  denouement.  If,  in  addition  to  an 
exciting  narrative,  they  require  some  skilful  sketches 
of  character  and  plenty  of  local  colour  and  atmosphere, 
the  readers  of  '  The  Shrieking  Pit  '  will  find  it  all  the 
more  satisfying.  Most  of  the  characters — the  clumsy 
police  officials,  who  are  irritatingly  conventional,  are 
the  chief  exceptions — have  the  quality  of  life,  and  the 
salt  air  of  the  Norfolk  marshes  pervades  the  book. 
What  more  can  reasonably  be  desired?  Well,  if  those 
who  read  this  story  happen  to  have  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  legal  things,  they  will  also  find  it  amus- 
ing. No  more  ridiculous  trial  scene  than  that  which 
the  author  has  placed  at  the  Norwich  Assize  Court  has 
ever  been  perpetrated,  even  in  the  realms  of  melo- 
drama. Mr.  Rees,  instead  of  sharing  the  prevalent  be- 
lief that  the  law  is  disgracefully  slow,  believes  it 
to  be  so  amazingly  swift  that  an  innocent  man  may  be 
sentenced  to  death  within  a  fortnight  of  the  discovery 
of  the  crime  that  he  did  not  commit.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  creator  of  so  scrupulously  careful  a  de- 
tective as  the  resourceful  Colwyn  should  himself  be  so 
grossly  careless,  so  absurdly  inaccurate,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  legal  incidents  that  are  well  within  the  range 
of  things  generally  known, 
i 

PICTURESQUE  CRIME. 

Crimes     of     Old     London.     By     Marjorie  Bowen. 
Odhams.    6s.  net. 

LIKE  all  Marjorie  Bowen's  work,  these  tales 
are  distinguished  by  a  certain  exotic  quality  (fas- 
cinating though  perhaps  not  strictly  in  accord  with  an 
English  atmosphere),  which — rightly  or  wrongly — we 
derive  from  her  early  devotion  to  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  is,  first,  a  peculiar  refinement  of 
horror,  as  when  the  lace  ruffles  of  a  masked  cavalier 
display  a  negro's  arm  ;  and  still  more  when  a  captive 
hidden  for  twenty  years  in  a  secret  chamber  is  found 
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have  remained  silent  because  she  was,  literally, 
igueless.  Secondly,  a  gorgeousness  of  description 
lich  often  makes  the  page,  metaphorically  speaking, 
iw  with  colour.  In  the  difficult  enterprise  of  short- 
ly writing  Miss  Bowen  has  to  this  extent  succeeded, 
it  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  the  climax  when 
comes  almost  always  dramatic.  Only  one  of  her 
ndon  studies  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  historical 
»is;  and  in  this  the  facts  have  been,  quite  legiti- 
itely,  aftered  to  suit  her  purpose.  The  manners  of 
:  selected  period  (,17th  and  18th  centuries)  are  repro- 
:ed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 
n,  though  not  always  with  attention  to  details;  e.g., 
itreet  lamp  is  supposed  to  illuminate  a  part  of  Lon- 
n  then  plunged  in  darkness.  The  supernatural 
ment  once  or  twice  introduced  will  rank  as  an 
bellishment  or  defect,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
der. 

Did  London  with  its  crimes  occupies  little  more  than 
f  of  the  volume,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  a 
ies  of  pseudo-mediaeval  anecdotes  intended  to  illus- 
te  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  These  we  confess  to 
ding  more  than  a  little  tedious  and  overstrained. 
}ride,"  represented  by  a  fantastically  distorted 
iracter  sketch  of  a  notorious  French  Queen,  is  per- 
js  the  most  successful. 


PHYSIC  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

e  Young  Physician.    By  F.  Brett  Young.  Collins. 
7s.  net.  . 

)HILOSOPHY  and  physic  go  hand  in  hand  in  Major 
Brett  Young's  new  book.  The  hero,  Edwin  Ingle- 
— a  dreamy  philosopher,  even  in  his  teens — is  early 
isigned  to  a  public  school,  where  the  views  of  his 
npanions  on  dreamers  seem  to  differ  remarkably  little 
m  those  of  Joseph's  brethren.  He  is  inevitably 
lied,  on  the  score  both  of  his  innocence  and  of  his 
th;  and  he  has  only  just  begun  to  settle  down  when, 
ee  years  later,  his  school  days  are  abruptly  ended  by 
:  death  of  his  mother.  Thereafter  the  whole  aspect 
his  life  is  altered.  Instead  of  reading  for  an  Oxford 
free  he  enters  the  University  of  "  North  Bromwich," 
:re  to  adapt  his  philosophy  as  best  he  may  to  the  hard 
lism  of  a  doctor's  training. 

hie  passes  in  easily — in  fact  we  read  with  amazement 
i  envy  that  his  achievements  move  the  Dean  of  the 
culty  to  tears — an  emotion  unusual  in  that  stony- 
irted  race.  But  ' '  it  was  not  the  life  that  he  had 
nted,"  and  equally  plainly  it  was  not  the  life  that 

should  have  led.  The  pages  which  follow  make 
her  cheerless  reading,  despite  some  pleasant  friend- 
ps,  a  "rag"  or  so,  and  one  Miss  Dorothy  Powys, 
iivinity  whose  friendships  progressed  with  astonish- 
t  celerity.    The  gruesome  details  of  his  work  bulk 

large  in  the  hero's  mind  and  the  small  sordid  inci- 
nts  of  his  life  at  home  take  so  disproportionate  a 
ice  in  his  memory  that  he  seems  always  to  have 
ssed  something  of  the  undergraduate's  cheery  out- 
>k  on  the  world. 

The  story  becomes  yet  drearier  after  the  re-marriage 
Mr.  Ingleby  and  his  son's  consequent  flight  from 
me  (though  there  is  a  hint  of  caustic  humour  in  the 
e  of  Edwin's  experiences  in  a  slum  surgery);  and  it 
something  of  a  relief  when  the  last  rather  nauseating 
isode  comes  to  an  abrupt  and  tragic  end,  and  drives 
n  out  to  seek  the  fresher  air  of  the  China  Seas. 
The  book  is  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  morbid, 
idy  of  life,  as  seen  by  a  youth  in  the  egotistic  years 
tween  boyhood  and  manhood.  The  main  theme  is 
I  hero  himself — to  the  detriment  of  several  deserving 
nor  characters.  The  women  of  the  story,  in 
Jwin's  eyes  always  "the  baffling  sex,"  come  off  per- 
ps  worst;  the  most  intimately  drawn,  his  mother,  is 
al  only  where  her  sympathies  touch  her  son's,  and 
e  rest  are  rather  obvious  types,  more  or  less  slightly 
etched.  But  Edwin  himself  is  a  very  real  person — 
al  enough  to  be  irritating,  at  times,  with  his  hasty 
iticisms,  his  depression,  and  his  habit  of  moralising 
t  any  length) — real  enough,  also,  to  enlist  the 
rvh-r's  sympathies  in  spite  of  all  these  things. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

RACHMINOV'S  3rd  PIANO  CONCIiR'l  O.— We  are  credibly 
informed  that  the  composer  of  this  work,  which  M.  Alfred  Cort6t 
played  so  magnificently  at  the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Concert 
last  Saturday,  now  wishes  he  had  never  written  it,  and  would, 
if  he  could,  bring  an  injunction  or  in  some  way  obtain  a  penalty 
against  any  pianist  playing  it  in  public.  If  this  be  true,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  why  Mr.  Rachminov  feels  ashamed  of  his 
concerto.  It  has  its  longueurs,  we  admit  ;  but  surely  it  is  suffi- 
ciently modern  and  characteristic  of  the  Russian  school  of  to-day, 
sufficiently  complex  and  ingenious,  novel  and  masterful  in  treat- 
ment, to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  musician  who  blessed  (and 
cursed)  the  world  with  his  everlasting  Prelude.  There  is  also 
good  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  most  atrociously  difficult 
pianoforte  concerto  that  was  ever  put  on  paper — far  more  exacting 
to  the  soloist,  certainly,  than  the  notorious  A  Hat  concerto  of 
Liszt  which  the  pianists  of  the  19th  century  regarded  so  fearfully. 
Now,  as  M.  Cortot  plays  this  work,  with  the  right  feeling  for  its 
romanticism  and  consummate  ease  and  power,  never  giving  you 
a  notion  of  the  heartbreaking  nature  of  the  technical  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  we  confess  to  liking  it  exceedingly  and  wishing 
that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  hearing  the  same  admir- 
able artist  perform  it  again.  A  short  encore  was  granted.  A 
substantial  share  in  the  success  was  unquestionably  due  to  the 
painstaking  care  of  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  kept  his  orchestra  well 
up  to  the  mark  throughout.  He  also  secured  excellent  perform- 
ances of  the  Borodin  symphony  in  B  minor  and  overtures  by 
Berlioz  and  Dvorak.    Miss  Dora  Gibson  was  the  singer. 

FICTION    IN  BRIEF 

'THE  CABIN,'  by  V.  Blasco  Ibanez  (Hurst  &  Blackett,  6s.  9d. 
net),  translated  by  F.  H.  Snow  and  B.  M.  Mekota,  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  writing.  It  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  perfect 
story  ;  it  makes  one  see  and  feel  the  dry  plains  of  Velencia  in 
which  the  action  takes  place,  the  people  with  their  provincial 
characteristics  yet  above  all  Spaniards,  the  life  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  spent  in  unremitting  toil,  and  over  all  the  united  will  of 
the  village  protecting  itself  from  the  usurer.  Prof.  Underbill's  in- 
troduction will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  English  novel  reader 
our  extraordinary  ignorance  of  "  las  cosas  d'Espana"  in  modern 
literature  as  well  as  to  the  American  public  for  which  he  writes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  Senor  Ibanez  will  stimulate 
a  little  public  curiosity  in  a  literature,  prose,  verse,  and  drama, 
which  is,  we  believe,  the  most  alive  of  the  present  day.  We 
fully  agree  in  the  dictum,  "  A  book  like  this  is  written 
only  once  in  a  life-time,  and  one  book  like  this  is  sufficient." 


ROYAL  NAVY 

Applications  are  invited  for  appointments  as  School- 
masters to  carry  on  the  Higher  Education  for  Boys  and 
Men  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Applicants  should  have  had  experience  in  teaching, 
preferably  in  Technical  or  Secondary  Schools,  and 
should  be  physically  fit. 

Selected  candidates  will  be  given  a  preliminary  course 
of  training  lasting  six  months,  and,  on  successfully  com- 
pleting this,  they  will  become  Warrant  Officers,  and  be 
eligible  for  promotion  successively  to  the  ranks  of  Com- 
missioned Warrant  Officer,  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

The  rates  of  pay  are  £173  per  annum  (during  the 
prelminary  course),  to  a  maximum  of  ^383  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. 

Officers  of  the  Schoolmaster  Branch  are  entitled  to 
be  lodged  and  victualled,  or  to  receive  compensation  in 
lieu ;  also  to  an  outfit  allowance  of  £40,  and  to  receive 
medical  attendance ;  to  retiring  gratuities,  or  to  pension 
(up  to  ^35°  P-a-)>  according  to  length  of  service;  there 
are  pensions  for  widows  and  compassionate  allowances 
for  children. 

Eor  further  particulars  apply  in  the  first  instance  to 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i. 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurance  a/fecied  on  the  most  faoourahle  terms.    The  business  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  KOO.MliY.  Setretary 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT  ? 


The  NATIONAL  DEBT 

to  its  disabled  Soldiers  remains  undis- 
charged and  many  desire  to  show  their 
gratitude  in  a  practical  manner.  THE 
CHURCH  ARMY  is  aiding  ia  various  ways 
those  who  are  in  difficulty  and  hardship  on 
returning  to  civil  life  from  the  War. 

HOSTELS    FOR    THE  LIMBLESS 

which  have  already  given  accommodation 
to  thousands  of  limbless  men  pending  the 
fitting  of  the  necessary  artificial  limbs  which 
will  enable  them  to  take  up  some  form  of 
employment. 

Most   helpful  work  is   being  done  by  the 

EX-SERVICE  MEN'S  EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 

which  finds  a  job  to  suit  the  man  according 
to  his  disabilities,  honorably  incurred  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  his  abilities.  Employers 
having  vacancies  are  earnestly  invited  to  help 
by  applying  to  this  department. 

Special  Homes  have  been  provided  for  the 
shelter  of  a  peculiarly  pathetic  and  helpless 
class -  the 

MOTHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

under  the  loving  care  of  Church  Army  Sisters. 

AT  YPRES 

a  Hostel  has  been  opened,  and  others  are 
being  opened,   for   the   accommodation  of 
bereaved  relatives  who  mate 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  WAR  GRAVES 

of  Husbands  or  Sons,  escorted  and  helped  by 
the  Church  Army. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


ASKS  YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  ITS  MANY 
BRANCHES  OF  WORK,  HELPING  DISABLED 
AND  DISCHARGED  MEN  TO  RE-ESTABLISH 
THEMSELVES,  AND  EASING  DISTRESS  WHERE 
EVER  FOUND. 


Cheques  crossed  "  Harclays,  afc  Church  Army,"  payable 
to  Prcbr.nl tiry  Carlile,  D.D  Hon.  Chief  Secretary ,  Head- 
quarters, liryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  1. 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 

It  is  the  ideal  system  for  the  present  time 


London  Office:  3,  Lombard  Street.  E  C.  3. 
West  End :  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 

Head   Office:  6.  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  EDINBURGH. 


LONDON  JOINT 
CITY  &  MIDLAND 
BANK,  LIMITED. 

HEAD    OFFICE : 

5  THREADNEEDLE  STREET, 
LONDON,   E.G.  2. 


30th  June,  1919. 

Subscribed  Capital  ... 

£35,545,323 

Uncalled  C  apital 

27.256,250 

Paid-up  Capital 

8,289,072 

Reserve  Fund  

8,289,072 

Deposits 

371,054,600 

Cash  on  Hand  and  Balanoe  at  Bank 

of  England   

79,426,772 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 

76,068,108 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange 

96.304.613 

Advances 

116,874,426 

Advances  on  War  Loans 

12,249,162 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 

65  &  66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.2. 

Specially  organised  for  developing  British  Trade  abroad, 
Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken, 


M 


lilla 


List. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN   GRAHAM.    Author  of  "  With 


the 


The  'Doily  TtleHraph: — "  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  fives  a 
picture  of  the  Hr  tish  guardsman,  and  especially  of  the  drill-Fergeant. 
full  of  vivacity  and  deeply  intert-stinfi  to  the  outside  public." 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

Author  of  '  Erewhon  '    (1835-1902).    A  Memoir.  By 
HENRY  FESTING  JONES      With  20  illustrations 
including  Two  Facsimile  Letters.   2  \ols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 
The  Daily  Mail : — ' '  Mr.  Festing  Jones  s  volumes  a'  e  mines  o'  interest 
and  his  portrait  of  Butler  is  wonderfully  complete  and  entertaining." 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY 

LITERARY  STUDIFS 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  author  of  "Political 
Portraits,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

EDITH  WHARTON 

FRENCH    WAYS   AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Crown  Svo     6s.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  SPORT  IN  BRITISH 
EAST  AFRICA 

Being  a  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 
"  A  Colony  in  the  Making."  By  Captain  the  LORD 
CRANWORTH,  M.C.  With  Maps  and  I, lustrations. 
8vo.    21s.  net. 

FROM  LIBERTY  TO  BREST-LITOVSK  : 
The  First  Year  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

By  ARIADNA  TYRKOVA- WILLIAMS  (Mrs  Harold 

Williams).  8vo.  16s.  net. 
The  Spectator. — "Mrs  Harold  Williams,  the  wife  of  t  e  well-known 
correspondent  of  the  'Daily  Chronicle  in  Russia,  hns  written  a  valrable 
book  on  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  She  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  political  convulsions  of  1917.  and  she  describes  them 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  style." 


EUROPE  IN  THE  MELTING-POT 

By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON,  D.Litt.  Editor  of  '  The 
New  Europe.'     With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.    4s  6d.  net. 

RUDYARD   KIPLING'S  WORKS 

Uniform  Edition.  21  vols  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Pocket 
Edition,  22  vols.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  with  gilt 
edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net 
per  vol.  The  Service  Kipling,  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s   net  each. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  THOMAS 
HARDY 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    hs.  6d. 

OUR  GUARDIAN  FLEETS  IN  1805. 

By   H.    W.    HOUSEHOLD,    author  of    "Our  Sea 
■  Power  "  etc.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  net. 

MACM1LLAN    &     CO.     LTD  ,     LONDON    W.C  2. 


r 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES 
SPAIN  PORTUGAL 

PANAMA  BERMUDA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  GIBRALTAR  MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC  ISLANDS  ECYPT 
STRAITS    CHINA  JAPAN  8 

THE  ROYAL  NAIL  STEAM  PACKETS 
18  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  EC 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4*  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Melville's  Veritas,  Revelation  of  Mys- 
teries, 2  vols.,  1874,  £2  2s.  ;  Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works, 
2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Louie  Fuller, 
Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life,  4s.  ;  Life  and  Works  of 
Vittorio  Carpaccio,  illus.,  1907,  £2  15s.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus.,  unexpurgated,  £3Q  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ; 
William  Morris's  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  ,£12  12s.  ;  Memoirs 
of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for 
Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great 
Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  'disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams:   "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 

THE  RUPERT  TYPEWRITING  AND  SHORTHAND 
BUREAU,  50,  Rupert  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.l  (one 
minute  Piccadilly  Circus).  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Trans- 
lations and  Duplicating.  Authors'  MSS  Is.  per  1,000  words,  half 
price  carbon  copies.  Many  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of 
Typewriting.  Best  work  guaranteed.  Very  moderate  charges. 
2895,  Regent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARWICKSHIRE    EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
POST    AS  LIBRARIAN. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Rural  Library,  about  to  be  started  in  Warwick- 
shire.   Salary  £300.    Women  may  apply.    Duties  to  com- 
mence on  April  1st,  1920. — Further  particulars  and  form  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Education,  Education 
Office,  Warwick. 


MUSIC. 


S 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist  -       -       -       -  MR.  GERVASE  ELWES. 
Solo  Pianoforte     -       -       -     MISS  MYRA  HESS. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


R 


.FOLIAN  HALL. 
OS1NG.  ROSING. 
RECITAL. 
TO-DAY,  at  3. 
REALISM  and  MUSICAL  DRAMA  in  SINGING. 
At  the  Piano — MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  at  Hall  and  Agents'. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


M 


QUEEN'S  I  [ALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  &  Co.,  Lid. 
ARIE  RUSAR  (Vocalist) 
ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
With  the  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— W.  H.  REED. 
Tickets,  8s.  Gd.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  and  Is.  3d. 
L.  G.   SHARP!:,  61,    Regent  Street.    5,564  Gerrard. 


s 


UGGIA. 


WIGMORE  I  [ALL. 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  5.30. 
EAS  T  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON 


BORIS  EENSKY. 
HAROLD  SAMUEL. 
GEORGE  REEVES. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
[BBS  &  TILLETT,  I!),  Hanover  Squan 


W. 


ARE  YOU  A 
SPORTSMAN  ? 


THEN  YOU  WILL  BE  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THE  SPECIALLY 
ENLARGED  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER   OF  THE      '      <  < 

BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORT 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON 
GOLF,  WINTER  SPORTS,  FISH- 
ING. SPORTSWOMEN,  RACING, 
ATHLETICS,  DOGS,  BOXING, 
SPORTING  FICTION,  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

READY  DECEMBER  1st. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING 

9  KING  ST..  COVENT  GARDEN 
W.  C.  2. 
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COMPANY  MEETINGS 

LONDON 
MARITIME  INVESTMENT 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  pro- 
•ietors  of  the  London  Maritime  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
-Id  on  Monday  last  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
.C,  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
impany)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Vernon  Thomson)  having  read  the  notice 
invening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  report  and  accounts 
iving  been  duly  circulated  among  the  stockholders,  I  assume  you 
ill,  as  usual,  take  the  report  as  read.  (Agreed).  As  a  result 
"the  twenty-second  year's  trading  of  the  company,  the  accounts 
ow  a  net  profit  of  ;£29,432.    When  to  this  is  added  the  balance 

£3,500  brought  forward  from  last  year,  there  is  an  available 
nount  of  ^32,932.  Of  this  the  dividend  upon  the  Preference 
xk  absorbs  .£.7,437,  and  after  adding  out  of  revenue  over 
11,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  Board  recommend  a  final  divi- 
nd  for  the  year  of  4  per  cent,  (making  with  the  interim  dividend 
per  cent,  for  the  year),  less  income-tax,  carrying  forward  to 
xt  year  the  slightly  increased  balance  of  ,£3,590.  1  am  pleased 
at  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  our  reserve,  as  a  substantial 
serve  fund  of  gilt-edged  investments  is  a  tower  of  strength  to 
i  investment  company,  making  as  it  does  for  stability  and  regu- 
rity  of  dividend,  and  it  protects  the  best  interests  of  the  per- 
anent  investing  stockholder.  It  will  be  observed  that  our 
serve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £"135,000,  is  separately  in- 
sted  in  British  Government  securities.  As  stated  in  the  report, 
valuation  of  the  company's  investments  as  at  30th  September, 
19,  when  the  company's  financial  year  ended,  shows  that  the 
pital  and  reserve  fund,  notwithstanding  the  marked  depreciation 

all  fixed  interest-bearing  securities  consequent  upon  the  war  are, 
am  glad  to  say,  much  more  than  intact. 

With  the  increasing  volume  of  the  world's  trade,  what  is  now 
eded,  if  British  shipping  is  to  make  up  leeway — as  I  believe  it 
11 — is  a  Government  policy  which  encourages — not  principally 
Iks  about — economy,  combined  with  the  speedy  removal  of  war- 
ne  fetters  upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  I  have  a  very 
gh  opinion  of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  British  Civil  ser- 
nt,  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  Government  Departments  to 
alise  that  British  trade  and  British  commerce  prosper  most  if 
ey  are  not  tied  down  with  a  multitude  of  Government  regula- 
ms.  I  am  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  labour  unrest, 
itons  have  not  lost  any  of  their  commercial  enterprise,  and  all 
r  countrymen  ask  is  to  be  permitted  bv  the  various  Government 
jpartments  to  return  to  pre-war  trading  conditions  as  promptly 
possible,  with  only  such  few  exceptions  as  may  be  absolutely 
cessary.  The  printed  accounts  are  so  clear,  I  think,  as  to  call 
r  no  explanation,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
lich  may  be  put  concerning  them.  The  company  is  in  a  very 
•ong  position  financially,  and  is  firmly  established,  and  the 
itlook  is  favourable.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  proposing  : — 
That  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ending  30th  Septem- 
r,  1919,  as  submitted  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the 
vidend  as  therein  recommended  be  declared  and  paid." 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
rried  unanimously. 

CAPITAL  INCREASED. 
An  extra-ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  company  was  then 
Id  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman  moved  : — "  That  the  capital  of  the  company  be 
creased  to  £.1,000,000  by  the  creation  of  500,000  shares  of  £;i 
ch." 

Mr.  Baumann  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 


Linen  Handkerchiefs 

for  Christmas  Gifts 

are  described  in  our  latest  list,  which 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  request.  We 
offer  handkerchiefs  in  a  large  assort- 
ment of  designs,  from  the  plain  hemmed 
to  the  exquisite  lace  embroidered 
handkerchiefs.  Examples. — 
No.  C.E.8. — Ladies'  pure  linen  taped 
handkerchiefs  with  hand-embroidered 
initial,  size  about  12  inches,  with  narrow 
hem.  Per  d'  zen  11/6 

No.  D.R.ll. — Ladies'  fine  Linen  handkerchiefs,  hand- 
embroidered  monogram  in  any  two-letter  combination. 
Size  about  13  inches,  with  narrow  hem.    Per  dozen,  15/6 


Poi/  Ft 


44s. 


Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd., 
DONEGALL    PLACE,  BELFAST. 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY 


The  57tii  Okuinaky  General  Meeting  of  the  International 
Financial  Society,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  Win- 
chester House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  Mr.  J.  b.  Austen  pre- 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Lldridge)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  my  first  duty  to-day  is  to 
explain  the  absence  of  our  Chairman,  Lord  St.  Davids,  who  is  at 
present  on  a  business  visit  to  Argentina,  and  1  can  only  hope 
that  the  report  which  he  will  bring  home  as  to  the  favourable 
conditions  obtaining  in  that  country  will  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
which  have  been  brought  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  a  mailer  of 
congratulation  to  the  directors  to  be  able  to  propose  to-day  the 
resumption  of  the  payment  of  dividends.  As  you  already  know, 
the  cessation  was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  inability  of  the 
company  to  earn  money  as  from  the  fact  that  our  assets  had 
suffered  depreciation  owing  to  the  war.  As  we  are  a  finance 
company,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pay  dividends  unless  our  capital 
is  intact,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  paying  dividends  out  of 
capital.  However,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  our  capital 
is  once  more  intact,  and  we  have  a  balance  over  which  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  directors  to-day  in  proposing  that  you  should  declare 
a  dividend.  (Hear,  hear).  It  so  happens  that  our  valuation  had 
to  be  made  on  a  day  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  railway 
strike,  and  consequently  it  was  about  as  bad  a  day  as  we  could 
have  for  the  purpose,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  worth 
more  to-day  than  we  were  then.    (Hear,  hear). 

There  is  one  entry  in  the  balance-sheet  of  which  1  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  require  some  explanation,  and  that  is  the 
entry  which  concerns  the  "  loans  on  account  of  syndicate."  That 
is  one  of  those  transactions  which  happened  during  the  curious 
time  through  which  we  were  passing.  About  a  year  ago  a  syndi- 
cate purchased  a  rubber  estate  near  Singapore.  It  was  necessary 
for  them,  in  order  to  carry  through  the  transaction,  to  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  Treasury.  The  'lreasurv  granted  that  permission, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  no  money  went  out  of  this  country 
and  that  the  purchase  money  was  obtained  from  some  source 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money 
was  borrowed  in  Japan,  but  it  was  difficult  for  a  nebulous  body 
like  a  syndicate  to  effect  a  loan  out  in  Japan,  and,  therefore, 
the  services  of  this  society  were  obtained,  which  for  an  attractive 
fee  carried  through  the  transaction.  The  security  held  for  it  is 
wholly  unexceptionable,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of 
our  year  half  the  amount  was  repaid.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
suit  the  pockets  of  both  parties  for  the  balance  to  remain  for 
some  time. 

Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  the  chair- 
man of  a  finance  company  to  dilate  upon  the  general  situation 
and  to  expound  his  views  to  the  world  at  large  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  but  I  propose  to-day  to  resist  that  temptation. 
I  will  ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  the  position 
is  satisfactory — (hear,  hear) — and  that,  if  conditions  remain  as 
they  are  to-day,  then  you  will  have  no  need  to  fear  the  results 
of  the  coming  year  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  the  future  depends  rather  upon  circumstances 
which  are  not  under  the  control  of  your  directors.  I  will  now 
move  :  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  of  the  directors,  now  sub- 
mitted, be  received  and  adopted,  and  that,  as  recommended  by  the 
board,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  less  tax,  on  the  capital  of  the 
society  be  declared  and  paid."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Snell  to  second 
that,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  any  gentleman 
has  to  make. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Snell  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  after  some  ques- 
tions had  been  answered,  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Snell,  Mr. 
S.  R.  Pryer  was  re-elected  a  director,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors  and  staff. 


GSTAAD 

with 
Saanenmoser 
Montreux-Oberland 
Railway. 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
SWISS  WINTER  RESORTS. 


ALPINE  HORSE  RACING. 
AVIATION. 


Apply  to  Information  Office. 
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THE  CALEDONIAN  (CEYLON) 
TEA  &  RUBBER  ESTATES, 
LIMITED. 

The  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Caledonian  (Ceylon)  Tea  and  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  was 
held  yesterday  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  Winches- 
ter Mouse,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
presiding. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Rycroft  representing  the  Secretaries,  read 
t  !  n  )tice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  Auditors' 
Report. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
counts which  I  will  take  first,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  rubber  and  stock  amounts  to  £11,418.  The  net' 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tea  and  stock  (part  estimated) 
is  £22,507,  which  altogether  with  sundry  receipts  in 
Ceylon  makes  £34,686.  To  get  that  figure,  we  have 
on  the  other  side  the  expenditure  on  rubber  crop,  includ- 
ing depreciation,  ,£7,329,  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
tea  crop  was  £18,660,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  account  of  £8,695.  Then  we  have 
the  London  expenses,  includinvg  Directors'  fees,  Secre- 
tarial fee,  and  general  expenses  amounting  in  all  to 
£1,295,  tne  audit  fee  and  the  Debenture  Trustees'  fees 
£111,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  to  Appropriation 
Account  of  £7,326.  We  bring  forward  from  last  year 
a  balance  of  £2,435,  ar>d  we  have  excess  profits  duty 
refunded  £2,058,  making  a  total  of  £11,820.  We 
have  paid  our  Debenture  interest,  our  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares,  and  in- 
terim dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  5  per  cent., 
a  total  sum  of  £6,720,  leaving  as  a  final  available  bal- 
ance £5,100,  and  the  Directors  recommend  that  should 
be  disposed  of  by  paying  a  final  dividend  of  l\  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  from  which  income-tax  at 
the  rate  of  6s.  will  be  deducted,  by  transferring  to  credit 
of  Coast  Advance  Reserve  Account  £1,000,  and  carry- 
ing forward  to  next  year  £i,475- 

Chairman's  Notes  on  Report  and  Accounts  for  the 
Year  ended  30TH  June,  1919. 

TEA  CROP. 

610,775  lbs.,  which  realised  a  net  average  price  of 
8.93d.  per  lb.  This  quantity  was  disposed  of  as 
follows  : — 

Sold  to  Food  Controller  at  fixed  price  ...       167,956  lbs. 

Net  average  b.04d. 
Sold  in  Ceylon  at  net  average  cts.  42-31       300,251  lbs. 
Sold  in  London  at  net  average  1/2. 54d.         142,568  lbs. 

610,775  lbs. 


RUBBER  CROP. 

146,128  lbs.,  sold  al  a  net  average  of  1/5. god.  This 
crop  was  disposed  of  as  follows  :  — 


Sold  in  London  at  net  average  1/7. 05d.  101,862  lbs. 
Sold  in  Ceylon  at  net  average  cts.  95.31  44,266  lbs. 

146,128  lbs. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

P\O.B.  cost  of  tea  7.03d.  per  lb.,  as  compared  with 
6.  igd.  in  the  preceding  year. 

Rubber  11.63d.  as  compared  with  io.87d. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  DURING  YEAR. 

(1)  .    Shortage  of  rice  for  coolies. 

(2)  .     Rise  in  rate  of  exchange  and  difficulty  in 

obtaining  rupees. 

(3)  .     Shortage  of  freight. 

CULTIVATION. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  right  kind 
of  manure  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  finances,  it 
has  not  been  possible  during  the  war  to  apply  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  necessary  to  bring  all  the  estates  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  During  the  current  year  on 
the  30th  June  next  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
manure  approximately  one-half  of  the  cultivated  area 
and  a  sum  of  over  Rs. 70,000,  which  to-day  is  equivalent 
to  over  £7,000  will  be  spent  in  this  connection. 

Liberal  expenditure  under  the  heading  of  manure  will 
be  incurred  during  future  years,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
greatly  increased  productivity. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

More  remunerative  prices  are  now  obtaining  for  both 
tea  and  rubber,  so  at  our  next  Annual  Meeting  I  have 
every  confidence  of  submitting  to  you  a  much  more 
satisfactory  result  than  that  shown  by  the  accounts  we 
are  now  dealing  with,  but  I  think  we  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  result  of  the  past  year 
when  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  adverse  factors. 

The  rupee  has  been  steadily  rising  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  it  is  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
2s.  id.  As  compared  with  a  normal  rate  of  is.  4d.  our 
cost  of  production  to-day  is  increased  by  over  50  per 
cent.,  due  to  the  abnormal  rate  of  exchange,  but  as  a 
set  off  against  this  we  are  securing  higher  prices  for 
our  products. 

RUBBER. 

The  market  price  of  plantation  rubber  has  risen  from 
is.  7d.  in  June  last  to  approximately  2s.  6d.,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  this  commodity 
should  sell  at  a  figure  very  much  below  its  present  price 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  outlook  is  distinctly  good  and  a  very  great  ex- 
pansion is  daily  taking  place  in  the  use  of  motor  trac- 
tion, particularly  in  America,  where  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  the  world's  output  of  plantation  rubber  is 
consumed. 

ESTIMATES    FOR  1919-20. 

During  the  current  year  we  hope  to  secure  695,000 
lbs.  of  tea  and  175,000  lbs.  of  rubber.  The  amounts 
harvested  during  the  four  months  to  the  31st  October, 
as  you  will  have  seen  from  the  results  published  in  the 
papers,  are  : — 177,6553  lbs.  tea  and  58,636  lbs.  rubber. 

Abnormally  bad  weather  has  been  experienced  dur- 
ing the  past  lew  months  in  Ceylon  and  crops  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence.  We  are  now  receiving  news  of 
better  climatic  conditions,  which  we  hope  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  enable  us  to 
secure  maximum  outputs. 
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BAKU  CONSOLIDATED.  THE  CITY 


The  statutory  MEETING  of  the  Baku  Consolidated  Oilfields, 
Limited,  was  held  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  on  November  6. 

Major  R.  W.  Barnett,  M.P.,  presided,  and  said  that  this  com- 
»ny  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  four  purely  British  companies 
rarrying  on  business  at  Baku.  Considering  that  the  oilfield  had 
>een  known  throughout  the  ages,  it  was  astonishing  what  ignor- 
ince  still  existed  about  it.  During  the  thirty-four  years  to  1917 
:he  Baku  oilfields  had  produced  219,000,000  tons  of  oil,  an  average 
>f  over  6,000,000  p. a.  It  was  true  that  in  recent  years  the 
>roduction  of  the  United  States  oilfields  had  largely  exceeded 
n  the  aggregate  that  of  the  Baku  field,  but  the  United  States 
ivas  practically  a  continent  containing  many  oilfields,  and  he  ven- 
ured  to  think  that  none  of  them  had  a  record  of  thirty-four  con- 
;ecutive  years  with  an  average  production  of  6,000,000  tons  of  oil 
>er  annum.  With  regard  to  the  company's  interest  in  that  great 
ield,  their  properties  were  in  the  Apsheron  Peninsula,  which  was 
oughly  forty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
ichole  of  that  area  was  more  or  less  oil  producing  ;  it  was  a  de- 
:lared  oilfield,  and  contained  manv  fields,  the  surface  of  which  had 
lot  been  scratched.  The  older  fields  included  Balakhani  and  Bibi 
iibat,  which  had  produced  enormous  quantities  of  oil.  For  in- 
tance,  in  the  last  three  years  for  which  statistics  were  available 
—1915,  1916,  and  1917 — the  properties  belonging  to  this  com- 
>any  at  Baku  had  produced  four  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of 
til  produced  by  the  Maikop  field,  whilst  in  1917  Baku  had  pro- 
luced  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  oil  in  Russia. 

The  Balakhani  and  Bibi  Eibat  fields  were  respectively  2,640  and 
,000  acres  in  extent,  or  about  five  and  three-quarter  square  miles, 
ind  yet  in  1901  they  had  produced  more  than  half  the  total  pro- 
luction  of  the  world  These  fields  were  by  no  means  worked  out  ; 
ilthough  millions  of  tons  had  been  taken  from  the  upper  levels, 
he  best  expert  opinion  was  that  there  were  vast  resources  of 
letroleum  wealth  yet  untouched  at  the  deeper  levels,  and  that  with 
kilful  engineering  they  would  be  made  to  yield  a  rich  harvest 
o  those  who  owned  the  field,  and  they  looked  forward  to  that, 
specially  as  regarded  Bibi  Eibat,  where  there  was  known  to  be 
normous  wealth  below  the  400  sagene  level,  which  had  only  been 
ouched  by  one  or  two  wells  so  far.  It  would  be  part  of  the  busi- 
less  of  this  company,  whenever  boring  was  practicable  at  less 
han  the  prohibitive  rates  ruling  at  the  present  time,  to  explore 
arefully  the  resources  of  these  deeper  levels. 

Apart  from  the  older  fields,  there  were  other  fields  in  the 
Ipsheron  Peninsula  of  almost  equal  promise.  It  was  an  open 
ecret  that  the  enormous  reserve  of  petroliferous  land  which  the 
ompany  owned  in  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  was  only  part  of  a 
[reat  formation  which  passed  right  under  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
hat  on  the  other  side  of  that  sea  the  continuation  of  that  forma- 
ion  was  being  worked.  One  of  the  leading  geologists  in  Baku 
onsidered  that  the  lower  series  of  productive  beds,  estimated  at 
,000  ft.  to  1.250  ft.  thick,  had  only  just  been  tapped  by  a  few 
veils  in  the  Bibi  Eibat  district,  and  that  consequently  the  lower 
eries  was  practically  untouched.  At  Bibi  Eibat  the  company 
iwned  eight  plots,  ninety-four  acres  in  extent,  in  a  place  where 
very  square  inch  was  worth  money.  That  was  absolutely  free 
if  debentures.  The  opening  up  of  those  plots  would  necessitate 
onsiderable  working  capital,  which  they  possessed,  but  they  did 
lot  intend  to  spend  money  recklessly  when  boring  was  as  expen- 
ive  as  at  present.  They  proposed  to  examine  carefully  what 
hey  possessed,  and  to  take  the  best  geological  opinion  about  the 
vhole  of  the  outlying  places,  because  it  would  now  be  possible  to 
vork  some  of  them  which  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  smaller 
ompanies  to  work. 

The  natural  market  for  Baku  was  Russia,  and  at  present  that 
narket  was  practically  non-existent,  as  the  local  government  of 
he  Republic  of  Asarbijan,  in  which  Baku  was  situated,  refused 
o  have  any  relations  with  the  Bolsheviks,  with  the  result  that  oil 
vas  accumulating  rapidly  in  Baku.  However,  they  hoped  to  get 
he  natural  market  back  again  in  the  future.  In  order  to  put  the 
ompany  in  a  position  to  deal  with  its  current  daily  work  without 
he  necessity  of  borrowing  on  the  spot,  they  proposed  to  make  a 
all  of  2s  6d.  per  share  on  December  6.  Dealing  with  the  statu- 
ory  report  and  the  items  for  preliminary  expenses  and  underwrit- 
ng  commission,  he  said  that  he  ventured  to  think  that  in  the 
listory  of  the  City  of  London  there  had  been  no  amalgamation  of 
nterests  amounting  to  between  three  and  a  half  and  four  millions 
terling,  carried  through  with  so  small  an  amount  as  ;£15,000  for 
ireliminary  expenses.  With  regard  to  the  underwriting  commis- 
ion  criticism,  it  was  a  necessary  condition,  precedent  of  any  such 
cheme  as  theirs,  that  adequate  working  capital  should  be 
ecured  for  the  new  company,  otherwise  people  would  not  take 
hares,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  take  them.  As  chairman  of 
he  company  who  underwrote  the  scheme — the  whole  of  the 
Of>8.692^ — he  would  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to  pass  their  re- 
ponsibility  on  to  other  responsible  people  in  the  City  without  re- 
aining  a  single  halfpenny  of  the  underwriting  commission.  They 
vanted  to  see  the  scheme  go  through,  and  therefore  they  handed 
t  over  to  a  responsible  firm  with  the  whole  of  the  underwriting 
ommission  attached. 

SfEXT  WEEK'S 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 


There  is  a  real  old-fashioned  slump  in  the  American 
Market  owing  to  call  money  having-  risen  to  25  per 
cent.  In  New  York,  apparently,  the  carry-over  system 
of  gambling  is  still  in  vogue.  For  the  last  five  years 
the  fortnightly  settlement,  with  gambling  by  bulls  and 
bears,  has  been  prohibited  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  blessing  of  this  change  is  now  seen  in 
the  perfect  calmness  with  which  we  take  the  American 
crash,  which  has  hardly  caused  a  ripple  here.  Another 
cause  of  cur  indifference  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  we 
have  sold  all  our  American  securities,  so  that  the  fate 
of  Baltimorcs  and  Union  Pacifies  leaves  us  cold.  What 
has  become  of  those  battered  old  favourites  of  the 
kerb  Eries  or  Wabash,  we  know  not,  neither  do  we 
care.  These  are  mere  names  of  the  bad  past,  what  the 
Prime  Minister  calls  those  "  dismal  days  "  before  the 
war,  though  compared  to  the  present  chaos  of  squab- 
bling, they  seem  a  rosy  Paradise.  Will  the  old  system 
of  carrying-over  ever  be  revived?  It  had  its  advant- 
ages, of  which  the  most  conspicuous  was  a  free  market. 

At  last  "  Dora  "  has  relaxed  her  grip  on  the  financial 
dealings  of  City  men.  The  restriction  on  new  issues  of 
capital  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  abolished.  It 
was  a  very  foolish  restriction,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  rehabilitate  our 
foreign  trade,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  assisting 
foreign  enterprise  with  British  capital.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  investment  of  capital  in  British  Colonies  and 
possessions  was  forbidden,  which  is  something  like 
madness.  All  the  oil  ventures,  for  instance,  in  Canada 
(on  the  Atabasca  river),  in  Trinidad,  and  in  Borneo 
were  cut  off  from  British  capital  for  the  moment,  and 
had  to  be  financed  in  roundabout  ways.  All  necessity 
for  wrapping  up  the  intentions  of  finance  companies  is 
now,  thank  goodness,  unnecessary. 

The  ignorance  of  many  of  the  ordinary  articles  on 
the  City  is  really  a  little  perturbing.  The  other  day 
when  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  to  6  per  cent.,  the  most 
doleful  prophecies  about  a  fall  in  Mining  and  Oil  Shares 
were  indulged  in.  As  if  a  6  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  ever 
stopped  speculative  markets  !  The  truth  is  that  the 
more  gilt-edged  securities  dec'ine,  and  the  greater  the 
labour  difficulties  at  home,  the  more  do  speculative 
shares^  in  tropical  mines  advance.  The  one  home  mar- 
ket in  which  there  seems  a  prospect  of  something  like 
a  boom  is  that  for  cotton,  the  raw  material  and  tex- 
tiles. Fine  Cotton  Spinners,  which  have  risen  from 
74s.  to  84s.,  are  said  to  be  going  much  higher,  in 
prospect  of  some  big  amalgamation. 

Gold,  diamond  and  oil  shares  continue  the  favourites. 
Central  Minings,  which  have  big  holdings  in  all  the  best 
of  these  undertakings,  are  certain  to  see  a  much  higher 
price,  and  soon,  if  De  Beers  Deferred  go  to  35  as  is 
predicted,  for  Central  Minings  hold  a  plenty  of  De 
Beers  Modders  City  Deeps    and    other  plums. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1872.  th*  Apollinaris  business 
has  always  been  British  owned.  £3.000.000  of  British  money 
it  invest*-)  in  it.  and  it  has  now  4,500  British  Shar*koM*ri. 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd.,  4.  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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BUENOS  AYRES  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

The  thirtieth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Western  Railway,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  River  Plate 
House,  E.C.,  Sir  Henry  Bell,  Bart,  (chairman  of  the  company), 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  ac- 
counts, said  he  had  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  im- 
proved position  and  prospects  of  the  company.  It  must  be  a 
relief  to  know  that  they  were  at  present  free  from  labour  troubles, 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  met  their  employees  liberally  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  and  wages,  combined  with  the  enactment  of  the 
new  pension  law,  should  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  a  con- 
tented staff.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rates,  the  published 
figures  of  past  years  were  sufficient  evidence  that  the  earnings  of 
the  companies  were  insufficient  for  the  services  rendered,  and  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  fair 
return  on  the  capital  invested  and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  equit- 
ably with  the  staff  and  provide  for  the  heavy  renewals  which 
should  shortly  be  undertaken.  The  adjustments  had  been  thought 
out  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any  infliction  on  their  customers. 
The  shareholders  would  no  doubt  have  observed  with  pleasure  the 
increased  traffics,  but  he  thought  it  well  to  say  that  it  was  not 
en  iiini'li  hi<jh  rates  that  were  the  cause  as  the  renewal  of  much 
greater  shipping  facilities,  and  the  consequent  movement  of  the 
large  crops  to  mark 't.  It  was  recently  stated  in  a  Buenos  Avres 
paper  that  up  to  the  end  of  September  the  grain  exports  from 
Argentina  for  the  previous  nine  months  had  been— wheat  2,000,000 
tons,  maize  over  1,500,000  tons,  linseed  600,000  tons,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oats,  so  it  was  obvious  why  their  returns' 
were  so  large.  They  were  altogether  against  high  rates,  for  they 
tended  to  strangle  trade  ;  thev  were  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  traffic  and  keen  down  unnecessary  expenses.  In  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  fuel  supplies,  in  1913-14  their  fuel  had 
cost  them  only  /7193.909,  while  last  year  it  had  cost  no  less 
f.han  £739.561.  After  the  most  thorough  investigation  and  con- 
sideration the  board  had  decided  to  adopt  oil  as  their  future  fuel, 
as  long  as  the  price  was  favourable  ;  and  they  were  going  to  com- 
mence using  it  as  soon  as  thev  could  get  the  storage  tanks 
erected  and  the  necessarv  alterations  made  to  their  engines,  and 
bad  arranged  a  three  years'  contract  for  supplies  of  oil  fuel,  com- 
mencing in  1920,  at  a  price  equal  to  coal  at  under  £3  per  ton, 
delivered  in  Buenos  Avres.  In  regard  to  the  accounts,  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £865,636,  but  after  de- 
ducting the  heavy  increased  expenditure  they  only  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  some  £233,000 

Tbe  report  was  adopted,  and  the  usual  format  business  trans- 
acted. 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE  CO.,  LTD. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  Fridav 
last  at  Worcester  House,  Walbrook,  E.C.,  for  the  purpose  of 
authorising  an  increase  in  the  capital  to  £500,000  bv  the  creation 
of  300,000  new  shares. 

Mr.  Herbert  Allen  (who  presided)  said  that  the  business  of  a 
sound  telephone  undertaking  never  stood  still,  and  he  was  glad 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  directors  felt  justified  in  bringing 
forward  proposals  for  meeting  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  when  he  hoped  they  would  be  contem- 
plating yet  another  increase  in  the  capital.  The  company  dated 
back  to  1887,  and  their  sphere  of  operations  embraced  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  with  a  population  of  over  700,000,  and  the  surrounding 
country  within  a  radius  of  thirty  kilometres  ;  also  the  city  of 
Oporto,  with  a  population  of  about  350,000  and  a  radius  of  twenty 
kilometres.  In  the  first  year  the  number  of  subscribers  was 
1,423;  the  gross  income  £4.934,  and  the  net  profit  £1,695.  Bv 
1918  the  installations  had  increased  to  12,410  in  number,  the 
gross  income  to  ,003,957,  and  the  profit  to  £37.468,  which  was 
unfortunately  reduced  by  loss  on  exchange  to  £720, 114.  The  par 
value  of  the  escudo  was  53jd.,  and  from  1896  to  1914  the  yearly 
average  never  fell  below  37d.  In  1906  it  reached  high-water 
mark  at  51Jd:,  but  to-day  it  was  only  26d.  From  1916  to  1918 
thev  lost  on  their  remittances  about  £55,000,  but  for  which, 
instead  of  paying  6  per  cent,  dividends,  they  could,  whilst  making 
the  same  appropriations  to  reserve,  have  paid  18  per  cent.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  thev  might  soon 
see  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  men- 
tioned that  every  rise  or  fall  of  Id.  in  the  Lisbon  exchange  on 
London  made  a  difference  of  over  £1,000  in  their  net  profils. 
Furthermore,  they  WOtlld  have  little  occasion  to  remit  moneys 
from  the  other  side  with  a  heavy  capital  expenditure  going  on. 
It  was  not  loss  on  exchange  so  much  as  the  necessity  of  tempo- 
rarily utilising  profits  for  capital  purposes  tli.it  had  caused  the 
recent  reduction  in  dividend. 

The  directors  intended  issuing  250. 000  new  shares,  and  if  that 
seemed  a  big  jump  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  outlay 
now  contemplated  represented  work  held  up  in  the  four  or  five 

years  of  the  war,  and  which  must  now  he  energetically  prosecuted 

without  further  delay.  At  Lisbon  thev  were  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  north  exchange  from  3.000  lines  to  7,000,  and  thev 
were  erecting  an  entirely  new  exchange  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
lines.  Already  they  had  about  3,000  new  subscribers  waiting  for 
Installations,  representing  an  income  of  about  £25,000  a  year. 
Thwe  was  no  finality  in  the  telephone  business,  and  he  personally 
hail  always  held  the  view  that  the  prospect  of  further  capital 
expenditure  In  undertakings  of  this  kind  was  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation. 


NEW  LAFON  TIN  FIELDS. 


The  Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  New  Lafon  Tin 
Fields,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Friday  last  at  Winchester  House,  E.C., 
Mr.  Frederick  Walker  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

Mr.  James  Fairbairn  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — As  all  the  shareholders  have 
had  a  copy  of  the  directors'  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
30th  September,  1919,  I  presume  you  will  take  them  as  read.  In 
passing  I  should  like  to  remark  that  I  trust  shareholders  are 
satisfied  with  the  promptitude  with  which  the  accounts  have  been 
made  up  and  issued.  They  are  to  the  30th  September,  and  we 
are  holding  our  meeting  on  the  7th  November,  just  a  little  over' 
one  month  from  the  closing  of  the  financial  year.  I  will  first  deal 
with  the  accounts.  As  regards  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the' 
value  of  tbe  stock  of  tin  ore  on  hand  on  1st  October,  1918, 
amounted  to  £18,550,  while  on  the  30th  September,  1919,  the 
stock  on  hand  is  only  valued  at  £9,474.  The  reason  for  the 
smaller  amount  of  tin  ore  on  hand  may  be  ascribed  to  the  1"  !  in- 
shipping  facilities.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that,  owing 
to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  tin,  we  have  had  to  carry  a  considerable 
loss  on  the  stock  brought  into  the  present  year's  account.  The 
expenditure  on  production,  estate  and  London  administration  calls 
for  no  special  comment.  The  net  result  of  our  operations  is  that 
we  are  able  to  carry  into  the  balance-sheet  a  profit  of  ,£10,379 
13s.  2d.,  and  to  offer  to  our  shareholders  the  very  substantial 
dividend  of  20  per  cent.  Dealing  with  the  balance-sheet,  the  1 
liability  side  calls  for  no  special  remark,  except  that  we  have 
taken  £3,898,  previously  written  off,  and  opened  a  reserve 
account.  Our  reason  for  doing  this  is  that,  even  with  this  altera- 
tion, we  stand  well  within  what  we  are  satisfied  is  the  real  value 
of  our  property  account,  which  has  now  been  merged  in  the' 
Associated  Nigerian  Tin  Mines,  Ltd.  The  balance-sheet  calls  for 
no  other  special  remark,  as  all  the  items  are  either  tin  or  sundry 
debtors,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sundry  debtors  these  have  been  j 
paid  since  the  balance-sheet  was  made  up.  As  regards  the  item 
"  Investment  at  cost,"  a  portion  of  this  has  already  been  realised 
at  a  satisfactory  profit.  The  last  item  on  the  balance-sheet, 
underwriters'  commission,  you  will  observe  we  propose  to  elim- 
inate out  of  the  profit  which  we  have  made.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  the  1st  August 
last,  you  sanctioned  the  sale  of  this  company's  Nigerian  properties 
to  the  Associated  Nigerian  Tin  Mines,  Ltd.,  for  the  sum  of 
£97,000  in  shares  of  that  company,  which  shares  at  present 
market  quotations  are  worth  much  more  than  their  face  value. 
This  you  will,  I  think,  regard  as  very  satisfactory,  considering 
that  the  Associated  Company  onlv  took  over  their  properties  from 
1st  August  last.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  evidently  satisfied  of  the 
importance  of  the  amalgamation. 

I  have  no  doubt  all  of  you  have  read  Mr.  lies'  report  on  the  pro- 
perties now  owned  and  worked  bv  the  Associated  Nigerian  Tin 
Mines,  Ltd.,  and  your  directors  have  good  hopes  that  this  im- 
portant amalgamation  of  interests  will  prove  a  sound  mining  and 
financial  proposition.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  production  of 
40  tons  per  month  will  be  increased  to  75  tons  per  month  after 
an  expenditure  of  about  half  the  working  capital  provided  bv  the 
amalgamation,  and  Mr.  lies  estimates  a  profit  of  £54,000  per 
annum,  with  tin  at  £225  per  ton.  The  present  price  of  tin  is 
£279  per  ton,  and  I  understand  that  some,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Tin  market  is  far  greater  than  mine,  are  of  opinion  that 
higher  quotations  will  be  reached.  Taking  the  figure,  however, 
of  £270  per  ton,  which  is  £45  per  ton  higher  than  the  basis  on 
which  Mr.  lies  has  made  his  calculation,  and  taking  72  per  cent, 
of  that  £45  increase,  you  will  see  what  an  increased  profit  per 
ton  should  result  from  the  increased  price  of  the  metal.  I  am 
sure  it  will  also  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders  to  know 
that  Mr.  Oliver  Wethered,  Chairman  of  tbe  Rayfield  (Nigeria) 
Tin  Fields,  Ltd.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Company,  and 
that  he  has  associated  with  him  on  the  Board  Mr.  J.  M.  lies, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  us  as  a  successful  mining  engineer  in 
Nigeria,  and  one  of  vour  own  directors,  my  colleague,  Mr.  James 
FaTrbairn.  As  stated  in  the  report,  it  is  the  present  intention 
of  the  directors  to  retain  the  company's  important  holding  in  the 
Associated  Company,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  the  price  these  shares  have  commanded 
in  the  Stock  Fxchange.  As  regards  the  new  properties  which  w 
anticipate  purchasing,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  say  anything 
in  regard  to  them  until  Mr.  Davidson  returns  to  Nigeria.  In 
closing,  I  would  like  to  remark  that  the  whole  success  of  this 
company  has  been  made  possible  by  the  care,  industry  and  skill 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  who,  1  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
is  returning  to  Nigeria  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Nigerian  Tin  Mines,  Ltd.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  to 
add,  and  I  now  have  pleasure  in  moving  "  That  the  directors' 
report  and  accounts  he  received  and  adopted,"  and  1  will  ask 
Mr.  Wallington  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wallington  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

On    the    motion   of    the   Chairman,    seconded  bv 
Wethered,   the  payment   of  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,   on  21st 

November  next  was  approved. 

The  retiring  director,  Mr.  A.  11.  Wethered,  and  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Ling  and  Bourne,  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

\  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Allan  Davidson 
his  services  to  the  company,  and  a  further  vote  of  thanks  to 
Chairman  and  directors  concluded  the  meeting. 


Mr.    A.  H. 


foi 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

It  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  gauge  correctly 
he  significance  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Marshal 
Tindenburg  in  Berlin.  He  is  a  dignified  figure,  even 
eroic  when  compared  with  the  black-coated  rabble 
ho  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  empty  seats  of  the 
lighty.  It  is  probable  that  Hindenburg  was  rather  a 
gure-head  and  that  Ludendorff  was  the  brains  :  still 
le  mob  cannot  know  that.  And  compared  with  the 
ethmann-Hollwegs,  the  Zimmermanns,  the  von 
agows,  who  let  Germany  into  the  war,  the  conduct  of 
le  Ludendorffs  and  the  Hindenburgs,  who  fought  their 
est  to  get  her  out  of  it,  shows  favourably.  The  re- 
ponsibility  for  beginning  the  war  undoubtedly  rests  on 
ne  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
lost  Germans,  we  fancv,  realise  by  this  time  that  th^ 
[aiser  was  an  excitable  megalomaniac,  without  any 
;al  military  or  political  ability,  and  that  the  Crown 
rince  was  an  idle  fribble.  Neither  of  them  is  likely 
)  return  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hindenburg 
light  be  chosen  Dictator,  especially  if  there  should  be  a 
?cond  revolution. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Tirpitz  that 
)  the  opening  months  of  1915  the  Germans  were  just 
s  short  of  munitions  as  we  were.  The  Admiral 
iments  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  heavy  munitions 
nd  "no  means  of  manufacturing  them."  It  will  be 
•membered  that  this  was  the  time  when  Lord  North- 
iffe  attacked  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Lord  Kitchener,  for 
lilure  of  duty  in  providing  munitions;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
eorge  when  making  himself  Minister  of  Munitions  in 
ray  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  blame  thrown  back  on  the 
faster-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Yet  all  the  while 
le  Germans  were  in  the  same  plight  as  ourselves  ! 
obodv  could  have  foreseen  the  enormous  consumption 
'  shells.  Another  striking  thing  in  the  letters  attached 
!  an  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  is  that  von  Tirpitz  and 

great  many  other  of  the  bigwigs  were  dyincr  to  get 
r1  of  the  .Kaiser's  command  as  earlv  as  191^,  and 
riouslv  consulting  whether  he  couldn't  be  induced  to 
■y  on  the  sick  list  !  At  the  same  time  (May,  1915)  the 
frmans  were  earnestly  discussing  how  to  make  peace. 

Th^  Tirpitz  Memoirs  reveal  another  fact  which  con- 
cts  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  one  of  the  greatest  political 
unders,  if  not  of  the  blackest  piece  of  dislovalty,  eom- 
itted  during  the  war.    The  lightning  march  on  Paris 


having  failed,  the  Germans  determined  in  1916  to  make 
a  separate  peace  with  Russia.  For  this  purpose, 
Sturmer,  German  in  blood  and  strongly  pro-German  in 
sympathies,  was  worked  for  all  he  was  worth.  The 
Tsar  was  offered  the  most  tempting  terms,  freedom  of 
the  Dardanelles,  suzerainty  at  Constantinople,  and 
above  all  a  guarantee  of  his  dynasty,  which  was  even 
then  seen  to  be  in  danger.  Nicholas  resisted  all  these 
offers  indignantly,  and  remained  true  to  his  Allies,  Eng- 
land and  France.  It  was  only  when  they  were  re- 
buffed by  the  Tsar  that  the  Germans  went  on  the  other 
tack,  and  despatched  Trotsky  to  Petrograd.  How  did 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  became  Prime  Minister  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  repay  the  Tsar's  loyalty  to  the  Entente? 
By  abandoning  him  to  the  revolutionaries;  by  allowing 
him  to  be  arrested  in  his  own  train;  and  by  congratulat- 
ing the  rascals  who  deposed  him. 

We  do  not  often  agree  with  The  Times,  but  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  dissent  from  its  description  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  on  Russia  as  "  pitiable."  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  appears  as  a  man  who  wrings  his  hands 
over  the  ruin  of  which  he  is  the  author.  Whv  is  Russia 
(and  for  that  matter  Central  and  Eastern  Europe)  a 
spectacle  and  a  show,  the  torn  and  bleeding  corpse  of 
her  former  self?  Why  is  Bolshevism,  the  worst  form 
of  murderous  tyranny  ever  seen  in  the  world,  now 
triumphant?  Because  England  and  France  encour- 
aged the  revolutionists  of  1917  :  because  they  refused  to 
lift  a  finger  to  protect  the  Tsar.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  defending  our  too-late  policv  in  Russia,  on  which  we 
have  spent  100  millions,  talked  much  of  supporting 
those  who  had  trusted  us,  and  of  honourable  obliga- 
tions to  our  allies.  Whv  did  he  not  think  of  all  that 
in  1917,  when  he  knew  that  the  Tsar's  dynasty  and  life 
were  in  danger? 

The  Republican  senators,  assisted  by  a  few  Demo- 
crats, have  killed  the  League  of  Nations.  So  much  is 
clear  :  though  whether  the  Treatv  of  Peace,  together 
with  the  reparation  and  indemnity  clauses,  will  have 
to  be  re.made  is  not  at  present  certain.  We  are  glad 
of  it,  not  only  because  the  fatuous  idealism  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Llovd  George,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  As- 
quith and  others  has  received  a  severe  if  not  a  mortal 
blow,  but  for  another  reason.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  binding  and  far-reaching  and  omnipresent  obliga- 
tions of  the  League  would  have  created  friction  between 
England  and  America.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
ill-will  and  misunderstanding,    the    British    and  the 
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Americans  have  come  to'  respect  one  another,  and  to 
recognise  each  other's  strength.  So  far  as  newspapers 
and  speeches  can  do  the  trick,  they  have  come  to  like 
and  admire  o<ne  another.    Why  not  leave  it  at  that? 

The  American  Senators  who,  judging  by  the  last 
elections,  represent  the  majority  of  the  nation,  have 
envisaged  the  situation  with  much  common  sense  and 
clearness  of  vision.  A  big  war,  a  war  between  any  of 
the  Great  Powers,  viz.,  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Russia,  is  physically  impossible  until  a 
new  generation  has  grown  up,  that  is,  thirty  or  forty 
years  hence.  "  Why  tie  our  hands  as  to  what  we  may 
do  in  thirty  years?  Small  wars  between  semi-barbar- 
ous peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be.  But  why  should  we  Americans  bother 
about  them?  Why  should  we  police  Armenia?  Or 
interfere  in  the  revolutions  of  Central  Europe?"  So 
argue  the  Americans,  and  we  think  that  they  are  right. 

We  publish  an  article  on  the  Senate  and  the  League, 
which  takes  a  different  view  from  our  own  as  expressed 
in  these  Notes.  It  is  written  by  one  who  was  present 
in  Paris  right  through  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Covenant.  His  opinion  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  weight,  and  we  are  always  glad  to' 
present  both  sides  of  a  public  question.  Our  corres- 
pondent cherishes  the  hope,  perhaps  we  might  say  the 
belief,  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  will  not  push 
matters  to  the  point  of  standing  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  they  will  whittle  down  the  reserva- 
tion. Even  if  he  be  right,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the  League, 
America  cannot  be  counted  on.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions, without  the  United  States,  will  then  be  merely 
an  Alliance,  like  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  many  others, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  Balance  of  Power. 

The  defeat  of  Languet  and  the  revolutionary  Social- 
ists, though  welcome,  should  not  be  surprising  news 
to  those  who  know  the  France  of  to-day.  Paris  is  no 
longer  France,  owing  to  facility  of  locomotion ;  and 
though  the  large  towns,  Paris,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
have  a  considerable  revolutionary  sediment,  there  is  no 
more  Conservative  peasantry  in  the  world  than  the 
French.  We  doubt  whether  the  revolutions  of  1848  and 
1 87 1  could  be  repeated.  What  Tennyson  called  "  the 
red  fool-fury  of  fhe  Seine  "  is  confined  to  the  quays  and 
the  boulevards.  The  French  are  sentimental  and  excit- 
able over  such  words  as  gloire,  patrie.  honneur,  la 
France;  but  when  it  comes  to  cold  cash,  there  is  not  a 
more  rational,  clear-headed,  and  tenacious  person  than 
the  Frenchman,  especially  in  the  provinces.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  England  is  more  obnoxious 
to  revolutionary  Socialism  than  France,  because  there 
is  still  in  England  a  landed  aristocracy  and  upper  and 
middle  classes  entrenched  deep  in  inherited  possessions. 

It  is  astonishincf  that  the  two  most  revolutionary 
measures,  not  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  of  British 
history,  the  enfranchisement  of  eight  million  women 
and  the  partition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter  Long.  His 
warmest  admirers  would  hardly  claim  to  place  Mr. 
Long  at  the  head  of  the  small  class  of  constructive,  or 
destructive,  statesmen.  He  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  tradition  of  the  Tory  fox. hunter.  Yet  Drvasdust, 
poring  a  hundred  years  hence  over  Acts  of  Parliament, 
will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  (hat  the  foundations  of 
the  new  world  were  laid  by  the  unflinching  revolu- 
tionist, Mr.  Waller  Long,  whose  ancestor,  he  will  not 
fail  to  note,  sat  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  only  states  half  (he  truth  when  he 
ascribes  high  prices  to  scarcity  of  commodities.  High 
wages  are  the  other  half  of  the  truth.  Il  is  a  fact  that 
products  are  scarce  owing  to  the  killing  and  disable- 
ment of  ten  or  twelve  million  men,  and  the  devastation 
of  laro-e  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  food  and  clothes  are  dearer  than  they  need 
be,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  wages  drawn  bv  coal- 
mincrs,  railwaymrn,  dock-labourers,  and  agricultural 
labourers.  It  costs  more  to  rear  and  bring  poultry,  fish. 


and  meat  to  market  than  ever  before;  and  the  wages  de- 
manded by  the  dole-supported  unemployed  prevent 
farmers  and  others  from  producing  more.  If  a  Dictator 
were  to  decree  the  halving  of  wages  to-morrow,  the 
prices  would  fall  fast  enough. 

Another  result  of  the  unreasonably  high  wages 
demanded  is  the  substitution  of  women  who  will 
take  less  than  men.  A  great  many  people  have 
been  waiting  in  the  hope  that  by  November  they 
would  be  able  to  get  women  as  domestic  servants. 
They  may  as  well  abandon  that  hope  once  for  all. 
For  the  reason  given  above,  a  great  many  women 
are  being  absorbed  by  industrial  occupations,  and 
the  residue  simply  refuse  to  return  to  domestic  service. 
It  can  hardly  be  the  dole  that  is  keeping  them  away 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry,  for  the  dole  to  civilian 
women  is  now  stopped,  and  for  ex-service  women  it  is 
only  15s.  a  week.  Class-hatred,  insubordination,  the 
unhealthy  excitement  of  war  amours,  have  destroyed 
domestic  service  as  the  basis  of  civilisation,  and  unless 
we  are  allowed  to  import  Chinese,  or  South  Sea  is- 
landers, nobody  but  millionaires  and  proletariat  will 
be  able  to  survive. 

We  don't  pretend  to  be  sorry  about  Mr.  "  Pussy- 
foot "  Johnson's  black  eye;  you  can't  have  the  crown 
without  the  cross  of  glory.  All  fanatics  wish  to  be 
martyrs,  andi  we  imagine  that  no  one  was  more  de- 
lighted than  Mr.  Johnson  by  the  Strand  procession. 
But  we  warn  Mr.  "Pussyfoot"  that  his  treatment  by 
the  students  is  mere  drawing-room  badinage  compared 
with  what  he  may  experience  if  he  ventures  into  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  North.  This  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Prohibitionists  to  capture  Britain 
shows  great  ignorance  or  want  of  imagination.  Na- 
tional habits  and  customs  are  formed  mainly  by  climatic 
conditions.  The  climate  of  the  Northern  American 
Continent  is  so  dry  and  the  air  so  light  that  many 
people  can  dispense  with  alcohol.  In  the  damp,  heavy 
climate  of  the  British  Isles  beer  and  spirits  are  neces- 
sary as  tonics.  The  Americans  are  as  excitable  as  the 
British  are  phlegmatic  for  the  same  reason. 

The  second  report  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission 
has  been  long  kept  back,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised, 
for  its  production  at  a  time  when  feeling  was  excited 
might  have  had  serious  results.  It  is  sorry  reading, 
and  reveals  blundering  from  top  to  bottom,  from  Lords 
Kitchener  and  Fisher  and  Sir  James  Wolfe  Murray  at 
Whitehall  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  at  Lemnos,  and  Gen- 
erals Hunter- Weston,  Stopford,  Hammersley,  and  Sit- 
well  on  the  scene  of  action.  The  Report  raises  a  very 
old  question  for  soldiers,  apparently  insoluble,  namely, 
whether  a  commanding  officer  ordered  to  carry  out  an 
operation  which  he  believes  to  be  impossible  with  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  ought  to  obey,  or  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. Sir  Ian  Hamilton  asked  for  more  troops, 
but  instead  of  getting  them  he  received  from  Lord 
Kitchener  a  command  to  carry  out  the  operation  at  all 
costs.  Does  this  clear  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  of  responsi- 
bility, or  blame?  It  is  a  nice  point.  We  remember 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

What  was  conceived  originally  as  a  combined  attack 
of  Navy  and  Army  became  a  series  of  attacks  by  the 
Navy,  and  when  these  failed,  a  series  of  attacks  by  the 
Army,  which  also  failed.  The  Navy  began  bombarding 
the  forts  in  November,  1914 :  renewed  the  attack  in 
February,  1915;  and  finally  in  March,  1915,  made  a 
third  assault  which  cost  them  six  ships.  Of  course  this 
gave  the  Germans  and  the  Turks  ample  time  to  fortify 
and  man  the  Peninsula  :  and  Admiral  de  Robeck  re- 
ported to  General  Hamilton  that  the  flat  trajectory 
firing  of  the  ships  could  do  nothing  against  an  enemy 
K  ing  in  irenches.  Considering  the  slaughter  and  the 
suffering,  we  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  that  they  never  murmured 
or  uttered  a  word  of  protest  against  the  Imperial 
Government,  At  last  the  High  Commissioner  of  New 
/.caland  is  unmuzzled,  and  no  one  will  judge  Sir 
Thomas  Mackenzie's  supplementary  report  to  be  too 
Strongly  worded. 
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Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  thinks  that  the  forcing  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  "  a  practicable  proposition,"  provided 
it  was  carried  out  by  a  combined  naval  and  military 
attack,  and  after  adequate  preparation.  He  condemns 
the  preliminary  bombardment  of  the  forts  by  the  Navy 
in  November,  1914,  without  consulting-  the  War  Coun- 
cil, as  "  an  almost  irreparable  mistake,"  and  expresses 
scornful  surprise  that  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should 
have  entered  the  war  unprepared  with  any  concerted 
plan  of  operations  against  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosporus,  always  of  "  vital  strategic  importance  "  to 
Britain.  In  this  everybody  will  agree.  Perhaps  the 
passage  which  will  be  read  with  most  sorrow  and 
shame,  is  that  which  tells  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  request 
for  more  troops  being  put  aside  from  May  17th  till 
June  7th,  whilst  the  politicians  w  ere  shuffling  the  cards. 
Those  fateful  three  weeks  were  so  occupied  with  the 
break-up  of  the  Asquith  Government  and  the  formation 
af  the  Coalition,  that  apparently  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's 
despatch  was  unread  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  election  campaign  at  Plymouth 
the  following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  taken  place 
between  Lady  Astor  and  Mr.  Foot,  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. 

"Mr.  Foot  :  I  am  a  better  authority  than  Lady  Astor. 
I  have  seven  children  and  she  has  only  six."  "  Lady 
\stor  :  But  I  haven't  finished  yet."  (Laughter). 
'  Mr.  Foot:  Neither  have  I."  (More  laughter). 
How  delicate  !  How  witty  !  But  Lady  Astor  might 
have  gone  "one  better"  than  Mr.  Foot,  and  said  that 
she  had  had  two  husbands  while  he  had  only  one  wife. 
It  is  a  pity  this  sparkling  repartee  was  omitted.  Per- 
haps the  newspapers  failed  to  report  it.  The  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  is  uneasy  about  the  birth-rate  in  the 
upper  classes,  may  possibly  be  consoled  by  this  proof 
that  sexual  capacity  is  regarded  as  a  title  to  political 
confidence. 

To  the  assistance  of  young  Mr.  Harmsworth  at  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  election  there  appeared  at  the  eleventh 
hour  "plain,  blank  Bottomley,"  who  said  three  note- 
worthy things.  That  a  man  of  2 1  has  not  much  to 
learn  was  the  first.  Indeed  we  know  some  men  of  60 
who  have  much  to  learn,  and  we  regard  a  boy  of  21  as 
a  dangerous  law-maker,  because  he  is  too  conceited  to 
know  that  he  is  ignorant.  Young  men  think  that  old 
men  are  fools,  but  old  men  know  that  young  men  are. 
Mr.  Harmsworth,  so  plain  blank  Bottomley  told  us,  has 
irowed  the  consecration  of  his  life  to  avenging  the  mur- 
der of  two  brothers.  As  there  are  at  least  800,000 
people  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  the  prospects  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  are 
black.  Thirdly,  we  learn  that  in  two  years'  time  the 
King  will  send  for  plain,  blank  Bottomley,  and  request 
him  to  form  "a  business  Government."  The  King 
may  call  on  Mr.  Bottomley  to  form  a  Government,  and 
it  may  be  plain  and  it  may  be  blank,  but  why  it  should 
be  a  business  Government  we  cannot  imagine. 

The  Great  War  differed  from  all  others  in  this,  that 
the  armies  were  not  professional,  but  national.  As  Mr. 
Stephen  Graham  tells  us  in  '  A  Private  in  the  Guards,' 
Tommy  was  the  British  working-man  in  khaki,  and  we 
get  a  strong  light  on  his  mental  and  moral  condition. 
His  good  points  are  fairly  set  down,  his  cheerfulness 
under  hardship,  his  comradeship  ("  I  would  always  help 
a  pal"),  his  good  humour,  and  great  courage.  But  his 
coarseness,  his  callousness,  his  selfishness,  all  these  are 
set  down  too.  He  has  read  literally  nothing;  Shake- 
speare and  Dickens  are  mere  names  :  the  idea  that  he 
knows  the  Bible  or  cares  about  the  padres  is  a  myth. 
He  prefers  picture  papers;  if  he  does  read  a  paper  it  is 
John  Bull;  if  he  will  look  at  a  novel,  it  is  by  Charles 
Garvice  or  Florence  Warden.  His  "  culture,"  i.e.,  his 
jokes  and  his  sentiment,  is  that  of  the  music-halls. 
After  reading  this  book,  one  begins  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  "  the  hero  "  abroad  is  transformed  into  the 
"  striker  "  at  home. 

War  always  was  and  always  will  be  a  wholly  bru- 
talising  thing.     But  owing  to  there  having  been  five 


million  citizens  forced  to  join  it,  the  brutality  has  be- 
come diffused  through  our  national  life  in  an  after- 
math of  hustling.  Mr.  Graham  tells  the  story  of  a 
dead  officer's  boots  exciting  the  cupidity  of  a  couple  of 
Serjeants,  who  were  seated  behind  the  upturned  leet  in 
a  limber  waggon.  "  Why  should  he  be  buried  in  such 
good  boots?  "  eto.  And  then  comes  the  advice,  "Well, 
you  must  look  after  yourself,  for  nobody  else  will  look 
after  you  in  the  Army."  "Yes,  that's  true."  This 
war-brutality  is  rampant  in  the  streets,  the  shops,  the 
trams,  the  tubes,  where  it's  every  man  or  woman  for 
him  or  herself.  It  is  shown  by  the  ferocity  with  which 
motor  vehicles  of  every  kind  are  driven  as  if  foot-pas- 
sengers were  phantoms.  It  is  shown  by  the  want  of 
consideration  for  children  and  old  people.  Servants 
won't  take  places  where  there  are  children — they  are 
such  a  nuisance  ;  or  where  there  are  invalids — they  are 
so  much  trouble.  God  help  the  old  and  the  infirm  in 
the  new  world  ! 

The  political  and  industrial  trouble  in  Egypt  is 
ascribed  to  the  delay  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Milner's 
Mission.  Why  Lord  Milner  doesn't  start,  we  don't 
know;  but  the  riots  in  Egypt  are  the  contagion  of  the 
idleness  and  insubordination  that  are  running  round  the 
world.  Lord  Allenby  has  published  a  soothing  mani- 
festo, explaining  that  the  Milner  Mission  is  merely  in- 
quisitive and  consultative,  and  that  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion is  to  confer  self-government  on  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  are  as  unfit  for  self-government  as  the  In- 
dians, and  the  only  result  will  be  to  subject  the  small 
European  class  and  the  fellaheen  to  the  misrule  of  as 
bad  a  bureaucracy  as  there  is  in  the  world,  the  •  old 
pacha  class,  the  residuum  of  Turkish  tyranny.  What 
the  British,  Italian,  French,  and  American  subjects  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  will  say  to  being  handed  over  to 
Egyptian  officialdom,  we  can't  predict:  the  fellaheen 
will  certainly  become  more  restless  than  ever.  Mean- 
while cotton  and  land  are  at  very  high  prices,  and  the 
fellah  buys  every  feddan  that  comes  into  the  market. 

Sir  Robert  Home  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  decision  to  stop  the  unem- 
ployment doles  to  civilian  men  and  women  at  once.  We 
don't  agree  with  the  Minister  for  Labour  that  the  abuse 
of  this  new  and  most  demoralising  form  of  outdoor- 
relief  has  been  exaggerated.  If  he  had  visited  Ireland, 
or  some  of  the  towns  on  the  East  and  South  Coast,  he 
would  not  say  so.  We  cannot  include  the  Government 
in  our  compliments,  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  refused  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  doles,  but  shuffled  the 
decision  off  the  Government's  shoulders  on  to  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  is  called  "  leading" 
Parliament  and  governing  the  country  !  The  present 
Government  has  the  largest  majority  that  we  can  re- 
member;  yet  they  are  so  frightened  of  the  press,  the 
trade  unions,  and  the  anarchists,  that  they  take  the 
Government  whips  off  a  division  on  doles.  Was  there 
ever  such  weakness?  Much  to  its  credit  the  House 
decided  to  stop  the  doles  by  217  votes  to  123. 

So  far  as  we  understand  Sir  Robert  Home's  figures, 
as  muddled  by  The  Times  report,  the  taxpayers  have 
during  the  last  few  months  been  supporting  an  army 
of  strikers  by  doles.  When  Sir  Robert  Home  was 
asked  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  whether  the  number  given 
of  those  in  receipt  of  unemployment  doles  included 
those  who  are  receiving  out-of-work  donation  by  reason 
of  the  strikes  he  made  the  following  reply  :  "  the 
figures  included  those  who  were  receiving  unemploy- 
ment pay  by  reason  of  the  strikes,  although,  of  course, 
it  did  not  mean  that  any  strikers  got  unemployment 
pay."  The  Minister  for  Labour  should  mercifully  re- 
member that  the  average  Southron  is  neither  a  meta- 
physician nor  a  lawyer,  and  that  his  words  are  hard  to 
interpret.  We  give  them  up,  and  only  note  that  de- 
mobilised soldiers,  whose  year's  unemployment  pay  has 
expired  without  their  finding  work,  are  to  receive  20s.  a 
week  for  18  out  of  the  26  weeks  between  now  an  J 
March,  and  that  a  few  women,  who  were  attached  to 
service  corps,  are  to  receive  15s.  a  week  for  a  similar 
period. 
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HAS  AMERICA  KILLED  THE  LEAGUE? 

THE  repudiation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  the  American  Senate  is  the  penultimate 
chapter  of  a  story  amazing  beyond  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  exclamation.  We  cry  with  Celia,  "  O  won- 
derful, wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  !  and  yet  again 
wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  whooping." 

A  great  and  responsible  nation  sends  its  President  to 
Paris  as  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  peace  which  is 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Meeting  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  council,  this  spokesman  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  insists  that  the  institution  of  a  League  to  be 
known  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  most  urgent  and 
necessary  step  to  be  considered.  The  older  nations, 
not  without  misgiving,  accept  this  ruling.  The  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  is  drawn.  It  forms  the  first  pari 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  the  whole  of  the  Treaty 
which  follows  is  drafted  in  the  supposition  that  the 
League  will  come  into  being  as  soon  as  peace  is  ratified 
and  deal  with  scores  of  international  problems,  admin- 
istrative, political,  financial,  economic,  and  territorial, 
expressly  put  under  its  jurisdiction  and  care.  The 
Treaty  is  accepted  by  the  enemy  and  signed  by  all  the 
plenipotentiaries.  Then,  after  exasperating  delays  and 
much  uncertainty,  the  American  Senate  adopts  a  num-' 
ber  of  reservations  which  virtually  destroy  the  Cove- 
nant. The  United  States  reserve  the  sole  right  to 
determine  what  questions  shall  be  regarded  as  domestic 
questions.  These  questions  must  not  on  any  pretext 
be  submitted  to  the  League.  The  United  States  will 
tolerate  no  international  meddling  in  South  America, 
though  certain  South  American  States  are  among  the 
original  members  of  the  League.  The  United  States 
will  not  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation.  Thus,  clause  by  clause,  the  Covenant 
which  was  drawn  under  the  eyes  of  the  American 
President  and  signed  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  is  torn  up  by  the  American  Senate,  also  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  Clearly  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  was  not  planned  to  encourage  the 
United  States  to  take  a  dignified  and  responsible  part 
in  international  politics. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  that  America  has  killed  the 
League.  President  Wilson  will  not  accept  the  reserva- 
tions as  drafted  by  the  Senate.  There  will  be  a  further 
playing  for  position  between  the  parties  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Treaty  will  even  now  be  ratified  in  a 
form  generally  acceptable.  The  position  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  is  simple  enough.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  has 
been  drafted  and  signed,  and  is  awaiting  formal  ratifi- 
cation by  the  United  States.  The  Covenant  of  the 
League  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  and  .without 
it  all  the  most  delicate  questions  dealt  with  in  the 
Treaty  will  have  to  be  negotiated  afresh,  and  a  new 
Treaty  will  have  to  be  drafted  ab  initio.  If  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  Treaty,  it  ratifies  the  League,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  the  European  Powers  are 
bound  to  take  note  of  reservations  entered  against  cer- 
tain clauses  of  the  Treaty  by  a  municipal  assembly  of 
one  of  the  signatories.  If  the  United  States  desire 
these  reservations  to  be  internationally  valid,  they  will 
presumably  notify  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  position  will  be  cleared  up  finally  by  an  ex- 
change of  views,  which  will  result  in  a  further  com- 
promise. The  only  alternative  is  for  the  United  States 
to  reject  the  Treaty  altogether,  and  to  negotiate  a  new 
one  with  the  German  Government  on  purely  American 
lines.  This  is  almost  unthinkable.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  will  be  modified 
so  as  to  permit  of  America's  adhesion  to  the  League 
in  its  essentials  with  pro  forma  reservations  kept  dis- 
creetly in  the  background. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  public  to  the  League  is 
comprehensible  enough.  Under  continued  provocation 
America  entered  into  a  European  War  which  compelled 
her  to  play  an  international  part  wholly  against  her 
traditions.  Naturally  there  is  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  novel  principles  to  which  the  war  has  com- 
mitted her.  The  facts,  however,  are  against  the 
recovery  of  her  happy  isolation,  and,  once  the 
League  is  constituted,   however  modestly  and  tenia 


tively,  the  international  view  will  gradually  prevail. 
America  will  necessarily  be  a  cautious  participator  at 
the  start,  but  she  will  soon  awaken  to  the  facts.  All 
that  we  require  for  a  beginning  is  that  the  League 
should  take  over  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Treaty. 
So  long  as  America  ratifies  the  Treaty,  the  League  can 
safely  be  left  to  look  after  itself. 

Of  an  ultimate  ratification  on  these  lines  there  would 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  if  it  were  not  for  the  party 
issue.  The  hatred  of  the  American  Republicans  for 
President  Wilson  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  straining  to  ruin  the  work  whereby  his  reputa- 
tion will  stand  or  fall  at  a  time  when  he  is  lying  sick 
and  defenceless.  The  rancour  excited  by  the  President 
is  the  Nemesis  of  his  amazing  conduct  in  1918.  Depart- 
ing to  represent  his  country  at  an  international  confer- 
ence, he  took  no  one  into  his  confidence.  He  would  let 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  know  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  He  went  to  Paris  in  priestly  isolation. 
There  accompanied  him  a  personal  friend  (Colonel 
House),  a  civil  servant  (Mr.  Lansing),  and  a  Republi- 
can, who  had  no  real  political  influence  and  was  not 
likely  to  oppose  him  effectively  (Mr.  White).  He  left 
behind  him  several  important  domestic  questions  await- 
ing settlement,  but  he  left  no  formally  constituted 
deputy,  and  almost  no  instructions.  The  President's 
mind,  as  he  left  for  Europe,  would  be  a  fascinating 
subject  for  one  of  Browning's  monologues.  Spiritual 
pride  and  the  habit  of  command,  encouraged  by  months 
of  unprecedented  autocracy,  had  for  the  moment 
blinded  the  watchful  politician.  He  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  those  he  was  mortally  offending,  and  for 
the  moment  he  almost  forgot  that  blessed  word,  democ- 
racy. Congress,  however,  did  not  forget.  The  oppo- 
sition, fostered  by  insult  and  neglect,  grew  in  his  ab- 
sence and  virtually  unseated  him  at  the  elections.  The 
very  circumstance  on  which  his  power  was  based  turned 
against  him  in  the  end.  He  had  surrounded  himself 
with  tools,  because  he  could  endure  no  opposition.  He 
required  such  obedience  as  no  first-rate  man  will  offer 
to  another.  His  party  was  as  contemptible  in 
its  intellectual  resources  as  the  Tories  in  1906. 
We  read  the  result  to-day  in  the  victory  of 
Senator  Lodge,  a  politician  who,  basing  him- 
self upon  a  genuine  public  feeling  in  America 
against  a  policy  of  European  adventure,  has  placed  the 
President  in  a  position  as  humiliating  as  any  in  history. 
What  a  tale  is  here  of  the  pride  which  goeth  before  a 
fall  !  Less  than  a  year  ago  President  Wilson  was  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  Europe.  He  was  the  political 
evangelist  whose  message  was  so  clearly  divine  that 
he  could  put  on  one  side  the  little  men  who  troubled 
his  serene  perception  of  what  was  wrong  with  the  world. 
To-day  he  lies  sick  at  Washington  and  all  he  can 
hope  for  from  the  little  men  who  at  one  time  pocketed 
their  wrongs  is  the  hardest  bargain  they  can  drive  with 
him  compatible  with  the  interests  of  their  country. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  and  fascinated  by  this 
dramatic  political  story;  but  the  story  must  not  divert 
us  from  the  sober  facts  of  the  position.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  American  public  at  large  will  endorse  a 
refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  and  if,  as  is  likely,  the 
Democrats  will  not  accept  the  Treaty  with  the  Senate's 
reservations  as  they  stand,  some  intermediate  formula 
will  have  to  be  found.  We  do  not,  however,  venture 
to  dogmatise.  American  politics  are  too  mysterious. 
We  need  certainly  make  no  apology  for  not  knowing 
what  is  likely  to  happen  next.  We  can  hardly  claim 
to  know  more  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  who 
presumably  had  the  most  authentic  information  at  their 
disposal  regarding  the  President's  position  as  his  coun- 
try's representative.  These  gentlemen  accepted  the 
President's  signature  and  regarded  ratification  as  a 
mere  formality.  Let  us  hope  that  their  conduct  was 
not  purely  the  result  of  a  want  of  foresight,  but  wa.4 
rather  due  to  a  deeper  reading  of  the  position  than  is 
possible  for  tin-  less  instructed. 

[The  above  is  written  by  one  who  followed  the  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  from  start  to  finish.  We  agree  with 
much,  but  not  all  of  it,  as  we  explain  in  the  Notes.— 
Ed.  S.R.] 
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INDIA  FOR  THE  AGITATOR. 

HE  Joint  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
JL  appointed  to  consider  the  Government  01  India  Bill, 
las  now  presented  its  Report,  together  with  the  Bill  as 
imended.  No  time  is  to  be  lost,  it  the  country  intends 
;o  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  stupendous  experiment 
;o  which  it  is  asked  to  set  its  seal.  It  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  obtain  any  serious  attention  for  Indian  al- 
airs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  nation  at  large 
s  proud  of  its  Indian  Empire,  and  long  habit,  lostered 
jry  a  great  tradition,  has  given  it  confidence  in  its  ad- 
ninistration.  Has  it  really  taken  to  heart  the  fact  that 
he  very  foundations  of  that  Empire  are  about  to  be 
nade  the  subject  of  a  hazardous  scheme  of  revolution? 
Every  step  in  that  direction  may  lead  us  far  down  a 
ilippery  slope;  and  no  step,  however  rash,  once  taken 
:an  be  retraced. 

It  is  easy  to  summarize  the  recent  course  of  Indian 
)olitics.  We  have  run  many  risks  from  the  unwary 
.chemes  of  politicians,  to  whom  the  accident  of  party 
ias  given  an  opportunity  of  applying  their  sublime 
gnorance.  But  never  were  these  risks  so  great  as 
,vhen  the  fate  of  India  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
pedantic  doctrinaire  of  the  type  of  Lord  Morley.  The 
act  that  he  is  experimenting  on  a  region  he  does  not 
enow  never  gives  pause  to  the  true  doctrinaire.  Cer- 
ain  theories  of  representative  Government  were  fixed 
lxioms  to  the  Party  of  which  Lord  Morley  was  an  orna- 
nent.  They  stood  upon  a  plane  of  sanctity  so  high 
iiat  to  doubt  their  universal  applicability  was  a  heresy 
igainst  that  Party's  political  creed.  Elective  Assem- 
bles were  therefore  scattered  amongst  ■  the  Provinces 
)f  India,  and  the  toiling  millions  of  agrarian  workers 
were  bidden  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  idol  which 
Lord  Morley  had  set  up.  Talking  shops,  well-stocked 
ytth  the  best  products  of  an  alien  education,  repre- 
iented  by  babus  and  intriguing  journalists,  were  to 
vork  out  the  salvation  of  the  three  hundred  silent  mil- 
ions,  for  whose  welfare  we  have  assumed,  and  have  so 
lobly  maintained,  the  responsibility. 

That  was  in  1909.  It  was  not  likely  that  things 
would  remain  long  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  handful 
)f  literates  rejoiced  in  their  opportunities;  but  naturally 
hev  soon  found  that  talking  and  criticising  without 
iffective  power  did  not  give  them  all  the  influence  they 
wished  and  hoped  for.  The  edge  of  their  critical 
weapons  became  sharpened,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Lhey  wished  to  use  that  edge  effectively.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  recount  the  course  of  events  and  the  ever- 
increasing  acrimony  of  discontent  and  intrigue  which 
resulted,  and  which  might  easily  have  been  predicted 
From  Lord  Morley's  scholastic  experiments.  It  is 
is  enough  to  say  that,  after  a  few  years,  there  was  but 
one  verdict  on  these  Morley-Minto  reforms,  a  verdict 
common  to  those  who  had  welcomed  them  as  well  as 
those  who  had  opposed  them.  They  were  pronounced 
lo  be  a  dismal  failure.  But  they  made  further  action 
necessary,  and  now  we  find  them  made  the  excuse  for 
an  experiment  infinitely  more  dangerous.  India  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  has  been  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  self-constituted  political  reconstructor. 
We  recognise  the  honest  zeal  of  these  young  Montes- 
quieus;  we  respect  their  considerable  ability;  and  we 
look  with  kindly  amusement  upon  the  invincible  faith 
in  their  own  infallibility  which — in  less  exalted  young- 
men — might  earn  the  epithet  of  prig.  India  came 
under  their  survey.  A  brand-new  scheme  for  its  ad- 
ministration was  propounded;  and  it  had  already  been 
diligently  exploited,  when  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  resolved  himself  to  intervene — not  in  the  role  of 
the  Statesman,  holding  the  balance  among  the  theor- 
ists, but  as  himself  a  Heaven-sent  creator  of  a  new  and 
L'topian  constitution.  He  took  to  himself— as  a  very 
junior  partner — the  Governor-General,  and  between 
them  they  published,  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  a  very 
meritorious  political  essay,  in  which  several  features 
were  borrowed  from  the  scheme  propounded  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

It  is  not,  however,  often  that  ambitious  essayists, 
such  as  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  have  the 
chance  of  carrying  out  their  schemes  as  practical  ad- 
ministrators.    When  that  event  does  occur  it  is  fraught 


with  peril  to  the  unfortunate  victims  upon  whom  tht 
experiment  is  to  be  tried. 

The  form  which  the  experiment  is  to  take  is  untried 
in  history,  and  so  fantastic  that  it  might  have  sprung 
fiom  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  of  Laputa.  Govern- 
ment in  India,  so  far  as  the  Provinces  are  concerned,  is 
to  be  divided  into  water-tight  compartments.  For  this 
strange  device  the  name  of  "  Dualism  "  or  "  Diarchy' 
has  been  found.  Certain  subjects  are  to  be  treated  as 
"  Reserved,"  and  for  a  time  at  least,  the  Officers  re- 
sponsible to  the  British  Parliament  are  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  these.  But  another  and  an  indetermin- 
ate category  is  to  be  that  of  "  Transferred  "  subjects, 
which  are  to  be  entrusted  to  Indian  Ministers,  who  are 
to  be  members  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  These  As- 
semblies are  to  be  "  popularly  elected."  God  save  the 
mark  !  The  popular  constituencies  are  to  number  some 
five  millions  out  of  three  hundred  millions  !  The  un- 
fortunate Governor  is  to  drive  two  teams — his  Execu- 
tive Council,  responsible  for  the  Reserved  subjects,  and 
his  Indian  Ministers,  administering  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  it  may  be  with  most  hostile  in- 
tent, the  Transferred  subjects.  It  is  to  be  his  task  to 
make  oil  and  vinegar  mingle  together.  If  he  fails,  his 
will  be  the  responsibility.  The  still  more  unfortunate 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  are  to  find  themselves, 
as  chance  may  will  it,  one  day  serving  an  officer  who 
belongs  to  their  own  service,  and  is  imbued  with 
British  ideas  of  honour  and  of  statesmanship;  and  the 
next,  under  the  orders  of  an  Indian  Minister,  whose  life 
may  have  been  one  long  fight  against  these  ideas,  and 
whose  aim  it  must  be  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the 
small  clique  of  selfish  intriguers  with  whom  he  is 
politically  associated.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
might  be  the  result  of  a  scheme  so  fanciful,  and  where 
are  bound  to  be  its  dangers.  Those  who  have  intrigued 
so  long,  those  who  have  spared  no  virulence  of  criticism 
against  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  those  whose  political 
stock-in-trade  is  deceit  and  misrepresentation,  are  to  be 
the  instruments  of  working  smoothly  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  contains  every  element  of  endless 
and  acrimonious  strife.  To  make  it  work  well  would 
seem  to  them  merely  a  method  of  closing  the  door  to 
more  complete  revolution.  To  use  its  opportunities  ol 
friction  is  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  their  avowed 
end  of  absolute  Home  Rule. 

And  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  democratic 
principle  !  Never  was  a  more  sacred  charge  laid  upon 
a  nation  than  that  which  rests  upon  England,  to  protect 
the  silent  millions  in  India,  who  know  nothing  about, 
and  care  less  for,  political  theory,  and  the  dismal 
chicaneries  of  Radical  cliques  and  doctrines.  We  shall 
doubtless  hear  the  Labour  Party  greeting  this  new 
Revolutionary  move  as  a  triumph  of  "  self-determina- 
tion "  and  as  a  crowning  glory  for  pure  democracy. 
Let  the  nation  shake  itself  free  from  party  platitudes, 
and  recognise  that  in  sanctioning  this  new  revolution, 
it  may  be  leaving  a  vast  population,  placed  under  its 
charge,  and  instinctively  trusting,  by  long  habits  and 
tradition,  to  the  incorruptible  rectitude  of  British  rule 
and  to  its  never  failing  protection,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
narrowest,  the  most  prejudiced,  and  the  most  selfish  of 
oligarchies  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

Let  the  nation  be  true  to  its  greatest  tftist  and  watch 
carefully  every  provision  of  the  revolutionary  Bill, 
which,  at  the  best,  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and,  at  the 
worst,  may  sound  the  knell  of  our  Indian  Empire.  This 
is  no  Bill  to  be  passed  in  an  empty  House,  and  criti- 
cized by  nothing  more  effective  than  the  sparse  com- 
ments of  an  indifferent  Press. 

EINSTEIN'S  REACTION  ON  PHILOSOPHY. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Einstein's 
new  theory  should  have  been  expressed  by  the  au- 
thor in  so  obscure  a  form  that  even  the  learned  in  as- 
tronomy confess  themselves  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  more  than  one  of  his  propositions.  Even 
in  dealing  with  the  properties  of  light,  a  plea  for 
lucidity  is  not  altogether  irrelevant. 

The  short  point  of  the  Einstein  hypothesis  is  now, 
however,  sufficiently  clear,  and  the    Sobral  observa- 
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tions  appear  to  have  substantiated  its  accuracy  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  The  photographic  plates  of  the 
heavens  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  eclipse  of  May  29 
last,  show  a  shift  of  the  light  from  the  stars,  which 
varies  inversely  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
sun's  centre.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the 
view  that  this  shift  is  caused  by  refraction,  and  it 
seems  therefore  certain  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  due 
to  gravitation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  observations 
taken  on  the  same  date  at  Principe,  although  less  satis- 
factory on  account  of  weather  conditions,  confirm  the 
Sobral  results. 

The  technical  and  mathematical  symbols  in  which 
these  facts  are  recorded  would  be  of  little  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  who  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
general  effect  of  the  new  hypothesis  on  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  its  possible  practical  as 
well  as  its  undoubted  philosophic  consequences. 

As  regards  its  practical  value,  it  is  far  too  soon  to 
speak  definitely,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson,  who  presided  at  the  historic  joint  session  of 
the  Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies,  which  discussed 
the  whole  subject,  predicted  that  the  Einstein  hypo- 
thesis would  probably  have  a  bearing  on  electrical 
theory;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  consider- 
able alteration  in  our  views  on  the  wide  range  of  pro- 
blems affected  by  electricity  would  not  react  in  the 
long  run  on  electrical  practice,  which  is  still  in  its 
empiric  stage.  But  the  practical  importance  of  new 
theoretic  discoveries  is  seldom  demonstrated,  in  the 
sense  which  applied  commercial  science  recognises,  for 
some  considerable  time  after  the  theory  has  become  the 
common  property  of  the  schools  and  the  shops. 

The  bearing  of  the  discovery  on  philosophy  is  more 
immediately  evident.  Light  is  shown  to  be  deflected 
in  its  course  through  space  by  gravitation,  and  this  de- 
flection is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  should  occur  on 
Newton's  principles,  which  are  therefore  to  that  ex- 
tent superseded.  This  conclusion  will  necessarily 
cause  a  change  in  the  views  which  have  been  held  as  to 
the  properties  of  the  ether,  and  on  that  question  the 
world  will  await  with  interest  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  views  than  he  was  able  to 
compress  into  his  brief  communication  to  the  Times  a 
few  days  ago.  But  the  new  theory  also  supports  the 
view  that  light  has  mass,  and  this  connects  it  more  defi- 
nitely with  matter;  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of 
the  contention,  hitherto  confined  to  metaphysics,  that 
the  conception  of  space  has  relative  and  not  final 
reality.  Moreover,  if  space  is  only  relative,  the 
parallel  assumption  that  time  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing within  the  same  category  will  also  be  to  that  extent 
strengthened. 

The  Einstein  theory,  therefore,  appears  in  some  de- 
gree to  support  the  idealist  school  in  philosophy;  those 
who  support  the  opposite  view,  which  was,  at  least 
until  recently,  more  generally  regarded  as  dominant, 
may  perhaps  be  forgiven  the  sardonic  reflection  that 
the  idealist  philosophy  has  received  so  many  bufferings 
since  Berkeley  and  Hegel  that  it  desperately  needs  any 
buttress  it  can  find.  In  that  historic  quarrel  it  would 
be  profitless  to  intervene;  a  more  pertinent  field  already 
lies  open,  which  may  cause  both  parties  to  the  ancient 
metaphysical  controversy  to  revise  their  current 
doctrine. 

The  worlcf^still  seeks  in  vain  the  origin  of  life;  the 
recent  work  by  Professor  Osborn,  masterly  though  it 
was,  was  admittedly  no  more  than  a  tentative  contribu- 
tion. But  it  is  gradually  becoming  evident  that  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  life  is  in  itself  only  a  phase  of 
a  far  larger  problem,  of  the  very  elements  of  which  we 
are  still  almost  hopelessly  ignorant.  Consciousness 
appears  to  be  an  accident  of  life,  possibly  nothing  mop- 
than  a  chance  and  perhaps  purely  temporary  derivative 
or  outcrop  of  animate  matter;  life  itself  may  also  be 
nothing  more  than  an  accident  of  matter,  scarcely  sig- 
nificant enough  or  sufficiently  widespread  to  affect  in 
any  appreciable  way  the  general  role  of  circumstance. 
But  if  and  when  the  origin  of  life  has  been  discovered, 
the  origin  of  matter,  through  which  life  flows,  if  it  dot  s 
not  actually  derive  from  it  must  still  be  sought  before 
philosophy  can  speculate  with  much  prospect  of  success 
on  the  final  questions  which  await  it,  as  to  the  purpose, 


the  possible  purpose,  of  the  universe  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Absolute. . 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Einstein  has,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, added  to  the  materials  for  philosophy. 
Space  is  relative  in  the  cosmical  as  well  as  in  the  edi- 
torial sense,  and  light  is  partially  at  least  conditioned 
by  circumstance;  in  that  respect  it  appears  not  to  differ 
fundamentally  from  all  matter,  dead  or  living.  Both 
are  variable,  alike  in  quality  and  degree;  and  inert 
matter,  as  analysed  by  geology,  chemistry,  and 
metallurgy,  has  almost  as  much  variety  as  living 
matter.  It  has  only  not  the  faculty  of  internal  and 
volitional  variation  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
that  which  lives. 

But  of  what  circumstance  is  matter  the  creature? 
Does  it  obey  a  primary  and  fundamental  law,  imposed 
from  without,  or  is  it  merely  conditioned  by  habit  which 
has  become  law,  the  resultant  of  volitionless  action 
within  ? 

The  dilemma  appears  absolute.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  traditional  attitude  that  it  is  the  Divine 
Will  which  "  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the 
stars  ";  on  the  other  is  the  knowledge  that  circum- 
stance, which  is  all  matter  at  rest  and  in  motion,  inert 
or  temporarily  alive,  in  space  and  in  time,  always 
follows  a  course  which  we  call  habit. 

Embryology  and  psychology  have  shown  the 
strength  of  mental  and  physical  habit  in  living  species; 
it  is  akin  to  law  in  life — it  is  a  sound  philosophy  which 
allows  custom  to  be  pleaded  in  our  courts — and  habit 
may  indeed  be  the  very  foundation  of  that  which  we 
call  law  in  living  nature.  A  chance  variation  may  be- 
come a  habit,  and  that  habit,  fortified  by  circumstance, 
may  become  permanently  stamped  upon  a  new  species; 
and  that  species,  in  obeying  the  custom  of  its  ancestors, 
from  which  it  can  hardly  escape,  even  if  it  desires,  is 
said  to  obey  natural  law. 

The  specialisation  of  living  matter  is  due  to  variation 
stereotyped  by  habit.  But  lifeless  matter  has  also 
variety  and  habit.  The  prehistoric  granite  differs 
from  the  flint  which  is  built  up  out  of  the  skeletons 
of  sponges;  if  one  may  so  put  it,  one  mass  of  lifeless 
matter  has  established  the  habit  of  being  granite,  an- 
other of  being  flint.  Both  have  certain  common 
properties,  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which 
led  to  the  search  for  the  transmutation  of  metals;  but 
lifeless  matter,  being  inert,  is  entirely  controlled  by 
habit,  whereas  living  matter  is  only  partially  ruled  by- 
it.  The  habits  of  both,  however,  can  readily  be  dis- 
turbed by  external  influence.  Domestication  causes 
profound  changes  in  the  habits  and  structure  of  wild 
animals;  and  what  we  may  call  the  domestication  of 
coal  or  metals  for  human  use  likewise  causes  changes 
not  less  profound  in  lifeless  matter. 

It  is  the  fact  that  lifeless  matter,  like  living  matter, 
obeys  law — the  extent  and  meaning  and  operation  of 
which,  as  Einstein  has  shown,  we  do  not  fully  know, 
But  was  that  law  entirely  imposed  on  matter  from 
without  by  that  utterly  external  force  which  we  can 
only  conceive  of  as  God;  or  was  it  partially  imposed  by 
habit,  originally  perhaps  the  consequence  of  chance  or 
accidental  variety,  but  long  since  possessed  of  the  un- 
challengeable force  of  unbreakable  law  through  the. 
quality  of  inertia  which  is  common  to  all  matter,  rela- 
tive in  living  matter,  and  absolute  in  lifeless  matter? 

Is  the  law  of  gravitation  the  cause  or  the  conse- 
quence of  matter  in  motion?  Did  that  law  precede  the 
motion  of  matter  through  space,  or  is  it  merely  the 
acquired  and  long  since  invariable  habit  of  matter  in 
motion  ? 

We  cannot  say,  at  present.  We  conceive  of  the 
universe  as  constructed  on  the  fiat  of  an  external  au- 
thority, imposing  an  inalienable  will  on  matter.  'Set 
it  becomes  difficult  to  support  that  proposition  without 
an  exception  after  looking  at  the  Asteroids,  those  piti- 
able broken  worldlcts  which  have  failed,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  continue  eternally  in  motion  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance, whether  we  call  it  habit  or  law,  that  they 
are  part  of  the  solar  system;  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose that  the  fiat  of  external  authority  cares  only  for  the 
motion  of  matter,  and  nothing  for  its  composition.  Per- 
haps the  stars  are  only  bound  a  little  more  tightly  than 
ourselves  in  the  iron  chain  of  environment. 
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[R   ARNOLD  BENNETT  AT  THE  ALDWVCH. 

If  R.  ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  1  Sacred  and 
ll.  Profane  Love  '  is  a  play  for  which  we  should  like 
be  thankful.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  wit  in* 

and  the  story  runs  easily  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
e  are  in  contact  with  a  man  of  intelligence  who  can 

most  things  competently,  and  some  things  super- 
ively  well.  The  play,  however,  is  so  false  in  its  es- 
ltials  and  so  superficial  in  its  accidentals  that  we  can 
rdly  avoid  taking  it  rather  as  an  instance  of  our  au- 
>r's  limitations  than  his  ability.      There  are,  as  we 

know,  two  Mr.  Bennetts.  There  is  the  novelist  of 
:  Five  Towns,  who  records  the  minutest  details  of  a 
ddle  class  interior  with  an  enthusiasm  in  which  all  his 
:ulties  are  seriously  engaged.  This  Mr.  Bennett  is 
nething  of  a  genius,  whose  work  will  probably  hav»^ 
place  of  honour  reserved  for  it  in  the  literary  his- 
ies.  There  is  another  Mr.  Bennett  who  is,  as  he 
nself  confesses,  no  more  than  a  clever  literary  trades- 
m.  This  Mr.  Bennett  sets  out  systematically  to  do 
at  his  contemporaries  are  doing;  and  he  never  fails 
do  it  fairly  well  up  to  a  point.  Mr.  Masefield  writes 
gedies  for  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy.  Mr.  Bennett 
ites  '  Judith.'  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  writes  satirical 
:ial  comedies.  Mr.  Bennett  writes  one  or  two  him- 
f.  The  mystical  novel  comes  into  vogue.  Mr.  Ben- 
it  writes  '  The  Glimpse.'  The  public  becomes  un- 
lally  susceptible  to  the  quackery  of  self-improvement, 
t  Bennett  long  before  Pelmanism  was  heard  of  writes 
ow  to  Live  on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day,'  or  '  How 
be  an  Author.'  Most  contemporary  men  of  letters 
ible  in  criticism.  Mr.  Bennett  writes  in  the  weekly 
iews  and  successfully  plays  the  connoisseur  without 
ng  found  out.  This  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  very  clever, 
erprising  and  successful  Mr.  Bennett.  He  sets  out 
prove  that  he  can  do  most  things  as  well  as  anybody, 
i  he  proves  it  more  or  less  to  our  satisfaction.  In- 
entally  he  also  proves  that  these  things,  so  far  as  he 
s  concerned,  were  not  worth  doing  (except  in  so  far 
a  man  with  Mr.  Bennett's  touching  social  ambitions 
st  somehow  manage  to  live  up  to  them). 
It  is  Mr.  Bennett,  the  literary  man  of  business,  who 
;  written  '  Sacred  and  Profane  Love.'  One  is 
ipted  to  say  quite  bluntly  that  Mr.  Bennett  in  this 
y  obviously  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  . 
E  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Bennett  personally  knows 
:hing  about  love  either  sacred  or  profane,  but  that 
deals  with  it  imaginatively  as  we  might  imagine  1 
if  man  to  deal  with  music,  or  a  blind  man  with 
our.  The  play  only  shows  signs  of  life  when  Mr. 
nnett's  intelligence  plays  among  things  he  has  ob- 
ved.  Mr.  Bennett  shows  considerable  cunning  in 
itating  the  fashionable  gestures  of  emotion  as  prac- 
;d  by  the  modern  school  of  novelists  and  dramatists, 
t  there  is  no  real  feeling  or  intention  in  the  emotional 
ues  of  the  play  from  first  to  last;  and  in  all  the  places 
ere  Mr.  Bennett's  intelligence  and  craft,  super-pel- 
nistically  cultivated,  are  inadequate  to  sustain  him 
writes  like  a  clever  school-child  (boy  or  girl  quite 
material).  At  this  moment  his  play  becomes  mani- 
tly  ridiculous,  even  to  an  audience  which  usually 
:es  the  fashionable  gesture  for  granted.  We  have 
rer  seen  anything  so  silly  on  the  stage  as  the  first  act 
'  Sacred  and  Profane  Love.'  "  Silly  "  is  not  a 
*ue  insult;  it  is  the  only  possible  word.  The  thing 
ust  silly,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  A  popular 
mist  plays  Chopin  at  a  provincial  recital.  There  is  a 
1  present  who  looks  at  him  adoringly.  He  has  the 
mo  moved  in  order  that  he  may  see  her  face  more 
weniently.    After  the  recital  the  girl  follows  him  to 

rooms  and  after  a  little  conversation,  in  which  it 
:omes  clear  that  the  young  lady  has  the  kind  of  en- 
lsiasm  for  music  which  makes  it  impossible  for  that 
:  to  make  any  real  progress  in  this  country,  the 
inist  plays  to  her.  A  few  bars  of  a  Polonaise  are 
"formed  and  very  badly  performed.  The  young  ladv 
nost  faints  with  rapture,  and  says  she  cannot  stand 

She  makes  the  usual  idiotic  remarks  about  Chopin 
>tomary  in  such  cases,  and  the  pianist  kisses  her 
nrl.  Mr.  Bennett  finally  breaks  away  into  poetry, 
hy  should  the  Muse  lie  beyond  reach  of  a  really 


efficient  Pelmanist?  "  Kiss  higher  than  the  hand," 
she  murmurs. 

This  scene  could  not  have  been  done  worse  by  the 
feuilletonists  of  the  popular  press.  In  their  hands  it 
would,  indeed,  have  offended  us  less,  for  their  hearts 
w  ould,  as  likely  as  not,  have  been  in  the  work.  In  Mr. 
Bennett's  play  we  feel  as  though  a  tradesman  is  re- 
commending wares  he  does  not  understand.  It  is  as 
though  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  callous,  expert  handling  of 
these  raptures  and  ecstasies,  had  hitched  his  waggon 
to  a  star,  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  poet,  but 
simply  in  order  to  use  the  star  as  a  means  of  mechanical 
traction.  This  explains  our  uncomfortable  sense  that 
the  whole  affair  is  vaguely,  but  irredeemably  vulgar — 
a  dishonest  pushing  of  sham  goods  by  means  of  skilful 
window-dressing. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  same  mechanical  unreality 
all  through  the  play.  The  feeling  and  idea  of  every 
scene  are  factitious  and  almost  wholly  derived.  In  the 
last  act  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  Five  Towns  masquerades  as 
a  cosmopolitan,  and  presents  us  with  one  of  his  pretty 
ladies  after  Guy  de  Maupassant.  There  is  no  common- 
place of  the  type  popular  twenty  years  ago  which  he 
does  not  introduce  into  his  presentation  of  the  cocotte. 
She  has  her  usual  child  in  the  country  whom  she 
adores,  her  usual  philosophy  and  kindness  of  heart,  her 
usual  strictly  professional  view  of  her  calling.  That 
the  author  of  '  Clayhanger  '  and  '  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale  '  should  fall  to  this  perfunctory  recapitulation 
from  the  French,  simply  shows  how  powerless  mere  in- 
telligence is  to  keep  a  man  of  letters  true  to  himself, 
when  once  he  gets  taken  with  the  idea  that  he  is  also 
a  man  of  business.  Mr.  Bennett's  attachment  to  the 
cocotte,  even  as  a  man  of  business,  is  a  little  odd.  Pos- 
sibly he  thinks  that  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  nighl 
life  of  Paris  strengthens  his  claim  to  be  taken  for  a 
man  of  the  world. 

The  only  figure  in  Mr.  Bennett's  play  who  really 
pleases  us,  is  Lord  Francis  Alcar.  Lord  Francis  has 
outgrown  every  passion  except  the  passion  of  curiosity 
about  men  and  women.  Ignorant  people  describe  it  as 
senile  inquisitiveness.  He  describes  it  as  a  wish  to  take 
into  the  next  world  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  this  one.  Lord  Francis  talks  wisely  and  alertly, 
and  we  like  him.  He  is  so  clearly  more  genuine  than 
anybody  else.  He  belongs  to  his  author,  and  perhaps 
expresses  some  of  that  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  on- 
looker which  his  author  genuinely  feels.  He  is  most 
admirably  presented  by  Mr.  George  Elton,  and  we  wish 
there  were  more  for  him  to  do.  Miss  Iris  Hoey  makes 
an  amazingly  good  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  Mr. 
Bennett's  heroine  is  a  product  of  the  author's  imagina- 
tion, and  not  of  the  author's  desk.  No  one  else  could 
do  so  many  absurd  and  incomprehensible  things  with 
so  little  offence.  Mr.  Franklin  Dyall,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  actors  on  our  stage,  has  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  the  part  of  the  musician  and  morphinomaniac.  He 
does  not  entirely  forfeit  our  good  wishes,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  music  and  his  worse  behaviour. 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  AUGUSTUS  JOHN. 

THERE  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  English  etch- 
ing for  Mr.  John's  achievement;  no  one  of  such 
vivid  personality  has  turned  to  etching  as  a  medium  for 
expressing  every  side  of  his  thought.  The  important 
exhibition  at  Messrs.  Chenil's  Gallery  of  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  his  prints  up  to  the  present  day  is 
impressive  in  its  bulk,  and  in  its  convincing  evidence  of 
rich,  varied  and  passionate  creation. 

It  was  as  a  draughtsman  that  Mr.  John  made  his 
first  reputation,  and  he  has  yet  to  show  an  understand- 
ing of  colour  comparable  with  the  mastery  of  form 
which  is  here  displayed.  His  first  plate  was  etched  in 
1 90 1,  and  one  so  completely  equipped  in  drawing  as  he 
already  was  found  small  difficulty  in  the  technique  of 
the  fresh  method.  Not  that  he  has  ever  concerned 
himself  much  with  the  exploiting  of  its  peculiar  techni- 
cal charms.  It  is  the  incisive  etched  line,  with  its  deli- 
cate keenness  and  precision,  and  the  tremendous  em- 
phasis and  gravity  of  which  it  is  also  capable,  that  at- 
tracted him.       Indeed,   it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
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much  liner  are  the  pure,  acid-bitten  portions  of  many 
plates  than  those  parts  which  are  obscured  by  a  later  use 
of  dry  point;  and  simple  straightforward  printing  is 
in  his  case  much  more  satisfactory  than  heavy  inking' 
and  wiping.  '  Old  Scott  '  (No.  64)  is  a  good  instance 
of  this.  He  began  with  a  series  of  portrait  studies  of 
himself,  of  his  wife  and  friends,  and  of  a  host  of  queer 
characters.  Rembrandt  is  the  obvious  parent  of  much 
choice  in  subject,  costume,  and  method — a  parentage 
frankly  acknowledged  in  the  etching  after  a  pen-draw- 
ing by  the  master.  From  Rubens  he  learnt  much  (as 
Rembrandt  himself  did)  of  dramatic  gesture,  and  the 
flow  of  line  and  mass  in  composition.  In  tempera- 
ment the  Fleming  with  his  flamboyant  expression  of 
rude  animal  vigour  is  nearer  than  the  Dutchman  to  Mr. 
John.  How  could  Mr.  John  have  attained  the  com- 
pleteness, finish,  and  the  fullness  of  content  at  which  he 
aimed,  except  by  building  on  the  structure  of  the  old 
masters  ?  The  Impressionists  had  broken  with  imag- 
inative invention  in  their  pre-occupation  with  their  im- 
mediate surroundings.  Whistler's  elegance  and  ex- 
quisiteness  ruled  out  the  robust  and  vigorous;  he  ad- 
mitted the  rendering  of  facts  and  substance  with 
suspicion.  In  his  great  ancestors,  Rubens  and  Rem- 
brandt, Mr.  John  found  these  discarded  qualities,  and 
to  them  he  looked  for  nourishment  as  Delacroix  had 
done.  He  is  a  romantic  by  feeling  and  tradition  : 
Impressionism  and  modern  science  alike  might  never 
have  existed  so  far  as  reflexion  in  his  work  is  con- 
cerned. Equally,  the  experiments  of  his  contempor- 
aries in  the  direction  of  abstract  art  have  passed  by 
him.  Gradually  he  became  more  personal  and  produced 
rapidly  without  much  apparent  self-criticism.  With 
his  strong,  untamed  interest  in  life,  spontaneous,  and 
lacking  in  restraint,  Mr.  John  has  often  been  compared 
to  some  elemental  natural  force.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  he  can  still  further  develop  his  great  talents  and 
bring  them  to  complete  maturity.  The  younger  men 
find  him  incoherent,  sentimental  rather  than  intellectual, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  warm  and  vivid  human 
interest  makes  much  recent  work  look  mighty  thin  and 
suspiciously  economical  ! 

Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  points  out  that  the  work  now  shown  belongs 
to  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  bulk  of  it  being 
produced  between  1901  and  1906;  only  four  examples 
being  of  later  date  than  1910.  '  The  Lady  with  a 
Necklace  '  (No.  25)  must  be  one  of  the  earliest.  If 
shows  him  completely  absorbed  in  objective  drawing, 
and  is  good  student's  work,  but  laboured,  the  detail  not 
fused  in  the  idea  of  the  whole.  The  portrait  of  '  P. 
Wyndham  Lewis  '  (No.  16)  is  a  remarkable  effort  to 
push  complete  representation  to  its  limits.  Detail  is 
built  on  to  detail,  the  colour  values  of  hair  and  coat  are 
expressed  by  strong  tone  contrasts,  and  a  weighty  de- 
sign is  achieved  which  is  yet  a  little  lacking  in  vitality 
and  emphasis;  but  what  grip  in  the  line  which  follows 
the  contour  of  forehead  and  brows  !  '  The  Mulatto  ' 
and  '  Old  Arthy  '  are  two  of  many  plates  which  show  a 
similar  power  of  construction;  the  shapes  are  expressed 
with  large  sweeping  lines  drawn  with  the  firmness  and 
precision  of  copper  engraving.  Both  heads  and  figures 
are  charged  with  expression.  Mr.  John's  sympathy 
with  vagabond  and  gypsy,  and  the  nameless  picturesque 
who  live  on  the  fringe  of  society,  is  shown  in  these 
spirited  and  dramatic  etchings.  Their  gnarled,  grotes- 
que features  and  hands,  their  emaciated  bodies  in  for- 
lorn frock  coats,  are  described  relentlessly,  but  with  a 
native  sympathy  that  removes  them  from  the  class  of 
"  tetes  d'expression  "  and  technical  exercises.  The 
research  for  form  cannot  be  separated  from  the  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  which  smoulders  behind  these  gaunt 
effigies.  '  Old  Scott  '  is  a  magnificent  specimen  ol 
large  seeing  and  cmphatii  spacing.  The  self-portraits 
would  form  a  class  by  themselves,  varying  from  20  to 
1  10,  imperfect  technically,  but  with  subtle  intensity  ol 
expression,  to  the  '.Trie  Farouche  '  (No.  32)  which  has 
a  tremendous  force  of  modelling  that  would  hold  its 
own  amongst  the  masters,  in  spite  of  the  melodramatic 
effect  given  by  the  vignetted  and  heavily  inked  back- 
ground. 

In  contrast  to  these  tin  11  to  '  Voting  Woman  Mus- 
ing '  (No.  4).     Here  delicacy  ol  line  in  wrist,  arm  and 


head  seem  to  be  a  flowering  of  the  strength  and  purpose 
shown  in  the  others.  Later  there  comes  the  series  ol 
girls'  heads,  lovely  little  plates  of  which  '  Ardor  '  and 
'  The  Pheasant  '  are  typical.  In  these  fancifully 
•treated  portraits  Mr.  John  develops  and  fixes  the 
romantic  pseudo-gypsy  type  and  enigmatic  smile  that 
are  so  frequent  in  his  work.  In  artistry  they  arc 
broader  and  more  flowing  than  the  earlier  work,  with 
great  brilliance  and  richness. 

A  later  group  of  portraits  dating  around  1907  shows 
a  lighter,  freer  use  of  pure  line  in  the  admirable  por- 
traits of  '  W.  B.  Yeats  '  and  of  '  Charles  McEvoy,'  the 
most  flexible  of  all  in  the  adapting  of  technique  to  the 
expression  of  likeness  and  character.  Side  by  side 
with  the  portraits  arise  the  imaginative  designs, 
chiefly  arrangements  of  nude  figures  in  landscape  set- 
tings, and  groups  of  women  and  children.  Most  of 
them  suffer  from  vagueness  of  subject  matter,  they  are 
works  of  fancy  and  invention  rather  than  the  deeper 
imagination  which  springs  from  a  perception  of  the 
significant.  The  nudes  especially  give  an  idea  of  aim- 
less posturing  in  which  the  exaggerated  balance  of  the 
posed  model  is  monotonously  repeated.  But  in  plates 
like  the  '  Philosopher  and  Courtezan,'  '  Nude  Girl  with 
Urn,'  and  '  The  Little  Grotto,'  we  find  rich  design,  of  . 
delicate  arabesque,  with  a  rhythm  of  line,  flowing,  leap- 
ing, and  again  reposeful,  which  comes  near  to  perfec-  I 
tion  in  its  own  sphere.  The  quick  movement  of  the 
needle  point,  spinning  the  design  as  it  runs,  becomes 
almost  oriental  in  the  sensitive  calligraphy  of  '  Ram- 
bling by  the  Lake.' 

Mr.  Dodgson  tells  us  that  Mr.  John  intends  to  re- 
sume etching,  and  four  recent  prints  are  shown  which 
have  been  produced  since  the  catalogue  was  made. 
But  they  have  an  air  of  being  hastily  produced  for  the 
purpose,  as  if  the  artist  had  turned  to  the  subject 
nearest  at  hand.  The  two  self-portrait  heads  are 
mannered,  if  vivid,  sketches  of  expression,  with  the 
flimsiest  hold  on  form.  We  await  a  fresh  set  with 
interest,  but  it  seems  that  the  outburst  of  production 
seen  in  this  admirably  arranged  exhibition  is  a  com- 
plete and  finished  ceuvre;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  branch  of ' 
Mr.  John's  work  expresses,  or  will  express,  his  thought 
more  fully  and  with  so  little  of  the  superfluous. 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  1925  (?). 

[Enter  Trust  Magnate  in  Russian  sables,  chairman  oj 
thirty  companies,  and  Young  Barrister,  what  the 
Americans  call  a  corporation  lawyer,  i.e.,  standing 
counsel  to  the  said  thirty  Trusts.] 
Trust  Magnate  :  How  do,  Bob.      How's  my  old 

friend,  your  father?    I  haven't  seen  him  about  lately. 
Young  Barrister  :  O  don't  you  know?    He's  in  the 

Marylebone  Workhouse,   with  Aunt  Jane.  They're 

not  badly  done,  central  heating  and  electric  light. 
T. M.  :  You  don't  say  !    Why  what's  he  done  w  ith 

that  house  of  his  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  where  I  used 

to  dine? 

Y.B.  :  O,  he  gave  that  up  long  ago.  When  the  in- 
come-tax with  super-tax  came  to  13s.,  and  the  rates 
were  raised  to  12s.  in  the  £,  he  sold  it  for  literally 
nothing  to  some  flat-speculator,  and  took  a  small  house 
in  Sumner  Place. 

T.M.  :  Well,  how  did  that  work? 

Y.B.  :  He  simply  couldn't  get  servants;  they  all  said 
he  was  too  old,  always  wanting  something  to  eat,  or 
coals  on  the  fire.  Then,  as  you  remember,  the  Govern-  1 
ment  cut  down  the  interest  on  War  Loans  to  2  A  per 
icnt.,  and  the  poor  old  boy,  in  his  patriotic  folly,  had 
everything  in  tin-  Fives.  That  really  broke  him,  and  I  ' 
advised  him  to  become  a  P.G.  in  the  Marylebone 
"  house  " — it's  the  best  done. 

T.M.  :  I'm  sorry  about  it.  But  how  does  he  put  in 
his  day?  What  on  earth  does  your  Aunt  do  with  her- 
self? 

Y.B.  :  Well,  you  know,  the  new  law  makes  old 
people  work,  quite  light  work,  of  course.  Father  rolls 
Cigarettes  lor  the  Borough  officials,  the  Sanitary  In- 
spector, the  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  and  the  Kate 
Collector.  Aunt  knits  "  mitts  "  for  the  dustmen,  and 
iimIm  *  babj  clothes  for  the  wives. 
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T  .M.  :  Upon  my  word,  we  live  in  a  new  world.  The 
ict  is,  Bobby  my  boy,  there  are  noo  values.  I'm  sure 
>ur  fees  are  treble  what  they  were  in  the  dismal  days 
;fore  the  war.     I  know  mine  are.     So  long. 
Exeunt  T.M.  and  Y.B. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

TAXATION  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — To  ihose  of  your  readers  who  are  deprived  o! 
ie  half  of  their  incomes  by  the  tax-gatherer,  nothing- 
more  irritating  than  to  be  plagued  to  subscribe  to 
rious  patriotic  funds,  especially  at  a  time  when 
tvernment  continues  to  pour  out  money  like  water  in 
frantic  attempt  to  bribe  the  electorate. 
If  the  Cabinet  chose  to  stop  waste,  and  the  corrup- 
>n  which  follows  it,  there  would  be  money  in  plenty 
I  all  truly  patriotic  claims,  without  sending  round 
I  hat. 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  Minister  of  Pensions,  urges  me  to 
bscribe  to  a  fund  for  promoting  the  training  for  indus- 
al  and  other  purposes  of  ex-officers  and  men,  and,  by 

iv  of  stimulus,  holds  up  a  very  handsome  donation 
ide  by  the  King.     Now  to  most  of  us  it  is  a  pleasure 

well  as  a  duty  to  follow  the  King's  example  so  far 

possible,  but  in  the  present  case  the  argument  by 
alogy  is  greatly  lacking,  for  while  His  Majesty  pays 
ither  income-tax  nor  super-tax,  as  I  understand,  not 
ly  does  the  State  take  half  my  nominal  income,  but, 

an  owner  of  land,  I  am  charged — owing  to  the  in- 
equacy  of  the  allowance  for  repairs  and  upkeep — on 

income  much  above  what  I  actually  receive. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Scarcroft,  nr.  Leeds.  C.  F.  Ryder. 

Nov.  17th,  1919. 

BOLSHEVISM  IN  HUNGARY. 

Sir, — I  have  been  somewhat  interested,  as  having 
>t  returned  from  Hungary,  in  reading  the  exceedingly 
id  descriptions  of  "  atrocities,"  alleged  to  have  been 
rpetuated  by  the  Anti-Bolshevist  parties  in  Hungary 
on  the  poor,  innocent,  misused  Bolshevists.  To  any- 
t  cognisant  of  the  real  facts  the  amount  of  pity  which 
being  extended  in  certain  quarters  of  the  British 
ess  towards  those  of  Bela  Kun's  associates  who,  less 
lunate  than  their  leader,  did  not  take  time  by  the 
-elock  and  "  famoose"  with  everything  they  could 
lb,  is  somewhat  startling. 

These  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  thieves  and 
icktruards,  when  not  worse.     T  will  not  attempt  to 

v  that  there  were  no  men  of  hieh  ideals  among  the 
ders  of  the  Hungarian  Bolshevist  party,  but  the  fact 
nains  that  willv-nilly  these  latter  managed  to  collect 
Hind  themselves  one  of  the  most  precious  collections 
rascals  in  Europe.  Tf  the  Bclshevist  regime  in  Hun- 
ry  was  not  quite  so  Mack  as  that  in  Russia,  it  was 
t  because  there  was  Tacking  anv  will  to  perpetrate 
■orities  on  the  part  cf  the  so-called  communists.  It 
is  orlv  the  fact  that  thcv  felt  themselves  more  open 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers,  but,  if 
*v  did  not  commit  atrocities  upon  the  bold,  defiant 
lie  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  thev  cer_ 
nlv  perpetuated  similar  acts  in  a  mean  and  sneaking 
mner,  whenever  they  thought  thev  could  do  so  with- 
t  coming  too  openlv  under  the  eves  of  such  passing 
'eisrn  iournalists  as  were  in  their  oountrv.  T  have 
rsonal  knowledge  of  inr>"~?rable  acts  of  outrage  and 
ramy.  Now  that  the  Bolshevist  regime  has  been 
rcibly  suppressed,  I  think  it  would  be  scarcely 
man  to  expect  that  there  should  be  no  measure  of 
srisals  on  the  part  of  the  "White"  parties  in  Hun- 
:ry,  but  no  one  who  makes  allowance  for  the  heated 
iacinat!ons  which  ran  lead  even  sincere  and  right- 
inking-  men  into  the  wildest  exaggerations,  at  such 
time  as  that  through  which  Hungary  has  passed,  will 

disposed  to  take  quite  as  gospel  all  these  stories  of 
Wesale  massacres  and  iniquities  now  being  per- 
■tuated  against  the  Hungarian  working  classes.  It 


must  be  remembered  that  stories  of  atrocities  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  agitators  on  both  sides.  They  make 
the  readiest  appeal  to  sympathy,  and  even  when  there 
are  no  atrocities,  people  on  the  look-out  for  them  will 
always  find  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
the  hair-raising  stories  which  are  at  present  being  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to 
our  own  rule  in  Ireland,  to  have  this  brought  home  to 
us.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  otherwise  entirely 
sane  and  normal  American  citizens,  who  seriously  be- 
lieve that  British  soldiers  are  capable  of  butchering 
inoffensive  people  in  Ireland,  and  take  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  torturing  political  prisoners.  Of  course,  everv 
Englishman  laughs  at  this  sort  of  thing,  but  when  we 
are  asked  to  fly  into  a  paroxysm  of  indignation  over 
alleged  "White"  massacres  in  Hungary,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  wild  and  hasty  accusations 
brought  against  ourselves.  That  sort  of  thing  may 
serve  to  induce  a  sense  of  proportion 

The  only  fair  and  reasonable  thing  for  us  to  do,  so 
it  appears  to  me,  is  not  to  fly  into  a  paroxysm  of  indig- 
nation with  either  party  until  the  real  facts  have  been 
established  by  a  fair  and  impartial  enquiry.  What  is 
really  neoessary  is  strong  action  by  the  Entente  Powers 
to  check  the  boiling  passions  and  wild  hatreds  on 
either  side,  and  to  exercise  a  moderating  and  restrain- 
ing influence.  Some  action  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
restrain  the  wholesale  plunderings  by  the  Rumanians. 
These  latter  really  seem  to  have  set  out  to  prove  that 
it  is  possible  to  out-Hun  the  Hun  in  regard  to  systema- 
tic looting.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  lies  before  the 
Hungarian  people,  except  a  lingering  death  by  star- 
vation, or  the  reduction  of  an  entire  populace  to  sheer 
pauperism,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  continue. 
The  peasant  cannot  till  his  fields  because  his  agricul- 
tural implements,  his  cows  and  his  horses,  are  taken 
from  him.  Neither  can  the  manufacturer  and  artisan 
carry  on  their  industry  in  view  of  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion or  confiscation  of  tools  and  machinery.  This 
opens  out  a  problem  which  is  of  general  European  in- 
terest, for  these  people  cannot  in  the  name  of  common 
humanity  be  left  to  starve.  It  means  that  we  must 
send  them  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  we  shall  have  less  for  ourselves, 
i.e.,  that  prices  which  are  alreadv  sufficiently  high  will 
gro  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  people  are  put 
on  their  feet  again  and  enabled  to  work  for  their  living, 
they  will  produce  more  than  they  need  themselves,  and 
the  surplus  production  will  go  to  reduce  the  general 
level  of  prices  in  Europe 

From  every  standpoint  of  common  sense  and 
humanity  action  is  forced  upon  us.  We  cannot  remain 
indifferent.  Action  can  only  take  the  form  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Hungarians  of  all  parties  to 
moderate  their  differences,  and  to  form  a  Government 
truly  representative  of  all  classes  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  to  these  people 
a  reasonable  chance  of  recuperation. 

Finally,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  perpetuated 
by  the  "White"  party,  whereas  I  have  only  too  full 
and  complete  a  knowledge  of  atrocities,  perpetuated  by 
the  "Reds."  It  depends,  of  course,  very  much  upon 
what  one  calls  atrocities.  A  Bolshevist  sympathiser 
will,  of  course,  regard  the  execution  or  punishment  of 
a  Bolshevist  leader  as  an  atrocity,  no  matter  what  the 
specific  crime  of  which  he  has  been  accused.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  socialisation  of  property.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  all  his  property  confiscated  by  a  certain  in- 
fluential official  of  the  Bolshevist  party.  The  property 
was  nominally  confiscated  to  the  State,  but  in  practice, 
a  good  deal  of  my  friend's  property  was  found  in  the 
aforesaid  official \s  house  and  hidden  away.  This 
official  is  now  in  prison.  I  suppose  a  pro-Bolshevist 
would  regard  that  as  an  atrocity,  but  I  venture  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  no  fair-minded  man  will  regard  it  as  other 
than  a  perfectly  justifiable  punishment.  T  must  repeat 
that  most  of  what  has  appeared  in  the  press  upon  this 
subject  strikes  me  as  having  been  wildly  exaggerated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

An  Independent  Witness. 
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THE  BOLSHEVISTS  IN  RUSSIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  can  get  no  information  to  clear  up  a  certain 
difficulty  which  troubles  me,  and  probably  many  others. 
So,  as  a  last  resort,  I  address  myself  to  the  Saturday 
Review,  because  it  has  the  pluck  to  attack  anyone 
when  it  is  in  search  of  truth. 

Denekin,  Koltchak,  and  Yudenitch  are  all  attacking 
the  Bolshevists.  Denikin  seems  to  hold  on  to  what  he 
has  gained.  But  Koltchak,  after  gaining  thousands  of 
square  miles  has  lost  them  all  again  ;  while  Yudenitch, 
after  almost  getting  into  Petrograd,  is  again  driven  far 
back.  , 

Now  we  are  told  the  Bolshevists  represent  but  5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Russia,  and,  I  think,  we  must 
hold  it  as  proved  that  they  are  guilty  not  only  of  general 
murder  but  of  torturing  their  victims  before  death. 

But  if  the  methods  of  Koltchak  and  Yudenitch  are 
those  of  civilised  commanders  and  so  acceptable  to  the 
Russians  generally,  why  is  it  that  they  are  driven  back? 
Can  you  tell  me? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.   C.  Constable. 

[Revolutions  are  always  made  by  a  small  minority. 
The  masses  are  too  apathetic  or  too  helpless  to  win, 
and  in  Russia  the  distances  are  enormous,  and  there  is 
practically  no  transport. — Ed.  S.i?.] 

SIR  ERIC  DRUMMOND  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "Diplomatist"  is  not  quite 
accurate  in  his  account  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond's  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sir  Eric  Drummond 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  marriage  into  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  half-brother,  who 
succeeded  a  distant  relative  as  fifteenth  Earl  of  Perth, 
was  Viscount  Strathallan,  and  that  branch  of  the  Drum- 
monds  is,  and  has  always  been,  I  believe,  Protestant. 
One  of  the  Earls  of  Perth  was  made  Duke  of  Perth  by 
James  II.,  and  was  attainted  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of 
171 5,  and  I  rather  think  the  Jacobite  and  Papist  Drum- 
monds  became  extinguished  with  the  Jacobite  party  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  astonishing  that  there  are 
not  more  family  histories  written,  and  that  we  should 
be  left  to  the  dry  and  often  incorrect  records  of  Debrctt 
and  Burke.  There  are  some  dozen  families  in  the  three 
kingdoms  whose  histories  would  be  as  interesting  as  the 
pages  of  Macaulay,  Froude,  and  Carlyle,  and  would  be 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to'  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  country ;  such  as  the  Russells,  Howards,  Caven- 
dishes, Vanes,  Hamiltons,  Campbells,  Cecils,  Butlers, 
Somersets,  Talbots,  Villiers,  Montagues.  Another  in- 
teresting topic,  as  bearina  on  heredity,  would  be  the 
number  of  legal  peerages  that  have  struck  roots,  as 
compared  with  those  that  have  died  out.  Marriages 
with  heiresses  appear  to'  be  a  more  potent  cause  of  sur- 
vival than  the  transmission  of  brains. 

Yours  obediently, 

Scribi.erus. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letter  from  "Diplomatist  "  in  your 
number  for  November  8,  deserves  analysis.  So*  far  as 
it  is  tvpical  of  any  widespread  opinion,  it  deserves 
analysis  all  the  more. 

Your  correspondent  is  for  excluding-  Catholics  from 
office  (or,  at  least,  from  the  highest  office; — and,  we 
might  ask,  if  from  the  highest,  then  why  not  from  the 
lesser,  as  well?)  in  the  League  of  Nations;  and  he  is  in 
favour  of  this  because  of  "Rome's"  real  or  alleged 
politically  intriguing  policy. 

Now,  if  "political  activity"  is  to  exclude  from 
league  office  (wholly  or  partly)  the  adherents  of  a  reli- 
gion which  is  accuser!  of  such  activities,  then  the  League 
may  as  well  shut  up  shop  at  once.  Is  not  Ano-licanism 
(with  Bishops  in  Parliament)  politically  active?  Is  not 
the  "  Free  Church  Council"?  Is  not  Freemasonry? 
Is  not  even  the  "  Rationalisl  Press  Association"?  Is 
not  Islam?    Is  not,  in  fact,  every  school  of  thought  on 


earth  more  or  less  "political"?  Protestants,  above  all. 
are  the  last  who  should  complain  of  "political  activity,' 
seeing  that  every  Protestant  sect  is  saturated  with  thai 
very  thing — from  the  Anglican  Church,  which  began  ir 
Parliamentary  statutes,  was  maintained  by  the  Stai 
Chamber,  and  intrigued  with  Huguenots  against  theii 
own  King,  and  which  is  still  as  political  as  it  can  be,  fcc 
the  Nonconformists  who'  watch  politics  like  a  cat  watch- 
ing a  mouse.  If  then  "political  activity"  is  to  be  a  bar,: 
Muslims,  Anglicans,  Dissenters,  Freemasons,  Ration- 
alists, must  all  be  excluded,  and  the  empty  Leagut 
council-chamber  must  talk  to  itself  !  Your  correspon- 
dents overlook  the  fact,  also,  that  when  the  adherents 
of  one  religion  (or  non-religion)  set  about  "excluding" 
those  of  another  (for  any,  supposed  or  real,  reason 
whatever),  then  they  are  indulging  in  the  very  intrigues 
they  are  verbally  condemning!  I  advise  "  exclusion- 
ists  "  to  remember  that  Catholics  have  rights  like 
others;  that  the  League  represents  Catholic  as  well  as 
non-Catholic  nations;  and  that,  if  "tests"  are  to  sur- 
round it,  it  will  soon  (as  we  said  at  school)  "go  to'  pot." 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.   W.  Poynter. 

106,  Gillespie  Road, 
Highbury,  N.5., 
Nov.  14,  1919. 

[The  political  activity  of  Roman  Catholics  is  directed 
by  a  foreign  priesthood  :  that  of  the  Protestant  sects  is 
purely  British. — Ed.  S.i?.] 

TOO  POOR  TO  ENTERTAIN? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  ask  "  Why  we  haven't  entertained  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,"  and  the  answer  is: 
"  that  we  cannot  afford  the  cost,  so  must  forego  the 
courtesy,  as  there  must  be  a  limit  to  our  hospitable 
impulses." 

The  Cabinet,  in  particular,  has  sanctioned  huge  bor- 
rowings to  entertain  so  many  potentates,  that  they 
draw  the  line  at  another  one  of  smaller  personality,  or 
this  pauper  State  would  be  further  embarrassed  on  the 
■way  to  bankruptcy. 

The  Cabinet  had  to  incur  fresh  loans  to  pay  those 
large  grants  to  our  victorious  Generals,  although  the 
previous  ones,  contracted  when  making  grants  to  Marl- 
borough, Wellington,  the  Indian  heroes,  Raglan. 
Wolseley,  Roberts  and  Kitchener  are  still  unpaid  in  our 
National  Debt  accounts;  and  now,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  adding  to  our  stupendous  liabilities. 

Our  next  Imperial  prisoner  guest  will  be  William  II., 
for  his  trial  as  chief  criminal  of  the  late  bloody  war;  and 
many  thousands  of  pound  notes  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  entertain  him  and  pay  the  fees  of  counsel  for 
this  exalted  criminal.  But  I  suppose  our  Banking 
Companies  will  oblige  the  Cabinet  by  finding  the  neces- 
sary notes  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  As  it  will 
take  many  hundreds  of  years  to  pay  off  our  present  in- 
debtedness, I  hope  you  will  desist  from  suggesting  any 
further  potentate  to  receive  our  hospitality. 

You  do  not  seem  to  realise  our  plight,  or  I  think  you 
would  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  Belgian 
Royalties  as  recipients  of  a  ceremonial  where  the  hon- 
ours would  be  performed  by  the  disgrace  of  borrowed 
plumes,  etc.,  etc. 

Yours  cordially, 

Arthur  E.  Davies. 

Holmsleigh,  Llanelly. 
N.B. — I  am  no  kinsman  of  D.L.G. 

[Our  Correspondent  is,  of  course,  right  in  saying 
that  all  unnecessary  expenditure  should  be  avoided;  but 
having  entertained  Presidents  Wilson  and  Poincare, 
it  seems  shabby  not  to  do  as  much  for  the  King  and 
Queen  «>l  the  Heliums.  Economy  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  riddle.— Ed.  S.R.] 

VENISON. 
To  tire  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Rfview. 
Sir,     1  was  delighted  to  read  your  vivid  tribute  to 
venison,  or  "vrn/on,"  as  old  Chapman  spelt  it;  and  am 
tempted  to  add  a  word  or  two,  since  we  have  passed 
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the  days  which  looked  more  like  a  diet  of  horseflesh  as 
the  chief  meat.  The  very  word  "  venison  "  is  attrac- 
tive, but  it  is  only  the  Latin  for  hunting,  "  venatio  " 
specialised  to  denote  the  noblest  quarry. 

Few  subjects  can  be  richer  in  romance  and  history. 
Your  writer  does  not  mention  the  case  of  George  Abbot 
who  rose  to  high  honours  in  the  Church,  lived  at  Farn- 
ham  Castle,  and  is  buried  in  a  fine  tomb  at  Guildford, 
his  native  town.  He  had  ill-luck  in  his  hunting.  In 
the  summer  of  162 1,  when  he  was  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  joined  Lord  Zouch  in  a  sporting  party  at 
Bramshill  Park,  shot  at  a  buck  with  a  crossbow,  and 
bagged  one  Peter  Hawkins,  a  gamekeeper,  who  had 
been  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  huntsmen's  way.  The 
coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  Latin  of  "his  own 
fault,"  and  James  I,  conscious,  like  Mr.  Winkle,  of  his 
own  possibilities  in  that  direction,  remarked  that  none 
but  a  knave  or  a  fool  would  think  worse  of  Abbot  for 
it.  Williams,  Bishop-elect  of  Lincoln,  who  did  not 
love  Abbot,  thought  otherwise,  and  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated by  a  homicide.  Laud,  an  old  theological  foe 
of  Abbot's,  agreed  with  him.  A  petition  of  inquiry 
followed,  and  the  discussion  went  as  far  as  the  Sor- 
bonne.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  King  signed  a  formal 
pardon  ;  but  Abbot  never  recovered  from  the  shock  to 
his  mind  and  reputation,  although  he  prescribed  for 
himself  a  monthly  fast,  and  pensioned  Hawkins's 
widow.  I  knew  an  accomplished  scholar  and  sports- 
man who  killed  a  man  by  a  similar  accident  and  sank 
into  melancholia. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Pope  founded  Trinity  College. 
Oxford,  in  March,  1554,  he  originally  included  the 
manor  of  Tittenhanger,  Herts,  in  the  endowment,  but 
redeemed  it  by  a  yearly  payment  of  a  fat  buck  and  a 
hogshead  of  claret  to  the  President  and  Fellows. 

I  welcome  the  reference  to  Thackeray.  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  meals,  and,  as  the  Son  of  Sirach 
said  long  since,  "A  cheerful  and  good  heart  will  have 
a  care  of  his  meat  and  drink."  Thank  goodness  for 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  who  were  open-air  men  as  well 
as  men  of  letters.  We  do  not  get  enough  praise  of  the 
natural  delights  of  man  in  these  days ;  we  get  Hours 
in  a  Library.  A  rare  exception  was  my  friend  John 
Davidson,  whose  tribute  to  the  "  Runnable  Stag"  in 
Holiday  and  other  Poems  '  should  please  the  writer 
of  your  article  :  — 

"  When  the  pods  went  pop  in  the  broom,  green  broom, 
And  apples  began  to  be  golden-skinned, 
We  harboured  a  stag  in  the  Priory  coomb, 
And  we  feathered  his  trail  up  wind,  up  wind, 
We  feathered  his  trail  up  wind." 

Yours  faithfullv, 

W,  H.  J. 

W.R.A.F.  VANITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  make  in  your  recent  Notes  a  pertinent 
reference  to  the  domestic  politics  of  the  W.R.A.F.s, 
and  the  (supposed)  equality  of  the  sexes.  The  trouble 
seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  young  women 
are  allowed  liberties  which  no  man  would  contemplate 
in  an  official  position.  To-day  I  saw  some  pert  misses 
in  full  uniform  with  gold  bangles  on  their  wrists.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  deck  themselves  with  these 
barbaric  aids  to  conquest,  when  they  are  on  business, 
or  at  any  rate  in  a  business  dress. 

Doubtless  their  mothers  encouraged  them  in  the  habit 
of  vanity  at  an  early  age,  for  one  portent  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  girls  still  in  the  nursery  crowded  with 
rings,  cheap  jewellery,  bangles,  etc.  The  Victorian 
mother  would  not  have  tolerated  any  of  this  profuse 
display.  But  in  her  day  girls  were  kept  in  order,  and 
schools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  complete  hoyden  had 
not  been  invented.  There  were  no  Flag  Days  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  pawnbroking  smile  addressed  to  all 
and  sundry,  and,  though  many  girls  did  not  know  how 
to  play  hockey,  most  of  them  knew  how  to  walk. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  M. 

November  18. 


REVIEWS 

AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  CHARACTER. 

Patron  and  Place  Huhter  :  A  Study  of  Lord  Melcombe. 
By  Lloyd  Sanders.    John  Lane.     16s.  net. 

IF  it  be  easier,  as  Mr.  Lytton  Strachcy  assures  us, 
to  live  a  good  life  than  to  write  one,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Sanders  deserves  not  only  praise  but  gratitude  for  pre- 
senting us  with  his  admirable  monograph  on  Bubb  Dod- 
ington.  Politics  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  always 
spoken  of  as  "business"  and  entering  Parliament  was 
referred  to  as  "  going  into  business."  "  I  wish,"  said 
old  Henry  Fox  to  the  young  Lord  Kerry,  afterwards 
Lord  Shelburne  (finally  Lord  Lansdowne),  "you  would 
think  of  taking  up  business,"  much  as  a  youngster 
might  to-day  be  advised  to  go  into  the  City  or  to  the 
Bar.  Politicians  in  this  period  were  divided  into  three 
classes  :  there  were  the  statesmen,  the  orators,  leaders, 
administrators,  the  Wal poles,  Pelhams,  Pitts,  Chester- 
fields, Burkes ;  the  intriguers,  or  place  hunters ;  and 
the  brute  votes,  the  country  gentlemen,  who  sought  to 
recoup  some  of  the  expenses  of  their  elections  and  their 
town  houses  by  an  occasional  "  deal  "  with  the  Trea- 
sury in  a  critical  division.  The  two  most  notorious 
specimens  of  the  second  class  were  Rigby,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  man,  and  George  Bubb  Dodington,  who  was 
successively  Walpole 's,  Pelham's,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  man,  ending  up  as  a  sycophant  of  Lord  Bute, 
from  whom  he  obtained  his  peerage. 

George  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Bubb,  an  apothecary 
(in  those  days  something  between  a  chemist  and  a 
familv  physician)  who  married  the  sister  of  George 
Dodington.  In  times  when  names  counted  for  much 
more  than  they  do  now,  Bubb  was  a  severe  handicap  : 
but  luckily  the  rich  uncle  Dodington  died  in  1720,  and 
left  the  young  man  his  large  fortune,  and  a  life  interest 
in  Eastbury,  a  lordly  country  house  in  Dorsetshire, 
half-built,  and  entailed  on  the  Temples,  cousins  of 
the  uncle's  mother.  Previous  to  his  death,  however, 
the  uncle  obtained  for  his  nephew  an  appointment 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and 
the  two  years  spent  in  diplomacy  seem  to  us  the  most 
honourable  and  useful  in  his  whole  career.  Young 
Bubb  was  really  energetic  and  intelligent,  and 
it  required  no  ordinary  alertness  to  get  the  better 
of  Cardinal  del  Guidice.  But  the  death  of  Uncle  Dod- 
ington changed,  not  only  the  surname,  which  he 
adopted,  but  the  whole  life  of  the  young  man.  He  re- 
turned to  England  just  after  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  and  the  Sunderland-Stanhope  Ministry. 
He  succeeded,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  possession 
of  four  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two  at  Wey- 
mouth and  two  at  Bridgwater,  in  one  of  which  he 
ensconced  himself  as  the  supporter  of  the  rising  fortune 
of  Walpole.  He  was  made  a  junior  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Clerk  of  the  Irish  Pells,  and  became  one  of  Sir 
Robert's  jackals.  It  was  on  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
1727  that  Dodington  made  his  first  mistake,  showing 
how  difficult  is  the  game  of  the  professional  rat. 
George  II.  told  Walpole  to  take  his  instructions  from 
Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  Speaker,  and  the  whole 
gang  of  tide-waiters  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  be  the  new  Minister.  Walpole  was  cold-shoul- 
dered at  the  Levee,  and  amongst  those  who  offered 
themselves  to  Compton  was  George  Bubb  Dodington. 
Compton  was  such  a  fool  that  he  could  neither 
summon  the  Privy  Council  nor  write  the  King's  speech, 
and  Walpole  was  reinstated ;  but  he  never  forgave 
Dodington,  who  joined  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set, 
maintaining-  hollow  and  uneasy  relations  with  his  old 
chief.  When  Dodington  was  quite  certain  that  Wal- 
pole had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  joined  the 
Patriots,  and  ultimately  was  taken  on  by  the  Pelhams 
and  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Then  Dodington 
made  his  second  great  mistake.  Always  susceptible  to 
flattery  and  social  considerations,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  seduced  in  1749  by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
into  leaving  Henry  Pelham  and  the  snug  berth  at  the 
Admiralty  and  joining  the  Leicester  House  party. 
George  II.  was  then  old  :  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in 
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the  prime  of  life  :  and  Dodington  was  dazzled  by  the 
offer  of  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  new 
reign.  Unfortunately  for  these  calculations,  in  175 1  the 
Prince  of  Wales  "  catch 'd  a  cold  and  died."  It  seems 
incredible  that  after  all  this  Henry  Pelham  and  even 
the  great  Pitt  should  have  thought  Dodington  worth 
angling  for;  but  so  it  was,  for  they  saw  him  several 
times  and  made  vague  offers.  Then  in  1754  Pelham 
died,  and  there  ensued  the  confusion  of  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  Dodington  twice  regained  for  a  few  months 
his  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  the  Ministry  of 
Fox  and  Newcastle  and  in  the  Pitt-Devonshire 
coalition.  In  Pitt's  great  War  Ministry  he  had  no 
place  :  the  time  was  too  serious. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  Dodington  became 
a  strong  Tory,  and  squeezed  his  barony  of  Mclcombe 
out  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  to  endure  many  a  long- 
winded  epistle  of  advice  or  reproach  from  a  veteran 
bore,  who  lagged  superfluous  on  the  political  stage. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  career,  covering  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Georges  (from  171 5  to  1762),  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  Sanders  has  drawn  for  us  with  the  ease  and  skill 
of  one  who  is  a  master  of  that  fascinating  period,  with 
its  oratory,  its  plots  and  counterplots,  its  wars,  and  its 
witticisms.  If  we  have  a  complaint  to  make  of  Mr. 
Sanders  it  is  that  he  repeats  the  common  saying  that 
Rubb  was  a  wit,  but  gives  us  no  specimens,  save  some 
very  indifferent  verses  (of  which  we  have  too  many 
from  various  pens),  and  the  one  saying  that  "  the  gods 
took  very  good  care  of  Cato,"  applied  to  Pitt,  a  joke 
which  we  are  astonished  to  learn  was  relished  by  Hard- 
wirke  and  Newcastle,  two  of  the  most  ignorant  men  of 
their  day.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  man  might 
not  know  that  Cape  Breton  was  an  island  and  yet 
recognise  a  Latin  quotation.  Bubb  Dodington  has 
been  mightily  abused  :  he  was  rich,  fat,  overdressed, 
and  a  snob,  what  Chesterfield  called  a  perfect  "cox- 
comb." Such  a  man  is  bound  to  be  cursed  and 
laughed  at  :  but  he  had  his  good  points.  He  was  hos- 
pitable, and  sheltered  both  at  Eastbury  and  La  Trappe, 
his  Hammersmith  villa,  many  indigent  men  of  letters, 
of  whom  Young  and  Thomson  were  the  most  respect- 
able and  Paul  Whitehead  the  least  so.  He  was 
humane,  and  had  the  courage  to  defend  in  Parliament 
Admiral  Byng  and  Lord  George  SaekviUe.  And  he 
has  been  abused  on  the  wrong  ground.  Macaulav  and 
others  have  attacked  him  for  want  of  political  principle. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  between  1720  and  1760  at 
all  events,  there  were  no  principles,  onlv  persons.  The 
real  charge  against  Dodington  is  that  he  could  not  be 
loyal  to  persons,  who  had  made  him  what  he  was,  that 
he  shifted  his  allegiance  from  Walpole  to  Pelham,  and 
from  Pelham  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  finally  from 
the  Whigs  to  the  Tories.  Even  to  this  charge  there 
is  the  answer  that  he  was  little  if  at  all  worse  than  his 
contemporaries,  for  where  there  are  no  defined  party 
principles,  there  must  be  intrigues  and  treachery.  East- 
bury  is  gone,  and  La  Trappe  is  gone,  and  the  whole 
period  would  fade  into  oblivion,  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasant  and  pointed  writings  of  historians  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

THE  GREATEST  OE  DICTIONARIES. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionarv.  Vol.  IX.  Stratus- 
Styx.  By  Henrv  Bradley.  Sweep-Szmihite.  By 
C.  T.  Onions.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  5s.  net 
each. 

OING  some  years  since  into  the  office  of  a  great 
JJ  newspaper,  we  penetrated  by  accident  into  the 
room  where  the  books  of  reference  were  kept.  It  was 
unlighted  and  the  books  were  covered  with  dust.  The 
indifference  of  those  who  write  to  the  resources  of  their 
native  tongue  is  curious,  though  thev  might  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  on  the  sloppy,  untidv  expressions  of 
the  incoherent.  Still,  an  Englishman's  ignorance  is 
like  his  castle;  it  is  not  easily  attacked.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens |fh.a!  the  Oxford  Dictionary  has  been  Steadily  pro- 
gressing .-it  the  devoted  hands  of  a  band  of  expert 
scholars,  and  gels  little  or  110  attention  from  the  world 
nf  sciolists.  Exploded  etymologies  and  fanciful  con- 
jee -lures  arc  bandied  to  and  fro  in  llie  Press  with  all  the 


old  assurance.      Meanwhile,  the  truth  has  long  since 
been  published  for  all  to  read,    and    very  interesting 
reading  it  makes. 

Words  come  and  go,  like  Governments.  They  carry 
on  a  guerilla  warfare  against  established  forms  and 
rules,  and  no  one  can  say  whether  they  will  survive  or 
not.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  when  they  get  into  bad 
company,  they  lose  caste,  and  can  have  little  prospect 
ol  recovering  their  dignity,  unless  they  are  taken  up  by 
the  ennoblers  of  language  called  poets.  Some  words 
appeal  by  their  brevity,  others  by  their  length;  but  no 
one  of  them  can  impose  itself  ex  cathedra  as  necessary. 
A  comedian  has  within  our  memory  invented  a  new 
word,  recognised  by  Dr.  Bradley,  but  no  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  no  millionaire. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  follows  the  course  of  words 
down  the  centuries,  smooths  out  confusions,  notes  de- 
velopments, and  analyses  untiringlv.  What  the  work 
of  the  lexicographer  is,  may  be  realised  when  we  not<; 
that  the  late  Sir  James  Murray  spent  three  weeks  in 
arranging  the  little  -word  "  To." 

"  T,"  an  immense  letter,  was  finished  a  while  since, 
and  the  two  sections  before  us  settle  the  business  of 
"  S,"  so  that  the  Dictionary  is  within  sight  of  the  end. 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Bradley  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
steady  advance  maintained  in  spite  of  the  war.  For  a 
time  everyone  spoke  of  "  camouflage  ";  then  it  was 
"  wangle  ";  and  now  it  is  "  stunt  ";  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  which  Dr.  Bradley  is  not  certain.  We  find  sup- 
port, however,  for  our  impression  that  "  stunt  "  is 
German-American  slang  from  "  Stunde,"  an  hour,  an 
hour's  work,  and  so  any  particular  piece  of  work.  Dr. 
Bradley  is  up-to-date  with  the  definition,  "  An  enter- 
prise set  on  foot  with  the  object  of  gaining  reputation 
or  signal  advantage."  In  view  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Sheffield  speech  and  other  recent  examples,  we  should 
prefer  to  read  "  display  "  instead  of  "  enterprise  "  : 
otherwise  the  definition  will  do  very  well. 

There  are  many  familiar  words  of  wide  scope  in  the 
sections  before  us.  "  Strike,"  for  instance,  occupies 
several  pages  of  close  type.  The  sense  "  refuse  to 
work  "  is  an  eighteenth  century  development  from  a 
nautical  phrase.  "  Syndicalist  "  is  first  quoted  in 
1907.  Generally  the  quotations  which  illustrate  mean- 
ings are  ample,  and  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  dic- 
tionary. We  add,  however,  as  we  go  through  the 
pages,  one  or  two  examples  of  poetic  usage,  or  from 
authors  we  prefer  to  those  cited.  Our  additions  are  as 
nothing  to  the  store  already  provided.  Rather  they  are 
meant  to  show  that  we  do  not  share  the  indifference  to 
the  English  language  which  is  common  among 
wielders  of  the  pen  to-day. 

The  strawberry  has,  we  learn,  no  corresponding  form 
in  any  other  Teutonic  language,  and  its  derivation  re- 
mains obscure.  Dr.  Bradley  mentions  first  the  idea 
that  the  word  refers  to  the  straw-like  seeds  in  the 
fruit.  The  popular  view  that  the  straw  is  that  laid 
among  the  plants  is  apparently  not  worth  considering. 
"  Strav,"  as  a  noun  indicating  an  isolated  specimen,  is 
illustrated  in  various  ways,  but  we  do  not  find  an  ex- 
ample of  its  botanical  use  for  a  plant  escaped  out  of  a 
garden.  "  Strayed  "  occurs  in  the  title  of  Matthew- 
Arnold's  beautiful  poem,  '  The  Strayed  Reveller.' 
"  Streakv  "  of  meat  is  duly  illustrated  by  bacon  in 
Dickens,  and  beef  in  Thackeray.  "  Stream  "  (verb 
and  noun)  shows  the  admirable  resources  of  the  Dic- 
tionary. "  Street  "  too,  is  an  immense  article.  The 
"  Street-keeper,"  who  turns  up  in  '  Pickwick,'  appears 
to  have  existed  as  late  as  1887,  but  has  since,  we  sup- 
pose, been  merged  in  the  police.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  horrid  word  "  streetologv  "  is  rare  and  obso- 
lete. This  is  the  sort  of  bastard  language  that  scien- 
tists and  sociologists  introduce.  "  Strenuous  "  was 
first  used  by  Marston,  and  ridiculed  as  a  pedantic 
neologism  by  Ben  Johnson.  The  ironical  tinge  of  the 
word  is  doubtless  due  to  Horace's  "  strenua  inertia." 
"  Stress  "  in  the  sense  of  "  emphasise  "  is  due  to 
Meredith,  and  not  one  of  his  happiest  inventions. 
"  Strewment  "  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  new  words. 
"  Strict,"  like  "  numb  "  and  other  adjectives,  is  realty 
a  past  participle;  it  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  for  bind- 
ing. We  should  add  from  \ mold's  poem  '  The  Second 
Best,'  "  Quiet  living,  sirict-kcpl  measure."     As  there 
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is  nothing  of  note  for  "  Strike  "  of  a  clock  recorded  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  quote  Browning's  "  Noon 
strikes — here  sweeps  the  procession  "  in  '  Up  at  a 
Villa.'  Browning,  when  he  decided  to  be  a  poet,  actu- 
ally read  and  digested  the  whclc  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary ('  Life  and  Letters,'  p.  50),  and  his  vocabulary 
is  unusually  wide.  The  Dictionary  has  got  his  "  bit 
of  stubbed  ground  "  from  '  Childe  Roland,'  but  has 
missed  a  famous  passage  in  '  Waring  '  under  '  Stu- 
pendous." "  Stupendious  "  was  the  accepted  form  of 
the  adjective,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  it  sounds  odd  now,  like  the  "  facineri- 
ous  "  of  the  boastful  Parolles  in  '  All's  Well.'  "  Stu- 
pendous "  is  well  illustrated  from  Pepvs,  Drvden, 
Pope,  but  who  that  knew  it  could  resist  this  picturesque 
passage  ? 

"  As  long  I  dwell  on  some  stupendous 
And  tremendous  (Heaven  defend  us  !) 
Demon  iaco-seraphic 
Penman's  latest  piece  of  graphic." 

The  analysis  of  a  word  like  "  strong  "  is  a  difficult 
matter.  We  observe  that  the  Dictionary  gives  dif- 
ferent headings  to  "  Having  great  moral  power 
firm  in  will  or  purpose,"  and  "  Of  feeling,  conviction, 
belief;  intense,  fervid."  The  passage  which  occurs  to 
us,  Arnold's  address  to  his  father  as  a  "  strong  soul," 
might  come  under  either.  Arnold's  "  impulse  "  which 
"  strongly  sets  and  truly  burns  "  at  the  end  of  his 
poem,  '  The  Second  Best,'  might  be  added  to  the  ad- 
verb in  a  similar  sense.  Strychnine  is  illustrated  from 
medical  and  scientific  books  only.  It  begins  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  has  already  a  dismal  history  in 
the  annals  of  poisoners.  Arsenic  has  been  called  the 
"  foovs  poison,"  because  it  leaves  traces  in  the  body, 
but  aconitine  and  strychnine  are  less  easy  to  discover. 
The  exploits  of  Palmer,  of  Rugeley,  a  doctor  with  a 
cheery  manner  and  a  devotion  to  sport,  are  famous.  He 
poisoned  victim  after  victim  with  strychnine,  and  was 
only  convicted  when  his  own  annotations  in  a  treatise 
on  poisons  and  his  financial  difficulties  came  to  light. 
Here  is  a  reference  in.  the  '  Mysteries  of  Crime  and 
Police,'  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  (II.  143)  :  — 

"  This  was  the  first  ray  of  light  for  the  police.  On 
one  page,  that  dealing  with  strychnine,  Palmer  had  in- 
cautiously recorded  '  kills  by  tetanic  action  the 
muscles.'  " 

The  quotations  for  "  Styx  "  illustrate  fully  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Stygian  oath,  which, 
says  the  Sibyl  in  the  Sixth  ^Eneid,  the  gods  fear  to 
break.  But  we  find  no  reference  to  the  familiar  fable 
of  Thetis  dipping  Achilles  in  the  Styx,  and  making  him 
invulnerable  except  in  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 
Here  is  one  of  Byron's  lively  notes  to  his  poem,  '  To 
the  F.arl  of  Clare,'  in  the  '  Hours  of  Idleness  '  : 

"  A  bard  defied  his  reviewer  to  mortal  combat.  If 
this  example  becomes  prevalent,  our  Periodical  Cen- 
sors must  be  dipped  in  the  river  Styx;  for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  the  numerous  host  of  their  enraged 
assailants  ?  " 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Onions  in  his  section  is  the  source  of  "  Syllabus."  Of 
course,  from  a  Greek  word,  the  average  reader  will 
say.  But  it  is  not;  it  is  one  of  those  queer  words  which 
come  out  of  a  misprint.  Cicero  in  his  '  Letters  to  Atti- 
cus,'  spoke  of  "  sittybos,"  parchment  labels,  which  got 
corrupted  in  some  MSS.  into  "  sillabos,"  was  printed 
"  syllabos,"  and  produced  the  modern  "  svllabus." 
Such  mistakes  may  seem  impossible;  but  there  are 
other  examples.  The  "  tweed  "  of  the  tailors  is  a  trade 
name  originating  in  an  accidental  misreading  of 
"  tweel."  or  a  misunderstanding  of  an  abbreviate! 
"  tweeled." 

Tbe  advance  of  philologv  is  shown  in  "  swine." 
Johnson's  Dictionarv,  sixth  edition,  could  onlv  say, 
"  ft  is  probably  the  plural  of  some  old  word,  and  is  now 
the  same  in  both  numbers."  People  have  supposed 
that  when  thev  called  an  objectionable  person  a 
"  swine,"  they  were  rolling  two  pigs  into  one  vitupera- 
tion. But  when  Browning  made  his  angry  priest  of 
the  '  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  '  end  with 
"  Grr-r-r — you  swine  !  "  he  was  following  correct 
usage.     "  Swine  "  is  both  the  plural  of  "  sow,"  and 


a  noun  from  the  Latin  adjective  "  suinum."  "  Swine" 
and  "  swinish  "  are  beastly  language;  but  (he  latter 
has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  used  by  a  philologist  in  a 
temper.  We  would  not,  however,  add  to  any  dic- 
tionary Furnivall's  reference  to  "  certain  swinish 
Shakspereans  of  our  own  day,"  illustrated  by  a  solitary 
picture  of  drunken  human  animals  in  '  The  Shakspere- 
Allusion-Book,'  vol.  I.,  p.  396.  For  this  record  of  his 
furious  quarrel  with  Swinburne  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
expunged. 

CATS,  BATS,  MONKEYS  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICANS. 

The    Natural    Historv    of    South    Africa.  Mammals 
Vols.  I.  &  II.     '  By  F.  W.  Fitzsimons.  Long- 
mans.    18s.  net. 

THESE  two  volumes  by  the  director  of  the  Port 
Elizabeth  Museum  are  the  first  instalment  of  a 
popular  work  on  all  the  animals  of  South  Africa.  In 
that  work  the  mammals  will  occupy  four  volumes,  and 
those  dealt  with  in  the  present  volumes  are  the  mon- 
keys, lemurs,  bats,  and  carnivores.  Every  species  is 
mentioned,  and  its  distinguishing  features  are  pointed 
out  in  language  as  clear  and  untechnical  as  may  be; 
besides  the  scientific  names  (warranted  correct  by  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum),  the  vernacular  and 
native  names  are  quoted;  of  almost  every  species  there 
is  an  illustration,  usually  from  a  photograph  of  it  in  its 
natural  surroundings,  sometimes  more  than  one.  Some 
of  these  photographs  are  extraordinarily  good,  and  it 
i^  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  portrait  as  that 
of  "  a  leopard  at  bav  in  thorny  scrub  "  can  have  been 
taken.  In  some  cases  the  animals  had  been  tamed,  in 
others  thev  are  franklv  museum  specimens,  but  there 
are  vet  others  in  which  we  are  undecided  whether  the 
recipient  of  our  praise  should  be  the  photographer  or 
the  taxidermist.  Had  Mr.  Fitzsimons  been  more  ex- 
plicit, we  should  not  have  felt  occasionally  that  he  was 
trving  to  take  us  in. 

Tn  the  stvle  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  there 
is  an  engaging  absence  of  formalitv  which  perhaps  is 
not  unsuited  to  a  popular  work;  but  too  often  there  is 
needless  repetition,  and  the  effect  produced  by  some  of 
the  accounts  is  that  of  a  newspaper  article  with  addi- 
tions looselv  tacked  on.  Future  volumes  might  well 
be  improved  in  this  respect. 

The  book  is  worth  the  extra  trouble,  for  it  contains  a 
number  of  original  observations,  and,  popular  though 
it  be,  it  has  a  serious  purpose.  The  underlving 
thought  is  the  balance  of  power  and  the  danger  of  dis 
turbing  it.  A  favourite  phrase  with  Mr.  Fitzsimons  is 
an  animal's  "  mission  in  nature."  Thus  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  smaller  bats  to  kill  mosquitoes;  of  the 
leopard,  "  to  check  manv  species  of  animals  and  birds 
from  overbreeding  and  upsetting  the  balance  of 
nature  ";  of  the  civet  cat  to  keep  down  "  such  pests  as 
venomous  snakes,  rats,  mice,  locusts,  and  a  varietv  of 
insects  noxious  to  mankind  ":  of  the  mungoose,  to  des- 
troy snakes,  rats,  mice  and  locusts,  to  which  fare  the 
ruddv  mungoose  adds  termites  (white  antsV  while  the 
water  mungoose  has  a  particular  fondness  for  cane 
rats.  The  aard  wolf  also  is  a  great  enemy  of  termites: 
the  brown  and  spotted  hvaenas  are  among  nature's  best 
scavengers  and  in  Abvssinia  take  the  place  of  a  sanitarv 
corps;  the  same  service  is  rendered  by  the  black-backer! 
jackal;  the  silver  fox  eats  termites,  locusts,  rats,  and 
mice;  "  in  the  distant  past  "  the  Cape  hunting  do? 
"  checked  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  came  animals, 
which  would  otherwise  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  vegetation  of  the  coun*rv  would  not  have 
supplied  their  needs."  And  so  the  tale  continues,  for 
there  is  scarcely  an  animal  of  which  Mr.  Fitz«imons  has 
not  some  q-ood  to  relate,  even  though,  as  in  the  last 
quotation,  he  mav  have  to  exercise  his  ineenuitw 

But  when  man  enters  on  the  scene,  the  case  is  al- 
tered. F.ven  the  uncivilised  hunter  is  a  rival  to  the  Hon. 
the  leoparrl,  and  the  wild  hound.  The  nomad  herds- 
man dreads  such  creatures  as  cunnine  robbers.  But  it- 
is  the  civilised  settler  who  soon  finds  himself  at  war 
with  almost  the  whole  nack.  As  he  advances  uo  the 
countrv,  he  restricts  the  food-supplv  of  its  wild  in- 
habitants, so  that  they  are  compelled  to  attack  his 
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flocks  and  herds,  his  poultry,  and  his  crops.  When 
man  alters  the  natural  conditions,  the  animals  them- 
selves change  their  habits.  How  can  one  expect  the  Ver- 
vet  monkeys  to  keep  to  the  meagre  fare  of  wild  fruits 
and  roots,  birds'  eggs,  and  insects,  when  they  see  open 
to  them  fields  of  delicious  mealies,  pumpkins,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  orchards  of  fruit,  and  gardens  of  vegetables? 
The  baboons  too  desert  their  diet  of  bulbs,  beetles,  and 
prickly  pears  for  the  crops  and  orchards  of  the 
farmers,  and,  when  once  they  have  tasted  stolen 
sweets,  they  do  not  return  to  the  uncertain  catering  of 
nature.  The  cats,  both  large  and  small,  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  stock-breeder,  but  even  the 
otherwise  useful  species  of  mungoose  will  take  to  rob- 
bing hen-roosts.  The  insectivorous  aard  wolf  has  its 
stout  defenders,  yet  it  too  is  accused  of  attacking  small 
stock  under  pressure  of  hunger,  and  that  even  in  day- 
time, though  it  is  naturally  nocturnal.  The  ratel  is 
normally  a  destroyer  of  vermin  and  too  timid  to  ven- 
ture w  ithin  reach  of  man,  but  famine  overcomes  its  fear 
and  drives  it  to  prey  on  poultry,  ostrich  chicks,  kids, 
lambs,  and  domestic  hives  of  bees. 

Smarting  under  the  depredations  of  all  these  crea- 
tures, the  farmer  and  the  sportsman  do  not  see  them 
through  the  philosophic  spectacles  of  the  naturalist. 
Mission  or  no  mission,  they  go  out  with  their  gun  as 
the  readiest  way  of  restoring  the  balance  which  they 
have  themselves  upset.  From  the  human  point  of  view 
such  action  is  justifiable  and  may  be  profitable,  but  un- 
fortunately neither  angry  farmers  nor  jolly  sportsmen 
weigh  the  evidence,  so  they  do  not  distinguish  between 
friends  and  foes.  It  is  all  very  well  to  kill  off  the  fruit- 
eating  bat,  but  it  is  an  act  of  folly,  if  not  worse,  to  des- 
troy the  insect-eaters.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Fitzsimons 
comes  in  and  tries  to  teach  these  people  by  his  museum 
and  by  his  attractive  book  what  their  true  interests 
really  are.  He  would  impart  the  love  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  animals  that  share  South  Africa  with  man, 
and  he  is  certainly  g'oing  the  right  way  to  work.  Mere 
descriptions  would  be  ineffectual,  if  unaccompanied  by 
his  stories  of  the  chase,  his  vivid  accounts  of  the  habits 
he  has  observed,  and  his  discussions  of  the  instincts 
and  intellect  of  many  of  these  creatures.  The  baboon, 
as  water  finder,  throws  light  on  the  powers  of  the 
human  dowser;  as  railway  signalman,  he  shows  how- 
useful  he  might  have  been  in  the  recent  strike.  The 
super-sense  of  bats  that  enables  them,  even  when 
blinded,  to  fly  through  a  maze  of  silken  threads  with 
out  touching  them,  hints  at  a  physical  explanation  of 
thought-reading. 

The  chapter  on  the  Honey  Ratel  is  worthy  of  Frank 
Bucklarid  at  his  best.  The  "  mission  "  of  this  singu- 
lar member  of  the  weasel  family  is  "  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  native  honey  bee,"  to  whose  hives  it  is 
led  by  the  little  Honey  Guide,  a  bird  that  loves  bee 
grubs  as  much  as  the  ratel  loves  honey.  But  honey  is 
only  the  sweet  course  to  the  omnivorous  ratel.  Jean- 
nie,  the  pet  ratel  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum,  broke 
out  of  her  cage  and  into  a  cage  of  tame  fruit-bats. 
Having  demolished  these,  she  swallowed  the  contents 
of  six  other  cages,  and  finished  up  with  boring  a  hole 
into  a  cage  of  nine  albino  rats,  frightening  them  out 
through  the  hole,  and  killing  each  as  it  emerged.  This 
little  story  also  illustrates  the  danger  of  turning  1 
museum  into  a  menagerie.  But  Jeannie  has  a  dona- 
tion box  in  front  of  her  cage,  and  delights  in  attracting 
to  it  the  coins  of  visitors.  Thus  in  another  sense  she 
feeds  not  only  herself,  but  all  the  live  creatures  in  the 
museum.  And  the  moral  of  this  little  story  is  the 
opposite  of  the  previous  moral.  Clearly  the  Port  Eliza- 
beth Museum  is  what  educationists  call  "  a  live 
museum  ";  it  has  a  live  director;  and  he  has  produced 
a  live  book. 

1111".  PROTESTANT  HERO. 

The  Fife  of  Frederick  the  ('.rent.     By  Norwood  Young. 
Constable.     21s.  net. 

OMOl'S,    unprincipled    and    Utterly  unscrupulous, 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
earned  the  title  "Great  "  with  so  little  to  show  for  it; 

and  it  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  legacies  of  Protes- 
tantism in  England  that  a  freethinker  whose  dominioi 


were  largely  Lutheran  could  rally  to  his  support  a  large 
unthinking  body  of  religious  men  who,  with  the  Glori- 
ous Revolution  in  mind,  objected  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  because  she  was  a  Catholic.    Mr.  Norwood 
Young's  volume  is  a  timely  one  in  that  it  shows  us 
what  manner  of  man  it  was  that  raised  Prussia  to  the 
rank  of  a  Great  Power,  and  how  persistent  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Prussian  mind.     Fraud,  violence, 
hypocrisy,  shameless  impudence  in  power,  and  pitiful 
whining  when  fraud  has  failed,  these  and  their  like 
meet  us  on  page  after  page  of  this  interesting  book. 
The  explanation  is  suggested  on  the  first  page:  "The 
influence  of  Rome  was  never  strong  in  the  districts 
west  of  the  Elbe  ;  to  the  east  of  that  river,  Roman  con- 
quest and  civilisation  never  penetrated  at  all."  Bar- 
barians they  were,  and  barbarians  they  remain,  their 
weapons  those  of  barbarism,  their  culture  that  of  the 
essentially  uncivilised.     And  their  appropriate  god  is 
Frederick   "the   Great."    The    son  of   a  bully,  the 
descendant  of  the  Great  Elector  "  who  had  raised  Bran- 
denburg to  a  European  power  by  a  policy  of  lies,  fraud 
and  grab,"  Frederick  passed  a  most  unhappy  child- 
hood, the  object  of  the  contempt  and  violence  of  his 
father.    Tyranny  of  the  pettiest  order  produced  its  in- 
evitable result,  mental  degradation  and  physical  fear; 
and  Frederick  was  not  strong  enough,  even  when,  bv 
the  standards  of  that  age,  almost  a  man,  to  make  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  manly  protest.  He  whines  to  his 
friends,  writes  abject  letters  to  his  brutal  father,  and, 
as  so  often  in  later  life,  prepares  to  commit  suicide. 
Laughed  at  by  the  King  for  a  French  jackanapes,  he 
turned  to  France  for  consolation.    He  spoke  French 
in  the  last  agonising  interview  with  his  friend  Katte, 
condemned  to  death   tor  trying  to  help  him  to  escape, 
and  executed  in  his  presence  by  the  brutal  King ;  he  was 
all  for  French  clothes,  books  and  customs,  which  his 
father  forbade  ;  he  approached  the  French  Ambassador 
in  private  when  the  King  appeared  sick  to  death  in 
1734,  and  suggested  that  he  would  throw  all  his  weight 
into  the  scales  against  the  carrying  out  of  peace  in  the 
war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  at  the  same  time  exercis- 
ing pressure  against  France  through  his  possession  of 
the   person   of   Stanislaus   of   Poland — a  proceeding 
typical  alike  of  Frederick  and  of  Prussia.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Frederick,  the  old  King  recovered,  but  his 
marriage  had  given  Frederick  a  certain  independence, 
and  he  installed  himself  at  Rheinsberg  with  a  small 
court  of  French  and  French-speaking  friends,  and  in- 
stituted his  Bayard  Order  of  twelve  Knights  of  Rheins- 
berg, each  bearing  a  symbolic  name.     He  had  a  clear 
insight    into    the    defects    of    his    countrymen,  and 
lamented  in  his  bastard  French  that  his  countrymen 
were  "  laborious  and  profound,  and  their  books  of  an 
appalling  diffuseness.  "    It  was  from  Rheinsberg   that  „ 
he  first  wrote  to  Voltaire,  where  "nothing  but  a  Vol- 
taire is  wanting  to  make  us  perfectly  happv."  He 
was  four-and-twenty,  Voltaire  forty,  when  the  corres- 
pondence began,  in  the    course  of   which  Frederick 
enunciated  the  typically  Prussian  doctrine  that  "it  is 
an  established  principle  in  the  policy  of  invasion  that 
the  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  a  country,  is  to  obtain 
a  position  there  ";  the  doctrine  of  Peaceful  Penetration 
could  not  be  more  acutely  defined. 

The  history  of  Frederick's  relations  with  Voltaire, 
especially  at  Sans  Souci,  has  been  immortalised  by 
Macaulay,  but  that  essay  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  last 
word  on  Frederick,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
supremely  important  '  Politische  Corrrspondenz  Fried- 
richs  des  Grossen,'  36  volumes,  1870-1014,  and  the 
'  Military  History  of  the  Austrian  and  German  General 
Staffs  (1800-10,13),'  of  which  26  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished to  date,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  historian. 
It  is  the  use  of  these  volumes  which  skives  Mr.  Nor- 
wood Younc's  book  its  importance,  and  the  reader  who 
would  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  true  position 
of  Frederick  and  of  Prussia  in  European  history  cannot 
dispense  with  the  first  work  in  English  to  draw  upon 
these  all-important  sources  of  information.  The  First 
and  Second  Silesian  Wars,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
the  Partition  of  Poland  can  now  be  studied  in  their 
correct  perspective,  and  the  study  is  not  to  the  advan- 
rn   e  of  Frederick,  whose  claim  to  be  a  great  general, 
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even,  is  shown  to  rest  on  insecurer  grounds  than  has 
been  suspected.  The  truly  great  leader  takes  heart  in 
adversity ;  Frederick  threatens  to  take  poison ;  com- 
manders such  as  Caesar,  Marlborough  and  Napoleon 
cared  for  their  men,  and  received  in  return  a  passionate 
devotion  :  the  attitude  of  Frederick's  army  towards  him 
can  be  judged  by  the  "  strange  and  horrible  custom  " 
(not  quoted  by  Mr.  Norwood  Young)  so  effectively  used 
in  '  Barry  Lyndon,'  of  child-murder,  which  frightened 
even  Frederick  himself.  Such  was  the  misery  of  the 
army  that  soldiers  would  kill  an  innocent  baby,  sure  of 
Heaven,  in  order  to  be  killed  themselves  as  murderers, 
preferring  death  to  life  in  such  a  hell. 

In  this  useful  book,  into  the  historical  side  of  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enter  in  detail,  Frederick  is  shown 
us  as  promising  to  pay  indemnities  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  pay  ;  repudiating  treaties  and  agreements  by 
which  he  was  bound  ;  giving  orders  that  quarter  should 
be  refused  on  the  battlefield  ;  breaking  into  the  archives 
at  Dresden ;  preparing  for  war  while  talking  about 
peace ;  offering  concessions  as  a  blind  to  secret  actions ; 
brutal  alike  to  his  army  and  his  enemies,  but  bewailing 
the  cruelty  of  war  when  actions  went  against  him ; 
bombarding  cathedrals  on  the  wholly  false  plea  that  they 
were  used  as  posts  of  observation  ;  ravaging  fruit-trees 
and  destroying  buildings;  pleading  that  he  was  bound 
to  do  this  or  that  illegal  act,  or  advance  into  this  or 
that  peaceful  country,  because  his  enemies  would  if  he 
did  not;  poisoning  wells;  and  protesting  all  the  while 
that  every  act  of  aggression,  every  false  or  treacherous 
proceeding,  was  forced  upon  him  by  necessity,  while 
declaring  to  the  world,  in  his  writings  and  by  his 
diplomatic  missions,  that  his  motives  and  principles 
were  those  of  justice  and  of  honesty.  Hypocrisy  and 
fraud,  cruelty  and  (when  in  trouble)  tears,  characterised 
his  reign  from  first  to  last ;  and  the  tragic  and  terrible 
fact  remains  that  he  was  successful.  He  raised  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  a  Great  Power ;  he  invented  a  code  of 
rigid  caste  laws;  he  made  of  his  army  a  terrible  and 
efficient  instrument.  Those  who  suffered  called  him 
Hun  or  the  New  Attila;  but  those  who  knew  him  only 
at  a  distance  took  him  at  his  word,  and  called  him 
Great,  and  the  legend,  exposed  at  last  by  the  official 
publication  of  German  and  Austrian  documents,  has 
lasted  to  this  day. 

One  thing  cannot  be  denied  ;  Frederick  embodied  and 
expressed  the  abiding  spirit  of  his  people  as  no  other 
ruler  has  ever  done.  Such  as  Prussia  was,  she  is,  and 
the  lines  of  her  policy  were  laid  down  once  for  all  by 
her  ablest  ruler.  How  truly  he  was  their  interpreter 
the  Great  War  has  borne  witness.  His  principles  have 
been  tried  upon  a  scale  beyond  anything  he  conceived, 
and  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  irony  of  history  that 
Austria  has  fought  and  lost,  side  by  side  with  the 
descendants  of  those  who  wronged,  oppressed  and 
robbed  her  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

THF  ENGLISH  IX  THF  i0th  CENTURY. 

Britain  and  Greater  Britain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Edward  A.  Hughes.  Cambridge  University 
Press.    5s.  net.. 

DESPITE  the  absence  of  personal  bias,  rigoroush 
to  be  suppressed  in  a  book  1ike  this,  and  the 
compression  of  a  large  subject  into  300  pages, 
we  read  '  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  '  through 
from  start  to  finish  with  unabated  interest.  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  us  the  work  is  intended  for  the  upper 
forms  of  schools  with  an  eye  also  to  "  the  general 
public."  The  former,  fortunately,  can  be  coerced,  if 
their  teachers  so  choose,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
seed  may  not  fall  on  barren  ground.  The  almost 
obsolete  holiday  task,  we  venture  to  think,  might  be 
revived  with  advantage,  but  with  more  rigorous  exac- 
tion and  greater  reward,  in  favour  of  such  books  as 
this.  The  general  public,  however,  cannot  even  thus 
be  led  to  the  water,  much  less  made  to  drink  it,  though 
thf*  Cambridge  University  Press  have  made  many  laud- 
able attempts  in  many  directions  to  do  both- — let  us 
hope  with  some  success. 

Part  I  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  political, 
industrial  and  social  development  of  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century;  Part  II  with  the 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire.  Each  of 
these  last  is  allotted  a  separate  chapter,  with  the  strange 
and  unexplained  omission  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
first  half  the  author  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  our 
eighteenth  century  wars,  wherever  waged  and  what- 
ever their  ostensible  object,  were  in  actual  fact  a  duel 
with  France  for  sovereignty  of  the  seas  and  Colonial 
Empire.  England  emerged  with  as  much  power  and 
glory,  he  thinks,  from  the  Napoleon  wars  as  from  the 
rather  disappointing  Peace  of  1763.  Yd  the  Huge 
colonial  annexations  of  Chatham's  war,  must  have  been 
more  dazzling  at  the  moment  than  even  the  supremacy 
of  Wellington  and  England  after  Waterloo.  Mr. 
Hughes  traces  with  great  clearness  that  industrial 
revolution  of  the  preceding  century  which  left  Britain 
after  Waterloo  a  vastly  changed  country  from  that 
which  had  fought  the  wars  of  Marlborough  and  Chat- 
ham. Handicraft  had  given  way  to  water-driven  and 
later  to  steam-driven  machinery,  with  all  the  change 
in  occupations,  domestic  economies,  industrial  centres 
and  the  temporary  suffering  entailed  by  the  process. 
The  whole  of  the  industrial  South  and  East  had  vir- 
tually collapsed  in  favour  of  the  hitherto  thinly  popu- 
lated and  semi-barbarous  northern  counties,  while  the 
nineteenth  century  completed  the  transformation.  The 
Sussex  woods,  formerly  illuminated  by  night  with  the 
flare  of  iron  forges  and  resounding  by  day  with  in- 
numerable hammers,  relapsed  into  silence  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hop  poles  and  pheasants.  In  the  textile 
trades  the  spinners  were  the  first  to  be  thrown  back  on 
agriculture — or  nothing.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
the  weavers,  who  in  turn  were  dispersed  by  the  power 
loom,  which  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  ten  years  after 
Waterloo.  Increased  cheapness  was  of  no  avail  in  the 
face  of  so  much  poverty.  The  analogy  between  the 
aftermath  of  this  war  and  of  that  is  only  applicable, 
so  t6  speak,  in  inverse  ratio.  Then  too  there  was- 
the  misery  of  those  employed  in  the  industrial  centres 
before  inspection  and  sanitation  were  dreamed  of.  In 
the  slump  following  WTaterloo  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion was  so  great  that  labour  in  some  districts  fell  to 
6d.  a  day.  Even  when  the  Great  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  the  working-man,  as  represented  by  his  chief 
Press  organ,  discovered  it  to  be  "a  damnable  delu- 
sion, giving  us  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are  shop- 
keepers." But  all  the  same,  prosperity  returned  in 
lull  flood,  as  we  know,  though  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
Mr.  Hughes  further,  either  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
fact  or  in  his  political  survey  of  the  century. 

Scotland  is  hardly  mentioned,  but  her  material  ad- 
vance from,  say,  1745,  to  the  Reform  Bill  was  far 
greater  than  even  that  of  England.  Indeed  the  story 
is  positively  dramatic.  At  the  former  date  she  was 
notoriously  poor,  and  most  of  the  Highlands  had  been 
a  barbarous  terra  incognita.  The  rent  rolls  of  the 
Lowland  lairds  and  nobles,  with  some  conspicuous 
exceptions,  would  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  English  social  life  even  had  circumstances 
allowed  of  such  foregathering.  Land  in  the  famous 
Lothians,  undrained  and  ill-cultivated,  let  at  five  shil- 
lings an  acre  or  less.  Of  timber  there  was  practically 
none.  Sea-borne  trade  and  manufactures  were  only 
beginning.  Incidentally  with  their  development  and 
no  little  aided  by  retiring  "  Nabobs  "  from  the  Indies 
East  and  West,  the  Scottish  lairds  took  off  their  coats 
(sometimes  literally),  faced  a  thousand  prejudices,  even 
to  importing  English  methods,  English  bailiffs,  Eng- 
lish labourers,  and  English  foresters  as  teachers. 
Such  a  transformation  in  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
helped  as  was  this  by  the  rise  of  trade  and  industrial- 
ism, has  had,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  modern  history. 
By  the  time  of  Waterloo  Scotland  had  outstripped  Eng- 
land in  agriculture.  By  the  'sixties  she  was  mi'es 
ahead,  and  rents — speaking  broadly — just  about  double 
those  of  the  South. 

Of  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  gives  us 
rather  more  than  enough.  When  a  people,  wallowing 
in  unprecedented  prosperity  and  a  quite  licentious  free- 
dom of  action,  make  it  the  occasion  not  merely  for 
branding  their  posterity  by  shirking  and  worse  in  the 
war,   but  for  a   further  display  of  cowardly  black- 
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guardism,  what  interest  can  attach  to  the  wearisome 
old  story  which  made  their  poverty  the  chief  cause  of 
complaint  against  England  and  the  Union?  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  tell  schoolboys,  or  an  ignorant  pubiic,  that  of 
those  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  who  voted  for 
the  Union  "only  seven  were  unbribed."  Pocket 
boroughs  and  the  like  had  in  those  days  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  a  recognised  cash  value,  much  as  the 
advowsons  of  livings  have  even  yet.  To  have  deprived 
owners  of  such  in  the  year  1800,  without  compensation, 
Would  have  beeri  generally  regarded  as  rank  confisca- 
tion. But  in  any  case  could  it  have  been  asked  of  any 
human  assembly,  however  scared — as  was  a  portion  of 
this  one — by  the  results  of  its  own  ineptitude,  to  vote 
for  its  own  extinction  when  this  involved  a  further 
direct  financial  loss? 

Would  a  Parliament,  for  example,  half  composed  of 
the-  owners  of  livings,  have  voted  impartially  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Disestablishment  without  compensation? 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  Canada  the  statement  that 
Upper  Canada  "saved  herself  by  her  own  efforts" 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Americans  in  1812-14  is  mis- 
leading. The  country  was  saved,  in  a  military  sense, 
bv  the  valour,  discipline  and  good  leadership  Of  three 
British  regiments,  with  other  small  regular  detach- 
ments never  in  all  exceeding  3,000  and  frequently 
under  2,000  in  number.  These  were  gallantlv  sup- 
ported by  from  1,000  to  1,500  British  Canadian  volun- 
teers, all  that  could  be  armed  and  fed,  or  spared  from 
food  production,  till  a  large  force  of  Wellington's 
troops  released  from  Spain  in  1814  put  the  Colony  out 
of  danger.  Again,  it  was  not  the  newly-arrived  old- 
countrv  immigrants,  who  prior  to  Waterloo  were  a 
negligible  element,  that  chiefly  fought  The  Family 
Combnct  up  to  the  rebellion  of  1837,  but  the  longer 
settled  and  large  population  of  Americans,  other  than 
U.  E.  loyalists,  who  had  been  flocking  into  Canada 
since  about  1790. 

In  his  Chapter  on  New  Zealand  Mr.  Hughes  omits 
the  greatest  event  in  its  history,  the  discovery  of  cold 
Storage.  Before  this,  in  the  'eighties  and  later,  New 
Zealand  was  depressed,  with  small  seeming  prospect 
of  davlight,  by  a  huge  debt.  Earm  mortgages  were 
Unpaid  or  foreclosed.  Part  of  the  industrial  class  were 
being  supported  by  Government ;  part  were  working 
half  time.  Profitable  markets  were  apparently  inacces- 
sible, and  immigrants  were  scared  off.  Cold  storage 
found  New  Zealand  the  Cinderella  of  the  colonies,  and 
converted  her  into  perhaps  the  most  prosperous,  as  she 
is  by  nature  the  most  favoured  of  all. 

A  HEARTY  ANTIQUARY. 

Unknown  London.     Bv  Walter  George  Bell,  E.R.A.S. 
John  Lane.     6s.  6d.  net. 

WRITING  a  book  on  London  is  like  compiling  an 
anthology.  There  is  material  for  everyone,  and 
everyone  can  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Moreover,  a  man 
who  really  does  it  in  his  own  way,  consults  his  own 
taste  and  puts  in  nothing  for  the  reason  that  other 
people  will  cxpfv*  it,  is  the  man  who  will,  write  the  most 
readable  book  on  London.  Eor  everybody's  book  on 
London,  like  everybody's  selection  from  the  poets,  is 
nobodv's.  It  is  such  a  wise  anthology  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  written,  making  it  a  much  more  personal  book  than 
his  elaborate  compilation  of  the  annals  of  Elect  Street. 
No  one,  comparing  the  two  books,  could  doubt  that  the 
more  personal  way  is  much  the  better.  Mr.  Bell's 
personality  interests  one  at  once.  It  lights  up  his  sub- 
ject.    One  could  have  more  of  it. 


One  likes,  first  of  all,  his  spirit  as  an  antiquary. 
"Any  hole  made  in  City  ground  has  ever  acted  as  a 
lodestone  to  attract  me  towards  a  possible  find,  and  few 
opportunities  have  been  allowed  to<  slip  by  5  the 
hunter's  spirit,  I  suppose,  surviving  in  the  towns- 
man ;  and  I  have  climbed  down  more  ladders  to  explore 
the  buried  town  than  I  have  toiled  up  City  staircases." 
One  likes  the  modest  humour  with  which  he  puts  for- 
ward a  new  and  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin  of 
London  Stone,  as  "a  cock-shy  to  be  knocked  over  by 
the  first  person'  who  shall  discover"  other  facts  which 
refute  it.  One  likes  the  hearty  coarseness  with  which 
he  describes  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  to 
whom  was  due  the  final  destruction  of  the  old  wall  and 
gates  of  London,  as  a  ''body  with  a  soul  iike  a  sewer'.  ' 
One  likes  the  gravity  with  which  he  approaches  a  house 
in  America  Square,  knocks  at  the  door,  and  when  it  is 
opened  says,  "I  want  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk." 
Best  of  all  one  likes  him  standing  before  the  fragment 
of  Roman  wall  at  the  Post  Office  and  exclaiming 
"  What  joy  to  be  alive  to  see  these  things  !"  Here  is 
a  proper  guide  to  Old  London. 

If  Mr.  Bell  is  so  human  and  heartv  an  antiquary  it 
is  that  in  him  the  antiquary  and  the  journalist  are  ad- 
mirably joined.  The  one  gives  to  his  book  the  gusto 
of  an  enthusiast.  The  other  prevents  him  from  ever' 
forgetting,  in  his  accumulation  of  knowledge,  the  art 
of  interesting  others.  The  journalist  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  title — one  had  almost  said  headline — to  his  chap- 
ter on  the  statue  of  Charles  IT.  which  disappeared  from 
London.  It  is  called  "London's  Lost  King."  He  is 
very  noticeable,  but  less  admirablv,  in  the  account  of 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  the  shrine  built  for  it  by  Henry  TIL  "Resplendent 
in  colour  with  glittering  iewels  and  mosaics,  its  golden 
feretory  catching  and  reflecting  the  shafts  of  the  SUn." 
Those  same  shafts  of  the  sun  visit  the  Abbey  at  the 
miraculouslv  right  moment  in  every  newspaper  descrip- 
tion of  its  ceremonies.  They  are  an  unworthv  touch  of 
twopennv  colouring.  But  this  is  a  small  lapse.  Mr. 
Belt,  the  journalist,  uses  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bell,  the 
antiquary,  with  a  delightful  ease  and  lightness  until  his 
readers,  in  their  pleasure  at  these  essays,  may  very 
easily*  forget  to  give  him  credit  for  the  fulness  of  their 
knowledge. 

One  may  note,  however,  one  or  two  small  omissions. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Waxworks  at  Westminster  Abbey 
Mr.  Be1l  might  have  mentioned  that  the  great  funerals 
were  usually  at  night.  To  complete  the  picture  of 
those  strange  ceremonies,  with  the  waxwork  effigy 
carried  on  high,  one  should  know  that  it  was  by  torch- 
light. In  the  same  chapter  he  might  also  have  men- 
tioned the  uses  to  which  the  cap  of  Monk's  unfortunate 
effigy  was  put,  and  in  his  chapter  on  "Letters  from 
London  during  the  Great  Plague"  he  gives  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  popular  terror  with  his  phrase  "the 
hideous  selfishness  of  the  time,  self-centred  wholly  on 
maintaining  one's  own  existence."  There  is  a  truer 
and  more  human  account  in  his  own  book  on  Elect 
Street,  where  he  describes  the  unconcern  of  many 
people,  so  that  volunteers  never  failed  for  the  work  of 
watchmen,  and  nurses  and  distributors  of  charity. 

Mr.  Bell  is  an  enthusiast,  but  he  is  no  sentimentalist 
about  the  past.  One  of  the  most  vivacious  of  his 
essays  is  on  Wapping  High  Street,  Wapping, 
as  it  was  in  Dibdin's  day.  He  has  a  heartv 
affection  for  Dibdin,  but  while  it  makes  him  say 
of  "  Blow  High  Blow  Low"  that  "the  fury  of  a  storm 
has  never  been  so  vividly  expressed  in  so  few  lines" 
(surelv  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  whole  book),  it 
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does  not  make  him  sentimentalise  over  Wapping,  which 
he  calls  "a  fearful  hell,"  as  Dibdin  sentimentalised  over 
a  sailor's  life.  Yet  for  all  that  one  detects  regret  in 
his  last  words,  "  Yes,  Wapping  is  dead ;  as  dead  as  any 
dead  cities  there  be,  that  lie  salted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea."  It  may  be  so,  but  Mr.  Boll  should  console 
himself  with  remembering  that  before  "  Wapping  Old 
Stairs"  was  written  Bos  well  visited  the  place,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  it  very  dull.  The 
reason,  he  thought,  was  the  "great  uniformity"  which 
was  spreading  over  London.  He  should  console  him- 
self too  by  reflecting  that  his  own  successor,  in  another 
hundred  years,  will  probably  be  writing  "Wapping  is 
dead,"  as  he  imagines  it  in  this  generation,  taking  his 
colours  from  Mr.  Conrad's  beautiful  description  of 
"The  Faithful  River,"  and  peopling  it  with  the  seamen, 
not  of  Dibdin,  but  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

.Mid-Victorian  Memories.  By  Matilda  Betham-Ed- 
wards,  with  a  Personal  Sketch  by  Sarah  Grand. 
Murray.     ios.  6d.  net. 

MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS  was  a  precise  little 
gentlewoman,  who  furnished  a  "  Bill  of  Wants  " 
to  a  hostess,  explaining  that  she  always  made  dinner 
of  other  folks'  lunch.  She  was  careful  in  her  habits, 
and  perhaps  to  this  care  was  due  her  long  career  as  a 
writer.  Her  friends,  as  Sarah  Grand's  sketch  shows, 
were  ready  to  accept  her  little  ways  for  the  sake  of  her 
society.  She  remained  bright  and  alert  to  the  end, 
and  enjoyed  the  regard  of  many  of  the  eminent.  Her 
reminiscences  of  George  Eliot  and  Lewes  give  us 
a  pleasant  view  of  the  Sibyl,  who  was  carefully 
guarded  from  the  rude  interruptions  of  the  world.  An- 
odier  of  her  friends,  Madame  Bodichon,  who  founded 
Girton  College,  was  rich,  handsome,  and  an  original 
character.  Some  of  her  maxims  and  reflections  on 
life  are  amusing.  She  thought  it  best  to  travel  with 
plenty  of  luggage,  in  order  to  get  plenty  of  attention. 
She  gave  poor  dinners  to  the  rich,  and  sumptuous  re- 
pasts to  the  poorly  paid.  Miss  Betham-Edwards  writes 
naively  about  the  reception  of  her  own  books,  and  she 
has  included  some  letters  of  a  similar  kind  from  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  who  did  not,  as  appears  from  a  note, 
.give  his  consent  for  their  publication.  Mr.  Harrison, 
however,  always  writes  well,  and  his  playful  sallies 
about  his  own  performances  will  please  discerning 
readers.  The  accounts  of  Coventry  Patmore  and  Hale 
White  begin  to  be  interesting,  but  are  too  slight  to  be 
of  much  use.  We  like  Henry  James  explaining  that 
a  chair  "  has  a  positive  psychology  of  its  own." 

The  volume  ends  with  the  familiar  names  of  Mudie 
and  Murray.  The  House  in  Albemarle  Street  has  a  dis- 
tinguished history,  which  is  probably  unknown  to  the 
modern  and  incurious  reader.  We  live  in  a  different 
world  now,  in  which  authors  see  less  of  their  publishers 
and  have  to  face  an  era  of  busy  commerce  and  des- 
perate competition.  Scott  and  Byron  had  the  top 
places  pretty  well  to  themselves;  they  belonged  to  the 
great  world  as  well  as  the  world  of  letters;  and  they 
had  no  literary  agents  to  sell  their  works  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

One  of  the  rare  failures  of  the  House  of  Murray  was 
the  Representative,  a  newspaper  which  in  six  months 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  £26,000.  Disraeli  at  twenty  was 
the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  and,  looking  at  it 
now,  we  may  think  that  he  was  not  wrong,  only  too  far 
ahead  of  his  time,  and  too  hampered  by  "  that  eternal 
want  of  pence  which  vexes. public  men,"  and  private 
men  too. 

While  some  folks  are  jibbing  at  the  nuisance  of  the 
peerage,  others  are  eager  for  it.  It  appears  that  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  thought  her  literary  merit  entitled 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  Baroness.  Perhaps  the  distinc- 
tion would  have  been  as  reasonable  as  some  of  the  War 
Honours,  but  we  hardly  think  it  would  have  been  voted 
for  by  a  representative  body  of  authors,  gathered,  say, 
in  the  Albert  Hall;  or  a  collection  of  serious  critics  in 
a  much  smaller  building. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  SOUL  HISTORY. 
The  Sun  in  Splendour.     By  Bernard  Turner.  Mel- 
rose.   7s.  net. 

HP  HIS  novel  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  been  amaz- 
JL  ingly  fashionable,  and,  we  must  suppose,  popular, 
for  some  years  past.  Ostensibly  it  is  the  biography 
from  seven  to  twenty-two  of  a  Nonconformist  min- 
ister's son,  endowed  with  some  vaguely  intellectual  as- 
pirations, also  with  a  well-to-do  bachelor  uncle,  whose 
testamentary  dispositions  arc  of  the  disappointing 
order.  The  hero's  school  and  college  days,  his  religious 
difficulties,  his  moral  outlook  (in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing objectionable),  his  social  adventures,  his  efforts  to 
earn  a  living,  his  marriage,  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  it,  are  described  with  more  or  less  detail,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  entire  good-nature  and  cheerfulness.  The 
author  is,  in  fact,  successful,  up  to  the  point  of  making 
us  like  his  hero,  but  not  of  inducing  us  to  feel  that  the 
young  man's  history  is  a  matter  for  absorbing  concern 
to  us.  In  his  journalistic  and  pedagogic  experiences 
we  frankly  do  not  believe;  and  the  multitude  of  char- 
acters introduced  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
bewilderment.  The  volume  closes  with  the  promise  of 
a  sequel. 

PLEASANT  AND  FANTASTIC. 
The  One  in  Possession.     By  Ellen  Ada  Smith.  Jarrold. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  a  fantastically  improbable  story,  and  partly 
for  that  reason  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  irritating 
quality  distinctive  of  most  modern  fiction.  It  has, 
however,  more  solid  attractions,  and  indeed  attains  a 
respectable,  if  not  outstanding,  level  in  construction, 
characterisation  and  above  all  atmosphere — the  atmos- 
phere of  an  English  country  neighbourhood.  The  plot 
is  a  variation  on  the  old  theme  of  the  inheritance  dis- 
puted by  two  claimants  of  opposite  sex.  The  com 
promise  at  which  they  arrive,  an  unusual  one,  we  think, 
even  in  novels,  leads  to  some  interesting  complications. 
Ultimately,  their  relation  is  placed  upon  a  happier  foot- 
ing, but  only  to  be  cut  short  in  a  fashion  which  seem.-i 
to  us  needlessly  tragic. 

PRIMITIVE  HUMOUR. 
The    Lost    Diary.    By     Horace     Bleackley.  Nash. 
7s.  net. 

THE  diary  in  question  is  the  property  of  a  portent- 
ously respectable  politician,  and  contains  a  record 
of  his  stormy  undergraduate  youth;  embellished  with 
realistic  drawings  and  witticisms  of  the  order  which 
Andrew  Lang  (for  once,  it  seems,  erring  on  the  side  of 
optimism),  believed  to  have  lost  their  attraction  since 
the  time  when  Fielding's  public  found  them  irresistible. 
Through  a  series  of  accidents  this  volume  falls  into  the 
hands,  first  of  the  owner's  fiancee,  and  then  of  a  politi- 
cal opponent.  The  alarms  and  excursions  which  ensue 
are,  it  would  appear,  calculated  to  afford  the  highest 
gratification  to  the  hero's  friends.  We,  for  our  part, 
have  found  them  less  pleasing. 


Cover  ALL  your  Household  Risks 

"  ALL-IN  "  POLICY 

MOW  is  a  good  time  to  consolidate  all  your  domestic  Insurances 
under  One  Policy,  with  One  Premium  and  one  renewal  date, 
by  taking  up  an  "  All-in  "  Policy  which,  (<u  an  inclusive  premium 
of  5s.  per  jC wo  per  annum  (minimum  prerrjium  7s.  6d.),  covers 
practically  every  serious  risk  lo  which  the  Householder  is  liable  in 
respect  to  the  contents  of  his  home.  The  Policy  is  renewed  free  every 
sixth  year  if  no  claim  has  been  made. 

A  special  "  All-in  "  Policy  for  houscowners  covers  the  building 
only  for  is.  6d.  per  £100. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  : — 

"All-in"    Policy   Department:—  41,   Threadneedle   Street,  E.C.2. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £16,000,000 
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MUSIC  NOTES 

BEECHAM  OPERA  NOVELTIES.— Of  the  three  recent  addi- 
tions to  th  ■  Beecham  repertory  we  welcome  '  Parsifal  '  and  the 
'  Susanna's  Secret  '  of  W  olf-Ferrari  as  works  that  will  live — at 
opposite  poles  if  you  will,  but  each  entitled  to  a  fixed  place  in 
the  active  catalogue  of  any  opera  company  aspiring  to  national 
honours.  We  heard  '  Parsifal  '  clone  in  English  in  America  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  the  filching  of  it  from  the  sacred  groves 
of  Bayreuth  was  looked  upon  almost  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  and 
it  was  quite  wonderful  how  well  the  mystic  music-drama  came 
out,  not  merely  in  the  language  of  the  audience  but  separated 
from  the  atmospheric  milieu  which  the  master  has  declared  indis- 
pensable for  the  proper  appreciation  of  his  swan-song.  There  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  sound  equally  well  at  Covent  Garden, 
provided  the  text  was  equally  easy  to  follow  and  the  orchestra 
kept  down  with  sufficient  firmness.  Hut  these  things  seem  very 
difficult  to  accomplish  here.  In  the  case  of  '  Susanna's  Secret,' 
for  example,  the  charm  of  the  music  exerted  its  full  sway,  while 
somehow  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the  comedy  got  absolutely  "  lost 
in  transit."  it  was  infinitely  to  be  regretted,  because  the  delicate 
comedy  of  this  musical  dialogue  is  a  joy  that  requires  words  as 
well  as  melody  for  its  completeness,  and  one  without  the  other  is 
only  a  half-allowance,  which  is  too  frequently  the  ordinary 
operatic  ration.  Then,  again,  on  the  first  night  Wolf-Ferrari's 
delightful  opera  had  not  be-»n  sufficiently  rehearsed  ;  for  Mr. 
Frederic  Ranalow  had  had  only  five  days  to  study  the  part  of 
the  husband,  and  even  he,  with  all  his  excellent  acting  and 
diction,  could  not  perform  miracles.  Perhaps  it  has  gone  belter 
since,  but  anyhow  we  do  not  fancy  Miss  Jeanne  Brola  can  either 
sing  the  music  or  suggest  the  tete  de  linotte  for  the  part  of' 
Susanna  ;  w  hile  Mr.  Herbert  Langley  as  the  dumb  servant  badly 
needs  some  lessons  in  the  art  of  Italian  fooling.  Stravinsky's 
'  Nightingale,'  if  not  exactly  new  to  Londoners,  returns  afresh 
ai  a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  know  more  about  this  kind 
of  thing  than  we  did.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  create  a  clearer 
or  more  satisfactory  impression  than  when  the  Russians  per- 
formed. Here  the  benefit  of  the  vernacular  is  not  of  the  slightest 
appreciable  value.  You  understand  nothing  ;  and  if  you  did  you 
would  be  as  far  from  real  enjoyment,  save  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  as  if  you  were  listening  to  a  steam  barrel-organ  at  a 
country  fair.  This  is  not  the  Stravinsky  of  the  '  Petronshka  ' 
score,  with  its  bizarre  realism,  its  comprehensible  discordance, 
its  unmistakable  characterization.  His  '  Nightingale  '  has  a  song, 
sure  enough,  but  all  that  one  recollects  is  its  noise. 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  REHEARSAL  SCHEME.— Nothing  but 
encouragement  of  the  warmest  kind  can  be  tendered  to  the  new 
undertaking  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Ernest 
Palmer.  It  is  a  splendid  idea,  this  plan  for  enabling  young  com- 
posers to  hear  their  (approved)  orchestral  works  without  expense, 
so  as  to  judge  how  their  colour-schemes  and  effects  work  out  in 
actual  performance.  The  whole  thing  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
valuable  lesson  in  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  and  the 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  is  just  the 
right  one  for  its  exposition.  Criticism  of  the  material  thus  put 
forward  without  preparation  can  hardly  be  desired  ;  in  any  case 
it  would  be  a  mistake  ;  perception  of  latent  and  individual  pro- 
mise is  alone  needed  in  order  that  the  possessors  of  these  qualities 
may  be  accorded  their  real  chance.  The  first  public  rehearsal 
was  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Adrian  Boult. 

CONCERT  DEBUTS. — Never  were  there  so  many  concerts  in 
the  history  of  the  metropolis  ;  never  so  many  new  claimants  for 
artistic  consideration.  The  question  of  the  moment  is  not  "  Will 
it  pay?  "  but  "  How  near  can  I  get  to  the  front?  "  Curiously- 
enough,  having  regard  to  their  numbers,  few  of  these  new- 
comers can  be  treated  as  undeserving  of  attention.  The  average 
of  merit  is  more  than  respectable.  But  it  takes  a  huge  conflag- 
ration nowadays  to  set  the  musical  Thames  on  fire.  Last  week 
we  were  very  favourably  impressed  by  the  piano-playing  of  Mr. 
Backer-Grondahl,  a  clever  son  of  a  clever  mother  who  used  to 
be  popular  here  in  the  'nineties.  He  gave  a  particularly  clear, 
neat,  incisive  rendering  of  the  Grieg  Concerto  and  also  made 
manifest  decided  ability  for  composition  in  a  symphonic  poem  on 
the  not  very  novel  theme  of  '  Hamlet.'  Quite  another  type  of 
pianist,  but  an  agreeable  one,  is  Mr.  Anderson  Tyrer,  who  hails 
from  the  Midlands  and  has  evidently  studied  in  a  good  school. 
Strangely  enough,  he  also  played  the  Grieg  Concerto,  but  was 
subsequently  heard  in  the  Rachmaninov,  No.  2,  and  therein  found 
greater  scope  for  a  brilliant  technique.  Mr.  Tyrer  will  be  heard 
again  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  at  concerts  which  he 
is  giving  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. He  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  give  us  such  an  opportunity 
for  appraising  him  at  his  true  worth. 

FICTION    IN  BRIEF 

'THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  NOTORIOUS  SIR  WIL- 
LI AM  IIEANS,'  by  William  Hay  (Allen  and  Unwin, 
10s.  fid.  net),  is  a  powerful  story  of  Tasmanian  life  in 
llu-    days    when    it  was    a    convict    settlement.      Sir  William 

Means    was    convicted    of    the    attempted    abduction    of  a 

lady,  at  that  time  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  and  trans- 
ported as  a  convict  to  Tasmania.  The  tale  is  concerned  with  the 
various  attempts  made  to  secure  bis  escape,  and  with  the  compli- 
cations caused  by  the  innocent  love  of  a  married  woman  by  him 
and  by  one  of  the  colonial  officials.  The  book  is  simply  and 
well  written  and  will  hold  a  lasting  place  in  the  ranks  of  early 
(  oloitlal  fiction. 


'  A  Green  Olive  Tree,'  by  F.  T.  Wawn  (Melrose,  6s.  net), 
tells  of  the  making  of  Robin  Gilmer.  He  was  a  medical  student, 
protected  for  a  time  from  enlistment,  and  desperately  afraid  of 
being  forced  to  join  up,  not  from  cowardice  but  from  the  nervous 
dread  of  showing  cowardice.  His  sister  Eva,  to  whom  such  a 
feeling  is  incomprehensible,  shelters  him  from  all  attacks  and  is 
even  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  in  marriage  to  a  rather  forceful 
navy  man  whom  she  does  not  love  if  a  safe  position  can  be 
obtained  for  her  brother.  How  Robin  finds  himself  and  what 
comes  of  it  all  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  story  by  Mr.  Wawn. 
There  is  some  pretty  word-painting  in  the  book,  and  the  relations 
between  Eva  and  her  friend  Molly  are  well  described.  The. life 
of  the  little  town  is  clearly  visualised. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Tertullian's  Treatises  (Transl.  by  Alex.  Souter).    S.P.C.K.  3s. 
That's  Me  All  Over,  Mabel  (E.  Streeter).    Jarrolds.    2s.  6d. 
Their  Mutual  Child  (P.  G.  Wodehouse).    Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y. 
$1.60. 

Those  Fitzenbergers  (Helen  Martin).  Dent. 

Three  Years  of  War  in  East  Africa  (Capt.  A.  Buchanan).  John 

Murray.  12s. 

Three  Years  with  the  9th  Scottish  Division  (W.  D.  Croft).  John 
Murray.  9s. 

Through  a  Tent  Door  (R.  W.  McKenna).    John  Murray.  8s. 
Till  Our  Ship  Comes  In.    (Kenelm  Foss).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
To  Kiel  in  the  Hercules  (Louis  R.  Freeman).    John  Murray.  6s. 
Tonal  MacTonal  (M.  E.  M.  Donaldson).    Alex.  Gardner.  6s. 
Tractate  Sanhedrin  (Herbert  Danby).    S.P.C.K.  6s. 
Ten  Days   that  Shook  the  World  (John  Reed).    Boni  &  Liveright, 
Trails  Sunward  (C.  Y.  Rice).    Century  Co.,  N.Y.  6s. 
Trial  Stone,  The  (John  Gower).    Allen  &  Unwin.    6s.  6d. 
Triumph  and  Passing  of  Cuculain  (Standish  O'Grady).  Fisher 

Unwin.    4s.  6d. 
Twelve  Men  (Theo.  Dreiser).    Boni  &  Liveright,  N.Y.  $1.75. 
Two  Months  (Herbert  Tremaine).    Daniel.  7s. 
Uncle  Abner  (Melville  D.  Post).    Appleton  &  Co.    6s.  6d. 
Utility  Ducks  and  Geese  (J.  W.  Hurst).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 
Violet  Crown,    The    (Ancient  Civilisations)  (Emily   M.  Burke). 

Ralph,  Holland  &  Co.  3s. 
Visions  and  Songs  (Charles  H.   Pinnell).      Simpkin  Marshall. 

3s.  6d. 

Wake  Up,  England  (Granville  &  Cunningham).  King. 
War-time  Financial  Problems  (Hartley  Withers).    John  Murray. 

6s. 

Whispering  Dead,  The  (Alfred  Ganachilly).    Methuen.  6s. 
Whole  Armour  of  Man,  The  (Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby).  Grant  Richards. 
7s.  6d. 

Whole  Truth  about  Alcohol,  The  (G.  E.  Flint).  Macmillan. 

6s.  6d. 

Wildersome  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  6s. 
Within  the  Tides  (Joseph  Conrad).    Dent.  6s. 
Woman  on  the  Trail,  The  (T.  Bernard  &  E.  Jepson).  Odham. 
6s.  net. 

Women  of  Troy,  A  Translation  of  (F.  A.  Evelyn).    Heath  Cran- 
ton,  Ltd.  3s. 

Wooden  Horse,  The  (Hugh  Walpole).    Macmillan.  3s. 
Wraiths  and  Realities  (C.  Young  Rice).  Century  Co.,  N.Y.  $1.25. 
Wvndham's  Partner  (Harold  Bindloss).    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  6s. 


GSTAAD 

with 
Saanenmoser 
Montreux-Oberland 
Railway. 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
SWISS  WINTER  RESORTS. 


ALPINE  HORSE  RAGING. 
AVIATION. 


Apply  to  Information  Office. 


A.D.  1720 


A.D.  1720 


ROYAL 


EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


PIRB.  LIPP,  SEA,  VCCIDBNT,  Hinou 
CAK.  LIFT,  BOILER,  MACHINBRY, 
IM  A  I  K  (il.ASS.  BURGLARY,  ANNUI- 
TIES. EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY.  LIVE 
STOCK,  I  Mini)  PARTY,  PIDP1  ITY. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  sing]*  articles,  bought  or  valued 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
Teleiraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


THREE 
HUNS 


"A  lone  man's  companion,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a 
•ad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep  and  a  chilly 
man'*  fire,  Sir  1 " 

«'  KING'S    HEAD  99 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
1-oz  packets  1  lid      Tins  :  2-ox  1/11— 4-os  3/10 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 


20'! 


50': 


Medi  l 


Hand 
Made, 


5U  Hd  2/2± 


100's 

4/3 


7d  1/2  2/11  5/10 


Stephen  Mitche.l  &  Son,  Branch  of  the  Imierial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 


A  rethusa  Training  Ship 

R  oyston  Home  for  Little  Girls 

E  aling  Home  for  Girls 

T  wickenham  Home  for  Boys 

H  omes  at  Bisley,  Surrey,  for  Boys 

U  p  to  date  training  in  every  branch 

S  udbury  Homes  for  Girls 

A  hostel  in  London  and  a  Technical  School  for  Senior  Lads 

ALL  NEED  HELP 

The  Arethusa  Training  Ship  and  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  as 
above  are  all  branches  of  the  National  Refuges, 
164    Shaftesbury    Avenue,    London,    W.C.  2. 

Patrons:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
President:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
Chairman  and  Treasurer:  C.  E.  MALDEN,  Esq.  M  A. 
Chairman  of  Ship  Committee:  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries:  H.BRISTOW  WALLEN  &  HENRY  G.  COPE  LAND 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS   EXCEED  £2,000,000 
Chief  Office:    103  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Director!. 
Alfrbd  James  Shkpseakd.  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvbhok.  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse.  Bart. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter.  Esq. 


H.  J.  Bracry.  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 
Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination..  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4-  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
b'  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  ,£,"3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols,  £2  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works,  hand-made 
paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  £25  ;  Studio  Magazine,  75 
vols.,  in  parts,  £11  17s.  ;  Balzac's  Droll  Stories,  illus.,  lis.  ; 
Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus. 
by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  draw- 
ings by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus., 
unexpuigated,  £30  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large 
paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured 
plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains 
on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  else- 
where, try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men 's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOME  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (in 
aid  of).  Loan  Exhibition  of  ENGLISH  PICTURES  of  18th 
CENTURY.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hoppner, 
Raeburn,  Turner,  Hogarth,  etc.,  at  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  & 
SONS'  GALLERIES,  43,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Admission  2s.  6d.    Open  10  to  5.    Saturdays,  10  to  1. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


T 


HE  late  AUGUSTE  LEPERE.— A  Memorial  Exhibition  of 
ETCHINGS  and  WOODCUTS,  at  Robt.  Dunthorne's. 
The  Rembrandt  Gallery,  5,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

MUSIC. 


S 


YMPHONY 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

CONCERT. 

TO-DAY,  at  3. 
Vocalist    ---       -       Miss  FELICE  LYNE. 
Solo  Pianoforte  ....  BUSON1. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor  -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s. 
Usual  agents,  Chappell's,  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  and  of 
The  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


s 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist      ...       -       Miss  DORIS  VANE. 
Solo  Pianoforte         -       Mr.  HAROLD  SAMUEL. 

NEW  OUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -       -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

EC.ERTON  TIDMARSH.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  &  TILLETT,   19,   Hanover   Square.    4156,  Mayfair. 


c 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 

VRRIE  TUBB. 

LAST  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON. 


LENA  AS II WELL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  PAST. 
At  the  Piano,       THEODORE  FLINT,  HERBERT  DAWSON. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte. 
8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
I  BBS  &  TILLETT,   19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


W 


WIGMORF  1 1  ALL. 
INIFRED  MACBRIDE. 

THIRD  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 


Cfiappell  Grand  Pianoforte, 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9<l.,  3s. 
IBBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


C 


L 


J 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MISS 
HILTON-GRIFFIN. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,   lis.  6d.,  5s.  9d.  3s. 
IBBS  &  TILLETT,   19,   Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
ONDON    SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8  p.m. 
EVENING  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 
Vocalist    -       -       -       Mr.  VLADMIR  ROSING. 
Conductor    -       -       -       Mr.  ALBERT  COATES. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5564  Gerrard. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

ELLY  D'ARANYL. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Assisted  by  ETHEL  HOBDAY. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5564  Gerrard. 


N 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
ORMAN  WILKS. 

TWO  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
DECEMBER  17th,   at  3.15. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 
E.  L.  ROBINSON  DIRECTION,  175,  Piccadilly. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle, 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant. 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  TREATED 
WITHOUT   NEED  FOR  OPERATION. 
MB.  ARTHUR  LOVBLL.  94  PARK  STRbET.  LONDON,   W.  1. 


IF  THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

appeals  to  you,  the 

BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

will  also  appeal  to  you.  The  specially 
enlarged,  fully  illustrated  Christmas 
Number  is  full  of  interesting  and  authori- 
tative   articles   on    Sport   of   all  kinds. 

BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

1  /-  Monthly 

9  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  ? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT  ? 
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'   MOTOR  NOTES 

The  internal  condition  of  the  motor  industry  and  the 
state  of  the  motor  market  are  just  now  of  more  than 
usual  public  interest,  for  they  are  inseparably  wrapped 
up  in  the  extraordinary  economic  situation  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country.  Observing-  events  at 
the  Motor  Show  last  week  one  was  accorded  plenty  of 
food  for  reflection.  Everything  at  Oiympia  was  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  at  any  previous  show  ;  the  crowds,  the 
business  transacted,  the  technical  progress  indicated, 
and  the  social  convivialities  enjoyed.  Speaking  super- 
ficially, it  might  be  described  as  a  highly  successful 
show .  But  one  could  not  reflect  upon  the  many  happy 
features  of  the  first  post-war  exhibition  without  realis- 
ing that  there  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment — several  in  fact. 
Everyone  seemed  to  want  to  buy  cars.  At  pre-war 
shows  a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  could  always  be 
written  off  as  mere  sightseers.  Inasmuch  as  the 
crowds  were  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  it  is 
probable  that  more  people  than  ever  visited  Oiympia 
with  no  intention  of  buying  anything.  But  certainly 
all  records  were  broken  in  the  numbers  of  those  who 
did  wish  to  buy.  They  were  prepared,  apparently,  to 
pay  any  price  for  what  they  wanted;  or,  if  they  could 
not  get  that,  almost  any  price  for  what  they  could 
make  do. 

The  managing  director  of  one  famous  car-making 
concern  said  to  the  writer:  — "  If  I  could  give  delivery 
by  next  summer  to  everybody  who  wants  to  buy  our 
cars,  I  could  stand  here  taking  cheques  with  both 
hands."  He  did  take  a  good  many  cheques  as  it  was, 
but  his  customers  will  be  lucky  if  they  see  the  cars  they 
paid  deposits  on  any  time  next  year.  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  cheque  handling  gentleman 
and  his  kind  are  not  to  blame,  at  least,  only  to  a  small 
extent.  But  the  rather  alarming  fact  remains  that 
the  production  of  cars  during  the  coming  months  is 
likely  to  be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  de- 
mand.      This  is  due  to  several  things,  predominant 


among  them  being  labour  problems.  At  the  moment 
these  troubles  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  iron- 
moulders'  strike.  This  has  been  in  force  for  several 
months,  and  its  effect  is  now  becoming  very  serious  to 
the  car  manufacturing  concerns.  We  know  of  several 
prominent  firms  whose  output  is  practically  stopped  by 
their  lack  of  important  castings,  and  several  big  em- 
ployers told  us  at  Oiympia  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  shut  thejr  works  if  the  strike  was  not  settled  within 
a  week  or  two.  The  change  over  of  the  factories  from 
war  to  peace  work  has  also  proved  a  much  bigger  job 
than  some  firms  anticipated,  and  with  them  it  will  be 
some  time  before  things  are  working  smoothly. 

The  demand  for  cars  to-day  is  far  greater  than  ever 
before.  Whether  one  has  made  money  during  the  war 
or  lost  it,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  from  the 
tension  and  stress  of  the  past  five  years  and  to  take 
things  more  easily.  Thus  all  classes  are  looking  to  the 
motor  vehicle  as  an  admirable  means  of  recreation,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers  for  the  humblest  motor- 
cycle and  for  the  most  expensive  car.  The  great  ques- 
tion they  all  put  to  the  salesmen  at  Oiympia  was  that 
of  delivery  date,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  firms 
exhibiting  were  not  able  to  guarantee  this  within  a 
period  of  months.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  great 
many  people  witheld  their  deposits  for  this  reason.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  American  and  other  foreign  cars 
which  reach  this  country  during  the  shortage  of  the 
British  article  will  be  eagerly  bought  up.  The  number 
of  these  vehicles,  luckily  for  British  trade,  cannot  any- 
thing like  satisfy  the  demand,  and,  if  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  the  ranks  of  labour  can  be  overcome  and  the  heads 
of  the  home  industry  put  their  house  in  order  in  time, 
there  is  certainly  a  bright  future  before  the  motor  trade 
of  this  country.  The  colonial  and  foreign  markets, 
too,  are  eagerly  demanding  British  cars  and  motor- 
cycles, and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders 
of  the  British  industry  are  giving  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  of  export  trade.  That  way,  possi- 
bly, after  the  present  phenomenal  boom  has  subsided, 
lies  the  avoidance  of  a  serious  slump  a  few  years  hence. 


THE 

SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


MODELS  and  PRICES 


EQUIPMENT.— Set  of  Dunlop  Tyres,  Spare 
Wheel  and  Tyre,  Dome  Win^s,  Electric  Lighting 
Set,  Self  Starter,  Metal  Valences,  Hood  and  Hood 
Envelope  (for  Open  Car),  Number  Plates,  Clock, 
Speedometer,  and  Full  Kit  of  Tools. 


16-H.P.  CHASSIS     -       -  ^850 

16-H.P.  TOURING  CAR-       -  £1125 

SEMI-SPORTING  CAR  -       -  £\\2S 

LIMOUSINE  LANDAULETTE  ^"1275 

24-H.P.  CHASSIS     -       -       -  £1125 

24-H.P.  with  Long  Wheel  Base  -  £1150 

TOURING  CAR       -       -       -  £1400 

SEMI-SPORTING  CAR  -  -  £1400 
LIMOUSINE  LANDAULETTE, 

on  Long  Wheel  Base  -        -  ,£"1650 
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BUHNOS  AYRES  AND  PACIFIC       LEACH'S  ARGENTINE  ESTATES. 


RAILWAY. 

The  ordinary  general  MEETING  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  G.B.E., 
presiding  said  : — 

Gentlemen, — As  you  see  by  the  report,  our  profits  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  line  during  the  past  year  have  been  .£71,786,000. 
That  is  on  the  working  of  the  line,  and  the  amount  is 
actually  ,£.'15,000  less  than  last  year,  but  the  other  receipts  have 
to  be  brought  in — receipts  from  investments  and  from  the  ex- 
change, which,  as  you  know,  has  been  favourable  to  us.  When 
those  amounts  are  brought  in,  they  bring  up  the  total  to 
,£."2,048,000,  which  is  the  highest  figure  this  line  has  reached 
since  1912-13,  when  the  figure  was  .£72,260,000.  In  the  report, 
on  page  27,  you  will  find  a  comparative  statement  of  our  receipts 
and  expense  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  this  .Horning 
1  only  want  to  take  just  a  few  figures  relative  to 
the  last  live  years  —  that  is  to  say,  the  years  during 
which  we  have  been  at  war.  If  you  look  at  the  figures 
you  will  find  that  in  the  vear  191-1-15  our  receipts  were 
£74,538,000,  and  our  expenditure  was  £72,S00,000.  In  the  last 
year,  1918-19,  the  year  under  review,  our  receipts  have  gone  up 
to  £,"6,269,000,  and  our  expenses  have  risen  to  £"4,483,000.  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  compare  these  figures  you  will  find  this  interest- 
ing fact — that  our  receipts  as  between  those  two  years  have  in- 
creased by  £71,731,000,  but  that  in  the  same  period  of  time  our 
working  expenses  have  gone  up  by  £71,683,000  ;  in  other  words, 
although  our  gross  receipts  have  increased  by  no  less  than  1J 
millions,  only  £.'47,000  of  that  is  left  over  to  us  as  net  profit  after 
deducting  the  increase  in  our  working  expenses.  You  will  all 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  when 
your  working  expenses  go  up  by  such  a  colossal  figure  as 
£"1,683,000  in  four  years.  Of  course,  these  matters  have  been 
very  carefully  looked  into  by  the  board  ;  but  you  will  find  that  the 
increase  is  due  to  matters  over  which  we  have  practically  no  con- 
trol. During  those  years  the  wage  bill  has  increased  by  no  less 
than  £7425,000.  That  in  itself  is  a  very  Serious  charge  to  fall 
upon  a  railway  company  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  but 
there  is  a  more  astounding  figure,  and  that  is  that  of  fuel.  In 
1914-15  fuel  cost  us  ,£7450,000,  while  in  the  past  year  that  same 
fuel  cost  us  no  less  than  £71,361,000  ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of 
that  fuel  has  been  ,£7911,000  mote;  it  has  more  than  trebled  itself 
in  four  years.  If  you  add  those  two  figures  together — ,£."911,000 
increase  in  fuel  and  ,£7425,000  increase  in  wages — we  get  a  total 
of  ,£71,336,000  in  those  two  items  alone  out  of  the  total  increase 
of  £71,6S3,000  ;  in  other  words,  the  increase  in  working  expenses 
due  to  all  other  circumstances — and  you  know  how  enormously 
everything  has  risen  in  the  past  four  years — has  been  only 
,£.'347,000. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  being  the  case,  as  you  will  readily  realise, 
the  question  of  fuel  has  given  the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Board  and  the  management.  We  have  gone  very  carefully, 
like  most  other  railway  companies,  into  the  question  of  oil.  We 
are  already  working  something  like  400  miles  of  our  line  on  oil, 
and  have  been  gradually  making  experiments  in  this  direction 
for  the  past  six  years.  So  far  the  result  has  been  satisfactory, 
but,  as  you  are  aware,  every  other  railway  company  in  the  world 
probably  is  turning  its  attention  in  the  same  direction.  The 
amount  of  oil  which  is  going  to  be  required  for  various  purposes 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  every  year,  and,  as  you  know, 
probably  better  than  I  do,  the  world's  output  of  oil  is  still  very 
uncertain.  It  would  cost  a  large  amount  to  convert  the  whole  of 
our  system  for  the  use  of  oil  fuel.  We  should  have  to  build  very 
large  storage  tanks  and  accommodation,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
agree  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  We  are  following  the 
whole  experiment  most  carefully,  and  I  hope  that  when  he  comes 
back  the  Chairman  may  have  some  more  interesting  information 
to  give  us  on  this  point.  Looking  at  the  figures  of  the  last  ten 
years,  especially  at  those  figures  which  I  have  just  spoken  about, 
what  may  be  said  on  the  whole  is  that  we  have  come  out  of  the 
war  period  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  on  which  we 
went  into  it,  and  looking  back  over  those  years  there  is  really 
hardly  a  trial  to  which  a  railway  can  be  subjected  that  we  have 
not  had  to  undergo.  During  those  five  years  there  have  been 
Strikes  in  the  Argentine.  In  that  connection  I  am  very  glad  to 
he  able  to  say  that  during  the  year  under  review  there  has  not 
been  a  strike  at  all  on  our  line.  There  have  been  strikes,  enor- 
mous freights  and  all  the  natural  disturbance  caused  by  the  great 
war,  and  last,  but  not  least — I  will  not  refer  to  it  at  length  to-day  ; 
I  will  leave  that  for  the  Chairman  to  deal  with — there  has  been 
control  of  shipping  and  control  of  coal.  In  addition  this  year 
we  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  breakdown  of  the  transcontinental 
service.  The  Transandine  has  had  exceptionally  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  and  their  lines  were  blocked  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  October  this  year. 

I  will  now  formally  move  :  "  Thai  the  report  of  the  directors 
and  the  statement  of  accounts,  now  presented,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  received  and  adopted." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

Owinir  to  an  unfortunate  breakdown  at  the  printers, 
WC  arc  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  our  Literary 
Supplement  until  next  wctk,  the  29th  inst. 


The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Leach's  Argentine 
Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Leach  (the  chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  F.  Yaxley)  having  read  the  notice  and 

the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  depreciation  account  stood  at 
,£,"284,865,  the  corresponding  figure  last  year  being  ,£,257,439. 
The  reserve  account  had  again  been  strengthened  by  the  sum  of 
,£,'125, 000,  making  a  total  of  £,'350,000.  The  balance  of  profit, 
.£,121, 069,  compared  with  ,£,'115,355  for  1917-18.  British  Govern- 
ment securities  stood  at  £,"388,665,  against  .£,"560,975  last  year.  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  invest  in  Government  securi- 
ties all  the  company's  cash  made  temporarily  available,  and  the 
large  sum  thus  invested  as  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  IDXV-M 
was  possible  only  because,  owing  to  war  conditions,  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  machinery  and  spare  parts 
for  replacement  and  to  carry  out  their  programme  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  factory,  and  also  because,  as  at  that  date, 
the  exact  amount  payable  for  excess  profits  duty  and  income-lax 
had  not  been  settled,  a  substantial  sum  being  held  in  reserve  for 
that  liability.  During  the  year  under  review  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  securities  had  necessarily  to  be  realised  in  order 

10  provide  the  cash  required  for  the  payment  of  income-tax, 
excess  profits  duty,  and  other  commitments.  Cash  at  bankers 
and  in  hand  amounted  to  £,87,598,  as  compared  with  £,91, o34. 
The  profit  on  trading  totalled  £,325,126,  alter  making  provision 
lor  income-tax  and  excess  prolits  duty,  and  compared  with 
,£,'355,251  in  1917-18.  The  income  from  investments  and  the 
balance  of  interest  account  amounted  to  ,£28,145 — an  increase  of 
,£,15,664.  They  had  made  additional  provision  for  depreciation 
oy  appropriating  the  sum  of  ,£,16,000.  The  amount  placed  to 
reserve  was  a  large  sum  to  set  aside  out  of  the  prohts  of  one 
year,  but  they  were  unquestionably  dealing  with  a  good  year  and 
the  creation  ol  a  large  reserve  while  they  were  enjoying  prosperity 
was  a  conservative  policy  which  had  hitherto  met  with  tne  share! 
holders'  approval.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  funds  tor  tne 
installation  of  improved  and  up-to-date  machinery,  which  would 
enable  the  company  to  compete  with  others  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  as  regarded  economical  production. 

The  Year's  Operations. 

With  regard  to  the  past  year's  operations,  the  directors,  basing 
their  views  upon  the  position  as  existing  at  the  date  of  the  last 
general  meeting,  had  hoped  that  a  still  more  satisfactory  result 
u  oirid  hav  e  been  forthcoming.  A  more  favourable  price  hau  been 
obtained  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  owing  to  the  damage 
caused  to  the  canefields  by  frost,  the  production  was  less  by  some 
2,000  tons.  The  cost  of  all  materials  used  in  the  factory,  and 
especially  that  of  bags — a  most  important  item — ruled  abnormally 
high,  and  was  further  increased  by  the  advance  in  railway  freights 
authorised  by  the  Argentine  Government  last  year.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  heavier  charges,  however,  was  the  rise  in  wages  and 
the  general  disorganisation  of  work  owing  to  the  "  strike  "  spirit 
so  general  throughout  the  Republic.  Their  local  administrators 
had  had  a  very  dillicult  situation  to  face  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  was  the  tact  and  foresight  which  they  had  displayed  in 
regard  to  labour  which  undoubtedly  had  prevented  their  suffering 
the  serious  loss  to  which  their  neighbours  were  subjected  in  1918 
owing  to  a  strike  of  their  workpeople,  when  their  factory  was 
stopped  for  at  least  a  week,  and  the  Provincial  Government  was 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter  of  wages.  The  company 
had  reaped  much  benefit  from  the  liberality  which  they  had  shown 
in  the  past  in  dealing  with  their  workpeople.  The  actual  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1918  was  127,000 
tons,  compared  with  88,000  tons  in  1917,  while  the  company's 
own  crop  reached  18,045  tons,  against  20,214  tons  in  1917. 
Realising  that  there  would  again  be  a  great  scarcity  of  sugar,  the 
Argentine  Government  authorised  the  introduction,  free  of  duty, 
of  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  commodity.  This  had  the 
effect  of  gradually  bringing  down  the  price  to  the  figure  at  which 
it  had  started  at  the  beginning  of  crop,  and,  further,  resulted 
in  there  being  on  hand  some  30,000  to  35,000  tons  when  the  1919 
season  opened.  ll  had  been  impossible  during  the  last  few  years 
to  supply  repair  parts  and  additions  to  the  machinery  of  the 
factory.    Now  that  they  were  able  to  get  their  orders  executed 

11  was  rather  appalling  to  find  how  enormously  the  cost  of  every- 
thing had  risen,  and  il  was  well  that  they  had  been  able  to  lay 
aside  funds  to  meet  these  commitments. 

1'bi'  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  dividends  recoin- 
mended  were  declared. 
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The  dearer  money  policy,  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  prompted,  if  not  dictated,  by  New  York  and 
Washington,  naturally  depressed  gilt  edged  securities, 
particularly  the  Victory  and  Funding  loans.  It  is  now 
an  open  secret  that  these  loans  were  not  a  success,  and, 
although  it  is  not  suggested  that  institutions  which 
were  compelled  by  patriotic  instinct,  if  by  no  other  in- 
fluence, to  take  up  large  blocks  of  these  bonds,  are  sell- 
ing in  an  unwilling  market,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
are  not  disposed  to  support  quotations  on  a  basis  which 
gives  a  yield  of  5  per  cent,  when  Treasury  bills  provide 
5^  per  cent.  Of  course  the  decline  has  been  overdone, 
because  the  Stock  Exchange  usually  takes  exaggerated 
views  of  money  market  matters ;  but  the  subsequent 
recovery  still  leaves  quotations  at  an  uncomfortable 
discount. 

Mainly  the  course  of  prices  of  Government  securities 
depends  upon  Treasury  bill  rates.  But  another  influ- 
ence has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Trade  is  re- 
viving and  the  revival  necessitates  the  liquefying  of 
money  which  has  been  locked  up  temporarily  in  War 
Loans.  The  great  majority  of  investors,  including 
commercial  and  financial  houses,  have  larger  holdings 
of  Government  securities  than  they  want.  As  the 
normal  business  of  such  firms  expands,  they  need  either 
to  realise  a  portion  of  their  War  Loans  or  to  raise  loans 
on  them,  and  when  loan  accommodation  becomes 
dearer  they  feel  compelled  to  sell. 

In  so  far  as  higher  rates  for  loans  tend  to  check- 
speculation  the  influence  is  healthy,  and  the  reaction 
that  has  occurred  in  Oil  shares  and  other  active  securi- 
ties is  not  an  unwelcome  movement.  It  need  not  dis- 
turb shareholders  in  companies  of  good  standing,  who 
acquired  their  holdings  generally  at  much  lower  prices; 
they  can  afford  to  ignore  temporary  fluctuations 
Mexican  Eagles,  Burmah  Oils,  Shells,  Dunlops,  Court- 
aulds,  De  Beers,  Premier  Diamonds,  Central  Minings, 
Johannesburg  Investments — to  name  a  few  market 
favourites — have  not  yet  reached  the  apex  of  their  rise. 

Dearer  money  has  stemmed  the  flow  of  new  capital 
issues,  and  will  necessitate  higher  rates  of  interest 
being  offered;  but  there  is  no  check  upon  the  reorgan- 
isation of  capital  of  existing  companies.  In  some  cases 
the  reorganisations  will  lead  to  disappointment,  unless 
the  companies  are  able  in  the  future  to  distribute  larger 
sums  as  dividends  than  they  are  now  doing. 

The  J.  and  P.  Coats  reorganisation  of  capital  has 
not  given  unalloyed  satisfaction.  Briefly  the  scheme 
is  to  increase  the  capital  from  £10,000,000  to 
£20,250,000  by  distributing  £7,300,000  in  free  shares 
and  offering  £2,950,000  at  par.  The  ,£3,000,000  pre- 
ferred ordinary  stock,  which  carries  a  20  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  dividend  equal  to  £600,000  annually, 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  3,000,000  £1  cumulative  6  per 
cent.  B  preference  shares  and  2,800,000  ordinary  £1 
shares,  the  latter  from  reserve.  Assuming  that  the 
ordinary  shares  receive  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
interest  payable  will  be  £180,000  on  the  B  preference 
and  £420,000  on  the  ordinary,  making  a  total  of 
£600,000,  equivalent  to  the  interest  received  on  the  old 
preferred  stock.  In  addition  the  holders  will  be  en- 
titled to  subscribe  for  700,000  ordinary  shares  at  £1 
each.  As  regards  the  existing  4,500,000  £1  ordinary 
shares,  their  holders  will  receive  an  equal  number  of 
bonus  ordinary  shares  and  will  br  entitled  to  subscribe 
for  2,250,000  new  ordinary  shares  at  par. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  holder  of,  say,  £300  pre. 
ferrrd  ordinary  stock  will  receive  in  exchange  300  £1 
B  preference  shares  and  280  ordinary  shares,  with  the 
right  to  subscribe  for  70  ordinary  shares  at  £1  each, 
while  the  holder  of  100  ordinary  shares  will  be  given 
another  100  shares  free,  with  the  right  to  subscribe  for 
50  more  at  £r  each.  The  existing  £2,500,000  of  6 
per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  receive  no  bene- 


fits except  that  their  security  is  strengthened  by  the 
scheme.  The  directors  hope  to  maintain  dividends  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  enlarged  ordinary  capital.  There 
are  doubts  whether  the  preferred  stockholders  could 
claim  legally  such  generous  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
ordinary  shares  as  is  provided  by  the  scheme,  and  as 
this  generosity  is  at  the  expense  of  the  existing  ordi- 
nary shareholders  it  explains,  partly,  the  reaction 
in  the  quotation  of  Coats  ordinary.  Unquestionably  if 
the  dividend  on  the  new  ordinary  shares  will  not  exceed 
15  per  cent,  the  existing  Coats  shares  were  standing 
much  too  high  at  £9  each.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of 
2\  new  ordinary  shares  would  be  £9  10s.  and  the 
dividend  7s.  6d.,  or  a  yield  of  only  4  per  cent.,  which 
is  totally 'inadequate  for  an  industrial  ordinary  share. 

The  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel  Company  sells  its  entire 
undertaking  to  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of 
£2,500,000  divided  into  750,000  "j\  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive preference  £1  shares  and  1,750,000  ordinary  £1 
shares.  The  existing  capital  is  £412,350,  of  which 
£150,000  is  in  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  £10 
shares  and  262,350  in  ordinary  £1  shares.  Here 
again  it  is  proposed  to  raise  fresh  cash  in  addition  to 
issuing  bonus  shares.  Of  the  new  preference  shares 
150,000  are  to  be  given  to  existing  preference  share- 
holders in  the  proportion  of  ten  for  each  £10  share 
held  and  350,000  preference  shares  are  to  be  offered 
to  them  at  par,  rateably  to  their  holdings.  The  ordi- 
nary shareholders  will  receive  five  ordinary  shares  in 
the  new  company  for  every  share  now  held  and  the 
right  to  subscribe  for  one  new  ordinary  share  at  par. 

The  Cairn  line  of  steamships  is  making  a  share-for- 
share  bonus  by  capitalising  £600, coo  of  reserves,  thus 
increasing  the  issued  capital  to  £1,200,000.  This 
company  is  particularly  addicted  to  bonus  issues  in 
fact  the  capital  has  expanded  from  £400,000  to  its 
present  figure  with  only  £100,000  issued  for  cash  (at 
par)  the  rest  being  capitalisation  of  accumulated  pro- 
fits. Incidentally,  shipping  shares  keep  very  firm. 
Indo-Chinas  have  receded  under  the  official  denial  of 
amalgamation  rumours,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  "  tech- 
nical "  denial,  w  hich  is  to  say,  the  rumour  of  nrobabie 
absorption  by  the  P.  and  O.  refuses  to  be  suppressed. 
The  Cunard  Company  is  understood  to  be  extending 
its  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Argentine  Rails,  Leopoldinas  and  United  Havanas 
whose  attractions  have  been  emphasised  from  time  to 
time  in  this  column  have  advanced  materially.  B.  A 
Great  Southern  and  B.  A.  Western  ordinary  are  talked 
of  as  prospective  7  per  cent,  stocks  and  on  that 
assumed  basis  are  still  not  clear.  For  some  time  there 
have  been  vague  rumours  of  buying  for  control  of  the 
United  Havana  Company.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
that,  the  buyers  will  have  to  make  a  very  tempting 
offer  in  order  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  stock  now  that 
it  is  paying  7  per  cent,  and  earning  a  great  deal  more. 
Leopoldinas  have  benefited  from  the  very  sharp  rise 
in  Rio  exchange  and  should  be  good  for  50  when 
freight  rates  go  up. 

If  the  Aerated  Bread  results  are  any  criterion,  Lyons 
and  even  Spiers  and  Ponds  must  be  doing  very  well. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  much  of  the  A. B.C. 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  Buzzards.  Un- 
questionably the  fresh  blood  has  given  the  business  a 
new  lease  of  life  :  gross  profits  £575,000,  against 
£418  000  and  £289,000  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  net  profits  £152,000,  comparing  correspondingly 
with  £96,500  and  £14,680;  dividend,  on  an  increased 
capital,  30  per  cent.,  against  15  per  cent,  a  year  ago, 
and  nothing  two  years  ago.  Truly  a  wonderful 
recovery  ! 


Venture  Tri  st,  Ltd. — At  an  extraordinary  gene- 
ral meeting  held  to-day  (November  139)  the  resolutions 
unanimously  passed  at  the  extraordinary  general  meet- 
ing held  on  Tuesday,  November  4,  reorganising  the 
company  were  confirmed. 
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THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 

LIMITED. 

Head   Office  :  Yokohama. 
London  Office  :  7,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.i. 

Authorised  Capital  -      Yen*  100,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  -      -      Yen  48,000,000 

Reserve  Fund        -      -      -      Yen  28,000,000 

The  Seventy-Ninth  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  was  held 
at  the  Mead  Office,  Yokohama,  on  the  10th  September,  1919,  when  the 
Directors  submitted  the  following  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets 
of  the  Bank,  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Half-year  ended  30th 
June,   1919,   which  was  duly  approved. 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Liabilities. 

y. 

Capital   (paid   up)    42,007,875.00 

Reserve    Fund    25,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Doubtful   Debts    2,948,810.31 

Notes    in    Circulation    15,974,498.63 

Deposits   (Current,    Fixed,   &c.)    535'37°i375'f>9 

Hills    Payable,    Hills    Re-discounted,     Acceptances,    and  other 

Sums  due  by  the  Bank    618,564,532.06 

Dividends    Unclaimed    10,659.27 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  brought  forward  from  last  Account  3,201,563.96 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year      6,095,271.07 

Veil  1,249,173,585.99 

Assets. 

y.  y...-> 

Cash  Account — 

In    Hand   40,980,824.59 

At    Bankers                                                   129,192,035.40  170,172,859.99 

Investments  in  Public  Securities    146,466,847.38 

Bills  discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c   405,561,854.00 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank    508,745,614.91 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money    14,412,532.13 

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c   3,813,877.5*8 

Vcn  1,249,173,585.99 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

V. 

To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills 
Current,  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and 

Clerks,   &c   94,399,754.06 

To  Reserve   Fund    3,000,000.00 

To  Dividend — 

yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  240,000  Shares    2,520,000.00 

yen  4.50  per  New  Share  ,,        ,,  ,, 

To  Balance  carried  forward  lo  next  Account    3,776.835.0^ 

Yen  103,606, 580.00 

y. 

By  Balance  brought   forward  31st   December,   1918    3,201,563,96 

By  Amount  of  Gross   Profits   for   the   Half-year   ending  30th 

June,    1919    100,405,025.13 

Yen  103,696,589.09 


BAHIA    BLANGA  AND 
NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

TlIK  THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Bahia  BlanCi 

and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tues- 
day last,  at  Winchester  House,   Old  Broad  Street,   E.C.,  Mr. 

Edward  Norman  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Sanders)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — I  am  taking  the  chair  to-day 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Lord  St.  Davids,  who  is  at  present  on 
his  way  back  from  the  Argentine  after  a  visit  to  our  properties. 
The  report  of  the  directors  gives  the  reason  of  the  absence  of 
sterling  figures  of  receipts  from  passenger,  goods,  and  cattle 
traffic.  Being  a  company  whose  income  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  therefore  not  dependent 
on  the  earnings  of  the  line,  the  change  in  the  manner  of  account- 
ing is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  your  interests.  This  new  method, 
however,  was  agreed  to  by  your  Board  subject  to  the  working 
company  keeping  a  record  of  the  traffic  carried  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tonnage  transported  over  your  line  could  be  ascertained, 
arid  also  that  the  arrangement  only  remained  in  force  so  long 
as  the  working  agreement  subsisted.  You  will  be  pleased  to  see 
that  the  tonnage  carried  during  the  year  to  30th  June  last  shows 
a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
cereal  harvests  at  the  end  of  1918  were  good,  but  in  yield  the  crops 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tonnage 
carried  during  the  year  would  have  been  much  larger  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  steamers  at  the  ports  ;  and  at  30th  June  last  we 
had  over  285,000  tons  of  cereals  at  our  stations  and  deposits 
awaiting  shipment,  the  whole  of  which  has  not  yet  been  carried. 
You  will  have  noticed  from  the  report  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  extend  oil-burning  to  the  whole  line.  The  two  principal  reasons 
for  burning  oil  fuel  on  our  line  are  the  convenience  we  have  at 
our  port  at  Galvan  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  the  oil,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  wood  in  the  districts  through  which  our 
line  runs  is  of  poor  calorific  power.  The  extension  of  oil  will 
necessitate  capital  expenditure  for  the  additional  tankage,  deposits 
along  the  line,  tank  wagons  and  conversion  of  engines,  but  this 
should  not  be  a  very  heavy  charge.  I  beg  to  propose  :  "  That  the 
report  of  the  directors  and  the  statement  of  accounts,  now  pre- 
sented, be  and  they  are  hereby  received  and  adopted."  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Goudge  to  second  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Goudge  seconded  the  resolution  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors,  Mr.  John  Soame  Austen  and  Mr.  Percy 
Cross,  were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Turquand  Youngs  and  Co. 
were  reappointed  auditors 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Two  high  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  President  of  the  Prize  Court,  have  warned  us 
that  the  war  is  not  over,  or,  to  be  precise,  that  peace 
is  not  declared.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  picturesque  way, 
has  described  Europe  as  "  Balkanised, "  a  very  good 
phrase.  That  there  will  be  fighting  between  Turks  and 
Greeks,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
Italians,  Austrians,  and  Jugo-Slavs,  is  probable.  The 
action  of  the  American  Senate  in  hanging  up  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  naturally  encourages 
those  who  regard  both  as  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  life  to  seek  for  means  of  escape.  Of  course,  the 
Germans  are  restive,  and  are  asking  one  another  if 
they  cannot  get  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  modified. 
On  this  we  make  two  observations.  Unless  the  terms 
>f  the  German  Peace  Treaty  are  modified,  Bolshevism 
will  range  through  Europe  for  the  next  two  years. 
Secondly,  Germany  cannot  seriously  go  to  war  again 
tvith  France  and  England,  becaue  she  has  neither  big 
2funs,  nor  a  fleet,  nor  aeroplanes. 

Despite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  and  still  tech- 
lically  are  at  war  with  Turkey,  the  Turks  desire  noth- 
ng  better  than  to  be  taken  back  as  friends  by  the 
British.  Yet  what  is  our  diplomacy  doing  at  Con- 
stantinople? Apparently  nothing.  While  French 
ind  Americans  and  Italians  swarm  at  Constantinople, 
ind  meet  influential  Turks  at  the  club  and  in  restaur- 
ints,  the  British  hold  sulkily  aloof,  under  orders  from 
)ome,  "  not  to  fraternise  with  the  Turks."  Could  any- 
hing  be  more  foolish?  Our  Eastern  diplomacy  before 
he  war,  under  the  blighting  influence  of  Sir  Edward 
irey  in  Whitehall  and  the  lofty  indifference  of  the  late 
»ir  Gerard  Lowther  at  Constantinople,  threw  Turkey 
nto  the  arms  of  Germany.  We  seem  determined  at 
he  present  hour  to  leave  Turkey  to  the  pushing  ad- 
ances  of  the  French,  and  the  Italians.  The  Greeks 
ire  working  a  strong  propaganda,  and  evidently  hope 
o  be  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Golden 
■lorn. 

By  whom  is  the  British  Foreign  Office  represented 
t  Constantinople?  Mr.  T.  B.  Hohler  was  sent  out  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  las: 
ear  with  Admiral  Calthorpe's  special  mission,  and  we 
to  not  blame  him  for  the  policy  of  keeping  the  Turk  at 
rm's  length,  whilst  others  are  embracing  him  :  he  is 


only  obeying  orders.  But  Mr.  Hohler  has  been  far 
away  from  Constantinople  for  the  last  ten  years,  hav- 
ing acted  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  between  1910 
and  1915,  and  having  been  appointed  Counsellor  of 
Embassy  at  Washington  in  1917.  It  may  well  be  that 
somebody  is  wanted  who  is  more  familiar  with  Balkan 
politics  and  who  knows  the  dessous  des  cartes  of  a  city, 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  intrigue  has  been  the 
breath  of  the  diplomatist's  nostrils. 

The  result  of  our  indifference  and  haughty  isolation 
at  Constantinople  is  making  itself  felt  in  Egypt,  where 
the  pachas  and  beys  are  taking  unheard  of  liberties 
with  the  tail  of  the  British  lion.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  white  residents  in  Egypt,  who  are  subjects  of 
the  various  European  Powers  and  of  America,  object 
to  the  notion  of  confiding  their  persons  and  property  to 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  officials.  We  hear  that  the 
Italians  in  Egypt  are  making  themselves  disagreeable, 
and  we  can't  blame  them.  The  mere  rumour  of  Lord 
Milner's  arrival  off  the  Mole  caused  a  riot  in  Alexan- 
dria, which  is  the  greatest  compliment  he  could  have 
received.  The  question  in  Egypt  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  confronts  us  in  India.  Are  we  mad 
enough  to  dethrone  the  British  official  and  put  in  his 
place  half-educated  native  officials,  representing  no- 
body but  themselves,  to  govern  millions  of  peasants 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write?  If  we  are,  we  shall 
lose  India  and  Egypt. 

There  is  sense  in  the  proverb  that  you  must  not  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  We  consumers  are  so 
delighted  at  getting  a  reduction  of  10s.  a  ton  on  our 
coal  that  we  need  not  trouble  to  enquire  whether  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes's  calculation  in  increasing  the  price 
was  right  or  wrong.  Nor  need  we  be  overmuch  per- 
turbed by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  getting  our  coal 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  the  difference 
is  met  by  the  profit  on  exported  coal  paid  by  the 
foreigner.  The  only  thing  we  care  about  is  that  we 
have  got  the  reduction.  The  next  point  for  us  is,  when 
will  the  ration-limit  be  taken  off?  Sir  Auckland 
Gcddes  says  that  the  ration-limit  will  be  taken  off  when 
three  things  happen  together  in  the  Coal  Controller's 
department,  viz.  :  1.  A  limitation  on  the  amount  of  coal 
exported.  2.  A  limitation  of  the  owner's  profit.  3.  A 
special  limitation  of  the  price  of  domestic  coal.  The 
last  of  these  things  has  already  happened.  We  hope 
that  consumers  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  shabbiness  of 
cancelling  orders  already  placed. 
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The  United  States  of  America  is  enjoying  one  of 
those  brief  spells  of  power,  if  not  of  admiration,  which 
come  to  all  nations  at  some  period  of  their  history. 
It  came  to  Spa  in  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
Charles  V.  :  it  came  to  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury under  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  it  came  to  England 
during  the  Napoleonic  War  and  for  about  fifteen  years 
after  Waterloo.  America  is  at  this  moment  indis- 
putably the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  seems  to  hang  upon  her 
word.  How  long  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  herself 
on  this  dizzy  pinnacle  of  greatness  seems  doubtful. 
The  vulnerable  heel  of  America  is  her  Constitution. 
Surely  there  never  was  a  more  unedifying  spectacle 
than  the  present  struggle  between  the  Senate  and  the 
President. 

The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  most  popular  branch  of  the 
Constitution,  is  apparently  powerless,  and  has  nothing 
to  say.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress  is  chosen  by  biennial  election  :  nobody  can 
be  expected  to  listen  to  a  Congressman  who  sits  for 
two  years.  Let  our  modern  democrats  who  are  in 
favour  of  shorter  Parliaments,  triennial,  biennial,  or 
annual,  and  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  by' 
making  it  elective,  reflect  upon  the  American  deadlock. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  too  little  power, 
and  the  Senate,  too  much.  A  House  of  Lords  elected 
for  a  long  period,  or  on  a  restricted  suffrage,  might 
prove  very  troublesome  :  while  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  annually  or  biennially  would  be  the  tool  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  and  more  contemptible  than  Congress. 

"  Fusion  "  is  a  blessed  word,  like  Abracadabra  : 
but  there  was  a  time  when  principles  counted  for 
something  in  politics.  The  formation  of  a  Centre 
Party  out  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  followers  and  those 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  appears  to  depend  on  each  partv 
giving  up  its  vital  and  historic  principles.  If  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  will  abandon  Free  Trade 
by  accepting  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill,  and  if  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  his  Unionists  will  swallow  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  then  a  fusion  can  be  effected.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  intellectual  insincerity  is  the  curse  of  British 
politics.  If  Free  Trade  and  the  Union  must  be 
scrapped  as  Victorian  idols,  let  us  say  so  plainly.  But 
let  us  have  no  twaddle  about  Protection  being  neces- 
sary to  preserve  Free  Trade,  or  Partition  being  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  Union. 

Mr.  Pretyman  hit  the  Prime  Minister  between  wind 
and  water  when  he  said  that  the  building  trade  had 
been  penalised  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  and  was 
now  to  be  subsidised  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The 
statement  is  literally  true,  and  was  not  answered  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  original  and  recondite  reference 
to  Mr.  Dick  and  King  Charles's  head.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  right,  we  think,  in  preferring  a  sub- 
sidy of  £150  per  house  lo  a  loan  at  even  a  low  rate  of 
interest  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  The  idea  of 
the  Government  becoming  the  mortgagee  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working-class  dwellings  is  intolerable, 
and  appears  to  be  abandoned,  though  it  was  at  one 
time  entertained.  But  the  substitution  of  the  local 
authority  as  owner  or  mortgagee  is  little,  if  at  all,  less 
objectionable.  The  local  authorities  are  elected  by  the 
occupiers,  and  the  demands  for  remission  of  rent  and 
repairs  would  be  constant  and  irresistible. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  an  invidious  and 
question-begging  epithet  invented  by  party  malice  il 
is  that  of  "  the  speculative  builder."  The  Lloyd 
Georgians  of  the  1910  period  went  about  denouncing 
the  "  speculative  builder,"  as  if  all  business  involving 
Ihe  risk  of  capital  was  not  speculative!  Now  these 
same  politicians  come  cap  in  hand  to  the  speculative 
builder,  and  beg  him  to  accept  of  a  subsidy  and  resume 
his  very  speculative  trade.  Mut  the  Governmcnl  will 
have  to  repeal  the  foolish  taxes  on  increment  value, 
for  building  is  less  remunerative  than  ever  owing  to 
the  dearncss  of  materials  and  double  wages  being  paid 
for  half  the  work.     Everybody  knows  that  a  brick- 


layer is  only  allowed  by  his  Union  rules  to  lay  so  many 
bricks  an  hour.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appeals  to  him 
passionately  to  increase  his  output.  Messrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  Money,  and  Cole  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  motive  for  work  is  the  benefit  of  one's  neighbour  ! 

Dr.  Addison  has  committed  one  of  those  breaches  of 
good  taste  and  feeling  which  the  House  of  Commons 
never  forgives.  His  career  at  the  Munitions  Ministry 
and  as  Minister  of  Reconstruction  may  have  been  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent;  his  present  Housing  Bill  may  be 
practical  or  impossible;  he  himself  may  be  a  wise  or  .1 
toolish  person;  all  these  things  are  matters  of  opinion. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  shabbiness  and 
impertinence  of  his  attempt  to  throw  back  the  blame  of 
delay  on  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  now 
Lord  Downham,  was  notoriously  ousted  from  office  by 
intrigue  in  order  to  make  way  for  Dr.  Addison,  and  his 
reply  to  his  supplanter  is  generally  considered  to  be  tell- 
ing. The  difference  between  the  two  Ministers  is  this. 
Lord  Downham,  who  has  been  trained  in  a  good  school 
prefers  to  walk  deliberately  and  after  inquiry  in  mak- 
ing social  experiments.  Dr.  Addison  first  appoints  a 
crowd  of  officials,  and  then  drafts  a  lightning  Bill.  We 
don't  like  lightning  legislation. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  in  his  review  of  the  Dar- 
danelles Report  in  a  weekly  contemporary,  says  very 
truly  that  nations  never  profit  by  experience ;  nor,  it 
might  be  added,  do  individuals.  The  Walcheren  Ex- 
pedition in  1809,  and  the  Crimean  War  in  1856,  were 
both  the  subjects  of  committees  of  inquiry,  which  fully 
exposed  the  blunders  and  follies  of  the  War  Office' and 
the  Commanders.  Yet  Sebastopol  did  not  save  us 
from  Gallipoli,  and  Gallipoli  will  not  save  us  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  hence  from  the  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  official  mankind.  It  will  be  a  question  whether 
we  are  to  send  our  aerial  army  to  bomb  Tokio  by  the 
Eastern-European  route,  or  by  the  Western-Pacific 
route.  Our  bigwigs  will  choose  the  wrong  route,  and 
our  aerial  army  will  descend  abruptly  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  where  they  will  starve,  or  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  they  will  drown.  We  shall  then  hold  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  which  will  divide  the  blame  im- 
partially* between  General  Seely's  successor  and 
General  Trenchard's.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be. 

We  share  to  the  full  Mr.  Harold  Cox's  amazement 
and  indignation  at  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  hand  over  our  foreign  trade  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  assisted,  occasionally,  by  a  committee  of  ten 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  lobby  of  the  Capitol 
when  a  tariff  bill  is  passing  through  the  Senate  would 
be  child's-play  compared  with  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  A  tariff  that  has  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  House  of  Commons,  composed  of  700  members, 
watched  by  the  press,  is  not  likely  to  favour  one  trade 
at  the  expense  of  another,  or  of  the  community.  But 
a  few  Board  of  Trade  officials,  assisted  by  ten  M.P.'s, 
are  to  settle  the  import  duties  on  some  articles,  to 
exclude  others  altogether,  and  to  grant  import  licenses 
to  others.  No  importer  (and  if  we  wish  to  export  we 
must  import)  will  ever  know  how  he  stands.  When 
the  cost  of  living  is  so  high  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
can't  make  both  ends  meet,  why  should  the  consumer 
be  deprived  of  cheap  foreign  goods?  How  are  the 
exchanges  to  be  rehabilitated  unless  we  import  from 
the  foreigner?  What  buyer  in  his  senses  ever  refused 
an  article  because  it  was  offered  to  him  below  its  cost 
of  production?  This  Bill  is  bureaucracy  run  mad.  II 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Coalition  swallow  il,  the) 
will  swallow  anything. 

As  we  predicted  when  the  profiteering  tribunals  were 
started,  live  results  have  been  absurdly  small.  Of  the 
1,777  committees  only  646  have  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Trade:  844  complaints  have  been  heard,  and  in  105 
cases  Ihe  retailer  was  held  lo  be  guilty  of  profiteering, 
and  refunds  to  customers  have  been  ordered  in  r6g 
cases.  In  41  cases  prosecutions  have  been  ordered  by 
the  local  committees.  Out  of  204a  local  authorities  to 
whom  Invitations  were  sent  214  have  not  appointed 
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committees.  The  mountain  has,  as  wc  foresaw,  pro- 
duced a  mouse.  And  yet  the  Act  has  done  good  :  as 
the  last  generation  would  have  said,  it  has  put  the  fear 
of  God  into  the  retailer,  or  as  the  present  generation 
would  say,  it  has  put  the  wind  up  on  them.  That  is 
something — even  much. 

The  Public  Trustee  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to 
so  many  people  that  the  office  must  be  supported  at 
whatever  cost.  In  modern  life  the  duties  of  a  trustee 
are  so  risky  and  onerous  that  private  individuals  shrink 
from  accepting  them,  even  in  the  case  of  their  nearest 
and  dearest.  One  of  two  things  happens  in  a  private 
trust.  Either  the  trustee,  to  save  himself  trouble  and 
risk,  thrusts  the  fund  into  something  that  pays  very 
little,  but  is  reputed  safe.  Or  he  yields  to  the  impor- 
tunity ol  his  cestui  que  trust,  and  invests  it  in  some- 
thing that  pays  a  fairly  high  rate.  In  both  cases  the 
trustee  is  abused;  and  if  any  part  of  the  principal  is 
lost  (which  is  just  as  likely  to  happen  to  a  gilt-edged 
as  to  a  speculative  investment),  he  is  held  liable.  We 
knew  of  a  case  of  a  trustee  being  made  to  refund  a 
large  sum  which  had  been  lost  in  an  investment  which 
his  beneficiary  had  badgered  him  into  buying  ! 

We  are  told  that  the  office  of  Public  Trustee  is  run 
at  a  small  loss,  and  one  of  twro  courses  is  recommended. 
Either  the  fees  charged  by  the  Public  Trustee  must  be 
considerably  raised;  or  the  Public  Trustee  must  be  al- 
lowed to  employ  external  assistance,  that  is,  brokers, 
auditors,  and  solicitors  outside  his  own  office,  in  which 
case  the  fees  need  not  be  raised  so  much.  We  are 
sure  that  all  sensible  people  will  prefer  that  their  busi- 
ness should  be  retained  and  managed  inside  the  Public 
Trustee's  Office,  however  much  it  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  fees.  The  risk  of  loss  by  defalcation,  and  dis- 
honesty of  all  kinds,  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
Public  Trustee  employs  agents  outside  his  own  office. 
The  Consolidated  Fund  would  not,  we  assume,  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  monies  if  brokers  and  solicitors  not 
under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  Public  Trustee  were 
employed. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  were  abused  for  our  cynicism 
in  saying  that  women  were  the  cause  of  war;  had  been 
since  Helen  of  Troy,  and  would  be  till  the  crack  of 
doom.  A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extraordinary  market  for  diamonds  and  motors  de 
luxe.  The  demand  for  diamonds  is  quite  unprece- 
dented, and  comes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
from  Japan,  South  America,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  South  Africa.  As  for  motors,  of  latest  size 
and  shape,  glittering  with  varnish  and  nickel,  the  meek 
male  is  simply  forced  to  pay  any  price  the  maker  has 
the  audacity  to  ask,  so  that  his  female  may  be  satisfied. 
These  are  the  spoils  of  war  being  spent,  and  for  these 
spoils  wars  are  waged,  use  they  never  so  cunningly 
such  fig-leaf  words  as  freedom,  God,  and  democracy. 

Those  who  wish  to  realise  what  the  war-spirit  reallv 
is,  in  the  masses,  should  read  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing at  the  East  Ham  Town  Hall,  to  inquire  into  the 
irregular  distribution  of  some  £100,000  as  pensions. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  loot,  naked  and  unashamed.  Major 
Evans,  who  represented  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  and 
who  said  that  he  had  25  years'  of  military  and  civil 
service  behind  him,  was  interrupted  with  jeers  and 
hooting,  and  could  hardly  state  his  case.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  disbursement  of  public  money  must  be 
made  under  regulations,  a  statement  received  with 
roars  of  derision.  Major  Evans  observed,  as  well  as 
he  could,  that  the  East  Ham  War  Pensions  Committee 
had  deliberately  and  systematically  defied  the  Pensions 
Ministry  and  broken  the  regulations.  Cries  of 
"  Bunkum,"  "  Get  out,  you  Fusilier,"  "  You  are  paid 
to.  say  that,"  "  Regulations  are  made  to  be  broken," 
punctuated  a  public  official's  attempt  to  stop  the  mal- 
versation of  public  money.  Payments  had  been  made 
for  books,  boots,  and  water-rates.  Will  the  nation 
never  recover  its  moral  and  mental  balance? 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  a  well-known  story  gets 
mangier!  by  repetition  in  course  of  time.  A  writer  in 
The    Sunday    Times    ascribes   to    Lord  Westbury, 


"  whose  aspirates  were  mostly  to  seek,"  the  saying 
about  Lord  Selborne,  "  'ere  comes  the  old  'umbug, 
'umming  a  'ymn  :  'ow  I  'ate  'im."  Lord  Westbury 
was  a  classical  scholar  of  distinction,  the  fine  flower 
of  Oxford  culture,  a  Fellow  and  Uon  of  his  college, 
which  was  Wadham.  The  great  lawyer  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  uncomplimentary  reference  to  the 
late  Lord  Selborne's  evangelical  habit  was,  of  course, 
the  late  Sir  George  Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  whose 
occasional  slurring  of  an  aitch  was  naturally  exagger- 
ated by  the  gossips. 

By  the  way,  we  should  like  to  see  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "  bureaucracy  "  altered  to  suit  the  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  a  bastard,  half  French  and  half  Greek, 
but  as  we  have  adopted  it,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 
As  aristocracy  means  the  rule  of  the  best,  and  demo- 
cracy the  rule  of  the  mob,  so  bureaucracy  means  the 
rule  of  the  office,  from  the  French  word  bureau.  But 
everybody  pronounces  it  "  burocracy,"  thinking  of  its 
Greek  companions.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  spell  it 
as  it  is  spoken?  It  would  then  look  less  of  a  hybrid; 
and  in  time,  when  our  necks  had  become  fitted  to  its 
grip,  its  French  origin  would  be  forgotten,  and  some 
future  philologist  would  discover  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Bolsheviki.  There  have  been  more  fanciful  ety- 
mologies. In  the  meantime,  we  should  be  spelling 
phonetically. 

The  Italian  Government,  many  years  ago,  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  export  of  works  of  art.  The  law 
was  evaded  frequently  by  bribing  officials,  and  most  of 
the  Old  Masters  had  left  Italy  for  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  now  proposed  to  place  a 
heavy  export  duty  on  works  of  art  leaving  England  for 
America.  So  long  as  prohibition  is  not  attempted, 
there  can  be  no  objection,  as  the  export  duty  would 
merely  be  added  to  the  price.  England  has  waged  and 
won  her  war  with  all  the  reckless  waste  and  extrava- 
gance inseparable  from  democracy.  The  possessors 
of  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature  are  crushed  by  a 
system  of  taxation  which  throws  the  whole  burthen 
of  the  war  on  to  their  class.  Castles  are  being  sold  or 
closed;  books  and  pictures  and  plate  are  being  brought 
to  the  hammer  faster  than  Messrs.  Christie  can  deal 
with  them.  All  the  symbols  of  civilisation  are  passing 
from  us  to  the  masters  of  the  new  world,  the  trans- 
atlantic millionaires. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Low- 
ther  will  shortly  retire  from  the  chair,  which  he  has 
filled  with  so  much  distinction  since  1905.  Arthur 
Onslow  Abbot  (Lord  Colchester),  Manners  Sutton 
(Lord  Canterbury),  and  Shaw  Lefevre  (Lord  Eversley), 
all  sat  for  a  longer  period  than  Mr.  Lowther;  but  it  was 
the  late  Lord  Peel's  opinion  that  in  modern  conditions 
ten  years  are  as  much  as  any  man  can  endure  without 
injuring  his  health.  For  the  last  five  years,  during  the 
war,  and  since  the  abstention  of  the  Irish,  the 
Speaker's  duties  have  been  easier.  Speculation  is  busy 
w  ith  the  names  of  possible  successors.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
and  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  are  mentioned,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  lawyers,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig  goes 
best  with  a  clean-shaven  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  would  consent  to  stand.  Mr.  Long  and  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury  are  hardly  youthful  enough,  or  either 
would  be  a  popular  choice.  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen 
would  be  a  good  candidate,  or  General  Seely. 

On  the  3rd  July,  1918,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act  1887,  declared  the 
following  associations  to  be  dangerous  :  the  Sinn  Fein 
Organisation,  Sinn  Fein  Clubs,  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
the  Cumann  na  Mban,  and  the  Gaelic  League.  Yet  it 
is  only  on  Wednesday  last  that  we  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  "  do  hereby 
by  this  our  order  prohibit  and  suppress"  the  associa- 
tions named  above.  Why  has  a  year  been  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  discovery  of  the  danger  and  its  pro- 
hibition? After  this  we  don't  see  how  any  Home  Rule 
Bill  can  propose  to  hand  three-fourths  of  Ireland  over 
to  Sinn  Fein. 
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WHY  HOUSES  ARE  NOT  BUILT. 

WHATEVER  political  views  people  may  hold,  the 
naked  fact  is  indecently  conspicuous  that  all 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  the  building  of 
new  houses  have  utterly  failed.  For  a  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  followed  a  policy  which  should  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  of  theoretical  Socialists.  The  Nationalisa- 
tion of  House  Building  has  been  tried.  The  Govern- 
ment offered  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  money  required, 
and  the  local  authorities  were  to  build  the  houses. 
There  has  been  lavish  expenditure  on  salaries,  plans 
and  paper.  But  the  total  number  of  houses  built  would 
scarcely  make  a  decent-sized  agricultural  village.  Na- 
tionalisation having  thus  failed,  the  Government  has 
proposed  the  granting  of  a  subsidy. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  decry  the  efforts  of  anybody 
who  labours  with  the  object  of  getting  houses  built.  But 
until  the  Government  faces  the  bed-rock  fact,  nobody's 
efforts  are  likely  to  be  successful.  That  fact  is  that  the 
building-  of  houses  depends  upon  the  rents  which  the 
houses  will  produce.  So  long  as  rents  are  arbitrarily 
held  down,  house-building  will  remain  impossible,  des- 
pite the  most  philanthropic  intentions.  An  example 
will  make  this  bitter  truth  obvious. 

After  the  orgy  of  abuse  which  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  ' 
colleagues  have  hurled  at  colliery  owners  on  the  subject 
of  the  housing  of  miners,  it  may  be  news  to  the  public 
that  colliery  owners  are,  and  have  long  been,  most 
anxious  to  build  houses  for  miners.  They  make  no 
sentimental  claim  to  philanthropic  virtues.  But  the 
curtailment  of  the  working  hours  of  miners  has  pro- 
duced the  need  for  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
miners  employed.  So  colliery  companies  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  fresh  houses.  Being 
(not  unreasonably)  sceptical  of  the  results  of  relying  on 
national  or  municipal  effort,  one  colliery  company  at 
least  has  endeavoured  to  build  the  houses  itself.  Its 
experience  brings  home  the  bitter  truth  that,  so  long  as 
rents  are  artificially  kept  down,  house-building  is  next 
to  impossible. 

This  colliery  company  has  itself  formed  a  Public- 
Utility  Company  for  the  purpose  of  house-building.  To 
build  200  new  houses  costs,  under  present  conditions, 
inclusive  of  the  price  of  land,  about  £140,000.  To- 
wards this  sum  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  will  ad- 
vance £105,000,  that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  leav- 
ing the  Colliery  Utility  Company  to  provide  £35,000. 
The  annual  payments  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board 
(less  Government  subsidy)  and  the  annual  interest  on 
the  money  privately  obtained  amount  to  £5,790  16s.  8d. 
and  this  sum  will  have  to  be  paid  annually  for  fifty 
years.  In  other  words,  the  total  annual  payment  to  be 
made  to  clear  off  interest  and  capital  cost  amounts  to 
£28  19s.  id.  per  house.  Rates  and  taxes,  insurance 
and  repairs  amount  to  a  further  annual  charge  of 
£12  7s.  6d.  Thus  the  total  for  each  house  amounts  to 
£41  6s.  7d.  a  year.  In  the  village  where  these  houses 
were  to  be  built  the  miners  pay  9s.  a  week  in  rent,  and 
this  is  the  sum  which  war  legislation  has  fixed  as  the 
maximum.  The  difference  between  £23  8s.  a  year 
(9s.  per  week)  revenue  and  £41  6s.  7d.  expenditure  is 
the  explanation  why  houses  arc  not  being  built.  An 
annual  loss  of  £17  18s.  7d.  on  every  house  offers  a  poor 
inducement  to  people  who  want  to  build  200  or  more, 
and  the  interest  on  the  Government  gift  of  £150  is  nol 
going  to  have  much  effecl  in  diminishing  it. 

In  these  estimates  the  terms  on  which  the  necessary 
capital  is  obtained  are  more  favourable  than  those  gen- 

(  rally  existing  in  the  money  market.  The  Government, 
with  the  present  price  of  loans,  probably  makes  a  loss 
in  advancing  money  through  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Hoard.  The  Colliery  Company  could  doubtless  use  to 
belter  advantage  the  money  which  it  proposes  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Public  Utility  Company.  Yet  the  scheme 
is  impossible  on  any  business  standard.  There  is  only 
One  reason  for  this.  The  rents  allowed  are  not 
economic. 

It  is  line  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Public 
Utility  Company  from  charging  an  economic  rent  lor 
new  houses.  Hut  with  a  standard  rent  in  the  surround- 
ing property  of  <js.  a  week,  what  chance  is  there  of  ob- 
taining it?    The  miners  refuse  to  pay  income-tax;  they 


would  certainly  not  move  into  property  that  was  so 
much  more  costly  than  older  houses.  Vet  miners  earn 
very  high  wages  and  their  expenditure  on  luxuries  is 
considerable.  "  Higher  rents  rather  than  whippets  " 
would  not  appeal  to  them  as  a  political  cry.  But  until 
they  appreciate  the  truth  of  such  a  maxim,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  their  getting  new  houses. 

The  Housing  Question  has  to  be  tackled  at  bed-rock. 
There  is  no  justification  for  a  continuance  of  War 
Emergency  legislation  which  keeps  down  rents  to  a 
figure  which  inflicts  real  injustice  upon  landlords.  All 
expenses  connected  with  property,  repairs,  insurance, 
etc.,  have  increased,  and  yet  a  new  vested  interest  has 
been  created,  namely,  the  protected  tenant.  We  do  not 
say  that,  in  the  present  shortage  of  accommodation, 
rents  can  at  once  be  left  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  sole  reason  why, 
despite  the  best  intentions,  new  houses  are  not  being 
built,  either  by  public  bodies  or  private  people,  is  that 
the  rents  on  existing  property  are  not  on  an  economic 
basis.  It  is  idle  to  prepare  schemes,  or  appoint  architects 
and  local  "directors  of  housing"  until  this  problem  has 
been  tackled.  In  the  persistent  refusal  to  grapple 
with  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  breakdown  of 
all  schemes  that  have  hitherto  been  tried  in  the  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  erection  of  new  houses. 

WHAT  MANCHESTER  THINKS. 

DURING  the  war  foreign  markets  were  kept  bare 
of  cotton  goods,  and  to-day  the  demand  from 
almost  all  quarters  is  much  more  than  can  be  satisfied. 
Manufacturers  and  spinners  are  able  to  choose  their 
business  and  turn  down  what  they  do  not  consider  de- 
sirable. The  Government  are  asking  traders  to  develop 
fresh  markets,  but  for  the  time  being  the  old  buyers 
can  take  more  than  ^Lancashire  can  produce.  It  is 
most  important,  however,  to  give  the  new  markets 
some  attention,  even  at  the  risk  of  keeping  some  of  the 
regular  markets  a  little  short,  as  present  abnormal 
conditions  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  the  new  markets 
may  prove  useful  later  on.  To  increase  production  is 
for  some  time  to  come  very  difficult,  as  the  mills  are 
being  run  on  the  shorter  hours  agreed  and  the  pace  of 
the  machine  sets  the  pace  of  the  output.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  secure  more  machinery  quickly,  which 
it  certainly  is  not,  the  labour  to  run  it  is  not  available. 
In  fact  there  is  already  a  small  percentage  of  machinery 
actually  standing  idle  owing  to  labour  shortage.  This 
no  doubt  is  largely  caused  by  the  migration  of  opera- 
tives to  other  branches  of  industry  during  the  war, 
when  through  the  lack  of  raw  material  the  output  of 
the  mills  had  to  be  very  severely  restricted  by  the  Cot- 
ton Control  Board.  A  portion  of  this  labour  will  pro- 
bably never  return  to  the  cotton  industry. 

The  present  cotton  trade  boom  is  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  blessing-.  One  feature  already  very  prevalent 
is  the  wild  speculation  in  mill  shares  and  the  buying 
and  refloating  of  mills  at  inflated  values.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  object  to  genuine  purchases  made  on  reason- 
able terms  for  bona-fide  trade  purposes,  and  in  some 
cases  the  appreciation  of  capital  caused  by  increased 
values  and  accumulated  reserves  justifies  reorganisa- 
tion on  the  higher  level.  The  unsatisfactory  feature  of 
the  situation,  however,  is  that  quite  a  large  percentage 
of  these  deals  are  being  made  by  outside  syndicates  and 
financiers  whose  only  object  is  to  profiteer  as  quicklv 
as  possible  out  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trade,  and 
their  whole  action  and  methods  are  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  Mills  are 
being  bought  and  sold  at  high  values  and  floated  and 

refloated  at  still  higher  values,  utterly  regardless  oi 

their  intrinsic  merits.  While  profits  are  for  the  present 
very  large,  a  time  will  come  when  those  who  have  been 
eventually  landed  with  the  shares  at  an  exorbitant  pi  ice 
will  find  that  owing  to  ovcr-capitali/ation  the  mills  can- 
nol  successfully  meet  trade  competition.  Many  respon- 
sible sections  ol  the  cotton  trade  view  with  great  alarm 
tin-  wholesale  changing  of  controlling  interests  brought 
about  by  many  of  tin-  sale^  of  mills,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  o,  natives  are  feeling  restless 
about    the   matin.      They    leel   thai    the  ultimate  elleel 
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will  be  bad  for  the  industry,  and  they  have  not  for- 
gotten their  experience  of  bad  times  in  the  past.  Oi 
course  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  a  new  mill 
or  of  any  replacements  based  on  present  values  would 
be  excessively  high,  but  this  abnormal  state  of  things 
will  in  the  course  of  time  become  considerably  easier. 
Unfortunately  those  financiers  whose  transactions  lift 
the  market  excessively  invariably  get  out  safely  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  carry  the  "  baby."  There  is  good 
reason  to  warn  the  public  against  the  dangers  of  the 
extreme  inflation  of  mill  shares,  as  the  position  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade.  Merchants  and  shippers,  in  turn,  are  appre- 
hensive because  they  realise  that  when  markets  have 
satisfied  their  urgent  requirements,  over-capitalization 
will  increase  the  difficulties  of  competing  with  Japan 
and  other  keen  seekers  after  our  export  trade.  The 
commercial  development  for  which  the  ravages  of  the 
war  give  us  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  based  on  the 
mutual  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  overseas  friends, 
because  only  so  can  we  ensure  the  good  will  so  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  friendly  business  relations. 

The  most  immediate  of  our  pressing  difficulties  is 
that  of  labour.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  at  the  same  time  that  the 
change  from  war  to  peace  has  brought  about  entirely 
new  conditions.  Capital  and  labour  are  interdependent 
and  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  about  between  them  a 
spirit  of  co-partnership  in  the  mutual  interests  of  both. 
The  demand  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  is  a 
natural  one,  and  should  receive  the  fullest  and  most 
sympathetic  consideration,  but  it  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  pressing  need  for  increased  production  if  we 
are  to  be  enabled  to  meet  trade  competition.  No  em- 
ployer is  desirous  of  producing  goods  unless  they  can 
be  profitably  disposed  of,  and  we  must  have  increased 
output,  otherwise  economic  facts  will  certainly  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  better  social  conditions  which  every 
reasonable  man  is  anxious  to  see  established.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  slacker  in  these  days,  among  either 
employers  or  employees,  and  we  need  to  work  hard  and 
with  our  full  strength  if  we  intend  effectively  to  respond 
to  the  responsibilities  our  individual  positions  may 
demand. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  recently  an- 
nounced intention  of  abolishing  the  excess  profits  tax 
has  been  received  with  general  favour  in  business 
circles.  No  doubt  this  tax  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
necessities  of  the  war,  but  it  has  operated  very  harshly 
in  numerous  cases  and  certain  branches  of  commerce 
have  been  badly  hit  owing  to  their  low  pre-war  stan- 
dard. The  difficulty  has  been  that  owing  to  the  rise  in 
economic  values  it  took  so  much  more  money  to  finance 
a  business  than  it  did  in  normal  times,  and  it  often 
proved  difficult  for  business  people  to  find  the  money 
they  were  called  upon  to  pay,  as  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  trade  and  not  liquid.  Revenue  had  to  be  found,  and 
it  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  find  any  form  of  taxa- 
tion which  would  not  be  liable  to  a  similar  form  of 
criticism.  What  we  need  now  to  concentrate  upon  first 
is  the  absolute  necessity  for  reduction  of  expenditure. 
The  Government  must  be  urged  to  realize  that  the 
country  is  fully  determined  that  waste  and  extrava- 
gance must  cease,  for  Only  on  these  lines  can  the  con- 
fidence so  essential  to  commerce  be  restored.  A  levy 
on  capital  or  a  levy  on  war  profits  may  be  attractive  in 
theory,  but  these  propositions  turn  out  very  differently 
when  submitted  to  practical  examination.  Any  tam- 
pering with  trade  capital  would  inevitably  bring  about 
a  financial  crisis  and  quickly  lead  to  the  ruin  cf  our 
commercial  supremacy.  The  Government's  refusal  to 
entertain  any  proposals  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
levy  on  capital  shows  that  they  have  realized  this  dan- 
ger. With  regard  to  the  suggested  levy  on  war 
profits  :  so  far  as  genuine  traders  are  concerned,  the 
proposal  is  an  impracticable  one,  as  any  such  trading 
profits  are  almost  wholly  paper  profits  consisting  of 
appreciations  of  stocks  and  replacements  which,  if  they 
had  to  be  prematurely  realised  or  liquidated,  would  im- 
mediately lose  then-  face  value.  An  attempt  to  put 
this  proposal  into  effect,  therefore,  would  endanger  the 
financial  stability  of  the  country.     It  is  probably  quite 


true  that  certain  greedy  speculators  have  amassed  large 
fortunes  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  most  people  would 
desire  to  secure  for  the  Government  such  easily-gained 
wealth,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  achieved 
without  doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  genuine  trader. 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  handicapping  commerce  by 
a  measure  which  would  stimulate  insecurity  and  strike 
at  the  financial  basis  of  trade.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all 
inclined  to  be  too  impatient  and  to  desire  to  rush  mat- 
ters. British  trade  is  virile  enough  to  rebuild  the 
broken  fabric,  but  the  process  must  be  gradual.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  the  ravages  of  the  war  to  be  made 
good  in  a  miraculously  short  period. 

[These  views  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  a 
correspondent  by  Mr.  Stockton,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce. — Ed.  5.1?.] 

MUSIC  OF  THE  AGE. 

IN  a  newspaper  the  other  day  Mme.  Karsarvina, 
talking  about  M.  Massine,  dropped  a  most  illuminat- 
ing remark  about  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Ad- 
mittedly the  art  of  M.  Massine  leans  towards  the  gro- 
tesque. But  this,  says  Mme.  Karsarvina,  is  a  grotesque 
age,  and  Mr.  Massine  when  he  is  grotesque  is  only- 
expressing  life  as  he  sees  it  with  the  perceptive  eye  of 
genius.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  a  turning  of 
the  tables  is  here  exhibited  !  To  those  who'  live  in  the 
normal  world  and  complain  that  modern  art  is  absurd, 
the  artist  coolly  retorts  that  modern  life  is  absurd  and 
that  art  merely  follows  where  nature  leads.  It  is  we, 
it  seems,  who  really  wear  the  "Three-cornered  Hat"; 
and,  when  we  are  amused  by  the  antics  of  "Parade," 
we  are,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  amused  at  our  own 
expense. 

To  perceive  that  the  age  in  which  you  live  is  a 
grotesque  age  requires  some  effort  of  imagination. 
Old-fashioned  people  often  think  that  the  younger 
generation  is  grotesque,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  almost  invariably  sure  that  the  old-fashioned 
people  are.  But  those  who  live  dead  in  the 
middle  of  a  period  rarely  perceive  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
bustle  was  a  serious  institution  for  those  who  wore  it. 
The  burning  of  witches  was  serious  religion  for  those 
who  practised  it.  Why  should  we  be  more  discerning 
than  our  ancestors?  How  do  we  know  what  fun  a 
later  generation  may  not  be  moved  to  make  of  the 
things  which  to-day  seem  wholly  sensible?  For  all  we 
know  there  may  be  fantasy  lurking  in  our  umbrellas 
and  the  new  demonology  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
will  some  day  seem  as  grotesque  as  the  old  demonology 
of  the  broomstick. 

Frankly,  M.  Massine  has  made  us  feel  extremely 
uneasy.  It  is  one  thing  to  regard  the  excesses  of 
musicians  like  Casella,  of  painters  like  Wyndham  Lewis, 
of  poets  like  Ezra  Pound,  as  mere  excesses  of  fashion 
which  have  little  to  do  with  normal  and  sensible  folk. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  regard  these  manifestations 
as  faithful  reflections  of  ourselves.  It  is  disquieting  to 
think  that  in  the  view  of  the  ages  that  come  after  we 
shall  look  like  pictures  by  the  London  group  and  that 
the  ear  of  posterity  bent  to  catch  the  voice  of  the  age 
will  recognise  our  own  particular  note  in  the  musical 
"  Mercury"  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hoist.  We  are  the  more 
disturbed  as  on  looking  into  it  there  seems  so  much  to 
support  M.  Massine's  point  of  view.  Is  this  not  an  age 
which  shows  us  the  Bolshevist  as  politician  ;  the  picture 
press  as  a  means  of  enlightenment ;  the  parlour  game 
of  spiritualism  as  religion ;  the  orgiastic  methods  of 
advertisement  as  business  ;  the  fashionable  pleine  toilette 
as  a  defence  against  the  winter  cold?  For  five  years 
we  have  fought  and  suffered  on  a  scale  which  staggers 
imagination.  At  the  end  of  it  we  solemnly  meet  to- 
gether and  discuss  for  a  year  what  it  was  we  were  all 
lighting  about.  Meanwhile  we  all  hope  to  grow  rsch 
by  spending  all  we  have  and  doing  as  little  work  as 
we  may.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  in  assuming  the 
cap  and  bells  M.  Massine  is  really  showing  us  to  our- 
selves and  to  posterity? 

Meanwhile  what  does  the  music  to  which  we  listen 
seem  to  indicate?    Last  week  there  were  two  interest- 
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ing  concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  At  the  lint  of  them 
we  heard  M.  Alfred  Cortot  play  the  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  of  Cesar  Franck. 
We  also  heard  music  by  Holbrooke  and  Scriabin.  At 
the  second  concert  we  heard  Signer  Busoni  play  the 
24th  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  of  Mozart. 
This  was  followed  by  two  new  compositions  of  Signer 
Busoni  and  two  of  the  "  Planet  "  series  by  Mr.  Gustav 
Hoist.  In  both  cases  we  heard  the  present  age  con- 
trasted forcibly  with  something  of  which  we  have  for 
the  moment  lost  the  secret.  Though  we  shall  at  once 
be  challenged  and  perhaps  derided  by  those  who  livt 
too  entirely  in  their  period  to  see  it  with  the  dispas- 
sionate eye  of  M.  Massine  we  shall  venture  to  say  that 
in  Holbrooke,  Hoist  and  Scriabin  we  found  much  that 
was  diverting  and  expressive,  and  more  that  was  in- 
genious and  competent,  but  that  we  found  nothing  that 
was  seriously  beautiful  in  the  sense  that  Franck  under 
the  hands  of  M.  Cortot  or  Mozart  under  the  hands  of 
Signor  Busoni  was  seriously  beautiful.  Modern  music 
is  everything  by  turn,  but  it  is  rarely  beautiful,  and 
even  the  exceptions  often  prove  the  rule.  The  beauty 
it  occasionally  achieves  is  seldom  a  beauty  of  the 
music;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Debussy,  a  purely  sensu- 
ous beauty  obtained  by  using  and  mixing  instruments 
to  obtain  what  the  modern  musical  critic,  in  the  mud-' 
died  jargon  which  has  arisen  from  the  degradation  of 
music  into  a  farrago  of  all  the  arts,  usually  describes 
as  ' '  colour. ' ' 

Music  as  usual  is  the  extreme  case.  Of  all  the  arts  it 
concerns  itself  least  with  the  show  of  things.  It 
strikes  behind  phenomena  at  something  more  permanent 
and  satisfying,  and  the  age  that  cheerfully  encourages 
it  to  become  the  slave  of  phenomena  clearly  has  just 
that  genius  for  turning  things  upside  down  which 
prompts  M.  Masine  to  see  it  as  an  age  of  fools.  Modern 
musicians  never  seem  happy  unless  they  are  talking 
philosophy  or  writing  symphonic  poems  about  it;  and, 
so  far  as  their  philosophical  references  are  intelligible, 
they  seem  rather  to  affect  Schopenhauer.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  a  bar  of  their  music  which  does  not  go  wholly 
against  that  admirable  seer.  Modern  music  is  first  to 
last  an  endeavour  to  express  the  passion  and  vitality  of 
the  human  will.  That,  however,  is  not  the  highest 
function  of  music  or  of  any  art — not,  as  Aristotle  would 
say,  its  "nature."  The  happiness  we  obtain  from  art 
(and  from  music  most  of  all)  is  an  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  human  will  into  the  serenity  of  imper- 
sonal contemplation.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  streak 
of  silvei  to  be  discerned  upon  the  appallingly  dark 
cloud  of  Schopenhauer's  rounded  conception.  The 
modern  musician  who  brings  his  art  down  into  the 
turmoil  of  immediate  things,  who  introduces  into  his 
orchestra  even  the  actual  sounds  of  every  day,  who  ex- 
presses the  transitory  and  accidental,  who  refers  con- 
tinually to  the  circumstantial  event  and  the  ephemeral 
.  idea — this  man  deliberately  turns  away  from  that 
serene  beauty  of  art  which,  according  to  the  philoso- 
pher, is  our  only  solace  in  a  world  where  we  should 
otherwise  live  eternally  between  desire  and  satiety. 

If  we  feel  in  the  best  modern  music  a  misdirection 
from  its  true  purpose,  in  the  merely  commonplace  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  day  we  feel  the  full  absurdity  of  an  age 
which  turns  everything  upside  down  and  is  rarely  happy 
unless  it  is  butchering  something  or  somebody  to 
make  itself  a  holiday.  Consider  these  "Planets"  of 
Mr.  Hoist.  As  a  musical  prank  they  are  diverting 
enough;  but  for  music  to  amuse  us  in  this  way  is  a 
stark  inversion  of  its  function.  In  the  same  way  a  man 
might  amuse  us  by  waving  a  saucepan  in  Piccadilly. 
Consider  Mr.  Holbrooke's  '  Ulalume. '  He  makes  our 
flesh  creep,  but  we  think,  when  it  is  all  over,  of  the  fat 
boy  in  '  Pickwick.'  Consider  even  Signor  Busoni  in 
the  new  '  Faust  '  music.  Signor  Busoni  is  an  excep- 
tionally instructive  instance.  He  is  not  of  this  age 
and  yet  he  cannot  escape  the  infection.  He  endeavours 
to  be  impressive,  but,  this  being  a  grotesque  age,  he 
can  only  !><■  t^i  isly.  He  aims  at  revelry;  but  even  here 
there  must  be  something  restless  and  fantastical.  His 
music  enslaves  rather  than  liberates  the  senses.  It  is 
strange  that  the  perfeel  interpreter  of  Mozart  should  be 
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which  prompts  people  unthinkingly  to  talk  always  of 
the  "  divine"  Mozart  and  to  find  in  him  constantly  the 
quality  of  sheer  beauty  is  justified  by  something 
deeper  than  the  reasons  usually  given.  Mozart  is 
heavenly  in  the  sense  that  Schopenhauer's  seer  who  has 
escaped  the  tyranny  of  the  will  into  an  aesthetic  con- 
templation of  the  universe  is  heavenly,  and  of  that 
heavemliness  modern  music  has  not  only  lost  the  secret 
but  deliberately  looks  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  have  rarely  been  more  conscious  of  the  ludicrous 
in  modern  art  than  at  these  two  concerts  at  the  Queen's 
Hall.  Contrast  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  M. 
Cortot  and  Signor  Busoni  were  there  with  Mozart  and 
Franck  to  point  the  distinction  between  their  serene 
heavenly  and  the  puzzled  earthly  of  the  Hoists  and 
Holbrookes.  There  were  moments  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  audience  must  rise  in  laughter.  But 
no;  we  are  all  in  the  toils  of  the  will,  a  contemporary, 
agitated,  fussy,  extravagant,  audacious,  investigating, 
aspiring  but  baffled  will;  and  to  those  who  are  only 
intent  upon  their  own  business  and  desires,  it  cannot 
seem  funny  that  where  once  we  looked  for  the  sublime, 
and  beautiful,  we  should  to-day  look  for  an  echo  of  our 
own  immediate  and  personal  reactions  to  life  in  the 
concrete  and  particular.  We  are  so  immediately  con- 
cerned with  our  environment,  so  engrossed  by  the 
commonplace,  that  we  have  lost  that  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  comes  from  the  reference  of  odd  things  to 
something  universal.  The  joke  against  our  fore- 
fathers was  that  in  looking  at  the  stars  they  were  in 
danger  of  falling  down  the  well.  The  joke  against  our- 
selves is  that  we  avoid  falling  down  the  well  by  never 
looking  at  the  stars  .  And  then  we  write  symphonic 
poems  about  the  well  and  wonder  why  our  music  has 
lost  something  which  was  in  the  music  of  our  star- 
gazing forefathers. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVIVAL  IN  CHESS. 

IN  chess,  it  is  our  reluctant  belief  that  we  belong  to 
a  silver  age.  One  of  our  most  treasured  posses- 
sions at  school  was  an  ancient  copy  of  Staunton's 
'  Handbook, '  and  its  mysterious  sequel  the  '  Chess 
Praxis. '  Never  since  the  days  of  its  publication  has 
supremacy  in  play  belonged  to  England,  or  genuine 
romance  to  the  game.  In  Staunton  alone,  it  is  tempt- 
ing to'  say,  is  the  true  enthusiast  of  chess ;  he  is  the 
Froissart  of  his  singular  world.  And  he  found  material 
to  his  hand  fit  to  embroider — for  here  too  the  compar- 
ison holds  good — and  to  immortalise.  Under  his 
classic  spell  the  reader  is  lifted  into  an  epic  arena  of 
gods  and  heroes,  where  White  "  cries  for  terms  "  and 
Black  "  strikes  his  colours,"  and  where  a  hundred 
characters  of  rare  distinction  are  seen  in  victory  and  de- 
feat. Deschapelles  is  there,  the  foremost  calculator  of 
his  time,  with  his  sinister,  mis-shapen  head ;  we  recall 
how  as  a  child,  he  was  ridden  over  by  a  squadron  of 
Lancers  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  left  with 
an  exposed  skull  :  how  he  became  champion  of  the 
world  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  but  resigned  in 
fury  on  an  imagined  slight  from  the  British 
Chess  Club,  never  to  touch  the  board  again,  but  to  de- 
vote a  shadowed  old  age  to  the  analysis  of  Polish  tric- 
trac;  La  Bourdonnais  we  see,  locked  in  conflict  with  the 
great  cleric  MacDonnell ;  Horwitz  strives  with  Harr- 
witz,  foemen  worthy  of  each  other's  steel,  while  in  con- 
trast the  feeble  and  fatuous'  Wisker  is  despatched  by  a 
"  second-rate  antagonist,"  not  even  worthy  of  a  name; 
Popert  we  know  and  love,  the  prince  of  dilettanti,  who 
played  always,  of  design,  below  his  true  strength,  eat- 
ing nothing  for  the  vulgar  issue  of  the  game,  so  long  as 
his  subtle  defensive  had  vindicated  itself  to  his  own 
finer  mind;  these  and  a  score  of  others  meet  us  at  every 
turn  and  thrill  us  with  their  heroic  performance,  but 
one  and  all  are  withered  1>\  the  terrible  condescension 
of  the  master  himself. 

For  it  is  nothing  less.  In  that  rich  and  strange 
chronicle,  Howard  Staunton  can  take  the  measure  of 
the  immortal  Murphy  himself;  how  much  more  when 
his  opponents  are  men  of  inferior  mettle  !  A  match 
was  played  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  between 
Staunton  and  two  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
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consultation;  spectators  were  astonished  at  the  ap- 
parent fortunes  of  the  game,  for  the  champion  had  lost 
a  rook,  two  bishops,  and  finally  his  queen  to  the  dark 
alliance,  when  suddenly,  in  the  awful  custom  of  the 
time,  he  announced  mate  in  seven  moves,  and  the  dis- 
mayed metropolitans  found  themselves  penned  in  a 
corner  and  mated  by  the  remaining  rook  and  knights. 
The  audience  was  reassured ;  why  after  all  had  they 
been  alarmed?  As  if  two  Blacks  could  ever  mate  a 
White — when  Staunton  was  white.  In  these  days 
the  great  championship  matches  lasted  two  or  three 
days — a  time-limit  was  not  to  be  thought  of — and  a 
single  move  might  occupy  as  much  as  six  hours.  Staun- 
ton himself  testifies  to  the  punishment  of  these  por- 
tentous games,  and  it  was  only  fatigue  after  a  session 
of  something  like  eleven  hours  that  ultimately  caused 
him  to  let  victory  slip  into  the  hands  of  St.  Amant. 

W  ith  it  the  romantic  spirit  spread  its  wings  and  fled. 
An  anticlimax  w  as  bound  to  come,  when  analysis  suc- 
ceeded inspiration.  The  '  Handbuch  '  appeared  about 
the  'sixties,  where  German  met  German  and  unwove 
the  rainbows  of  the  previous  generation,  till  the  adven- 
turous glories  of  the  Muzio  and  Allgaier  gambits  were 
banished  for  ever  from  championship  play  by  a  "  cold, 
cowardly  and  sterile  technique."  So  things  were  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  Chess  fell  into  the  hands  of 
cosmopolitan  doctors  and  professors,  who  made  a  bold 
and  interesting  attempt  to  construct  a  body  of  case-law 
by  precedent  and  analysis,  so  that  play  should  be  a 
form  of  erudition,  based  always  on  the  steadily  swelling 
'  Handbuch.'  After  a  few  stereotyped  moves  men  like 
Teichmann  or  Lasker  would  fix  their  eyes  on  the  end- 
game, manoeuvring  always-  for  some  minute  positional 
advantage  by  a  subtle  agiotage  with  bishop  or  knight. 
If  danger  threatened,  either  party  would  shelter  at  once 
in  the  warm  port  of  a  draw,  hoping  that  at  some  later 
date,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  his  tactics 
might  lead  to  victory  by  slow  and  submarine  attrition. 

Some  of  these  positions,  no  doubt,  have  a  high  and 
intricate  satisfaction  of  their  own,  but  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  cry  went  up  that  chess  tactics  had  spread  and 
risen  beyond  the  limits  of  breathable  air.  This  feeling 
has  been  expressed  by  one  or  two  remarkable  men 
abroad.  Capablanca,  the  young  South  American 
player  has  always  been  popular  in  England,  possibly  in 
part  from  a  nominal  resemblance  to  a  schoolroom  hero 
whose  misemployed  tenacity  in  a  crisis  afloat  has  caused 
him  to  be  adopted  as  a  national  examplar.  And  in 
America,  the  land  of  enterprise,  the  tradition  which 
leads  to  hazardous  play  and  new  methods  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  lost.  When  we  read  of  Marshall  playing 
"  Bishop  takes  pawn,  check,"  we  rejoice  in  a  profes- 
sional who  can  make  sacrifices,  whether  they  are 
sound  or  not.  But  in  reality  it  is  Dr.  Charousek 
who  more  fully  represents  what  we  have  called 
the  Romantic  Revival  in  chess.  He  maintains — 
and  it  is  excellent  news  for  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
regard  chess  as  one  of  the  most  proper  and  profitable- 
occupations  of  mankind — that  the  ultimate  analysis 
can  never  be  found  which  will  supplant  the  ad- 
venturous element.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  romantic, 
and  stands  for  the  old  style  of  personal  com- 
bat instead  of  dark  preparations  "  behind  the  line."  In 
a  little  book  which  has  just  been  published*,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, who  has  previously  edited  Morphy's  games, 
illustrates  this  position  by  a  hundred  and  forty-six  of 
Charousek's  games,  copiously  but  undogmatically  an- 
notated. The  form  is  excellent,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  frequent  diagrams  which  he  has  added,  but  we 
cannot  resist  a  protest  even  in  these  days  against  a 
price  of  7s.  6d.  However,  it  is  an  interesting  book, 
and  to  specialists  an  exceptionally  interesting  one.  We 
note  a  high  percentage  of  Ruy  Lopez  games,  which 
perhaps  show  Charousek  at  his  most  characteristic 
moments.  Good  chess  players,  before  they  die,  go  to 
Berlin,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  latter  half  of  1897,  that 
he  reached  his  zenith  in  tournament  play.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  his  introduction,  makes  a  point  of  his  unful- 
filled renown.  But  we  would  not  make  too  much  of  this. 
In  a  sense  his  performance  was  singularly  complete, 
and  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  reading  this  book  by 
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fear  of  seeing  an  unfinished  picture.  Charousek  mav 
safely  be  called  a  great  master,  and  what  we  especially 
welcome  is  that  he  has  revived  the  tradition  of  Staun- 
ton and  Morphy  rather  than  of  Lasker. 

LAN  DOR. 

ALL  great  art  is  aristocratic  in  temper.  The  adjec- 
tive is  perhaps  a  little  mauled  by  misuse  and  now 
apt  to  suggest  the  House  of  Lords,  Berkeley  Square 
and  Claridge's  Hotel,  none  of  which  seems  conspicu- 
ously associated  with  art  in  any  form ;  but  no  better 
word  appears.  The  Nietzscheans,  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  used  to  talk  of  "ruler  art,"  and  meant  quite 
well;  but  "ruler  art  "  is  an  ill  phrase,  not  merely  sug- 
gestive of  T  squares,  but  in  its  graver  sense,  denoting  a 
conscious  exercise  of  power  over  the  herd,  a  definite 
purpose  of  "  laming  "  people — the  Geddes  touch,  in 
fact,  quite  alien  to  the  superb  egoism  of  art.  Art  is 
aristocratic,  not  bureaucratic.  It  is  reserved,  serene  and 
unconceding.  It  does  not  chatter,  or  wrangle,  or  titter. 
It  advances  no  claims,  but,  with  effortless  calm,  enforces 
at  last  the  instinctive  homage  of  the  world.  Think,  as 
examples,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  of  Wordsworth, 
and  the  air  of  Alpine  majesty  that  surrounds  them. 
Even  when  Wordsworth  drivels,  he  drivels  with  a  mas- 
sive calm  that  concedes  nothing  to  the  mob.  Think  of 
Rembrandt,  who,  whether  he  painted  Samson  or  Saskia, 
or  a  carcase  of  beef,  painted  with  lonely  majesty,  un- 
mindful of  the  market-place.  And  think  of  Beethoven, 
and  Bach.  Then  turn,  let  us  say,  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw ;  and  we  have  left  the  mountain  tops,  and  find  a 
clever  voluble  fellow  showing  off,  wrangling  with  the 
crowd  at  a  street  corner,  making  his  points  and  gene- 
rally getting  the  best  of  it,  but  obviously  no  mate  of  the 
austere,  aristocratic  figures  above. 

This  touch  of  nobility,  native  and  unconferred,  is  a 
mark  even  of  lesser  writers  in  the  great  tradition ;  and 
in  few  is  it  more  discernible  than  in  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who,  from  his  first  volume,  published  in  1795, 
to  his  last,  published  in  1863,  wrote  like  a  classic,  true 
to  the  ancient  ways,  and  contemptuous  of  populace  and 
popularity.  In  neither  verse  nor  prose  did  he  concede, 
or  compromise.  Those  who  would  read  him  must  con- 
form to  him,  for  he  conforms  to  none.  Success, 
approval,  recognition  had 'no  power  over  him.  "I 
strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife,"  he 
proudly  wrote  in  that  superb  epigram.  His  prose  con- 
fession is  just  as  uncompromising  : — 

' '  I  stand  out  a  rude  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
with  no  exotic  or  parasitical  plant  on  it,  and  few 
others.  Eddies  and  dimples  and  froth  and  bubbles 
pass  rapidly  by  without  shaking  me." 

And  again  : — 

"Poetry  was  always  my  amusement;  prose,  my 
study  and  business.     I  have  published  five  volumes 
of   Imaginary  Conversations  :  cut  the  worst  of  them 
through  the  middle,  and  there  will  remain  in  this 
decimal  fraction  quite  enough  to  satisfy  my  appetite 
for  fame.     I  shall  dine  late ;  but  the  dining-room  will 
be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select." 
But  while  it  may  be  laudable  in  Landor  to  disdain  the 
familiarity  of  readers,  it  is  not  laudable  in  readers  to 
disdain  familiarity  with  Landor.    Men  of  taste,  men 
with  an  ear  for  the  classic  note  in  prose,  must  always 
read  him.    That  some  have  failed  in  this  elementary 
duty  is  the  burden  of  a  delightful  essay  by  Mr.  John 
Bailey  prefixed   to  a  little  collection  of  Landor's  prose 
and  verse.* — a  fine  quotation  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
beginning  with  the  famous  epitaph  on  himself,  and  pro- 
ceeding   with    symphonic    development    to  the  Latin 
epitaph  on  a  young  scholar.    Mr.  Bailey — himself,  as 
we  know  from  other  publications,  an  agreeable  com- 
pound of  the  man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  affairs — 
offers  his  little  book,  not  as  the  last  word  in  Landor, 
but  as  the  first — as  the  preliminary  encouragement  to 
that  larger  reading  it  should  do    much  to  stimulate. 
Landor,  as  Mr.  Bailey  points  out,  is  not  easy  for  the 

*  A  Day-Book  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Chosen  by  John 
Bailey.    Oxford  Clarendon  Press.    2s.  net. 
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ordinary  reader  to  come  at.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
mechanically  self-reproductive  authors,  sure  of  a  place 
in  every  popular  series.  The  current  edition  is  in  ten 
volumes,  two  for  the  poems,  six  for  the  '  Imaginary 
Conversations,'  and  two  for  the  longer  prose  works — 
'  The  Pentameron,'  '  l'ericles  and  /\spasia,'  and  '  The 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare.' 
There  are,  as  well,  certain  selections,  the  best  Sir  Sid- 
ney Colvin's  in  the  "  Golden  Treasury"  series.  But  we 
would  urge  the  claims  of  the  omnia  opera.  We  desire 
to  reprooate  the  notion,  suggestive  ol  "  \  oung  Men's 
Improvement  Societies  "  in  the  dingiest  suburos,  that 
people  should  buy  only  the  qua>itum  of  literature  they 
are  immediately  able  to  read  Irom  cover  to  cover.  As 
much  of  the  joy  of  books  lies  in  possibility  as  in  per- 
formance. A  gentleman  should  acquire  books  to  read 
in  as  he  lays  down  wine  to  drink  at.  He  must  not  be 
expected  to  make  a  business  of  consuming  either  his 
library  or  his  cellar.  Of  course,  he  may  die  with  many 
of  his  books  unread,  and  with  much  of  his  wine  un- 
drunk ;  but  he  will  have  had  his  great  moments  and  the 
delightful  possibilities  of  choice  all  the  time.  How 
much  better  than  dutifully  plodding  through  a  small 
volume  of  selections  it  is  to  go  to  a  shelf  with  a  pleas- 
ing row  of  Landors,  to  glance  down  the  titles  of  the 
'  Conversations, '  and  to  select  for  ourselves  whatever 
suits  the  demand  of  the  moment.  The  titles  are  a  feast 
in  themselves — '  Epicurus,  Leontion  and  Ternissa  ' — 
'  Vittoria  Colonna  and  Michelangelo  Buonarrotti ' — 
'Dante  and  Gemma  Donati'- — '  Tasso  and  Cornelia' — 
'  Dante  and  Beatrice  ' — '  Chauoer,  Boccaccio  and  Pet- 
rarca  ' — '  Galileo,  Milton  and  a  Dominican.'  Are  they 
not  rich  in  promise  ?  Some  are  reminders  of  our  ignor- 
ance. We  are  well-informed  persons  if  we  can  read 
the  list  of  interlocutors  and  place  them  all  exactly  in 
the  scale  of  time,  place  and  achievement.  Who  can 
instantly  recall  the  historical  (or  mythical)  connections 
of  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  Philip  Savage,  Walter  Noble, 
President  du  Paty,  Photo  Zavellas,  Gonda,  Beniowski, 
Lopez  Banos  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bloombury  ?  We  do 
not  suggest  that  these  are  names  that  should  be  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy,  or  even  to  undergraduates.  If  we 
draw  any  inference  at  all,  it  is  that  the  author  of  '  Con- 
versations '  introducing  such  characters  did  not  write 
for  the  mob. 

In  the  quality  of  his  prose,  as  well  as  in  a  certain 
reconditeness  of  matter,  Landor  stands  aloof  from  the 
multitude.  He  is  Roman  in  his  senatorial  eloquence, 
and  in  the  grand  manner  even  of  his  lighter  moments. 
But  he  is  certainly  never  stiff.  He  was  Roman,  too,  in 
his  preferences,  for  his  favourite  author  was  Cicero — 
Cicero,  whose  language,  Newman  tells  us,  is  not  Latin, 
but  Roman  ;  and  he  is  Roman,  not  merely  in  the  colon- 
naded majesty  of  his  style,  but  in  his  occasional  exor- 
bitances of  temper  and  demeanour.  Not  that  be  is  an 
instrument  of  one  note  :  far  from  that.  In  outward 
form  his  '  Conversations  '  may  seem  monotonous  ;  but 
in  subject  and  manner  he  is  as  various  as  Shakespeare. 
As  you  pass  from  dialogue  to  dialogue,  you  may  discuss 
spelling  with  Landor  and  Archdeacon  Hare,  language 
with  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke,  literature  with  Milton 
and  Marvell,  Milton  himself  with  Southey  and  Landor, 
Wordsworth  with  Southey  and  Porson,  poetry  and  life 
with  Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke;  and  you  may 
touch  upon  many  incidents,  doctrines,  and  characters 
of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  history  in  company 
with  other  great  interlocutors,  real  or  imaginary.  In 
style  he  can  range  from  the  stiff  local  idiom  of  Bacon 
and  Hooker  to  the  gracious  prose  of  '  Pericles  an:l 
Aspasia  '  or  'The  Pentameron.'  The  famous  vision  in 
the  latter  of  Love,  Sleep  and  Death  will  be  familiar  to 
most  readers,  as  it  is  Landor's  longest  flight  of  sus- 
tained eloquence,  and  so  the  more  easily  quotable.  For 
pure  and  delicate  beauty  of  prose,  some  of  the  classical 
dialogues,  especially  those  between  /Esop  and  Rhodope, 
cat!  scarcely  be  matched  in  our  language — indeed, 
Landor's  best  passages  are  much  nearer  the  poetry  of 
prose  than  the  turbidities  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Thomas 
Hurnet,  cited  by  Coleridge  as  "proofs  that  poetry  of 
the  highest  kind  may  exist  without  metre."  The  pas- 
sage on  death  in  the  first  conversation  of  /Esop  and 
Rhodope  may  be  well  known  to  many,  but  it  simply 


must  be  quoted,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the 

translator  : — 

"/Esop:  Breathe,  Rhodope,  breathe  again  those 
painless  sighs  :  they  belong  to  thy  vernal  season. 
May  thy  summer  of  life  be  calm,  thy  autumn  calmer, 
and  thy  winter  never  come  ! 

Rhodope  ;  I  must  die  then  earlier. 
Msop  :  Laodameia  died ;  Helen  died ;  Leda,  the 
beloved  of  Jupiter,  went  before.  It  is  better  to  re- 
pose in  the  earth  betimes  than  to  sit  up  late ;  better, 
than  to  cling  pertinaciously  to  what  we  feel  crumbl- 
ing under  us,  and  to  protract  an  inevitable  fall.  We 
may  enjoy  the  present  while  we  are  insensible  of  in- 
firmity and  decay  :  but  the  present,  like  a  note  in 
music,  is  nothing  but  as  it  appertains  to  what  is  past 
and  what  is  to  come.  There  are  no  fields  of  amar- 
anth on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  there  are  no  voices, 
O  Rhodope,  that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful ; 
there  is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  pas- 
sionate love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint 
at  last. " 

Surely  that  is  the  loveliest  cadence  in  all  our  lovely 
English  prose  !  The  conclusion  of  the  second  dialogue 
is  somewhat  less  obvious  in  beauty,  but  it  is  an 
admirable  example  of  Landorian  restraint  and  music; 
and  we  would  cite  many  paragraphs  of  '  Diogenes  and 
Plato'  and  nearly  the  whole  of  '  Pericles  and  Sophocles' 
as  examples  of  the  prose  that  we  may  call  classic  in  its 
austere  and  chiselled  beauty.  To  Landor's  prose  in 
general  we  may  aptly  apply  his  own  praise  of 
Lucretius  : —  « 

"  I  admire  and  love  Lucretius.  There  is  about 
him  a  simple  majesty,  a  calm  and  lofty  scorn  of  every- 
thing pusillanimous  and  abject;  and,  consistently 
with  this  character,  his  poetry  is  masculine,  plain, 
concentrated,  and  energetic." 

And  to  the  best  of  his  prose  and  to  those  wonderful 
lyrics,  sublime  in  the  perfection  of  their  restraint,  we 
may  justly  apply  the  words  of  his  own  Boccaccio  : — 
"  What  is  there  lovely  in  poetry  unless  there  be 

moderation  and  composure?      Are  they  not  better 

than  the  hot,  uncontrollable  harlotry  of  a  flaunting, 

dishevelled  enthusiasm  ?  ' ' 

Landor  proclaimed  himself  a  "liberal,"  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  in  thought  and  speech.  We  need  not 
quarrel  with  him  about  a  word.  The  nature  of  his 
' '  liberalism  ' '  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Macchiavelli  : — 

"Republican  as  I  have  lived,  and  shall  die,  1 
would  rather  any  other  state  of  social  life,  than  naked 
and  rude  democracy ;  because  I  have  always  found  it 
more  jealous  of  merit,  more  suspicious  of"  wisdom, 
more  proud  of  riding  on  great  minds,  more  pleased  at 
raising  up  little  ones  above  them,  more  fond  of  loud 
talking,  more  impatient  of  calm  reasoning,  more  un- 
steady, more  ungrateful,  and  more  ferocious;  above 
all,  because  it  leads  to  despotism,  through  fraudu- 
lence,  intemperance  and  corruption." 
We  recommend  a  course  of  Landor.    In  days  when 
the  rabble  has  to  be  wooed  with  flattery,  it  is  bracing 
to  the  spirit  to  find  one,  who,  liberal  as  he  called  him- 
self, inhabited  the  mountain  tops  of  life,  and,  never 
descending  among  the  wrangling  crowds,  beckons  us 
continually  aloft. 

FABLES  FOR  FABIANS. 
II. — The  Logic  of  Limpkins. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  gentle  idealist  who 
was  never  cross,  unless  thwarted.  He  lived  in 
Hammersmith,  where  his  family,  who  had  not  troubled 
to  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  had  resided  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  Having 
retired  on  a  small  Government  pension,  which  by 
weekly  letters  to  all  the  newspapers,  he  in  vain  strove 
lo  increase,  he  dedicated  himself  to  social  service  on  a 
diet  of  nuts  and  milk.  He  strenuously  tried  to  manage 
everybody's  business  but  his  own,  and  often  succeeded 
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in  making  his  neighbours  as  discontented  as  himself. 
Intellectually  he  was  rather  poor,  and  being  a  valetu- 
dinarian addicted  to  flannel  and  The  Eastminster 
Gazette,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  bad  health.  Having 
muddled  himself  with  academic  economics,  he  had 
caught  up  two  convenient  catchwords,  the  one  of  which 
■ras  that  "  The  Community  causes  the  profit,"  while 
the  other  was  that  "  Your  capital  is  my  income."  His 
name  was  Ethelbert  Limpkins,  and  his  nature  cor- 
responded. 

One  day  a  Capitalist  (who,  like  a  duke,  is  usually 
"  wicked  "),  having  worked  hard  all  his  life,  started 
a  new  and  flourishing  industry  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  employed  hundreds.  Ethelbert  was  very  angry, 
being  a  collectivist  of  others'  energy  and  money.  The 
astuteness  of  the  capitalist  also  offended  his  axiom  that 
a  hundred  fools  are  better  than  one  wise  man.  In 
vain  did  he  try  to  distract  himself  by  writing  to  the 
papers,  not  only  about  his  pension,  but  about  the  early 
birds  and  the  late  trains. 

He  threw  a  teacup  at  his  landlady,  who  had  ushered 
in  a  creditor  during  these  lucubrations;  and  he  even 
quarrelled  with  his  bosom  friend  the  collector  of  taxes. 
An  apostle  of  failure,  he  was  so  enraged  by  anyone 
else's  success,  that  he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown,  which  was  only  arrested  by  his  sudden  re- 
solve to  stand  for  the  Countv  Council.     This  pulled  him 
together,  for  it  opened  out  the  prospect  of  hearing  his 
Own  voice  for  hours  in  halls  hired  by  the  collectivists, 
who  found  a  tool  in  his  glib  sophistries.    His  zeal,  too, 
was  quickened  by  the  hecklers.      It  was  quite  useless 
for  him  to  protest  against  "  industrialism  "   and  to 
conjure  up  the  vision  of  a  sandal-shooned,  garden  city 
paradise,  where  beautiful  handwork,  designed  by  Bol- 
shevist distortionists  would  be  achieved  at  leisure,  and 
every   one   would   be   paid    by    doles,    whether  the} 
laboured  or  not.      The  cruel  Capitalist's  contented 
workmen  only  booed  "  'ow  about  that  penshun  "  and 
the  rest  of  it.      But  a  chosen  claque  of  independent 
democrats  had  been  bribed  into  support,  and  the  blunt 
Capitalist  was  no  match  for  the  secondhand  syllogisms 
of  the  inspired  Limpkins.     He  assured  the  gross  gain- 
winners  that  vested  interests  were  odious  ("  'ow  about 
vested    influence  "    was    the    interruption),    that  all 
capita!    should    be    nationalised,    municipalised  (and 
squandered),    or  he  harped   on  his  old   refrains  that 
the  community  makes  the  profit  and  that  somebody's 
income  should  be  everybody's  profit.      He  was  at  his 
best  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that    quantity  means 
quality,  when  an  unobserved  gentleman  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hall  rose  up  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  You  tell 
us,  as  an  educated  man,  that  the  community — which  is 
a  euphemism  for  you  and  me — makes  the  profit,  or  in 
other  words,  that  but  for  the  background  of  a  thing 
the  thing  would  not  exist.     Well  then,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question  :  Who  made  the  War?  "   "  The  Kaiser," 
was   Ethelbert's  witty   retort,   while   others  shouted 
"Lloyd  George,"  and  others  again  (for  the  word  fills  the 
mouth),  "  the  Capitalists."    Among  the  crowd  were 
some  staunch  Nonconformists  and  these,  too,  accord- 
ing to  taste  shouted  "  The  Church  of  England,"  or 
"  The  Pope  of  Rome."    "  By  no  means,"  answered 
our  ingenious  friend;  "arguing  on  your  own  lines,  it  was 
Luther  who  made  the  war."   When  the  hubbub  of  per- 
plexed indignation  had  subsided  and  cries  of  "  Ply  the 
gyme,"  had  died  down,  he  proceeded  to  explain.     "  If 
Luther  had  never  lived  there  would  have  been  no 
Protestantism    in    England.     If    there    had    been  no 
Protestantism  here  there  would  have  been  no  Act  of 
Settlement  providing   for  the   Protestant  succession. 
But  for  such  an  Act  our  Princess  Royal  would  never 
have  married  the  Kaiser's  father.    And  but  for  this,  the 
Kaiser  would  never  have  been  born.     So  you  see  that 
by  parity  of  your  own  reasoning,  right  or  wrong,  I 
h;ive  proved  my  point.     Moreover,  if  Puritanism  had 
not  broken  out —  "    Here  the  speaker's  voice  was 
drowned  by  all  sections  at  once,  and  he  sat  down  with 
an  irritating  smile.      But  Ethelbert  did  not  get  in, 
though  he  did  obtain  a  rise  in  pension  from  a  grateful 
Government  at  the  same  time  that  the  Capitalist  be- 
came a  peer. 

Moral  :  Idealists  are  not  infallible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GILBERT   AND  SULLIVAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Most  middle-aged  persons  have  had  to  turn 
many  intellectual  somersaults  since  the  days  when  ex- 
cellent parents  took  them  to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Operas.  They  have  often  lost  all  their  beliefs  and 
most  of  their  illusions,  both  in  politics  and  religion. 
They  have  lived  to  hear  much  cacophonous  music,  to 
see  preposterous  daubs  which  are  called  pictures,  and 
to  read  a  literature  which,  like  the  other  arts,  has  lost 
all  sense  of  form. 

They  have  now  for  a  moment  been  allowed  to  recover 
a  sense  of  joy  in  life  expressed  in  beauty  and  through 
the  marriage  of  true  minds.  The  writer  is  not  a 
professional  musician;  but  the  best  madrigals  of  Sulli- 
van remind  him  of  Dante's  lines  : 

"  Quale  allodetta  che  in  aere  si  spazia 
prima  cantando,  e  poi  tace  contenta 
dell'  ultima  dolcezza  che  la  sazia." 
The  music  is  often  inspired  by  those  Mediterranean 
airs  which  are  as  old  as  Mediterranean  civilisation 
itself,  but  throughout  it  is  worthy  of  the  words,  and 
that  is  paying  it  the  best  possible  compliment. 

Gilbert  has  never  been  appreciated  at  his  true  worth. 
Myers  used  to  say  that  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  and 
Gilbert  were  the  only  three  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  really  understood  metre,  and  anyone  who 
reads  Gilbert's  lyrics  at  all  carefully  will  at  once  see 
how  true  the  criticism  is.  He  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  Aristophanes  that  the  modern  world  has 
produced,  for  his  serious  work  is  as  good  as  his  comic. 
His  satire  is  as  profound  as  that  of  Aristophanes,  and 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  biting  but  for 
the  limitations  of  Victorian  convention,  which  fortu- 
nately did  not  trouble  Aristophanes.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, he  is  urbanely  rebellious  against  the  tyranny  of 
snobs,  politicians,  and  prudes.  The  first  stanza  of 
Pish  Tush's  song  in  '  The  Mikado  '  and  the  song  about 
fairy  law  in  '  Iolanthe  '  are  typical  of  Gilbert's  cease- 
less war  against  the  prudery  of  his  age.  Like  Vol- 
taire, he  used  the  rapier  of  ridicule  with  magnificent 
results;  and  he  had  in  style  the  further  advantage, 
which  is  apparent  through  all  his  work,  of  having  been 
a  lawyer. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  always  been  suspect  to 
the  prig  because  of  their  popularity  ;  for  the  prig  sel- 
dom remembers  that  the  best  poetry  and  music  have 
almost  always  excited  contemporary  applause,  even  if 
that  applause  has  not  always  been  discriminating  in 
regard  to  the  inferior  work  of  the  period. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.S.P.H. 

THE  ETCHINGS     OF     AUGUSTUS  JOHN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  . 

Sir, — Last  week  you  published  a  notice  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  artist's  works  at  the  Chenil  Gallery.  The 
subject  is  of  so  much  artistic  importance  that  I  send 
you  these  further  criticisms  from  a  slightly  different 
standpoint. 

The  127  etchings  shown  might  well  have  been  re- 
duced to  about  27,  and  still  have  included  all  that 
were  really  desirable ;  so  insignificant  and  unattractive 
— even  repulsive  in  some  cases — are  the  bulk  of  the 
prints.  The  unusually  frank  introduction  to  the  Cata- 
logue makes  it  clear  that  many  of  them  have  only  found 
a  place  upon  the  walls  on  account  of  their  extreme 
rarity,  and  in  order  to  give  the  exhibition  an  air  of 
completeness.  Others,  it  is  suggested,  cannot  glow 
with  their  full  charm  as  the  quality  of  the  impression 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  in  that  they  had  been 
pulled  from  plates  which  had  been  laid  on  one  side,  and 
somewhat  neglected,  and  needed  consequent  refurbish- 
ing ere  thev  could  be  reprinted. 

We  would,  in  fact,  hazard  a  guess  that  many  of 
them,  especially  the  later  plates,  have  been  printed  by 
a  professional  printer;  so  obviously  are  they,  so  to 
speak,  signed  with  a  certain  familiar  and  objectionable 
formal  retroussage,  which  leaves  a  patch  of  light — as 
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it  were  of  limelight — upon  the  central  features  of  the 
plate. 

If  this  is  correct,  we  are  faced  once  again — as  one 
always  is  at  the  Painter-Etchers'  Exhibition — with 
the  old  question  as  to  who  is  the  ideal  printer — the 
artist  himself,  or  the  professional  copper-plate  printer. 
For  our  part,  we  hold  emphatically  that  an  artist 
should  print  his  own  plates.  Reverting  for  a  moment 
to  the  rarities  of  this  Exhibition,  we  feel  that  of  many 
of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  if  nobody  else  but 
John  could  have  done  them,  certainly  nobody  else 
would  have  bothered  to  do  them. 

Many  of  them  are  quite  insignificant,  the  veriest 
experiments.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  these  plates 
should  be  exhibited  this  once,  and  recorded  in  such  a 
Catalogue  as  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Campbell  Dodg- 
son  will  shortly  publish,  and  even  if  you  will — be 
"  museumed  "  ;  but  only  as  a  foil  to  the  artist's  better 
works. 

Some  enthusiastic  private  collectors  may  even  ven- 
ture to  collect  them,  but  surely  only  as  rarities.  The 
collectors  of  beautifully  rare  prints,  and  of  beautiful, 
rare  prints,  are  not  always  the  same  persons.  That 
both  kinds  of  collectors  exist  is  evident  from  the  prints 
lent  to  the  Exhibition. 

Of  Mr.  John's  best  plates,  however,  one  may  speak 
with  enthusiasm,  for  they  include  several  notable* 
achievements. 

Such  etchings  as  '  Rambling  by  the  Lake  (5)  :  '  The 
Jewess  '  (9)  :  '  Ardor  '  (24)  :  '  Epstein  Looking  Down' 
(31)  :  '  Tete  Farouche  '  (32)  :  '  McEvoy  '  (34)  :  '  Old 
Scott  '  (44)  indicate  the  artist's  great  ability,  and 
though  not  perhaps  as  entirely  successful  and  as  in- 
dicative of  his  real  genius  as  some  of  his  finest  paint- 
ings or  drawings,  they  yet  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  contemporary  rubbish  that  is  being  published 
under  the  head  of  Original  Etchings. 

Be  it  remembered  that  nearly  all  Mr.  John's  etchings 
are  figure-subjects,  and  that  etchers  of  figure-subjects 
are  extremely  rare  at  present  in  Great  Britain.  If 
Mr.  John's  prints  have  not  the  sheer  genius  of  Muir- 
head  Bone's  early  portrait  dry-points,  or  of  Zorn's 
amazing  etched  portraits,  or  of  Legros's  famous  figure 
subjects,  their  appeal  is  still  peculiar  and  individual. 

In  saying  that  we  have  merely  been  voicing  our 
opinion  of  ten  years  ago,  for  all  these  plates,  save  one, 
were  produced  before  1909,  we  believe,  and  it  was  after 
seeing  these  and  other  plates  of  Mr.  John's  then,  that 
we  made  up  our  mind  that  his  reputation  as  an  etcher 
would  rest  largely  upon  these,  if  any.  In  nearly  all 
his  plates,  even  his  best,  may  be  seen  the  stronglv 
pervasive  influence  of  Rembrandt,  not  only  in  their 
execution,  but  in  their  composition.  One  of  them  is 
indeed  entitled  '  From  a  pen  drawing  by  Rembrandt.' 

At  times,  too,  they  recall  the  etchings  of  Josef 
Israels,  possibly  because  his  prints  also  recall  the 
greatest  of  all  Master-Etchers. 

Of  the  plates  now  seen  for  the  first  time  we  liked 
best  :  '  Girl's  Head  F.'  (12)  :  '  Girl's  Head  C  (8)  :  and 
'  Rambling  by  the  Lake  '  (5).  But  exceot  perhaqs  bv 
the  second  one,  his  reputation  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  enhanced,  and  one  is  still  inclined  to  prefe.' 
the  earlier  plates,  and  technique. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

T.S. 

PAPAL  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  your  editorial  note  this  week, 
will  you  permit  me  to  sav  it  is  true  "  the  Protestant 
sects  are  purely  British  "  in  origin.  However,  it 
cannot  be  said  they  are  so  in  activities.  Anyone  who 
is  aware  of  the  proselytizing  actions  of  American 
Methodism  in  Rome;  or  of  the  bitter  pre-war  agitation 
by  Baptists  and  others  against  Colonial  Belgium;  or 
of  the  fad  thai  Elizabeth  no  sooner  was  firmly  sealed 
Oil  her  throne  than  she  and  her  new  Church  were  help- 
ing French  Huguenot  attempts  to  upset  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  own  country;  or  of  modern  Anglican- 
Greek  intrigues  l<>  get  the  Hagia  Sophia;  or  ol 
Protestant  proselytizing  in  F  ranee,  etc.,  etc.  —will 
know  that  I'rotestanl  sects  meddle  in  any  and  every 
place  they  can.     Moreover,  I  mentioned  Masonry  and 


Islam.  By  the  way,  "  Civis,"  in  your  last  number 
but  one,  did  not  himself  (in  advocating  repeal  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  in  Ireland)  "  draw  the  logical  con- 
clusion." Even  were  the  Irish  put  again  under  Penal 
Laws,  they  would  still  exist  and  be  troublesome.  The 
"  logical  conclusion  "  would  be  :  to  massacre  them 
out  of  the  way.  This  policy — initiated  by  Cromwell — 
could  be  much  more  efficiently  carried  out  now  we 
have  aeroplanes,  tanks,  Lewis  guns,  etc.  Facilis 
descensus  Ave  mi  !  !  ! 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  W.  Poyntkr. 

106,  Gillespie  Road,  Highbury, 
November  22nd,  1919. 

ROME  AND  BRUSSELS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  In  reference  to  letter  (page  486)  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is,  and  has  always  been  intolerant, 
and  never  ceased  political  intrigues  to  bring  back 
heretics  to  the  fold — Guy  Fawkes  passim.  The  aver- 
age Roman  Catholic  reserves  an  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  but  no  one  can  suggest  that  our  political  activi- 
ties are  affected  by  an  allegiance  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  nor  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
average  Protestant  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Now  we  all  desire  a  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  Great  Britain  cordially  invites 
Ireland  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  help  to  govern 
the  Empire  on  absolutely  equal  terms — can  it  be  said 
that  the  Vatican  is  giving  us  any  assistance  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  best  for  the  Empire  and  essential  for 
Ireland's  welfare? 

Most  people  will  agree  with  you  that  the  services 
and  sacrifice  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  should  re- 
ceive public  recognition  in  this  country  :  say,  when 
William  Too  is  here.  Your  correspondent  suggests  as 
an  excuse  for  not  doing  so,  that  thousands  of  pounds 
will  have  to  be  borrowed  to  "  entertain  "  William  II. 
on  his  trial.  A  Black  Maria  and  Old  Bailey  fare  are 
as  much  as  the  arch  criminal  deserves ;  if  he  requires 
more,  let  him  pay  for  it;  he  is  well  able  to  do  so,  now 
living  in  luxury,  while  many  of  his  innocent  victims 
are  half  ruined. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

A.W.D. 

MR.   WADE  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  but  natural  that,  having  felt  the  claws 
of  the  British  lion,  I  have  no  rabid  desire  to  indulge 
in  the  traditional  American  diversion  of  "  twisting  his 
tail."  By  "  feeling  the  claws  "  I  refer  to  the  choice 
anathemas  that  scores  of  my  British  cousins  heaped 
upon  my  devoted  head,  not  forgetting  to  voice  their 
sovereign  contempt,  also,  for  our  national  institutions, 
type  of  culture,  and  commercial  standards. 

This  whirlwind  of  abuse  was  ostensibly  for  the 
amiable  purpose  of  controverting  my  statement  that 
fundamentally  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  love 
lost  between  England  and  the  United  States.  I  may 
not  have  the  right  "  squint  "  on  their  logic,  but  fail 
to  see  where  bitter  denunciation  and  barbed  sarcasm 
connote  profound  love  and  esteem.  In  fact,  they  argued 
themselves  out  of  court,  proving  by  words  out  of  their 
own  mouths  the  truth  of  my  contention. 

However,  I  am  not  fishing  for  additional  expressions 
of  British  regard  of  the  stamp  of  those  showered  with 
such  unstinted  generosity  by  my  over-seas  cousins, 
and  am  writing  simply  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber roth  under  the  caption  "  Alliance  With  The 
British.  "     It  follows  : 

"  A  mericans  and  English  do  not  like  each  other. 

There  are  antagonisms  which  prevail  in  both  countries. 
The  American  does  not  find  the  Englishman  an  easy 
person  to  get  along  with.  Tiic  Englishman  does  not 
care  for  the  American.  Both  nationalities  £C\  along 
better  if  thev  are  not  in  contact,  hut  both  have  interests 
which  would  be  promoted  by  an  alliance,  and  such 
interests  govern." 

Remember,  this  from  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
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widely  circulated  newspapers  in  America,  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

[,  myself,  deplore  the  existence  of  this  mutual  dis- 
like, but  why  "  whip  the  devil  round  a  stump  "  and 
by  cuttle-fish  tactics  attempt  to  disguise  a  basic  fact  ? 
1  believe  that  much  of  the  antagonism  of  the  average 
Englishman  to  Americans  has  been  created  through 
their  contact  with  and  knowledge  of  some  of  our 
expatriates — such  as  the  Astors.  The  ape  in  them 
seems  to  have  defied  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  the 
contempt  an  Englishman  feels  for  their  vulgar  and 
sycophantic  scramble  for  tawdry  titles  is  shared  by 
every  American  with  red  blood  in  his  veins. 

But  these  ludicrous  and  disgusting  specimens  who 
have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  real  American — hating  sham 
and  pretence,  playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules, 
proud  of  his  institutions  and  sensitive  to  any  wound 
inflicted  on  the  national  honour. 

We  are  not,  as  one  of  my  Canadian  correspondents 
asserts,  a  "  nation  of  vulgar  braggarts."  America's 
sword  has  always  been  drawn  in  defence  of  splendid 
ideals,  and  the  part  we  played  in  the  recent  world  war, 
inspired  by  altruistic  motives,  has  written  the  fairest 
page  in  history. 

W  hat  England  needs  is  a  campaign  of  education, 
enlightening  her  people  on  matters  regarding  America 
and  American  characteristics  concerning  which  thev 
are  evidently  very  much  in  the  dark.  When  they  come 
to  know  us  better — to  put  their  finger  on  our  wrist  and 
feel  our  pulse  beat — they  will  find  that  their  assump- 
tion of  superiority  is  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

They  will  also  find  that  a  country  that  boasts  of 
Whitman,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Whittier, 
Bryant,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Sidney  Lanier,  has  a 
virile  and  elegant  literature.  The-'  will  also  awaken 
to  the  fact,  upon  closer  acquaintance  with  us,  that  the 
standard  of  our  culture  rescues  us  from  the  aspersion 
of  my  Canadian  friend  that  we  are  a  "  nation  of  vulgar 
braggarts." 

And  The  Saturday  Review,  with  its  wide  circula- 
tion and  potent  influence,  can  do  much  toward  remov- 
ing this  bitterness  by  becoming  an  apostle  of  enlight- 
enment— devoting  more  space  to  expositions  of 
America  as  she  really  is,  and  not  the  America  that 
Englishmen  judge  her  to  be  by  the  grotesque  antics  of 
expatriated  snobs  and  social  climbers  trying  to  bur- 
glarize their  way  into  the  British  aristocracy. 

Respectfullv, 

Chicago,  Edward  I.  Wade. 

5805,  South  Michigan  Ave. 

|"The  Astors  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  title,  a  fact 
which  might  mitigate  the  strength  of  Mr.  Wade's 
abuse. — Ed.  .S./?.] 

HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  writer  of  the  entertaining  article  on  'The 
Natural  History  of  South  Africa  '  (22nd  November), 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  "  a  leopard  at  bav 
in  thorny  scrub  "  can  have  been  photographed.  I 
remember  reading  some  years  since  a  book  which 
recorded  the  photographing  of  lions  at  night.  I  think 
the  camera  was  set  to  work  with  a  flash-light,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  animal,  and  stopped  it  for 
a  moment.  An  operator  hampered  by  a  camera  would 
thus  not  be  needed  to  risk  at  close  quarters  a  ferocious 
assault,  though,  if  I  remember  right,  he  was  some- 
where about  the  place. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Naturalist. 

THE    POETRY   OF    THOMAS  HARDY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — We  expect  in  The  Saturday  Review  a  robust 
criticism  of  life  and  literature,    and    are  therefore 
greatly  surprised  by  the  flabby  sentimentalitv  of  the 
?irtirle  on  Thomas  Hardy's  poetry  on  November  15th. 

The  critic  cannot  deny  the  power  of  the  works  he  is 
criticising,  but  he  ignores  its  impressive  beauty,  the 
author's  mastery  of  varied  metre,  for  Hardy  is  never, 


like  so  many  fervent  passionate  poets,  mastered  by 
words;  words  are  to  him  always  servants  used  to 
express  his  meaning. 

In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hardy  is 
pessimistic,  but  there  is  no  note  of  despair,  for  to  him 
the  struggle  is  always  worth  while,  life  is  always  great 
and  important.  To  a  healthy  youth  wishing  to  play 
a  manly  part  in  life  there  must  be  something  bracing 
and  encouraging  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
much  more  than  in  the  works  of  the  cheery  optimist, 
who  ignores  or  belittles  life's  difficulties  and  struggles. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Austen  H.  Johnson. 

The  Union  Society,  Cambridge. 

THE    LAW    IN    A  NOVEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reviewing  my  novel,  '  The  Shrieking  Pit,' 
in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst. ,  your  reviewer  makes 
the  statement  that  "  no  more  ridiculous  trial  scene 
than  that  which  the  author  has  placed  at  the  Norwich 
Assize  Court  has  ever  been  perpetrated,  even  in  the 
realms  of  melodrama." 

In  order  that  your  readers  may  have  the  opportunitv 
of  judging  between  your  reviewer  and  myself,  will  you 
permit  me  to  say  in  reply  that  the  trial  scene  in  the 
novel  is  based  on  my  own  notes  of  an  Old  Bailey  case 
in  which  the  defence  of  epilepticus  juror  was  pleaded, 
and  in  its  procedure  is  almost  a  replica  of  the  actual 
proceedings  ?  Furthermore,  the  trial  scene  and  the 
legal  portions  of  the  book  were  read  in  proof  and  con- 
firmed as  accurate  by  the  solicitor  for  the  defence  in 
the  real  case,  and  by  another  legal  friend. 

Yours  truly, 

United  Cables  Service,  Arthur  J.  Rees. 

The  Times  Office. 

"  NECESSARY  AS  TONICS." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  find  this  sentence  in  your  current  number  : — 
"  In  the  damp  heavy  climate  of  the  British  Isles 

beer  and  spirits  are  necessary  as  tonics  "  !  (The 

italics  are  mine.) 
Such,  of  course,  was  the  view  entertained  in  early- 
Victorian  and  pre-Victorian  times,  but  since  Rip  Van 
Winkle  began  his  slumbers  this  theory  has  been 
blown  to  smithereens.  Science — represented,  amongst 
other  things,  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board's  Commit- 
tee of  medical  experts — and  experience — represented, 
amongst  other  things,  by  the  20  per  cent,  bonus  given 
to  abstainers  by  Life  Assurance  Offices — supported  by 
the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  some  millions  of  men 
who  have  made  the  experiment  in  their  own  persons, 
have  given  its  quietus  to  this  antiquated  delusion, 
which,  like  all  pleasant  delusions,  dies  hard. 

Alcohol  is,  essentiallv,  a  narcotic  and  depressant, 
masquerading,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  use,  as 
a  stimulant  and  a  tonic.  "  And  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise." 

Yours  faithfully, 
15,  Wynne  Road,  S.W.9.  Frank  Adkins. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  INCOME  TAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Everyone  must  sympathise  with  the  clergy  of 
England  who  have  to  pay  very  heavy  income  tax  be- 
cause their  income  is  over  ^2,500.  May  I  suggest 
a  simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
tax?  I  suggest  this  because  I  think  I  have  read  of 
one  clergyman  with  a  very  large  income  who  said  that 
after  paving  income  tax  and  other  outgoings  he  had 
only  ^500  a  year  for  himself.  So  I  think  my  sugges- 
tion, if  carried  out,  would  harm  no  one. 

Let  every  clergyman  with  ^2,500  a  year  of  income 
or  more  divide  it  into  increments  of  £500  each.  Then 
let  him  keep  one  for  himself,  and  give  the  other  four, 
or  more,  portions  of  £  500  a  vear  to  poor  brother  clergy- 
men. In  this  way  no  clergyman  would  pay  more  than 
2s.  id.  in  the  pound  income  tax,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  Church  would  be  increased  very  greatly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable 
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REVIEWS 

THE  OLD  PRUSSIAN  WOLF. 

My  Memoirs.    By  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.    2  vols. 
Huist  &  Blackett.    28s.  net. 

JN  reading-  this  revelation  of  a  Prussian  Junker's 
soul  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  late  Grand 
Admiral  is  in  his  seventieth  year.  Not  otherwise  is  it 
possible  to  understand  the  innocence  with  which  a  man 
who  has  once  occupied  such  a  position  gives  away  him- 
self, his  countrymen,  and  his  cause.  Now  that  Ger- 
many is  beaten,  the  obvious  cue  to  her  naval  and  mili- 
tary leaders  is  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to  deplore  the 
incidents  and  methods  of  the  war.  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz does  not  admit  that  the  German  army  was  beaten  ; 
Jutland  was  a  victory  for  the  German  fleet;  and  the 
only  note  of  regret  that  is  to  be  found  in  these  two 
volumes  is  a  bitter  lament  that  the  Germans  were  not 
more  so,  that  is,  that  more  merchantmen  and  neutral 
vessels  were  not  torpedoed,  and  that  more  people  were 
not  killed  by  aircraft,  gas,  and  liquid  fire.  The  Ad- 
miral does,  indeed,  condemn  the  bombing  of  Scar- 
borough and  Yarmouth ;  but  only  because  so  few 
people  were  killed  that  it  wasn't  worth  the  cost;  Lon- 
don is  the  place  on  which  the  war  from  the  air  should 
have  concentrated  :  London  should  have  been  laid  in 
ruins,  or  set  on  fire.  London  is,  of  course,  not  a 
military  centre,  or  a  fortified  town,  any  more  than 
Scarborough  or  Lowestoft ;  but  it  is  a  closely  packed 
mass  of  human  beings.  Von  Tirpitz  is  perfectly 
aware  of  this.  Indeed,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
in  191 5,  his  son  became  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England, 
and  before  these  volumes  appeared  had  been  restored 
to  his  father,  after  the  kindest  treatment,  and,  we 
believe,  in  perfect  health.  Unless,  as  we  said  above, 
we  keep  on  recalling  the  age  of  this  fierce  old  sea-wolf 
(his  son's  name  is  Wolf),  it  is  difficult  to  treat  these 
volumes  with  respect.  The  most  amazing  ignorance 
of  England  and  the  inside  of  English  politics  is  dis- 
covered on  every  page.  We  have  the  old  fable  of  "the 
encirclement  "  policy,  that  Machiavellian  scheme 
attributed  to  King  Edward;  and  all  the  old  clicMs 
about  puritanical,  hypocritical  England,  cold  calcu- 
lating Sir  Edward  Grey,  pushing  Germany  and 
Europe  into  Armageddon  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
commercial  expansion  of  Germany.  This  sort  of  stuff 
is  pardonable  in  a  journalist  writing  for  the  excitable 
and  hasty  readers  of  Berlin  or  Frankfort.  But  in  a 
man  of  von  Tirpitz's  position,  writing  for  the  next 
generation,  and  perhaps  for  posterity,  it  is  pitiable.  Is 
it  ignorance?  or  design?  We  think  the  latter,  for  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  von  Tirpitz  was  unaware  of  the 
total  indifference  of  the  British  masses  to  foreign 
policy,  of  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  of  our  rage  against  Lord  Roberts  for  bid- 
ding us  prepare.  Nor  can  he  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  German 
commercialism,  we  had  allowed  the  Germans  to 
possess  all  or  most  of  the  plums  of  South  Africa,  lo 
ensconce  themselves  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  Lon- 
don, and  even  to  gain  a  footing  in  Australia  and 
Canada.  This  book  may  have  been  written  with  de- 
sign, of  malice  aforethought,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  it  is  not  senile,  but  cunning,  though  ludicrous. 
We  may  laugh  at  the  Grand  Admiral's  heroics,  and 
his  lies,  and  his  ferocity.  But,  depend  upon  it,  these 
Memoirs  are  one  of  the  books  which  will  be  cherished 
as  a  national  possession  by  German  posteritv.  "  Mv 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  has  always  been  a  maxim 
that  has  gained  for  its  professors  the  crown  of 
patriotism,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  profits  of 
the  forum. 

It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the  Grand 
Admiral's  Memoirs  as  the  ravines  of  sehilitv.  Thev 
represent  the  hard,  unchangeable  soul  of  the  Prussian 
Junker,  a  class  of  which  von  Tirpitz  is  thoroughly 
representative.  And,  furthor,  it  is  only  fair  to  sav 
that  his  naval  policy  was  right.  We  are  not  referring 
to  his  technical  chapters  on  the  building  of  war-ships, 
which  we  are  not  competent    to    criticise.     But  the 


Admiral  insisted  on  three  points  :  1.  That  the  German 
Army  should  march  north  and  seize  the  coast  and 
Calais.  2.  That  the  Grand  Fleet  should  come  out  and 
give  battle  to  the  English.  3.  That  the  unrestricted 
submarine  war  should  have  begun,  if  at  all,  in  1916, 
not  in  1917.  On  all  these  points  we  think  he  was  right. 
If  the  German  armies,  instead  of  trying  to  take  Paris 
by  a  lightning  stroke,  had  gone  for  the  coast  and  taken 
Calais,  they  could  have  made  it  very  awkward  for  us. 
If  the  German  Grand  Fleet,  instead  of  being  bottled 
up  for  three  years,  had  come  out  and  forced  Lord 
Jellicoe  to  a  great  battle,  though  the  Germans  must 
have  been  beaten,  still  they  would  have  inflicted  great 
damage  on  our  fleet,  a  clear  gain  from  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz's  point  of  view.  If  the  unlimited  submarine 
war  was  to  be  risked  at  all,  it  was  obviously  better  to 
strike  in  1916  than  in  19 17,  when  we  were  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  All  these  arguments  von  Tirpitz 
urged  upon  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Staffs,  but  in  vain.  The  old 
sea-wolf  thought  you  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep 
as  for  a  lamb,  but  he  found  the  others  in  the  "  willing 
to  wound  but  yet  afraid  to  strike  "  mood.  His 
contempt  for  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  unbounded,  and 
expressed  in  unrestrained  terms.  His  desire  to  shelve 
the  Kaiser,  to  get  him  "  to  go  sick,"  arose  as  early  as 

Two  admissions  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  does  make.  He 
admits  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  offer  peace  in  July, 
1914,  and  he  admits  that  Germany  was  wrong  in  re- 
fusing the  offer.  But  this  he  says,  not  because  he 
loves  the  truth,  but  because  he  hates  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg. Hindenburg  and  Tirpitz  are  the  generation  of 
Prussian  Junkers  that  is  passing  swiftly  awav. 
Whether  their  ideas  will  die  with  them,  or  be  revived 
by  younger  men  like  Ludendorff,  is  an  interesting 
speculation. 

TREBLING  PRODUCTION. 

A  Piece-rate  System  and  Notes  on  Belting :  Two 
Papers  on  Scientific  Management.  By  Frederick 
W.  Taylor.    Routledge.    5s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  combination  of  two 
papers  by  the  celebrated  American  efficiency  engi- 
neer together  with  an  account  of  his  life.  Its  interest  to 
the  general  reader  consists  in  Mr.  Taylor's  description 
of  a  scientific  piece-rate  system  which  runs  to  fifty-two 
pages.  It  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  public 
at  the  present  moment.  It  is  more  concise  and  clearer 
than  his  two  classical  volumes  '  The  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management '  and  '  Shop  Management.' 

If  we  compare  the  British  and  American  industries 
we  find  an  extraordinary  difference  between  the  two. 
In  the  first  place  production  per  man  is  on  an  average 
about  three  times  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  it  is 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
hold  of  the  Trade  Unions  on  the  American  workers  is 
comparatively  weak,  and  they  do  not  exercise  the  fatal, 
the  numbing,  influence  from  which  English  industries 
suffer.  The  reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that 
labour  is  paid  chiefly  by  time  in  England  and  chiefly  by 
the  piece  in  America.  This  system,  which  rewards 
efficiency  and  penalises  slackness,  has  been  developed 
to  the  highest  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  disciples.  Mr. 
Tavlor  was  by  his  methods  able  to  double  and  treble 
production  and  to  reduce  very  erreatly  the  cost  of 
manufactured  goods.  Consequently  his  system  is  con- 
quering the  industrial  world,  and  England  can  learn 
much  from  his  methods. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  readers 
of  this  review  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  present 
book  :  — 

"  The  system  by  which  the  writer  proposes  manag- 
ing the  men  consists  in  paving  men  and  not  positions 
.  every  endeavour  is  made  to  stimulate  each 
man's  personal  ambition.  This  involves  keeping 
systematic  and  careful  records  of  the  performance 
of  each  man  as  to  his  punctuality,  integrity,  attend- 
ance, rapiditv,  skill  and  accuracy  and  a  readjustment 
from  time  to  time  of  the  wages  paid  him  in  accord- 
ance" with  this  record. 
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"  The  means  which  the  writer  has  found  to  be  by 
far  the  most  effective  in  obtaining-  the  maximum  out- 
put of  a  shop  is  the  differential  rate  system  of  piece- 
work. This  consists  briefly  in  paying  a  higher  rate 
per  piece,  or  per  unit,  or  per  job,  if  the  work  is  done 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  imperfec- 
tions, than  is  paid  if  the  work  takes  a  longer  time 
or  is  imperfectly  done." 

The  effect  of  paying  men  according  to  their  efficiency 
is  an  invaluable  stimulus  not  only  to  the  workers  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  employers  : 

"  In  place  of  the  indolence  and  indifference  which 
characterise  the  workmen  of  many  day-work  estab- 
lishments, and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  their 
employers,  both  sides  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that 
with  the  differential  rate  it  is  their  common  interest 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  to  devote 
every  energy  to  turning  out  daily  the  largest  possible 
output." 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  English  Trade  Union  system 
of  payment  by  time  Mr.  Taylor  states  : — 

"The  effect  of  this  system  is  distinctly  demonlis- 
ing  and  levelling.  The  necessity  for  the  Isbour 
Union  disappears  when  men  are  paid  and  not  posi- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  men  recognise  that  they  have 
free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  proper  ambition 
they  have  no  use  for  the  Labour  Union.  When  men 
throughout  an  establishment  are  paid  according  to 
their  individual  worth,  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest 
of  those  receiving  high  pay  to  join  a  Union  with  the 
cheap  men. " 

The  essay  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  Taylor  System  of  Scientific 
Management  with  which  all  should  be  acquainted  who 
have  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  at  heart. 

MEN  OF  LATITUDE. 

Broad  Church  Theology.     By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
D.D.    Robert  Scott.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  not  a  slashing  exposure  of  English  eccles- 
iastical Liberalism,  which  seems  to  be  about  to 
take  the  plunge  and  strike  out  with  Harnack  and  the 
Germans,  or  with  Reville  and  Loisv  in  France,  towards 
the  shores  of  pure  naturalism.  The  book  is  rather  a 
philosophic  handling  of  certain  foundation  themes,  such 
as  the  Personality  of  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion. Dr.  Simpson  deals  first  with  the  question  whether 
the  Deity  can  be  known  at  all.  Next  he  confronts  the 
democratic  Immanentism  or  semi-pantheism  which 
denies  transcendental  personality  to  God.  He  quotes 
Dr.  Martineau,  who  says,  "  The  modern  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  personality  of  God  appear  to  me  not  les:-> 
intellectually  weak  than  they  are  morally  deplorable 
— for  there  can  be  no  moral  evil  if  all  facts  are  equally 
divine.  As  against  Unitarianism,  however,  Dr. 
Simpson  shows  that  a  lonely  Monad  could  possess  no 
internal  ethical  relations,  so  that  Unitarians  only  con- 
ceive of  God  as  manifested,  not  as  existing  "  before  all 
worlds."  But  what  kind  of  manifestation?  Dean 
Rashdall  and  others  expound  a  Sabellian  Deity,  mani- 
festing Itself  under  three  impersonations,  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.  For  the  purpose  of  the  second  impersona- 
tion, a  Jew  named  Jesus  was  made  use  of,  and  placer! 
in  a  "  unique  "  relation  to  God.  A  Trinity  of  appear- 
ances or  modes  is  substituted  for  one  of  eternal  reali- 
ties. Hence,  there  was  no  real  Incarnation,  merely  an 
indwelling.  We  are  all  sons  of  God,  potential  Christs, 
but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  especially  so.  "  For  us," 
writes  a  college  tutor  of  this  school,  "  Jesus  is  God  "; 
not  however  metaphysically  "  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father."  "  But,"  remarks  Dr.  Simpson,  "  if  the 


Syrian  Christ  is  only  human,  is  it  not  conceivable  that 
He  may  become  superseded?  "  It  has  been  argued 
that  "  the  glory  which  I  had  w  ith  Thee  before  the 
world  was,"  need  not  imply  pre-existence.  Perhaps, 
too,  He  did  not  use  the  words. 

St.  Paul  appeals  to  Christ's  pre-existence  and  sur- 
render of  His  heavenly  throne  as  a  motive  for  humility, 
whereas  Liberal  divines  rely  rather  on  His  refusal  of 
earthly  dignity.  He  refused  it,  however,  as  Dr.  Simp- 
son points  out,  not  because  it  was  too  good  for  Him, 
but  because  it  was  not  good  enough.  His  claim  was 
ever  a  stupendous  one.       Dr.   Simpson  grants  that, 

regarded  simply  as  a  man,  Jesus  is  an  example  of 
humility."  Should  not  the  word  be  "meekness"? 
Humility,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  is  a  just  appreciation 
ol  one's  own  merits  being  small,  i.e.,  a  sincere  de- 
preciation of  them.  But  Christ  never  depreciated  Him- 
self. It  is  surely  quite  wrong  to  say  that  He  "  was 
a  very  humble-minded  man,  Who  regarded  all  other 
persons  as  being,  to  say  the  least,  His  equals."  Dr. 
Simpson  seems  also  to  capitulate  to  Kenotic  theories 
when  he  remarks  that  "  Christ,  having  no  idea  of  His 
pre-existence  during  His  early  years,  gradually  came 
to  realise  the  fact."  All  Catholic  theology  postulates 
a  double  consciousness  in  Incarnate  Godhead,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  one  by  the  other  is  a  mysterious 
subject. 

Broad  Churchmen  may  be  divided  into  two  schools, 
the  old  Liberal-Protestant  and  the  new  Modernist.  The 
former  thinks  of  the  structure  of  historic  Christianity 
as  fiction  founded  upon  fact — if  only  the  fact  can  be 
sifted  out.  The  latter  holds  it  to  be  fact  founded  upon 
fiction.  It  is  willing  to  jettison  the  New  Testament,  if 
it  may  keep  the  progressively  developing  Christian 
brotherhood — the  real  Catholic  Church  is  humanity. 
Liberal-Protestantism  clings  to  the  record,  or  at  least 
to  the  Gospel  behind  the  Gospels,  looking  very  doubt- 
fully on  subsequent  developments,  even  Pauline  and 
Johannine.  Unfortunately  recent  scholarship  declares 
that  the  most  primitive  Christ  to  be  traced  in  the  ear- 
liest record,  was  no  quiet  Moralist,  but  an  awful 
Figure,  clothed  in  miracle  and  apocalvpse.  The 
Church,  again,  was  no  voluntary  association  of  men 
who  happened  to  believe  the  same  thing,  but  appears 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  as  a  supernatural  Monarchy, 
demanding  allegiance  to  a  king.  Theological  Liber- 
alism, in  fact,  is  in  rather  a  bad  way  at  present.  Its 
influence  lies  in  the  appeal  for  liberty  of  prophesving 
unhampered  by  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  definitions. 
The  student,  be  he  priest  or  layman,  must  not  be  bound 
to  pass  his  curve  through  pre-conceived  points.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ratio  existendi  of  every  society  im- 
plies limitation  of  freedom.  The  Church,  whatever 
latitude  it  allows,  must  have  some  fixed  principles.  The 
question  is  whether  religion  is  the  guarding  of  a  de- 
posit of  faith  or  an  adventure  of  discovery.  Can  we 
reconcile  these  opposing  ideals  by  saying  that  it  is 
always  an  appropriation  ? 

A   MEDICAL  TORSO. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley.     By  Stephen  Paget.  Constable. 
2 is.  net. 

"TTTE  are  not  single  animals,"  said  Sir  Victor 
VV  Horsley  in  a  Cavendish  Lecture  once,  "  we  are 
really  two  individuals  joined  together  in  the  middle 
line."  Horsley  was  at  least  three  individuals  pieced 
together  anyhow ;  whichever  was  in  charge  of  the  ego 
at  the  moment  seems  to  have  anaethetised  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  other  two.  Unfortunately  the  wrong 
Horsley  too  often  took  charge. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  was  by  common  consent  one  of 
the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  day  in  Europe,    but  he 
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entirely  ruined  his  practice ;  towards  the  end  the 
general  practitioners  who  feed  Harley  Street  hardly 
liked  to  send  him  any  patients  because  patients  them- 
selves refused  to  go  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  advertise 
himself  by  associating  with  every  extreme  political 
movement  as  more  extremist  even  than  those  who  ran 
it.  The  patients  were  foolish  who  distrusted  Horsley's 
medical  judgment  because  his  political  judgment  was 
askew;  but  notoriety  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
doctor.  Reading  abstruse  papers  to  learned  societies 
is  the  only  recognised  form  of  advertisement,  but  un- 
luckily the  learned  are  seldom  ill,  and  when  they  are 
they  have  no  money.  A  more  effective  way  of  making 
oneself  known  is  to  operate  on  royalty  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately princes  are  few  in  these  republican  days,  and 
surgeons  are  many. 

But  the  idea  that  Horsley  advertised  was  unjust ;  no 
man  had  less  need  to.  He  is  the  unhappy  example  of 
the  proverbial  shoemaker  who  could  not  stick  to  his 
last.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  medicine  and  the 
surgery  of  the  brain  and  spine,  there  is  no  saying  what 
he  might  not  have  done.  His  investigations  were 
brilliant,  at  a  time  when  mental  medicine  was  in  its 
infancy  ;  in  that  sphere  at  least  none  could  approach 
him.  Probably  nobody  has  ever  had  a  keener  intui- 
tion or  a  sounder  judgment  in  that  great  department  of 
work  than  Horsley  ;  by  thirty-five  his  reputation  was 
assured.  'By  forty  it  was  at  its  height.  Bv  fifty-five 
it  was  crumbling. 

Always,  even  in  the  period  of  his  best  and  most 
original  research  work,  however,  there  is  just  the  sus- 
picion of  haste  and  stress.  His  medical  mind  was 
engrossed  in  his  work,  but  that  other  Horsley  was 
beginning  to  assert  himself.  And  the  other  Horsley 
•  was  a  fanatic. 

Horsley  may  possibly  have  been  right  in  his  general 
views.  A  drop  of  alcohol  may  conceivably  be  a  deadly 
poison,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  deadly  sin,  a  Conservative 
may  be  a  ridiculous  anachronism  in  an  otherwise  per- 
fect civilisation,  and  an  opponent  of  woman  suffrage  a 
soulless  reactionary  only  fit  for  the  stake.  (In  that 
case  the  Saturday  Review  should  certainly  be  sup- 
pressed, and  its  Editor  subjected  to  slow  torture.)  But 
the  world  at  large  is  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Hors- 
ley, and  the  best  way  to  convert  it  is  not  to  bully  it 
but  to  persuade  it.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Pussyfoot  is 
more  astute  than  Horsley. 

From  the  time  that  Horsley  allowed  his  sound  medi- 
cal judgment  to  be  overwhelmed  by  his  unsound  social 
combativeness  his  usefulness  was  at  an  end.  His 
political  career  was  a  ghastly  failure.  A  constituency 
adopted  him  as  a  candidate,  but  he  shocked  the  moder- 
ate Liberals,  and  was  given  his  conge  long  before  an 
election  was  in  sight.  Rejected  by  his  own  party,  he 
became  a  popular  figure  at  Brotherhood  meetings.  His 
biographer,  who  cannot  conceal  his  contempt  for  these 
proceedings,  reproduces  two  or  three  pages  of  Hors- 
ley's notes  for  his  Sunday  afternoon  addresses.  One 
has  seldom  seen  so  startling  a  contrast  as  that  between 
the  scientific  precision  of  his  investigations  into  cerebral 
phenomena  twenty  years  before,  and  his  sloppy — there 
is  no  other  word  for  it — thinking  on  social  questions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  a  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  workings  of  the  brain  was  so  acute  and 
masterful  should  put  his  own  brain  to  such  miserable 
functions.  A  philosopher  investigating  the  question  of 
the  intellectual  purpose  in  life  might  well  use  Horsley 
to  point  the  moral  that  a  magnificent  instrument  of 
power  may  be  diverted  by  the  misjudgment  of  its  owner 
to  unworthy  ends. 

Mr.  Paget,  indeed,  makes  the  best  excuse  he  can, 
as  in  duty  bound,  bv  saying  that  Horsley's  politics  did 
not  interfere  with  his  medical  work,  because  his  medi- 
cal work  was  done  before  he  entered  politics.  It  will 
not  df).  There  is  the  damning  admission  that  the  prac- 
tice fell  off  in  consequence  of  politics,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  Horsley's  work  was  not  done,  but 
that  other  men,  who  stuck  to  medicine  and  avoided 
politics,  had  to  step  into  his  shoes  as  consultant;  and 
on  the  side  of  research,  Mr.  Paget  cannot  possibly 
mean  to  suggest  that  Horslev  was  no  longer  capable  of 
independent  laboratory  work  at  forty-five.  Had  he 
given  his  spare  hours  to  science  instead  of  wasting 


them  on  the  suffrage  agitation,  Horsley's  acumen 
might  have  added  enormously  to  our  still  far  from 
complete  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  as 
it  is,  we  can  only  lament  that  he  wasted  his  energies 
and  his  intellect  on  tasks  better  left  to  the  professional 
agitator.  The  book  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of 
a  medical  torso.  * 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  CONSERVATION. 

The  Foundations  of  National  Prosperity.  By  Pro- 
fessors Ely,  Hess,  Leith  and  Carver.  Macmillan. 
1  os.  6d,  net. 

THE  purpose  of  this  valuable  book,  the  work  of 
four  American  professors,  is  to  study,  primarily 
with  reference  to  America,  the  question  of  the  con- 
servation of  permanent  national  resources,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  question  of  the  economy  of  the  resources 
which  constitute  and  sustain  the  political,  commercial 
and  social  power  of  a  nation.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  that  a  German  commissioner 
recorded  his  frank  opinion  of  America  by  saying 
"  What  impresses  me  most  is  that  you  are  a  nation  of 
butchers."  By  this  he  meant  that  the  Americans 
were  butchering  or  slaughtering  the  gifts  of  nature, 
wasting  their  forest  resources,  their  mineral  treasures, 
their  soil.  In  the  pioneer  stage  of  development  in  the 
United  States,  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable. 
The  pioneer  must  under  the  necessity  of  subsistence  ex- 
ploit natural  resources  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  capital  labour  and  time.  His  economic  interests  are 
confined  to  present  values  only.  Hence  when  natural 
resources  are  abundant,  fur-bearing  and  food  animals 
are  taken,  placer  gold  and  other  surface  deposits  of 
minerals  are  exhausted,  forests  are  levelled,  natural 
pastures  are  denuded,  and  soils  are  impaired.  But 
this  policy  of  quick  profits  without  thought  of  future 
interests,  this  reaping  where  nature  alone  has  sown, 
cannot  last  indefinitely,  and  serious  American  thinkers 
soon  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  conservation.  As 
population  increased  and  industries  were  developed, 
the  need  of  a  wise  conservation  policy  became  more  and 
more  evident,  if  the  country  were  not  at  a  more  or  less 
distant  future  to  be  faced  with  some  of  the  conditions 
that  mark  the  regressive  period  of  industry.  There 
was  the  possible  exhaustion  of  non-replaceable  resources 
such  as  metalliferous  deposits,  natural  gas,  and  petro- 
leum. There  was  mismanagement  in  development, 
usually  due  to  short-sighted  private  policy  in  such  mat- 
ters as  water-power  promotion  and  land  development. 
Furthermore,  there  were  many  of  the  social  problems 
which  arise  from  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
Gradually  the  public  at  large  began  to  interest  itself  in 
the  question  of  conservation. 

Though  conservation  in  its  narrow  sense  suggests 
simply  preservation,  it  has  been  extended  to  include 
reclamation,  as  by  irrigation  or  draining,  restoration  of 
partially  exhausted  resources,  as  by  afforestation,  and 
finally  the  gradual  adaptation  of  natural  resources  to 
their  highest  use — "  use  "  being  interpreted  in  terms 
of  social  benefit  rather  than  private  gain.  "  Con- 
servation," said  President  Van  Hise,  "means  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — and  that  for  the 
longest  time."  Here  the  difficulties  at  once  begin. 
How"  far  in  conservation  is  the  present  generation  to 
sacrifice  its  interests  to  those  of  future  generations? 
Again,  when  so  much  in  the  way  of  natural  resources 
has  already  been  allowed  to  pass  into  private  owner- 
ship, what  may  be  done  to  restrain  misuse,  direct  bet- 
ter use,  and  promote  wise  use  of  privately  owned  re- 
sources? These  are  some  of  the  problems  w  hich  this 
volume  attempts  to  solve. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  any  discussion  of  these  questions 
we  have  to  deal  with  at  least  two  orders  of  inquiry. 
One  falls  within  the  domain  of  the  natural  sciences; 
the  other  is  economic  and  sociological  in  character  and 
is  concerned  with  property  relations.  Accordingly 
Professor  Leith  as  a  geologist  discusses  the  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  resources,  while  the  economic  side  of 
the  problem  is  dealt  with  by  Professors  Ely  and  Hess. 
In  t lie  process  of  the  argument  it  is  shown  how  a  wise 
policy  of  conservation  means  wise  property  relations, 
and  I  lie  necessary  adjustments  of  property  rights  in  re- 
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St.  Bartholomew's 

CRY  FOR  HELP. 

at/^vtt     and  vours — everyone — in 'some  way  or  other  have  been  helped  by 

1UU   St.'  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


You  may  never  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  all  its  knowledge, 
its  trained  observation  of  disease,  its  discovery  of  new  remedies  and  perfected  surgery  have 
been  freely  given  to  the  •  whole  medical  profession,  and  you  benefit  by  them  through  your 
doctor,  though  he  was  trained  elsewhere. 

To-day  "  Barts  " — the  leading,  the  oldest,  the  greatest  Hospital  in  the  World,  is  faced  by 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  its  work  in  the.  healing  of  suffering  humanity.  Can  you  remain 
indifferent  to  this  ? 

IS  IT  NOTHING  to  you  that  already  St.  Bartholomew's  has  had  to  close  its  country  home 
for  convalescent  patients  from  the  wards  ? 

FOR  800  YEARS  the  doors  of  "Barts"  have  been  open  day  and  night.  During  the  last 
SO  years  over  7,000,000  patients  have  received  at  "Barts"  the  highest  treatment 
that  medical  skill  and  tender  care  can  give. 

IF  DISEASE  CAN  BE  CURED— if  pain  can  be  lessened— if  maimed  bodies  can  be  made 
whole— it  is  done  at  "  Barts." 

Is  St.  Bartholomew's  to  be  cramped  and  crippled  in  its  great  Christian  ministry  of  healing  to 
all  sick  and  afflicted  men,  women  and  children  ?  They  throng  to  this  Hospital,  not  only 
from  London  but  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  from  far  countries. 

IS   THIS    NOTHING   TO  YOU. 

THE  means  of  "  Barts"  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  to-day.  Annual  subscriptions  have  fallen 
heavily  through  the  War.  Expenses  have  increased  There  is  a  bank  overdraft  of  £36,000 
An  additional  £30,000  a  year  is  needed  to  carry  on  or  the  Hospital  must  pause,  which  it  has  never 
done  before  through  ei^ht  centuries,  in  healing  the  needy  in  their  affliction  and  suffering. 

SAY    TO  YOURSELF— 

This  must  not  be — it  shall  not  be — I  will  see  to  it  by  money 
or   work,   or   both,  that  tiiis  affair  shall  be  quickly  remedied. 

Give  now-  Give  generously  in  money  or  service— Give  in  this  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's need  as  St.  Bartholomew's  will  give  freely  if  you  or  yours  should  need. 


To  the  Hon.  Treasurer  :   St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


I 


Cheque 

ENCLOSE     Treasury  Notes  for 
Postal  Order  _ 
Money  Order  JL 


Cash 

Towards  the  People' s  Peace  Year  Commemoration  Fund  to  aid  St.  Bartholomew' s  Hospital. 

fl  will  subscribe  £  each  year  to  the  Hospital. 

•  I  will  exhibit  a  collection  box  if  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

•  I  will  organise  a  local  entertainment,  afternoon  tea  party,  or  devise  other  means  for  assisting  the  fund. 

Kindly  strike  out  words  not  applicable.    Write  plainly. 

Name 
A  ddress 

Also  state  how  communications  should  be  addressed  :    Mr..  Mrs..  Esq.,  etc. 


S.K. 
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lation  to  social  welfare  are  carefully  discussed.  The 
history  of  the  industrial  development  of  America  with 
its  aggressive,  individual  initiative  supplies  the  writers 
with  plenty  of  material  for  comment  and  illustration. 
How  wide  the  whole  question  of  conservation  becomes 
is  seen  when  we  realise  that,  along  with  natural  re- 
sources, human  resources  have  to  be  considered  as  well. 

The  most  valuable  resource  of  any  country  is  its 
fund  of  human  energy,  that  is,  the  working  power, 
both  physical  and  mental,  of  its  people.  If  the  most 
valuable  resource  of  any  nation  is  its  fund  of 
working  energy,  it  follows  that  the  destructive  forms 
of  waste  are  all  the  methods,  habits,  and  sentiments 
which  tend  to  waste  that  fund.  So  Professor  Carver 
deals  with  some  of  the  factors  in  the  economising  and 
the  wasting"  of  human  energy.  There  are  chapters  on 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice  as  sources  of  waste.  There 
are  acute  remarks  on  the  danger,  in  the  present  agita- 
tion for  earlier  old  age  pensions,  of  begetting  the 
vicious  and  demoralising  idea  that  the  chief  ambition 
of  the  average  man  should  be  to  be  able  to  do  nothing. 
Perhaps  the  most  timely  chapter  is  that  on  the  value 
to  society  of  the  wise  investor  in  so  far  as  he  direcls  the 
labour  power  of  the  community  into  those  channels  of 
production  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  where  its  pro- 
ductivity will  be  the  highest.  The  more  such  wise  in- 
vestors there  are,  the  more  rapidly  will  industries  ex- 
pand, the  more  employment  there  will  be  for  labour, 
and  the  higher  the  labourers'  wages  will  be.  Because 
there  are  so  few  really  wise  investors  those  few  become 
very  prosperous.  The  cure  is  obviously  not  to  attack 
them  and  make  them  still  scarcer,  but  to  encourage 
them  and  make  them  more  abundant.  Further  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  the  direction  of  investing 
should  be  left  mainly  in  private  hands.  Those  who 
direct  the  energy  of  society  most  productively  win  and 
stay  in  the  game ;  those  who  direct  that  energy  least 
productively  become  bankrupt  and  are  eliminated. 
There  is  no  such  method  whereby  men  in  a  govern- 
ment office  could  be  thus  selected  for  the  task  of  this 
direction.  They  would  be  investing  not  their  own, 
but  other  people's  money,  and  they  put  up  nothing 
with  which  to  recoup  society  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
their  mistakes,  or  their  misdirection  of  the  labour 
power  of  the  community. 

Though  the  whole  book  deals  primarily  with  Ameri- 
can problems  of  conservation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  profit  to  English  readers.  Nowadays  there 
is  a  widespread  feeling  in  this  country  that  there  is 
nothing  derogatory  in  looking  to  the  State  on  every  oc- 
casion for  every  sort  of  dole,  grant,  or  subsidy,  that 
there  is  something  almost  discreditable  in  being  able  to 
run  a  business  so  successfully  as  to  be  able  to  show  a 
large  profit.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  corrective  to 
such  ideas,  for  it  lifts  the  discussion  of  current  problems 
to  a  plane  worthy  of  the  seriousness  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. It  provides  no  cut  and  dried  solutions  of  pre- 
sent day  difficulties,  but  it  sets  a  standard  of  inquiry 
and  enunciates  a  series  of  guiding  principles  which  will 
appeal  to  every  true  citizen.  We  congratulate  the  au- 
thors on  a  work  of  special  value  at  the  present  time. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

M.  BUSONI  AT  QUEEN'S  HALL. — It  would  be  interesting, 
as  a  study  in  psychology,  to  compare  the  playing  of  some  of  the 
eminent  pianists  who  have  recently  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  concert  and  recital  goers.  But  to  do  so  with  any  approach  to 
thoroughness  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal. 
Great  are  the  differences  that  separate  the  art  of  Mr.  Lamond 
from  that  of  Mr.  Moisciwitsch,  and  of  both  from  that  of  M. 
Cortdt,  who,  again,  has  qualities  utterly  unlike  those  of  M. 
Ferruccio  BuSoni.  Yet  one  notable  quality  all  four  have  in  com- 
mon, namely,  reticence  ;  a  measure  of  restraint,  a  tendency  to 
hold  bacl<  the  grand  jeu  which  is  not  without  its  merit,  but  which 
was  never  quite  so  discernible  in  Rubinstein  ;  and  he  was,  taken 
all  round,  the  greatest  pianist  that  ever  lived.  Now  of  the  four 
distinguished  virtuosi  named  above  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
one  who  temperamentally  comes  nearest  lo  the  giant  is  M.  Busoni. 
He  restrains  less,  on  the  whole,  than  they  do;  and  if  our  memory 
does  not  deceive  us,  he  was  wont  to  roar  a  trifle  louder  in  the  past 
than  be  does  now.  But  at  Queen's  Hall  last  Saturday  he  was 
playing  Mozart,  and  therefore  roaring  only  like  the  gentlest  of 
'  sucking  doves  " — a  mood  that  became  alike  himself  and  his 
theme  quite  well.  His  technique  has  not  deteriorated  :  glorious  is 
the  only  word  for  it.    His  Ir/fatn,  his  scales,  his  arpeggios,  his 


shake,  are  things  redolent  of  a  disappearing  school.  The  ques- 
tion that  alone  perturbed  us  as  we  listened  to  his  performance  of 
the  C  minor  concerto  was  how  much  of  a  modern  reading  Mozart 
could  really  stand.  And  there  were  a  host  of  modern  nuances 
in  this  ;  almost  as  many  in  proportion  as  in  the  Mozart  "  up  to 
date"  which  the  "  master  of  paraphrase"  played  for  an  encore. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  all  delightful  and  interesting  enough.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  M.  Busoni  in  another  sphere  of  his  art, 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  composer  of  two  movements  entitled  '  Sara- 
bande  '  and  'Cortege,'  which  he  describes  as  studies  for  an  orches- 
tral work  on  '  Faust  '  "  of  his  own  conception  and  of  a  fantastic- 
philosophic  content."  Both  are  reticent  and  both  are  long — very 
long.  They  are  described  as  "  fragments,"  and  make  us  wonder 
what  size  the  proportions  of  the  whole  when  .completed  will 
assume.  The  first  is  full  of  quiet  reflective  sentiment,  but  its 
touches  of  quaint  instrumental  device  scarcely  suffice  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  a  movement  which  meanders  on  more  after  the 
fashion  of  Tennyson's  brook  than  the  stately  tread  of  a  Saraband. 
The  second  study,  to  be  candid,  suggested  to  our  ear  undiluted 
Berlioz  ;  but  it  pleased  us  better  than  the  first.  Both  were  con- 
ducted with  the  same  magisterial  calmness,  with  the  minimum 
of  arm  motion  and  perfect  control.  They  were  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention,  but  there  was  no  subsequent  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  like  that  which  had  followed  after  the  concerto. 
There  was  more  Mozart,  for  Miss  Felice  Lyne  sang  Susanna's 
lovely  air  '  Deh  vieni,'  giving  a  rendering  that  was  singularly 
devoid  of  charm.  Three  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hoist's  '  Planets'  were 
also  in  motion  under  his  own  direction,  and  amidst  their  erratic 
course  a  good  many  ears  lost  their  way,  only  to  find  it  again 
under  the  benign  influence  of  the  '  Tannhauser  '  overture,  which 
Sir  Henry  Wood  had  considerately  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
programme 

MADAME  SUGGIA'S  LAST  RECITAL.— Pleasant  was  the 
hour  we  spent  listening  to  this  great  artist  of  the  violoncello  at 
Wigmore  Hall  last  week — so  pleasant  that  we  regretted  to  observe 
it  was  her  concluding  recital  for  the  present  season.  Mme. 
Suggia  brings  to  mind  as  no  other  'cellist  now  living  does  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  tone,  the  infinite  purity 
of  phrasing  and  the  absolute  (lawlessness  of  intonation  that  dis- 
tinguished the  playing  of  her  renowned  countryman,  Alfredo 
Piatti.  The  secret  of  this  exquisite  bowing,  of  fingers  that  seem 
to  caress  the  strings  whilst  pressing  them  firmly  and  surely,  is  one 
that  seems  peculiarly  inherent  in  the  art  of  the  Italian  executants 
upon  this  instrument  ;  and  with  it,  as  with  her  rare  gift  of  expres- 
sion, her  talent  for  setting  forth  the  outline  and  symmetry  of  the 
longest  phrase,  she  easily  captivates  the  most  blase  of  her  lis- 
teners. She  accomplished  the  feat  this  time  in  the  most  extreme 
examples  of  style,  going  from  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  of  Boc- 
cherini  to  a  modern  and  complex  but  beautiful  duet  sonata,  by 
Jean  Hur£ ;  then  back  again  to  Bach  (unaccompanied),  and 
winding  up  with  Schumann  and  Glazounov.  Her  mastery  of  all 
alike  was  supreme  ;  and  the  sonata,  in  which  she  received  admir- 
able assistance  from  Mr.  .Harold  Samuel  at  the  piano,  will 
assuredly  be  heard  again. 

MR.  COATES  AT  THE  LONDON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
— It  was  a  delightful  "Evening  of  Fairy  Tales  "  that  we  had  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  Monday — an  evening  of  fanciful,  exotic  music, 
Russian,  French,  and  English,  without  a  dull  moment  to  let  down 
the  interest  or  to  mar  the  enjoyment.  Mr.  Albert  Coates  is  a 
versatile  as  well  as  a  clever  conductor,  and  this  programme,  which 
began  with  Ravel  and  Liadov  and  ended  with  Holbrooke  and 
Stravinsky,  showed  him  in  complete  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  all  alike.  We  hardly  know  which  to  praise  most,  the.  deli- 
cacy and  charm  of  such  pianissimos  as  he  gave  us  in  '  Ma  Mere 
l'Oye,'  the  quaint,  bizarre  touches  in  the  Liadov  legends,  the 
clarity  of  Mr.  Holbrooke's  '  Queen  Mab  '  poem,  or  the  barbaric 
energy  that  pervaded  Stravinsky's  '  L'Oiseau  de  Feu.'  It  was  all 
so  finely  done  ;  the  work  of  trie  London  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
so  consistently  responsive  to  the  beat  of  the  master.  Then,  too, 
Mr.  Rosing  gave  us  of  his  best  in  the  Songs  by  Rimsky  Korsakov 
and  Moussorgsky,  now  heard  from  the  first  time  here  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  declaiming  '  Field-Marshal  Death  ' 
with  dramatic  intensity.  Altogether  it  was  a  highly  successful 
concert. 


TO  EVERY 
EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR 

Every  Employer  is  invited  to  send  for  particulars  of  an 
entirely  new  svstem  of  "Group  Life"  Insurance  which 
provides  for  substantial  benefits  for  employees  and  their 
dependants,  and  which  should  prove  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  closer  relationship  between 
Capital  and  Labour. 

Please  ask  for  "  Group  Life  "  Insurance  Prospectus. 


TTTjfcHead    Office  :  8  British  "  Dominions  House, 
Royal    Exchange    Avenue,    London,   E.  C.  3. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £17,000,000 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 

T             1               Tl 7  t 

London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVFR 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 

of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 

o  ri  H 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued 

Telephone:     MAYFAIR     6261     and  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 

British  &  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society 

Will  you  help  us  in  Peace  as  in 
War  to 

"CARRY  ON?" 
Send  us  a  Christmas  Gift  for  the  Sailors. 

YOUR  GIFT  WILL  HELP  TO  — 

1.  Maintain  our  Sailors'  Resis,  Homes,  and  Clubs  throughout 
the  World. 

2.  Adopt,  educate,  and  train  Sailors'  Orphans. 

3.  Provide  assistance  for  shipwrecked,  distressed,  ?nd  dinabled 
Sailors  and  their  dependents.  There  is  the  peril  of  tempest, 
rock.  fog.  collision,  and  STILL  the  unswept  mine. 

4.  Provide  Floating  Libraries  (2.323  are  now  in  usei.  magazines, 
and  other  literature  for  the  use  of  our  Sailors  at  sea.  and  for 
the  Lightships  and  Lighthouses  scattered  a  ound  our  coasts. 

5.  Supply  woollen  comforts  all  the  year  round  and  Christmas 
Gifts,  including  Games.  Cigarettes,  Tobac<  o.  etc. 

6.  Take  a  prominent  share  in  training  Boys  for  the  Sea.  "  British 
Boys  for  British  Ships." 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  religious  exercUes  and  fellowship 
tnrough  the  International  Sailors'  Brotherhood  and  Gospel 
Services  by  our  Port  Missionaries. 

It  it  the  oldest  Sailors'  Society  in  the  World,  established  over 
100  years  ago. 

It  aims  at  having  an  up-to-date  Sailors'  Hostel  in  every  Port. 
The  S  ciety  has  succoured  over  40,000  men.  women  and  children 
from  Torpedoed  Ships.    It  has  saved  over  1.000  Sailor  Prisoners 
of  War  from  starvation. 

Gifts  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Sir  Frederick 
Green.  K.B.E.,  British  &  Foreign  Sailors'  Society, 
Wakefield  House,  32  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.2. 


Bankers: 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


General  Secretary: 
Rev. 

T.  EYNON  DAVIES. 


CHAMBERS'S  NEW  BOOKS 

If  you  arc  tired  of  reading  about  the  humour,  the  gaiety,  and  the  courage 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  of  the  "  boys  "  who  saved  you  and 
your  country,  there  are  some  volumes  in  this  list  which  will  not  interest  you. 
But  if  that  is  not  your  case,  then  "John  Brown,"  "Hospital  Jock," 
"  Scottie,"  and  "  With  the  Incomparable  29th  "  will  delight  you  and  make 
you  prouder  than  ever  of  the  men  who  fought  and  won. 

Every  member  oj  the  "  29^1  "  will  wish  to  possess 

WITH  THE  INCOMPARABLE  29th. 

By  MAJOR  A.  H.  MURE.  5s.  net. 

In  the  vivid  and  stirring  words  of  a  participant,  Major  Mure  tells  the  story 
of  the  29th  Division's  share  in  the  "  Great  Adventure  "  (Gallipoli).  With 
the  typical  humour  and  introspective  faculty  of  the  Scot  the  writer  now 
relieves,  now  intensifies,  the  grim,  glorious  narrative  of  the  heroic  deeds  and 
amazing  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  of  young  and  untried  troops — Britain's 
sons  of  the  Homeland  and  from  Overseas — in  the  face  of  well-nigh  incredibll 
difficulties. 

JOHN  BROWN  :  Confessions  of  a  New  Army  Cadet. 

By  R.  \Y.  CAMPBELL,  Author  of  "  Private  Spud  Tamson." 

6s.  net. 

This  stirring  story  of  a  Cadet  School  at  work  and  play  is  full  of  the 
budding  philosophy,  the  racy  criticism,  and  the  exuberant  humour  of  the 
Subaltern    in    the  making. 

"  Bids  fair  to  rival  '  Spud  Tamson  1  in  popularity. — Scotsman. 

THE  BLOWER  OF  BUBBLES. 

By  A.  BEVERLEY  BAXTER.  6a.  net. 

Here  is  a  book  containing  five  literary  gems  in  the  way  of  short  stories. 
If  hitherto  you  have  avoided  volumes  of  short  stories,  11  The  Blower  of 
Bubbles  "  will  alter  your  views  and  send  you  on  the  hunt  for  similar  joyous 
books.  You  will  put  it  in  the  nook  for  "  favourTFes,"  and  advise  all  your 
friends   to  do   the  same. 

THE  FORESTER'S  GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  W.  E.  IRVINE  BELL.  6s.  net. 

The  author  describes  with  all  the  fidelity  and  sympathy  of  an  old  resident 
the  glorious  scenery,  the  fascinating  fur  and  feather  friends,  and  the  inter- 
esting men  and  women  of  the  lorn-  backwoods  of  the  great  American  Con- 
tinent. 

GREY  FISH. 

By  VV.  VICTOR  COOK.  6s.  net. 

A  series  of  stirring  Submarine  Stories,  through  which  runs  a  sparkling 
vein  of  humour. 

HOSPITAL  JOCK:  Tales  of  the  Malta  Hospitals. 

By  ALBERT  G.  MACKINNON.  6s.  net. 

These  sketches   reveal   in   an   intimate   and   humorous   manner  the  lovable 

qualities  which  have  endeared  our  inimitable  11  Jocks  "  to  every  true-hearti-d 
Briton. 

THE  LUCK  PENNY. 

By  OSWALD  WILDRIDGE.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Will  take  high  rank  amongst  this  season's  stories.  We  have  not  yet 
read  a  better  one."- — Referee. 

"SCOTTIE"  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

By  "  STAEF  NURSE."  la.  6d.  net. 

While  "  Scottie  "  has  pride  of  place  in  "  Staff  Nurse's  "  reminiscences, 
her  gallery  of  heroes  includes  representatives  of  many  nationalities,  and  their 
characteristics  are   hit  off  with   kindly   humour  and   rare  appreciation. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
PERIWINKLE'S  ISLAND. 

By  EDITH  L.  ELIAS.  6s.  net. 

This  is  a  fairy  story  of  quite  exceptional  charm,  and  the  artist,  Miss  Molly 
Benatar,  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  enchanting  tale  with  delightful 
artistic  sympathy. 

FOR  NAME  AND  NATION.  A  Story  of  the  Days 
of  Marlborough. 

By  ESCOTT  LYNN,  Author  of  "Knights  of  the  Air,"  etc. 

6s.  net. 

TOMMY  OF  THE  TANKS. 

By  ESCOTT  LYNN,  Author  of  "  Edric  the  Outlaw." 

6s.  net. 

PINION  AND  PAW. 

By  F.  ST.  MARS.  6S.  net. 

A  book  of  vivid  stories  about  our  fur  and  feather  friends.  With  spirited 
illustrations  by   Harry  Rountree. 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  THE  WILD. 

By  F.  ST.  MARS.  5s.  net. 

Lovers  of  Nature  will  revel  in  these  graphic  and  picturesque  tales  of  the 
denizens  of  the  wild  to  which  Mr.  G.  Vernon  Stokes'  clever  drawings  add 
piquancy    and  charm. 

THE  SHAPING  OF  JEPHSON'S.   A  School  Story. 

By  KENT  CARR.  5s.  net. 

A  GO-AHEAD  SCHOOLGIRL. 

By  ELSIE  OXENHAM,  Author  of  "The  Tuck  Shop  Girl," 
etc.  5s.  net. 

JEAN  AND  THE  BOYS. 

By  MAY  BALDWIN.  5s.  net. 

A  charming  story  for  schoolgirls  by  the  author  of  "  Spoilt  Cynthia  ai 
School." 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited. 

138  Soho  Square,  London;  and  Edinburgh. 
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If  your  Life  is  Insured 

you  should  seriously  consider 
whether,  in  view  of  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  money 
and  other  changed  conditions, 
you  should  take  out  a  policy  for 
a  larger  amount. 

Apbly  for  particulars  of  our  schemes  for 
further  insurance. 


® 


The  Largest  British    Mutual    Life   Assurance  Office. 

FUNDS:  22  MILLIONS.       CLAIMS  PAID:  49|  MILLIONS. 
Head  Office :    9  St.  Andrew    Square,  Edinburgh. 
(G.  J.    L1DSTONE,  Manager  and  Actuary). 

London  Offices: 
28,  Cornhill,  E.C.  3.,  and  17,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.I 


Two   Tablespoonsful  of 
"N.P.S."  VINEGAR 

And  Water  will  make  a  Pint  of  Beautiful 
MALTED  VINEGAR  at  a  cost  of  2d.  only. 
It  is  Silly  to  pay  more. 


4  Kinds — (1)  Table  or  Household.  (2)  Sauce,  a  Real  Good 
Sauce  in  itself.  (3)  Pickling,  Ready  Spiced.  (4)  Salad, 
Sweetened  with  Saccharin.  All  Water  White,  or  Pale 
Straw,  Amber,  Brown  and  Dark  Colours.  For  all 
Purposes,  Home,  Hotel,  Institutional,  Manufacturing, 
Army  and  Navy,  Shipping,  Export,  Fryers,  Peas, 
Oysters,  &c.    All  one  Price. 


NO  TROUBLE.— Make  Vinegar  as  you  want  it.  Always  Fresh.  Not 
a  Substitute.  Absolutely  Pure.  Treble  Distilled.  Malted  after  Dis- 
tillation, preserving  the  Digestive  and  Nutritious  properties  of  the 
Malt,  which  no  other  Vinegars  do     No  Preservatives.    Will  Keep. 

Prices  per  Bottle:— 9d„  10|d.,  1/-,  1/2,  1/6,  1/8,  2/-,  2/6, 
3/4,  4/4,  6/8,  13/2,  26/-  and  51/- 

The  larger  the  Size  the  Cheaper.    Prom  all  Chemists.  Grocers.  Oil  and  Colour 
Men.  &c,  or  3/4  Size  and  up  direct.  Post  Paid,  (makes  2\  to  4  gallons).  Aik 
or  send  for  -  and  see  you  get  it. 

TRADE  DISCOUNT:— For  £z     £5     £l0     £25     £50    £100  worth. 

3/9     4/-      4/3      4/6      4/9       5/-  in  the  £. 


In  liulkQuantitiesof  2  5  10  25  50  100  gallons.  /One  Gallon  makes\ 
Trade  Prices  21/-  23/6  23/-  22/6  22/- 21/- per  gall.  V  15  to  30  Gallons./ 

San  p'e  Half-nallon  for  13/-  delivered  (nukes  7£  to  15  gallons). 


All  Delivery.  Bo'tlcs.  Casks.  Packages.  Cases.  Insurance,  Show  and  Handbills. 
Directions  Free.    No  free  Samples.     No  Delay.    Delivered  quickest  way. 
Always  Cash  with  Order.    (Deduct  3d.  in  the  £>. 


Merchants  and  Agents  are  allowed  a  further  Discount  of  7j%  from  all  above 
net  Wholesale  Prices. 


Sole  Wholesale  Cash  Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all  Districts 
where  not  represented.  Highly  Remunerative,  other 
important  lines  to  follow.     Write  "AVIN,"  BOSTON. 


Only  Makers  in   the   World: — 

N.I'.S.  VINEGAR  Co.  (Regd.),  Licenced 
Vinegar  Makers,  BOSTON,  Eng. 

Telegram.:  "AVIN,"  B Ol ton,    Hanker.   N.P.  &  U.  Bank  of  Fjiglanri1 
Do. ton  ICros.  P.O..  Cliequos,  &c. ) 


29  November  1919 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT  ? 


Saieguard  your  Health  with 


»t!is  8rotf  rob 


4 

THE  BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


1  '9mm 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM! 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 


ASTHMA,     BRONCHITIS.      «nd  other  bowel  oomplaintl. 


Always  ask  for  a 
'DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3,  3/- 


TH ERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REG. ENT  ST..  W. 
AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fir., 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurant*  ajfsctstl  on  ths-  most  fmPourahU  tsrms.     The  husinsss  of  this  nffirt  is  eonfinsi 
to  the  Uniteil  KinttJom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

J  JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Swr.tarv 


29  November  191 9 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  ^4  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols,  jQ2  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works,  hand-made 
paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  ^25;  Studio  Magazine,  75 
vols.,  in  parts,  ,£,17  17s.  ;  Balzac's  Droll  Stories,  illus.,  lis.  ; 
Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus. 
by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  draw- 
ings by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus., 
unexpurgated,  £J30  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large 
paper  copy,  1905,  j£2  2s.  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured 
plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains 
on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  else- 
where, try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for    the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  "disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams  :  "  Battleaxe,  Edge,  London.") 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOME  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (in 
aid  of).  Loan  Exhibition  of  ENGLISH  PICTURES  of  18th 
CENTURY.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hoppner, 
Raeburn,  Turner,  Hogarth,  etc.,  at  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  & 
SONS'  GALLERIES,  43,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Admission  2s.  6d.    Open  10  to  5.    Saturdays,  10  to  1. 

ART  GALLERIES. 


T 


HE  late  AUGUSTE  LEPERE.— A  Memorial  Exhibition  of 
ETCHINGS  and  WOODCUTS,  at  Robt.  Dunthorne's. 
The  Rembrandt  Gallery,  5,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
^  AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 

Vocalist  -  -  -  Mr.  GEORGE  BAKER. 
Solo  Pianoforte  -       -       -  POLDOWSKI. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -       -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


R 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 
OSING.  ROSING. 
RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  at  3. 
THE    SOUL    OF  RUSSIA. 
At  the  Piano        -      -      MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  at  Hall  and  Agents'. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5564  Gerrard. 


H 

B 


/EOLIAN  HALL. 
ILDA  SAXE  SONATA  RECITAL, 

and         TUESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.15. 


EATRICE  HARRISON. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
E.  L.  ROBINSON  DIRECTION,  175,  Piccadilly. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Ciiappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

ISABEL  GRAY.  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

MONDAY    NEXT,    at  8. 
NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -       -       -       Sir  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

PHYLLIS  LETT. 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
RECITAL   OF    ARIAS    AND  SONGS, 
With  the  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor      ...       Sir  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
At  the  Organ  -       -       FKEDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 

Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

I  BBS  &  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


A  Xtnas  Present  of  "Practical  Utility  and 
Intellectual  Enjoyment  the  Whole  Year  Round." 

INVALUABLE  IN   EVERY  INDUSTRY. 
The  "Davon  "  Patent 

MICRO- TELESCOPE 

AND  SUPER-MICROSCOPE. 

A  perfect  combination  of  Microscope  and  Telescope 
with  a  range  of  vision  from  the  invisible  to  infinity. 

IDEAL  FOR  NATURE   STUDY  &   POND  LIFE. 

Everything  is  seen  in  Stereoscopic  Relief,  and 
can  be  Photographed. 

Descriptive  Brochure  and  Illustrations  of  Photography  post  free 
from 

F.    DAVIDSON    &  CO., 

Manufacturing  Opticians  (list.  1890) 
29.    GREAT     PORTLAND     STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1. 


GSTAAD 

with 
Saanenmoser 
Montreux-Oberland 
Railway. 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
SWISS  WINTER  RESORTS. 


ALPINE  HORSE  RACING. 
AVIATION. 


Apply  to  Information  Office. 


The  Saturday  Review 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 
TERMS    OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


(payable  in  advance) 

United  Kingdom 
One  Year  :  £l  8  2 
Half  Year  :       14  1 


Abroad 
£  1    10  4 
15  2 


The 


BADMINTON 

PRICB  j£ 


of  Sports 


Send  for  a  copy— 1/3  post 
free,  or  15/-  per  annum  post 
free  Everywhere. 


9  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.2. 
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ANGLO  -  PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY  LTD. 

GREAT    EXTENSIONS    OF    THE  SYSTEM. 


A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Telephone 
Company  (Ltd.)  was  held  on  Thursday,  bth,  at  Worcester  House, 
VValbrook,  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  an  increase  in  the  capital 
to  j£,'5U0,u00  by  the  creation  of  300,000  new  shares. 

Mr.  Herbert  Allen  (who  presided)  observed  that  the  business 
of  a  sound  telephone  undertaking  never  stood  still,  and  he  was 
glad  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  directors  felt  justified  in 
bringing  forward  proposals  for  meeting  the  capital  requirements  of 
the  next  three  or  four  years,  when  he  hoped  they  would  be  con- 
templating yet  another  increase  in  the  capital.  The  company 
dated  back  to  1887,  and  their  sphere  of  operations  embraced  the 
city  of  Lisbon,  with  a  population  of  over  700,000,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  within  a  radius  of  30  kilometres  ;  also  the  city 
of  Oporto,  with  a  population  of  about  350,000,  and  a  radius  of 
20  kilometres.  In  the  first  year  the  number  of  subscribers  was 
1,423,  the  gross  income  .£,4,934,  and  the  net  profit  ,£,"1,695.  By 
1918  the  installations  had  increased  to  12,410  in  number,  the  gross 
income  to  .£,103,957,  and  the  profit  to  ^,'37,4(58,  which  was  unfor- 
tunately reduced  by  loss  on  exchange  to  ,£,20,114.  The  par  value 
of  the  escudo  was  53jd.,  and  from  1896  to  1914  the  yearly  average 
never  fell  below  37d.  In  1906  it  reached  high-water  mark  at 
51|d.,  but  to-day  it  was  only  26d.  From  1916  to  1918  they  lost  on 
their  remittances  about  £,"55,000,  but  for  which,  instead  of  paying* 
6  per  cent,  dividends,  they  could,  whilst  making  the  same  appro- 
priations to  reserve,  have  paid  18  per  cent.  However,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  might  soon  see  a  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  mentioned  that  every  rise 
or  fall  of  Id.  in  the  Lisbon  exchange  on  London  made  a  difference 
of  over  ,£,"1,000  in  the  net  profits  of  the  company.  Furthermore, 
they  would  have  little  occasion  to  remit  moneys  from  the  other 
side  with  a  heavy  capital  expenditure  going  on.  It  was  not  loss 
on  exchange  so  much  as  the  necessity  of  temporarily  utilizing 
profits  for  capital  purposes  that  had  caused  the  recent  reduction 
in  dividend. 

The  directors  intended  issuing  250,000  new  shares,  and  if  that 
seemed  a  big  jump  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  outlay 
now  contemplated  represented  work  which  had  been  held  up  in 
the  four  or  five  years  of  the  war,  and  which  must  now  be  ener- 
getically prosecuted  without  further  delay.  At  Lisbon  they  were 
increasing*  the  capacity  of  the  North  Exchange  from  3,000  lines 
to  7,000,  and,  they  were  erecting  an  entirely  new  exchange  with 
a  capacity  of  10,000  lines.  Altogether,  they  would  more  than 
double  their  present  capacity  at  Lisbon,  whilst  at  Oporto  they  were 
replacing  the  present  exchange,  with  3,000  lines,  by  a  new  ex- 
change with  a  capacity  of  10,000  lines.  Already  they  had  about 
3,000  new  subscribers  waiting  for  installations,  representing  an 
income  of  about  £^25,000  a  year.  There  was  no  finality  in  the 
telephone  business,  and  he,  personally,  had  always  held  the  view 
that  the  prospect  of  further  capital  expenditure  in  undertakings  of 
this  kind  was  a  subject  for  congratulation.  From  the  standpoint 
of  existing  shareholders,  the  contemplated  operation  was  in  every 
way  desirable,  as  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  assisting  capi- 
tal expenditure  at  the  expense  of  profits,  and  thereby  justify  a 
more  liberal  dividend  policy  than  had  been  pursued  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  directors  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  company,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prospect 
amply  justified  the  contemplated  expenditure. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kingsbury  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


Acceptable 
Xmas  Gifts 

are  Robinson  &  Cleaver's  Handker- 
chiefs. They  are  made  in  a  large 
variety  of  beautiful  designs,  for  Ladies 
as  well  as  Gentlemen.  Example  Gent's 
Handkerchiefs. 

No.  304.  Gent's  fine  mercerised 
handkerchiefs,  printed  white  spots, 
size  about  19  inches,  with  li  inch  navy 
hem.  Doi  ™  9/1  1 

No.  P.  5').  Gent's  fine  mercerised  mull 
printed  handkerchiefs,  assorted  in 
dozen,  si/e  about  IHi  inches. 

Per  dozen  13/6 

No.  597.  Gent's  fine  mercerised  mull 
handkerchiefs  printed  white,  blue. 
In  lio  and  tan  spots,  assorted  in  do/en. 
size  about  20  inches,  with  li  inch  hen. 

Per  dozen  10/3 

Xmuj  Gtfi  Li*t  untl  Cuttings  ami  ;»o>/  frre. 

ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,  LTD., 

44c    DONEGALL    PLACE,  BELFAST 
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1VJL  1  1  ^      1  \  J  IN 
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ORDER  TO- 

-DAY 

s.v.p.  : 

THE    DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

secures  the  advantage  of 
NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS 
with  the  right  to  share  in  Surplus. 
It  is  the  ideal  system   for   the  present  time 


London  Office :  3,  Lombard  Street,  E  C.  3. 
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THE  CITY 

There  is  no  need  to  seek  sinister  reasons  for  the 
weakness  in  Government  stocks.  The  decline  is  natural 
and  was  foreseen.  Big  commercial  deals  such  as  are 
being'  announced  week  by  week  require  financing,  the 
enormous  output  of  new  capital  involves  big  under- 
writing; the  gradual  revival  of  trade  calls  for  liquid 
cash;  in  a  word,  money  is  now  wanted  for  legitimate 
business  enterprise.  The  banks  ask  6h  per  cent,  for 
loans;  that  rate  is  too  high;  and  one  naturally  sells  the 
stock  of  which  one  has  most,  namely,  War  Loan,  or 
War  Bonds. 

Some  time  ago,  when  this  liquidation  was  foreseen 
by  practical  financiers,  it  was  suggested  that  in  order 
to  avoid  a  fall  in  Government  securities  an  undertaking 
should  be  given  that  holders  of  such  stocks  could 
pledge  them  at  reasonable  rates  under  a  Government 
guarantee.  A  guarantee  was  necessary,  because  ob- 
viously banks  could  not  be  expected  to  grant  almost 
unlimited  loans  on  one  unliquid  form  of  security.  But 
the  suggestion  had  no  sympathy  in  official  circles  and 
was  dropped.  It  must  be  noted  that  declining  prices 
of  Government  securities  mean  declining  credit ;  the 
Government  must  come  again  to  the  public  sooner  or 
later  as  a  borrower  to  meet  maturing  obligations,  and 
unless  prices  of  existing  securities  are  supported,  the 
fresh  borrowing  must  be  on  very  onerous  terms.  This 
is  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  partial  solution  would  be 
special  loan  facilities  on  Government  war  stocks  to 
approved  borrowers,  in  order  to  avoid  heavy 
liquidation. 

In  course  of  time,  though  not  just  yet,  the  revival 
of  trade  will  curb  the  speculative  activity  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  fundamental  explanation  of  the  un- 
precedented business  in  Oil  shares,  industrials,  mines, 
and  the  like,  is  the  mass  of  money  in  the  country  which 
lacked  legitimate  employment.  The  various  trade  re- 
strictions and  controls,  the  Excess  Profits  duty,  the  un- 
certainties as  to  prices  of  commodities  and  the  vagaries 
of  dole-fed  labour,  have  kept  money  out  of  its  proper 
business,  and  sent  it  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  other 
scenes  of  excitement  and  profit.  Those  who  suggest 
that  dear  money  will  stop  speculation  are  confusing 
cause  and  effect,  but  in  time  the  demand  for  money, 
which  makes  it  dear,  will  divert  it  from  speculation. 

Oil  shares  derived  renewed  activity  largely  from  the 
news  of  the  extraordinary  developments  on  the  Mexican 
Eagle  Company's  Xaranjos  field.  According  to  the 
experts,  a  veritable  sea  of  oil  has  been  tapped  by  three 
wells.  And  this  is  only  one  field  among  many.  The 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  group  made  a  good  bargain  when 
they  bought  out  Lord  Cowdray,  though  it  looked  as  if 
they  were  paying  a  fairly  stiff  price  at  the  time.  We 
think  the  rise  in  Shells  and  Eagles  is  not  over  yet. 
Then  there  will  be  an  amazing  story  to  be  told  at  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  meeting  concerning  the  raising  of 
fresh  capital,  and  this  may  give  a  fillip  to  Burmah  Oils. 
There  are  opportunities  for  favourable  developments 
in  regard  to  several  other  shares,  for  example,  Lobitos, 
Scottish  American,  Anglo  United,  English  Oilfields, 
Uroz  and  Premiers;  so  the  Oil  market  is  not  going  to 
dry  up  yet. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  increase  of  capital  will 
be  announced  by  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  refinery  in  this  country,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company. 

South  African  gold  mining  shares  have  made  con- 
siderable improvement  since  the  effect  of  the  premium 
of  gold  was  first  emphasised  in  this  column;  but  there 
M  still  room  for  a  further  advance.  From  time  to  time 
selling  from  Paris  causes  a  reaction,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  big  Kaffir  "  houses  ",  rather  welcome  these  set- 
backs, which  suggests  that  they  have  not  as  many 
shares  as  they  would  like  to  have!  Occasional  liquida- 
tion from  Paris  is  inevitable  as  the  franc-to-sterling 
exchange  makes  London  prices  verv  attractive  to 
French  holders. 


Nothing  but  a  complete  solution  ol  the  world's  ex- 
change problems  can  prevent  the  gold-producing  com- 
panies from  obtaining-  a  good  premium  on  their  output, 
which  means  a  much  larger  increase  in  their  profits. 
Take  the  October  Transvaal*  output,  valued  ;il 
^3,074,000  at  the  old  standard  rate,  and  worth 
^'3,750,000  at  the  current  price.  This  increase  of 
^,'650,000  a  month,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ,£"7,800,000 
a  year,  goes  to  the  profits  of  the  companies,  less  the 
increase  in  expenses,  which,  of  course,  does  not  run 
into  millions.  II  there  were  a  prospect  of  exchange 
rates  being  stabilised  at  anything  like  pre-war  parities, 
the  gold  premium  would  disappear;  but  that  prospect 
is  exceedingly  remote.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the 
pound  sterling  will  remain  at  four  dollars  indefinitely, 
but  we  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  gets  back 
to,  say,  $4.60,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre-war  $4.87. 
So  far  the  premium  obtained  for  gold  since  last  July 
must  average  over  16  per  cent,  above  the  old  standard, 
and  recently  gold  has  been  sold  at  20  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 

Evidently  there  is  no  finality  to  the  absorption  of 
what  are  now  regarded  as  small  banks.  The  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland  had  been  making  advances  to- 
wards the  Clydesdale  Bank  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  much  progress ;  but  the  compact  between  Bar- 
clays and  the  British  Linen  Bank  apparently  accelerated 
the  Clydesdale  deal.  In  both  cases  the  agreement  is  an 
alliance — not  an  amalgamation,  a  distinction  which 
counts  for  very  little  in  the  long  run,  but  enables  the 
smaller  bank  to  maintain  its  identity.  Fortunate  in- 
deed are  the  shareholders  of  companies  the  destiny  of 
which  is  absorption.  In  every  case  the  absorbing 
company  pays  an  alluring  price,  e.g.,  the  Vickers' 
arrangement  with  Metropolitan  Wagon,  Lever's  pur- 
chase of  Price's  Candle,  the  Royal  Assurance  terms  to 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  and  the  City  and 
Midland  offer  to  the  Clydesdale,  to  mention  only  four. 
Shareholders  of  the  absorber  companies  benefit  little 
by  comparison  with  those  absorbed. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation 
deferred  shares  have  not  suffered  much  from  the  denial 
of  the  merger  rumours,  which  means  that  the  rumour 
still  lives.  Incidentally  there  is  steady  buying  of  Clan 
Lines  and  King  Lines,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  connect 
these  two.  Renewed  buying  of  Maypole  Dairy  de- 
ferred shares  from  Liverpool  is  attributed  to  the  Lever 
interests,  with  reviving  rumours  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Lever  Brothers  to  take  a  short  cut  into  the  retail 
margarine  trade. 


The  Kuala  Lumpur  Rubber  Company,  Limited. — 
The  Directors  have  resolved,  subject  to  audit,  to  recom- 
mend at  the  forthcoming  General  Meeting  that  a  Final 
Dividend  of  15  per  cent,  be  paid,  making  with  the 
Interim  Dividend  already  paid  20  per  cent,  for  the  year 
to  30th  June,  1919,  equivalent  to  £28  1  is.  6d.  per  cent, 
less  Income  Tax  at  6s.  per  £. 


mm 
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NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1872.  th«  Apollinaris  business 
has  always  been  British  owned.  £3.000.000  of  British  money 
ia  invested  in  it.  and  it  has  now  4,500  British  Sb»r«bold«r> 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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WAVE  TRANSMISSION. 

Biggest  Engineering  Advance  of  this  Century. 

"  Utilisation  of  the  elasticity  of  water  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics — practical  and  of  great  commercial 
importance,''  states  a  leading  engineering  expert. 
Through  the  discovery  that  water  and  other  fluids  are 
capable  of  transmitting  power-impulses  in  waves  with 
phases  like  those  of  an  electric  current,  mining,  ship- 
building and  other  industries  will  be  able  to  discard 
costly  and  wasteful  pneumatic  tools  in  favour  of  cheap, 
portable  and  efficient  appliances  worked  by  Wave 
Transmission. 

The  principle  of  W  ave  Transmission  is  simplicity 
itself,  anc  in  one  of  its  applications  was  the  engineering 
marvel  ot  the  war.  It  conquered  the  Fokker  aeroplane, 
by  enabling  our  airmen  to  fire  straight  ahead  2,000 
bullets  a  minute,  right  through  the  blades.  A  machine 
gun  fitted  with  the  "  Interrupter  Gear,"  of  which  thou- 
sands of  sets  were  supplied  to  the  Air  Ministry  by  W. 
H.  Dorman  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Stafford,  Licencees  of  the 
patent,  could  be  fired  with  such  accuracy  that  every 
bullet  just  "missed"  the  propeller  blades — but  did  not 
miss  the  enemy. 

The  Interrupter  Gear  demonstrated  the  precision  of 
Wave  Transmission  :  but  its  engineering  value  lies 
in  economy.  Pneumatic  tools,  by  which  rivetting  and 
rock-drilling  can  be  done  at  a  distance  from  the  power 
plant,  have  been  a  great  boon  to  shipbuilding  and  min- 
ing. Compressed  air  is  a  handy  way  to  carry  power 
but  it  is  very  wasteful.  A  compressed  air  rock-drill 
utilising  ten  per  cent,  of  the  horse-power  generated 
is  considered  to  be  doing  remarkably  well.  By  Wave 
Transmission,  fully  So  per  cent,  of  the  power  is  made 
available,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  economy  of 
coal.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  enough  to  ensure  the 
future  ol  Wave  Transmission. 

But  it  is  not  all.  The  generators  and  tools  used  are 
lighter,  more  compact,  and  simpler  in  construction  than 
those  required  with  compressed  air.  They  cost  less, 
and  are  sturdier  and  more  easily  kept  in  order.  Power 
is  conveyed  to  them  by  waves  set  up  in  any  fluid,  but 
preferably  water,  the  cheapest  of  all  fluids.  These 
waves  travel  at  about  the  speed  of  sound  and  have  a 
varying  length.  They  are  carried  in  a  pipe  line,  which 
can  have  any  desired  number  of  turns  and  kinks  in  it, 
and  the  power  can  be  "  tapped  "  near  any  desired  point, 
being  utilised  as  percussion  or  rotary  motion. 

In  rock-drilling,  the  stream  of  water  always  required 
to  clear  away  chips  is  itself  used  to  carry  the  waves  of 
power-impulse  Electricity — much  more  efficient  than 
compressed  air  as  a  power-carrier — can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  in  only  what  are  called  "safe"  mines.  Spark- 
ing would  ignite  gas  and  cause  explosions  in  most. 
There  are  fire  and  shock  risks  everywhere  when  high- 
tension  electric  currents  are  used.  Wave  Transmission 
makes  no  sparks,  and  wave  motors  can  be  used  under 
water  (as  in  ship-building)  where  electric  motors  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  exclusive  licence  held  by  Dormans  of  Stafford 
to  use  the  Wave-Transmission  system  for  a  series  of 
portable  percussion  and  rotary  tools  for  chipping,  caulk- 
ing, rock-drilling,  stone-dressing,  boiler-scaling,  foun- 
dry and  other  purposes,  and  to  sell  or  lease  such  appli- 
ances, will  enable  them  to  render  enormous  services  of 
economy  and  efficiency  to  the  engineering  world.  With 
coal  at  the  present  cost  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  rush 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fuel-saving  made  possible  by 
Wave  Transmission,  and  Dormans  of  Stafford  will  Ix- 
kept  busy  in  supplying  the  demand. 


CARGO   FLEET   IRON  GO. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  held  at  the  company's  offices,  Middlesbrough, 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Viscount  Furness,  who  presided,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1918, 
said  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  final  adjustment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  year  the  company  had  cancelled  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.  Debentures  to  the  extent  of  £3,600,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  outstanding  to  £302,700.  The  directors  proposed  to 
increase  the  general  reserve  by  a  further  sum  of  £50,000,  which 
was  desirable  to  meet  future  contingencies.  After  allowing  for 
the  usual  discounts,  sundry  creditors  stood  at  ,£1,040,881,  as 
against  £1,111,810  for  the  preceding  year.  The  net  reduction  in 
that  item  was  mainly  due  to  the  further  payments  made  to  the 
Government.  The  amount  provided  for  renewals,  relining,  and 
maintenance,  now  stood  at  £110,819,  as  against  £89,410  in  1917. 
It  was  very  important  that  they  should  provide  an  adequate 
reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  renewals.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  make  extra  provision  under  that  head.  It  would  be  observed 
that  they  had  written  off  £75,000  for  depreciation  provided  for 
in  the  previous  year's  accounts,  additions  to  plant  amounted  to 
£41,523,  as  compared  with  £81,452  the  previous  year,  while 
there  had  been  deducted  for  sales  and  profit  on  redemption  of 
debentures,  etc.,  the  sum  of  £91,955,  as  against  £5,733  in  the 
previous  year.  The  item  freehold  and  leasehold  works  and  mines, 
fixed  and  loose  plant  and  machinery,  now  stood  at  £1,553,579,  as 
against  £1,679,010.  Their  investments  in  shares  and  debentures 
in  associated  and  other  companies  had  increased  from  £81,833 
in  1917  to  £287,085  in  1918.  That  increase  was  principally  due 
to  an  investment  of  £200,000  in  the  interest  of  the  East  Coast 
Steel  Corporation,  Limited,  a  concern  which  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain  important  properties  in  the 
district.  This  Corporation  had  already  acquired  the  important 
undertaking  of  Cochrane  and  Co.,  Limited,  Middlesbrough,  in- 
cluding their  blast  furnaces,  etc.,  thereby  ensuring  a  direct  supply 
of  raw  materials  used  in  their  steel  works.  The  item  Treasury 
Bills,  National  War  Bonds,  W  ar  Loan  stock,  and  accrued  interest 
stood  at  £647,576,  as  against  £851,695  the  previous  year.  That 
was  a  temporary  investment  of  money  in  hand  largely  required 
to  meet  ultimate  taxation  liabilities.  The  reduction  in  that  item 
was  due  to  the  realisation  and  surrender  of  a  portion  of  such 
securities  in  payment  of  taxation.  Stock  in  trade  now  stood  at 
£31S,627,  against  £290,691.  In  the  previous  balance-sheet 
sundry  debtors  after  the  usual  allowances  amounted  to  £335,151, 
compared  with  £259,713.  The  profit  and  loss  account,  after 
making  adequate  provision  for  estimated  liabilities  to  the  Govern- 
ment, showed  a  gross  trading  and  manufacturing  profit  for  the 
year  of  £193,767,  as  against  £239,987  in  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  was  due  to  the  cost  of  labour  and  raw  materials, 
combined  with  Government  control  of  their  finished  products. 
After  adding  the  amount  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year, 
namely,  £72,317,  and  deducting  £43,418  for  debenture  interest, 
there  remained  a  disposable  balance  of  £222,666.  The  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  less  income-tax  was  paid  on  December  31,  1918,  and 
that  they  were  now  asked  to  confirm.  It  was  further  proposed 
to  appropriate  £75,000  for  depreciation,  as  in  the  last  two  years, 
to  augment  the  general  reserve  fund  by  £50,000,  and  carry  for- 
ward the  balance  of  £47,666. 

Captain  J.  E.  Rogerson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  Captain  Rogerson  and  Mr.  G  .S.  Barwick  were 
re-elected  directors. 


SOUTH  DURHAM  STEEL  AND 
IRON  CO.,  LTD. 

Incr2\sei>  Profits. 

The  Annual  Genervl  Meeting  of  this  company  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  company's  offices,  Middlesbrough. 

Viscount  Furness,  who  presided,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said  it  would  be  found  that  the  divisible 
pi  ofits  again  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  being 
,£.397,596,  as  against  £335,533  tor  1917,  and  after  paying  the 
Debenture  interest  and  Preference  dividend,  together  with  the  20 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Ordinal y  shares,  there  was  available  a 
sum  of  £300,000,  which  the  directors  had  decided  to  place- to 
reserve  for  deferred  rene.v-Us  and  iep:.irs.  During  the  war  they 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  new  machinery  and 
materials  for  renewals  and  tepairs,  and  as  it  had  always  been 
their  practice  when  their  machinery  and  plant  wore  out  to  replace 
them  on  the  most  >nodim  lines,  naturally  those  delayed  renewals 
would  involve  very  heavy  expenditure.  It  was  secessary,  there- 
fore, for  them  to  make  adequate  provision  Under  that  head. 
After  dealing  with  that  item  there  remained  to  carry  forward  the 
sum  of  £37,271,  or  about  £4,000  less  than  they  brought  into  the 
accounts.  The  items  from  sundry  creditors  and  debtors  and  stock 
in  trade  were  higher,  principally  due  to  the  increased  prices  for 
both  the  raw  materials  and  their  finished  steel.  An  item  of 
£518,782  represented  an  investment  in  an  associated  company, 
the  Fast  Coast  Steel  Corporation,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  that  and  their  associated  companies 
against  the  competition  which  must  inevitably  arise  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  After  dealing  at  length  with  the  advantages  so 
gained.  Lord  Furness  said  that  since  the  armistice  their  works 
had  Secured  ample  orders,  mainly  from  the  shipbuilding  trade,  but 
had  beeil  Operating  under  many  ditliculties,  stoppages  having  been 
numerous,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necc-s.uy 
supplies  of  coal  to  enable  them  to  operate  continuously.  Ther« 
were  many  orders,  however,  upon  their  books. 

Captain  J.  F.  Rogerson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  wai 
carried,  and  Captain  Rogerson  and  Mr.  C  J.  Bagley  were  re- 
ele(  ted  director*. 
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A  Copy  of  the   full   Prospectus   has  been  filed  with   the   Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
The  special  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  (or  dealing  in  the  shares  now  offered  for  subscription  and  an  official  quotation 

will  be  applied  for. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  the  27th  day  of  NOVEMBER,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  4th 

day  of  December,  1919. 

DIRECT    FISH  SUPPLIES 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1917). 

CAPITAL         -         -         -  £2,000,000 


DIVIDED  INTO 

80000  7*  PER  CENT.  (FREE  OF  INCOME  TAX   UP  TO  6s.   IN  THE  £)  CUMULATIVE  PARTICIPATING  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES 
"  OF  £1  EACH 

(ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC   FOR  SUBSCRIPTION) 

and  400,000  DEFERRED  SHARES  OF  is.  EACH. 


The  net  profits  of  the  Company  available  for  Dividend  (after  making  pro- 
vision for  reserve  as  provided  by  the  Articles)  shall  be  applied  firstly  in  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  Cumulative  Dividend  of  7i  per  cent,  per  annum  (free  of 
Income  Tax  up  to  6s.  in  the  £)  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares,  and  the 


balance  (subject  to  the  percentage  remuneration  payable  to  the  Directors  under 
the  Articles)  shall  belong  as  to  one-half  to  the  holders  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
Shares,  and  as  to  the  other  half  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares. 


1,980,000  7    per  Cent. 


ISSUE  OF 

(free  of  Income  Tax  up  to 
6s.  in  the  £.1 


Cumulative 


Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  at  par. 


PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS  :— is.  PER  SHARE  ON  APPLICATION,  4s. 
PER  SHARE  ON  ALLOTMENT,  £s.  PER  SHARE  on  30th  JANUARY,  1920, 
5s.  PER  SHARE  ON  31st  MARCH,  1920,  5s.  PER  SHARE  ON  31st 
MAY,  1920. 

The  Preferential  Cumulative  Dividend  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the 
30th  June  and  the  31st  December  in  each  year,  the  first  dividend,  calculated 


from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  respective  instalments,  being  payable  on  the 
30th  June,  1920. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  no  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock 
can  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
Shares  given  by  an  Extraordinary  Resolution  passed  at  a  separate  meeting 
of  such  holders. 


The  Directors  and  their  friends  have  personally  underwritten  £600,000  of  this  issue. 


\V 


DIRECTORS. 

H.  B.   QUILLIAM,   Esq.,  S.S.C.,  F.S.P.,  of  "  Glyn  Arthur,"  Fairfield 
Crescent,  Liverpool.    Chairman  of  Manx  Fisheries  Association,  Ltd.,  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Owners.    (Chairman  and  Managing  Director). 
COL.  SIR  THOMAS  HUNGER  FORD  HOLDICH,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.  E.,  C.B., 

of  41,  Courtfield  Road,  London,  S.W.7. 
CHARLES  H.  C.  MOLLER,  Esq.,  of  Moller  and  Co.,  85,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,   E.C.,  Merchants  and  Shipowners.    Chairman  of  Rennie,  Ritchie 
and  Newport  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 
Alderman    FRANK    BARRETT,    J. P.,    F.R.S.,    The    Fish  .Docks,  Grimsby. 
Chairman  and   Managing   Director  of  Orient   Steam    Fishing   Co.,  Ltd., 
President  of  The  Grimsby  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Steam  Trawler  Owner, 
Fishing  Fleet  Adviser. 
WILLIAM   THOMAS   BELL,   Esq.,   O.B.E.,   Hillside,   South   Park,  Lincoln, 
Engineer.    Managing   Director  of   Robey   and   Co.,    Ltd.,    Globe  Works, 
Lincoln,    Steam    Wagon    Builders    and    General    Engineers.  Transport 
Adviser. 

EDWARD  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Court,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 
Late  General  Manager  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Bart.,  and  late  Managing 
Partner  of  11  The  World's  Tea  Company."    Director  of  Retail  Shops. 

S.  CLIVE  K.  GEORGE.  Esq.,  "  Heathermount,"  Rydes  Hill,  Guildford. 
Director  of  Oakwood  Colliery  Company,  Ltd.,  Port  Talbot,  South  Wales. 
Coal  and  Shipping  Contractor. 

FREDERICK  ROBERT  BROWNE,  Esq.,  Lake  View,  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, Ireland.  Late  Agent  for  Timber  Supplies  to  War  Office  and 
Board  of  Trade.    Timber  Merchant. 

JOSEPH  KENNY,  Esq.,  45,  Fleet  Street,  Torquay.  Solicitor. 


Man, 


EM- 


BANKERS. 

LONDON   JOINT  CITY   AND   MIDLAND   BANK,   LTD.,   5,   Thn  adneedle 

Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 
BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  54,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  and  Branches. 
ROYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  3,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. ;  Edinburgh, 

Glasgow,  and  Branches. 
THE   NATIONAL   BANK,   LTD.,   13-17,   Old   Broad   Street,   London,  E.C.2, 

and  Branches. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

London — MOY,   SMITH   and  CO.,   20,   Copthall   Avenue,  London, 

and   Stock  Exchange. 
Manchester — F.  W.  STAVEACRE  and  CO.,  26,  Brown  Street,  Manchester, 

and  Stock  Exchange. 
Glasgow—  McEWAN,  SCOTT  and  KIRKPATRICK,  29,  St.  Vincent  Place, 

Glasgow,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Bristol— PHILIP  L.  FORTE.  2,  Small  Street,  Bristol,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Newcastle — MORTON,  SPENCE  and  CO.,  32,   Mosley  Street,  Newcastle 

on-Tyne,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
SOLICITORS— H.  E.  WARNER  and  CO.,  1,  Great  Winchester  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

WHINNEY.  SMITH  and  WH1NNEY,  Chartered  Accountants,  4b,  Frederick's 
Place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2. 
SECRETARY  (pro  tern.)  and  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 
CHAS.   H.   LAWSON,   F.C.I.S.,  F.A.A.,  3,   London   Wall  Buildings. 
London,  E.C.2. 


STT.T8  ABRIDGED 

The  Company  has  been  formed  to  secure  continuous  abundant  supplies  of 
fresh  fish  to  the  Public  at  moderate  prices.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  Company  owning  : — i.  Its  own  large  fleet  of  Strain  Trawlers 
and  Drifters.  2.  Its  own  Motor  Transport  System.  3.  Its  own  Retail  Shops. 
The  following  arrangements  have  therefore  been  made  : — 

TRAWLFRS. — In  order  to  enable  the  Company  to  commence  business  forth- 
with, Mr.  Quilliam,  the  Vendor  to  the  Company,  has  (on  the  advice  of  his 
Marine  Surveyor)  contracted  to  purchase,  or  obtain  options  over,  several  fleets 
of  >tnam  trawlers,  comprising  thirty-six  vessels,  which  will  be  taken  over  as 
going  concerns,  actually  fishing,  and  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Company's  fleet;  numerous  other  vessels  are  under  offer,  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  select  the  most  suitable  boats. 

TRANSPORT. — Thp  Vendor  has  acquired  an  option  to  purchase  from 
Messrs.  Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lincoln,  one  hundred  new  steam  lorries  of 
their  well-known  make,  which  will  be  us^d  to  augment  other  transport  and 
ensure  a  speedy  delivery  of  the  fish  to  the  shops. 

RKTAIL  SHOPS. —  Mr.  Quilliam  has  received  offers  of  numerous  shops  in 
suitable  positions  in  many  large  towns,  advantage  of  which  will  be  taken; 
it  is  also  intended  to  open  Retail  Op»n  Fish  Markets  in  popu'ous  dislricts. 
Pending  these  arrangements  the  Public  will  be  supplied  with  fresh  fish  by 
mail  or  parcels  delivery. 

The  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  above  Contracts  and  offers  are  transferred 
by  the  Vendor  to  the  Company  under  the  Contract  below  mentioned. 

MANAGEMENT- — Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Quilliam,  the  Chairman  of  the  Manx 
Fisheries  Association,  Ltd.,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the 
Fishing  Industry,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  present  arrangements  arc  due, 
has  agreed  to  act  as  Managing  Director. 

Mr.  Frank  Barrett,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Orient  Sleam 
Fishing  Co.,  Ltd..  will  advise  on  the  management  of  the  trawlers. 

Mr.  Fdward  Williams,  late  General  Manager  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Bart., 
and  late  Managing  Partner  of  the  World's  Tea  Company,  will  take  charge 
of  the  retail  shops. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bell,  O.B.F.,  Managing  Director  of  Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Lincoln  'Steam  Wagon  Builders),  will  advise  on  the  transport  system. 

The  direction  and  supervision  of  each  Department  by  practical  and  experi- 
enced men  has  heen  provided  for. 

IMPROVEMENT  ON  FXISTING  CO\DITfO\S.-Under  the  conditions  at 
present  obtaining,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  general  public  to  procure 
supplies  of  fresh  fi«h  eheap'y,  for  the  reason  that  the  fish  is  sold  and  re- 
handled  several  times  bv  various  middlemen,  involvini?  serious  delav  in  transit, 
and  consequent  loss  and  damage  through  rough  handling,  a'l  of  which  operate 
t/>  increa«f  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  consumer. 

The  Company  will  establ'^h  a  direct,  rapid  system  of  supply,  eliminating 
entirety  all  intermediate  profits,  expense,  delays,  and  waste,  at  Ihe  same  time 
retain- ng  all  the  profits  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  retailing  of  its 
ow  fi«h. 

PROFITS. — A*  regards  the  initial  thirty-six  Trawlers  which  the  Company 
is  huving,  in  the  case  of  fifteen  vessels  the  profits  for  the  six  months  to 
y>ih  Tune,  roio,,  have  been  certified  by  the  Company's  Auditors.  Owing  to  the 
varying  dates  and  the  comparatively  recent  release  from  Admiralty  service  of 
twefve  of  the  vessels,  and  their  having  to  be  reconditioned  fsuch  reconditioning 


PROSPECTUS. 

being  done  at  Admiralty  expense),  these  boats  have  not  been  fishing  during 
the  above  period,  and  as  regards  nine,  the  complete  accounts  have  not  been 
available. 

The  shortness  of  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  were  under  Admiralty  Charter  during 
the  period  of  the  War,  and  owing  to  the  abnormally  high  prices  then  ob- 
tained for  fish,  the  Directors  consider  that  profits  earned  during  the  War 
would  form  no  fair  criterion  of  the  future  normal  profit-earning  capacity  of 
the  vessels. 

The  .Directors  have  obtained  the  following  Certificate  of  Profits  from  Messrs. 
Whinnev,  Smiih  &•  Whinnev,  the  Company's  Auditors  : — 

4b,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2,  20th  November,  1919. 
TO  THE  DIRECTORS,  DIRECT  FISH  SUPPLIES,  LTD. 

Gentlemen, —  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  examined  the 
books  and  accounts  of  three  fleets  of  Steam  Trawlers,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  vessels,  which  are  set  out  in  parts  one  and  two  of  the  Second  Schedule 
of  an  Agreement  for  purchase  between  the  Company  and  Mr.  W.  H.  B. 
Quilliam.  dated  10th  November,  1919,  of  which  fifteen  vessels  only  (which  are 
set  out  in  part  one  of  such  Schedule)  were  fishing  during  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  six  months  from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1919. 

We  certify  the  combined  Profits  of  these  Fifteen  Vessels  from  the  1st 
January  to  30th  June,  iqiq,  as  shown  by  the  books  (before  charging  Insurance, 
Income  Tax,  Excess  Profits  duty  and  Depreciation),  amount  to  ^41,115  14s.  gd. 

The  Insurance  being  largely  effected  with  Companies  operating  on  a  mutual 
basis,  the  correct  charge  for  the  period  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 
Yours  faithfully, 
WHINNEY,   SMITH   &■   WHINNEY,   Chartered  Accountants. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Certificate  that  the  profits  on  the  basis  as 
stated  for  the  six  months  amount  to  £41,115  14s.  qd.  in  respect  of  fifteen 
vessels.    The  Contract  Price  of  these  fifteen  vessels  is  £154,450. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  profits  from  the  boats  other  than  those 
which  the  Auditors  have  certified,  even  after  charging  Insurance,  Income  Tax, 
Excess  Profits  Duty  and  Depreciation,  and  providing  for  Extraordinary  Re- 
newals and  Repairs,  will  show  a  substantial  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

NO  CASH  PROMOTION  PROFITS.— The  whole  amount  subscribed  after 
pavmenl  only  of  the  Preliminary  Expenses  and  Underwriting  Commissions 
will  be  represented  by  the  actual  value  of  the  Boats  and  other  properties 
acquired,  and  the  floating  capital  used  in  the  Company's  business. 

The  Vendor  to  and  promoter  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  W.  H.  R.  Ouilliam. 
Chairman  of  the  Manx  Fisheries  Association.  Ltd..  of  Peel  and  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  who  has  agreed  to  transfer  to  the  Company  the  benefit  of  the 
Contracts  and  Options  for  the  purchase  of  the  Trawlers  and  Lorries,  the 
Company  paying  the  owners  the  actual  Contract  price  thereof  and  refunding 
to  the  Vendor  the  Deposits  paid  thereon,  and  the  benefit  of  the  other  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  orpani^ation  of  the  business  without  any  cash  profit  to 
the  Vendor.  The  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the  benefit  of  the  said 
Contracts  and  Options  bv  the  Vendor  to  the  Company  is  the  allotment  to 
him  of  the  whole  of  the  Deferred  Shares  fully  paid  up.  No  amount  is  payable 
specifical'v  for  goodwill. 

MULTIPLE  CHARACTER  OF  SCHEME. — The  scheme  has  been  so  framed 
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lhat  it  is  multiple  in  character,  and  the  exact  programme  to  be  followed  will 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  capital  available. 

PROPOSED  CAPITAL  OUTLAY. — On  the  whole  issue  being  subscribed 
the  allocation  of  the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  expenses  of  flotation  and  this 
issue,  will  be  approximately  as  follows  :  Purchase  of  15  Trawlers  (profits 
certified  in  Auditors'  Certificate),  to  be  taken  over  under  purchase  Agree- 
ment, ^154,450;  Purchase  of  21  additional  Trawlers  {to  be  taken  over  under 
purchase  Agreement),  .£303,500;  Additional  Trawlers,  say  80  in  number,  to 
be  purchased,  £950,000;  Kitting  up  and  opening  Retail  Shops,  £200,000; 
Central  Refrigerating  Stores,  £50,000;  100  Five-Ton  Heavy  Steam  Lorries  for 
transport  under  option  from  Robey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lincoln,  £114,000;  Fish 
Carrier  Barrels  and  Boxes  for  Transport,  £15,000;  Fish  Meal  Factory  for 
Manufacturing  Cattle  and  Poultry  Food  and  Agricultural  Manure  from  Fish 
Offals,    £40,000;    Working    Capital    and    Contingencies,  £150,000. 

COMPANY'S  SHOPS  WITH  DAILY  FRESH  SUPPLIES. — The  Company 
will  make  a  distinctive  feature  of  having  fresh  supplies  of  fish  in  all  its  shops 
daily,  and  in  case  any  fish  is  unsold  in  any  of  the  Company's  wet  fish  shops 
during  the  day  such  will  be  fried  and  sold  in  the  Company's  own  fried  fish 
shops,  thus  ensuring  absolutely  fresh  fish  on  sale  every  day. 


SHAREHOLDERS'  PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT.— Shareholders  in  the 
Company  being  resident  in  a  town  or  district  where  for  the  time  being  the 
Company  owns  no  shop  or  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  will  be  entitled  l<> 
receive  weekly  amounts  of  fish  by  post  or  other  delivery  at  wholesale  prices, 
plus  cost  of  delivery. 

UNDERTAKING  TO  BE  CO-OPERATIVE. — Householders  are  specially 
invited  to  apply  for  shares  so  that  they  may  have  a  co-operative  interest  in 
the  working  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  and  sent 
to  one  of  the  Company's  Bankers  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payable 
on  application.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the  application  money  will  be 
returned  in  full,  and  where  the  number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  the 
number  applied  for  the  balance  of  the  application  money  will  be  applied 
towards  the  amounts  payable  on  future  instalments.  Failure  to  pay  any  in- 
stalment   when  due   will   render  any  previous  payment  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company  or  from  the   Bankers,  Brokers  and  Solicitors. 

Certifi-ates  for  Shares  will  be  issued  within  one  month  of  the  Shares  being 
fully  paid. 

Dated  the  21st  day  of  November,  1919. 


THIS     FORM     MAY     BE  USED. 


DIRECT  FISH  SUPPLIES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1 91 7.) 


FORM    OF    APPLICATION  FOR 

7£°/0  (free  of  Income  Tax  up  to  6s.  in  the  £)  Cumulative  Participa- 
ting Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

(TO    BE    RETAINED    BY    THE  BANKERS.) 

No  > 

TO    THE    DIRECTORS     OF     DIRECT    FISH     SUPPLIES,  LIMITED. 
3,    London   Wall-buildings,    London,  E.C.2. 
GENTLEMEN, —  Having    paid    to    the    Company's    Bankers    the    sum  of 

£   being  a  deposit  of  is.  od.  per  share,  payable  on  - 

application,  for    7i  per  Cent,    (free  of  Income  Tax 

up  to  6s.  od.  in  the  £)  Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £1  each  in  the  above  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number 
of  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  that 
you  mav  allot  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Company's  full  Prospectus  as 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  amount  due 
on  allotment  and  the  balance  due  from  me  by  the  instalments  specified  in 
such  Prospectus,  and  I  authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of 
Members  of  the  Company  as  the  holder  of  the  snares  allotted  to  me. 


I  hereby  declare  that  this  application  is  not  made  by  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  enemy  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Amend- 
ment Act,  1916. 


Usual  Signature 


Name  (in  full)   

(Giving  title  (if  any)  or  stating  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 


Address  (in  full) 


Profession  or  Business 


Date   

Please  write  distinctly. 

This  form  to  be  sent  entire  with  the  deposit  of  is.  per  Share  on  the 
number  of  Shares  applied  for  to  one  of  the  Company's  Bankers  named  on  the 
prospectus. 

An  acknowledgment  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course  either  by  Acceptance 
Letter  or  return  of  the  deposit. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Company  or  one  of  their  Bankers 
or  "  Bearer  "  and  crossed  Not  Negotiable."  If  altered  from  11  Order  "  to 
"  Bearer  11  the  alteration  should  be  signed  by  the  Drawer. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  List  of  Applications  for  purchase  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next  the  1st  day 
of  December,  1919,  and  will  be  closed  on  or  before  the  8th  day  of  December,  1919. 

BUCHANAN-DEWAR  LIMITED, 

{incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1908  and  1913.) 
CAPITAL 

Authorised. 

6  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £l  each    £2,500,000 

per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £\  each,  being  the  Shares, 

1,500,000  of  which  are  now  offered  for  sale    £2,500,000 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £\  each   £2,500,000 

£7,500,000 

OFFER   FOR  SALE 

OF 

1,500,000   1\  per  Cent.   Cumulative  Preference  Shares 

AT  PAR, 

Part  of  an  issue  of  2,500,000  of  such  Shares,  the  remaining  1,000,000  of  which  the  Directors  have  agreed  to  purchase- 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  climate  certainly  did  its  worst  to  spoil  the  home- 
coming of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  metropolis  it 
was  what  we  think  Sam  Weller  used  to  call  "  a  London 
particular,"  that  is,  a  black  fog  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  downpour.  Just  at  1.15  the  rain  slackened  a 
little,  and  the  small  procession  of  Life  Guards  in  khaki, 
mounted  police,  and  foot  men  in  mackintoshes  escorted 
the  open  landau  and  four  in  which  sat  the  Heir 
Apparent.  From  the  window  where  we  sat  there  was 
nothing  like  a  crowd  visible,  only  a  few  passengers 
under  umbrellas,  who  waved  and  cheered  loyally. 
What  a  contrast  it  must  have  been  to  the  Prince,  who 
had  been  spending  months  in  the  centre  of  tumultuous 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  enter  his  own  London  in  such  depressing  condi- 
tions !  The  police,  by  the  bye,  took  the  most  absurd 
precautions  to  keep  vehicular  traffic  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  route. 

The  extent  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  President 
Wilson  at  the  Paris  Conference  is  only  gradually  being 
realised  by  the  nations,  of  which  the  last  to  grasp  it  is 
the  British  public.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  political  gambler  : 
he  knew  perfectly  that  he  was  acting  ultra  vires  and 
defying  the  American  Constitution  in  his  conduct  of  the 
peace  negotiations.  He  knew  that  he  was  bound  by 
the  Constitution  to  secure  not  only  "  the  consent  "  but 
"  the  advice  "  of  the  Senate  before  he  signed  a  Treaty, 
and  he  had  neither.  He  also  knew  that,  not  only  was 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  hostile,  but  that  the  Novem- 
ber elections  of  Congressmen  had  gone  against  him. 
He  therefore  determined  to  tie  up  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  same  parcel,  just  as 
a  clever  company  promoter  merges  a  bad  in  a  good^ 
company.     It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  it  failed. 

Not  that  we  accuse  President  Wilson  of  insincerity. 
He  really  believed  in  his  League  of  Nations  and  his 
Fourteen  Points.  But  he  is  a  man  of  autocratic  tem- 
per, and  he  knew  that  he  was  exceeding  his  powers. 
The  misfortune  was  that  neither  M.  Clemenceau  nor 
Mr.  Uoyd  George  knew  anything  about  the  American 
Constitution,  or  the  state  of  parties  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  had,  they  Would  doubtless  have 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  was  exposing  the 
Kuropean  world  to  risks  which  he  ought  not  to  ask  the 


Entente  Powers  to  run.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  less 
excuse  than  M.  Clemenceau.  No  one  expects  a 
Frenchman  to  know  anything  about  anything  outside 
France.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  warned  by 
certain  organs  of  the  Press,  and  by  several  members  of 
Parliament,  by  Mr.  Macmaster  and  others,  of  the 
danger  of  tieing  up  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  Of  course  he  refused  to  listen, 
as  nowadays  he  will  not  hear  anything  from  anybody 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  hear.  He,  like  Mr.  Wilson, 
like  all  demagogues,  is  an  autocrat;  and,  like  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  will  have  a  fall. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Hansard's  Debates  are  so  inaccessible 
to  the  public,  as  the  newspaper  reports  of  speeches 
grow  worse,  and  parliamentary  discussions,  particu- 
larly in  the  Lords,  are  sometimes  an  education.  For 
instance,  about  ten  days  ago  Lord  D'Abernon  made 
a  speech  on  currency  and  high  prices,  which  was  so 
interesting  and  informative  that  it  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet.  Lord  D'Abernon  easily  dis- 
proved the  commonly  accepted  conclusion  that  high 
prices  are  due  mainly  to  scarcity  of  production  by 
showing  from  tables  that  the  average  production  of 
staple  commodities  is  91  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  pro- 
duction. Lord  D'Abernon  ascribes  the  high  cost  of 
living  almost  entirely  to  the  paper  currency,  and  re- 
gards currency  and  prices  as  indissolubly  linked.  But 
there  was  one  cause  of  high  prices  of  which  Lord  Aber- 
non  said  nothing,  namely,  high  cost. 

It  is  strange  that  so  scientific  an  observer  should 
have  omitted  cost  of  production  as  a  contributory  cause 
of  high  prices.  Cost  of  production  is,  of  course,  due 
to  higher  wages.  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  dear- 
ness  which  JLord  D'Abernon  ignored,  increased  de- 
jmand.  Thereonsuming  power  of  the  masses  is  almost 
hibled  since  1914.  The  majority  of  the  five  millions 
who  served  in  the  Army  were  better  clothed  and  better 
fed  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  this  created 
new  tastes  and  habits,  which  called  for  double  wages 
to  satisfy  them.  Lord  Peel's  figures  showed  that  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  in  1918  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  in  191 4,  some  £750,000,000 
having  risen  to  £1,750,000,000.  This  Lord 
D'Abernon  would  say  is  due  to  inflation;  but  it  is  not 
exclusively  so. 

Mr.  Duncan,  organiser  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  Scotland,  has  said  :  "  We  admit  quite  frankly  that 
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the  eight-hours  day  for  dairymen  will  mean  an  increase 
of  staff.  To  say  that  this  will  mean  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  milk  is  not  argument.  We  are  not  going-  to  work 
long  hours  to  produce  cheap  milk  for  the  miners." 
Quite  so,  though  we  might  remind  Mr.  Duncan  that 
it  is  the  children  of  all  classes  who  want  cheap  milk. 
But  the  miners  are  as  good  logicians  as  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  they  say,  "quite  frankly,"  that  they  are  not  going 
to  work  long  hours  to  produce  cheap  coal  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  domestic  hearth.  And  the  railway 
men  say,  quite  frankly,  that  they  arc  not  going  to  work- 
long  hours  to  produce  cheap  tickets  for  travellers ; 
and  the  dock  labourers  say,  quite  frankly,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  work  long  hours  to  supply  the  com- 
munity with  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  from  the  ships. 
In  short,  everybody  says,  "quite  frankly,"  to  every- 
body else,  "  I  am  out  for  as  much  as  I  can  get,  and 
everybody  else  be  damned!"  Such  is  the  altruistic 
spirit  on  which  the  Fabians  build  a  new  State  ! 

We  don't  know  who  composes  the  Notes  which  the 
Allies  address  to  the  German  Government  on  the 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  language  is  neither 
that  of  a  soldier  nor  a  diplomatist.  What  is  the  good  of 
this  sort  of  thing?  "As  long  as  the  German  conscience 
does  not  understand  as  does  the  whole  world  that  evil 
must  be  repaired  and  criminals  punished,  Germany' 
must  not  expect  to  re-enter  the  community  of  nations, 
nor  to  obtain  from  the  Allies  the  forgiveness  of  her 
faults  and  an  amelioration  of  the  just  conditions  of 
peace."  This  is  the  style  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
lecturing  a  lot  of  children.  It  is  no  use  telling  a  nation 
of  some  70  millions,  smarting  under  defeat,  that  they 
must  beg  forgiveness  for  their  faults.  The  Allies  are 
making  themselves  ridiculous.  For  goodness'  sake,  let 
Marshal  Foch  or  M.  Cambon  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence. 

Then  again  there  is  this  passage.  The  Allies  experi- 
ence "  profound  astonishment  "  that  "  amongst  the 
criminals  there  seems  to  be  neither  enough  courage  nor 
enough  patriotism  for  them  to  come  freely  to  the  bar 
of  judgment  which  they  deserve."  We  don't  know 
what  experience  of  life  the  composer  of  these  phrases 
may  have  had.  Personally  we  have  never  met  or  heard 
of  criminals  who  came  freely  to  the  bar  of  judgment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  criminals  of  our  acquaintance  are 
generally  animated  by  a  strong  and  natural  desire  to 
give  the  bar  of  judgment  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
Do  the  authors  of  these  notes  really  expect  the  com- 
mandants who  have  tortured  our  prisoners,  and  the 
ravishers  of  French  and  Belgian  women,  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  themselves  up  ?  Long  ago  The  Satur- 
day Review  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  not  demanding 
the  surrender  of  these  miscreants  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice.  Now  they  have  most  of  them  escaped  to 
Switzerland,  or  Sweden,  or  the  Baltic  provinces. 

The  Speaker's  ruling  on  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill 
strikes  us  as  an  astonishing  piece  of  sophistry.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  established  by  the  Revolution  of 
1 688,  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  except  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  all  Bills  for  the  purpose  shall  be 
preceded  by  a  resolution  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  proposes  to  hand  over 
to  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  assisted  occasion- 
ally by  a  committee  of  ten  members  of  Parliament, 
the  power  of  laying  duties  of  import  on  foreign  goods. 
The  Speaker  rules  that  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill  is  an 
emergency  measure,  designed  lo  "  steady  the  trade 
of  the  country  in  exceptional  times,  and  that  the  duties 
are  "incidental  to  the  policy."  It  may  be  so: 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  illegal  measures  should  be 
resorted  to.  Emergency,  and  necessity,  and  such  like 
terms,  have  been  always  "  the  tyrant's  plea." 

What  is  still  stranger,  the  Speaker  rules,  il  we 
understand  In-,  answei  In  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Sii 
Frederick  Banbury,  that  the  imposition  of  lines  and 
Ire-,  on  importers  by  the  Board  of  Trade  must  be 
authorised  by  a  resolution  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  \V<  should  have  thought  that  lines  and  fees 
were  a  merely  administrative  act  which  did  not  require 


a  financial  resolution.  But  we  despair  of  fighting  the 
bureaucrats  successfully,  because  the  masses  are  willing 
to  give  them  any  amount  of  power  provided  they  will 
use  it  for  looting  and  harassing  the  propertied  class. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  said,  some  weeks  ago,  we  think  at 
the  City  Temple,  or  in  his  constituency,  that  the  English 
people  loved  liberty.  It  is  not  the  fact.  The  new 
democracy  don't  care  a  button  about  liberty  :  but  they 
have  a  passion,  based  on  class  hatred,  for  equality. 
Provided  their  governors  will  pull  down  to  their  own 
level  those  that  are  above  them,  the  masses  will  eagerly 
submit  to  the  most  stringent  and  pervasive  restrictions 
of  liberty. 

In  matters  of  money,  as  in  law,  medicine,  and  most 
of  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  follow  the 
advice  of  experts.  We  do  not  recognise  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  or  Sir  Clement  Cooke  as  experts  in  finance,  and 
when  we  have  to  weigh  their  advice  as  to  the  issue 
of  premium  bonds  against  that  of  the  bankers  and  big 
City  dealers  in  money  who  advise  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  we  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter.  We 
need  hardly  say  we  haven't  the  smallest  moral  objec- 
tion to  the  issue  of  premium  bonds.  We  regard  the 
gambling  argument  as  pure  cant.  Every  individual 
worth  his  salt,  and  every  nation  that  succeeds,  take 
speculative  risks  in  business,  and  buying  premium 
bonds  on  the  chance  of  drawing  a  prize  is  no  more 
gambling  than  buying  Old  Consols  at  50  on  the  chance 
of  their  rising  to  70  or  80.  The  only  question  with  us 
is,  would  the  issue  of  premium  bonds  be  a  financially 
sound  policy? 

At  the  same  time,  without  being  prudish,  we  recog- 
nise the  danger  of  stimulating  the  "get-rich-quick" 
spirit,  which  is  far  too  prevalent  to-day,  and  which  is 
being  substituted  for  the  duller  process  of  working  and 
saving.  The  clenching  argument  was  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  premium  bonds  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  producing  money.  The  idea  that  the  working- 
classes  are  willing  to  invest  any  portion  of  their 
trebled  wages  in  paying  off  the  National  Debt  is  a 
myth,  as  the  figures  of  the  Five  Per  Cent.  War  Bonds 
prove.  The  number  of  investors  through  the  Savings 
Banks  was  about  1,375,000,  and  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers through  the  Bank  of  England  was  1,066,000. 
But  the  Savings  Banks  subscriptions  produced 
^38,000,000,  while  the  Bank  of  England  issue  pro- 
duced ^928,000,000.  That  settles  the  matter  to  our 
mind,  and  we  hope  it  will  bring  home  to'  the  working- 
classes  the  madness  of  attacking  the  rich.  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  192. 

Mr.  H.  \Y.  Forster,  who  is  retiring  from  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  peerage,  is  the  very  type  of  the 
pleasant-mannered,  good-looking,  athletic  Englishman, 
whom  everybody  likes.  He  was  in  the  Eleven  at 
Eton  and  Oxford;  but  he  is  without  political  ambition, 
and  though  gifted  with  that  rarest  of  qualities,  common 
sense,  he  has  no  pretensions  to  intellectuality.  He 
would  have  made  an  ideal  Speaker,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  talked  of  as  a  candidate.  But  the  loss  of  his 
son  in  the  war  has  deprived  Mr.  Forster  of  the  elasti- 
city of  mind  and  gaiety  of  endurance  which,  in  these 
days,  are  indispensable  to  the  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

There  has  been  some  correspondence  lately  about  the 
part  which  the  Jews  have  taken  in  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  and  in  anarchical  societies  generally.  The 
truth  about  the  matter  we  take  to  be  this.  The  Jews 
arc  a  small  race  who  have  settled  themselves  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  Their  average  mental 
calibre  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  race,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Celts  and  the  Armenians.  Their  average 
physique  is  lower,  owing  lo  their  previous  occupations. 
Their  average  moral  character  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  of  other  races.  A  famous  French 
burlesque  declares,  "  Cel  animal  est  ties  mediant; 
quand  on  l'attaque,  il  se  defend."  This  is  true  of 
|ews  and  of  Christians.  When  the  Government  treats 
the  Jews  like  other  people,  they  become  loyal  and  pros- 
perous citi/ens.  W  inn  they  are  ill-treated  01  perse* 
ruled  by  the  Government,  they  join  revolutions.  The 
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Russians  have  massacred  and  maltreated  their  Jews ; 
and  therefore  many  of  them  joined  the  Bolsheviks. 

Plymouth  ought  to  be  disfranchised  as  the  most 
frivolous,  if  not  the  most  corrupt,  constituency  in  the 
kingdom.  How  far  the  return  of  "  Nancy  Witcher  " 
was  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  music-hall,  or  how  far  it 
was  procured  by  the  diffusion  of  golden  philanthropy, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  always  objected  to 
female  suffrage;  but  we  remember  that  in  the  days  of 
the  militants  we  were  assured  that  though  women 
wanted  to  vote  they  did  not  want  to  be  voted  for,  or, 
if  they  did,  that  nobody  would  vote  for  them.  "  Nancy 
Witcher  "  has  belied  this  argument  :  but  she  has  not 
witched  us.  Strong  as  our  original  objections  to 
women  members  were,  they  are  ten  times  stronger 
against  this  particular  one.  If  we  must  have  women 
in  Parliament,  let  them  at  least  be  Englishwomen,  who 
have  that  peculiar  knowledge  of  English  habits  and  life 
and  wants,  that  comes  only  to  those  who  are  "  to  the 
manner  born."  Nancy  Witcher  was  born  and  has 
lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  America.  Her 
first  husband  was  an  American,  and  she  is  only  quali- 
fied, if  she  be  qualified,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  her  second  marriage  with  a  born  American, 
who  has  become  a  naturalised  Briton. 

The  dislike  which  most  Americans  feel  for 
the  Astor  family  was  expressed,  in  terms  per- 
haps a  little  rough,  by  Mr.  Wade  of  Chicago  in  a  letter 
published  by  us  last  week.  The  feeling  is  quite  natural. 
When  a  man  leaves  his  native  country  and  settles  in 
another,  if  he  is  of  any  importance,  it  is  natural  that 
the  insult  should  be  felt  and  uttered  by  the  spurned 
beauty.  The  late  Lord  Astor  built  up  his  enormous 
fortune  by  buying  land  in  and  about  New  York  half  a 
century  ago.  He  became  the  greatest  of  ground- 
landlords,  but  fancied  his  greatness  not  appreciated. 
He  came  over  here  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  took  out  his  naturalisation  certificate.  With 
Yankee  astuteness,  he  bought  a  newspaper,  a  maga- 
zine, a  castle,  and  finally  a  coronet.  Mr.  Asquith 
made  him  a  baron,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  viscount 
in  1917.  His  son,  who  went  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  takes 
himself  as  a  serious  statesman,  .and  got  Mr.  Thomas 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  allow  him  to  surrender  his  peerage, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  refused  even  to  discuss. 

May  we  hope  that  the  Nancy  Witcher  stunt  will  now 
die  down?  We  fear  not.  Lady  Astor's  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  was  an  undignified  affair.  The 
men  swarmed  round  her  like  flies  round  an  appetising 
morsel.  Disraeli  said  in  one  of  his  novels  that  to  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons  without  being  in  society  was 
like  playing  blind-man's  buff.  London  society  has  no 
very  definite  meaning  now,  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  officials  and  plutocrats.  Still,  that  world 
which  flits  between  Whitehall  and  Carlton  House  Ter- 
race and  Grosvenor  Square  has  some  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  only  as  a  foil  to  the  Labour 
party.  In  that  world  of  Ministers  and  millionaires  the 
Astors  are,  of  course,  familiar  personages;  for  Lord 
Astor,  who,  we  hope,  will  pardon. the  obnoxious  prefix, 
is  not  only  a  richissime,  but  a  polypapist,  as  he  owns 
several  newspapers.  Of  this,  kind  of  snobbishness  the 
Viscountess  (hateful  word,  as  Mr.  Fisher  said)  will 
continue  to  be  the  centre. 

Almost  could  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  forgive  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice  for  the  rubbish  which  he  shoots  into 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  from  his  novels  because  of 
his  stout  defence  of  the  Middle  Class  against  the  looters. 
As  Mr.  Garvice  says,  truly  and  pathetically,  the  clerical 
and  professional  classes  make  incredible  sacrifices  of 
income  to  educate  their  children.  The  manual  workers 
make  no  sacrifice  at  all  to  educate  and  rear  their 
families.  The  working  man's  children  are  educated 
for  him  free  of  cost,  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours  : 
h':  is  now  to  have  a  house  built  for  him  partly  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours,  and  for  which  he  is  to  pay 
leM  than  the  economic  rent.  Has  all  self-respect  de- 
parted from  the  working-classes?  Of  course  the  pro- 
cess of  looting  the  classes  who  have  saved  money  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  sooner  than  the  Trade  Unionists 


imagine.  When  there  are  no  more  hen-roosts  to  rob, 
the  working-man  will  have  to  choose  between  taxing 
himself,  and  dropping  Socialism. 

We  have  scientific  instruments  for  measuring  almost 
everything,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  electricity,  gas, 
blood,  even  the  rubber  in  the  liquid  latex  drawn  from 
the  tree,  called  a  metrolac.  There  is  nothing  to  mea- 
sure the  movements  of  national  character,  no  moral 
barometer.  We  will  not  go  back  to  "the  sinless 
years  that  breath 'd  beneath  the  Syrian  blue";  but 
consider  the  enormous  gap  between  Law's  '  Serious 
Call  '  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Twentieth  Century  Men 
and  Women,  which  is  to  make  ^10,000  a  year  !  That 
is  the  aim  of  life  :  not  to  write  a  great  book,  or  paint 
a  beautiful  picture;  not  to  compose  a  speech,  or  a 
sonnet,  or  to  build  a  cathedral1;  not  to  be  a  great  sol- 
dier or  sailor;  still  less  to  lead  a  Christian  life;  but  to 
make  ^"10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Higham  says  (and  he 
ought  to  know)  that  any  young  man  can  do  it ;  Lady 
Rhondda  says  that  any  young  woman  can  do  it.  We 
have  no  doubt :  but  what  a  national  ideal  ! 

The  principle  of  limiting  profits  on  individual  enter- 
prise is  so  dangerous  and  so  absurd  that  it  must  lead 
toi  State  purchase,  or  Nationalisation,  whether  its 
authors  intend  it  or  not.  If  the  miners  were  more 
cleverly  led,  by  men  unblinded  by  class  hatred  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  economics,  they  would  accept  the 
limitation  of  owners'  profits  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
inevitable  sequel.  All  the  leaders  of  political  parties, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Asquith, 
have  explicitly  stated  their  refusal  to<  accept  Nationali- 
sation of  coal  mines.  Yet  they  propose  a  policy  which 
must  lead,  sooner  rather  than  later,  to  State  purchase. 
Is  this  muddle-headedness,  or  the  incorrigible  cowardice 
and  hypocrisy  of  our  political  leaders?  Does  any 
sane  man  suppose  that  the  possessors  of  capital  will 
sink  it  in  coal-pits  if  they  have  to  hand  over  half  their 
profits  to  the  State,  while  they  are  left  with  the  risk 
of  loss? 

We  quite  agree  with  the  resolution  carried  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  "  the  recent  proposals  for 
the  taxation  of  what  are  in  many  cases  mistakenly 
called  war  profits  are  preventing  British  trade  expan- 
sion and  are  shaking  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom 
capital  and  reserved  profits  are  the  working  tools  of 
their  trades."  This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Samuel,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Stockton, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Five-sixths  of  the  national  revenue  are  now  paid  by 
taxes  on  income,  excess  profits,  and  death  duties.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us  that  the  working- 
class  subscriptions  to  the  last  War  Loan  were  trifling 
compared  with  the  nine  hundred  millions  subscribed 
through  the  big  banks.  Is  it  not  foolish,  as  well  as 
unjust,  to  set  up  an  inquisition  on  the  way  men  have 
made  money  during  the  war?  It  will  involve  the 
examination  of  the  pass-books  and  most  intimate 
private  affairs  of  individuals,  which  is  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  Once  Government  begins  asking 
individuals  how  they  have  made  their  money,  there  is 
no  knowing  where  they  will  stop. 

Lord  Moulton  made  an  unexpected  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  whole  principle  of  State  Socialism  in  the 
second  reading  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Bill.  Lord 
Moulton  is  a  lawyer,  a  Liberal,  and  an  eminent 
scientist  :  and  with  the  combined  precision  of  the  Bar 
and  the  laboratory  he  made  the  following  points 
against  the  Bill  : — 1.  With  our  enormous  Debt,  it  is  no 
time  for  the  Government  to  spend  millions  on  schemes 
which  can  onlv  take  effect  vears  hence.  2.  To  supply 
our  towns  with  light  and  heat  by  mains  hundreds  of 
miles  long  is  to  expose  tJfem  to  destruction  by  fanatics, 
anarchists,  or  trade  unionists.  Lord  Moulton  con- 
demned the  whole  policy  of  the  Bill  (i.e..  State  Social- 
ism) as  "  retrograde  and  injurious,"  and  declared  that 
it  would  "  not  only  nationalise  but  bureaucratise  "  the 
electrical  industry.  Thank  God,  there  are  still  some 
eminent  men  left  who  will  stand  up  for  individualism  ! 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  horrified  and  aghast  at  Lord 
Moulton's  audacity. 
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ANNEX  EGYPT. 

EGYPT  has  suffered  much — more  even  than  Ireland 
and  India — from  the  insincerity  and  cowardice  of 
successive  British  Governments.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  the  duplicity  of  Gladstone  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, because  at  one  time  the  declared  annexation  of 
Egypt  would  have  involved  us  in  serious  European 
complications.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  we  were 
bound  to  our  partner  in  the  Anglo-French  Protectorate. 
Even  when  the  French  had  refused  our  invitation  to 
join  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  had  sul- 
lenly withdrawn  from  participation  in  the  government 
of  Egypt,  anything  like  annexation  would  have 
arrayed  against  us  a  formidable  European  combina- 
tion, in  which  certainly  France  and  Italy,  possibly  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  would  have  been  found.  At  the 
close  of  the  century,  by  the  tact  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  sagacity  of  Lord  Salisbury,  all  our  difficulties  with 
France  in  Egypt  were  settled,  when  the  Jameson  Raid 
and  the  South  African  war  intervened  to  prevent  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding.  That  cloud,  too,  passed 
away,  and  King  Edward  set  himself  to  bring  about 
what  has  been  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury as  the  Entente  Cordiale.  The  Great  War  has 
just  ended,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  Power 
has  a  word  to  say  against  the  annexation  of  Egypt  by 
Great  Britain?  We  ought  rather  to  ask,  what  Power 
would  not  welcome  the  declaration  that  Britain  had 
annexed  Egypt? 

Why  then  do  we  not  annex  Egypt  by  word,  as  we 
have  done  in  fact?  Simply  because  British  statesmen 
cannot  cure  themselves  of  the  habit,  bred  by  a  life 
passed  in  talking  to  the  gallery,  of  flourishing  in  the 
face  of  the  world  fine  phrases  about  self-government, 
and  progressive  development,  and  national  aspirations, 
which  no  one  knows  better  than  themselves  to  be 
words,  words,  words.  Take  as  an  example  the 
recent  speech  of  Lord  Curzon  on  Egypt.  Through  two 
and  a  half  columns  of  the  Times  Lord  Curzon  rolled 
on,  emitting  sonorous  generalities  and  resonant  plati- 
tudes about  Egyptian  nationality,  and  never  coming 
within  a  mile  of  the  real  question  at  issue.  Has  Lord 
Curzon  any  idea  of  what  he  means  by  Egyptian 
nationality?  There  is  no  such  thing,  either  legally,  or 
ethnically.  There  is  a  large  Bedouin  peasantry, 
known  as  the  fellaheen,  and  there  is  a  small  class  of 
landed  proprietors  or  big  farmers,  also  Bedouin  Arabs. 
There  are  the  Copts,  and  there  is  the  official  class,  who 
are  Turks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Levantines,  of  every 
sort  and  kind.  Then  there  are  the  Europeans,  who 
composed  the  financial  and  mercantile  societies  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  These  men  have  most  of  them  lived 
with  their  families  in  Egypt  for  two  and  three  genera- 
tions, and  yet  have  remained  subjects  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  America.  These  men  live  under  the  Capi- 
tulations, and  have  a  right  to  protection  or  redress  from 
the  Mixed  Tribunals.  You  may  make  a  political  State 
out  of  such  a  hotch-pot  of  races  :  but  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  Egyptian  nationality,  its  legitimate  aspirations, 
its  progressive  development,  and  so  on  through  the 
gamut  of  Lord  Curzon 's  mouth-filling  phrases.  Has 
our  Foreign  Secretary  any  notion  of  what  he  does 
mean?  If  the  speech  was  meant  for  consumption  in 
the  bazaars,  a  piece  of  Asiatic  rhetoric  intended  to 
tickle  Oriental  cars,  we  can  only  say  the  time  is  past 
for  such  tricks  of  statecraft.  What  the  residents  in 
Egypt,  white,  brown,  and  black,  really  want  to  know 
is  Britain's  policy  with  regard  to  the  Capitulations 
and  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  The  Italians  and  French- 
men in  Egypt,  lo  say  nothing  of  other  nationalities, 
will  not  willingly  surrender  their  citizenship,  and  hand 
themselves  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turkish 
rabble  of  officials,  to  whom  Lord  Curzon  is  pleased  to 
ascribfi  "national  aspirations,"  but  whose  only  real 
aspiration  is  to  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  back- 
sheesh and  bastinado. 

Mut  of  course  the  Foreign  Office  knows  a  great  deal 
more  <>f  the  business  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Office  must  have  read  with  a 
smile  the  meaningless  and   full-blown   rhetoric  of  its 


chief.  But  when  it  came  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Office  quietly  instructed  a  young 
official  to  answer  to  the  point.  On  the  27th 
November  Mr.  Dudley  Ward  told  his  questioner  that 
"  it  was  impossible  to  analyse  all  the  causes  contributing 
to  bring  about  the  present  disturbed  condition  of 
Egypt :  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the 
absence  of  sufficient  Britis.h  Civil  Servants  during  the 
war  rendered  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  minor 
Egyptian  officials  impossible.  The  proposal  of  a  Civil 
Service  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  good  govern- 
ment of  all  Arabic-speaking  countries  under  British 
protectorate  or  mandate  would  receive  consideration 
when  the  extent  of  our  new  obligations  towards  Arabic- 
speaking  countries  was  determined."  This  is  busi- 
ness, for  it  is  the  exact  truth  that  what  Egypt  wants  is 
more,  not  less,  British  rule,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  British  Civil  Service  to  administer 
Egypt  and  the  new  Arabic  Kingdom  which  we  have 
decided  to  establish  in  Palestine  is  an  excellent  idea. 
It  is  the  fact  that  all  these  Egyptian  troubles  arise 
from  the  necessary  withdrawal  of  British  supervision 
during  the  war.  Instead  of  boggling  over  a  Protec- 
torate, which  we  cannot  define,  why  not  take  the  bold 
and  honest  course  of  annexing  Egypt,  which  we  have 
rescued  from  the  grip  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  and 
brought  to  her  present  state  of  prosperity?  Every- 
body would  be  pleased,  except  the  rabble  of  donkey- 
boys  and  students  who  are  set  on  by  the  disappointed 
dregs  of  Turkish  officialdom.  The  European  residents 
would  exchange  the  law  of  Capitulations  and  the 
Mixed  Tribunals  for  British  citizenship  and  British 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  fellaheen  don't  care  a  rap  who 
governs  them  as  long  as  they  are  left  in  peace  and 
security  to  garner  their  cotton  and  maize.  British 
annexation  would  at  once  open  Egypt  to  the  capital  of 
the  world. 

CRAFTSMAN  OR  HIRELING. 

WHILE  this  may  not  seem  a  time  to  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  our  industrial  position,  one 
may  do  well  to  consider  the  genesis  and  probable  in- 
fluence of  a  new  movement  of  which  there  are  indica- 
tions, and  which  comes  from  the  only  direction  in 
which  one  may  look  hopefully  for  a  settlement.  For 
this  movement  comes  from  within,  from  Labour  itself, 
and  as  such  is  pregnant  with  possibilities. 

Let  us  consider  first  Trade  Unionism  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  individual.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
labour  leader,  working  for  his  fellows,  yet  not  im- 
mune from  the  subtle  influence  of  the  amenities  of  life. 
He  lives,  and  lives  comparatively  well,  by  his  leader- 
ship, and  the  life  is  probably  more  congenial  and  profit- 
able than  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  proficient  of 
those  whom  he  represents.  His  leadership  being 
something  to  cultivate  and  safeguard,  he  labours  for 
votes.  Willy  nilly,  he  works  for  standardization  and 
general  advancement. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  worker,  whose  con- 
tribution towards  the  upkeep  of  leaders  and  Trade 
Unionism  is  comparatively  small.  He  supports  his 
leaders  and.  his  union  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  general 
betterment  at  little  cost  in  money  or  thought.  But 
he  is  now  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  the  narrowing 
of  his  life.  He  is  conscious  that  his  individuality  is 
disappearing,  that  he  is  becoming  a  small  cog  in  a 
large  machine.  Unconsciously  his  nature  revolts. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  diagnose  his  sickness,  yet  he 
is  a  sick  man,  and  alive  to  the  fact.  For  sixty  years, 
maybe,  Trade  Unionism  has  worked  on  the  lines  to 
which  it  still  adheres,  but  nature  has  worked  longer, 
and  the  ways  Of  nature  arc  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Trade  Unionism.  Here  we  have  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell.  Competition  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  nothing 
will  alter  or  affect  it.  Man  is  competitive,  as  we  say, 
by  nature,  and  all  the  trade  unions  in  Christendom  will 
never  change  him.  Instinctively  he  seeks  the  prizes 
of  life.  Duffer  or  genius,  his  soul  craves  for  self- 
expression,  for  a  separate  existence.  This  Trade 
Unionism  denies  him,  and  so  we  see  the  clearer 
sighted  of  our  workers  rubbing  their  eyes  in  doubt. 
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They  are  offered  a  living  wage  and  are  glad  of  it ;  pen- 
sions during  unemployment  and  old  age  have  a  seda- 
tive effect ;  but  more  leisure  leaves  them  little  more 
content  with  their  lot.  Foolish  Governments  offer 
education,  and  even  compel  it  so  far  as  it  is  possible ; 
yet  lads  dodge  it.  They  "  put  in  "  the  allotted  hours 
in  their  working  week,  and  their  leisure  is  but  bore- 
dom. A  picture  paper,  cunningly  and  sensationally 
devised,  is  their  literature;  the  watching  of  a  profes- 
sional football  match  or  the  wagering  on  the  chances 
of  unknown  horses  in  unseen  races  their  recreations. 

Is  it  no*-  natural  that  the  clearer  headed  of  our 
workers  should  jib?  They  see  that  they  are  exploited, 
not  by  a  separate  class,  but  by  their  fellows,  who  have 
the  wit  to  shun  the  chains  placed  on  their  own  lives. 
Each  year  their  work  becomes  more  mechanical  and 
more  monotonous.  Their  individual  brains  and  skill 
are  gradually  depreciating  in  value,  as  compared  with 
those  polished  and  perfected  in  the  open  market. 
Trade  Unions  have  denied  them  piece  work,  payment 
by  results,  or  partnership  participation  in  profits.  They 
have,  in  effect,  denied  their  members  a  natural  life, 
competitive  and  progressive,  knowing  that  such  must 
revolutionise  trade  organisations  and  throw  their 
leaders  idle.  Many  see  the  situation  which  has  arisen, 
and  in  recent  months  their  number  has  so  increased 
that  there  is  a  fear  in  the  ranks  of  labour  officials  that 
they  may  be  unseated,  for  the  present  minority  of  clear- 
sighted men  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  majority 
by#  som^  untoward  event,  such  as  the  recent  railway 
strike  might  well  have  become,  had  it  been  allowed  to 
continue. 

Trade  Unionism  has  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
individual.  It  fights  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
rates  of  pay,  but  it  makes  no  effort  to  encourage  skill. 
It  says  to  a  prospective  employer  :  You  shall  pay  our 
members  so  much  for  so  many  hours,  but  offers  no 
guarantee  of  proficiency.  It  ignores  craftsmanship, 
yet  craftsmanship  is  the  key  to  happiness.  Trade 
Unionism  breeds  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  and  exists 
because  of  them.  The  driver  of  an  electric  tractor 
knows  nothing  of  the  controller  he  pushes  mechanically 
from  side  to  side,  and  he  knows  still  less  of  the  engine 
it  controls.  Nor  does  the  man  who  made  them  know 
much  more.  He  turns,  slots  and  planes  the  metal 
given  to  him  for  the  purpose,  but  of  the  why  and  where- 
fore he  is  ignorant.  Men  of  an  older  generation  were 
different.  The  wood-worker  knew  the  wood  he 
fashioned,  he  could  tell  at  what  season  the  tree  was 
felled,  in  what  circumstances  it  grew,  and  how  the  log 
was  quartered  to  get  a  suitable  grain.  The  metal- 
worker knew  the  alloys  in  his  material,  why  one  metal 
was  softer  than  another,  and  the  proper  application  of 
my.  Malleable,  forged,  or  wrought  iron  were  things 
to  be  adapted  to  his  needs.  Both  knew  what  they 
made  and  why  they  made  it,  as  regards  design, 
material  and  workmanship.  They  were  in  fact  crafts- 
men, artists  who  enjoyed  the  work  of  their  creation. 
Ignorant  of  Carlyle,  they  yet  took  pleasure  and  pride 
in  their  work,  and  the  greater  their  skill  and  knowledge 
the  greater  was  their  success.  The  old  guilds  taught 
men  their  arts,  and,  having  done  so,  left  each  to  win 
the  prizes  of  proficiency. 

Now  all  that  has  gone,  and  mechanical  output  has 
taken  its  place,  every  worker  bound  by  himself  to  a 
wage  and  an  hour.  Lord  Leverhulme,  the  most  acqui- 
sitive and  industrious  of  workers,  tells  us  that  a  six- 
fiour  day  should  suffice  for  any  man.  He  preaches 
content,  he  advocates  leisure,  yet  knows  neither.  Igno- 
rant of  their  natures  and  traditions,  he  would  transform 
the  McLeods  and  Morrisons  of  Lewis  into  an  industrial 
machine.  He  may  make  money,  but  he  cannot  make 
men,  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  will  learn  his  lesson  in 
:he  Hebrides.  He  and  others  of  his  kind  see  dividends 
through  all  their  schemes  for  social  betterment.  They 
are  right  according  to  their  light,  but  their  light  is 
dim.  They  want  "hands,"  not  men,  and  they  create 
machines,  and  have  no  other  use  for  art  or  craft.  Lord 
leverhulme  may  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he  uncon- 
sciously promotes  industrial  unrest. 

Worke  rs  may  be  divided  into  those  who  live  for 
their  work,  and  those  who  work  for  a  livelihood.  As 


time  goes  on  the  former  become  fewer  if  more  success- 
ful, while  the  others  constitute  an  ever-growing  army 
of  malcontents  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
trend  applies  to  employers  and  employed,  if  we  may 
use  the  familiar  distinction.  Investors  and  adminis- 
tration call  for  output  and  dividends,  not  quality  or 
perfection.  Trade  Unionism  has  driven  individual  enter- 
prise from  the  field,  both  in  their  own  ranks,  and  in 
those  of  industrious  pioneers  whose  brains  are  the  raw 
material  of  labour,  and  they  are  running  their 
heads  against  granite.  By  levelling  down  and  forbid- 
ding a  free  market  for  individual  effort  they  are  uncon- 
sciously lowering  the  standard  of  labour,  rendering  it 
more  readily  replaceable,  and  at  the  same  time  denying 
the  right  to  work,  interpreting  that  word  in  its  better 
sense.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  are  con- 
scious of  their  chains. 


MOL1ERE  AT  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S 
THEATRE. 

WE  believe  it  was  the  celebrated  historian  and 
scholar,  Gaston  Paris,  who    was    inclined  for 
some  reasons  to  lament  that  Joan  of  Arc  prevented  the 
inauguration  of  an  Anglo-French  Empire  at  Rheims. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  nation  might  have  been 
reared  upon   that  foundation.    Think  of  a  people  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  the  French  and  English  mind — 
French  clarity  united  with  English  depth,  French  de- 
cisiveness with  English  caution,   French    thrift  with 
English  generosity,  French  intelligence  with  English 
insight,  French  sense  with  English  sentiment,  French 
honesty  of  mind  with  English  idealism,   French  wit 
with  English  humour,  the  qualities  of  the  best  French 
prose  with  those  of  the  best  English  poetry,  the  excel- 
lence of  Anatole  France  with  that  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, or,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  the  virtues 
of  Moliere  united  with  those  of  Shakespeare.    An  im- 
possible combination,  you  will  object.    As  well  desire 
the  qualities  of  oil  and  water'  in  one  and  the  same  fluid, 
a  working  partnership  between  Napoleon  and  Wilber- 
force,  a  reconciliation  of  the  views  of  Burke  with  those 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.     Admittedly  it  would  have 
taken  time  to  fuse  the  French  and  English  into  one 
people,  but  common  political  institutions  can  work  won- 
ders.   There  is  less  reason  why  a  Londoner  should  be- 
long to  a  different  mental  civilisation  from  that  of  a 
Parisian  than  there  is  for  an  inhabitant  of  Boulogne 
belonging  to  the  same  civilisation  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Marseilles.     The  best  English  minds  have  rarely  failed 
to  understand  and  admire  the  best  French  minds.  The 
obverse  proposition  is  not  so  obviously  true,  because 
the  French  are  in  most  things  more  insular  than  the 
English  ;  their  character  is  more  of  a  single  piece,  and 
they  less  readily  compromise  with  the  stranger.  French 
has  become  the  cosmopolitan  language  of  the  world, 
not  because  the  French  are  cosmopolitan,  but  because 
other  countries  have  always  been  willing  to  adopt  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  if    England   had  annexed 
T  rance  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  English  conquerors 
would  have  derived  more  advantage  from  the  event 
than  the  French.    The  French  would  not  have  greatly 
changed  ;  but  the  English  would  have  assimilated  what 
was  best  in  French  mentality,  and  they  would  have 
been  vastly  the  better  for  it.    That  they  would  have 
lost  their  English  character  need  not  be  considered. 
The  English  character  has  survived  four  conquests  of 
England.       It  would  assuredly  have  survived  a  con- 
quest of  France.     If  the  successors  of  the  Lancastrian 
Kings  had  been  crowned  at  Rheims,  we  should  have 
had  in  time  a  society  able  to  appreciate  both  Moliere 
and  Shakespeare,  and  to  produce  more  writers  of  the 
same  kind.    We  need  not  be  at  all  concerned  regard- 
ing the  loss  or  weakening  of  nationality  implicit  in 
our  hypothesis.     Nationalism  is  as  bad  for  art  as  in- 
breeding is  bad  for  families.      The  national  art  of 
Serbia  flourished  in  Vienna ;  the  national  art  of  Ire- 
land has  always  flourished  in  London ;   and  national 
English  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  Elizabethans,  or  the 
Augustans  or  the  Romantics  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  thoroughly  cosmopolitan. 
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But  Joan  of  Arc  occurred,  perhaps  unfortunately,  to 
spoil  the  experiment;  and  at  a  later  period  Wellington 
and  Blucher  interfered  to  thwart  a  rather  different 
solution.  What  Henry  V  and  Napoleon  failed  to 
achieve  in  one  way,  the  Anglo-French'  Society  may 
bring  about  in  another.  The  Society  is  producing  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  a  series  of  French  plays 
which  have  so  tar  proved  more  successful  than  any 
similar  venture  of  the  kind  we  can  remember.  They 
have  begun  with  Moliere,  and  they  are  proceeding 
shortly  to  Labiche  and  Beaumarehais.  The  play  at 
present  in  the  bill  is  'Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  given  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  theatre  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. At  the  first  performance  it  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  Moliere  quite  unprecedented  in  an  Eng- 
lish theatre.  The  audience  laughed  in  the  right  places, 
not  merely  when  Thomas  Diafoirus  tumbled  from  his 
outrageous,  but  entirely  classical  high  stool,  but  also 
when  the  wit  was  almost  wholly  literary  in  character. 
It  looks  as  though  the  war,  which  began  as  a  war  in 
defence  of  frontiers  and  has  ended  in  the  drafting  of 
a  peace  which  on  paper  plunges  Europe  back  into  the 
provincial  era  of  her  development,  has  also  had  the 
paradoxical  effect  of  making  some  of  the  larger  nations 
more  cosmopolitan.  All  big  wars  have  had  cosmopoli- 
tan effects  in  the  long  run.  Putting  allies  out  of. 
the  question,  you  must  know  your  enemy  in  order  to 
beat  him  or  comfortably  to  occupy  his  lands.  The 
Crusades  spread  Arabic  influences  throughout  Europe  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we  had  to  fight  the 
Chinese  for  any  considerable  time,  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  a  spread  of  the  wisdom  of  Confucius  from 
London  to  Washington  and  an  enormous  increase  in 
our  appreciation  of  Chinese  art. 

We  congratulate  the  Anglo-French  Society  on  hav- 
ing chosen  their  moment  well,  also  upon  having  secured 
so  admirable  a  producer  in  M.  Randall.-  From  small 
indications  in  the  production  we  gather  that  M.  Ran- 
dall favours  as  simple  and  as  natural  a  treatment  of 
Moliere  as  is  consistent  with  the  French  classical  tradi- 
tion ;  that  he  desires  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  gesti- 
culation and  grimace ;  that  he  likes  to  rely  upon  his 
text  rather  than  upon  traditional  embellishments  sanc- 
tified by  custom.  But  the  Comedie  Francaise  is  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside;  and  its  traditions  are  as  sacred 
in  respect  of  Moliere  as  are  those  of  Bayreuth  in  respect 
of  Wagner.  Personally  we  should  like  to  see  M.  Ran- 
dall discarding  tradition  altogether  and  adapting  his 
Moliere  to  an  age  which  has  learned  to  attach  more 
value  to'  the  written  text  than  to  the  high  stool  and 
astonishing  countenance  of  Thomas  Diafoirus.  To 
improve  upon  the  tra'ditions  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 
is  an  enterprise  well  within  M.  Randall's  courage 
and  ability.  This,  however,  may,  to  the  mind  of  a 
Frenchman,  seem  an  act  of  sacrilege  such  as  could  only 
occur  to  an  English  barbarian ;  and  it  would  certainly 
be  doubtful  policy  to  pursue  in  a  production  offered  in 
London,  where  clearly  the  business  of  the  stage  must 
be  played  for  all  it  is  worth  to  cover  the  difference  of 
language. 

In  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  as  in  most  of  Moliere's 
plays,  there  are  the  two  elements  of  fantastical  farce 
and  sober  wisdom,  of  extravagant  burlesque  and  prac- 
tical sanity.  The  two  elements  are  well  represented 
in  the  two  principal  players,  M.  Ougier  and  Mile.  Dor- 
meuil.  M.  Ougier  presents  Argan  with  a  clean-cut 
precision  of  outline,  a  dry  finish,  a  moderation  and  good 
sense  which  is  our  Moliere  of  the  comedies  exact  and 
unadorned.  His  delivery  of  the  opening  monologue 
where  he  exhibits  in  turns  his  native  shrewdness  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  (such  as  correcting  the  little  bills 
of  his  apothecary)  and  his  absurd  c  redulity  in  the  matter 
of  his  idee  fixe  is  wholly  admirable,  and  most  of  his  per- 
formance is  on  the  same  high  Level  of  comedy.  To 
MUJe.  Domicilii  falls  the  livelier  task  of  presenting  us 
with  the  most  impertinent  of  all  the  soubrcttes  of 
Moliere.  She  brings  into  the  play  that  clement  in 
Moliere  which  tempts  us  to  believe  that  Robin  Good- 
fellow  must  have  emigrated  to  France  in  tin;  seven- 
teenth century  (to  escape  the  Puritans)  and  have  be- 
come naturalised  as  a  citi/en  of  Versailles.  The  role 
is  long  and  exacting,  and  Mile.  Domicilii  is,  we  believe, 
almost  an  amateur  upon  the  stage.     Her  performance 


is  astonishingly  good.  You  could  not  find  a  clearer 
diction  among  the  Berlitz  professors ;  and  her  vivacity 
and  confidence  are  fully  equal  to  every  occasion.  She 
is  a  tradition,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  alive. 

The  Anglo-French  Society  has  begun  well,  and  we 
wish  it  every  success.  We  advise  our  readers  to  sup- 
port it,  not  merely  in  the  belief  that  they  will  thereby 
be  assisting  to  promote  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  but  simply  from  that  intelli- 
gent self-interest  which  prompts  us  to  look  for  our  plea- 
sures where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found., 

THE   BILLIARD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
[by  an  amateur.] 

THE  billiard  season  has  opened  with  a  certain 
storminess  and  more  than  one  portent  of  unusual 
interest.  During  the  very  week,  for  example,  in  which 
the  present  champion  was  vowing  that  he  would  not 
obey  the  ruling  of  the  authorities  and  "  play  through," 
he  was  failing  to  concede  not  only  the  promised  2,000 
but  any  points  at  all  in  a  match  of  16,000  with  Falkiner, 
and,  indeed,  was  4,030  behind  at  'the  end  of  it;  and 
meanwhile,  in  another  hall,  the  youngest  of  his  rivals 
was  making  breaks  of  over  800. 

To  prophesy  is  a  perilous  pastime,  as  the  newspaper 
turf  experts  (save  the  mark  !)  must  by  this  time  be 
beginning  to  realise,  if  such  realisation  is  within  their 
power;  but  we  can  always  with  safety  remark  that  "  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  .  .  .  ."  and  that  I  am 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  do.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Inman  had  a  very  hard  struggle  to  hold  his 
position  this  season,  and  if  in  the  season  following  he 
lost  it.  For  there  are  some  very  dangerous  players 
advancing  upon  him.  I  am  not  in  his  secrets  (could 
anyone  penetrate  behind  that  inscrutable  countenance?) 
but  I  should  guess  that  his  fear  of  Newman  is  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  Falkiner.  His  contemporaries 
probably  he  considers  lightly;  Stevenson  and  Reece 
have  shot  their  bolts  :  he  has  their  measure.  Reece  he 
defeats  before  a  ball  has  been  struck,  by  sheer  force 
of  antipathetic  and  disquieting  personality;  while 
Stevenson  fails  against  him,  not  because  he  is  an  in- 
ferior performer^  but  because  he  has  too  much  of  the 
artist's  carelessness  and  disdain.  Also,  Stevenson  is 
tired.  But  the  younger  men  are  not  tired,  and  they  are 
full  of  ambition,  and  the  youngest  of  them,  Newman,  is 
always  improving. 

In  his  blank  verse  treatment  of  his  novel,  '  Cashel 
Byron's  Profession,'  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  makes  the 
Admirable  Bashville  remark,  "  It  is  a  lonely  thing  to 
be  champion."  Even  more  so  must  a  champion  be 
anxious,  since  his  successor  already  exists,  somewhere, 
and  at  any  moment  may  emerge  and  prevail.  In  box- 
ing this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  The  champions  of  the 
ring  being  liable  to  the  briefest  reigns,  their  anxiety 
must  be  constant.  At  the  opposite  extremes  are  such 
games  as  croquet  and  bowls,  which  are  unruffled  bv 
challenges  from  Wales  and  America,  and  cricket,  where 
pre-eminence  can  be  maintained  for  years  and  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  W.G.,  whose  position  time,  for  a  very 
long  while,  only  strengthened.  Yet  even  "  W.G." 
must  have  looked  ahead  now  and  then  with  a  certain 
misgiving  and  regret.  But  a  billiard  champion  to-day 
is  without  a  moment's  confidence  and  composure.  John 
Roberts  may  have  avoided  care;  but  no  one  else  can 
do  so.  And  the  younger  generation  never  knocked  at 
a  champion's  door  so  loudly  as  Newman  and  his 
brethren  are  now  doing. 

Although  Newman  was  beaten  by  Smith  by  912 
points  the  other  day,  and  although  Falkiner  actually 
walked  awav  from  Inman  during  the  same  fortnight, 
it  is  Newman  that,  before  cither  Falkiner  or  Smith,  1 
should  pin  my  faith  to  as  the  coming  champion.  Why 
indeed  Smith  ever  was  ahead  of  him  was  a  continual 
mystery.  But,  all  going  well,  Newman's  prospects  arc 
extraordinary.  Although  he  is  still  only  a  boy,  he  is  a 
master  too,  and  he  seems  to  have  in  a  very  special  way 
the  test-match  temperament.  Nothing  moves  him, 
either  failure  or  success;  at  the  end  of  a  break  of  800 
his  long  placid  lace,  so  curiously  unmarked  by  experi- 
ence, shows  no  sign  of  pleasure,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
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petulance  or  impatience  when  an  easy  shot  is  missed. 
For  all  his  youthfulness,  his  judgment  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  dexterity.  It  is  perhaps  his  judgment  which 
most  impresses  the  observer  :  judgment  coming  noi 
from  without,  but  from  within.  One  can  learn  by 
painful  and  unceasing  practice  how  to  make  strokes, 
but  one  cannot  learn — absolutely — what  strokes  to 
make.  Smith  seems  to  me  to  lack  Newman's  instinct 
for  billiards;  his  game  is  not  so  sound;  and  often  during 
the  recent  match  he  was  not  hitting  the  second  ball  with 
any  of  Newman's  beautiful  accuracy  and  pace.  Any- 
one can  hit  the  first. 

If  there  are  physiognomists  (and  they  are  sanguine 
fellows)  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  dogmatise  on  a 
fixed  type  as  proper  to  billiard  experts,  a  visit  to 
Thurston's  should  have  jolted  them.  For  these  two 
young  players  are  as  different  as  can  be;  Newman's 
head  being  long,  almost  equine,  and  Smifh's  perfectly 
iound;  Newman  having  little  ears  and  Smith  promin- 
ent; Newman  being  loose  in  build  and  Smith  compact. 
Long  chins  possibly  conduce  to  aptitude  with  a  cue,  for 
Newman's  is  most  noticeable,  and  Diggle  certainly  has 
one,  and  it  may  be  that  another  used  to  be  concealed 
beneath  John  Roberts's  beard.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  Inman  nor  Stevenson  is  remarkable  in  that 
feature.  Where,  however,  all  billiard  players  are  alike 
is  in  their  patent-leather  boots. 


•  LONDON. 

IT  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  historians  to  reflect 
that  before  August,  1914,  there  existed  partly  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  partly  in  that  of  Surrey  a  not 
inconsiderable  city  which  went  by  the  name  of  London. 
It  was  inhabited,  they  will  learn  with  surprise,  in  part 
at  least  with  residents  within  its  ample  bounds.  It 
possessed  both  traditions  and  a  manner.  There  were 
lanes,  for  example,  such  as  those  of  Petticoat  and  Park 
which,  sharing  in  a  certain  measure  community  of  race 
and  outlook,  yet  conveyed  a  definite  impression.  There 
were  streets  such  as  that  called  Fleet,  which  devoted 
itself,  though  historians  may  find  this  hard  of  accept- 
ance, to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  love  affairs  of  the  Night  Club.  There  was,  was 
there  not?  lit  by  balls  of  fire,  as  by  Chinese  lanterns, 
that  Embankment  where  intending  suicides  mingled 
affably  and  with  an  air  of  completing  a  well-established 
ritual  with  supper-guests  from  neighbouring  hotels. 
There  were  Queen  Anne  houses  in  Bloomsbury  with  fan- 
lights over  their  doors  and  delicate  traced  iron  bal- 
conies. There  were  garrets  in  Fitzroy  Street  that  had 
North  lights  which  opened  paradoxically  on  the  South 
and  Italy,  catching  a  gleam  from  this  or  that  old 
painter  Michael  called  the  Angel,  or  him  they  called 
Tintoretto.  In  Kensington  they  took  care  in  their 
great  houses  to  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing;  they 
remembered  what  a  good  place  was  Kensington  Square, 
and  they  forgot  the  importance  of  being  Sydney  Webb. 
And  Mayfair — in  her  little  huddled  streets  of  a  failing 
greatness — impeccably  remained  a  hostess  of  lost 
causes. 

This  was  the  Town  called  London.  It  possessed  in 
addition  to  its  streets  what  were  known,  because  in 
those  days  they  could  be  distinguished  from  the  others, 
as  public  buildings.  There  was  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames — then  liquid  history,  as  the  Oldest  Inhabitant 
called  it,  now  liquidated  history — the  palace  of  St. 
Stephen's.  This  edifice,  the  historian  will  note,  was 
regarded  as  the  Seat  of  Government.  In  moments  of 
enthusiasm  it  housed  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation 
with  its  Speaker  as  the  Superb  Coroner.  It  is  still 
busy  with  inquests,  but  of  a  different  order.  There 
were  in  Whitehall  public  offices  where  persons  care- 
fully trained  in  the  art  of  Government  pursued  their 
duties  unhelped  by  the  Press  Agent  in  those  times  re- 
served for  the  Music  Hall.  There  were  theatres  in 
which  from  time  to  time  it  was  rumoured  that  serious 
plays  would  be  performed.  There  were,  but  of  this 
the  historian  will  require  proof,  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. And  there  were  Clubs  which  existed  to  prove 
how  untrue  it  is  that  the  British  are  an  untalkative  or 
exclusive  race. 


There  were  those  buildings  in  the  Town  called  Lon- 
don. There  were  also  Gardens  and  Parks,  called  in 
order  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  provincials,  "  lungs." 
Some  of  these  Gardens  were  squares  of  green  between 
houses,  like  lakes  reflecting  a  dazzling  green  sky. 
These  were  railed  off  with  locked  gates,  that  availed, 
alas  !  how  little  against  the  benevolent  ubiquity  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  hut.  There  was  a  Park  called  Hyde,  that 
might  still  better  have  been  called  Jekyll  Hyde 
Park.  For  here  there  rode  in  the  mornings  those  who 
subsequently  died  in  order  that  civilization  might  die 
w  ith  them.  Here  were  fashion  and  beauty  and  para- 
sols (in  summertime)  at  noon,  while  at  evening  the 
Atheist,  the  Socialist  and  the  Salvationist  attempted  to 
divert  courting  couples  from  pursuits  that  evening  and 
the  dark  trees  suggested.  There  was  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, but  Sir  James  Barrie  had  already  commandeered 
that.  Occasionally,  however,  children  forgot  that  it 
was  their  business  to  be  sentimental  and  pathetic  and 
touching,  and  played  quite  naturally  at  cricket  and 
rounders.  There  were  also  two  places  called,  because 
even  heaven  requires  a  name,  Kew  and  Hampton 
Court.  London  came,  as  its  poet  bade,  to  Kew  in  lilac 
time,  or  found  the  tropics  and  strange  islands  where 
the  tops  of  the  palm-ferns  can  be  seen,  from  the  little 
gallery  in  the  great  glass-house.  And  at  Hampton 
they  ate  their  sandwiches  either  when  the  candles  were 
lit  in  the  great  avenues  of  Bushey,  or  when  in  the  long 
borders  of  the  red  palace  roses  burned  all  night 
through. 

There  were  also  in  those  days  Londoners.  There 
^was,  for  example,  the  City,  and  the  Citizen.  Conscious 
of  the  burden  of  the  world's  credit,  he  wore  his  silk  hat 
— a  beacon  of  finance.  He  had  heard  of  Wall  Street 
and  somebody  had  even  mentioned  Canada  in  his  hear- 
ing. But  after  all  people  must  talk  of  something  even 
in  the  City.  And  after  a  hard  day's  work,  broken  only 
by  a  couple  of  hours  to  discuss  business  over  lunch, 
he  caught  the  Underground  at  4  p.m.  There  was  also 
Whitechapel,  but  that  we  need  not  describe  because 
•the  historian  will  find  it  grown  universal.  In  August, 
1914,  however,  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  between 
say  a  barrister  in  good  practice,  and  an  East-end 
sweating  tailor.  There  was  then  to  be  found  that 
association  of  persons  curiously  called  Society.  Those 
of  us  who  have  grown  to  associate  the  word  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  will  perhaps  forget 
how  they  lived  in  1914.  How  right  that  butterflies  and 
moths  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  should  disappear  ! 
How  right  and  how  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  place 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  has  been  taken  by  the 
Knights  of  the  British  Empire.  Because,  after  all,  we 
lost  London  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

All  this,  as  the  historian  knows,  has  gone.  London 
at  Christmas  time  was  still  resolute  in  its  attempt  to 
justify  Dickens.  What  shopping  in  the  snow  !  What 
fatted  turkeys  !  What  plum-puddings  !  What  a  warn- 
ing against  geniality  !  London  was  lit  with  her  lamps, 
and  her  sky-signs  in  winter,  or  was  lit  with  her  own 
moon  or  the  stars,  "  that  God  made  specially  "  for  her 
in  spring  and  summer.  She -had  to  learn  that  bombs 
forbid  light  and  war  lightness. 

This  was  London.  The  historian  who  sees  the 
strange  cosmopolis,  hears  the  shrill  voices  of  the  new 
world,  and  observes  its  inhabitants  will  not  believe  us. 
But  it  is  true.     There  was  once  such  a  City. 

SIC  ITUR  AD  ASTOR. 

Plymouth,  fit  shrine  of  illustrated  journals; 
Cinemas,  Cameras,  Coalition  Colonels, 
Coalition  Seamen,  Coalition  Clerics, 
Hymn  your  hysterics. 

Lo,  sentimental  Millionairess, 
Thee,  corybantic  celebrates  the  Mayoress; 
Thee,'  constellation  brightening  November, 
Thee,  returned  Member. 

Fine  flower,   first   fruits  of  Ecclesiazusae, 
,Proconsules  te  celebrant  ac  Musae; 
Mobile  te  (demobilised  and  raucous), 
Te,  too,  the  Caucus. 
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Triumph,  St.  Stephens,  tired  of  its  jetty  coats, 
Hails  thy  resplendent  bodices  and  petticoats. 
Fear  nothing,  auspice  George  or  Mond-Alf  or 
Te  duce  Balfour. 

And,  if  a  special  smoking-room  relaxes, 
Peerless,  thy  contests,  spare  us  not  the  taxes  ! 
Are  we  not  building  palaces  for  Labour? — 
Sound  pipe  and'  tabor  ! 

Hath  not  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  (says  Rumour) 
Somewhere  his  bath-room?  Who'd  begrudge  a  few 
more  ? — 

None  but  the  Fair  deserve  the  Brave.    We've  got  to 
This  for  our  motto. 

Ah  Coalition  !    Everyone  united, 
Everyone  reckless,  everyone  delighted  ! 
Stand  thou  its  emblem — Poll-ux  atque  Castor — 
Imus  ad  Astor. 

Walter  Sichel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TIMES  AND  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  Times  newspaper  of  December  1st, 
exactly  underneath  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Barton  in  Dublin  late  last  Saturday  after-^ 
noon,  appeared  a  paragraph  from  the  Londonderry 
correspondent  of  that  journal  in  which  Mr.  John 
MacNeill,  the  Sinn  Fein  member  for  Londonderry,  is 
reported  to  have  used  the  following  words  in  addressing 
a  meeting  of  his  constituents  the  day  before  the  murder  : 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  were  absolutely  determined 
that  the  police  of  Ireland  would  be  the  servants  of 
Ireland,  and  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  people  responsibility  for  what  followed 
was  on  the  heads  of  those  making  it." 

"  What  followed  "  next  day  was  the  fourteenth  murder 
of  an  Irish  policeman  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  newspaper  appeared 
a  leading  article  headed  "  Irish  Peace  in  Danger,"  in 
which  the  murder  of  the  previous  Saturday  was  not 
mentioned,  but  in  which  the  "  fear  "  was  expressed 
that  "  the  Irish  Executive  are  being  used,  whether  with 
the  connivance  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  not,  in 
order  to  arouse  in  Ireland  a  state  of  feeling,  if  not  a 
state  of  rebellion,  in  which  settlement  may  become 
impossible."  If  Mr.  John  MacNeill  be  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Times  newspaper,  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion should  gratify  him,  coinciding  as  it  does  so  nearly 
with  his  own. 

I  have  not  long  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  from  Belfast  to  Cork  and  from  Dublin  to  Gal- 
way.  I  found  nearly  everybody  in  favour  of  Sinn  Fein, 
and  nobody  able  plainly  to  condemn  the  murders  taking 
place.  How  far  this  inability  arose  out  of  sympathy, 
and  how  far  it  arose  out  of  fear,  I  could  not  determine. 
I  also  found  Sinn  Fein  to  be  by  no  means  merely  a 
corner-boy  movement,  but  as  conspicuously  a  middle- 
class  one.  A  British  officer  I  met  at  Claremorris  further 
told  me  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  made  a  point 
of  spitting  on  the  path,  whenever  he  passed  a  British 
officer;  and  the  only  places  of  worship  in  the  country 
which  exhibited  the  "  Roll  of  Honour  "  so  familiar  in 
this  country  were  those  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  bodies. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  attitude  of  the 
Times  newspaper  towards  Ireland  and  Sinn  Fein  (and 
implicitly  towards  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and 
the  Irish  police  generally  and  loyal  people  in  that 
island)  seems  in  incredible  discord  with  its  attitude 
towards  the  other  enemies  of  England  during  the  war. 

Yours  faithfully. 

II.  M.  WALBROOK. 

Authors'  Club, 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W.i. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — While  listening  to  the  great  oration  delivered 
by  the  Earl  of  Reading  at  the  Oxford  Union  last  night, 
I  was  struck  by  the  idea  of  a  federal  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  did  not  allude  to  the  possibility'  of 
a  federal  union ;  but  the  Master  of  Balliol  mentioned  the 
ideal  towards  which  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  always 
strove — the  union  of  the  two  English  speaking  peoples, 
and  the  Earl  of  Reading  emphasised  the  numerous 
features  of  resemblance  between  the  two  peoples. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts  of 
a  common  origin,  a  common  language,  common 
ideals,  a  common  outlook  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  of  common  sympathy,  it  must  surely 
strike  any  clear-headed  Britisher  or  American  as 
absurd  that  we  should  be  as  independent  of  each  other 
as  France  and  Japan.  The  great  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  United 
States  is  surely,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  words,  "  the  true 
gauge  of  the  recent  tide  of  Anglo-American  sentiments 
and  sympathy,"  and  sufficient  evidence  that  the  new 
world  has  not,  despite  its  democratic  enthusiasm,  cast 
out  from  its  national  heart  all  sentiment  and  respect 
towards  the  venerable  institutions  of  the  old.  The  late 
Robert  Hugh  Benson  prophesied  in  '  The  Dawn  of 
All,'  that  even  America  would  own  the  sway  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  before  the  present  century  has 
passed  away.  Perhaps  his  romantic  dream  may  yet 
be  realised  in  a  more  glorious  manner  than  even  he 
anticipated.  We  have  seen  all  around  us,  in  recent 
years — particularly  in  Russia — the  anarchic  path  which 
democracy  may  tread  when  unrestrained  by  any  sen- 
timental reverence  towards  lawfully  constituted  au- 
thority. Perhaps  the  Americans  realise  this;  and  per- 
haps in  their  inmost  hearts  they  crave  for  a  king  who 
shall  tower  above  the  transitoriness  of  presidents  and 
premiers  in  his  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  a  people. 
If  this  is  so — what  better  king  could  they  choose  than 
the  heir  of  the  king  whose  authority  they  rejected  in 
the  days  of  their  national  infancy?  We  have  both 
made  mistakes  ;  it  is  by  mistakes  that  rulers  and  peo- 
ples learn.  Surely  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
with  all  the  friendly  advances  which  have  recently  been 
made  between  the  two  branches  of  our  race,  can  suffice 
to"  bury  the  quarrel  of  the  past  in  a  grave  of  mutual 
forgiveness  ! 

I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  move  towards  reunion. 
America  and  England  have  decided  that  they  will  never 
again  fight  against  each  other.  The  alliance  between 
the  two  powers  has  drawn  so  close  that,  in  Lord  Read- 
ing's words,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  each  other  as 
different  nations.  Why  then  need  we  be  different 
nations  at  all?  The  British  Empire,  as  an  experiment 
in  federation,  has  shown  the  world  of  what  marvels 
the  federal  system  is  capable.  Why  not  carry  the  ex- 
periment a  step  further  and  include  America?  America 
could  lose  nothing ;  she  would  only  stand  to  gain.  She 
would  not  be  required  to  abdicate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her 
independence.  She  could  still  retain  her  presidential 
system  of  government;  the  only  difference  would  be 
that  her  president  would  be  a  subject  of  King  George, 
like  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  The  Crown  is  the  only  bond  which  holds 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  British  Empire  to- 
g-ether. Why  should  not  the  United  States  and  Ureal 
Britain  now  reunite  in  a  common  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon king?  If  this  could  be  achieved,  we  would  have 
taken  a  tremendous  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal 
after  which  all  true  federalism  should  strive — the  Fed- 
eration  of  the  World. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Hope  Floyd. 
Oxford,  November  30th,  1919. 

Sir,  May  I  echo  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

t hat  Americans  and  British  get  on  best  apart?  In  these 
days  it  is  positively  dangerous  to  suggest  that  our 
"  ideals  "  are  different,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  the 
great  majority  that  our  national  conduct  is  diverse,  and 
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that  in  many  respects  our  racial  character  is  funda- 
mentally opposed. 

If  only  the  various  Anglo-American  Societies  and  the 
Anglo-American  Press  would  realize  that  the  more  the 
two  nations  "  get  together,"  the  less  they  like  each 
other,  they  would  cease  the  present  disastrous  methods 
by  which  they  are  turning  indifference  into  active 
dislike. 

To  take  two  instances,  trivial  in  themselves,  occur- 
ring during  the  past  week.  Does  the  "  English-speak- 
ing Union  "  really  imagine  that  the  British  wish  to 
"  thank  "  the  American  forces  for  "  the  standard  of 
conduct  "  that  they  "  set  "  us,  or  that  they  like  to  have 
this  done  in  their  name,  and  does  a  portion  of  the  Press 
•imagine  that  it  is  promoting  good  feeling  when  we  are 
advised  in  its  columns  to  inter-marry  largely  with  the 
Irish  in  order  to  get  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  the 
Yankees?  This  sort  of  thing  is  our  daily  diet  at 
present,  and  it  makes  the  British  blaspheme. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  M.  C. 

The  Xew  Victorian  Club, 

30a,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

LABOUR  IN  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  United  States  to  curb  the  direct  action 
of  their  Trade  Unionists. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  sees  the  necessity  of 
drastic  measures  will  assuredly  have  the  effect  of 
tightening  up  the  curb  in  this  country  and  so  prevent 
the  combination  of  various  Trade  Unions  from  holding 
to  ransom  the  British  public. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  application  of  Trade  Union  funds  to  the  purpose 
which  called  them  into  existence,  but  there  may  be  an 
alternative  policy  for  this  country  to  consider. 

This  is  the  stopping  of  any  strike  which  is  not  car- 
ried by,  say,  a  three-fourths  majority  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Trade  Union  in  secret  ballot. 

This  form  of  ballot  was  many  years  ago  carried  as 
a  protection  for  the  political  voter  against  possible  pres- 
sure being  put  upon  him  by  his  employer.  Is  it  not 
now  equally  necessary  to  protect  the  working  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  strike  against  the  firebrands  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  who  are  discontented  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  higher  skilled,  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  thrifty  and  reliable  working  men 
are  not  consulted  on  the  question  of  strikes.  They  do 
riot  attend  the  meetings,  because  they  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  hot-headed  men  who  have  captured  the 
machinery  of  the  unions.  True,  they  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions, but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  this  is  only 
to  ensure  a  quiet  life  for  themselves  in  the  shop  and 
for  their  wives  and  families  in  the  street,  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  enjoy. 

If  the  secret  ballot  were  insisted  on,  the  true  wishes 
of  the  best  section  of  the  working  classes  would  soon 
become  evident,  and  the  country  would  have  some 
chance -of  the  common  sense  of  this  important  class  as- 
serting itself. 

Yours  truly, 

X  Y  Z 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i. 

A  SCHEME  FOR  LABOUR. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  review,  '  Trebling  Production,'  you 
state  that  "  Labour  is  paid  chiefly  by  time  in  England, 
and  chiefly  by  the  piece  in  America." 

Will  you  grant  me  the  hospitality  of  your  corres- 
pondence columns  to  set  out  a  scheme  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  recently,  and 
which  I  believe  has  proved  of  interest?  Under  my 
scheme,  Labour  will  be  divided  into  two  categories  (i) 
skilled  and  fii.)  unskilled. 

As  far  as  possible,  a  workman  will  be  given  the 
option  of  inscribing  himself  under  either  category. 

AH  "  skilled  "  will  be  restricted  by  law  to  piece-work 
contracts;  the  "  unskilled  "  will  be  protected  by  law 
by  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  working  week. 


The  minimum  wage  will  be  based  on  an  index-wage 
to  be  periodically  calculated  on  the  current  price  of 
wheat,  etc.  ;  because  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pound  sterling  is  a  function  of  (i.)  the  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  (ii.)  the  population;  (iii.)  the  world's 
gold  output;  (iv.)  the  acreage  under  cultivation. 

This  index-wage  will  vary,  of  course,  in  different 
seasons  and  in  different  centres  of  industry. 

Its  varying  values  will  be  published  yearly,  quarterly, 
or  monthly,  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  fluctuate,  like  the  Bank  rate,  and  would 
form  a  basis  for  all  contracts  between  Labour  and 
Capital. 

Thus,  under  my  scheme,  an  employer  in,  say,  Leeds, 
on  engaging  an  employee,  would  undertake  to  pay  him 
the  index-wage  as  fixed  in  Yorkshire,  or  the  index- 
wage  plus  a  percentage  of  the  index-wage  for  a  statu- 
tory week's  work,  say,  one  forty-eighth  of  the  afore- 
said index-wage  for  every  hour  of  overtime.  No  men- 
tion of  money  would  appear  in  the  contract,  but  the 
cash  paid  each  week  would  fluctuate  with  the  index- 
wage. 

The  "  skilled  "  category  would  attract  labourers  of 
a  more  industrious  temperament  and  might  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  more  ambitious. 

Trade  Unions  should  have  their  activities  confined  by 
law  to  economic  functions ;  their  usurpation  of  political 
power  should  be  restricted  to  the  uttermost ;  for  in- 
stance, the  agitation  to  obtain  exemption  from  taxation 
for  a  class  is  a  peril  to  the  State. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  resentment  at  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class 
which  was  exempt  from  taxation. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Hervey  de  Montmorency. 

34,  Clifton  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.. 

THE  LAW  IN  A  NOVEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Rees,  of  whose  detective  story,  '  The 
Shrieking  Pit,'  I  wrote  very  favourably  as  a  whole,  is 
aggrieved  because  I  described  his  trial  scene  as  ridicu- 
lous. "  The  trial  scene  in  the  novel,"  he  informs  your 
readers,  "  is  based  on  my  own  notes  of  an  Old  Bailey 
case  in  which  the  defence  of  epilepticus  furor  was 
pleaded,  and  in  its  procedure  is  almost  a  replica  of  the 
actual  proceedings."  There  is,  I  fear,  much  virtue  in 
that  "almost." 

Let  me  recall  some  of  the  surprising  things  which 
Mr.  Rees  must  have  witnessed  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  his 
imaginary  trial  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  bore  any  real 
resemblance  to  the  trial  at  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
sent. He  saw  a  murder  trial  taking  place  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  perpetration  .  of  the  crime,  without, 
apparently,  any  preliminary  inquiry  having  been  held 
by  a  magistrate.  The  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion knew  so  "  very  little  about  the  case,"  notwith- 
standing its  grave  importance,  that  he  had  to  rely  upon 
the  "spoon-feeding"  help  of  his  "cunning  and 
crafty"  junior,  while  "the  Crown  Solicitor" — a  title 
quite  unknown  to  English  courts  of  justice — sat  behind 
them  "  with  so  many  volumes  of  judicial  decisions  and 
reports  of  test  cases  piled  in  front  of  him  that  only  the 
upper  portion  of  his  grey  head  was  visible  above  the 
books. ' '  Yet  this  book-bound  being  was  always 
"ready  to  lean  forward  at  the  slightest  indication  and 
supply  any  points  which  were  required  !"  The  presid- 
ing judge  so  far  forgot  the  traditions  of  the  Bench  that, 
although  the  question  whether  the  prisoner  killed  the 
murdered  man  was  the  first  and  foremost  point  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury,  he  told  them,  in  his  summing- 
up.,  that  "  he  did  not  think  they  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty on  that  head,  because,  although  the  evidence  was 
purely  circumstantial,  it  pointed  strongly  to  the 
accused. " 

Mr.  Rees  adds  that  "the  trial  scene  and  the  legal 
portions  of  the  book  were  read  in  proof  and  confirmed 
as  accurate  by  the  solicitor  for  the  defence  in  the  real 
case,  and  by  another  legal  friend."  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  learn  what  these  learned  gentlemen  would 
be  inclined  to  say  of  a  judge  who  was  guilty  of  such 
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an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  jury  in  a  murder  case. 
I  would  too,  in  all  humility,  direct  their  attention  to  an 
allusion  to  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act  on  page  274  of  the 
novel,  and  venture  to  ask  whether  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  is  not  a  mistake  that  escaped  their 
attention.  Finally,  I  would  inquire  whether  their  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  was  not  awakened  when  they  found 
Mr.  Rees  describing-  the  solicitor  for  the  prisoner  at 
this  remarkable  trial  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  as  belong- 
ing to  "  a  firm  so  eminently  respectable  that  they  never 
rendered  a  bill  of  costs  to  a  client  until  he  was  dead." 

There  are  other  absurdities  in  the  legal  portions  of 
an  otherwise  excellent  book  to  which,  as  one  not  un- 
familiar with  legal  procedure,  I  might  easily  point,  but 
the  instances  I  have  given  will  serve  to  satisfy  your 
readers  that  I  did  not  criticise  the  trial  scene  in  '  Tire 
Shrieking  Pit  '  without  due  cause. 

Faithfully  yours, 

The  Reviewer. 

1   December,  1919. 

PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  note  on  "  bureaucracy," 
(29th  November,  p.  503)  raises  the  question  of 
phonetic  spelling,  which  prevailed  largely  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  may  yet  come 
again.  There  are,  however,  two  main  difficul- 
ties in  its  adoption.  One  is  that  there  is  at  the  present 
day  no  fixed  pronunciation  of  words  in  English,  and 
consequently  phonetic  renderings  by  one  man  and  an- 
other will  differ,  and  thus  be  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  our  present  somewhat  haphazard  and  chaotic  spell- 
ing. The  other  difficulty  is  that  with  our  present 
alphabet,  ordinary  persons  innocent  of  phonetics  can 
spell  words  in  very  different  ways,  and  yet  be  confident 
that  they  are  makingan  exact  representation  of  them. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  who  spelt  "  wife  "  with  the 
letters  "  yph,"  was  an  artist  elaborating  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  but  would  not  "  yf  "  be  natural,  and  who 
would  recognise  it  at  first  sight  as  indicating  the  thing 
that  makes  a  husband  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Conservative. 

TWO  PROPHETS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  passages  may  interest 
your  readers,  as  they  have  interested  me,  forecasting, 
as  they  do,  certain  phases  of  modern  life  which  have 
been  dealt  with  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere.  The 
one  is  about  270,  the  other  some  30  or  40  years  old. 

This  is  from  Gracian's  '  Art  of  Worldly  Wisdom  ' 
(tr.  by  Joseph  Jacobs)  : — 

"  Know  to  get  your  Price  for  Things.  Their  in- 
trinsic value  is  not  sufficient;  for  all  do  not  bite  at  the 
kernel  or  look  into  the  interior.  Most  go  with  the 
crowd,  and  go  because  they  see  others  go.  It  is  a 
great  stroke  of  art  to  bring  things  into  repute;  at  times 
by  praising-  them,  for  praise  arouses  desire;  at  times 
by  giving  them  a  striking  name,  which  is  very  useful 
for  putting  things  at  a  premium,  provided  it  is  done 
without  affectation.  Again,  it  is  generally  an  induce- 
ment to  profess  to  supply  only  connoisseurs,  for  all 
think  themselves  such,  and  if  not,  ihe  sense  of  want 
arouses  the  desire." 

And  this  from  Frederick  Locker-Lampson's  '  My 
Confidences  '  : — 

"  Wondrous  social  and  other  changes  will  have 
taken  place  when  my  great-grandson  writes  his  recol- 
lections. He  will  then  tell  you  that  the  Archbishop  of 
('anterl)ury  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  Piccadilly  on 
the  roof  of  an  omnibus;  that  Devonshire  House,  kept 
l)v  one  Cavendish,  has  been  converted  into  a  dry-goods 
store  on  the  American  plan  indeed,  so  completely  will 
our  fine  old  feudal  system  have  been  uprooted, 
that  a  tramway  will  actually  have  taken  possession  of 
patrician  Pall  Mall  and  the  classic  ascent  ol  St. 
James's  !  " 

Your  obedient  servant, 

II.  O. 

London,  Nov.  30th,  1919. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  ANGLO-IRISH  FEUD. 

[BY  AN  AUSTRALIAN.  J 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  Times  continues,  with  a  reiteration  that 
becomes  irritating,  its  campaign  for  "  Irish  Peace."  In 
its  issue  of  17th  November  appears  a  long  article  as  to 
the  "  blighting  effect  "  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Feud  in  the 
Dominions — and  especially  in  Australia.  The  views 
expressed  are  those  of  "  An  Australian  Correspond- 
ent "  ;  they  are  certainly  laid  on  with  a  thick  brush, 
and  would  really  be  alarming  were  it  not  that  they 
happen  to  be  totally  unrepresentative  of  Australian 
public  opinion. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia all  his  life  and  can  lay  claim  (he  hopes)  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  Australian  sentiment  on  the  eternal  Irish 
question  than  that  of  the  Times  "  Australian  Corres- 
pondent " — what  is  more,  he  makes  bold  to  say  that 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  Australians  share  the  views 
enunciated  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question.  Aus- 
tralians are  represented  as  "  longing  for  a  settlement"  ; 
it  is  stated,  "  with  absolute  confidence,"  that  they 
would  accept  it  as  a  "  supreme  sign  of  Britain's 
leadership  ";  a  lurid  picture  is  drawn  of  Dominion 
politics  becoming  "  enmeshed  in  Irishism,"  of  the 
younger  "  Irish-Australians  "  swinging  "  towards  the 
left"  of  separatism;  Great  Britain  is  represented  as 
standing  "  coldly  aside  "  while  the  "  newer  feeling  " 
(of  separatism  forsooth  !)  becomes  "  the  prey  of  anti- 
British  leaders  like  Archbishop  Mannix  or  Mr.  Ryan. 
ex-Premier  of  Queensland  ";  and,  of  course,  there  is 
the  typical  Times  "  touch  "  that  the  Dominions  have 
discussed  "  very  fully  "  the  scheme  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  and  it  is  naively  alleged  that  the  precious 
"  scheme  "  has  found  "  wide  acceptance  "  by  Aus- 
tralian public  men  and  newspapers ;  even  more  naively 
it  is  stated  that,  while  Australians  look  for  a  "  real 
solution,"  they  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  as  to 
methods,  for  they  recognize  that  "  they  would  not  like 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  if  any  one  of  themselves  found 
a  district  or  a  State  demanding  separation."  This,  ot 
course,  "  gives  the  whole  show  away,"  and  is  about 
the  only  accurate  statement  as  to  Australian  opinion  in 
the  whole  article- — moreover  it  furnishes  a  crushing- 
reason  why  Australians  should  mind  their  own  business 
and  leave  Britain  to  mind  hers. 

What  is  the  average  Australian  "  man  in  the 
street's  "  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule? 

First,  it  may  be  taken  as  generally  true  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  Irish  question  settled  amicably, 
but  to  represent  him  as  "  longing  for  a  settlement  "  is 
absurd.  The  Australian  has  got  quite  enough  troubles 
of  his  own  to  settle,  without  concerning  himself  over- 
much about  Old  World  problems.  Moreover,  he  re- 
sents the  persistent  attempts  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in 
Australia  to  force  the  question  to  the  front,  and  make 
it  a  vital  question  of  domestic  politics.  He  has  a 
healthy  contempt  for  Archbishop  Mannix  and  his  myr- 
midons, and  does  not  easily  forget  the  part  played  by 
that  "  astute  anti-British  leader,"  not  only  in  the  con- 
scription campaigns,  but  in  the  efforts  made  by  patriotic 
Australians  to  recruit,  by  voluntary  effort,  the  ranks  of 
the  Australian  Army,  so  sadly  depleted  by  the  great 
offensives  of  1916-18.  The  encouragement  given  to 
slackers  by  the  policy  of  "  no  conscript  ion  and  no  fur- 
ther recruiting-,"  preached  throughout  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  the  land  by  this  disloyal  prelate,  was  stig- 
matised in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the  recognised  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity:  men  like  Mr.  Justice  Gavan 
Duffy  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia;  Mr.  Justice  Hey- 
don,  President  of  the  New  South  Wales  Arbitration 
Court;  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  formerly  Lord  Mayor  ol 
Sydney;  and  others.  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  indeed,  did 
not  mince  words,  and,  in  a  letter  to  the-  Sydney  press, 
said  thai  the  Archbishop's  utterances  "  filled  every 
decent  Australian  with  loathing  and  contempt." 

Truth  to  t«'ll,  the  average-  Australian  is  side  to  death 
of  (lie  Irish  problem,  and  is  bored  to  tears  by  Times 
"  schemes,"  and  "  Irish  Race  Conventions,"  and  other 
stage  managed  effects.  Is  it  only  a  rumour  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to  he  similarly  affected  bv 
"  Ihe  President  of  the  Irish  Republic?  "  Australians 
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want  to  be  left  alone  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
they  modestly  concede  the  same  right  to  Britain. 

As  to  the  Times  statement  that  "  the  strongly  dom- 
inant Dominion  view  "  is  that  the  quarrel  should  In- 
ended  by  granting  Ireland  "  that  which  she  has 
always  had  a  just  claim  to,"  one  can  only  say  that,  so 
far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  the  Dominion  view  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  average  Australian's  idea 
of  things  is  that  if  any  country  has  done  its  best  to 
bring  the  "  Anglo-Irish  feud  "  to  an  end,  that  count rv 
is  England;  also  that,  when  Irishmen  make  plain  to 
English  statesmen  what  they  do  want,  and  what  ex- 
actly is  the  thing  that  they  consider  they  have  "  a  just 
claim  to,"  it  will  be  time  enough  to  use  the  cocksure 
language  of  the  Times  "  Australian  Correspondent." 

The  loose  talk  about  the  "  Irish  block  vote  " — the 
statement  that  it  is  "  so  substantial  as  to  be  almost 
dominant,"  and  that  "  it  defeated  the  conscription  re- 
ferenda " — is  about  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
article;  it  is  literally  and  absolutely  untrue.  Asser- 
tions are  made  that  this  "  block  vote  "  is  estimated  by 
party  leaders  "  as  23  per  cent,  of  the  electorate,"  but 
not  one  shred  of  evidence  is,  or  can  be,  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  such  assertions.  So  far  as  the 
conscription  referenda  are  concerned,  every  intelligent 
Australian  knows  that  they  were  defeated  by  majorities 
so  overwhelming  in  all  the  States,  except  Western  Aus- 
tralia, that  to  attribute  their  rejection  to  the  influence 
of  the  "  Irish  block  vote  "  is  to  display  an  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  that  is  positively  abysmal. 

The  sooner  the  Times  realizes  that  Australians  re- 
sent being  used  as  a  stalking  horse  for  its  latest 
journalistic  "  stunt  "  the  better;  meanwhile  let  it  read- 
just its  sense  of  proportion  and  realize  the  truth  which 
— put  brutally — is  that  the  average  Australian's  interest 
in  Home  Rule  is  a  purely  academic  one,  and  that  he 
declines  to  be  stampeded  into  the  Northcliffe  camp,  no 
matter  how  loud  the  beating  of  journalistic  tom-toms. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Hughes. 

37,  Castlebar  Road,  Ealing. 

NO  DEID  YET! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Obsessions  die  hard  ;  one  is  therefore  the  more 
pleased  to  observe  signs  of  grace  in  Mr.  Frank 
Adkins  his  letter.  Whether  actuated  by  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Brother  Pussyfoot,  or  out  of  sheer  self- 
research,  his  conclusion,  that  "Whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  (sc.  alcohol)  is  not  tvise,"  so  jumps  with  saner 
argument  as  to  be  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  Of 
course,  the  wise  man  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
"  deceived  ";  and,  though  he  may  not  be  one  of  Mr. 
Adkins's  "  millions,"  he  has  read  his  Bible,  and,  "  for 
his  stomach's  sake,"  does  not  reject  the  grape,  nor 
forgets  to  be  thankful.  We  recommend  such  a  course 
to  Mr.  Adkins. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Crede  Experto. 

30th  November,  1919. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'  WAR  RELIEF  FUND,  Etc. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — This  and  other  well  known  funds  collected 
many  millions  for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  the  application  of  these  sums ;  at 
least  I  have  met  no  one  who  has  heard  of  a  single  needy 
case  which  has  had  support  from  these  sources,  while 
there  are  many  in  dire  circumstances  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  War  and  to  War  bereavements.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  wise  distributions  have  been 
made,  but  the  public  gave  the  money,  and  would  like 
to  hear  a  little  as  to  where  it  has  gone. 

I  ventured  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the 
N'orthcliffe  press  a  short  time  ago,  but  the  matter  was 
deemed  beneath  notice,  and  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  ; 
so  I  turn  to  your  impartial  columns  for  an  elucidation. 

Yours  cordially, 
Arthur  J.  R.  Eraser  Taylor. 

42,  Selborne  Road,  Hove. 


REVIEWS 

A    NEW  STAR. 

Responsibility.     By  James  E.  Agate.    Grant  Richards. 
7s.  net. 

BEFORE  a  new  writer  can  be  admitted  into  the 
place  reserved  for  the  very  few  his  claims  must 
be  examined  with  patience  and  severity.  He  must 
not  only  see  things  with  his  own  eyes  and  record  them 
in  his  own  wav,  but  the  things  seen  must  be  worth 
seeing  and  the  method  equally  worthy.  He  must  give 
the  world,  which  it  is  always  seeking,  a  new  presenta- 
tion ol  itself,  what  will  justify  the  belief  that  there  is 
still  something  worth  having  or  losing  in  life.  Pro- 
vided new  work  has  these  characteristics,  a  writer 
can  be  judged  on  quality  without  quantity.  Jean 
Ingelow  takes  her  place  on  Olympus  with  her  single 
poem  about  the  High  Tide  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
beside,  say,  Dickens  with  his  torrent  of  achievement. 
We  are  prepared,  therefore,  for  reasons  which  we  pro- 
pose to  advance,  on  '  Responsibility  '  alone  to  suggest 
that  in  Mr.  Agate  a  new  and  permanent  addition  to 
real  literature  has  arrived.  For  the  sake  of  perfectly 
unjustified  curiosity,  we  should  have  liked  to  know- 
more  of  Mr.  Agate  himself.  Not  that  we  believe  that 
the  private  history  of  an  author  is  in  the  least  important 
except  to  himself  and  his  friends.  But  when  such  3 
portent  as  Mr.  Agate  swims  into-  the  skies — a  stai 
somewhat  obscured,  but  none  the  less  in  our  view — a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude — Aldebaran  among  our 
pasty  twinklers — we  should  like  to  know  for  the  future 
of  English  literature  whether  he  is  a  young  man,  or 
in  middle  life.  The  teller  of  the  tale — Edward  Mars- 
ton — speaks  in  a  pleasant  vein  of  anecdote  of  the  days 
"  When  those  tremendous  initials  G.B.S.  first  growled 
and  thundered  in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
VVilde  had  not  tired  of  confounding  peacockery  with 
prose  and  the  giant  Wells  was  stirring  in  his  sleep." 
This,  if  it  is  not  fiction,  should  make  him  mature,  but 
his  book  does  not  support  this  view.  The  genius  of 
the  book  might  as  well  be  a  grown  man's  as  a  boy's — 
it  is  ageless  as  genius  always  is.  But  the  faults — and 
they  are  grave — are  a  young  man's,  or  at  any  rate  a 
young  writer's,  faults.  His  characters,  for  example, 
blaze  into  sudden  life  and  then  disappear,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  a  crowd  rather  of  wonderful 
ghosts  than  people.  There  is  a  terrible  breakdown  in 
the  middle,  when  for  about  50  dreary  pages  a  young 
men's  club  devote  themselves  to  really  second-rate 
metaphysics.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  any  man  in 
middle  life  could  still  keep  that  glow  for  pure  thought 
which  alone  excuses  amateur  dabs  at  the  problems  of 
cognition.  The  middle-aged  man  either  takes  his 
philosophy  seriously,  or  puts  it  by. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  other  serious  flaws  in  the 
book  both  indicative  of  the  young  man.  There  is  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  the  hero's  father  to  be  read 
after  the  father's  death.  The  father,  a  cotton  spinner 
in  a  small  Lancashire  town,  writes  in  a  manner  that 
Montaigne  might  not  have  despised,  but  which  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a  life  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Similarly  when  the  hero's  son,  born  of  a 
fugitive  attachment,  appears  to  his  father  in  middle 
life  he  speaks  as  one  trained  in  the  arts  of  thought 
rather  than  in  misery.  This  does  not  prevent  th-^ 
account  of  the  relations  between  father  and  son  being 
as  beautiful  as  delicate,  but  it  has  both  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  youth  that  is  still  shy  with  life.  For  these 
reasons  we  should  plump  for  Mr.  Agate  being,  say,  in 
the  early  thirties.  We  profoundly  hope  that  we  are 
ritrht,  because  we  want  many  more  books  from  him. 
We  do  not  ask  for  them  to  confirm  our  judgment,  but 
because  English  literature  is  starvingly  in  need  of  a 
new  and  still  young  first-rate  performer. 

This  being  said,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  book 
seriouslv  for  which  we  have  made  so  considerable  a 
claim.  The  story  is  summed  up  in  the  quite  startling 
introduction  by  the  author  as  follows  : — "  It  consists 
of  n  sorry  hero,  a  mistress  adored  and  abandoned, 
and  a  son.    ...    It  does  not  end  conclusively  as 
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a  well-thought  out  symphony  of  life  should  end.  It 
does  not  go  down  in  gloom  like  the  pathetical  Russians. 

If  you  urge  me  to  a  comparison,  I  would 
say  an  apotheosis  of  Don  Quixote — heavens  !  how  high 
we  fly — with  a  hint  of  Till  Eulenspiegel.  .  .  .  Ille- 
gitimacy's my  theme,  the  slur  of  illegitimacy — oh,  not 
the  slur  on  the  child — but  the  slur  on  the  father." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  stimulating  stuff,  and 
unlike  much  self-valuation  by  authors,  good  criticism. 
The  introduction  happily  gives  the  key  to  the  values  of 
the  book.  Edward  Marston,  the  hero,  writes  it  to  get 
back  on  those  readers  of  books  who  begin  by  reading 
the  end.  In  this  case  the  introduction  is  the  end, 
because  the  hero,  lying  wounded  in  the  base-camp, 
finishes  the  story  by  explaining  that  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  proposes  to  enjoy  a  filched  pleasure  in  his 
restored  illegitimate  son,  the  son  whom  he  never  saw 
till  the  boy  turned  up  on  his  way  to  the  war.  The 
introduction  is  full  of  meat,  a  rapid  exposition  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  a  man  with  an  unusually  rich  and 
sensitive  spirit.  And  the  true  note  of  the  writing  is 
reality.  He  sees  and  understands  himself  just  as 
squarely  and  simply  as  he  admires  and  understands 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett — "  I  would  rather  have  written 
three  of  the  four  parts  of  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  than  , 
have  been  mayor  of  each  of  the  five  towns  " — delights 
in  beautiful  words,  and  revels,  for  instance,  in  "trumpet 
orchid  ";  sees  through  and  into  the  war  without  senti- 
mentality, yet  with  feeling;  and  above  all  appraises 
and  confronts  life,  by  which  he  means  the  things  he 
himself  has  lived  at  first-hand. 

From  the  introduction  we  come  to  the  story  proper. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  both  the  introduction  and  the  story 
are  coloured,  though  never  dominated,  by  the  great 
writers  whom  Mr.  Agate  adores.  G.  B.  S.,  for  example, 
growls  in  his  introduction,  but  the  growl  is  not  the 
deliberate  impudence  of  self-concealment.  Mr.  Agate 
uses  his  introduction  to  reveal  himself,  though  the 
fashion,  and  in  a  sort  the  wit,  have  an  air  of  the 
Irishman.  Again  the  realists  are  always  knocking  at 
his  mind.  Above  all,  he  is  in  love  with  Balzac.  His 
young  men  cannot  be  done  adoring  and  worshipping 
the  Frenchman.  They  are  all  Balzacians  at  Crawley 
Bridge,  which  makes  many  of  them  fools,  but  it  makes 
Mr.  Agate  wise.  He  learns  from  his  hero  to  look  at 
what  happens  instead  of  what  ought  to  happen  accord- 
ing to  theory.  His  people  owe  to  '  Cousine  Bette  ' 
and  the  rest  a  sort  of  loyalty  as  to  members  of  the 
same  immortal  family,  but  members  equally  authentic, 
though  born  later.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Bennett  of 
English  writers  have  clearly  made  a  mark  for  Mr. 
Agate.  But  he  uses  them,  as  he  uses  life,  to  show  him 
his  own  mind,  and  not  somebody  else's  theories.  He 
is  of  their  school  in  a  sense,  but  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  some  day  he  is  not  placed  head  of  the  class. 

The  story  begins  with  uncle  Reuben  Ackroyd — my 
mother's  brother — for  fifty  years  the  leading  citizen  of 
Crawley  Bridge.  Reuben  is  a  Manchester  cotton-mer- 
chant who  conceals  under  a  Puritan  exterior  a  fiendish 
passion  for  gain,  and  relentless  will  to  crush  all  that 
crosses  his  path.  Mr.  Agate  gives  us  in  Reuben  what 
he  calls  the  "  cocasse."  The  French  word  permits  us 
to  give  him  a  Balzacian  elevation.  He  is  a  large 
horrible  type  that  will  endure.  Edward  Marston 
is  left  by  his  father  as  his  uncle's  ward  till 
the  age  of  25,  then  to  receive  a  small  fortune  and  a 
partnership.  The  life  of  Crawley  Bridge  is  described 
with  growing  clutch  through  apprenticeship  in  various 
mills  and  to  love  with  Amy  Dewhurst — a  passing, 
charming  fancy — till  the  young  men's  club  is  reached. 
Here  we  come  upon  a  disastrous  wilderness  of  metaphy- 
sics and  sociology.  It  would  have  ruined  any  other 
book,  and  with  this  book  one  merely  feels  puzzled, 
as  when  one  discovers  that  one's  best  friend  has  a  sore 
throat.  It  is  a  nuisance — but  we  imagine  that  some 
day  he  will  recover  his  voice.  From  this  episode  we 
come  to  the  love  affair  with  Clare,  ending  with  the 
interview  with  Clare's  mother,  who  declares,  "  I  don't 
ask  you  to  many  my  daughter  and  you  will  not  ask  un- 
to receive  you  on  any  other  terms.  ...  I  ask  von 
to  break  off  your  relationship.  Think  seriously,  Mr. 
Marston,  you  are  dealing  in  a  human  life." 


Mr.  Marston  thinks  seriously,  is  cheated  out  of  his 
partnership,  and  goes  to  London  and  authorship. 
Many,  many  years  afterwards  to  him  in  London 
appears  the  son.  The  parable  is  reversed.  It  is  the 
father  who  is  the  sinner,  the  son  who  is  called  upon  to 
forgive.  Not  less  beautifully  than  the  Bible  father 
does  the  Lancashire  son  kill  his  best  for  the  sinner — 
his  old  memories  and  his  old  angers  against  the 
deserter.  It  is  a  new.  picture  in  literature,  and  for  that 
reason  perhaps,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity,  remains 
in  the  mind  like  music. 

'  AIM  STRAIGHT.  ' 

Fifty  Years  in  the    Royal   Navy.    By    Admiral  Sir 
Percy  Scott.    Murray.    21s.  net. 

THIS  book  inevitably  sends  one  back  to  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  'Autobiography  of  a  Sailor.'  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  long  life,  that  indomitable  man 
hammered  at  closed  doors  to  get  an  invention  accepted, 
whereby  he  hoped  to  revolutionize  warfare,  if  not  to 
render  it  impossible.  That  idea,  as  we  now  know — 
thanks  to  '  The  Panmure  Papers  ' — consisted  of  sulphur 
volatilized  by  coke  and  operating  behind  a  smoke- 
screen. As  it  had  no  motive  power  other  than  variable 
winds,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  disappointed 
its  sanguine  projector.  Still  it  was  worth  a  trial,  and 
that  trial  it  never  got.  Sir  Percy  Scott  has  been  luckier 
than  Lord  Dundonald  in  that  most  of  his  devices  have 
been  ultimately  adopted,  one  of  them,  director 
firing,  just  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Jutland.  Still  he 
has  endured  so  many  official  snubs ;  he  has  had  to  sub- 
mit to  so  many  mortifying  delays,  and  so  many  of  his 
plans  have  been  "turned  down"  altogether,  that  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  converting  the  Admiralty  into  a 
well-battered  literary  target.  We  can  well  understand 
his  sympathy  with  Admiral  Sims,  who,  when  a  junior 
officer,  committed  the  grossly  insubordinate  act  of  send- 
ing to  President  Roosevelt  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  report 
on  the  gunnery  in  the  United  States  Fleet  which  the 
authorities  at  Washington  had  ignored,  and  so  got  a 
hearing. 

Sir  Percy  Scott  has  been  well-advised  in  taking  "Aim 
Straight  "  for  his  motto.  The  improvement  of  naval 
gunnery  has  been  his  life's  aim,  and  he  has  been  justi- 
fied by  his  works.  Thanks  to  him,  Whale  Island  has 
been  converted  from  a  mound  of  mud  into  a  gunnery 
school;  and  he  tells  a  good  story  of  how. he  brought 
about  its  draining  and  levelling  by  constructing  a 
cricket  pitch  in  the  middle,  and  then  leading  their 
Lordships  "up  to  it,  ankle-deep  in  muck."  But  Sir 
Percy's  services  to  his  country  were  rendered  rather 
afloat  than  ashore.  Though  he  somewhat  exaggerates 
the  state  of  affairs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  he 
entered  the  Navy,  too  much  attention  was  paid  to 
"housemaiding"  the  ships,  and  too  little  to  gun-prac- 
tice. As  commander  of  the  Scylla  and  afterwards  of 
the  Terrible,  he  accomplished  a  maritime  revolution. 
The  percentage  of  hits  rose  enormously  between  1897 
and  1907,  from  some  30  to  some  80  per  cent,  of  rounds 
fired,  and  both  the  targets  and  the  sights  were  vastly 
improved  through  his  experiments.  Thanks  to  the 
keen  insight  of  King  Edward,  a  genuine  spirit  of  com- 
petition was  introduced  into  the  Navy,  and  Admiral- 
no  longer  went  ashore  when  battle  practice  was  on, 
nor  did  Commanders  venture  to  dump  their  ammunition 
into  the  sea.  Sir  Percy  always  kept  an  eye  on  the 
Germans,  and  we  read  that  on  his  visit  to  Kiel,  in  1905, 
where  he  "  was  never  asked  the  same  question  twice," 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  made  a  mystery  of  their  range- 
finder,  but — "  I  did  not  want  to  see  their  range-finder. 
I  had  tried  it  and  condemned  it.  Zeiss,  the  maker, 
always  brought  his  inventions  to  us  before  taking  them 
to  the  Germans."  Altogether,  Sir  Percy  Scott's 
shrewdness  and  industry  arc  infinitely  to  his  credit. 
What  he  fails  to  see,  however,  is  that  the  Admiralty, 
with  a  jealously  limited  sum  to  spend  (except  in  war- 
time), cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  with  both  hands 
every  notion  that  is  offered  to  its  notice.  More  excus- 
ably he  ignores  his  own  testiness  of  disposition  and 
inability  to  work  with  others,  though  his  readers  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  at  them  from  more  pas- 
sages in  his  autobiography  than  one. 
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The  famous  letter  to  the  Times  of  June  4,  191 4,  indi- 
cating the  submarine  danger  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
inevitably  comes  in  lor  summary.  Here  again,  Sir 
Percy,  as  usual,  was  right,  and  his  critics  wrong.  But 
what  a  typhoon  of  expostulation  it  created  !  We  gel, 
of  course,  the  inevitable  Lord  Sydenham  opining  that 
"on  the  high  seas  the  chances  of  the  submarine  will 
be  few."  Yet  the  long-distance  U  boats  made  things 
uncomfortable  for  American  shipping  in  its  own  har- 
bours. He  of  The  Observer  sagaciously  remarked  : 
"  Submarines  can  be  shadowed  until  compelled  to  rise, 
and  then  they  are  doomed."  Otter-hunting  could  not 
be  simpler.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  suggested  that  "  A 
submarine  cannot  in  any  case  do  her  work  without  the 
support  of  surface  ships."  Unfortunately  the  Ger- 
mans preferred  the  support  of  the  snug  ports  of  the 
Schleswig  and  Belgian  coasts.  And  so  it  was,  the 
submarine  being  regarded  as  "  a  clever  scientific  toy," 
that  we  entered  into  the  war  with  unprotected  har- 
bours, no  rams  on  our  trawlers  and  destroyers,  and  an 
alarming  shortage  of  surface  boats,  and  that  no  satis- 
factory depth-charge  was  produced  until  1916,  though, 
if  Sir  Percy  Scott  is  right,  three  designs  were  simul- 
taneously resting  in  Admiralty  pigeon-holes.  When 
he  said,  "Good  night  "  to  Lord  Jellicoe  at  Scapa,  he 
added,  "  Shall  we  be  here  in  the  morning?"  The  lar- 
conic  reply  was,  "  I  wonder." 

Apart  from  opinion  on  professional  matters,  the  nar- 
rative of  these  recollections  is  rather  unequal.  We 
get  too  much  of  "  The  Mayor  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
'  Our  Guests  '  referred,"  etc.,  and  "  In  reply  I  said," 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Percy  Scott,  when  he  has 
the  wind  with  him,  sails  pleasantly  through  such  ex- 
ploits as  the  mounting  of  7-ton  guns  against  Arabi 
Pasha,  an  anticipation  of  the  historic  sending  up  of  the 
4.7  to  Ladysmith.  Londoners,  too,  will  be  interested 
in  what  he  has  to  divulge  about  the  defence  of  the 
capital  against  Zeppelins,  and  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  French  in  the  loan  of  their  "  seventy-fives. "  We 
wish,  however,  that  he  would  not  persist  in  calling 
General  Gallieni  "  Galliene."  It  is  when  he  "  gets  the 
wind  up,"  that  Sir  Percy  Scott  becomes  exasperating, 
and  he  shows  throughout  a  tendency  to  use  more  cor- 
dial terms  of  Army  officers  than  of  those  of  his  own 
profession.  Now  that  Lord  Beresford  is  dead,  he  need 
not  have  revived  an  ancient  squabble,  and  at  least  he 
might  have  made  clear  what  it  was  all  about. 

A    GREEK  TRANSLATION. 

The  Choruses  from  the  Iphigeneia  and  the  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  Translated  by  H.D.  The  Egoist. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  need  of  translations  which  recapture  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  original  writer  increases 
with  each  year.  Few  can  hope  to  read  with  ease  more 
than  three  or  four  languages,  yet  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  modern  development  that  all  literature  should 
be  open  to  its  thought.  But  many  minds,  trying  to 
express  a  foreign  or  an  ancient  mood,  blur  the  lines 
with  their  own  individuality,  or  by  the  borrowed  feel- 
ings of  a  different  day. 

'  The  Choruses  from  the  Iphigeneia  and  the  Hip- 
polytus of  Euripides  '  are  an  attempt  to  recreate,  as 
simply  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  actual  spirit,  the 
actual  vision  of  the  poet  and  his  time.  There  is  no 
trace  of  that  common  fault  of  translations,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  five  Greek  words  into  four  lines  of  English. 
Not  a  word  is  used  that  is  not  vital  to  the  meaning  and 
the  rhythm,  not  a  picture  is  evoked  that  is  not  definitely 
Greek.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  book  is  not 
larger;  it  would  be  interesting  to  read  the  choruses 
from  the  '  Ion  '  side  by  side  with  the  '  Hippolytus,'  to 
be  able  to  compare  the  sea-poems  of  the  '  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris  '  with  the  race  of  Achilles  and  the  chariot, 
the  loveliness  of  the  ships.  But  years  of  work  and 
study  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  volume ; 
only  a  mind  that  was  poetic  as  well  as  scholarly  could 
have  kept  so  vividly  in  English  the  sharpness  of  the 
Greek.  ' 

The  choruses  from  the  '  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  '  are 
bright  with  the  sea  ;  they  are  rich  with  the  childhood 


of  Greece,  the  childhood  the  warriors  remembered  as 
they  feasted  in  sight  of  Troy.  It  is  hard  to  quote,  for 
each  section  is  but  one  in  a  set  of  pictures  (or  a  frieze 
come  to  life) ;  and  something  of  the  movement  must  be 
lost,  if  a  few  lines  are  jerked  from  the  frame  of  the 
whole  poem.  But  these  lines  from  the  second  chorus 
are  beautiful  : — 

"  Paris  came  to  Ida. 

He  grew  to  slim  height 

Among  the  silver-hoofed  beasts. 

Strange  notes  made  his  flute 

A  Phrygian  pipe. 

He  caught  all  Olympos 

In  his  bent  reeds. 

While  his  great  beasts 

Cropped  the  grass, 

The  goddesses  held  the  contest 

Which  sent  him  among  the  Greeks." 

The  choruses  from  the  '  Hippolytus  '  are  more 
powerful  and  mature ;  they  are  poems  of  an  archaic 
land,  darker  and  wilder  than  Greece.  The  spirit  of 
storm  breathes  through  them,  the  rage  of  wind  among 
great  forests,  wresting  off  long  branches,  uprooting 
the  wood  violets,  and  piling  them  alike  in  ragged  heaps 
upon  the  grass.  Perhaps  the  third  is  the  finest  section, 
where  the  nurse  would  comfort  Phaedra,  in  a  moment 
when  all  sympathy  is  vain.  The  heavy  repression  of 
the  first  part  changes,  grows  fiercer,  the  boundaries  of 
consciousness  break  into  savage  rebellion,  into  the  wild 

"  Ai,  ai,  to  drink  deep 
Of  spring  water 
From  its  white  source ; 
Ai,  ai  !  for  rest — black  poplars — 
Thick  grass — sleep." 
How  shall  words  calm  this  despair;  what  is  sleep  when 
there  is  waking  to  be  faced  ? 

"  Take  me  to  the  mountains  ! 

0  for  woods,  pine  tracts, 
Where  hounds,  athirst  for  death, 
Leap  on  the  bright  stags  ! 

God,  how  I  would  shout  to  the  beasts 
With  my  gold  hair  torn  loose; 

1  would  shake  the  Thessalian  dart, 

I  would  hurl  the  barbed  arrow  from  my  grasp." 

Terror  and  desire  mount  in  a  hurricane — flames  of 
a  palace,  hatred,  the  evil  of  life — mount  and  shrink 
back  into  the  empty  and  exhausted  crater  of  thought, 
until  the  fifth  chorus — wind  over  ashes — lifts  into  a  cry 
for  the  freedom  even  a  Greek  could  not  know.  In  the 
final  poems  terror  softens  into  peacefulness,  there  is  no 
fear  of  lightning  on  the  hills,  both  the  storm  and  the 
beauty  of  the  storm  are  dead.  And  the  book  is  closed 
with  no  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  clarity  and 
vividness  of  the  Greek  words  have  been  lost. 

FICTION  FOR  FLAPPERS. 

The  Widening  Circle.   By  the  Marchioness  Townshend. 
Eveleigh  Nash.    7s.  net. 

LADY  TOWNSHEND  belongs  to  the  Garvice 
school  of  novelists,  which,  if  she  writes  for  money, 
is  the  best  school  to  belong  to.  Reality,  or  even  pro- 
bability, counts  for  nothing  in  novels  written  for 
flappers,  male  and  female,  for  shop  girls  and  errand 
boys.  In  fact,  the  Garvician  novel  seems  to  sell  well 
in  the  inverse  ratio>  of  its  relation  to  the  world  as  it  is  : 
but  it  does  sell  by  the  million,  and  that  is  the  main 
point.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Garvi- 
cian novel  is  always  devoted  to  the  capture  of  a  hus- 
band by  a  maid. 

Lady  Townshend  has  very  wisely  gone  in  for  dual- 
ism; that  is  to  say,  she  plays  two  young  maidens  on 
her  stage,  the  one  prudent  and  calculating,  the  other 
romantic  and  disinterested;  and  both  succeed  miracu- 
lously. They  are  the  two  daughters  of  a  gambling 
financier,  who  makes  and  loses  fortunes.  Margaret, 
the  younger,  the  calculating  one,  hankers  after  a  root 
in  the  country,  and  marries  a  peer  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  with  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  a  "stately 
home"  full  of  tapestry,  old  oak,  pictures,  plate,  etc. 
She  preaches  much  sober  philosophy  to  her  elder  sister. 
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who  is  an  idealist,  and  inclined  to  dabble  in  mysticism, 
religious  and  necromantic,  and  walks  about  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  with  an  elderly  General.  This  young  lady 
meets  a  fair  young  man  in  a  forest,  who  says  he  has 
seen  her  at  the  Coliseum,  and  immediately  claims  her 
as  his  wife.  He  turns  out  to  be  a  German  Prince, 
cousin  to  a  King.  In  order  to  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  love,  he  shoots  himself  in  the  shoulder  with 
his  shot-gun,  is  carried  into  the  house,  and  on  his 
death-bed,  for  the  wound  turns  out  worse  than  he  in- 
tended, is  married  to<  Elizabeth.  He,  however,  re- 
covers after  the  ceremony  :  is  surrounded  by  Royal 
relatives  :  is  offered  the  alternative  of  renouncing  his 
bride  or  his  princedom,  and  of  course  becomes  plain 
Mr.  Anthony.  Of  such  incredible  nonsense  is  this  tale 
made  up.  Lady  Townshend  must  be  a  careless  obser- 
ver, or  her  orbit  of  experience  has  been  different  from 
ours  ;  for  we  have  not  noticed  that  elderly  peers  appear 
at  the  tea-table  in  bath  slippers,  or  that  German  princes 
speak  English  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  their 
nationality.  But  details  of  this  kind  don't  matter  to 
the  readers  of  the  Garvician  romance. 

A   SCOTCH   DETECTIVE  STORY. 
Simon.     By  J.  Storer  Clouston.    Blackwood.    6s.  net.  . 

MR.  Clouston  is  in  a  different  class  from  the  aver- 
age purveyor  of  mysteries.  He  always  writes 
well,  has  a  sense  of  humour,  and  develops  a  pleasing 
taste  for  Scottish  scenery  and  character.  But  he  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  readers  by  the  leisurely  way  in  which 
he  lays  out  the  preliminaries  to  the  mystery  which  is 
his  main  business.  "  In  medias  res  "  is  certainly  good 
advice  for  a  detective  story.  The  writer  should,  as 
Horace  says,  "  hurry  to  the  crisis."  Here  the  book 
has  3ig  pages,  and  the  baronet  is  not  murdered  until 
p.  82.  Mr.  Clouston's  preliminaries  and  explanations 
are  too  extended,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 

The  main  idea  of  the  mystery  is  not  novel — at  the 
present  date  few  ideas  of  the  kind  are  unexplored — nor 
do  the  proceedings  of  the  villain  strike  us  as  very 
credible.  Mr.  Clouston's  last  book  was  better  in  this 
respect.  This  one,  however,  is  quite  agreeable, 
because  it  is  well  written.  We  think  the  author  might 
succeed  with  a  comedy  of  manners  and  criminals  of  a 
more  subtle  type. 

THE    POST-WAR  GIRL. 

Cousin   Philip.     By  Mrs.    Humphry   Ward.  Collins. 
7s.  net. 

MRS.  Ward  is  not  usually  at  her  best  in  what 
publishers  and  some  sections  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic rejoice  to  call  "  a  pretty  love  story."  The  vagaries 
of  a  beautiful  and  not  over  rational  maiden,  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  eligible  adorers,  and  her  unreciprocated 
preference  for  a  middle-aged  cousin  encumbered  with 
an  undesirable  wife  (whose  existence  is  unknown  to  the 
world),  are  not  the  themes  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  religious  or  political  interest,  would  seem  adapted 
to  display  her  powers.  Yet  from  these  and  suchlike 
materials,  with  the  assistance  0/  some  reflections  on 
the  girl  of  the  period  and  modern  unrest,  she  has 
constructed  a  novel  which  even  the  jaded  reviewer 
reads  with  pleasure.  Her  outlook  on  life  is  decidedly 
more  cheerful  than  in  the  days  of  '  Marcella  '  and 
'  David  Grieve,'  and  the  characters  she  presents  to  us, 
though  moving  in  circles  more  or  less  exalted,  are 
nearly  all  decent  people  with  some  principle  and  sense 
of  duty.     Helena  Pitstone,  the  heroine,    is    a  good- 


hearted  and  generous,  if  rather  an  overpowering  young 
person  ;  her  worst  eccentricities  being,  in  our  opinion, 
easily  traceable  to  the  influence,  posthumous  and 
otherwise,  of  her  much-lauded  mother.  An  invalid's 
selfishness  in  thwarting  the  natural  aspirations  of  a 
healthy  and  spirited  child  admits,  no  doubt,  of  some 
excuse.  But  we  can  see  none  for  continuing  the  pro- 
cess by  testamentary  disposition;  especially  when  the 
aspirations  in  question  take  a  form  so  respectable  as 
the  desire  for  a  University  education.  We  lean  to  the 
Philistinish  an.d  pedagogic  view  that  three  years  of 
steady  plodding,  sometimes  against  the  grain,  would 
have  brought  more  benefit  to  Helena's  soul  than  an 
existence  of  flirting,  dancing,  and  bridge-playing, 
varied  by  farcical  French  and  drawing  lessons,  given 
in  one  case  by  an  Englishwoman,  in  the  other  by  an 
amateur.  From  an  author  so  much  in  the  movement, 
we  accept  as  the  latest  note  in  art  decoration  that 
"  stand  of  stuffed  humming-birds  "  which  adorns 
Helena's  boudoir.  We  welcome  the  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  suggestion  that  she  may  hereafter  be  drawn  to 
adopt  the  metier  of  preacher.  But  we  feel  profound 
sympathy  for  that  unlucky  hostess,  a  victim  to  the 
forces  of  reaction,  who,  after  inviting  a  young  lady  to 
bring  "  her  partner  "  to  a  ball,  finds  herself  obliged  to 
put  up  with  a  maternal  chaperon  in  lieu  of  a  dancing 
male. 

CONVENTIONAL  ROMANCE. 

The  Blue  Cloak.    By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.    Ward  Lock. 
6s.  net. 

ONE  can  always  be  sure,  in  opening  one  of  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell Sutcliffe's  books,  that  one  will  catch  a  breeze 
from  the  moors  or  the  scent  of  country  lanes.  Even  to 
so  familiar  an  incident  as  the  ride  of  a  runaway  couple 
to  Gretna  Green,  with  which  his  latest  story  opens,  he 
can  impart  an  agreeable  sense  of  the  open  road.  '  The 
Blue  Cloak,'  however,  is  hardly  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful effects.  There  is  plenty  of  incident,  especially 
when  the  fortunes  of  his  hero  and  heroine  become  con- 
nected with  the  Stuart  rising,  but  the  thrill  of  adventure 
is  lacking.  The  characters  are  much  too  conventional 
to  be  interesting — not  even  excepting  a  town-bred 
knight  who,  having  played  the  villain  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  tale,  becomes  something  of  a  hero  before  ;t 
reaches  its  close.  These  unreal  folk  seem  all  the  more 
unreal  because  Mr.  Sutcliffe — whose  style  has  a  touch 
of  preciosity — makes  them  talk  as  he  himself  has 
learned  to  write.  Westmorland  squires  and  their 
ladies  can  hardly  have  conversed  in  a'  sort  of  blank 
verse  without  realising  that  they  were  not  exactly  talk- 
ing prose. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

MESSRS.  Blackie  have  provided  for  the  nursery 
at  Christmas  as  usual,  though  they  have  not  dis- 
covered a  new  Mother  Goose,  Perrault  or  Hans  Ander- 
sen. In  their  neat  little  '  Children's  Diary  '  (is.  6d. 
net),  which  allows  for  one  line  of  handwriting  per  day, 
there  are  three  verses  on  '  Children's  Books,'  the 
moral  of  which  may  be  laid  to  heart  : 

"•  While  the  cheery  embers  burn, 
Barrie  bring,  Defoe  or  Verne ; 
When  the  firelight's  growing  dim, 
Seek  Hans  Andersen  or  Grimm." 

Children  know  a  great  writer,  though  assuredly  they 
know  not  how  or  why  he  is  great.  They  like  sonic- 
thing  hard  lo  understand,  which  will  serve-  to  try  their 
teeth  on.    In  our  judgment,  many  of  the  books  before 
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us  have  been  too  severely  peptonised  to  suit  the  infant 
digestion.  There  is  a  good  show  of  the  favourite  old 
subjects,  however.  The  '  Sleeping  Beauty  '  (lod.  net) 
and  'My  Nursery  Story  Book'  (2s.  net)  are  in  admirable 
type,  and  amply  illustrated;  the  pictures,  moreover, 
occupy  each  a  page  apart,  and  are  not  mixed  in  with 
the  letterpress,  a  custom  which  is  very  unpopular  in 
nurseries,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  already  strenuous 
task  of  deciphering  the  text.  The  publishers'  part,  in 
short,  is  admirably  done,  but  the  editing  of  the  stories 
might  be  better.  Modernised,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
credible  !  And  if  we,  the  truly  orthodox,  cannot  be- 
lieve them  when  thus  shorn  of  their  glamour,  what  will 
the  young  Gnostics  of  our  nurseries  say  ? 

Books  for  four  or  five  year-olds  are  '  Little  Ones' 
Book  '  (3s.  6d.  net)  and  '  Bingo  and  Babs  '  (6s.  net). 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  rather  elaborate;  a 
touch  of  the  Cubist  would  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  '  Children's  Annual  '  would  do  for  people  of  eight 
or  nine. 

The  coloured  illustrations  of  '  Where  the  Dolls 
Lived  '  (S.P.C.K.,  4s.  6d.  net)  and  '  Bring-^Brother  ' 
(4s.  net)  are  admirably  distinct  and  clear.  They  are 
by  a  Chinese  artist,  and  are  charming  in  their  delicacy 
of  touch.  Admirable  also  are  the  spirited  black  and 
coloured  silhouettes  of  '  Cinderella  '  (Heinemann, 
7s.  6d.  net).  They  are  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham,  and 
we  need  say  no  more ;  they  will  be  the  delight  of  many- 
young  copyists.  This  book  gives  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella at  full  length,  and  is  quite  an  ideal  Christmas 
gift. 

Books  for  school  boys  and  girls  are  '  The  Treasure 
•  of  the  Isle  of  Mist,'  by  W.  W.  Tarn  (Philip  Allan,  6s. 
net),  the  story  of  a  treasure  hunt  among  the  islands  of 
the  Hebrides,  complicated  by  the  fairy  element.  These 
fairies  are  not  convincing,  and  the  reader  is  inclined 
to  support  the  practical  view  of  "  the  Urchin,"  who 
only  wishes  to  see  ghosts  and  fairies  because  "  they 
would  be  splendid  to  throw  stones  at.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  them." 

Messrs.  Blackie  have  several  of  such  books  at  5s.  ; 
under  the  name  of  G.  A.  Henty,  there  is  an  exciting 
Red  Indian  story  of  the  1 8th  century,  '  True  to  the  Old 
Flag,'  and  Lieut.-Col.  Brereton  gives  a  story  of  the 
great  war,  '  With  the  Allies  on  the  Rhine.'  Two 
schoolgirls'  stories  are  '  Impossible  Peggy  '  and  '  A 
Harum  Scarum  Schoolgirl,'  by  Angela  Brazil  and 
Dorothy  Russell.  The  latter  is  the  story  of  an  Ameri- 
can child  dropped  into  an  English  boarding  school. 
Peggy,  an  extremely  unpleasant  young  lady  of  ten, 
arrives  from  Australia  with  her  brothers  at  an  old 
English  manor-house  to  live  with  their  grandparents, 
and  begins  by  borrowing  the  carriage  horses  without 
leave  for  barebacked  rides  across  the  country. 

I  MUSIC  NOTES 

PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. — The  dullest  month  of  the  year 
is  invariably,  in  a  musical  sense,  one  of  the  busiest,  and  the 
November  just  past  was  made  particularly  so  by  a  rush  of 
recitals  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  recorded  since  the  name 
was  invented.  A  good  many  were  given  by  vocalists,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  by  pianists,  of  whom  there  are  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  endeavouring  to  bring  their  talents  under  public 
notice.  Again,  one  or  two,  like  Mr.  Norman  Wilks,  are  seeking 
to  renew  a  reputation  gained  before  the  war,  and  in  his  case  the 
claim  may  fairly  be  allowed  that  it  deserves  extension  as  well. 
It  is  not  merely  his  technique  that  has  improved,  but  his  tone 
has  a  greater  depth  and  richness  than  when  he  was  last  heard 
in  London  ;  while  his  interpretations  are  thoughtful,  expressive, 
and"  marked  by  a  classical  breadth  that  denotes  the  matured 
artist.  Mr.  Wilks  promises  another  interesting  programme  at 
Wigmore  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  Egerton  Tidmarsh  rather  handicapped  himself  by  choosing 
for  a  first  recital  so  large  a  place  as  Queen's  Hall,  which  is 
difficult  for  all  but  popular  favourites  to  fill.  But  those  who  went 
to  hear  him  paid  no  heed  to  the  empty  seats  and  were  amplv 
compensated  for  their  trouble  by  the  display  of  sound  -pianoforte 
playing  that  Mr.  Tidmarsh  provided  them  withal.  We  do  not 
rare  for  organ  or  violin  transcriptions  on  the  piano  as  a  rule, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  Busoni's  arrangement  of  the  Bach  Cha- 
conne,  and  would  have  done  even  better  than  he  did  with 
Benjamin  Dale's  fine  sonata  but  for  the  ill-luck  of  breaking  one 
of  the  strings  of  his  instrument.  In  his  place  we  fancy  that 
most  pianists  would  not  have  persevered,  but  have  stopped  alto- 
gether till  the  noisy  intruder  had  been  removed.  Curiously 
enough  Mr.  Tidmarsh  seemed  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  the  acci- 
dent,  and  played  on  with  characteristic  energy  until  he  had 


finished.  On  the  whole  he  made  it  a  pleasure  lo  listen  once 
again  to  Mr.  Dale's  sonata,  bringing  the  many  beauties  of  the 
work  into  clear  relief. 

Miss  Winifred  MacBride  wound  up  her  series  of  three  piano 
recitals  at  the  Wigmore  Hall  in  a  fashion  that  lef)  behind  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  her  abilities  and  also  of  her  limitations.  The 
former  comprised  many  excellent  qualities,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  mechanism  and  touch  and  sense  of  rhythm.  The  latter 
concern  the  viewpoint  of  the  artist,  her  breadth  of  conception, 
her  depth  of  romantic  feeling  ;  and  in  these  respects  it  may  be 
that  experience  will  bring  Miss  MacBride  a  fuller  development 
than  her  playing  yet  reveals.  But  that  it  has  poetic  charm  her 
rendering  of  Schumann's  '  Kreisleriana  '  at  this  recital  abundantly 
proved.    Time  and  work  should  do  the  rest. 

MR.  GATTY'S  EXTRAVAGANZA,  '  PRINCE  FERELON. ' — 
Some  day  we  hope  to  hear  a  good  opera  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Gatty.  He  has  the  gift  of  writing  effective  and  fairlv 
original  tunes.  He  harmonises  and  orchestrates  well  ;  and  he 
knows  something  of  the  subtle  art  of  characterization.  All  he 
needs  now  is  a  first-rate  libretto,  which,  we  are  quite  aware,  is 
really  the  crux  in  these  cases.  Meanwhile  fresh  evidence  of  his 
fitness  for  the  task  is  forthcoming  in  the  lively  and  clever  little 
extravaganza  in  operatic  form  which  he  produced  and  conducted 
at  Miss  Florence  Etlinger's  School  on  four  days  last  week. 
'  Prince  Ferelon  '  might  be  more  witty,  but  it  pokes  fun  suffi- 
ciently to  be  piquant  and  amusing  ;  and  it  certainly  provided  a 
useful  experience  for  all  concerned.  Such  experiences  are  half 
the  battle  for  the  musician  who  would  write  a  successful  opera. 
It  can  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  achieve  such  creditable  results 
with  material  that  consisted  chiefly  of  amateurs  and  pupils  of  a 
training  institution.  The  principal  exception  was  Miss  Gladvs 
Moger,  the  well-known  concert  vocalist,  whose  performance  every 
paper  has  described  as  'charming.'  And  so  it  was,  but  if  she 
too  would  go  in  for  opera  she  must  take  great  care  that  amid 
the  cares  of  acting  her  voice  does  not  lose  its  natural  sweetness 
and  steadiness. 

A  VIOLINIST  AND  SOME  SINGERS.— Miss  Jelly  d'Aranyi 
won  golden  opinions  from  more  than  one  "  hardened  critic  "  at 
the  well-arranged  concert  which  she  gave  at  Wigmore  Hall  last 
week.  She  is  a  violinist  and  an  artist  of  exceptional  calibre  ; 
she  has  poise  and  authority  in  addition  to  technical  skill  of  a 
high  order,  and  plays  Bach  with  a  lovely  tone.  In  some  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Joachim,  written  for  her  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Walker,  b0r  clear,  bold  style  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  music 
not  a  little.  But  even  greater  was  her  success  in  introducing 
"  Two  English  Dances  "  by  Edward  D.  Rendall,  so  clever  and 
effective  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  long  in  manuscript.  The 
first  of  these  dances,  described  as  an  '  Anonymous  Air,'  is  quite  a 
gem  in  its  way  and  fully  deserved  its  encore.  The  Bruch  Dances 
that  followed  sounded  dull  and  uninspired  by  comparison,  though 
through  no  fault  of  the  player,  who  is  obviouslv  sensitive  to  the 
spirit  of  the  music  that  she  plays  and  finds  a  limited  measure 
to  awaken  her  in  Max  Bruch.  Miss  d'Aranvi  must  now  be  heard 
with  orchestra. 

Miss  Dorothea  Webb,  an  agreeable  singer  with  a  pleasant 
mezzo  contralto  voice,  gave  an  attractive  programme  recently  at 
the  /Eolian  Hall  and  showed  herself  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
concert  platform,  a  sense  of  ease  attributable  largely  to  excellent 
breath-control.  Her  enunciation  is,  however,  lacking  in  distinct- 
ness, and  manv  words  in  her  songs  we  quite  failed  to  understand. 
Noteworthy  in  her  selection  was  Dr.  Charles  Wood's  fine  setting 
of  '  Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colours,'  but  although  Miss  Webb  sang 
it  with  Intelligence  and  insight,  it  was  not  really  well  suited  to 
her  voice.  Miss  Ella  Ivimey  was  as  usual  an  admirable  accom- 
panist. 

Miss  Carrie  Tubb  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  gave  their  last  recital 
of  the  season  on  Friday  afternoon  before  a  large  audience  ;  and 
in  the  evening  at  the  same  hall  Mme.  Chatelaine  and  Mr.  Henry 
Castleman  began  a  series  of  three.  The  latter  were  newcomers 
and  on  the  whole  the  lady  made  the  more  favourable  impression. 
She  can  at  least  claim  to  be  a  well-cultivated  artist,  with  a  power- 
ful soprano  voice  and  genuine  operatic  style,  even  though  her 
intonation  on  high  notes  be  not  always  impeccable. 
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THE  QUARTERLIES 

The  principal  literary  article  in  the  current  QUARTERLY  is 
one  on  '  The  French  Novel  '  by  Arthur  McDovvall,  based  on  the 
recently  published  works  of  Dr.  Saintsbury  and  George  VVynd- 
ham.  As  was  to  be  expected,  his  preferences  in  the  case  of  the 
French  novelists  of 'the  nineteenth  century  are  more  fashionable 
than  those  of  Dr.  Saintsbury.  He  overpraises  the  good  points 
of  Balzac,  and  ignores  his  essential  vulgarity  of  mind,  while  the 
richness  of  Hugo  seems  to  distress  him.  Stendhal,  as  usual, 
is  taken  much  too  seriously.  The  article  on  Jane  Austen  by  Miss 
Austen-Leigh  is  a  pleasant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
personal  side  of  that  charming  writer.  Prof.  Popovich  describes 
in  a  very  readable  way  the  life  of  a  Serbian  Anglophil  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  don't  know  whether  the  article  on  Lord 
French's  '  1914  '  calls  for  notice  as  literary  ;  it  is  certainly  a  piece 
of  trenchant,  even  bitter,  criticism.  Dr.  Norman's  paper  on 
'  War  and  Mental  Disorders,'  Mr.  Wright's  on  '  Singapore  and 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,'  and  an  unsigned  paper  on  Mesopotamia, 
are  of  general  interest,  and  there  are  the  usual  papers  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs.  It  is  a  good  average  number  with 
nothing  of  startling  interest  in  it. 

The  "  EDINBURGH  "  seems  more  and  more  to  devote  itself 
to  politics  and  economics.  Outside  them  the  only  papers  of  gen- 
eral interest  are  one  on  '  The  Public  Schools  '  by  Major  Williams, 
and  another  on  '  France  and  the  British  Army  '  by  Capt.  Stephen 
Gwynn.  Those  who  like  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George  trounced  may 
read  Maj.-Gen.  Mahon. 

The  "  SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  "  opens  with  an 
article  showing  a  new  source  for  the  study  of  Scottish  trade  with 
the  Netherlands  in  the  16th  to  18th  centuries.  It  is  the  accounts 
of  the  Water-Sheriff  of  Zeeland,  containing  a  list  of  all  the  ships 
coming  to  Veere  or  Middleburg  which  paid  duty.  Messrs. 
Chambers  and  Seton  contribute  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
on  the  first  great  monument  of  Scottish  prose,  Bellenden's  trans- 
lation of  Hector  Boece's  History  of  Scotland,  made  in  1531. 
The  authors  show  that  its  printed  form  differs  in  almost  every 
sentence  from  the  original  which  is  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck 
MS.,  now  in  University  College,  London,  though  it  is  only  five 
years  later  in  date.  They  urge  that  the  original,  a  fine  example 
of  the  noble  Scottish  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  yet  con- 
taminated by  the  influence  of  Southern  English,  should  be  printed 
at  once.  Mr.  Storer  Clouston  continues  his  study  of  the  Orkneys, 
considering  this  time  'The  Orkney  Townships,'  and  Prof.  Hay 
Fleming  deals  faithfully  with  Lord  Guthrie's  pronouncement  on 
the  Covenanters.    It  is  altogether  an  exceptionally  good  number. 

The  latest  number  of  "  SCIENCE  PROGRESS  "  has  rather 
less  of  general  interest  to  the  non-scientific  reader  than  usual, 
but  it  contains  several  essays  which  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  Prof.  Schuster's  lecture  on  '  Pure  Science  in  Relation 
to  the  National  Life  '  is  of  value,  while  the  reviews,  notes,  and 
correspondence  will  more  than  repay  perusal  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view. 

The  "  LAW  QUARTERLY  "  contains  a  note  of  farewell  by 
its  editor  for  thirty-five  years,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  He  is  so 
widelv  known  and  liked,  his  services  to  the  public  and  to  letters 
have  been  so  great,  that  little  need  be  said  about  them,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  with  less  responsibility  he  intends  to  continue 
his  co-operation  in  the  Quarterly.  Mr.  Senior  has  a  valuable 
paper  on  '  Admiralty  Matters  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,'  dealing 
with  cases  which  lie  at  the  root  of  International  Law  in  a  way 
that  may  be  understood  by  the  layman,  and  Mr.  Cohen  continues 
his  interesting  discussion  of  'The  Origins  of  the  English  Bar.' 
Among  the  purely  professional  articles  is  one  on  the  law  of 
Petroleum  as  a  mineral. 

The  "JOURNAL  OF  COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION." 
while  mainly  technical,  has  papers  on  '  The  New  Constitution 
of  China,'  'Woman  Suffrage,*  'The  United  States  Pension 
System,'  and  '  The  New  Code  of  Roman  Canon  Law,'  of  general 
interest. 

The  "CHURCH  QUARTERLY,"  besides  its  specially  re- 
ligious articles,  has  a  most  carefully  documented  account  of  '  The 
Bishops'  Palaces  in  Old  London  '  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Jenkinson, 
which  should  attract  the  antiquary. 

The  current  "  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES  "  contains, 
besides  the  end  of  Louis  Madelin's  most  valuable  account  of  the 
1918  campaign  under  the  title  of  '  La  Batnille  de  France.'  a 
valuable  account  of  '  Le  Rcgne  de  Lenine  '  by  Baron  Boris  Nolde, 
a  diplomat  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  life  in  Russia 
under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

The  "  NEW  WORLD  "  is  so  inclusive  in  its  interests  as  to 
find  room  for  Dr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Hannen  Swaffer,  and  Paul 
Margueritre.  This  shows  for  one  thing  an  open  mind  in  the 
editor.  The  journal  is  full  of  good  reading,  and  supplies  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  the  countries  of 
the  Entente. 


The   Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sports  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

9    Kintf    Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 


A  BEAUTIFUL  and  USEFUL 
PRESE  NTAT  ION  VOLUME 

We  have  just  purchased  a  large  stock  of  one  of  the 
finest  works  on  LITHOGRAPHY,  written  by  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject 

LITHOGRAPHY  and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 

S<  me  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Art  by  ELIZABETH 
PENNELL,  together  with  Descriptions  and  Technical  ex- 
planations of  MODERN  ARTISTIC  METHODS  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL  (President  of  the  Senefelder  Club). 

Containing  one  Lithograph  in  Colour,  seven  Photo- 
Lithographs,  seventy-two  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

Many  of  the  leading  Lithographers  of  the  world  have  aided 
Mr,  Pennell  by  giving  examples  of  their  work,  and  explain- 
ing their  methods. 

The  Book  should  prove  a  Manual  for  Students  ;  a  History 
for  Collectors;  an  incentive  to  Amateurs;  a  guide  for  Dealers. 

OUR    PRICE    21/-    POSTAGE  FREE. 
A  HANDSOME  VOLUME,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  4to. 


::  W.  G.  FOYLE,  Limited,  :: 
121-125  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2. 


BOOKS  BOUGHT. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


THREE 


"A  lone  man's  companion,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a 
•ad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man'*  sleep  and  a  chilly 
man's  fire,  Sir  1 " 

«« KING'S  HEAD" 

A  Stronger  Blend 
Both  are  mold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
l.oi  packets  1  lid      Tina  :  2-os  i/l  1— 4-o«  a/lO 


"Three  Nuns" 

Cigarettes 

In  10's         20's   ,      50  s  lOO's 

5id  lid  2/2£  4/3 
7d  1/2  2/11  5/10 


Medium 


Hand 
Made 


Stephen  Mitchell  ft  Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great 
Britain  .mil  Inland)  Limited.  J6  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — George  Eliot's 
Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's  Works, 
6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  ^"3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  2  vols,  £fi  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,-  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works,  hand-made 
paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  .£25;  Studio  Magazine,  75 
vols.,  in  parts,  £17  17s.  ;  Balzac's  Droll  Stories,  illus.,  lis.  ; 
Beardsley  Early  and  Later  Works,  2  vols.,  30s.  ;  Salome,  illus. 
by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful,  with  25  draw- 
ings by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Burton  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  illus., 
unexpurgated,  £30  ;  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large 
paper  copy,  1905,  £2  2s.  ;  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured 
plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains 
on  hand.  If  you  want  a  book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  else- 
where, try  me.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for   the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early   application    is   advisable.      Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS.— Messrs.  W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 
Booksellers  and  Publishers,  Cambridge,  are  in  a  position  to 
Supply  New  and  Second-hand  Books  in  all  languages  on  the 
most  favourable  terms.  German  Books  are  now  again  procurable 
and  can  be  supplied  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Good  prices  are 
given  for  second-hand  sets  of  standard  foreign  authors,  works  of 
reference,  sets  of  scientific  journals,  etc.,  and  offers  of  such  items 
are  solicited.  Correspondence  invited.  Telegrams  and  Cables  : 
"  Heffer,  Cambridge."    Telephone:  862  (two  lines). 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S  CONCERT. 
TO-DAY,  at  3. 
CARRIE  TUBB,  Vocalist. 
LEONARD  BORWICK,  Solo  Pianoforte. 
NEW  OUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD    -       -       -  Conductor. 
12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
Usual  Agents,  Chappell's  Box-office,  Queen's  Hall,  and  of  the 
New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

OUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist  -      -       -       Mr.  JOHN  CLINTO. 

Solo  Pianoforte  -       -       -       MYRA  HESS. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -       -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 
Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

ANDERSON  TYRER  (Pianist). 
SECOND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor       -       -       -       HAMILTON  HARTY. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.  7s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  Is.  3d. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 

THE  HARMONIC  TRIO. 
Violin  -       -       -       DOROTHEA  WALENN. 

'Cello       -  EDITH  VANCE. 

Piano  OLIVE  BYRNE. 

THREE  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 
DEC.  12,  at  8.15;  JAN.  30,  at  8.15;  MAR.  3rd,  at  3.15. 
Subs,   for  three  Concerts,   12s.   6d.,   7s.   6d.    Single  tickets, 
6«.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d.,  Hall  and  Agents. 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5,564  Gerrard. 


N 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
OR  AH  SCOTT  TURNER.  SONG  RECITAL. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.30. 
Chappell  Grand  Pianoforte.  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

E.  L.  ROBINSON  DIRECTION,  175,  Piccadilly. 

EOLIAN  HALL. 

NORMAN  NOT  LEY.  VOCAL  RECITAL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
Kindly  assisted  by  HERBERT  FRYER. 
Tickets,   10s.   6d.,  5s.  9d.,   and  3s. 
I  BBS  k  TJLLETT,  19,  Hanov  er  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


WIGMORE  If  ALL. 

HRYDEN  MON'TEITH.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAI 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 
ChappfJI  Grand  Pianoforte.  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s 

I  BBS  &  T  If, LETT,  19,  Hanover  Square.    4156  Mayfair. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS:  DECEMBER,  1919. 

By  Mellslock  Cross  at  the  Year's  End.    By  Thomas  Hardy,  O.M. 
The  New  Baltic  States.    By  Robert  Machray. 
A  Government  in  Trouble.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 
The  Future  of  France.    By  Sisley  Huddlrston. 
The  Rehabilitation  of  Germany.    By  Julius  M.  Price  . 
Currency,  Prices  and  Rates  of  Exchange.    By  Walter  F.  Ford. 
The  Confessions  of  the  Admirals.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
Thought  and  Religion  :  Forty  Years'  Controversy.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  E.  Owen. 
George  Eliot  Centenary  : — 

(i)  The  Humour  of  George  Eliot.    By  His  Honour  Judge 

Parry. 

(ii)  George  Eliot  :  Some  Characteristics.  By  H.  C.  Minchin. 
A  Commentary  upon  Butler.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Women  at  the  Works — and  Elsewhere.    By  Lady  Bell,  D.B.E. 

Currente  Calamo.    XII.    By  Sir  Sidney  Low. 

Three  Sonnets  from  "Les  Trophees. "    By  J.  M.  de  Heredia. 

From  Vienna  to  Paris.    By  C.  W.  B.  Prescott. 

The  Government's  Opportunity  in  Ireland.    By  Hibernicus. 

Correspondence.      By  Dr.  Oscar  Levy. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


GSTAAD 

with 
Saanenmbser 
Montreux-Oberland 
Railway. 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
SWISS  WINTER  RESORTS. 


ALPINE  HORSE  RACING. 
AVIATION. 


Apply  to  Information  Office. 


WIGMORE  HALL,  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

On  Thursday  Afternoon,  11th  December,  at  3  o'clock, 

SIR  CECIL  HERTSLET 

(late  Consul-General  for  Belgium) 
will  speak  on 

ANTWERP:  During  and  After  the  Great  War. 
THE   DUCHESS   OF  RUTLAND 

will  preside,  and 

H.R.H.  PRINCESS  LOUISE, 
DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL, 

has  graciously  signified  her  intention  of  being  present 
ADMISSION  FREE  by  ticket  obtainable  on  early  application  to 
Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D.,  the  Church  Army,  55  Bryanston  St,  W,  1. 

Collection  in  aid  of  the  work  of  THE  CHURCH  ARM  Y  for 
ex-service  men  and  their  dependents, 

The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle, 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious,  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant. 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  TREATED 
WITHOUT    NEED  FOR  OPERATION. 

MR.  ARTHUR   LOVELL.  94  PARK  STRtET.   LONDON.   W.  1. 


ALTNAHARRA  HOTEL,  SUTHERLAND. 


B 


EAUTIFULLY  situated.    Salmon,  Sea  Trout,  Ferox,  and 
Brown    Trout    Fishing    Free   on    Lochs   and  Streams. 
Route  :  Rail  to  Lairg,  thence  Royal  Mail  Motor. 

GEORGE  j.  CHRISTIE,  Lessee. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOME  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (in 
aid  of).    Loan  Exhibition  of  ENGLISH  PICTURES  of  18th 
CENTURY.    Reynolds,    Gainsborough,    Romney,  Hoppner, 
Raeburn,  Turner,  Hogarth,  etc.,  at  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  & 
SONS'  GALLERIES,  43,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Admission  2s.  6d.    Open  10  to  5.    Saturdays,  10  to  1. 

DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  Ex-service  Men 's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  &c,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 
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Why 

SANATOCEN 

Won  the  Grand  Prix 

Why  was  Sanatogen  the  only 
tonic -food  which  received  the 
Grand  Prix  —  the  highest  award 

of  all  !  —  at  the  last  International 
Medical  Congress  in  London  ? 

Several  imitation  products  received 
a  gold  medal,  but  the  Medical  Jury 
evidently  felt  that  Sanatogen  de- 
served to  be  singled  out  from  all  of 
them  and  put  in  a  class  by  itself. 

For,  according  to  evidence  given  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  or  Com- 
mons there  is  something  about  Sanatogen 
— in  the  method  of  preparing  it,  not  in  tha 
constituents — which  males  it  superior  to 
any  preparation  said  to  tie  the  same  thing," 

As  the  purchasers  of  the  original  Sanat- 
ogen Company,  we  are  the  only  British  firm 
able  to  prepare  Sanatogen  by  this  special 
process,  which  has  baffled  all  attempts  to 
imitate  it.  That  is  why  you  should  be 
careful  to  get  the  genuine  original  Sanatogen 
— not  a  mere  substitute. 

"  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise Sanatoge  n's  value  as  a  nerve-food, "wi  ites 
Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall  "and  I  still  helieve 
it  to  be  in  its  effects,  the  best  on  the  market." 

Ask  your  chemist  for  it.  At  2  3  to  10/9 
per  tin,  it  costs  you  less  than  2^d.  per  dose. 
And  the  results  are  certain  —  increased 
strength  and  energy — improved  nutrition  — 
richer,  redder  blood-corpuscles — and  a  better 
functioning  of  all  the  vital  organs. 

Resolve  to  try  Sanatogen.  It  will  be  the 
best  thing  you  ever  did  for  your  health. 

Note:  You  should  also  try  Sanatogen  Chocolate 
—  an  ideal  combination  of  l'ascall's  pure 
chocolate  with  Sanatogen — price  1/6  per  packet. 

GENATOSAN,  LIMITED 

(Makers  of  Snnnioffen,  Formnmint  &  Genasprin) 

12,  Chnnies  Slrout,  Loudon,  W  C.  1. 


Slaves  of 
Custom? 


FOR  a  generation  it  has  been  "the  thing"  to  have 
a  maidservant  or  manservant  to  receive  our  friends 
at  the  entrance  to  otir  house  and  to  wait  at  table 
and  the  like  within  the  home.  .  With  the  enormous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  soaring  rents,  and  scarcity  of  house 
accommodation,  our  first  anxiety  has  perhaps  not  been 
the  prospect  of  actually  doing  our  own  house  work  under 
the  changed  conditions,  hut  the  "  look  of  the  thing,"  the 
fear  of  what  our  neighbours  may  think  if  we  answer 
our  own  door  bell  or  wait  on  ourselves  and  our  guests 
at  meals. 

Yet  is  not  this  fear,  if  for  its  own  sake  alone  and  not 
because  the  labour  of  the  house  is  more  than  we  can 
accomplish — rather  an  unworthy  one  ?  Is  it  not  largely 
slavery  to  a  modern  custom  whose  base  is  a  too  great 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  others? 

And    is   it   not  true   that  if,  like   our  transatlantic 

cousins  and  some  of  our  most  modern  neighbours, 
we  were  to  eliminate  the  dirty  drudgery  of  the  old- 
fashioned  coal -fire  and  coal  range  and  instal  modern  gas 
fires, cookers,  water-heaters  and  refuse  destructors, house- 
hold work  and  household  service  would  be  robbed  of 
their  worst  terrors,  and  the  mere  question  of  personal 
service  need  not  worry  the  modern  woman  whose  pluck 
and  resource  in  household  economy  will  play  so  large  a 
part  in  paying  our  national  war  debt. 

IJ  you  are  int  rested  nay  ive  be  ailowed  to  send  you  the  following 

pamphlets  which  <ghve  practical  hints  : 

i.  The  special  "  Household  Economy  "  number  of  a 
lavishly  illustrated  monthly  publication  "A  Thou- 
sand and  One  Uses  for  Gas."  2.  "The 
Servantless  Flat  for  Two."  3.  "The  One- 
Maid  .House." 


THE 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  GAS 
ASSOCIATION 

47    Victoria    Street,   Westminster,  S.W. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn  Wire 

Carbon 
Half  Watt 

and  all 
other  type 
LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


JEWRY 
tiber  alles ! 


DEMOCRACY  OR  SHYLOCRACY? 

By  H.  S.  SPENCER.    2nd.  Edition. 

A   graphic    exposure   of   Jewish  Corruption. 
Price  2/-  net. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HEEL  OF  THE  JEW. 

Price  2/6 


C.   F.   RO WORTH,  88  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 


A  rethusa  Training  Ship 

R  oyston  Home  for  Little  Girls 

E  aling  Home  for  Girls 

T  wickenham  Hone  for  Boys 

H  ones  at  Bisley,  Surrey,  for  Boys 

U  p  to  date  training  in  every  branch 

S  udbury  Homes  for  Girls 

A  hostel  in  London  and  a  Technical  School  for  Senior  Lads 

ALL  NEED  HELP 

Tbe  Ar«tlM)M  Tramiag  Ship  Bad  the  Shaftesbury  Homes  as 
above  ara  all  branches  of  tha  National  Refuges, 
164    Sbafteebury    Avenue,    London,    W.C.  2. 

Patron*  :  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
PressoVnt:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
fiW*JM  and  TreMarar:  C.  E.  MALDEN.  Es<i .  M  A. 
Caetrmaa  of  Ship  Cosemittee  :  HOWSON  F.  DEVITT.  Esq. 
Joiat  Secretaries  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN  &  HENRY G  COPELAND 


A  NEW  BOOK 
BY  J.   Y.   BUCHANAN,  F.R.S. 


Accounts  Rendered 
of  Work  Done 
and  Things  Seen 

Demy  8vo.    With  illustrations.    21s  net. 

Like  the  author's  last  volume,  Complex  Retidus  of 
Observation  and  Reasoning,  this  book  contains  accounts  of 
work  done  and  things  seen  at  different  times,  in  different 
places,  and  on  different  subjects.  The  following  summary 
of  contents  indicates  the  subjects  of  the  papers  and  shows 
the  wide  scope  of  the  volume  : — Geography  (Exploration, 
Communication,  Civilisation)  ;  Oceanography  ;  Similarities 
in  Features  of  the  Earth's  Surface  ;  The  Temperature  of 
the  Sea  and  the  Air  above  it  ;  The  Colour  of  the  Sea  ; 
Sulphur  in  Marine  Muds  ;  Manganese  Nodules  ;  A  Method 
of  Determining  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Soluble  Salts  ;  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  The  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  ;  Sun- 
sets of  Autumn  ;  The  Density  and  the  Alkalinity  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  Monaco  a  Whaling  Sta- 
tion ;  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Princess  Alice  "  ;  The  Sperm 
Whale  ;  The  Oceanographical  Museum  at  Monaco  ;  Lakes  ; 
Temperature  in  Loch  Lomond  ;  The  Windings  of  Rivers ; 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes  ;  The  Compressibility  of  Solids  ; 
An  Apparatus  for  Gas-Analysis  ;  H.M.S.  "  Sultan  "  ;  Air- 
tight Sub-division  in  Ships  ;  The  Northallerton  Accident, 
1894  ;  The  Wreck  of  Santos  Dumont,  No.  6  ;  The  Dainti- 
ness of  the  Rat ;  Fish  and  Drought. 

A  prospectus  giving  full  details  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Cambridge  University  Press 

Fetter   Lane,    London,    E.C.  4  :    C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 

of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 

and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:     MAYFAIR     6261     and  6262. 

Tele<raph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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CHRISTMAS 
IS  COMING 

Please  send  a  Gift  to  the 

CHURCH 
ARMY 

For  GOOD  CHEER  for 
CHRISTMAS    and  the 
NEW  YEAR 

for  the 

POOR   AND  NEEDY, 
SICK   AND  AGED 


The  Church  Army's  extensive  organisation 
makes  it  possible  to  search  out  cases  of 
extreme  poverty,  sickness  and  distress  suffered 
silently  and  without  complaint,  and  to  #ive 
relief  promptly  and  sympathetically. 


We  give  good  CHRISTMAS  CHEER  and 
ENTERTAINMENT  in  our  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  our  HOSTELS 
for  men  still  serving  or  recently  demobilised, 
including  LIMBLESS  MEN  ;  also  in  our 
HOSTELS,  HOMES  and  CLUBS  of  many 
sorts  for  men  and   women,  lads  and  girls. 


PLEASE    HELP  US 

so  that  we  may  have  to  disappoint 
NONE  who  look  to  us  for  their 
Christmas    Treats     and  dinners. 

OUR  SPECIAL 
WINTER  WORK 

and  other  branches  of  our  many- 
sided  social  and  evangelistic 
activities  stand  in  need  of  your 
generous  and  whole-hearted  support. 


Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay's,  ale  Church 
Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile, 
D.I).,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters, 
Bryanston  St.,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.l. 


Mr.  Heinemann's  List 


SOUTH 

THE  STOBY  of  SHACKLETON'S 
LAST  EXPEDITION,  1914-1917. 

By  Sir  Ernest  Shaekleton,  C.V.O. 

Fully  Illustrated.      Royal  8vo.  25s.net. 

"This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories 
in  the  world — even  in  a  world  whose 
ears  are  still  ringing  with  yesterday's 
uncounted  sagas." — Observer. 


SOME  DIVERSIONS  OF 
A  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.      7s.  6d.  net. 

"Mr.  Gosse's  prose  makes  no  concession  to  the  passage 
of  years;  it  is  as  rich  in  the  colour  of  young  imagination  as 
in  the  mellow  harmony  of  judgment." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CONTEMPORARIES  OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

By  A.  C.  Swinburne.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists — much 
of  the  material  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

ADDRESSES  IN  AMERICA 

By  John  Galsworthy.  6s.  net. 

These  addresses,  which  were  delivered  during  the  author's 
recent  visit  to  America,  deal  with  the  differences  and  also  the 
affinities  between  the  English  and  American  outlook  on  life. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SWINBURNE 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.  and  T-  J.Wise. 

The  only  selection  from  Swinburne's  poems  hitherto 
available  in  England  was  one  made  by  Watts-Dunton  in 
1887,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
and  more  representative  selection  from  the  poet's  work. 

6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  POEMS  OF 
SIEGFRIED  SASSOON 

Newly  collected  in  one  volume.  3s.  6d.  net. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX 

By  John  Masefield.       (2nd  Imp.)        5s.  net. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  English  poems  ever  written, 
an  epic  of  the  soil  and  of  those  who  gallop  over  it.  "■ — Times, 


This  Year's  Rackham 

CINDERELLA 

Retold  by  C.  S.  EVANS. 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM, 

Boards.  7s.  6d. 

Limited  Editions,  numbered  and  signed. 
300  copies  on  Jap  Vellum,  £2  5s. 
500  copies  on  Hand-made  Paper, 

£1  lis.  6d. 

Mr.  Rackham's  Drawings  for 
"Cinderella"  are  certainly  the  fin- 
est he  has  ever  made  for  children. 
The  story  is  illustrated  in  colour 
and  silhouette  —  a  delightful, 
though  almost  forgotten  art,  of 
which  Mr.  Rackham  is  a  master. 


NEW  HEINEMANN  NOVELS. 

GOLD  AND  IRON  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
SEVEN  MEN  Max  Beerbohm 

LEGEND    (6s.  net.)  Clemence  Dane 

SAINT'S  PROGRESS  John  Galsworthy 
AGAINST  THE  GRAIN  C.A.Dawson-Scott 
THE  OLD  MADHOUSE    Wm  de  Morgan 

ondon:       WM.  HEINEMANN.  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C.2. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

The  care  of  tyres  is  a  matter  to  which  it  behoves 
every  motorist  to  give  adequate  attention.  This  is 
necessary  on  the  score  of  safety,  and  more  economies 
are  effected  by  considerate  tyre  usage  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  method  of  driving  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  one's  yearly  tyre  bill.  If  one  habitually  drives 
over  bad  roads  tyres  naturally  wear  out  quicker  than 
in  town  travelling;  but  the  expert  driver  always  stands 
to  save  a  lot  in  tyre  cost  in  comparison  with  one  who 
is  unskilled  or  reckless.  The  driver  who  rushes  up  to 
an  obstacle  and  then  brakes  violently  to  avoid  running 
into  it  takes  life  out  of  his  tyres  very  quicklv.  Letting 
in  the  clutch  carelessly  and  causing  the  rear  wheels  to 
spin  before  they  can  grip  the  road  is  a  common  cause 
of  tyre  wastage.  Turning  corners  at  too  high  a  speed 
is  also  an  extravagance  in  this  respect.  Each  of  these 
faults  may  at  any  time  result  in  an  actual  breakdown 
or  accident,  and  if  they  are  habitual  they  render  the 
finest  tyre  liable  to  give  poor  service. 

Under-inflation  is  a  common  cause  of  rapid  tvre 
wear.  Motorists  who  are  careful  at  the  driving  wheel 
often  err  in  this  direction.  The  ty  re  firms  usuallv  issue 
a  table  of  pressures  to  which  they  recommend  that  their 
tyres  of  various  sizes  should  be  inflated.  It  is  well  not 
to  disregard  these  suggestions,  for  they  are  the  result 
of  practical  experience  and  experiment.  Failing 
definite  instructions,  a  car's  tyres  should  always  be  in- 
flated until  there  is  no  perceptible  side  roll  when  one 
endeavours  to  move  the  wheel  backwards  and  forwards 
by  a  grip  on  the  spokes;  and  there  should,  of  course,  be 
no  bulging  of  the  tyres  when  the  car  is  loaded.  With 
large  car  tyres  it  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  inflation  without  a  pressure  gauge,  but 
nowadays  many  footpumps  are  fitted  with  this  useful 
device.  A  tyre  is  much  more  liable  to  come  off  the 
rim  in  careless  braking,  cornering,  or  clutch  manipula- 
tion when  it  is  under-inflated. 


Tyres  should  be  removed  periodically  and  a  careful 
examination  made  to  determine  weak  spots  in  the  cover 
or  tube.  In  ordinary  cuts  in  the  tread  the  road 
material  should  be  removed  with  a  blunt  penknife,  and 
the  cut  then  cleaned  with  petrol.  Large  cuts  which 
gape  open  must  be  filled  with  one  of  the  tyre  stopping 
preparations  sold  for  the  purpose.  Small  gashes  can 
often  be  repaired  by  filling  them,  after  cleaning,  with 
ordinary  rubber  solution,  and  then  binding  the  cover 
so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  cut  adhere.  W  hen  the  cut 
extends  through  to  the  fabric  the  cover  must  be  rein- 
forced internally.  This  is  best  done  by  solutioning 
a  piece  of  prepared  canvas  inside  so  as  to  generously 
cover  the  weak  spot.  The  canvas  reinforcement  should 
overlap  a  litde  at  the  edges  of  the  cover,  in  order  to 
come  round  the  beading  and  enable  the  rim  to  assist  in 
holding  it  in  place.  It  is  well  not  to  use  a  cover  for  a 
day  or  so  after  extensive  repairs  have  been  effected. 
If  this  is  inevitable,  however,  a  gaiter  may  be  placed 
over  the  weak  spot  outside,  or,  failing  this,  a  canvas 
sleeve  should  be  sewn  around  the  air  tube  opposite  to 
the  reinforced  place  in  the  cover. 

Vulcanising  is  now  recognised  as  almost  essential  for 
repairs  to  the  tubes  of  car  tyres,  and  some  very  handy 
portable  vulcanising  plants  are  on  the  market  by  means 
of  which  the  motorist  may  undertake  this  work  him- 
self or  have  it  done  in  his  own  garage.  When  a  tube 
is  vulcanised  the  damaged  part  is  practically  re-made 
instead  of  repaired,  and,  provided  the  operation  is 
carried  out  carefully,  it  invariably  provides  a  permanent 
rectification.  The  absence  of  a  spare  tube  sometimes 
makes  it  inevitable  to  resort  to  the  patch  method  of 
repairing.  When  this  is  necessary  the  operation  must 
be  carried  out  very  carefully  and  deliberately  to  ensure 
success,  and  it  is  not  the  trivial  undertaking  that  many 
modern  motorists  who  have  not  had  to  do  it  apparently 
imagine.  We  may  return  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
issue. 


1  :  ~ 
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I 


THE 

SUPREME 


SU  N  BEAM 


EQUIPMENT. 

Set  of  Dunlop  tyres,  spare  wheel  and  tyre, 
dome  wings,  electric  lighting  set,  self  start- 
er, metal  valances,  hood  and  hood  envelope 
(for  open  car),  number  plates,  clock, 
speedometer,    and    full    kit    of  tools. 


and 


PRICES 

£850 


MODELS 

16  H.P.  Chassis 

16  H. P.  Touring  Car  £1125 

Semi  Sporting  Car  £1125 

Limousine  Landaulette  £1275 

24  H  P.  Chassis  £1125 

24  H.P.  with  long  wheel  base  £1150 

Touring  Car  £1400 

Semi  Sporting  Car  £1400 
Limousine  Landaulette  on  long 

wheel  base  £1650 


THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
LTD.,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Manchester  Showrooms    106.  DEANSGATE. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  : 
J.  Keele  Ltd..   72  New  Bond   Street.  W.  I. 
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NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

PERSIAN  TALES 

Written  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  Kermani 
and  Bakhtiari,  and  translated  by  D.  L.  R.  LORIMER  and 
E.  O.  LORIMER.  With  16  Plates  in  Colour  and  Illus- 
trations in  Black  and  White  by  HILDA  ROBERTS. 
F'cap  4to.    20s.  net. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GUARDS 

By  STEPHEN   GRAHAM.    8vo.    10s.  net. 


THE  BLUE  GUIDES 
ITS  ENVIRONS 


LONDON  AND 


Edited  by  FINDLAY  MUIRHEAD.  M.A.  30  Maps 
and  Plans.     Tenth  Thousand.     F'cap.  8vo.    10s.  net. 


LITERARY  STUDIES 

By   CHARLES   WHIBLEY,    Author   of  "Political 
Portraits,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Athenxum. — "  Mr.  Whibley  is  as  readable  as  ever." 

EDITH  WHARTON 

FRENCH   WAYS   AND  THEIR 
MEANING 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Daily  Ttlegraph. — "  Whether  her  readers  asree  with  her  conclusions 
or  not.  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  deeply  interested  in  her  argu- 
ments, and  will  find  them  quite  agreeable  reading,  The  book  is  one 
which  is  well  worth  consulting." 


RUDYARD   KIPLING'S  WORKS 

Uniform  Edition.  21  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Pocket 
Edition,  22  vols.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  with  gilt 
edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d,  net ;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net 
per  vol.  The  Service  Kipling,  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s   net  each. 


SNOW-BIRDS 

Poems  by  SRI  ANANDA  ACHARYA,  Author  of  "  The 
Book  of  the  Cave,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


A  TREASURY  OF  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

From  the  Death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Restoration  (1616- 
1660).  Chosen  and  Edited  by  H.  J.  MASSINGHAM. 
Pott  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.         [Golden  Treasury  Series]. 

%*  Send  for  Macmillan' s  List  of  New  and 
Forthcoming  Books  with  Descriptive  Notes. 

MACMILLAN    &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON    W.C.  2. 


A  Xmas  Present  of  "  Practical  Utility  and 
Intellectual  Enjoyment  the  Whole  Year  Round." 

INVALUABLE  IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY. 
The  "  Davon  "  Patent 

MICRO- TELESCOPE 

AND  SUPER- MICROSCOPE. 

A  perfect  combination  of  Microscope  and  Telescope 
with  a  range  of  vision  from  the  invisible  to  infinity. 

IDEAL  FOR  NATURE  STUDY  &  POND  LIFE. 

Everything  is  seen  in  Stereoscopic  Relief,  and 
cm  be  Photographed. 

De»crit>lire  llrnchurc  and  Illustrations  of  Photography  fast  free 
from 

F.    DAVIDSON    &  CO., 

ManufacturinK  Opticians  (list  ltj'JO) 
29.    GREAT     PORTLAND     STREET.    LONDON.    W.  1. 


Messrs.    LONGMANS'  LIST. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  NOVELS 

Re-issue  of  the  Complete  Edition  at  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
with  picture  wrapper. 
Vivian  Grey  Henrietta  Temple  Tancred 

The  Young  Duke  Venetia  Lothair 

Contarini  Fleming         Coningsby  Endymion 
Alroy  Sybil 

JOCK  OF  THE  BUSHVELD 

By  Sir  PERCY  FITZPATRICK,  K.C.M.G.  With  Col- 
oured Frontispiece  and  22  Full-page  Illustrations  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations  round  the  margins  of  pages 
by  E.  CALDWELL.    Large  Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  ANTHOLOGY. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAN 

An  Anthology  in  English  and  French.  From  the  Philo- 
sophers and  Poets,  made  by  the  POET  LAUREATE. 
Crown  8vo.  Paper  Boards.  Vegetable  Vellum  Back, 
6s.  net.  Oxford  India  Paper  Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
net.    Leather,  10s.  net. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF:  Being 
Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR, 
M.P.,  O.M.    Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

[Elei'enth  Impression. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN 

By  ALEXANDER  FINDLAY,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.I.C. 
With  3  Portraits  and  23  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Fourth 
Impression,  1919.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND 

By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  With  143  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  A 
Narrative  of  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Wes- 
tern Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit  and 
the  adjoining  Countries 

By  E.  F.  KNIGHT.    With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Col.  G.  F.R.  HENDERSON,  C.B.,  late  Professor  of 
Military  Art  and  History.  The  Staff  College.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  VIS- 
COUNT WOLSELEY,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  etc.  With  2 
Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
24s.  net. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  WAR 

By  Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON,  C.B.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Field-Marshal  EARL  ROBERTS,  V.C.  Edited  by 
Captain  NEILL  MALCOLM,  D.S.O.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  of  the  Author  and  4  Maps.    8vo.  20s. 

net. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK  SERIES 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.    4s.  6d.  net  each. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 
Those  Volumes  marked  *  have  Coloured  Plates  as  well. 

BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK 

RED  FAIRY  BOOK 

GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK 

YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK 

PINK  FAIRY  BOOK 

GREY  FAIRY  BOOK 
•VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK 
♦CRIMSON  FAIRY  BOOK 
•ORANGE  FAIRY  BOOK 
•BROWN  FAIRY  BOOK 
•OLIVE  FAIRY  BOOK 
•LILAC  FAIRY  BOOK 

BLUE  POETRY  BOOK 

TRUE  STORY  BOOK 

RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK 
•ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES  BOOK 
•STRANGE  STORY  BOOK 

ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK 

RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL  STORIES 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
•BOOK  OF  ROMANCE 
•RED  ROMANCE  BOOK 
•BOOK  OF  PRINCES  AND  PRINCESSES 
•RED  BOOK  OF  HEROES 
♦BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND  HEROES 

LONGMANS.   GREEN    &  CO.. 
39    Paternoster    Row.    London,    E.G.  4. 
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ALL  &  SUNDRY 

MORE  UNCENSORED  CELEBRITIES 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND.     Cloth,  10s.  6d  net. 
Brilliant  Character  Studies  of  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Pre- 
sident   Wilson,    Lord    Robert  Cecil,  M.  Georges 
Clemenceau,  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  and  about  30  other  pro- 
minent public  men. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  WELSH 

By  FREDERICK  J.  HARRIES.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  writes  : — The  topic  is  most  exhaustively 
treated  and  the  author  seems  to  me  to  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion his  point  that  Shakespeare  was  a  very  accurate  student 
of  Welsh  character  and  tradition.  Mr.  Harries'  research 
sheds  new  and  convincing  light  on  Shakespeare's  myriad- 
mindedness. 

THE  ROMANTIC  ROUSSLLLON:  In  the 
French  Pyrenees 

By    ISABEL    SAVORY.      With    illustrations    b»  M. 

LANDSEER  MACKENZIE.    Cloth,  25s.  net. 

This  book  is  written  for  a  double  purpose  :  to  reveal  to 
lovers  of  sculpture  the  beauties  of  certain  Romanesque  work 
hitherto  hidden  in  remote  corners  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to 
suggest  to  travellers  the  attractions  of  a  little  country 
known  as  Roussillon,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
Orien  tales. 

BYE-PATHS  IN  CURIO  COLLECTING 

By  ARTHUR  HAYDEN,  Author  of  "Chats  on  Old 
Silver,"  "Chats  on  English  China,"  etc.,  etc.  With  a 
Frontispiece  and  72  Full-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  21s. 
net. 

The  author  has  drawn  upon  his  notebooks  for  25  years 
and  has  opened  to  the  reader  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  mis- 
cellaneous information  illuminated  with  a  gallery  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  The  book  will  fascinate  those  col- 
lectors who  love  collecting  for  its  own  sake. 

MY  COMMONPLACE  BOOK 

By  J.  T.  HACKETT.    Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  personality  in  'My  Commonplace 
Book.'  Short  passages  from  a  singularly  wide  range  of 
authors  jotted  down  as  they  come  to  the  notice  or  the 
memory  of  a  careful  and  studious  lover  of  literature." — 
The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Hackett  has  recalled  many  old  favourites  and  brings 
to  mind  great  thinkers  like  Martineau,  great  and  unhappy 
enthusiasts  as  Paine." — Contemporary  Review. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  PAYNE 

By  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Cowper,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  Cloth  28s.  net. 
John  Payne  was  probably  the  most  skilful  translator  of  the 
19th  century,  for  we  owe  to  him  a  version  of  Villon's  poems, 
the  first  complete  translation  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
Among  his  friends  were  Swinburne,  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

LIFE  OF  LIZA  LEHMANN 

By  Herself.      With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  16  pp. 

Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.    Second  Impression. 

"This  autobiography  has  all  the  simplicity,  the  clear 
purity  and  delicate  refinement  of  her  best  loved  musical  com- 
positions, and  through  it  all  runs  a  sense  of  joy  and  content 
and  a  happy  humour.  Mme.  Lehmann  lived  a  life  of  colour 
and  activity." — Daily  Chronicle. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS,  1861  1865 

By  BROUGHAM  VILLIERS  and  W.  H.  CHESSON. 

Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  deals  with  the  cause  of  friction  and  misunder- 
standings between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  trying  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD 

A  Novel.  By  JOSEPH  CONRAD,  Author  of  "  Almayer's 
Folly,"  etc.    Cloth,  8s.  net. 

"  If  I  were  to  be  asked  in  which  of  Mr.  Conrad's  writings 
his  genius  shows  itself  at  its  highest  power,  I  should  answer 
without  hesitation  in  this  the  latest  of  them." — Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  in  the  Observer. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Ltd.,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


A.   DARRAGQ  &  GO.  (1905),  LTD. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  December  1st  in  London,  Mr.  James  Todd,  J.P.j 
F.C.A.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  valuable  services  which 
the  late  Mr.  Norman  Craig  had  rendered  to  the  company  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman,  said  that  this  was  the  first  annual  meeting 
at  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  preside,  and  it  was  a  source 
of  considerable  gratification  to  him  that  he  had  to  deal  with  such 
a  satisfactory  position  of  affairs.  The  balance-sheet  exhibited  in 
a  very  strong  light  the  sound  position  which  the  company 
now  occupied.  The  assets  of  the  company  at  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1919,  amounted  to  £,'1,813,503,  and  ■  deducting 
creditors,  £167,503,  and  the  final  dividends,  £84,455,  they  had 
a  net  amount  of  £1,561,545,  as  against  a  subscribed  share  capital 
of  £1,050,000.  The  whole  of  the  assets  stated  in  the  balance- 
sheet  under  the  heading  of  shares  held  in  other  companies 
represented,  so  far  as  the  French  company  was  concerned,  only 
a  portion  of  the  actual  value  to-day  of  the  works  represented  by 
those  shares.  The  French  Government  had  met  them  generously 
with  regard  to  depreciation  during  the  war  period,  the  position 
ensuing,  therefore,  being  that  they  possessed  shares  which  repre- 
sented assets  considerably  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  shares 
included  in  the  balance-sheet.  Another  valuable  section  of  the 
assets  included  in  the  shares  in  other  companies  was  the  holding 
in  Heenan  and  Froude,  Ltd.,  of  Worcester  and  Manchester.  In 
these  works  the  company  had  the  control  of  a  valuable  engineer- 
ing business,  which  had  shown  during  the  past  year  a  most 
satisfactory  progression  and  considerably  enhanced  profit.  The 
increased  profits  during  the  year  and  the  maintenance  of  the  divi- 
dend and  bonus  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year  would,  he  was  sure, 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  Shareholders  would  recognise  that  this 
was  the  day  of  commercial  combination  ;  amalgamations  were  in 
the  air.  After  a  very  exhaustive  examination,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  number  of  the  largest  shareholders,  the  directors  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  large  increase  in  capital  sug- 
gested was,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders,  imperative. 

They  had  recently  purchased  outright  the  whole  of  the  share 
interests  in  Clement  Talbot,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  best-known  motor 
works  in  this  country.  The  Talbot  car  was  a  car  which  had  a 
world-wide  reputation.  The  works,  which  were  situated  in 
London,  were  for  the  most  part  built  prior  to  the  war,  and  there- 
fore stood  at  a  cost  which  was  very  low  at  present-day  values. 
During  the  war,  however,  large  additions  were  made  for  special 
Government  contracts,  and  very  valuable  additions  were  made  to 
the  machine  shop  equipment,  with  the  result  that  to-day  it  was 
one  of  the  best  equipped  motor  works  in  this  country.  The  con- 
cern was  a  live  going  concern,  and  at  the  present  time  large 
quantities  of  cars  were  being  turned  out,  and  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  manufactured  for  a  long  time  ahead  was  already- 
sold.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  institute  the  same 
works  organisation  and  methods  of  standardised  production  at  the 
Talbot  works  which  had  been  so  successfully  in  operation  at  the 
works  in  France,  which  methods  would  largely  increase  the  pro- 
duction. The  output  of  the  Clement  Talbot  works  in  the  past 
had  been  very  much  hampered  by  the  want  of  a  body-building 
department.  This  was  now  entirely  obviated  by  the  fact  that  this 
company's  body-building  factories  at  Fulham  provided  for  the 
additional  necessary  carriage  work  for  the  Talbot  chassis.  A 
further  advantage  of  this  amalgamation  of  interests  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the  company's  foundry  and 
stamping  plant  in  France  was  sufficient  to  provide  practically 
everything  that  the  Talbot  works  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
purchase  outside.  The  amalgamation  of  interests  of  their  French 
works  with  the  Clement  Talbot  works  had  already  resulted  in 
this  company  being  approached  by  more  than  one  of  the  leading 
motor-car  concerns  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  a  further  amal- 
gamation of  interests.  This  was  gratifying  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  other  people  had  of  the  future  of  this  company's 
production.  Whilst  the  purchase  of  the  Clement  Talbot  works 
was  one  good  reason  for  the  necessity  for  a  further  issue  of 
capital,  the  primary  reason  was  that  it  was  essential  that  what- 
ever proposition  this  company  might  actually  decide  to  entertain 
it  should  have  available  the  necessary  financial  resources  to  main- 
tain the  predominant  control  which  it  exercised  in  all  other  com- 
panies in  which  it  was  interested.  The  issue  price  of  the  new 
capital  would  be  par  for  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  and  32s. 
6d.  for  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  holders  of  existing  shares  would 
receive  favourable  consideration  upon  allotment.  The  Chairman 
concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  and  bonus  recommended. 

Mr.  A.  Huntley  Walker  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany to  £2,500,000  by  the  creation  of  1,000,000  Preferred  Ordi- 
nary shares  of  £1  each,  and  by  the  creation  of  350,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  at  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  a 
resolution  was  passed  altering  the  articles  of  association  to  enable 
the  directors,  if  it  was  thought  fit,  to  capitalise  any  portion  of  the 
reserves. 
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ELDER,   DEMPSTER  &  GO.  INSURANCE 


An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Elder,  Dempster  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.G.,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a 
resolution  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company.  Sir  Owen 
Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Picton  H.  Jones)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  since  this  business  was  founded 
in  the  year  1869,  exactly  half  a  century  ago,  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  size  and  scope,  and  in  the  last  nine  years,  during  which 
I  have  been  chairman,  its  interests  have  been  further  extended. 
Our  paid-up  share  capital,  reserves,  and  debenture  capital  amount 
at  the  present  time  to  over  .£,'6,000,000  sterling,  and  now  that  the 
world-war  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  we  have  to  prepare 
for  still  further  expansion.  After  careful  consideration  the  Board 
decided  to  recommend  the  shareholders  to  increase  the  authorised 
share  capital  to  ,£15,435,000,  so  as  to  enable  the  company  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  trades  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
During  the  war  we  and  our  associated  companies  suffered  heavily 
from  the  depredations  of  the  German  submarines.  This  company 
lost  from  this  and  other  causes  over  162,000  gross  register  tons  of 
shipping.  Although  these  steamers  were  insured,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  have  been  received  from  the  underwriters,  the 
cost  of  new  tonnage  has  increased  so  enormously  that  the  insur- 
ance moneys  will  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  pay  for  the  vessels 
required  to  replace  losses.  We  arranged  to  make  good  all  our 
losses  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  to  provide  adequately  for 
anticipated  developments  in  all  the  trades  in  which  the  company 
is  concerned.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  within  a 
month's  time — namely,  by  the  end  of  the  present  year — the  com- 
pany will  have  more  tonnage  afloat  than  it  had  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1914  ;  and,  besides  this,  we  have  a  very  large  number  of 
steamers  under  construction  which  will  add  enormously  to  the  size 
of  the  company's  fleet.  The  resolution  which  I  submit  to-day 
divides  itelf  into  three  parts  :  (1)  The  increase  of  the  authorised 
amount  of  the  6  per  cent  cumulative  preference  shares  from 
.£2,000,000  to  £75,000,000;  (2)  the  creation  of  £77,000,000  new 
preference  shares,  ranking  after  the  other  preference  shares,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  at  the  time  of  issue  (the 
issue  of  these  shares  will  greatly  increase  the  security  of  the  6  per 
cent,  preference  shares)  :  (3)  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  capital 
to  £73,000,000.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
now  beg  to  move  the  resolution  which  has  already  been  read  to 
you,  and  will  ask  Lord  Pirrie  to  second  it. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  K.P.,  P.C.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk  r 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT' 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Eltbd.  Society.  1149. 

The  Largeit  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire, 

Invaited  FUNDS  (1919)  £39.000.000         ANNUAL  INCOME  (1918)  £5.250.01 0 

MODE  R  A  E  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 

BVERY  YBAR  A  BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policiei,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  i 
the  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Kesults  also  unsurpassed. 

»7.  THRBADNBRDLB   STRKBT.    LONDON.    B.C.  t 


The  chief  interest  in  insurance  is  still  in  the  amazing 
flow  of  new  concerns,  and  the  past  month  has  probably 
created  a  record  which  is  not  likely  to  be  beaten. 
Readers  of  this  column  may  welcome  a  few  practical 
considerations  on  investment.  The  majority  of  the 
new  companies  are  dealing  solely  with  reinsurance,  and 
the  reason  advanced  lor  their  appearance  is  partly  a 
national  one.  Before  the  War  this  section  of  the  busi- 
ness was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
companies,  and  it  is  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  good  com- 
mercial proposition  to  attempt  to  create  a  market  of  our 
own.  So  far  the  object  is  entirely,  laudable.  But  two 
things  must  clearly  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  there  is 
only  a  limited  amount  of  business  for  these  companies 
to  do,  and  from  the  beginning  they  will  be  in  keen  com- 
petition, not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  powerful 
foreign  companies,  such  as  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  have  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow 
under  their  feet,  while  the  German  market  was  closed 
to  us.  A  few  companies  have  been  formed  in  close  con- 
nection with  old-established  offices,  and  these  are  as- 
sured of  a  certain  amount  of  good  business.  So  far  as 
the  others  are  concerned,  investors  must  consider  care- 
fully the  second  point,  which  is  the  strength  of  the 
directorate  and  the  capacity  of  the  management.  The 
directors  may  have  relations  with  the  direct  companies 
which  will  bring  business,  but  the  true  success  of  the 
concern  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  managers  t ) 
conduct  its  affairs  wisely,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  very  few  men  have  had  any  real  experience  which 
would  fit  them  for  this  work.  The  general  advice  of 
going  cautiously  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  There 
is  an  uncalled  liability  on  most  of  the  shares,  which 
might  easily  become  a  burden,  if  it  were  called  up  in  a 
year  or  two;  and  in  some  cases  that  is  a  not  unlikely 
contingency.  The  ordinary  investor  who  rushes  for 
new  insurance  shares,  just  because  they  are  insurance, 
may  regret  it.  He  should  take  all  the  expert  advice  he 
can  get  in  each  particular  case. 

So  far  as  direct  companies  are  concerned,  a  new  com- 
pany has  to  face  intense  competition,  and  in  any  event 
can  only  come  to  success  by  very  slow  paces.  In  one 
or  two  cases  well-established  companies  have  made 
issues,  and  these  are  from  every  point  of  view  the  most 
desirable,  even  though  a  fairly  high  premium  is  re- 
quired. Their  past  is  likely  to  be  a  fair  guide  to  their 
future,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  an  immediate  re- 
turn on  capital. 

Amalgamations  have  gone  on  apace,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Roval  and  the  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe  is  probably  the  greatest  ever  carried  through. 
The  shareholders  of  the  latter  company  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  terms  offered  to  them;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  real  advantage  will 
accrue  from  the  fusion  of  interests.  It  looks  rather 
like  amalgamation  for  amalgamation's  sake  with  i 
hankering  after  greatness.  The  proposed  amalgama- 
tion between  the  Guardian  and  the  Legal  and 
General  is  on  another  footing.  Both  have  an 
excellent  life  business  which  is  capable  of 
development.  The  Legal  and  General  obtained 
powers  only  a  year  or  two  ago  to  transact 
other  classes  of  business  beyond  life,  and  the  company 
must  have  a  fine  connection  which  can  be  approached 
for  general  business.  As  a  business  proposition,  it  is 
probably  more  beneficial  that  that  should  be  done 
through  a  big  company  which  has  a  powerful  organisa- 
tion already  in  existence  rather  than  by  one  which  lias 
only  just  taken  powers  to  do  general  business  and 
would  require  to  build  up  an  organisation  at  consider- 
able cost. 

The  announcement  that  Sir  Gerald  Ryan  is  relinquish- 

ing  the  general  managership  of  the  Phoenix  at  the  end  o\ 
the  present  year  might  have  meant  the  disappearance 
Of  one  who  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
It  is  a  unique  tribute  that  on  his  retirement  from  an 
official  position  the  directors  should  have  elected  Sir 
Gerald  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Company. 
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THE  CITY 

Stock  markets  are  on  the  dow  n  grade;  business  is 
diminishing.  The  chief  reasons  are  :  money  is  required 
for  trade  purposes;  the  unprecedented  flow  of  new 
issues  is  absorbing  a  mass  of  investable  money;  the 
approach  of  Christmas  always  tends  to  check  specula- 
tive business;  many  speculators  can  see  handsome 
profits  and  are  inclined  to  take  them;  the  Continent  is 
selling  steadily  as  much  as  the  London  market  will 
take;  exchange  movements  are  unfavourable  to  stocks, 
except  as  regards  Americans,  and  as  this  country's 
holdings  of  Americans  is  negligible,  the  only  effect  here 
is  the  uncomfortable  sensation  caused  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  pound  sterling  being  quoted  below  $4. 

With  the  exchanges  as  they  are  the  premium  obtain- 
able by  gold-producing  companies  for  their  output  is 
increasing.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  price  for 
fine  gold  is  108s.,  as  compared  with  the  old  price  of 
84s.  6d.  per  ounce.  This  means  that  the  companies  are 
getting  25  p.c.  more  for  their  gold  than  they  did  a  year 
ago,  and  the  bulk  of  this  increase  in  revenue  goes  to 
profits,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  profits,  therefore,  being 
much  greater  than  that  on  output. 

The  inexorable  fate  which  pursues  private  banks  in 
this  country  has  overtaken  Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Co. 
This  dignified  old  house,  established  in  1757,  has  at 
last  surrendered  its  independence  to  the  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool and  Martins,  which  secures  a  valuable  west-end 
connection.  Regret  that  another  of  the  best  old  family 
banks  should  be  swallowed  up  is  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
"  big  five  "  banks.  The  bank  of  Liverpool  and  Mar- 
tins with  its  new  absorptions — the  Palatine  Bank,  Hali- 
fax Commercial  Banking  Co.,  and  Cocks,  Biddulph 
and  Co. — will  command  deposits  amounting  to 
£75,000,000. 

The  eagerly-awaited  Dunlop  Rubber  and  Mexican 
Eagle  bonus  issues  are  "  out."  Dunlop  shareholders 
may  buy  two  new  shares  at  £8  each  in  respect  to  every 
three  shares  held,  and  Mexican  Eagle  shareholders  may 
take  up  one  new  share  at  £  1  5s.  2d.  in  respect  to  every 
two  shares  held.  Of  course,  profit  taking  ensues,  and 
there  is  talk  of  "  disappointment  ";  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  quarrel  with  the  Mexican  Eagle  scheme. 
The  December  dividend  will  enable  most  holders  to 
take  up  their  new  shares.  As  regards  the  Dunlop 
issue,  it  looks  as  if  the  underwriters  are  keen  to  pick 
up  all  the  shares  they  can  get.  The  price  of  £8  each 
is  rather  stiff  for  some  shareholders,  and  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  selling  their  rights,  which 
is  a  serious  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  Our 
advice  to  shareholders  is  to  take  up  the  new  shares  if 
possible. 

The  Simplex  Construction  Co.,  which  has  a  capita! 
of  £220,000  in  200,000  ordinary  £  1  shares  and  200,000 
deferred  2s.  shares,  is  offering  175,000  ordinary  shares 
at  par.  The  company  has  been  formed  to  construct 
houses  in  which  bricks,  plaster,  bolts  and  nuts  are 
unnecessary  owing  to  the  use  of  a  new  building 
material  known  as  "  Silab  "  sheeting,  together  with 
the  company's  special  interlocking  steel  frame  and 
foundation  blocks.  It  will  acquire  land,  buildings  and 
a  water-power  mill  at  Horton,  near  Slough,  for  the 
manufacture  of  "  Silab  "  materials,  and  the  lease  of 
about  5  acres  of  building-  land  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Yiewsley,  near  West  Drayton,  for  the  erection 
of  a  main  distributing  depot. 

The  Olympic  Fire  and  General  Re-insurance  Co., 
with  n  capital  of  £400,000  in  £1  shares,  is  offering 
350,000  shares  to  the  public.  'I  his  will  be  a  tariff 
office.  I  he  Board  consists  of  Earl  Russell,  Sir  Mau- 
rice Levy,  and  Mr.  Richard  Sewell,  C.A.,  who  will  be 
•oined  bv  Mr.  Wilfred  W.  White  on  his  retirement 
from  the  post  of  sub-manager  of  the  Fire  Department 
(•I  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  have  issued  the  following  circular 
to  their  shareholders  : 

Marconi  House, 

Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
3rd  December,  191 9. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

On  the  13th  ultimo  at  an  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company  a  Resolution  was  passed 
authorising  the  increase  of  the  Company's  capital  by 
£1,500,000.  The  Times  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  was  duly  forwarded  to  you. 

On  the  28th  ultimo  the  Confirmatory  Meeting  was 
held,  and  a  copy  of  the  Times  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting  is  enclosed  herewith. 

At  these  meetings  the  Chairman  informed  you  of  the 
important  and  extensive  developments  of  the  Com- 
pany's business  and  the  necessity  for  the  substantial 
increase  of  the  Company's  capital  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  commitments  already  entered  into  and  to  be 
ready  to  carry  out  the  offer,  if  and  when  called  upon  to 
do  so,  which  the  Company  has  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  construct  and  organise  a  thorough  and  efficient 
Wireless  Telegraph  service  between  all  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Mother  Country. 

In  these  circumstances  and  for  the  reason  which  has 
already  been  given  at  the  Extraordinary  General  Meet- 
ing on  the  13th  November,  it  was  regarded  as  inex- 
pedient to  distribute  a  cash  bonus  to  the  Shareholders, 
but  a  promise  was  made  that  this  should  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  terms  of  the  issue  of  the  new  capital. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  in 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  they  have  decided  to  issue 
the  whole  of  the  increased  capital  to  shareholders  only 
at  £2  per  share  premium.  This  will  entitle  every 
shareholder,  whether  he  holds  Preference  or  Ordinary 
shares,  to  secure  one  new  share  at  the  price  of  £3  for 
every  share  he  may  hold  on  the  4th  December,  191 9, 
when  the  register  will  be  closed. 

Letters  of  allotment  and  renunciation  will  be  posted 
to  both  classes  of  shareholders  and  due  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  holders  of  Share  Warrants  upon  fulfil- 
ment of  the  necessary  formalities.  The  new  shares  will 
rank  for  dividends  declared  in  respect  of  the  period 
commencing  1st  January,  1920,  but  in  all  other  respects 
will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing  1,250,000  Ordin- 
ary shares  of  £  1  each. 

The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  from  Thursday, 
4th  December,  to  Tuesday,  9th  December,  inclusive, 
for  the  preparation  of  allotment  letters,  which  will  be 
posted  to  the  shareholders  on  or  about  the  8th  instant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1918, 
showed  a  net  profit  of  £597,938  9s.  od.,  which  together 
with  the  amount  brought  forward  left  the  sum  of 
£974,698  14s.  8d.  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss 
Account.  After  payment  of  dividends  amounting  to 
25  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  Ordinary  shares  and 
22  per  cent,  upon  the  Preference  shares  and  transferring 
£150,000  to  General  Reserve  Account  (making  a  total 
to  the  credit  of  General  Reserve  of  £1,250,000),  a 
balance  of  £463,786  14s.  8d.  was  carried  forward  to 
the  current  year's  account. 

With  the  considerable  additional  capital  which  this 
issue  will  provide,  and  having  regard  to  the  immense 
development  of  Wireless  Telegraphic  and  Telephonic 
business  throughout  the  world,  the  earning  powers  of 
the  Company  should  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  Direc- 
tors are  confident  that  the  profits  of  the  current  year 
will  justify  them  in  maintaining  the  rate  of  dividend, 
and  there' is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  increase  in 
the  capital  of  the  Company  should  at  least  produce  a 
proportionate  increase  of  profits  in  future  years. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Corby, 

Secretary. 
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A  copy  of  this  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the   Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for   its  permission  to  deal  in  these  Shares  after  allotment. 


The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  the  5th   DECEMBER,  1919,  and  close  on  or  before  the 

10th  DECEMBER,  1919. 


Olympic  Fire  &  General  Reinsurance  Co.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1 917. 

Capital  £400,000 

Divided    into   400,000   Shares   at    £1  each. 


ISSUE   OF   350,000   SHARES   OF   £1    EACH   AT  PAR 


PAYABLE  AS   FOLLOWS  :— 


2s.  6d.  on  Application.  2s.  6d.  Two  Months  after  Allotment. 

2s.  6d.  on  Allotment.  2s.  6d.  Four  months  after  Allotment. 

The  Directors  do  not  contemplate  calling  up  more  than  10s.  per  Share. 


DIRECTORS. 

RIGHT  HON.   EARL  RUSSELL  (Chairman),  Telegraph   House,  Chichester.  RICHARD  SEWELL,   Esq.,   C.A.,  of  Sewell,   Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Chartered 

Chairman,  Humber,  Ltd.  Accountants,  4,   Broad  Street  Place,  London,  E.C. 

SIR   MAURICE   LEVY,   BART.,  J. P.   (Vice-Chairman),   Great   Glen  House, 

Leicestershire.       Chairman   of  Hart   &    Levy,    Ltd.,   Wholesale    Clothing  Mr.  Wilfred  W.  White  will  join  the  Board  on  his  retirement  from  the 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters.  Local  Director,  State  Assurance  Company,  position   of   Sub-Manager   of   the    Fire    Department   of   the   Royal  Exchange 

Ltd.  Assurance  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED  (Capital  and  Counties  Branch),  39,  Threadneedle       NATIONAL   BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,   LTD.,   18,  St.   Swithin's  Lane, 
Street,  E.C;  Lombard  Street,  E.C,  and   Branches.  E.C;  Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C;  and  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

SOLICITORS. 

CHURCHILL,  SMALLMAN  &  CO.,  1,  Broad  Street  Place,  London,  E.C.2. 
BROKERS. 

WEDDLE,  HECK  &  CO.,  Swan  House,  Great  Swan  Alley,  Moorgate  Street,        HENRY  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  130,  Bute  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Cardiff. 
London,   E.C.2,  and  The  London  Stock  Exchange.  F.  G.  COOK,  Esq.,  48,  West  Regent  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow. 

AUDITORS. 

A.  J.  MILNE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,   Pinners'  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.2. 

SECRETARY  &   REGISTERED  OFFICES   (pro  tern.) 
E.  W.  LOWE,  A.C.A.,  Pinners'  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.2. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  objects  mentioned  in  its 
Memorandum  of  Association,  and  particularly  to  transact  Fire,  Accident  and 
Marine  Reinsurance  business,  and,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1909,  the  sum  of  £20,000  has  been  deposited  with  the  Pay- 
master-General. 

The  Directors  believe  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide  field  open 
for  the  transaction  of  the  classes  of  Insurance  authorised  by  the  Company's 
Memorandum  of  Association,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
building  materials  of  all  kinds,  vessels  and  freights,  they  feel  justified  in 
anticipating  in  the  future  a  large  increase  in  the  total  premiuin  income  of 
Companies  operating  in  this  .  country  and  abroad  derived  from  Fire  and 
Marine   Insurance  business. 

The  financial  success  of  the  old-established  Insurance  Offices  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference.  Amongst  those  of  more  recent 
establishment,  the  results  shown  by  the  following  companies  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 


Date  Of 

Denomination 

Amount 

Present 

Name. 

Kstablish- 

of  Ordinary 

paid  up  on 

Price 

ent. 

Shares. 

each  Share. 

(apnrox.) 

British  General 

1904 
1908 

£1 

2  12  6 

City  Equitable 

£1 

4s- 

326 

(Preference) 

United  British  

19-15 

£* 

£1 

476 

Eagle  Star  and  British 

Dominions 

1904 

£3 

1900 

Consolidated 

iqo3 

£< 

5  12  6 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  have  entered  into  preliminary  arrangements 
with  the  First  National  Reinsurance  Company,  Limited,  by  which  this  Com- 
pany will  have  the  benefit  of  the  office  accommodation  of  the  First  National 
Reinsurance  Company,  Limited,  in  Throgmorton  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London. 

The  Company  is  fortunate  in  having  associated  with  it  Mr.  Wilfred  White, 
who  has  had  over  forty  years'  Fire  Insurance  experience.  He  will  have  the 
active  supervision  of  the  Company's  affairs  for  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  Fire  Department.  The 
Board  have  sought  the  advice  and  judgment  of  Mr.  White  in  the  choice  of 
the  Fire  Manager,  and  upon  his  recommendation  propose  to  appoint  Mr.  L.  E. 
Alsop,  who  has  been  for  twelve  years  head  of  the  Guarantee  Department  in 
London   of   the   London   arid    I Lancashire   Fire  Office. 

The  Directors  are  arranging  to  engage  as  Underwriter  for  the  Marine 
Department  Mr.  L.  E,  Chitty,  who  has  for  some  years  acted  as  Deputy 
Underwriter  to  one  of  the  strongest  syndicates  at  Lloyds.  Prior  to  his 
appoi ntment  as  such  Deputy  Underwriter  he  was  for  three  years  with  the 
British  Dominions  Company,  during  the  last  year  of  which  period  he  managed 
Iheir  Reinsurance  Department.  Mr.  Chitty's  business  connections  in  the 
Marine   Insurance   world   should   prove  of  advantage. 

Il  is  intended  lo  transact  business  on  Tariff  lines,  and  application  will 
be  made  to  the  Fire  Offices  Committee  and  the  Accident  Offices  Association 
for  admission  as  Associates. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  subscribed,  less  the  amount  of  the  preliminary 
expenses  (estimated  at  £12,500)  and  the  underwriting  commission,  will  be 
available   for   working  capital. 

The   minimum  subscription  on  which   the   Directors  may  proceed  to  allot- 
menl    is   seven   shares,   but   as   ,£150,000  of   the   issue   has   been  underwritten, 
the   Directors   will   proceed   |o  allotment   on   the   closing  of  the  lists. 
The  following  Contract  has  been  entered   into  :— 

Dated  3™  December,  1019,  made  between  the  Company  and  The  An^el 
Court  Trust,  Limited,  under  which  the  Trust  agrees  to  underwrite  150,000 
shares  (part  of  the  350,000  shares  now  offered  for  subscription)  for  a  com- 
mission of  3  per  cent,  and  an  overriding  commission  of  i  per  rent.,  and 
such  commission  is  payable  by  the  Company.  The  said  Trust  also  agrees 
in  consideration  of  tin-  payment  to  them  of  ,£12,500  to  advance  the 
/Vi,rmo  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  Paymaster  C  leneral  as  before 
Stated,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  registration 
of  the  (  Minpany  and  the  printing  and  publication  of  this  Prospering  and 
all  other  SXpsnSSI  of  the  Company  down  to  the  first  genernl  allotment  of 
shares.  As  further  consideration  for  their  services  the  Angel  Court  Trust, 
Limited,  has  the  right  to  nominate  one  Director  to  the  Board  of  the 
Company  after  allotment  and  lo  a  call  oyer  the  50,000  unissued  shares  at 
par  lor  a  period  of  three  years. 


The  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  provide  as  follows  : — 

The  qualification  of  a  Director  other  than  a  first  Director  or  an  alter- 
nate Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  500  shares  of  the  Company,  and,  if 
not  already  qualified,  he  shall  obtain  his  qualification  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  other  than  the  Managing  Directors 
or  Director  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  by  way  of 
remuneration  for  their  services  a  sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £350  per 
annum  for  each  Director  and  £250  per  annum  additional  for  the  Chair- 
man, and  in  proportion  for  any  less  period  than  a  year;  and  further, 
whenever  a  distribution  of  assets  is  made  among  the  Members  by  way  of 
dividend,  whether  in  cash  or  otherwise,  the  Directors  shall  be  paid  as 
additional  remuneration  for  their  services,  cash  or  other  assets,  as  the  case 
may  be,  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cash  or  other  assets,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  distributed  among  the  Members  by  way  of  dividend  in 
excess  in  any  year  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  issued 
capital  of  the  Company  for  the  time  being,  provided  always  that  such 
additional  remuneration  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  ,£2,000.  Such 
additional  remuneration  shall  be  divided  among  the  Directors  in  such 
proportion  and  manner  as  the  Directors  shall  determine,  and  in  default 
of  agreement  equally. 

In  addition  to  the  remuneration  above  mentioned,  the  Directors  shall 
be  repaid  such  reasonable  travelling,  hotel  and  other  expenses  as  they 
may  incur  in  attending  Meetings* of  the  Board  or  of  Committees  of  the 
Board  or  General  Meetings,  which  they  may  otherwise  incur  in  or  about 
the   business  of  the  Company. 

The  Board  may  do  the  following  things  : — (a)  Establish  local  boards, 
local  managing  or  consulting  committees,  or  local  agencies  in  the  Uniteo 
Kingdom  or  abroad,  and  appoint  any  one  or  more  of  their  number,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons,  to  be  members  thereof,  with  such  powers 
and  authorities,  under  such  regulations,  for  such  period,  and  at  such 
remuneration  as  they  may  deem  fit,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke 
any  such  appointment;  (b)  Appoint,  from  time  to  time,  any  one  or  more 
of  their  number  to  he  Managing  Director  or  Managing  Directors,  on 
such  terms  as  to  remuneration,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution 
for  the  remuneration  above  mentioned,  and  with  such  powers  and  authori- 
ties, and  for  such  period  as  they  deem  fit,  and  may  revoke  such  appoint- 
ment; (c)  Grant  to  any  Director  required  to  go  abroad  or  to  render  any 
other  extraordinary  service,  such  special  remuneration  for  the  services 
rendered  as  they  think  proper. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  above-mentioned  Contract  can  be  inspected  at  the  Registered  Office 
of  the  Company  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  any 
we-  k  day  whilst  the  list  remains  open. 

A  ropy  of  the  Company's  Memorandum  of  Association  and  of  the  names, 
addresses  and  descriptions  of  the  signatories  and  of  the  number  of  shares 
taken  by  each  subscriber,  is  printed  on  the  back  of  this  Prospectus  and  forms 
part  thereof. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
for  a  settlement  and  quotation. 

A  brokerage  of  id.  per  share  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  on  all  allot- 
ments  made  to  the  public  in  respect  of  applications  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
Broker  or  Ranker. 

Applications  for  shares  should  he  made  on  the  form  accompanying  this 
Prospectus  and  sent  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  together  with  a  remittance 
for  the  amount   payable  on  application. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  application  money  will  be  returned  in 
full  and  where  the  number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied 
for  '  the  balance  of  the  application  money  will  he  applied  towards  the  amount 
payable  on  allotment,  and  any  excess  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  payments 
linhle  to  forfeiture.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
ih.ugeH  on  instalments  in  arrcar. 

Copies  of  this  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Bankers,  Solicitors  and  Brokers  to  the  Company,  or  at  the  Registered 
Office. 


Dated  3rd   December,  1010. 
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A  Prospectus  has   been  filed   wilh   the   Registrar  of   Joint   Stock  Companies  which,  inter  alia,  slates  that  : — 

A  Model  of  a  '*  Simplex  11  House  is  on  view  at  the  Company's  Show  Rooms,  yyd,   Queen  Victoria   Street,   E.C.,   near   Mansion   House  Station 
The  SUBSCRIPTION   LIST  will  OPEN   on  THURSDAY,  the  4th  day  of  December,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the   nth  .lay'  of  Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

The  special  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  deal  in  the  Shares  is  being  applied  for. 

SIMPLEX  CONSTRUCTION  Company,  Ltd. 

(Incorporated   under   the   Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1917.) 

SHARE    CAPITAL       -       -  £220,000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

*  200,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each         ■         -  £200,000 

200,000  Deferred  Shares  of  2/-  each         •  20,000 

£220,000 

The  Ordinary  Shares  are  entitled,  out  of  the  divisible  profits  of  each  year,  to  a  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
Capital  for  the  time  being  paid  up  or  credited  as  paid  thereon.  After  payment  of  the  above  Preferential  Dividend  of  per  cent,  the  balance  of  the 
divisible  profits  of  the  Company  in  each  year  will  be  distributed  pari  passu  share  for  share  among  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  Deferred 
Shares. 

The  Ordinary  Shares  are  also  preferred  as  to  repayment  of  Capital  and  as  to  any  deficiency  of  Preferential  dividend  upon  dissolution.  After  payment  to 
the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares  of  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  Defer  red  Shares,  the  surplus  assets  will  be  divided  among  the  holders  of  the 
Ordinary  and  Deferred  Shares,  rateably  share  for  share  in  proportion  to  the  nominal  amount  of  such  Shares  held  by  them  respectively  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the   winding  up. 

OFFER  OF 

£1 75,000  Ordinary    Shares    of  J31    each,    at  par 

PAYABLE   AS   FOLLOWS  : 

On  Application         ...         ...         ...         1s.  Od. 

On  Allotment  ...         ...         ...         4s.  Od. 

Two  Months  after  Allotment  ...         ...         5s.  Od. 

And  the  balance  as  and  when  required  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  per  share  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

The  Shares  may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  cent,  per  annum  being  allowed  in  respect  of  prepayment  of  instalments. 
Subscribers  for  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  the  right  to  subscribe  at  par  for  one  Deferred  Share  of  2s.  for  every  five  Ordinary  Shares  allotted,  such  Deferred 
Shares  to  be  paid  in  full  on  application. 

No  part  of  this  issue  has  been  or  will  be  underwritten. 


DfRECTORS. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HERBERT  COWERS  SL'RTEES,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  D.L..  M.P..  Mainsforth  Hall,  Firry  Hill,  Co.  Durham,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  LEWfS,  "Arranmore,"  Bushev  Hall  Road,  Bushey,  Herts  (Solicitor). 

OSWALD  ROBERT  MOUNSEY,  Poyle  Close.  Colnbrook,  Bucks  (Managing 
Director,  Chemical    Engineering   Corporation,  Ltd.). 

E.  GORDON  REEVE,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  72,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
(Late  Tuberculosis  Officer,   Middlesex  County  Council). 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

THOMAS  &  THOMAS,  London  City  and  Midland  Bank  Chambers,  221. 
Edgware   Road,   I-ondon,"  W.2. 

PERCY  J.  MITCHELL,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.S.I.,  2,  Central  Buildings,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.I. 

JAMES  THAME,  M.A.I.M.  and  M„  118,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 2. 


BANKERS. 

THE    NATIONAL    PROVINCIAL    AND    UNION    BANK    OF  ENGLAND, 
LTD.,  61,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i,  Head  Office  and  Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
ERNEST  SALAMAN  &  CO.,  62,  London  Wall,  E.C.2. 
BETTS,  STEVENS  &  BUTLER,  32,  Old  Jewry,   E.C. 2. 

BROKERS. 

WEDDLE,  BECK  &  CO.,  Swan  House,  Great  Swan  Alley,  Moorgate  Street, 

E.C. 2,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
F.  G.  COOK,  48,  West  Regent  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow. 
AUDITORS. 

SISSONS,    BERSEY,    GAIN,    VINCENT   &    CO.,    S3.    New    Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 2. 

SECRETARY   AND    REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

FREDERICK   A.   POULTON,   Parliament   Mansions,  Victoria   Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.i. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS 


The  Company  has  been  formed  primarily  : — 

(1)  To  construct  houses,  in  which  bricks  and  plaster,  bolts  and  nuts,  are 
rendered  unnecessary,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  new  building  material 
known  as  "  Silab  .  sheeting,  together  with  the  Company's  special  inter- 
locking steel  frame-work  and  foundation  blocks. 

(2)  To  carry  on  House  Construction  on  the  lines  of  Standardisation  and 
"  Mass  Production." 

(3)  To  acquire  the  exclusive  rights  and  formula?  for  the  manufacture  of 
"  Silab  "   Building  Materials. 

(4)  To  acquire  (1)  the  land,  buildings,  and  water-power  mill  at  Horton. 
near  Slough,  for  the  manufacture  of  "  Silab"  materials;  and  (2)  a  lease  of 
Building  Land  containing  about  5!  acres,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  at 
Yiewsley,  near  West  Drayton,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  Com- 
pany's main  Assembly  Depot. 

The  demand  for  dwelling  houses  at  a  reasonable  price  is  insistent  and 
universal. 

To  build  cheap  houses  methods  of  production  must  be  standardised,  and 
the  benefits  of  11  massed  production  "  obtained.  Bricks,  bolts,  nuts,  and  other 
factors,  entailing  minute  and  constantly  varying  measurements,  cutting  and 
fitting,  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  This  the  Simplex  Construction 
Company  are  able,  to  do  by  the  method  of  construction  to  be  employed. 

Further,  brick  and  plaster,  being  costly,  arc  discarded.  For  these  materials 
the  Simplex  Construction  Company  propose  to  substitute  "  Silab  "  material, 
the  qualities  and  advantages  of  which  are  described  below. 

"  SILAB.'* — "  Silab  "  sheets,  slabs,  and  tiles  are  manufactured  under  the 
vpecial  processes  acquired  by  the  Company  from  Mr.  J.  Thame,  M.A.I.M. 
•  nd  M.,  whereby  Silira  is  treated  with  fireproof  and  fibrous  cementitious 
hinders,  then  pressed  into  interlocking  slabs  and  sheets. 

The  manufacture  is  of  a  simple  character,  requiring  very  little  labour, 
the  plant  being  automatically  operated. 

By  using  "  Silab  "  slabs  and  sheeting  for  exterior  and  interior  walls,  in 
place  of  bricks  and  plaster,  in  a  house  of  corresponding  size,  a  considerable 
laving  is  effected. 

QUICK,  SIMPLE,  AND  ECONOMICAL  ERECTION.— The  Company 
~laim  for  their  "  Simplex  "  Houses  a  considerable  advantage,  both  as  lo 
ipeed  of  erection  and  cost,  over  brick-built  houses. 

The  smallest  house  proposed  to  be  erected  will  contain  4  rooms,  bathroom, 
icullery,  and  a  loft  which,  if  desired,  ran  be  converted  into  two  further 
■ooms;  but  buildings  can  be  erected  to  any  size  and  for  any  purpose. 

The  Company  opened  a  Showroom  at  97d,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
in  the  14th  August,  1019,  to  exhibit  a  Model  of  the  smallest  house  which  it  is 
>roposed  to  erect.  The  greatest  interest  has  been  aroused.  Over  500  appli- 
jations  for  specifications  of  this  house  have  been  received,  while  many  appli- 
cations have  also  been  received  for  specifications  of  larger  houses. 

DESIGNS. — Cheapness  and  durability  alone  are,  however,  insufficient.  The 
louses  must  also  be  of  the  artistic  appearance  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
>f  the  proposed  occupants. 

Mr.  Thame  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  special 
festgns  and  plans  which  the  Company  is  acquiring  for  the  construction  of 
louses  and  other  buildings.  These  retain  the  advantages  of  economical  con- 
itruction  on  standardised  principles,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  wide 
icope  for  variation  in  artistic  treatment  and  finish. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— The  main  component  parts  of  the  Com- 
Winy's  houses  comprise  interlocking  foundation  blocks,  steel  joists,  plates,  and 
>rincipals  forming  the  skeleton  construction  of  the  buildings,  held  together  by 
ipecial  locking  devices  which  eliminate  the  use  of  bolts  and  nuts.  The  strur- 
ure  so  produced  is  then  covered  externally  bv  the  Comoany's  "  Silab  "  slabs 
M"  tiles,  and  internally  by  "  Silab  "  sheeting,  dispensing  with  bricks  and 
)Iasfer. 

EXPORT. — "  Simplex  "  Houses  are  especially  well  suited  for  export,  and 
Vom  information  furnished  by  agencies  abroad,  trade  in  this  direction  appears 
o  he  very  extensive,  and  should  prove  a  very  valuable  source  of  revenue  to 
his  O.mpany.  The  Company  does  not,  however,  propose  to  deal  with  exnorl 
:r»de  until  the  demand  for  houses  in  this  country  is  to  a  large  extent  met. 


Messrs.  Thomas  &  Thomas,  Civil  Engineers,  of  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank  Chambers,  221,  Edgware  Road,  W.,  have  reported  to  the  Directors  upon 
the  Company's  System  and  properties.  A  copy  of  this  Report  relating  to  the 
"  Simplex  M  System  of  Standard  House  Construction,  under  date  the  7th 
day  of  November,  1919,  appears  in  the  full  prospectus. 

WORKS  AT  HORTON.— The  Company  is  acquiring  the  water  power 
mill  at  Horton,  Slough,  where  it  will  manufacture  "  Silab  "  sheets,  slabs 
and  tiles. 

The  works  now  under  construction  at  Horton  and  being  acquired  by  the 
Company  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  finished  within  three  months,  when  the 
Simplex  Construction  Company  can  begin  the  erection  of  its  standard  houses. 

The  Horton  Mill  Property  is  valued  at  £8,360  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Thomas.    (Their  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the  full  prospectus). 

In  a  separate  Report,  dated  27th  November,  1919,  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company,   Messrs.  Thomas  &  Thomas  further  state  : — 
"  IMPROVEMENTS   AT    HORTON  MILLS." 

"  We  have  inspected  the  Works  in  progress  at  the  Company's  property 
at  above  and  are  satisfied  that  the  same  can  be  satisfactorily  completed  and 
ready  for  manufacture  within  a  period  of  three  months,  provided  a  sufficiency 
of  labour  and  materials  is  obtained  without  interference  by  reason  of  strikes 
and  other  unforeseen  circumstances." 

The  works  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  chief  material  required 
by  the  Company  for  the  production  of  "  Silab  "  manufactures  exists  there  in 
large  quantities. 

THE  WEST  DRAYTON  CENTRAL  DEPOT.— The  Company  has  also 
contracted  to  acquire  the  Building  Agreement  below  mentioned  of  about  si 
acres  of  land  at  Stubb's  Close,  Yiewsley,  with  250ft.  frontage  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  near  West  Drayton  Station,  on  the  G.W.R.,  upon  which  to 
erect  its  central  depot  for  the  assembly  of  the  steel  and  other  component  parts 
of  buildings.  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Thomas,  in  their  Report,  dated  22nd  Augusi, 
1919,  state  : — 

Re  STUBBS  CLOSE,  YIEWSLEY,  WEST  DRAYTON. 
We  have  surveyed  this  property,  which  is  about  si  acres  in  extent, 
having  on  the  North  and  East  sides  extensive  frontages  to  Horton  Road, 
and  on  the  South  side  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  (main  waterway  London 
to  Birmingham)  of  about  250  feet.  The  roads  are  made  up,  and  sewered, 
gas,  water,  and  electric  mains  traversing  the  same. 

The  property  is  in  close  proximity  to  West  Drayton  Station  and  Goods 
Depot  (Gt.  W.  Ry.),  and  we  think  it  is  a  feasible  proposition  to  construct 
a  tram  road  over  the  canal  to  the  railway  opposite  the  site  if  required. 

Land  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value 
in  the  Southall— West  Drayton  District,  and  we  think  this  particular  site 
occupies  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Under  the  agreement  a  sum  of  £2,500  has  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  factory-buildings,  and,  with  this  covenant  performed,  leaving 
valuable  building  frontages  on  the  road,  we  consider  that  the  land  will  have 
a  value  of  £1,000  per  acre. 

In  the  erection  of  their  buildings  alone  the  Company  intends  to  expend 
considerably  more  than  the  £2,500  called  for  under  the  Agreement  referred 
to  in  the  above  letter,  which  would  more  than  ensure  the  valuation  of  £1,000 
per   acre   referred  to. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  acquire  and  develop  other  works  outside  London  in 
selected  areas  where  the  raw  material  required  for  "  Silab  "  is  at  hand. 

PURCHASE  CONSIDERATION. — The  total  purchase  consideration  pay- 
able under  the  agreement  and  supplemental  agreement  below  mentioned  for 
the  above  properties  at  Horton  and  Yiewsley,  near  West  Drayton,  and  for  the 
rights  in  "  Silab  "  and  the  house  designs  is  £18,860,  payable  as  to  £11,300 
in  cash  and  as  to  the  balance  of  £7.500  in  75.000  fully  paid  Deferred  Shares, 
of  2s  each  The  purchase  consideration  also  includes  the  right  to  subscribe 
at  par  for  a  further  50,000  Deferred  Shares,  during  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  16th  August,  1919.  No  part  of  the  purchase  consideration  is  payable 
for  goodwill.  a     j  t 

WORKING  CAPITAL. — The  175,000  Ordinary  Shares  now  offered  for 
subscription  will,  as  and  when  taken  up,  provide  a  sum  of  over  £150,000  for 
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working  capital,  and  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  Company's 
business,  in  addition  to  any  balance  receivable  in  respect  of  the  Deferred 
Shares. 

ESTIMATED  TURNOVER  AND  PROFITS. — Having  regard  to  the  large 
demand  for  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  the  public  interest  aroused  in  the 
Company's  Housing  System,  the  Directors  feel  confident  lhat  the  Company 
will  have  no  difficulty,  so  soon  as  the  Company's  organisation  is  fully  com- 
pleted, in  earning,  annually,  sufficient  to  pay  on  the  Company's  Capital  as 
issued,  the  preferential  DIVIDEND  OE  10  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM  on 
the  Ordinary  Shares,  with  a  substantial  surplus  for  taxation  and  distribution 
amongst  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  Shares. 

APPLICATIONS    BY    SHAREHOLDERS    FOR    THE    ERECTION  OF 
"  SIMPLEX  "    HOUSES    WILL    RECEIVE  PREFERENTIAL 
CONSIDERATION. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  may  proceed  to 
allotment  is  fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  at  seven  Shares. 

The  preliminary  expenses,  exclusive  of  brokerage,  are  estimated  at  ,£8,500 
and  will  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Particulars  of  the  Contracts  and  other  statutory  information  will  be  found 
set  out  in  the  full  Prospectus. 


Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  above 
mentioned  Contracts  and  reports  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Ernest  Salaman  &  Co.,  62,  London  Wall 
t.C.2,  on  any  day  whilst  the  list  remains  open,  between  the  hours  of  11  am 
and  4  p.m. 

Applications  for  Shares  will  only  be  received  on  the  terms  of  the  full 
Prospectus,  but  the  form  below  may  be  used  and  forwarded  to  the  Company's 
Bankers,  with  remittances  for  the  amounts  payable  on  application.  Where  no 
allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  the  number  of 
Shares  allotted  be  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  credited 
towards  the  amount  payable  for  allotment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  will  render  the  allotment  liable  to  cancel- 
lation and  previous  instalments  liable  to  forfeiture.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  instalments  in  arrcar. 

A  brokerage  of  3d.  per  share  will  be  paid  on  acceptance  in  respect  of 
public  applications  for  Ordinary  Shares  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  broker 
banker,  or  other  authorised  agent. 

Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  Ihr 
Company,  and  also  from  the  Company's  Bankers  and  Brokers. 
Dated  4th  December,  1919. 


ORDINARY  SHARES.  No  

SIMPLEX  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  LIMITED 

(Incorporated   under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908   to  1917).  28 
Offer  of  175,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each  at  par,  with  a  right  to 
subscribe  for  one  Deferred  Share  of  2s.  for  every  5  Ordinary  Shares  allotted 
as  mentioned  in  the  Prospectus. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION   FOR   ORDINARY  SHARES. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 
To  the  Directors,  SIMPLEX  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being  a 

deposit  of  is.  per  Share  on  application  for   Ordinary  Shares  of  £1 

each,  I/we  request  you  to  allot  me/us  such  number  of  Shares  upon  the  terms 
of  your  full  Prospectus  dated  4th  December,  1919,  subject  to  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  said  Company,  and  I/we  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  number  of  Ordinary  Shares  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me/us  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  me/us  as  specified  in  the 
said  Prospectus,  and  I/we  authorise  you  to  register  me/us  as  the  holder  0} 
the  said  Shares. 

I/WE  HEREBY  DECLARE  that  this  application  is  not  made  by  me/us 
for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Amendment  Act,  1916. 

Name  (in  full)   

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address  (in  full)   

Usual  Signature   

Date   I9I9-  Occupation  

No  receipt  will  be  issued  for  payment  on  application,  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  forwarded  in  due  course  either  by  an  allotment  letter  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  return  of  the  deposit. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  bearer  and  crossed  "  Not  negotiable." 

Any  alteration  from  "  order  "  to  "  bearer  "  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
drawer's  signature  or  initials. 

This  form  should  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the 
Company,  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  at  61, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i,  Head  Office,  or  any  of  its  branches,  together 
with  a  remittance  of  is.  per  Ordinary  Share  on  the  number  of  Shares  ap- 
plied for. 


DEFERRED  SHARES.  NQ  

SIMPLEX  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,   1908  to  1917).  28 
Offer  of  175,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each  at  par,  with  a  right  to 
subscribe  for  one  Deferred  Share  of  2s.  for  every  5  Ordinary  Shares  allotted 
as  mentioned  in  the  Prospectus. 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION   FOR   DEFERRED  SHARES. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 
To  the  Directors,  SIMPLEX  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Parliament   Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being 

payment  in  full  of  2s.  per  Share  on  application  for  Deferred 

Shares  of  2s.  each,  I /we  request  you  to  allot  me/us  such  number  of  Shares 
upon  the  terms  of  your  full  Prospectus  dated  4th  December,  1919,  subject  to 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  said  Company,  and  I /we 
hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  number  of  Deferred  Shares 
that  may  be  allotted  to  me/us,  and  I /we  authorise  you  to  register  me/us 
as  the  holder  of  the  said  Shares. 

I/WE  HEREBY  DECLARE  that  this  application  is  not  made  by  me/us 
for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Amendment  Act,  1916. 

Name   (in   full)   .1  

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address   (in  full)   

Usual  Signature   

Date   1919.  Occupation  

No  receipt  will  be  issued  for  payment  on  application,  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  forwarded  in  due  course  either  by  an  allotment  letter  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  return  of  the  amount  paid. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  bearer  and  crossed  "  Not  negotiable." 

Any  alteration  from  "  order  "  to  "  bearer  "  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
drawer's  signature  or  initials. 

This  form  should  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the 
Company,  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  at  61, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i,  Head  Office,  or  any  of  its  branches,  together 
with  a  remittance  of  2s.  per  Deferred  Share  on  the  number  of  Shares  ap- 
plied for. 


S.  SMITH  &  SONS  (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES). 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  S.  Smith  and  Sons 
(Motor  Accessories),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  (chairman  of 
the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Cotterell)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  work  in  hand 
to-day  is  larger  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  company.  We 
have  laid  ourselves  out  to  become  the  most  important  and  largest 
motor  accessories  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  occupy  that  proud  position  to-day. 
Of  course,  with  our  considerably  increased  capital  one  expected 
to  do  more  business,  but  I  confess  that  it  has  been  a  surprise  to 
us  that  the  company  should  have  been  invited  to  undertake  con- 
tracts such  as  have  been  offered  during  the  last  few  months.  It 
really  proves  what  I  have  said  before,  that  motor  transport  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  those  firms  which  have  the  capacity  to 
extend  and  are  willing  to  energetically  carry  on  their  business 
have  an  excellent  future  before  them.  We  have  lately  seen  amal- 
gamations on  all  side.  It  seems  to  me  that  success  is  going  to 
attend  those  businesses  which  amalgamate  and  are  able  to  provide 
mass  production.  By  so  doing  we  shall  reduce  our  charges  to  the 
public  and  can  provide  better  conditions  for  our  work  people. 
By  unifying  control  the  best  results  are  obtained,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied therefore  that  our  policy  of  extension  adopted  from  time  to 
time  has  been  all  to  the  good,  and  will  enure  to  the  benefit  and 
financial  stability  of  the  company.  Practically  every  machine  we 
had  on  war  work  has,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  been  adapted  to 
posl-war  requirements.  When  I  talk  about  production  to-day 
you  must  not  assume  that  I  mean  delivery,  as  there  is  necessarily 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time  from  the  first  operations  to  the  actual 
delivery  to  the  customer.  It  is  during  this  time  that  a  large  slock 
of  components  has  to  be  accumulated  in  order  that  the  assembling 
of  the  complete  units  may  be  carried  out  on  economical  and 
modern  lines,  which,  of  course,  involves  a  very  considerable  part 
of  our  working  capital. 

This,  however,  I  can  lell  you — and  1  ihink  the  figure  is  eloquent 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  that  the  actual  sales  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries  at  the  present  time  are  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  ,£1,000,000  sterling  per  annum,   a   higher  figure 


than  it  has  reached  at  any  time  during  the  war,  and  ten  times 
the  pre-war  sales  of  the  company.  The  Board  anticipates  that  by 
the  end  of  the  present  financial  year  the  turnover  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  from  ,£1,500,000  to  ,£2,000,000  per  annum.  An  increase 
should  in  the  natural  order  of  things  improve  the  ratio  of  expenses 
to  turnover,  and  so  allow  a  somewhat  larger  profit  to  be  expected, 
but  while  I  make  this  statement  I  ought  perhaps  to  qualify  it 
with  another.  It  depends  entirely  upon  labour  as  to  whether  these 
ends  can  be  attained.  The  greater  the  output  the  better  are  we  in 
a  position  to  treat  our  work  people.  Production  is  what  is  wanted 
to-day,  not  only  for  the  motor  trade  as  a  trade,  but  to  bring 
down  prices,  and  so  rehabilitate  the  former  financial  position  of 
this  country  as  being  the  first  in  the  world's  finance.  I  feel  sure 
that  our  work  people  clearly  recognise  that  their  future  prospects 
and  welfare  depend  entirely  upon  production  and  bona  fide  work. 

Before  moving  the  formal  resolutions,  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
put  to  you,  and  then  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  I  would  like  to  first 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  one  or  two  of  our  chief  pro- 
ducts. Speedometers  :  The  production  of  the  new  models  is  now 
in  full  swing,  and  amounts  to  several  hundreds  daily.  The  de-  . 
mand  is  very  large,  and  at  present  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Light- 
ing and  starting  equipment  :  Here  *we  are  one  of  the  comparatively 
newcomers,  but  you  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  equipment 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  and  has 
been  adopted  as  standard  by  a  number  of  the  leading  British 
manufacturers.  The  demand  is  very  large.  Production  is  in- 
creasing week  by  week,  and  we  are  at  present  turning  out  several 
hundreds  per  week.  We  anticipate  an  output  of  something  like 
750,000  in  this  product  alone. 

Mr.  A.  Gordon  Smith,  managing  director  :  First  of  all  I  should 
like  to  thank  our  chairman  for  his  very  flattering  remarks  about 
myself.  Those  remarks  are  really  quite  unmerited,  because  I  was 
only  doing  my  duty  to  the  company.  I  want  to  place  on  record 
the  loyal  co-operation  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  board 
in  general  and  also  by  the  staff,  particularly  the  staff  at  the  , 
Cricklcwood  Works.  Mr.  Macgregor,  our  works  manager,  has 
perhaps  had  the  most  difficult  task  of  us  all  in  controlling  and 
handling  (be  labour  during  these  very  troublesome  times.  He  has 
come  through  it  with  flying  colours,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his 
help  that  we  have  come  through  it  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner. 
We  have  still  got  a  lot  more  to  do  in  building  up  the  output  of 
the  works  to  what  we  are  all  looking  for,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if 
we  all  pull  together  we  shall  attain  that  object.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  chairman. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

A  new  body  has  sprung-  into  international  existence 
called  the  Supreme  Council,  representing-  presumably 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  Britain  is  represented  on 
this  body  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  of  whose  ability,  patriot- 
ism, and  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  we  have  the 
highest  opinion.  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  however,  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  or  to  anybody  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Ought  not  some 
Cabinet  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  instance, 
to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme 
Council?  The  Note  which  the  Supreme  Council  has 
addressed  to  the  German  Government  says  clearly,  if 
you  don't  sign  the  protocol,  the  treaty  of  peace  cannot 
enter  into  effect,  and  if  the  treaty  of  peace  dees  not 
become  effective,  the  Armistice  of  191 8  will  be  de- 
nounced, and  the  state  of  war  will  be  resumed.  The 
argument  that  Germany  is  entitled  to  wait  until 
America  resumes  its  place  on  the  Supreme  Council  is 
brushed  aside  as  a  quibble,  because  any  three  of  the 
four  Allied  Powers  can  enter  into  the  peace  treaty. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  or  conceal  the  world- 
wide mischief  that  is  being  wrought  by  the  American 
politicians.  We  have  stated,  clearly  and  often,  that 
in  our  opinion  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the  vast  and  indefinite 
liabilities  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  in  these 
days  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  three  thousand  miles 
that  separate  America  from  Europe  count  for  some- 
thing. There  is  no  reason,  because  the  Americans 
intervened  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  complete  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans,  why  they  should  be  mixed  up  in  all 
the  squabbles  and  intrigues  of  European  politics.  But 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  Americans  should  make 
up  their  mind,  and  give  a  definite  answer.  Fourteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Armistice ;  the  Germans 
have  not  ratified  the  peace  treaty;  and  the  peace  nego- 
tiations with  Turkey  have  not  begun. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
political  and  financial  condition  of  Europe.  A  great 
deal  of  the  danger  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peace 
Treaty  was  drafted,  not  by  professional  diplomatists  or 
statesmen  with  some  perception  of  realities,  but  by  two 
powerful  demagogues,  Messrs.   Wilson  and  George, 


who  were  bent  on  destroying  everything  that  existed  in 
the  shape  of  a  kingdom  or  a  nation,  in  order  that  they 
might  build  up  a  new  world  on  the  grotesque  principle 
of  self-determination.  Like  all  abstract  reasoners  on 
politics,  Messrs.  George  and  Wilson  demanded  a  clean 
slate  on  which  to  write  their  absurdities.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Tsar  was  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  revolution. 
Had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Wilson  applied  to  their 
Ambassadors  at  Petrograd,  had  they  even  read  their 
despatches,  they  would  have  known  that  a  strong  auto- 
cracy is  the  only  form  of  government  which  can  rule 
over  that  huge  aggregate  of  savages  called  Russia. 
From  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar  in  March,  191 7,  dates 
the  moral  collapse  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

We  acquit  M.  Clemenceau,  who  being  a  Frenchman 
is  a  realist,  of  sharing  in  the  ignorant  dreams  of  his 
two  powerful  colleagues.  M.  Clemenceau  is  old;  his  one 
object  was  and  is  to  make  the  French  frontier  secure. 
Provided  Messrs.  Wilson  and  George  would  guarantee 
France  against  another  German  war,  the  French  Pre- 
mier was  willing,  we  imagine,  that  they  should  indulge 
in  any  number  of  nonsensical  policies  for  Eastern 
Europe.  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  what  are 
these  abstractions  to  France?  They  are,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  to  Italy  :  and,  as  we  know,  the  Italians 
fought  bitterly  against  the  ignorant  theories  of  the 
American  President  and  the  English  Prime  Minister. 
But  M.  Clemenceau  got  his  triple  Alliance  out  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  threw  over  Italy.  Was  he 
wise?  We  think  he  made  a  mistake:  for  it  looks  as 
if  America  was  going  to  back  out  of  the  Triple  Alliance  : 
whereas  the  interests  of  the  Latin  race  in  France  and 
Italy  ought  to>  be  combined  against  the  Slavs,  who  are 
a  disturbing  and  decivilising  force. 

Europe  is  fast  drifting  into  bankruptcy,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Goode  and  Mr.  Hoover  have  testified,  and  bank- 
ruptcy means  Bolshevism,  for  when  men  are  starving 
they  will  rob  and  murder.  The  Allies  look  on  with 
arms  folded.  The  Baltic  provinces  are  an  example. 
Great  Britain  has  recognised  the  de  facto  independence 
of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  but  refuses  to 
recognise  their  de  jure  independence.  What  is  the 
economic  result?  Take  Esthonia  for  instance.  Unless 
and  until  the  Government  of  Esthonia  is  recognised, 
that  countrv  has  to  choose  between  commercial  surren- 
der to  Germany  and  starvation.  The  Supreme  Econo- 
mic Council  did  much  to  satisfy  the  vital  demands  of 
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Eastern  Europe  for  food  supplies.  But  it  was  prac- 
tically a  charitable  hod) ,  and  none  of  the  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  war  can  now  afford  to  make  charitable 
contributions  to  Eastern  Europe  on  anything  like  the 
scale  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  economic 
life. 

The  economic  reconstruction  of  East  European  coun- 
tries depends  on  the  establishment  of  relations  between 
them  and  foreign  financial  and  commercial  interests  on 
a  basis  of  reasonable  profit,  involving  the  principle  that 
the  former  receive  assistance  for  the  development 
of  their  own  assets,  while  the  latter  derive  their  profits 
over  a  term  of  years.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be 
done  until  the  Governments  of  these  countries  are  recog- 
nised. One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces is  their  timber.  Capital  is  required  to  restart 
w  ork  in  the  forests  to  establish  saw-mills  at  such  ports 
as  Riga,  and  to  provide  shipping.  Development  (in 
these  lines  depends  on  the  conclusion  of  a  long-term 
contract,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  between  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  and  the  foreign  groups.  But  no 
foreign  group  will  make  a  long-term  contract,  except 
possibly  on  highly  speculative  and  extortionate  terms, 
with  a  Government  which  may  disappear  at  short  notice 
with  its  assets  and  liabilities. 

There  are  many  other  projects  of  economic  recon- 
struction, such  as  the  establishment  of  municipal  banks, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  to  the  chaos  of  currency, 
which  absolutely  require  recognised  governments  for 
their  realisation.  The  Allies  or  the  League  of  Nations 
should  set  up  a  small  Commission,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  Poland,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia  (wherever  those 
countries  may  be  decided  to  be),  could  submit  terms  of 
contracts  into  which  they  desired  to  enter.  If  it  ap- 
peared that  the  contracts  were  reasonable  in  their 
terms,  and  dealt  with  assets  properly  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  endorse 
the  proposed  contract  with  an  undertaking  that  any 
future  Government  controlling  the  country  would  be 
required  by  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  Allies,  under 
penalty  of  an  economic  boycott,  to  take  it  over  and 
observe  it.  In  this  way,  the  Allies  would  get  raw 
materials,  such  as  flax  and  timber,  and  the  new  coun- 
tries would  get  a  chance  of  supporting  themselves. 

The  danger  of  Radical  legislation  on  a  priori  prin- 
ciples is  alarmingly  illustrated  by  the  India  Bill,  which 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Montagu — as  how  could  it  be  denied? — that  there 
is  no  public  opinion  in  India  and  no  body  of  electors 
fit  for  the  suffrage.  But  it  appears  that  the  Bill  is  to 
create  the  public  opinion  and  the  Constituency.  In  the 
meantime,  a  period  which  can't  be  less  than  a  century, 
the  government  of  India  is  to  be  transferred  from  the 
highly  trained  British  Civil  Servants  to  the  half-edu- 
cated and  wholly  untrained  native  journalists  and 
lawyers  who  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation !  And  this  is  presented  to  us  as  a  specimen  of 
democracy,  which  if  it  means  anything  is  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  The  logic  of  the  proceeding  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  a  man  who  should  place  a  bomb  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  or  a  savage  in  the  certain  expectation 
that  experience  would  teach  him  its  explosive  qualities. 

Although  the  war  to  end  war  was  supposed  to  have 
Cnded  in  November,  1918,  we  are  now,  in  December, 
iqicj,  confronted  with  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the 
Army  for  the  year  ending  March,  i<)20,  amounting 
to  ^.405,000,000.  This  compares  with  a  cost  in  1014 
of  ^,28,845,000,  or  nearly  fifteen  times  as  much.  The 
total  number  of  men  provided  for  is  2,600,000,  though 
we  arc  assured  that  by  next  spring  it  will  have  been 
reduced  to  400,000,  British  and  Indian  troops.  \Yc 
wish  thai  we  could  believe  it.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  various  armies  of  occupation  is  ^.152,618,000. 
Such  is  the  expense  to  which  the  ex-Kaiser  William  has 
put  one  out  of  som<"  dozen  combatant  Powers.  That 
the  author  of  this  ruinous  business  should  be  living  the 
quiet,  comfortable  life  of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman 

is  an  exasperating  thought. 


It  is  only  natural  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  Coalition,  which  gives  him  a  larger 
majority  than,  we  believe,  any  other  Government  has 
ever  commanded.  But  "nationality"  is  a  phrase,  not 
a  fact.  A  political  party  is  the  organisation  of  opinions 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  practice.  The 
Coalition  is  composed  of  Conservatives  Liberals  and 
Nondescripts,  of  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  of 
Socialists  and  Individualists,  of  Unionists  and  Home 
Rulers.  How  can  a  Government  supported  by  such  a 
concourse  of  mutually  repulsive  atoms  act  consistently 
and  effectively?  It  was  all  very  well  whilst  the  war 
was  on  to  talk  of  "  national  unity,"  and  sinking  party 
differences.  But  the  war  is  over,  and  the  Coalition  can 
only  hold  together  by  the  several  parties  of  which  it  is 
composed  surrendering  their  principles. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  common  enemy  whose  existence 
in  our  midst  might  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
Coalition.  We  don't  mean  a  foreign,  but  a  domestic, 
enemy.  If  the  Prime  Minister  w  ill  speak  out  boldly  and 
declare  that  the  party  of  loot,  the  party  that  avows  its 
intention  of  robbing  the  coalowners  of  their  property,  of 
confiscating  the  dividends  of  the  railway  shareholders, 
of  increasing  to  the  point  of  extinction  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  who  don't  work  with  their  hands,  or  who 
live  on  saved  capital — if  the  Prime  Minister  will  say 
to  the  Smillies  and  the  Cramps  and  the  Williamses, 
"  You  are  the  enemy  of  the  Nation,  and  I  will  fight 
you,"  then,  indeed,  the  Coalition  would  have  a  reason 
for  existing,  and  national  unity  would  become  a  fact, 
not  a  phrase.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  habit  of  trying  to  square  everybody  all  round, 
which  never  has  and  never  will  succeed. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  fate  of  political  parties  is 
generally  determined  by  personalities.  At  this  hour 
Sir  John  Simon  seems  about  to  be  "  the  acid  test  "  (to 
borrow  a  rather  hateful  piece  of  slang),  of  Liberal 
unity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so,  for 
the  late  Liberal  Attorney-General  is  a  sourish  character- 
With  all  his  great  ability  and  know-ledge — and  they  are 
very  great — Sir  John  Simon  has.  not  the  tact  or  the  art 
to  conceal  from  any  audience  he  may  be  addressing  his 
consciousness  of  his  immense  superiority.  For  this 
reason  he  is  put  down  as  a  prig,  and  spoken  of  (be- 
hind his  back)  as  "  Slimon. "  Another  social  fault  he 
cannot  apparently  shake  off  is  his  egotism,  which 
prompts  him  to  talk  about  his  own  intimate  affairs  to 
anvbody  next  whom  he  finds  himself  at  dinner,  as  if 
everybody  must  be  interested.  It  is  astounding  how 
really  clever  men  diminish  their  popularity,  and  conse- 
quently their  power,  by  an  overweening  vanity. 

The  Prime  Minister  does  not  love  Sir  John  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised. 
The  son  of  a  colleague  was  once  brought  up  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  be  introduced  with  special  words  of 
commendation.  The  great  man  spoke  a  few  kind 
words  while  he  attentively  regarded  the  awkward 
vouth,  now  a  peer.  When  the  hobbedehov  had  retired, 
Dizzv  turned  to  Rowton  and  said  laconically,  "  Hardly 
human  !  "  Perhaps  the  trouble  about  Sir  John  Simon 
is  that  he  is  "hardly  human."  He  does,  however, 
earn  a  very  lar.«e  income  at  the  Bar.  Talking  of  the 
Bar,  we  notice  that  Mr.  Patrick  Hastings,  K.C.,  is  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  candidate  for  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Finsbury.  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  not  much  over 
forty,  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  and  has  lately 
rushed  into  a  leading  practice.  It  is  evident  that  he 
thinks  the  Labour  party  will  win  the  next  election,  and 
that  he  means  to  be  one  of  the  Law  Officers.  Sir  John 
Simon,  on  the  otlier  hand,  believes  in  Mr.  Asquith. 

Apart  from  politics,  an  interesting  point  of  casuistry 
is  raised  on  the  Ciovcrnmcnt  pledge  to  carrv  out  the 
Sankev  Award,  involving  amongst  other  things  the 
limitation  of  the  coal-owners'  profits  to  is.  2d.  a  ton. 
The  Government  promised  to  give  legislative  effect  to 
the  first  Sankev  report  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
figures  and  calculations  as  to  production  were  correct. 
Those  figures  and  calculations  have  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect:   is  the  Government   bound?       Clearly  not, 
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we  should  say,  as  a  point  of  casuistry,  and  as  a  matter 
of  law.  bar  the  pledge  was  given  under  a  mistake 
as  to  the  facts ;  we  do  not  say — it  is  not  necessary  to 
say — by  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  If  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  will  consult  the  '  The  Grammar  of  Assent  '  or 
Smith's  '  Leading-  Cases,'  he  will,  we  think,  find  plenty 
of  arguments  to  fortify  a  refusal  to  abide  by  his  pledge. 

The  Anti-Dumping  Hill  and  the  Aliens  Restriction 
Bill,  both  bear  the  hall-mark  of  passionate  imbecility. 
The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  would  transfer  to  Board  ol 
Trade  officials  the  function  ol"  imposing  duties  on  import 
and  granting  licenses  to  import,  a  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional procedure,  which  would  ham-string  our  foreign 
trade.  The  Aliens'  Restriction  Bill  would,  as  Lord 
Phillimore  pointed  out,  prevent  a  German,  Austrian, 
Bulgarian,  or  Turkish  commercial  traveller  from  land- 
ing in  this  countrv  during  the  next  three  years  without 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  obtaining  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  Home  Secretary.  It  would  also  im- 
mediately force  to  depart  every  German  and  Austrian, 
no  matter  what  reasons  there  might  be  for  his  remain- 
ing, such  as  marriage  with  a  British  wife,  or  the  fact 
that  his  sons  had  fought  in  the  British  Army,  or  that  he 
was  possessed  of  special  scientific  or  technical  skill. 

We  believe  that  nine  Britons  out  of  ten,  if  taken 
apart  as  individuals,  would  condemn  such  foolish  and 
vindictive  legislation.  Yet  such  is  the  demoralising 
effect  of  being  elected  to  Parliament  by  some  thirty- 
thousand  ignorant  and  unreflecting  persons  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  passed  these  proposals.  We 
see  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  composed  of  gentlemen  who  have  not 
been  chosen  by  twenty  million  voters,  and  can  therefore 
apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  to  the  mak- 
ing of  laws.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  place 
where  good  discussion  is  now  heard,  the  India  Bill,  the 
Aliens  Restriction  Bill,  and  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill 
will  be  amended;  but  will  the  Commons  accept  the 
amendments?  Peers,  with  broad  and  dispassionate 
minds,  like  Lords  Newton,  Buckmaster,  and  Finlay, 
discern  the  absurdities  of  the  Aliens'  Restriction  Bill,  of 
which  Lord  Newton  said  that  clause  9,  as  it  stood,  was 
"  unworthy  of  the  nation,  and  a  violation  of  tradition; 
it  was  vindictive  and  was  going  to  be  expensive."  As 
we  said  some  weeks  back,  everybody  will  be  ashamed 
of  such  legislation  in  a  few  years'  time. 

The  Bill  for  the  limitation  of  coal-owners'  profits  to 
is.  2d.  a  ton,  has  been  well  described  as  a  skeleton 
Bill.  Everything  depends  on  the  details  with  which 
the  skeleton  is  clothed.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  said 
to  mean  that  half  the  colliery  company's  pre-war  profits 
are  to  be  taken  away.  But  how  much  provision  is  to 
be  allowed  for  the  depreciation  of  a  wasting  asset? 
And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  collieries  that  had  no 
pre-war  profits,  either  because  they  were  being  run  at  a 
loss,  or  because  they  had  not  started  producing  coal  in 
merchantable  quantities  before  the  war?  We  are  told 
that  there  is  to  be  a  statutory  allowance  of  10  per  cent, 
profit  on  old  capital,  and  6  per  cent,  on  new  capital. 
Does  any  sane  man  suppose  that  new  capital  will  be 
invested  in  a  speculative  business,  with  great  ups  and 
downs,  for  a  return  of  6  per  cent.  ?  The  Government 
are  driving  straight  for  Nationalisation,  which  they 
profess  to  abhor,  by  promoting  this  Bill.  Messrs. 
Smillie  and  Hodges  are  more  clear-headed,  logical,  and 
straightforward  than  the  Government,  for  they  say 
plainly  that  they  want  nationalisation  as  a  step  to  con- 
fiscation. 

Messrs.  Smillie,  Cramp,  Brace,  Mann,  Hodges, 
Williams  and  many  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
more  competent  and  better  qualified  to  manage  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Great  Britain  than  Par- 
liament and  His  Majesty's  Government.  What 
grounds  Messrs.  Smillie  &  Co.  have  for  this  opinion  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  They,  the  Trade  Union 
leaders,  know  nothing  of  history,  or  science,  or  political 
economy,  nothing  of  the  theory  or  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  have  they  the  power  of  words  so  commonly 
poises  ted  by  demagogues,  for  not  one  of  them  has  the 


smallest  pretensions  to  eloquence.  What  these  gen- 
tlemen thoroughly  understand  is  loot,  and  what  they 
offer  to  their,  we  fear,  numerous  followers  is  the  loot- 
ing of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Now  here 
is  a  clear-cut  and  easily  understood  issue.  Are  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  favour  of  robbery,  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  murder,  for  the 
eels  will  not  lie  still  when  they  are  being  skinned?  Or 
are  they  in  favour  of  the  existing  and  traditional  order 
of  things?  Until  that  question  is  answered,  we  shall 
have  no  peace  or  prosperity. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  is  voting  four  hun- 
dred millions  for  the  Army  and  a  hundred  millions  for 
pensions  and  gratuities  to  disabled  soldiers,  a  few  well- 
meaning  individuals  are  trying  to  scrape  together  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  buy  Bemersyde  from  Colonel  Haig 
to  present  it  to  Lord  Haig.  There  is  something  strik- 
ingly shabby  about  this,  indicating  a  want  of  balance  in 
the  national  mind.  The  nation  bought  Strathfieldsaye 
for  Wellington  in  addition  to  giving  him  some  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  cash  :  such  is  the  differ- 
ence between  1815  and  1919  !  In  these  days  of  demo- 
cratic purity  we  swallow  millions  and  strain  at  thou- 
sands. May  we  give  a  hint  to  those  who  are  collecting 
the  purchase  price  of  Bemersyde?  Publish  a  list  of  the 
contributors,  by  all  means,  but  not  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed by  individuals.  Many  officers  who  are  too 
poor  to  give  more  than  10s.  might  be  deterred  by  pub- 
lication of  their  mites. 

Lady  Londonderry  writes  to  the  Evening  Standard 
to  ask  "Why  ex-Service  girls  are  not  wanted"  as 
domestic  servants.  We  think  we  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  painful  experience  that  the 
majority  (we  don't  say  all),  of  ex-Service  girls  have 
been  so  exalted  by  the  flattery  showered  upon  them  by 
the  Press  and  others,  and  so  uplifted,  to  use  no  harsher 
term,  by  the  excitement  of  war-work,  whether  in  fac- 
tories or  camps,  that  they  are  quite  unfitted  for  the 
humdrum  of  domestic  service.  No  one  pretends  that 
housework  is  exciting,  or  amusing,  or  heroic.  The 
workaday  task  of  the  ordinary  male  is  dull  enough. 
Ex-Service  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  anything  but  "capable, 
cheery  and  obliging."  They  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
work  they  are  wanted  to  do,  and  they  won't  learn,  even 
if  the  old  experienced  servants,  who  might  teach  them, 
were  not  fast  disappearing.  The  "ex-Service  girls" 
expect  to  be  well-fed,  housed,  and  warmed  at  double 
the  previous  wages,  and  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  re- 
turn. We  can  assure  Lady  Londonderry  that  if  she 
can*  supply  any  "capable,  cheery,  and  obliging" 
women,  they  will  be  snapped  up. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  found  himself  in  strange  company 
at  the  Haymarket  where  his  play  in  verse  '  A  Night  of 
the  Trojan  War  '  was  produced  by  the  Art  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Madame  Donnet,  alongside  a 
Ballet  Philosophique,  and  a  play  '  Callimachus, '  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Arthur  Waley  from  the  Latin  of  Hros- 
witha.  "  Beauty,"  cried  one  of  the  surviving  friends 
robustly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  "  is  broken." 
Madame  Donnet,  however,  prefers  it  so.  For  the  philo- 
sophical ballet  which  followed  took  the  broken  pieces, 
and  held  them  out  reflectively  at  arm's  length.  Colour, 
light  and  even  emotion  were  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  by  a  philosophy  which  smacked  of 
solipsism.  That  philosophy  is  inherently  unpopular, 
and  we  can  only  applaud  the  courage  that  presented  it 
on  the  stage.  '  Callimachus  '  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
stiff  grace  of  the  decorated  missal  in  which  it  was 
found.  Thus  the  monks  and  nuns  drew  life  on  their 
careful  page,  and  with  such  childish  voices,  such  sim- 
plicity would  their  Saint  John  and  Saint  Drusiana  trip 
to  heaven.  We  shall  look  with  more  interest  at  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  indeed  we  had 
half  an  impression  that  we  had  dreamed  '  Callimachus 
after  a  visit  to  the  gallery.  We  should  add  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Hayes  who  died,  resur- 
rected and  died  again,  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
made  a  habit  of  death. 
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THE  DOUGLAS  PENNANT  INQUIRY. 

THE  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on 
the  dismissal  of  Miss  Douglas  Pennant  from  the 
post  of  Commandant  of  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force 
is  painful  reading".  One  is  compelled  to  ask,  what 
were  Miss  Pennant's  legal  advisers  about?  Miss  Pen- 
nant's case  was  that  she  was  abruptly  superseded  and 
dismissed  by  an  intrigue  of  certain  named  persons,  who 
acted  from  improper  motives,  such  as  jealousy,  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  desire  to  get  rid  of  her  as  an  incon- 
veniently inquisitive  person.  As  Lord  Wrenbury  put 
it,  at  the  opening  of  the  inquiry,  it  resembled  an  action 
for  wrongful  dismissal  against  General  Brancker  and 
Lord  Weir.  That  was  a  perfectly  clear  issue,  familiar 
to  all  lawyers,  and  Miss  Pennant  was  represented  by 
three  Counsel,  who  were  instructed  by  a  well-known 
linn  of  solicitors.  How  came  it  that  these  lawyers 
allowed  Miss  Pennant  to  deal  out  charges  against  a 
large  number  of  persons  without  witnesses  to  prove 
them?    The  lawyers  must  have  prepared  her  proof. 

Still  more  puzzling,  how  came  these  lawyers  to  put 
into  the  box  two  unsatisfactory  witnesses  to  prove  a 
charge  of  immorality  which,  even  if  it  had  been  true, 
would  not  have  helped  Miss  Pennant's  case,  for  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  dismissal?  Miss 
Pennant  was,  no  doubt,  provoked  or  teased  by  the 
lawyers  into  saying  more  than  she  meant  when  giving 
evidence.  For  instance,  she  was  drawn  into  saying 
that  "Colonel  Bersey  desired  the  continuance  of  im- 
morality at  Hurst  Park."  Lord  Wrenbury  said,  kindly 
enough,  "  No,  no:  you  don't  mean  that  :  you  mean  that 
he  did  not  assist  or  took  no  steps  to  stop  it,"  to  which 
Miss  Pennant  assented.  It  is  hard,  it  is  ungenerous, 
that  this  unguarded  remark  should  be  brought  up 
against  her  in  the  Report.  The  Committee  find  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  either  the  particular 
or  the  general  allegations  of  immorality  at  Hurst  Park 
or  Wormwood  Scrubs.  (What  a  strange  bower  of 
love,  for  anyone  to  choose  !) 

The  Committee  find  "that  there  was  no  intrigue,  no 
concerted  action,  by  the  parties  accused,  or  any  of 
them,  to  induce  or  compel  Miss  Douglas  Pennant's 
removal  by  any  improper  means."  That  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Godfrey  Paine,  who  superseded  Colonel 
Bersey,  and  who  stated  emphatically  in  the  chair  that 
there  was  "  an  intrigue  "  against  Miss  Pennant, 
though  he  gave  no  names.  But  an  intrigue  is,  ex  vi 
termini,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prove;  its  impal- 
pability, its  subterranean  secrecy  are  the  essence  of  an 
intrigue.  If  we  were  above  ground,  it  would  cease  to 
be  an  intrigue,  and  become  opposition. 

"  As  regards  the  moment  and  manner  "  of  Miss 
Douglas  Pennant's  supersession,  and  the  grounds 
assigned  for  it,  first  by  General  Brancker  and  then  by 
Lord  Weir,  "we  think  there  is  much  that  must  be  the 
subject  of  regret,"  say  the  Committee,  who  characterise 
Lord  Weir's  conduct  as  "  an  unfortunate  error  "  for 
which  he  has  publicly  apologised.  The  whole  story 
is  a  very  sad  one.  Miss  Douglas  Pennant  is  a  good 
and  brave  woman,  who  has  behind  her  a  long  and 
honourable  record  of  public  service,  both  on  the  London 
County  Council  and  as  Insurance  Commissioner  in 
Wales.  In  an  evil  hour  for  her  peace,  she  gave  up  her 
post  in  Wales,  where  she  is  loved  and  respected,  in  order 
to  devote  her  zeal  to  the  Women's  Air  Force.  She  did 
not  understand  the  new  crowd  into  which  she  had  wan- 
dered, and  they  did  not  understand  her.  She  lost  her 
balance  of  mind,  and  the  result  has  been  disaster. 

Before  we  leave  the  Douglas  Pennant  case  we  have 
a  word  to  say  about  the  Mouse  of  Commons  Committee 
on  National  [Expenditure.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
great  services  which  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  and  his 
Colleagues  have  rendered  to  the  public  by  their  exposure 
of  extravagance  and  jobbery  in  Government  offices  and 

contracts.  But  it  is  time  thai  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pened to  that  Committee.  Either  its  reports  should  be 
made  priv  ately  and  confidentially  to  the  I  louse  of  ('om- 
inous :  or  ils  proceedings  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
lawyer,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  evidence.  The 
report  of  the  Banbury  Committee  on  the  Air  Force, 
published  in    the    newspapers    last    August,  certainly 


misled  us  by  publishing  an  ex  parte  statement  of  Miss 
Pennant's  case  against  Colonel  Bersey.  As  that  gentle- 
man's evidence  was  unobtainable  at  the  time,  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  Pennantites  versus  the  Berseyites 
should  have  been  omitted.  This  criticism  applies  to 
previous  Reports  of  the  Banbury  Committee.  These 
reports  contained  in  some  cases  strictures  and  allega- 
tions against  officials  and  private  individuals.  The 
words  of  the  reports  are  covered  by  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  which  extends  to  their  verbal  reproduction 
by  newspapers.  But  inferences  from  or  comments  on 
the  reports  are  not  covered  by  any  privilege.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  that  the  Committee  should  in  future 
conduct  its  Investigations  with  more  regard  to  the 
rules  of  judicial  procedure. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS:  EMINENT  VICTORIAN. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS,  having  exhausted  sex  and 
said  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  religion,  has 
undertaken  a  history  of  mankind,  which  has  just  begun 
to  issue  from  the  multifarious  House  of  Newnes  in 
fortnightly  parts.  In  this  new  adventure  Mr.  Weils 
throws  off  all  disguise  and  appears  in  his  true  character. 
He  finally  discards  the  pretence  that  he  is  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  shows  that  he 
is  old  enough  to  be  Mr.  Shaw's  grandfather.  On  the 
strength  of  a  number  of  post-Whig  essays  in  Socialism 
and  a  few  post-Puritan  novels  on  sex,  Mr.  Wells  has 
been  accepted  for  many  years  as  a  man  in  advance  of 
his  time.  It  was  apparently  forgotten  that  his  best 
w  ork,  the  work  that  gives  us  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
author,  has  nothing  to  do  with  socialism  or  sex,  but  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  something  which  greatly  intrigued 
the  contemporaries  of  Jules  Verne.  The  early  novels 
of  Mr.  Wells  remain  his  best  and  show  most  clearly 
where  his  imagination  is  most  engaged.  The  one  con- 
sistent motive  running  through  all  Mr.  Wells's  phases 
has  been  a  romantic  and  passionate  fidelity  to  the  scien- 
tific spirit  which  looked  through  giant  reflectors  for  a 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  and  half-expected 
to  find  the  Absolute  First  Cause  locked  up  in  a  Leyden 
jar.  Science  was  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  an  es- 
tablished religion  with  a  priesthood  which  gave  to  its 
generation  all  the  signs  and  miracles  for  which  it 
asked.  Men  were  thrilled  in  those  days  by  the  wonders 
of  the  material  universe.  The  books  of  Proctor  and 
Ball  were  popular  adventures  and  the  magic  lantern 
had  a  glamour  which  the  modern  film  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages will  never  possess.  Mr.  Wells's  early 
romances  carried  him  to  fame  because  his  early  readers 
were  urgently  preoccupied  with  the  possibilities  of  na- 
tural science.  We  feel,  even  now,  that  the  fame  of 
those  scientific  extravaganzas  was  justly  earned.  We 
find  in  them  something  which  is  lacking  in  the  discur- 
sive cerebrations  which  have  since  put  Mr.  Wells  into 
the  front  rank  of  those  for  whom  the  novel  is  part 
diary,  part  manifesto,  part  lampoon.  We  find  in  them 
the  unmistakable  vitality  which  informs  an  author's 
work  when  his  imagination  is  actively  prompted  and 
stirred.  In  Mr.  Wells's  early  novels  we  sound  his  en- 
thusiasm in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  rather  tremend- 
ous word.  In  the  later  ones  we  find  only  his  personalia, 
his  prejudices,  his  passing  opinions,  his  arm-chair  re- 
flections, on  men,  women,  politics,  society,  and  religion 
— things  which  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

Our  impression  that  Mr.  Wells  is  really  an  eminent 
Victorian,  that  he  belongs  to  the  era  of  Spencer  and 
Tennyson  rather  than  that  of  Croce  and  Rupert  Brooke, 
is  triumphantly  confirmed  by  his  '  Outline  of  History.' 
We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  this 
work  will  conn-  to  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece  by 
the  critics  of  a  later  generation,  who,  in  so  acclaiming 
it,  will  temper  their  enthusiasm  only  to  point  out  that 
i'  was  written  a  generation  alter  its  time.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  recognise  the  authentic  old-fashioned  ring 
ol  the  Victorian  lecturer,  who  called  our  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  universe  and  the  insignificance  of  humanity 
with  all  the  unction  of  an  accredited  guide  to  the  mar- 
vels of  nature.  We  are  told  that  if  a  bullet  tired  Irom 
a  Maxim  fun  kept  its  muz/le  velocity  unimpaired  it 
would  take  seven  years  to  reach  the  sun.  Shortly  alter- 
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wards  we  see  the  earth  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  one-inch 
ball  revolving  round  a  sun  the  size  of  a  small  bedroom, 
with  the  nearest  fixed  star  40,000  miles  away.  At  a 
later  stage  of  the  history  we  are  invited  to  consider  thai 
from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  time  is  as  empty  as 
space  :  "  Life  is  like  a  little  glow  scarcely  kindled  yet 
in  these  void  immensities." 

How  familiar  all  this  was  wont  to  be  in  the  mouths 
of  our  ancestors  !  We  remember  one  old  gentleman 
who  would  recite  in  this  way  for  hours  with  an  obscure 
idea  at  the  back  of  his  mind  that  facts  such  as  these  dis- 
posed once  and  for  all  of  the  philosophers  and  prophets 
who  had  lived  before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope. 
That  the  light  of  many  of  the  stars  we  see  to-day  began 
to  travel  towards  our  eyes  before  we  were  born  was  one 
more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  anthropomorphism  ami  all 
other  forms  of  human  conceit.  These  Victorian  philo- 
sophers were  out  to  take  humanity  down  a  peg'  or  two. 
W  hat  were  we,  after  all,  but  animalculae  upon  a  speck 
of  dust  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  material  universe? 
And  at  that  time  mankind,  new  to  those  wonders  of 
science,  which  have  since,  in  the  great  war,  celestially 
justified  their  title  to  be  the  crown  of  human  endeavour, 
was  disposed  to  be  a  little  humble  in  the  presence  of 
Time,  Space,  and  Energy,  and  all  such  goblins  of  the 
post-Newton  cosmogony. 

Fortunately  it  was  only  a  passing  phase.  Very 
rightly  we  soon  recovered  our  presence  of  mind  and  re- 
fused to  be  overawed  by  the  eternities,  infinities  and 
indestructibilities  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  To-day 
that  inevitable  express  train  starting  from  Waterloo 
and  arriving  upon  the  sun  some  two  million  years  hence 
creates  almost  no  impression.  It  certainly  does  not 
create  in  us  any  disposition  to  adore  the  distance  which 
separates  us  from  our  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  To- 
day we  run  to  superstition  of  another  kind.  We  pass 
almost  without  comment  the  amazing  discoveries  and 
speculations  of  Einstein  and  strain  our  ears  to  hear  the 
table-talk  of  the  spirits  (who  invariably  do  a  foolish 
thing  and  never  say  a  wise  one).  Only  Mr.  Wells  re- 
mains susceptible  to  the  old  Victorian  thrill.  He  dis- 
plays the  immensities  of  Space  and  Time  with  the  old 
expectation  of  creating  a  sensation  in  his  auditors. 
But  to-day  we  are  fortified  against  his  story.  We  have 
had  time  to  remember  that  Time  and  Space  have  been 
dismissed  by  sane  philosophers  as  mere  modes  of 
human  thought,  and  to  perceive  that  Science  discovers 
everything  except  the  things  mankind  has  always 
w  anted  to  know.  To-day  we  have  no  respect  I  or 
91,000,000  miles.  We  are  not  impressed  by  400,000,000 
years  of  geological  history  (of  which  modern  man  can 
claim  only  some  paltry  12,000  years  or  so).  The  size 
of  Jupiter  leaves  us  cold  and  a  contemplation  of  the 
Coal  Sack  in  the  Milky  Way  no  longer  produces  in  us  an 
effect  of  mental  vertigo.  As  for  that  quaint  Victorian 
attitude  of  respect  for  coal  and  steam  and  electricity,  it 
is  now  almost  beyond  our  understanding.  We  read  in 
Mr.  Wells's  '  Outline  of  History  '  a  sentence  which  to- 
day requires  an  historical  footnote  which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  supply.  Talking  of  the 
Neolithic  men,  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  "  there  is  no  real 
break  in  culture  from  their  time  onward  until  we  reach 
the  age  of  coal,  steam,  and  power-driven  machinery." 
There  you  have  the  scientific  enthusiast  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  unmasked.  No  break  in  culture  !  Con- 
fucius, Christ,  Buddha,  Mahomet,  but  no  break  in 
culture..  Socrates,  Montaigne,  Francis  Bacon,  but  no 
break  in  culture.  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Molier,e, 
but  no  break  in  culture.  Creece,  Rome,  Britain,  but 
no  break  in  culture.  The  break  only  comes  in  all  10,000 
years  of  man's  history  when  a  certain  legendary  kettle 
in  the  endeavour  to  boil  over  lifled  its  lid  under  the  ob- 
servant but  still  Neolilhic  eye  of  the  genius  who  first 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  amount  of  horse- 
power which  may  be  derived  from  a  well-regulated 
supply  of  overheated  water. 

If  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Wells  will  deal 
with  that  dull  stretch  of  history  lying  between  Neolithic 
man  and  the  eighteenth  century.  The  history  even  in 
outline  of  some  thousands  of  years  during  which  there 
was  no  real  break  in  culture  hardly  promises  to  be  very 
stimulating'.  It  can  be  pleasant  only  for  the  ironist. 
Presumably  we  arc  to  sec  mankind  blundering  blindly 


hither  and  thither,  waiting  for  that  break  in  culture  on 
which  is  to  be  founded  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth. 
Now  and  then  a  wise  man  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  A  Leonardo  here  or  a  Francis  Bacon 
there  may  discern  a  few  phantom  chimneys  upon  the 
far  horizon.  But  the  majority  will  live  and  die  without 
a  glimpse  of  the  new  culture  destined  to  arise  in  Wigan 
and  Chicago. 

THE  SHERINGHAM  DAYLIGHT. 

MR.  SHERINGHAM'S  "  Daylight  Shade,"  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time  before  the  Society  of  Illu- 
minating- Engineers,  bids  fair  to  prove  itself  one  of 
those  key  inventions  which,  from  time  to  time,  mark  a 
definite  advance  in  our  industrial  progress.  Devices 
lor  the  improvement  of  artificial  light  have  been  many 
and  various.  A  century  of  thought,  initiative  and 
energy  fills  the  gap  between  the  smoky  oil  lamp  of  our 
grandfathers  and  the  brilliant  metallic  filament  electric 
lamp  of  to-day.  Every  decade  or  so  has  seen  some 
new  development  of  the  lighting  problem,  from  the  oil 
lamp  to  coal  gas,  from  gas  to  electricity,  the  invention 
of  "  mantles,"  the  discovery  of  acetylene  gas,  the  arc 
light,  the  vacuum  bulb;  all  represent  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution through  which  our  lig-fiting  problem  has  passed. 
But  these  devices,  important  though  they  are,  have 
tended  towards  the  brilliance,  intensity  or  economy  of 
light  rather  than  its  assimilation  to  daylight.  To  the 
lay  mind,  perhaps,  there  is  little  difference  between  day- 
light and  artificial  light  except  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  former.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  difference  is  great. 
Daylight  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  rays  of  different 
colours,  in  certain  proportions,  which,  when  diffused  bv 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  form  the  white  light  best 
seen  through  a  north  window.  In  order  to  produce 
daylight  artificially,  all  these  colours  must  be  present 
and  in  their  correct  proportion.  In  the  various  kinds 
of  artificial  light  now  used,  some  of  these  colours  are 
either  absent  or  the  proportions  are  so  different  as  to 
produce  a  quality  of  light  totally  dissimilar  to  daylight. 
The  electric  bulb,  for  example,  is  rich  in  red  and  yellow 
rays,  while  the  powerful  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  are,  comparatively  speaking,  poorly  repre- 
sented. 

The  resulting  alteration  in  the  tone  and  value  ol 
colours  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  artists  and 
craftsmen,  and  a  source  of  loss  in  the  many  trades 
where  colour  plays  a  prominent  part. 

Mr.  Sheringham  has  sought  to  remedy  this  defect  bv 
reinforcing  those  colours  in  which  the  light  is  defi- 
cient, and  partially  absorbing  those  found  in  excess. 
The  apparatus  is  ingenious,  but  simple.  Over  an  or- 
dinary electric  bulb  is  placed  a  shade,  the  under-side  ol 
which  is  worked  out  as  a  colour  scheme  in  chequer- 
board  patterns,  arranged  according  to  a  mathematical 
formula.  The  bulb  used  is  of  the  indirect  lighting  type 
w  ith  silvered  reflecting  surface  which  throws  a  diffused 
light  upwards  against  the  shade.  In  effect  this  pro- 
duces an  indirect  light  which  approximates  so  closely  to 
daylight  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  history  of  this  device  is  another 
instance  of  the  old  adage  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention."  In  the  depressingly  foggy  winter  ol 
1918-19,  Mr.  Sheringham,  whose  beautiful  colour  de- 
signs are  well-known  to  lovers  of  the  original  in  decora- 
tive work,  found  his  all  too  short  hours  of  daylight  cur- 
tailed more  and  still  more  by  the  murkiness  of  the  Lon- 
don atmosphere,  which,  despite  the  distressing  inade- 
quacy of  our  coal  supply,  seems  always  to  secure 
enough  of  the  ration  to  rouse  the  envy  of  a  hoarder. 
Tired  at  last  of  waiting  lor  the  light  which  never  came, 
he  entered  on  a  tour  of  London  in  search  of  a  remedy. 
The  light  specialists  were  visited,  the  sellers  of  lamps, 
fhe  artists'  colourmen,  the  purveyors  of  electricity,  ol 
gas,  of  oil,  the  merchants  of  those  goods  whose  end-all 
and  be-all  is  the  term  "  novelty,"  but  without  success. 
Forthwith  the  artist  worked  out  his  own  salvation.  By 
one  of  those  flashes  of  intuition  which  seem  to  come 
more  readily  to  artists  than  to  men  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Sheringham  turned  to  his  palette  for  help.  With  card- 
board and  paint  a  shade  was  produced,  roughly  con- 
structed but  efficient,  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the 
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best  efforts  of  the  London  atmosphere  and  add  five  clear 
hours  to  his  working-  day. 

To  Major  Klein,  formerly  head  of  the  Experimental 
Department  of  the  Camouflage  School,  is  due  the  credit 
of  first  seeing  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  device. 
On  a  visit  to  his  friend's  studio,  he  inspected  the  ap- 
paratus with  interest  and  immediately  grasped  its  im- 
portance in  the  many  trades  in  which  the  production 
and  grading  of  colours  is  so  important  a  factor.  He 
approached  Mr.  L.  C.  Martin,  of  the  Optical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science,  who  undertook 
to  test  the  device  scientifically  by  means  of  spectro- 
photometric  measurements,  with  the  result  that,  after 
some  valuable  adjustments,  a  commercial  article  has 
been  produced  by  which  a  light,  closely  approximating 
to  true  daylight,  can  be  obtained  from  a  medium  pow- 
ered electric  bulb  with  less  of  that  loss  of  efficiency 
which  has  proved  the  stumbling-block  in  more  than  one 
former  attempt  to  solve  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  Sheringham  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
obtaining  two  such  collaborators  as  Major  Klein  and 
Mr.  Martin.  Major  Klein,  who  has  been  acting  since 
the  War  as  adviser  in  colour  physics  to  the  Calico 
Printers  Association,  possesses  a  knowledge  of  rare 
and  little  know  n  pigments  by  the  use  of  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  shade  has  been  greatly  increased,  while  to 
Mr.  Martin  has  fallen  the  arduous  task  of  constant 
testing  and  re-selection  of  the  pigments  submitted. 

The  interest  which  the  invention  has  aroused  since  its 
first  exhibition  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  importance 
of  artificial  daylight  to  the  commercial  world  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  walk  through  the 
shopping  centres  of  London  to  realise  one  of  the  most 
obvious  uses  to  which  it  would  be  put.  It  is  rarely  that 
during  the  winter  months  our  larger  business  houses 
are  not  using  artificial  light  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  Yet  such  light  is  useless  where  colour  is  in- 
volved. The  showman  must  take  his  goods  outside, 
if  the  customer  is  to  judge  them,  or  risk  a  woeful  disap- 
pointment, for  many  of  the  more  delicate  shades  of 
mauve  and  blue  will  be  changed  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition by  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  electric  bulb. 
Something  has  already  been  said  regarding  its  useful- 
ness in  an  artist's  studio,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Art  Schools  especially  a  device  of  this  kind  will  find  a 
ready  welcome,  for  under  present  conditions  students 
in  colour  can  only  work  as  long  as  daylight  lasts,  and 
in  the  winter  months  this  means  a  short  working  day. 

But  it  is  not  among  artists,  nor  among  the  retail  tex- 
tile trade,  that  the  best  use  for  the  new  light  will  be 
found.  It  is  the  manufacturers  whose  business  de- 
pends on  accurate  matching  and  colour  values,  in  dye- 
works,  in  colour-printing,  in  the  manufacture  of  wall- 
papers, in  places  where  the  colour  expert  must  now 
work  by  daylight  or  not  at  all,  where  one  man's  en- 
forced idleness  may  shut  down  a  whole  workshop  for 
hours  at  a  time,  where  a  mistake  in  the  shade  of  a 
single  colour  means  the  sacrifice  of  hours  of  labour, 
men,  in  short,  whose  work  is  colour  and  whose  time  is 
money,  these  are  the  men  for  whom  the  Sheringham 
Daylight  may  help  to  remove  one  of  the  biggest 
stumbling  blocks  that  obstructs  their  ^industry  to-day. 

WALKING  STICKS. 

WHY  do  so  few  people  nowadays  collect  walking- 
sticks?  They  are  interesting,  portable,  take  up 
but  little  space,  and  arc  of  an  ancientness  commensurate 
with  man.  Homer,  like  other  blind  men,  leant  upon 
his  staff,  which  later  ages  turned  into  a  sceptre;  Stesi- 
chorus  the  poel  upon  his,  as  we  see  it  on  the  coin  which 
shows  the  statue  stolen  by  that  thief  omnipotent  Verres 
and  described  by  Cioero.  Socrates  had  a  stick,  with 
which  he  barred  the  way  to  the  youthful  Xenophon, 

bidding  him  come  and  learn  where  virtue  was  to  be 
had;  AgesilauS  rode  upon  a  stick  to  amuse  his  little 
sim;  Scipio  ("staff")  served  his  father  as  a  guide  and 
prop;  and  is  not  every  crozicr  but  the  hooked  stick,  the 

crook  wherewith  the  Bishop,  shepherd  of  his  flock, 

recovers  the  stray  sheep? 

Stick's  are  commonly  (bought  ol  as  just  sticks,  con- 
veniences for  walking,  something  to  ha\c  in  vour  hand 
lo  help  you  along-  by  its  rhythmic  motion,  or  to  behead 


a  thistle  with  if  you  are  strolling  in  the  country.  Poor 
Anne  Elliot,  in  '  Persuasion  '  suffered  from  her  brother- 
in-law's  constantly  dropping  her  arm  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  some  nettles  in  the  hedge;  and  indeed,  Charles 
Musgrove  was  in  fault,  for  no  one  can  give  an  arm  to 
two  ladies  and  carry  a  cane  besides.  Whether  it  was 
a  hooked  stick  we  do  not  hear — probably  not,  since  the 
beau  of  the  period  preferred  a  straight  cane — but  that 
Dr.  Johnson  latterly  used  a  hooked  walking  stick,  we 
know  from  our  friend  "  Rainy  Day  "  Smith,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  saved  the  life  of  a  young  man  as 
he  was  crossing  from  Queenhithe  to>  Bankside.  The 
stick  the  Doctor  lost  in  the  Isle  of  Mull — that,  probably, 
which  he  holds  in  Thomas  Trotter's  drawing  of  him — 
was  a  mightier  staff,  however;  Boswell  thought  he 
would  recover  it,  but  Johnson  knew  better.  "No,  no, 
let  anybody  in  Mull  get  possession  of  it,  and  it  will 
never  be  restored.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a 
piece  of  timber  here."  This  was  none  of  the  pretty 
toys  of  the  period,  with  their  chased  heads  of  gold  or 
pinchbeck,  or  knobs  from  the  famous  factory  at  Bow, 
but  a  sturdy  staff  fit  for  slashing  "  Ossian  "  Macpher- 
son,  had  he  chanced  across  the  Doctor's  path. 

The  most  wonderful  stick  in  history,  more  wonderful 
even  than  that  of  Charles  I  which  came  in  direct  line  to 
old  Doctor  Mousey,  that  eccentric  eighteenth-century 
collector — was  cut  from  the  Boscobel  Oak  by  Will  Pen- 
derel,  who  hid  young  Charles  II  there.  It  was  carved 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  had  a  leather  tassel,  curi- 
ously plaited  by  the  Queen-Mother,  of  strips  cut  from 
the  woodman's  jacket  of  Penderel  worn  by  the  King 
after  his  escape  from  Worcester.  But  for  quaintness 
give  us  a  Tom  Coryate,  named  after  the  traveller  of 
the  'Crudities,'  whose  ugly  phiz  was  carved  upon  the 
heads  of  17th  century  sticks,  as  Cardinal  Bellarmine's 
was  perpetuated  upon  the  jugs  that  bear  his  name.  A 
Funny  Joe  you  will  hardly  find  nowadays,  all  memory 
of  its  owner,  whose  half-witted  taste  for  riding  in  the 
carts  conveying  criminals  to  Tyburn  made  him  a  fami- 
liar figure  once,  having  long  since  passed  away.  Such 
large  oak  sticks,  "  with  great  heads  and  ugly  faces 
carved  thereon,"  were  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  by 
many  polite  young  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Jambees,  whangees,  Penang-lawyers,  clouded  dragons, 
rattans  and  supple-jacks:  if  you  went  into  any  stick- 
shop  on  Exeter  Change  in  the  year  1769,  you  could 
have  had  your  choice  of  them  all,  or  perhaps  have 
taken  part  in  the  great  discussion  over  the  two-headed 
stick,  a  lusus  naturae  cut  from  the  root  of  a  yew, 
"bearing  a  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to1  William 
and  Mary,"  and  dear,  if  authentic,  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
dealer,  one  Clarke,  vho  was  at  pains  to  point  out  any 
such  stick  whose  head  "had  been  assisted  with  the 
carving  tool";  but  he  stuck  to  it  that  the  William  and 
Mary  was  genuine,  and  the  virtuosi,  taking  his  word, 
fell  to  discussing  what  tree  it  was  cut  from.  "  An 
Ash,"  says  one;  "  A  Cedar,"  says  another;  "A  Yew, 
past  all  doubt,"  says  the  the  third.  "  Well,  gentle- 
men," says  Clarke,  "  if  I  must  give  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
Double- Yew,"  and  he  writes  the  letter  down  with  a 
flourish.  There  was  an  old  collecting-  friend  of  Gar- 
rick's,  one  Squire  Crawford,  who  was  always  com- 
plaining that  you  could  get  no  bargain  at  Christie's  or 
Langford's,  for  the  upstarts  who  wanted  all  the  best 
things,  "and  came  upon  you  in  flights,  as  thick  as 
Scotchmen."  But  he  invented  a  plan  to  circumvent 
these  gentry.  "  As  long  as  I  hold  my  gold-headed 
cane  under  my  chin,"  says  he,  "  that  is  a  bidding,  Mr. 
.Auctioneer;  and  when  I  remove  my  cane  from  under 
my  chin,  mark  you,  my  biddings  are  at  an  end." 

Swordsticks  we  all  have  seen,  genteel  bamboos 
enough  to  all  appearance,  but  draw  the  head,  and  be- 
hold, a  line  flashing  damascened  blade  of  blue  steel,  tit 
lo  pink  your  adversary  neatly.  But  the  brass  gun- 
stick  is  a  rarer  thing,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  gun,  usable 
as  gun  or  pistol,  and  containing  (if  you  were  fortunate) 
a  telescope,  a  dial  on  the  head,  and  a  perpetual  alman- 
ack ;  and  such  a  one  was  shot  for  at  HoxtOfl  in  (he 
reign  ol  ( leorge  III. 

Porters  of  the  iSth  century  carried  staves  with  large 

silver   handles,   running    footmen   light   slender  canes, 
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w  ith  a  tassel  of  silk  or  silver.  Extremes  met  in  gentle- 
men's sticks  in  the  year  1762,  when  some  strutted 
about  with  walking-sticks  as  long  as  leaping  pole's, 
others  with  a  yard  of  varnished  cane,  scraped  to  a  point 
and  bound  at  one  end  with  wax-thread,  "  tipt  with  a 
neat-turned  ivory  head,  as  big"  as  a  silver  penny,"  not 
used  for  walking,  but  hugged  under  the  arm.  One 
cannot  fancy  Pope's  Sir  Plume, 

"  Of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane," 

doings  anything  so  ungenteel  as  walk  with  it ;  it  v  as 
with  him  an  air}'  badge  of  fashion,  not  a  guarantee  of 
sober  and  solid  reliability,  like  the  heavy  gold-headed 
cane  of  the  doctor  of  the  century. 

The  oddest  stick  we  know  of  is  the  barber's  pole, 
outward  sign  of  the  staff  put  into  the  patient's  hands 
while  the  operator — barber-surgeon  often,  remember, — 
bled  him.  As  late  as  1797,  Lord  Thurlow  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  when  these  poles  were  used  as 
signs,  the  barber  pure  and  simple  was  to  use  one  of 
plain  blue  and  white  stripes,  the  more  dignified  barber- 
surgeon  the  same,  "  with  a  gallipot  and  a  red  rag  like- 
wise," to  avoid  mistakes  on  the  customer's  part.  The 
white  stripe  therefore  is  but  the  tape  kept  twined  upon 
the  staff,  taken  off  when  the  operation  began,  and  re- 
twined  upon  the  staff  when  the  bleeding  was  over ;  and 
the  staff  had  to  be  a  strong  one,  fit  to  take  the  grip 
of  the  suffering  patient  with  his  arm  in  position.  The 
surgical  practices  of  the  past  are  enough  to  deter  the 
thorough-going  laudator  temporis  acti;  but  a  barber's 
staff  should  be  among  your  curiosities. 

Even  in  a  collection  of  wooden  walking  sticks,  what 
variety  you  may  get  !  If  you  aim  at  notoriety,  get  a 
Jersey  cabbage  stick  cut  from  one  of  those  portentous 
vegetables  which  grow  upon  a  stem  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  high  ;  from  the  air  they  look  like  cabbages,  from 
below  like  a  scene  in  a  pantomime,  and  their  stems, 
stained  and  varnished,  give  you  size  without  weight 
and  girth  without  massiveness,  that  recall  the  gorgeous 
watch-chains  of  "  solid"  gold  which  adorn  the  waist- 
coats of  Thackeray's  tawdry  bucks.  If  you  want 
something  less  oppressive,  there  is  nothing  neater  than 
the  light  ebony  stick,  with  hooked  or  crutc'hed  handle, 
especially  if  it  is  inlaid  with  silver;  your  true  East  In- 
dian bamboo  such  as  Colonel  Newcome  carried  is  light 
and  graceful,  your  English  ash  or  cherry  stick  strong 
and  useful;  but,  if  you  are  for  elegance,  what  about 
that  lacquered  tapering  cane  from  Central  America, 
with  its  red  background  and  spiral  curves  and  triangles 
in  black,  yellow  and  green  of  marvellous  daintiness  and 
accuracy?  If  quaintness  is  your  aim,  get  a  friend  to 
send  you  an  African  Hammerkop,  a  light  brown  rod 
with  the  crutched  handle  carved  in  the  shape  of  the 
crested  bird  of  that  name,  with  its  long  beak  and 
squinting  deeply  hollowed  eyes,  an  evil  creature  and 
yet  humorous,  like  the  devil  carved  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird  high  upon  Notre  Dame.  If  you  have  loved  and 
used  a  stick,  leave  it  to  your  best  friend  when  you  die; 
he  shall  feel  it  supple  in  his  hand  as  he  prepares  to 
walk,  his  hand  where  yours  once  was,  and  he  shall 
think  of  you,  and  kindly,  when  he  starts,  either  upon 
a  walk  you  loved,  or  one  you  would  have  loved  had  you 
been  there  with  him.  And  kindly  memory  shall  hold 
off  the  poppy  of  oblivion  till  your  friend  too  has  joined 
you  in  the  land  where  walking  is  not. 

M.  HEN RI-MATISSR. 

M HENRI-MATISSE  has  a  remarkable  re  nutation 
.  among  modern  European  painters  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  master  by  many  young  artists  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  Japan.  We  in  London  had  seen  an  import- 
ant group  of  his  paintings  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in 
1 91 2,  and  a  few  canvases  quite  recently  at  the  Mansard 
Room;  but  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Gal- 
leries offers  the  best  chance  we  have  had  of  enlightening 
ourselves,  and  making  up  our  minds  about  him.  And 
many  of  us  find,  perhaps  a  little  to  our  surprise,  that 
the  sensation  we  have  is  of  enjoyment.  The  shock 
which  every  fresh  development  of  art  must  give,  unless 
we  have  grown  step  by  step  with  it,  has  passed,  and 
we  begin  to  discriminate  and  understand.     It  seems 


that  those  large,  rather  empty  pictures  at  the  earlier 
show  belong  to  an  experimental  stage  in  M.  Matisse's 
career;  those  we  see  now  are  clearly  the  work  of  a  man 
with  a  fine  talent  for  painting.  It  should  be  impossible 
1o  speak  of  "  charlatanry,"  when  there  is  such  single- 
ness of  aim  to  be  found,  and  the  timorous  may  find  out- 
side evidence  in  the  photograph  of  the  painter,  so  sub- 
stantial and  thought  I  ul,  which  heads  the  catalogue.  In 
a  period  when  most  young  Erench  painters  have  been 
abstract  and  theoretical,  occupied  with  problems  of 
construction,  M.  Matisse  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  his 
eyes  and  devoted  his  talent  to  expressing  his  instinc- 
tive preferences.  That  is,  his  art  is  one  of  sensation 
rather  than  of  intellect.  His  attitude  to  his  subject  one- 
imagines  to  be  somewhat  of  this  sort;  he  looks  across 
his  room,  at  people  sitting,  standing,  or  grouped  to- 
gether, and  is  delighted  by  the  relationships  which 
spring  up  between  them;  or  he  goes  out  of  doors  and 
again  perceives  subtle  connexions  of  shape  with  shape, 
harmonies  of  colour  with  colour.  He  seems  to  say — 
"  that  play  of  arabesque  in  line,  shape,  and  colour,  is 
my  picture;  if  I  examine  the  facts  of  structure  before 
me,  try  to  record  all  the  changes  of  tones  and  detail 
I  can  discover,  I  shall  be  spending  my  energies  on 
things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  original  sen- 
sation, in  fact  I  should  weaken  it,  dim  its  freshness 
and  vitality."  So  he  simplifies  more  and  more,  and 
discards  everything — however  interesting  it  may  be  in 
itself  or  by  association — which  does  not  harmonise  with 
his  original  feeling;  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  talent  goes 
to  the  capturing  of  this.  It  is  significant  that  there  is 
no  painting  of  movement  in  his  exhibition.  M.  Matisse 
himself  once  said,  "  What  I  dream  of  is  an  art  of 
purity  and  tranquillity,  without  any  disturbing  or  pre- 
occupying subject;  and  art  which  might  bring  calm  and 
refreshment  to  the  brain  of  the  business  man  as  well  as 
the  man  of  letters."  This  remark  is  no  label  to  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  his  work,  but  it  does  suggest 
a  clue  for  his  constant  simplification,  in  repeated  ver- 
sions of  the  same  or  similar  themes;  and  it  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  decorative  painter.  His  colour  and  feel- 
ing for  pattern  is  in  the  manner  of  the  East  rather  than 
that  of  Western  Europe,  expressing  the  spirit  of  his 
theme  by  rhythm  and  suggestion  instead  of  by  the  con- 
struction of  forms  which  shall  look  real  and  solid.  The 
mixed  greys,  and  blacks,  and  even  the  browns,  which 
were  hated  and  discarded  by  the  impressionists,  reap- 
pear constantly  in  these  paintings  and  are  made  to  play 
their  part  with  more  brilliant  tints,  when  M.  Matisse 
lays  colour  beside  colour  with  fastidious  taste,  as 
flowers  may  be  chosen  to  form  a  bouquet.  And  he  has 
discovered  some  unusual  and  curious  combinations. 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  here  must  be  the  '  Nature 
Morte,'  from  the  Kahn  collection,  a  composition  in  low 
tone  which  runs  through  a  wonderful  range  of  reds  and 
gold.  The  child  with  a  horse  looks  doll-like  in  its  pro- 
portion to  the  table  and  flowers,  but  the  whole  is  un- 
mistakably knit  together.  A  quite  recent  '  Nature 
Morte  '  is  the  large  canvas  in  which  a  plaster  cast  of 
a  well-known  torso  is  set  with  unusually  vigorous  and 
solid  form  against  a  heavily  patterned  hanging  and  a 
grey  wall  painted  as  flatly  as  a  house-painter  might 
achieve  it.  On  the  table  in  front  stands  a  spray  of 
rose  carnations  and  blue  flowers,  painted  so  frankly 
and  freshly  against  the  plaster,  as  to  be  a  delight  for 
its  own  colour,  and  in  accord  with  the  oriental  blue  of 
the  hanging,  to  make  the  grey  very  valuable.  At  the 
same  time,  fascinating  as  this  arrangement  becomes,  it 
is  a  little  deliberately  "  composed."  The  most  wilful 
of  the  important  works  is  the  large  '  Portrait  de  trois 
scEurs.'  The  faces  are  described  in  strong  brush  out- 
lines, a  species  of  shorthand,  a  yellow  flesh  colour  being 
rubbed  in  between;  the  lips  of  two  girls  are  tinted  red, 
but  those  of  the  third  are  left  a  bare  patch  of  canvas, 
and  there  are  similar  patches  on  forehead  and  in  hair. 
Yet  the  rhythm  w  ith  which  the  group  is  put  together  is 
so  compelling,  running  up  the  bent  arm  and  shoulder 
of  the  seated  figure,  centring  in  the  heads  and  finding 
amplitude  and  repose  in  the  standing  girl  on  the  right, 
that  one  has  a  feeling  of  the  monumental  and  per- 
manent together  with  a  curious  suggestion  of  vitality 
and  of  three  different  personalities.  Other  paintings  of 
bright  interiors  in  a  southern  light,  some  with  vague 
figures,  are  little  more  than  stains  on  canvas,  with 
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bright  interiors  in  a  southern  light,  some  with  vague 
•figures  are  little  more  than  stains  on  canvas  with 
most  fresh  and  delicate  schemes  of  colour.  Then  there 
is  a  series  of  small  landscapes,  so  simple,  so  free  from 
fuss,  or  anything  beyond  the  painter's  pleasure,  that 
one  wonders  why  there  should  have  ever  been  a  "  Ma- 
tisse question."  '  La  Villa  Bleue,  Nice,'  '  Paysage 
pres  de  Nice,'  '  Automne  a  Cagnes,'  share  fine  qualities 
of  mass  design,  flowing  shapes,  and  unity  of  colour. 
The  last  is  a  canvas  that  might  almost  be  signed 
'  Corot,'  for  its  musical  design  and  scheme  of  quiet 
greys  with  a  delicious  note  of  cream  in  the  sky. 

To  show  the  painter's  ideas  of  form,  there  are  draw- 
ings and  a  set  of  lithographs.  Nos.  4  and  5  show  the 
accomplished  draughtsman  of  the  nude;  but  the  large 
lithograph,  No.  16,  a  study  of  a  woman's  back,  is 
amazing  in  skill  of  hand  and  sensitiveness  to  shape. 
The  lines  descend  on  the  paper  like  fine  Chinese  brush 
work,  so  flowing  ^and  stimulating  to  the  imagination 
that  one  seems  to  see  modelling  and  structure  where 
no  mark  is.  The  drawings  are  not  all  of  this  standard 
and  their  vivacity  quarrels  with  distorted  proportions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  masters  of  European  painting 
have  been  able  to  give  expression  to  the  decorative  and 
rhythmic  side  of  design  and  colour,  and  combine  them 
with  more  complete  and  solid  realisation.  M.  Matisse 
finds  his  fortune  in  limitation  and  in  working  untried 
corners  of  a  well-known  field.  Since  the  war  the 
ferment  of  ideas  among  painters  has  been  turning  to 
deeper  problems,  with  a  desire  to  embrace  subject 
matter  of  more  human  interest  and  give  intellectual 
control  to  the  expressing  of  emotion  or  idea.  It  seems 
likely  that  we  are  already  moving  away  from  the  ideals 
of  M.  Matisse;  if  so,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  find  so 
great  and  individual  a  talent  occupied  with  pure  enjoy- 
ment in  painting.  It  would  be  foolish  to  neglect  our 
opportunity. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LABOUR  EXTREMISTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
CONCILIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  Miners  would  never  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Government  to  combine  with  capitalists."  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Herald,  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Miners'  Federation,  at  a  gathering  of 
Labour  organisation  last  Saturday  in  London. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  Labour  question.  The 
Extremist  leaders  have  no  wish  for  a  sympathetic  bond 
to  be  established  between  Labour  and  Capital,  because 
with  its  creation  their  positions  would  not  be  worth  a 
"  tinker's  dam."  They  wish  to  overthrow  Capitalism; 
that  is  all.  And  they  are  astute  enough  to  recognise 
lhat  the  only  likelihood  of  their  fond  dream  ever  being 
realised  is  by  antagonising  the  deluded  worker  against 
Capital. 

Employers#havc  long  been  trying  to  bridge  the  gull 
which — to  their  mutual  disadvantage — has  separated 
them  from  their  workers.  Through  the  medium  of 
Whitley  Councils,  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing 
schemes,  to  mention  no  others,  they  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  meet  Labour  at  least  hall  way  across  the 
gulf;  but  the  Extremist  leaders  will  not  allow  their  de- 
luded colliers  to  go  the  other  hall. 

Witness  the  treatment  meted  out  by  their  Unions 
to  those  members  who  had  the  courage  and  good  sense 
to  accept  Lever  Brothers'  offer  to  participate  in  the 
co-partnership  scheme.  Witness  Mr.  Smillie's  recent 
statement  that  he;  does  not  wish  scientific  management, 
or  any  other  good  thing  in  the  mines,  until  the  workers 
are  in  possession,  and  now  witness  Mr.  Hodgcs's  latest* 
exacerbating1  assert  ion. 

But  until  Labour  recognises  that  Capital  must  have 
its  fair  reward  as  well  as  Labour;  that  Labour  has 
obligations  and  duties  as  well  as  rights;  and  that  Capi- 
tal must  of  necessity  alw.'iys  exist  and  never  will  be 
overthrown,  never  will  that  happy  industrial  bond  be- 
tween '  apital  and  Labour,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
right-thinking  men  to  forge,  be  created. 

\  ours  faithfully, 

F.   f,  Thomas. 

Hi,,  I  hiilam  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

4th  December,  i<ji<). 


THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  make  known 
through  your  paper  a  movement  intended  to  interest 
young  people  in  the  great  National  and  Imperial  ques- 
tions, the  importance  of  which  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  War. 

The  Junior  Imperial  Chapter  of  the  Primrose  League 
was  founded  to  encourage  among  the  young  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The  ob- 
jects are,  the  maintenance  of  Religion,  the  support  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Unity  ol 
the  British  Empire  under  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Bute  House,  South 
Audley  Street,  W\,  on  January  13th,  1920,  to  which 
parents  are  invited  to  bring  their  children  and  for 
which  tickets  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Junior  Imperial  Chapter,  Primrose 
League,  64,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 

May  I  appeal  to  all  parents  to  interest  their  children 
in  the  great  National  and  Imperial  questions  with  which 
the  next  generation  will  have  to  deal?  We  are  hoping 
by  our  Junior  Imperial  Chapter  to  teach  the  lessons  of 
National  duty  and  personal  responsibility,  and  to  spread 
the  spirit  of  civic  unity  based  upon  knowledge  and 
friendship  among  all  classes  of  young  English  people. 

The  manhood  and  youth  of  this  generation  have 
g-iven  of  their  best  that  the  next  generation  may  live  in 
peace  and  freedom.  It  remains  for  us  to  teach  the 
young  with  what  noble  sacrifices  their  freedom  was 
bought  and  what  duties  are  cast  upon  them  by  the 
splendid  heritage  of  valour  and  devotion  to  which  they 
are  heirs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ivy  Chamberlain. 

President. 

64,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 
December  gth,  1919. 


THE  JEWS  AND  RUSSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Jews,  you  say  in  your  temperate  para- 
graph on  the  Jews  and  Bolshevism,  are  taking  their 
revenge  on  Russia  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  by  her.  But  how  could  Russia  do  otherwise 
than  put  them  under  exceptional  laws  ?  The  unsatis- 
factory side  of  so  much  that  is  written  in  England  about 
the  Jew  question  is  due  to  the  fact  that  writers  do  not 
realize  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between  the  Jew 
question  here  and  the  Jew  question  in  South  Eastern 
Europe.  In  England  the  Jews,  though  common  enough, 
are  comparatively  few;  they  do  not  live  in  serried 
masses  as  in  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  but  are  more  or 
less  isolated,  and  therefore  sometimes  allow  themselves 
10  be  voluntary  victims  of  the  process  that  assimilates 
them  to  Englishmen.  In  Poland  and  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  are  numerous;  they  are  as  natur- 
ally gifted  as  elsewhere;  the  sense  of  solidarity  among 
them  is  highly  developed;  they  are  incapable  of  merging 
with  their  neighbours  and  centuries  of  a  separate  exist- 
ence have  raised  up  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  the  people  to  whom  these  countries  properly 
belong.  Emancipate  the  Jew  in  South-Eastern  Eu- 
rope; put  him  on  the  same  looting  as  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  the  result  may  be  that  with  his  superior 
capacity  he  will  make  himself  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  country  and  that  then  Russia,  and  possibly 
Poland,  might  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Jew 
States.  No  one  can  expect  the  patriotic  Pole  or  Rus- 
sian, w  ith  their  long  and  glorious  histories,  inspired  so 
often  with  the  noblest  Christian  feeling,  to  submit,  even 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Allies,  to  conditions  thai  might 
conduce  to  such  a  state  of  things.  I  may  add  that 
people  who  have  studied  this  question  and  who  believe 
that  Christianity  is  the  most  effective  agent  of  civiliza- 
tion thai  the  world  has  ever  seen,  do  not  view  with 
equanimity  this  apparition  in  our  midst  of  a  power  lhat 
is  not  Christian,  that  is  perhaps  responsible  for  a  large 
poi  i  ion  ol  the  unrest  and  revolutionary  feeling-  that  has 
agitated  Europe  lor  the  last  half-century,  and  that  de- 
sires the  removal  of  all  barriers  for  all,  because  it  realizes 
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that,  when  once  the  course  is  open,  it  will  outstrip  all 
competitors,  and  come  nearer  to  that  Weltmachi, 
which,  now  that  anti-Semitic  Russia  is  out  of  the' way, 
unlike  the  fruits  of  Tantalus,  will  not  elude  its  grasp. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  Percy  Armstrong. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  few  weeks  at  most  the  world  will  know 
whether  President  Wilson  was  justified  in  claiming  at 
Paris  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  American  people.  If 
his  countrymen  should,  after  all,  repudiate  him  and  his 
policy,  his  opponents  will  then  be  able  to  taunt  him  with 
having  been  unduly  masterful,  perhaps  even  arrogant. 
But  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  his  mistake — 
should  he  prove  to  have  been  mistaken — can  be  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  "  spiritual  pride."  I  take  it  that 
spiritual  pride  makes  a  man  imagine  that  his  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  too  fine,  or  too  uncommon,  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  human  being,  even  when  he  is 
really  only  thinking  or  feeling  what  quite  ordinary  peo- 
ple think  and  feel.  But,  if  President  Wilson  has 
erred,  his  error  has  consisted  in  imagining  himself  to  be 
a  typical  American,  when  in  reality  he  was  much  finer 
and  nobler  than  his  countrymen.  Such  an  error,  surely, 
must  spring  from  some  quality  which  is  the  very 
anthithesis  of  spiritual  pride. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  D.  J. 

8,  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham, 

THOMAS  HARDY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  surprising  how  little  Thomas  Hardy's 
work  is  known  as  compared  with  that  of  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  or  Meredith.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
English  man  or  woman  should  read  one  or  other  of 
this  master's  works.  For  nowadays  there  has  grown 
up  amongst  us  as  a  nation  such  a  flabby  optimism  that 
it  would  really  act  as  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic,  were 
some  of  these  prim  sobersides  to  inhale  the  refreshing 
breeze  of  stern  reality.  For  Hardy  writes  music  as 
well  as  poetry  and  prose. 

Yours,  etc., 

Martyn  Gill. 

Biarritz. 

THE  PARADOX  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  — The  interesting  and  suggestive  article  on 
Ceorge  Eliot  in  your  issue  of  29th  November  does  not, 
I  think,  bring  out  sufficiently  clearly  the  paradox  of 
how  so  learned  a  woman  could  write  such  moving 
human  stories.  That  George  Eliot  was  one  of  the  mosl 
learned  of  womankind  or  mankind  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  and  any  doubt  on  the  subject  can  be  dispelled 
by  a  perusal  of  her  life  by  J.  W.  Cross.  Her  education 
had  been  scanty,  and  at  an  early  age  she  had  left  school 
to  take  up  home  duties,  which  makes  the  marvel 
all  the  greater,  but  there  it  is.  In  her  earlier  books 
the  learning  is  implied,  but  it  is  there  and  it  is  to  the 

Life  "  we  must  turn,  if  we  would  see  how-  it  was  ac- 
quired. To  take  but  one  book  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,' 
the  references  here  to  the  classics  are  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, and  sometimes  the  references  are  overt.  Mr. 
Tulliver  is  compared  to  Oedipus  when  he  is  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  a  client  of  Mr.  Wakem's.  And 
the  comment  is  made  that,  like  Oedipus,  he  had  his 
deed  inflicted  upon  him  rather  than  committed  by  him. 
In  fact,  in  more  than  one  way,  apart  from  this  direct 
citation,  the  whole  novel  seems  to  show  close  and  deep 
reflexion  upon  the  'Oedipus  Rex.'  No  doubt  Book  II. 
contains  some  obvious  absurdities,  and  one  can't  help 
f'f  ling  that  the  sympathy  of  the  author  is  with  the 
pedant  Stelling  rather  than  with  his  pupil,  though  she 
would  have  denied  this,  as  witness  this  passage: — 

O  Aristotle  !  if  vou  had  had  the  advantage  of  being 
'  the  freshest  modern  '  instead  of  the  greatest  ancient 
would  vou  have  not  mingled  your  praise  of  metaphori- 


cal speech  as  a  sign  of  high  intelligence  with  a  lamen- 
tation that  intelligence  so  rarely  shows  itself  in  speech 
without  metaphor,  that  we  can  so  seldom  declare  what 
a  thing  is  except  by  saying  it  is  something  else?  " — 
(New  Cabinet  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  216). 

This  long  unwieldy  sentence-  means,  I  take  it,  that 
the  author  would  have  the  classics  well  and  clearly 
taught  without  the  pedantry  she  loved  in  her  heart  of 
hearts.  So  later  on  we  have  the  terrible  scene  where 
Tom  and  Maggie  are  made  to  exercise  their  wits  in 
quoting  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  to  each  other.  It 
is  only  the  high  genius  of  the  author  that  enables  her 
to  carry  this  oft.  In  a  modern  novel  such  a  scene 
would  make  us  close  the  book.  But  this  is,  of  course, 
an  aside.  I  write  to  point  out  how  even  in  '  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss'  the  author's  extraordinarily  wide  learning 
peeps  through  the  leaves  of  her  variegated  fancy  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  passages  men- 
tioned, is  wrought  into  her  flowing  narrative  with  a 
rare  skill. 

It  all  seems  so  easy.  Yet  the  '  Life  '  shows  at  what 
a  cost  of  time  and  labour  it  was  acquired.  In  one  place- 
it  records  how  she  read  through  the  whole  of  Horace 
as  a  mental  relaxation,  in  another  the  greater  part  of 
Aristotle  to  help  Lewes  in  his  work.  The  great 
Greek  tragedians  were  especial  favourites  of  hers,  even 
the  '  Agamemnon  '  could  give  up  its  obscure  meaning 
to  her.  In  short,  she  had  enough  classical  learning  at 
her  disposal  to  do  credit  to  a  professor,  .Then  when 
you  add  to  this  her  knowledge  of  Modern  Languages, 
Physical  Science,  Logic,  Political  Economy,  and  Philo- 
sophy, which  was  not  merely  a  smattering,  but  was 
such  that  commanded  the  respect  of  experts  in  these 
things,  the  marvel  is  all  the  greater.  How  is 
it  she  was  not  weighed  down  with  it  all,  and  why, 
instead  of  giving  us  the  moving  pathetic  picture  of  the 
Tulliver  family,  did  she  not  make  an  analysis,  and  no 
doubt  a  masterly  one,  of  '  Grove  on  the  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,'  which  was  some  of  her  favourite  read- 
ing ! 

Goldsmith  and  Jane  Austen  are  her  only  equals  in 
pathos  and  humour  who  dealt  with  the  same  classes 
of  life,  and  neither  of  them  were  very  learned.  This 
is  what  requires  explanation,  how  a  woman  of  vast  and 
laboriously  acquired  information  could  yet  excel  as  a 
literary  artist  of  creative  insight,  not  in  elucidating 
philosophical  problems,  but  the  simple  basal  passions 
of  simple  country  people  in  a  series  of  characters  all 
apparently  written  straight  off  the  chest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  S.  M. 

December  3rd,  1919. 

THE  PROSE  OF  DE  QUINCEY  AND  RUSKIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday 'Review. 

Sir. — From  the  editorial  note  to  my  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
13th  September  last,  it  is  clear  that  my  use  of  the  word 
artificial  in  reference  to  the  prose  of  De  Quincey  was 
one  liable  to  misapprehension. 

T  used  it  to  describe  the  sense  I  had  experienced  in 
reading  certain  of  his  passages,  the  impression  of  ar- 
tistic detachment  from  his  theme,  of  the  cool  deliberate 
shaping  and  colouring  of  his  sentences,  the  weaving  of 
an  iridescent,  magical  web  of  word,  so  finely  and  subtly 
wrought. 

In  this  weaving  he  was  the  conscious  artist  standing 
aloof  and,  one  might  almost  say,  unconcernedly  aside 
from  his  subject. 

Far  otherwise  it  was  with  Ruskin ;  his  theme,  his 
subject,  possessed  him,  it  became  alight,  afire,  with 
his  passionate,  intense  convictions,  the  language  swept 
along-  irresistibly  in  the  pulsing  current  of  his  emotion. 
A  reader  felt  the  throb  and  thrill  of  it  also;  his  language, 
his  style,  and  diction,  became  a  living  embodiment 
of  his  art  as  a  master  of  prose,  woven  organically  into 
one.  This  may  seem  to  some  persons  a  fanciful  and 
far-fetched  conception  of  Ruskin's  powers  and  his  place 
in  English  literature,  yet  in  this  fashion  it  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  as  the  only  satisfying  one  of  his  singular 
genius.    The  exquisite  modulations,  the  musical  caden- 
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ces,  the  subtleties  and  charm  of  his  utterance,  and  the 
alluring  sweetness  of  his  phrases  are  not  a  verbal 
mosaic  put  cunningly  tog-ether  by  a  craftsman,  but 
something  born  of  that  created  spirit  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  we  call  genius. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  S.  BuNBURY. 

Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

7th  November,  1919. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  INCOME  TAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  perused  the  letter  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Con- 
stable under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of  the  29th 
ultimo  with  the  greatest  of  entertainment. 

If  it  is  seriously  put  forward,  it  is  more  laughable 
than  if  it  were  a  joke.  Fancy  a  clergyman  or  Member 
of  Parliament  with  an  income  of  £2,500  giving  all 
away  to  others  except  £500  a  year. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  so. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  Fairbrother. 

Income  Tax  Specialist. 
67/68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.2 
3rd  December,  191 9. 

WOMAN  AND  HER  WORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I,  as  a  subscriber  of  a  generation,  take 
exception  to  your  almost  continual  sneers  about 
women?  I  have  withheld  my  pen  so  often  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  would  continue  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the 
publication  of  a  letter  concerning  the  question  of  Women 
Policemen.  I  know  you  are  not  responsible  for  your 
correspondent's  views,  but  this  letter  merely  summed 
up  a  good  deal  of  what  you  have  written  of  late,  and 
was,  I  think,  offensive  in  its  phraseology  of  quotation. 
If  we  have  not  travelled  as  far  as  we  might,  from  the 
views  of  Mr.  Smollett,  M.P.,  we  have  at  least  gone  a 
little  way  forward,  and  I  think  that  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
must  have  recognised  that  many  of  your  notes,  especi- 
ally on  or  against  "  our  splendid  women,"  were  out-of- 
date.     May  I  point  out  a  few  facts? 

1.  There  is  unfortunately  no  point  of  choice  in  the 
matter  of  sex,  though  you  often  write  as  would  the 
boy  who  intended  "  t'  larn  the  toad  "  to  cease  to  be  a 
toad  by  the  simple  and  handy  means  of  a  big  stone. 

2.  Women  who  worked  during  the  war  had,  many 
of  them,  been  at  work  before  :  thev  were  asked  by  the 
Government  and  thankfully  accepted  by  the  community 
to  perform  jobs  so  as  to  rekase  men  to  fight;  they  did 
not  baptise  themselves  as  "  splendid,"  they  merely 
worked  often  at  hard  and  uninteresting  things,  such  as 
punching  tickets,  and  climbing  up  and  down  the  stairs 
of  omnibuses,  sometimes  as  often  as  200  times  a  day. 
I  leave  out  the  extra  help  gi\-en  in  emergencies  such  as 
air-raids,  because  I  think  they  and  nursing  may  by  you 
and  others  be  considered  too  "  interesting  "  to  be 
commended.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  benealh  the  ability 
and  knowledge  of  your  admirable  Review  to  treat  a 
large  half  of  the  population  in  a  sneering  and  "  cat- 
tish "  way.  Women  have  proved  their  value  in  work 
to  which  thev  were  in  a  great  measure  unused  :  now 
they  might  be  allowed  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
quiet  justice.  I  am  fully  aware  this  is  really  an  im- 
mense claim. 

In  conclusion  may  I  add,  as  apart  from  these  obser- 
vations, that,  touching  your  Review,  I  wish  every  day 
could  bring  me  a  copy  of  it.  I  conclude,  however,  that 
no  daily  paper  could  possibly  re-create  the  dust  thai 
fills  our  lives  with  the  scholarly  writing,  wit  and  con- 
sistency of  outlook,  that  make  Saturday  !<"'  many 
readers  a  red-letter  day  in  the  week. 

Yours  truly, 

).  Brian  Wilson. 

10,  Southill  Park  Gardens, 
Hampstead, 


REVIEWS 

THE  GREAT  FAILURE. 

The  Peace  Conference.     By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  Hutch- 
inson.    2 is.  net. 

u  TS  it  merely  a  paradox  to  assert  that  as  war  was 
JL  waged  in  order  to  make  war  impossible,  so  a 
peace  was  made  that  will  render  peace  impossible?  " 

So  Dr.  Dillon  characterizes  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  His  book  explains  the  Great  Failure.  It 
is  not  a  history  of  the  Conference;  it  is  an  account  of  the 
way  things  were  done  at  Paris,  written  by  a  man  of 
wide  outlook,  who  knows  his  way  about  the  diplomatic 
world.  The  style  is  always  clear  and  adequate,  often 
brilliant.  The  passage  beginning  "  Never  was  politi- 
cal veracity  in  Europe  at  a  lower  ebb  than  during  the 
Peace  Conference,"  is  in  its  telling  antitheses  almost 
Thucvdidean.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  volumes 
written  on  the  Peace  Conference,  but  few  are  likely 
to  be  so  valuable  to  the  historian  as  this.  Dr.  Dillon, 
although  very  far  removed  from  cheap  cynicism, 
analyses  with  pitiless  clearness  the  motives  of  those 
chosen  by  democracy  to  represent  its  "  ideals."  Both 
the  English  and  French  Premiers  were  dominated  by 
pledges  given  to  their  majorities  at  home.  Conspicuous 
among  these  was  the  promise  that  Germany  was  to  be 
made  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  Mr.  Wilson's 
aim  was  to  take  back  w  ith  him  some  sort  of  covenant. 
What  is  perhaps  most  surprising  is  the  ignorance 
shown  by  the  Delegates.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  admis- 
sion regarding  Teschen  is  easily  surpassed.  One 
delegate  confused  Silesia  with  Cilicia,  another  asked 
what  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  do  with  Poland,  a 
third  wanted  to  know  the  connection  between  Dalmatia 
and  Fiume.  A  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  Dan- 
zig was  an  Italian  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
were  the  protagonists  of  democratic  diplomacy.  With 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  men  of  outstanding  ability 
represented  the  smaller  States,  and  they  had  to  rely  on 
wire-pulling  and  flattering  the  weaknesses  of  the  Big 
Four.  Of  the  latter  excellent  character-sketches  are 
given.  M.  Clemenceau  is  "  the  professional  destroyer 
who  can  boast  that  he  overthrew  eighteen  Cabinets,  or 
nineteen  if  we  include  his  own."  The  author  pays 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  French  Delegation  in  ob- 
taining a  settlement  which  gives  France  the  military 
and  cultural  hegemony  of  Europe,  based  on  control  of 
the  Rhineland  and  the  alliance  of  the  New  States  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Of  Mr.  Wilson  "  the  mythopceic 
faculty  of  the  peoples  had  created  a  messianic  demo- 
crat." But  the  President's  mind  was  fixed  primarily, 
not  on  ending  the  war  and  the  blockade,  but  on  return- 
ing to  Washington  with  a  paper  covenant.  To  that 
end  his  "  principles  "  were  violated  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  every  interest  powerful  enough  to  threaten 
the  Covenant.  Dr.  Dillon  speaks  w  ith  bitter  indigna- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  original  Treaty  which  handed 
over  to  France  the  entirely  German  population  of  the 
Saar  Valley  as  the  equivalent  of  a  sum  in  gold,  and  he 
notes  that  even  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  conception  of  "  self-determination."  As  for 
Mr.  George,  "  the  only  approach  to  a  guiding  principle 
one  can  find  in  his  work  at  the  Conference,  was  the 
loosely  held  maxim  that  Great  Britain's  best  policy 
was  to  stand  in  w  ith  the  United  States  in  all  momentous 
issues  and  to  identify  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  United 
States  for  most  purposes  of  the  Congress.  Within 
these  limits  Mr.  George  was  unyielding  in  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  France.  .  .  Essentially  a  man  of  ex- 
pedients and  shifts,  he  was  incapable  of  measuring 
more  than  an  arc  of  the  political  circle  at  a  time.  His 
lack  of  general  equipment  was  prohibitive.  A  compre- 
hensive survey  of  a  complicated  situation  was  beyond 
his  reach.  There  is  a  line  beyond  which  opportunism 
becomes  shiftiness,  and  it  would  he  rash  to  assert  that 
Mr.  George  is  careful  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  it. 
Guided  by  no  sound  knowledge  he  was  tossed 

and  drawn  hither  and  thither  like  a  Wreck  on  the 
ocean. ' ' 
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In  regard  to  the  little  understood  policy  of  the  States 
outside  the  Big  Four,  Dr.  Dillon  is  most  enlightening, 
though  not  in  all  cases  free  from  bias.  His  exposition 
of  the  position  of  Italy,  included  in  fact,  though  not  in 
theory,  among  the  "  States  with  limited  interests,"  is 
very  fair  and  entirely  accurate;  and  his  special  plead- 
ing on  behalf  of  Roumania  explains  a  great  deal  that 
was  obscure  in  the  relations  between  the  Conference, 
Bela  Kun,  and  the  Roumanian  Government.  But  his 
comments  on  Polish  affairs  are  with  one  exception  singu- 
larly superficial.  He  criticises  unfavourably  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  action  in  referring  back  the  unanimous  report 
of  his  own  Polish  Commission.  The  Premier's  attitude 
in  regard  to  Danzig  and  the  Polish  corridor,  which  was 
supported  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  has  been  amply 
justified  by  Poland's  history  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  So  far  the  solitary  sign  of  wisdom  shown  by 
the  Poles  has  been  their  endeavour  to  keep  the  German 
officials  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia;  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  this  particular  tendency  would  be  regarded 
favourably  by  the  Conference.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr.  Dillon  is  in  agreement  with  the  view  expressed 
by  Mr.  Butler,  as  to  the  desirability  of  Warsaw  taking 
its  lead  from  Posen. 

Dr.  Dillon  describes  in  considerable  detail  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  Delegates.  The  French  plan  of 
preparatory  commissions  was  rejected  by  Messrs. 
George  and  Wilson.  Three  and  a  half  months  were 
spent  in  "  informal  conversations,"  at  a  time  when 
Europe  in  hunger  and  misery  was  daily  sinking  deeper 
into  Bolshevism.  Bolshevism,  indeed,  was  fostered  by 
the  Conference,  not  from  design,  but  through  stupidity. 
The  Prinkipo  invitation,  the  Bullitt  "  mission,"  and 
the  snubbing  of  Koltchak's  representatives  encouraged 
it  in  Russia;  its  infection  of  Hungary  was  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  treatment  of  the  Karolyi  Government, 
which  had  saved  Hungary  from  anarchy  in  November 
to  December,  1918.  And  Dr.  Dillon  might  have  added 
that  the  later  refusal  of  the  Conference  to  recognise  the 
Friedrich  Government  which  followed  Bela  Kun  showed 
that  Paris  had  learnt  nothing.  The  author  asserts  that 
there  was  at  Paris  a  section  of  opinion  which  definitely 
played  for  delay  in  the  settlement,  in  order  that  Bol- 
shevism might  break  out  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Dillon  gives  his  authority  to  the  well-known 
story  of  how  the  decision  relating  to  the  trial  of  the 
Kaiser  was  arrived  at. 

"  A  fewr  days  before  the  Treaty  was  signed  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
during  which  the  Secretary  was  searching  for  a  mislaid 
document.  Mr.  George,  looking  up  casually  and  with- 
out addressing  anyone  in  particular,  remarked  :  '  I 
suppose  none  of  you  has  any  objection  to  the  Kaiser 
being  tried  in  London?  '  M.  Clemenceau  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  Mr.  Wilson  raised  his  hand,  and  the 
matter  was  assumed  to  be  settled.  Nothing  more  was 
said  or  written  on  the  subject."  In  the  discussions  of 
the  Conference,  as  Dr.  Dillon  puts  it,  "  History  shared 
the  fate  of  Koltchak's  Government  and  the  Ukraine;  it 
was  not  recognized  by  the  delegates."  In  this  disre- 
gard of  the  records  and  the  political  aptitudes  of  the 
people  whose  destinies  were  being  settled,  Mr.  Wilson 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  offender.  The  peace  was 
based  on  interests  uninformed  by  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  older  diplomacy,  and  distorted  by  the 
capricious  application  of  Mr.  Wilson's  theories  in  the 
case  of  peoples  not  strong  enough  to  resist.  A  Peace 
based  on  enlightened  views  of  self-interest  might  at 
least  have  been  consistent  and  intelligible;  but  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  based  on  the  short-sighted 
views  which  commended  themselves  to  the  democracies, 
and  was  made  especially  irritating  to  those  whom  ;t 
penalised  by  being  smeared  over  with  the  unction  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  "  principles."  Hence  the  vogue  of  the 
phrase  "  making  the  world  safe  for  hypocrisy."  The 
result  in  the  author's  summing-up  is  that  to-day 
"  in  Europe  every  nation's  hand  is  raised  against  its 
neighbours,  and  every  people's  hand  against  its  ruling 
class  .  .  the  huge  sacrifices  offered  up  by  the 
heroic  armies  of  the  foremost  nations  are  being  mis- 
used to  give  one-half  of  the  world  just  cause  to  rise  up 
against  the  other  half." 


PER  MARE  ET  TEKRAM. 

■  « 

Memories  of  a  Marine.    By  Major-General  Sir  George 
Aston,  K.C.B.      Murray.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  the  sort  of  book  to  read  by  the  study  fire 
between  golf  and  dinner.  Sir  George  Aston  has 
done  the  State  some  service,  and  from  his  amphibious 
position  as  a  marine  he  has  been  able  to  bring  the 
Navy  and  Army  more  closely  together.  During  the 
late  war  the  thoughtful  public  was  not  slow  to  ap- 
preciate how  cordially  the  two  forces  worked  together 
for  the  general  good.  All  the  jealousies  had  disap- 
peared, and  Gallipoli  itself  could  not  break  the  tie 
created  by  a  common  love  of  country.  This  excellent 
spirit  had  been  fostered  by  men  like  Sir  George  Aston, 
who,  with  little  official  encouragement,  had  laboured  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  a  sound  combined  strategy. 
When  he  went  to  the  Staff  College  at  Camberley,  as  a 
teacher,  in  1904,  he  set  himself  to  break  down  the  want 
of  sympathy  then  existing.  Naval  officers  were  invited 
to  come  to  the  College,  and  Army  officers,  after  going 
through  it,  attended  naval  war  courses.  In  the  result 
the  sailors  were  impressed  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  soldiers,  while  the  latter  were  struck  by  the  detailed 
mechanical  knowledge  that  an  appointment  on  one  of 
H.M.'s  ships  exacts  nowadays.  The  good  feeling  thus 
produced  was  something  to  have  accomplished,  especi- 
ally as  it  only  came  about  just  in  time. 

By  the  fireside  one  looks  back,  with  Sir  George 
Aston's  book  to  prompt  recollection,  upon  a  dark  age 
when  Imperial  problems  were  handled  on  the  wrong 
lines,  or  rather,  were  not  thought  out  at  all.  General 
Chesney's  clever  but  delusive  little  skit,  '  The  Battle  of 
Dorking,'  was  responsible  for  much  misconception. 
Military  men  in  consequence  surrendered  to  the  inva- 
sion scare,  and  when  Sir  George  Aston  went  to  the 
Staff  College,  as  a  student,  in  1889,  every  scheme  set 
still  assumed  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  our  sacred 
soil  by  a  Continental  Army.  At  the  Admiralty,  too, 
a  policy  of  passive  resistance  had  its  advocates  a  few 
years  earlier,  and  the  Hilsea  lines  at  Portsmouth  still 
stand  as  a  monument  to  that  policy.  Fortunately  the 
writings  of  Admiral  Mahan  widened  the  outlook,  and 
the  Naval  Defence  Act  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
sailors  the  weapon  of  offensive-defence.  But  Sir 
George  Aston,  who  knows  the  insides  both  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  has  some  quaint  stories  to 
tell  of  the  paralysing  power  of  "  jackets,"  and  the 
difficulties  set  in  the  path  of  innovators.  It  is  pathetic 
to  read  of  Captain  W.  H.  Hall,  the  father  of  Admiral 
Sir  Reginald  Hall,  M.P.,  working  with  a  tiny  staff  in  a 
room  over  a  dustbin  at  the  Admiralty  from  10  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  with  4^  more  hours'  work  at  home,  to 
create  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department.  "  He  took 
no  real  holiday  while  at  the  Admiralty,  and  gave  his 
life  for  the  Service."  Over  the  way  the  lesson  was 
not  learnt  so  quickly,  and  thus  it  was  that  we  floundered 
into  the  South  African  War  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  maps  that  were  worse  than  useless.  Offi- 
cial despatches  from  one  camp  were  dated,  Sir  George 
tells  us,  from  "  The  D  of  Defective  Compilation."  We 
agree  with  him,  all  the  same,  that  that  war  taught  the 
Army  many  things. 

The  serious  side  of  these  excellent  recollections  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  entirely  their  lighter  pas- 
sages. Sir  George  Aston  writes  feelingly  about  the 
shifts  of  a  young  man  who  lives  on  his  pay,  and  the 
long-suffering  of  army  tailors.  We  get  a  pretty  picture 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  as  President  of  the  College  at 
Greenwich,  placing  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder,  and 
opening  his  heart  about  all  that  the  Naval  Service 
meant  to  the  country.  That  great  but  unfortunate 
sailor,  Sir  George  Tryon,  stands  out  not  only  with  his 
bulk,  and  his  two  eyes  which  he  "  made  to  look  like 
one,  seeming  to  bore  through  you,"  but  as  a  splendid 
chief  to  work  under  as  an  organizer  of  naval  intelli- 
gence. Sir  George  Aston's  impressions  of  Lord  Fisher 
appear  to  be  mixed,  but  so  are  those  of  others.  Lord 
fellicoe  figures  as  an  actor  in  burlesque,  and  a  hurdle- 
racer  over  chairs,  but  not,  rather  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, as  a  lefthand  bowler,  an  accomplishment  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  as  good  as  his 
brother,  the  Oxford  blue.      The  author  himself  has 
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been  a  cricketer  of  parts;  did  he  not  make  174  not  out 
on  the  Corrodino  ground  at  Malta,  where  eights  can 
be  hit?  He  has  dared  the  wrath  of  an  Admiral  by  fish- 
ing from  his  cabin,  and  the  passion  for  angling  inspires 
several  pleasing  anecdotes  in  the  course  of  his 
reminiscences. 

Ashore,  Sir  George  Aston  saw  active  service  in  the 
bloody  and  useless  Tokar  campaign.  The  marines 
landed  without  any  transport,  but  a  few  water  carts 
and  ammunition  mules  were  lent  them  by  the  Army. 
They  fought  in  tight  blue  uniform,  with  helmets  that 
pressed  on  the  brows,  and  gave  no  protection  from  the 
sun  to  vital  spots.  We  have  improved  on  the  Crus- 
ader style  of  military  dress,  anyhow  .  But  when,  later. 
Sir  George  Aston  went  to  South  Africa  as  "  Staff  Offi- 
cer to  the  Assistant-Inspector-General  of  the  Western 
Lines  of  Communications,"  we  come  across  contriv- 
ances that  by  no  means  made  for  efficiency,  such  as 
a  most  clumsy  method  of  cipher,  entailing  hours  of  un- 
necessary toil,  and  the  heaping  of  work  on  a  D.A.A.G. 
Irom  the  provision  of  guides  to  the  civil  government  of 
occupied  towns,  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  inter- 
preter. Sir  George  was  in  South  Africa  again  from 
1908  to  1913,  when  the  Union  was  being  brought  about, 
as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  to  Lord  Methuen.  To 
that  fine  soldier  the  deserved  compliment  is  paid,  "Few 
people  know  of  the  work  he  did  for  the  Empire  in  the 
political  sphere  during  those  critical  years  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  his  dealings  with  Boer  and 
Briton  alike."  Sir  George  writes  feelinglv  about  the 
system  of  promotion  which  left  him,  as  a  Marine,  with 
nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  the  Army  on  his  return 
home,  though  nice  things  were  said  to  him  at  the  War 
Office  about  his  services  in  South  Africa.  We  hope 
that  the  authorities  will  give  ear  to  his  temperate  appeal 
against  a  glaring  anomalv. 

OUTLINES  OF  ITALIAN  HISTORY. 

Italy    from    Dante    to   Tasso.     By    H.    B.  Cotterill. 
Harrap.     15s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  vast  scope,  covering  three  cen- 
turies, and  dealing  with  the  history,  art  and  litera- 
ture not  of  one  State,  but  of  many.  Its  six  hundred 
pages  are  therefore  crowded  with  facts,  theories  and 
opinions,  many  of  which  are  inevitably  compressed  or 
distorted  or  inadequate ;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to 
readers  desiring  to  get  a  superficial  impression  of  the 
history  of  Italy  during  those  three  eventful  centuries 
which  cover  the  passage  of  mankind  from  the  mediaeval 
to  the  modern  world,  and  the  numerous  and  appro- 
priate plates  deserve  a  word  of  special  praise. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  names  of  the 
artists  are  not  in  all  cases  given  on  the 
plates,  and  we  must  utter  a  word  of  protest 
against  the  so-called  portrait  of  Cola  di  Ricnzo,  on 
p.  41,  of  which  the  author  admits  that  "there  is  no 
actual  proof  that  it  is  a  copy  of  any  contemporary  por- 
trait of  Cola";  only  that  it  "seems  well  in  keeping 
with  one's  conception  of  the  man."  The  method  of 
reckless  identification  has  wrought  havoc  with  artistic 
history,  and  is  dead  in  all  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

The  author's  bias  in  favour  of  Republicanism  is  un- 
fortunate in  its  results  upon  his  work.  On  p.  35,  for 
instance,  we  read,  "In  Rome  the  Republican  move- 
ment had  never  had  free  play.  It  was  always  ham- 
pered by  the  large  and  powerful  body  of  nobility,  which 
it  had  never  had  the  courage  or  strength  to  eject  from 
the  Government,  as  the  Florentines  had  done."  And 
again  on  p.  gj,  "Greed  for  temporal  sovranty  always 
made  the  Papacy  a  very  insincere  friend  of  republican 
liberty."  Yet  over  and  over  again,  in  this  very  case 
of  Florence,  we  read  that  "the  richer  merchants  of  the 

Afti  formed  a  new  aristocracy,"  that  in  every  incident 
of  her  history,  we  see  "  instincts  which  are  fatal  to  all 
true  liberty, "  that  no  Italian  commune"  recognised  the 

fundamental  republican  principles  of  political  equalit) 
and  representative  government."  Nor  do  the  so-called 
republican  States  compare  favourably  with  the  so-called 
despotisms;  each  did  its  utmost  to  punish  political 
Opponents  with  every  circumstan<-e  of  brutality  and 
butchery.     It  is  lamentably  true  that  government  by  a 


powerful  non-representative  body  of  citizens  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  their  opponents  or 
subjects  than  government  by  a  tyrant,  since  they  will 
have  more  personal  enemies  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  than  any  single  despot;  his  vengeance  is  usually 
blind,  theirs  is  only  too  well  directed,  and  it  is  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Italy  to  have  been  divided  up  into 
small  States,  each  of  which  was  ruled  in  turn  by  one  or 
the  other.  There  is  therefore  no  history  at  once  so  de- 
pressing and  degrading  as  that  of  Italy  throughout 
these  centuries  ;  there  is  no  unity  of  effort,  no  care  for 
the  common  good,  and  when  a  period  of  comparatively 
good  order  arises,  it  is  always  under  the  rule  of  some 
ruler  of  unusually  mild  and  constitutional  tendencies, 
such  as  the  earlier  Medici  and  the  House  of  Este  at 
Ferrara.  This  absence  of  political  ability,  this  lack 
of  reverence  for  law,  is  strange  indeed  in  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  more  than  anything  else  bears 
witness  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  wrought  by  the  bar- 
barian invaders  of  Italy. 

Yet  the  services  of  this  very  Italy  to  humanity  at 
large  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Writers  like  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Tasso,  Ariosto,,  the 
great  schools  of  art  that  arose  in  every  great  city  after 
the  days  of  Giotto;  architects  like  Brunelleschi,  Bra- 
mante,  Michelangelo,  Palladio — for  these  and  many 
more  we  owe  to  Italy  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude.  Not 
that  we  always  agree  with  Mr.  Cotterill's  estimate  or 
treatment  of  individual  artists  or  writers,  though  he  is 
right  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  Petrarch  as  a 
European  influence  for  centuries  when  Dante  was  a 
name.  This  fact,  by  the  way,  absolutely  destroys  his 
a  oology  for  the  form  Petrarca,  which  he  uses,  and  de- 
fends as  bringing  the  name  into  line  with  the  English 
habit  of  using  the  Italian  names  of  Italian  writers. 
This  is  surely  the  very  negation  of  the  European  recog- 
nition of  Petrarch  on  which  stress  is  rightly  laid.  If 
Petrarch's  influence  was  such  that  his  name  became 
a  household  word  to  other  nations,  the  attempt  to  nar- 
row  him  down  to  his  Italian  form  is  as  preposterous  as 
Browning's  "  Klutaimnestra  "  for  the  wife  of  Agamem- 
non. And  since  he  writes  "Raphael,"  why  does  Mr. 
Cotterill  irritate  us  with  "  Tiziano"?  We  do  not  go  so 
far  as  our  eighteenth  century  ancestors,  in  whose  sale 
catalogues  the  Carracci  sometimes  appear  as  Hannibal 
and  Austin  Carats,  but,  where  history  and  English 
usage  have  consecrated  a  name,  it  is  pure  pedantry  to 
change  it,  and  a  suppression  of  historical  evidence  be- 
sides, for  a  man  famous  enough  to'  be  naturalised  in  the 
language  of  another  country  is  shorn  at  once  of  fame 
and  of  position,  if  he  is  spoken  of  as  an  alien. 

We  do  not  share  Mr.  Cotterill's  enthusiasm  for  Italian 
Gothic,  nor  do  we  consider  that  St.  Francis  would  be 
"  consternated,"  if  be  could  read  some  of  his  orthedox 
biographers,  because  of  their  "traditional,  monkish, 
supernatural"  character;  but  we  do  agree  that  Ruskin 
has  grossly  overstated  the  artistic  value  of  Giotto's 
Assisi  frescoes ;  and  it  is  good  to  have  the  value  of 
Venetian  art  so  stronglv  insisted  on.  Neither  can  we 
agree  that  no  relief  perhaps  except  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  "has  succeeded  ....  in  being  quite  satis- 
factory as  a  work  of  art." 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  discuss  differences  of 
opinion  in  a  book  the  subject  of  which  is  so  immense; 
we  can  onlv  repeat  our  conviction  that  a  reader  who 
expects  to  find  a  general  hook  on  the  art.  literature  and 
history  of  all  the  Italian  States  during  their  most  impor- 
tant period  will  find  Mr.  Cotterill's  book  useful,  though 
he  will  be  well  advised  to  supplement  its  judgments  with 
other  and  more  detailed  works,  and  to  make  free  use 
of  the  historical  lists  and  tables  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  of  the  useful  Index.  A  Bibliography  is 
not  provided'. 

\  MONUMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Diwan  of  Ghailan  son  of  Urbah,  known  as  Dhu'r- 
Rummah.  Edited  by  C.  H.  H.  Macartney.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.      £5  5s.  net. 

TT  i1-  often  ;i  subject  of  comment  among  Continental 
scholars  how  much  and  how  excellent  work,  in  the 
editing   of   texts   and    in    literary    and    linguistic  re- 
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starch,  is  produced  in  this  country  by  persons  who  m;u 
be  described  as  amateurs,  which  abroad  would  be  un- 
dertaken only  by  University  professors,  or  by  their 
pupils  under  their  guidance.  Here  we  have  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  class  mentioned — a  splendid  volume  of 
monumental  size  and  completeness,  the  result  of  im- 
mense industry  and  erudition  and  of  years  of  laborious 
research,  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
production  in  the  same  line  of  German  scholarship.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Macartney,  describes  himself  as  "  sometime 
scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge";  he  modestly  abs- 
tains from  mentioning  the  degree  which  he  no  doubt 
achieved.  From  his  method  of  transcribing  Arabic 
names,  he  would  seem  to  have  studied  that  language  in 
Egypt.  But  wherever  he  acquired  his  learning,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  placed  Arabic  scholars, 
w  hether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  him  for  having  rilled  a  notable  gap  in 
the  literature  of  old  Arabia.  There  is  no  author  more 
frequently  cited  by  Arabic-speaking  scholars,  lexico- 
graphers, and  grammarians  than  Dhu-r-Rummah,  as 
may  be  seen  from  every  page  of  our  edition  ;  yet  until 
now  the  poet  has  been  known  only  by  a  few  selected  odes 
— the  first  poem  rhyming  in-hu,  and  those  contained  in 
the  '  Kitab-al-Aghani  ' — so  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  these  citations  could  not  be  verified,  nor  their 
context  ascertained.  We  now  have  before  us,  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  the  whole  body  of  odes  and  frag- 
ments, eighty-seven  in  number,  with  a  commentary  in 
Arabic,  and  notes  on  each  page  show  ing  where  each 
verse  is  quoted. 

Ghailan,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  'Adi  b.  'Abd-Manat, 
one  of  the  group  of  five  known  as  the  Ribab,  was  nick- 
named Dhu-r-Rummah ,  "  the  man  of  the  piece  of  worn- 
out  rope,"  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
from  a  line  of  verse,  to  be  found  on  page  155  of  the 
'  Diwan,'  in  w  hich  he  described  a  battered  and  useless 
old  tent-peg,  with  a  rotten  piece  of  rope  still  attached 
to  it.  He  was>  born  about  the  year  78  of  the  Hijrah, 
and  died,  after  a  short  life  of  some  forty  years,  in  1  r; 
(696-735  A.D.).  His  whole  existence  was  spent  prac- 
tically in  the  Wilderness  as  a  Beduin.  We  hear  of  his 
journeying  to  Isfahan,  and  towards  the  end  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  of  Bi'.al,  son  of  Abu  Burdah,  Qadi  and 
afterwards  Deputy-Governor  of  Basrah;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  abandoned  the  nomad  life.  He  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  last  master-poet  who  dealt 
with  the  themes  of  the  old  poetry,  and  with  him  closes 
the  great  order  which  is  commonly  said  to  commence 
with  Imra'  al-Qais,  Prince  of  Kindah,  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Hijrah;  this  assumption,  however,  is 
now  known  to  be  incorrect.  Imra'  al-Qais  was  by  no 
means  the  earliest  poet  of  the  Desert.  We  have  sur- 
viving verse  older  than  his  by  perhaps  two  generations, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  authors  were 
the  inventors  of  a  new  art. 

There  is>  one  characteristic  in  literature  in  w  hich  tin- 
East  is  strongly  differentiated  from  the  West  :  it  does 
not  seem  to  care  how  often  it  says  the  same  or  almost 
the  same  thing.  Monotony  is  no  fault  to  it;  that  a 
theme  is  threadbare  is  no  reason  for  not  dwelling  upon 
it  again.  Old  Arabian  poetry  has  its  strictly  limited 
field  of  subjects  and  ideas,  and  long  ago  prescribed  the 
order  in  which  the  divisions  of  an  ode  should  move,  and 
the  matters  of  which  they  should  treat.  This  is  Dhu- 
r-Rummah's  stock-in-trade.  He  was  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors1,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  tribal 
r&tvis  or  rhapsodes;  and  his  business  was  to  adapt  this 
material  to  his  own  use,  if  possible  to  improve  upon  it, 
but  always  to  keep  w  ithin  the  lines  of  poetic  conven- 
tion which  had  been  settled  for  him  by  immemorial 
antiquity.     \ot  only  did  he  know  well  the  poets  who 


had  preceded  him;  he  had  in  addition  an  immense  com- 
mand of  the  special  language  of  poetry,  an  idiom 
built  up  through  generations  of  poets  from  the  vari- 
ous' dialects  of  Northern  and  Central  Arabia,  and  thus 
possessing  a  most  copious  vocabulary  and  an  incom- 
parable wealth  of  synonyms.  It  is  this  in  particular 
which  causes  Dhu-r-Rummah  to  be  so  often  cited  in  the 
Lexicons. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Western  taste  to  appreciate  the? 
old  Nomadic  poetry  of  Arabia.  Dr.  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
in  his  '  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs  '  (1907),  expresses 
what  is  perhaps  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  when  he 
says  that  this  poetry  "  moves  in  a  world  apart,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  all  its  splendid  qualities, 
will  never  become  popular  in  ours.  .  .  To  repro- 
duce a  typical  Arabic  ode,  in  a  shape  at  once  intelligible 
and  attractive  to  English  readers,  is  probably  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  translator.  Even  in  those  passages 
which  seem  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  we  are  baffled 
again  and  again  by  the  intensely  national  stamp  of  the 
ideas1,  the  strange  local  character  of  the  imagery,  and 
the  obstinately  idiomatic  style."  Yet  some  have  found 
solace  and  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  this  product  of  the 
Wilderness.  Friedrich  Riickert's  German  translation 
of  the  '  Hamasah  '  of  Abu  Tammam  (1846)  is  a  work 
w  hich  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  many  ;  his  imitator 
in  English  C.  J.  Lyall,  found  appreciation  several 
years  ago  for  his  little  vo'ume  of  1  Translations 
(1885);  and  Dr.  Nicholson  himself,  in  his  '  History,' 
has  given  us  a  number  of  choice  renderings  from  the 
old  poets.  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt's  version  of  the  '  Seven 
Mu'allakat  '  (190.1),  has  perhaps  not  met  with  the  re- 
cognition which  it  deserved ;  yet  (like  Riickert's  '  Ha- 
masah  ')  it  w  as  the  work  of  a  poet  whose  original  com- 
positions had  already  won  for  him  a  high  place  among 
the  singers  of  the  last  century.  So  far  as  is  know  n  to 
us,  very  little  of  Dhu-r-Rummah  has  been  translated; 
the  first  ode,  a  long  piece  of  131  couplets,  has  been  ren- 
dered into  German  by  R.  Smend  (Bonn,  1K74);  and  an 
English  translation  of  a  passage  of  the  same,  describ- 
ing ostriches,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  contributed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyall  to  the  Journal  of  tHe  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  19 12.  The  '  Diwan  '  now  published,  offers 
the  opportunity,  which  we  hope  may  be  taken  advant- 
age of  by  other  interpreters,  of  making  a  spicilegiuni 
of  the  many  vivid  pictures  of  nomad  life  and  desert 
scenery  which  it  contains. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Essays  on  Art.       By  A.   Clutton-Brock.  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

IN  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Clutton-Brock 
asks,  "  How  arc  we  to  improve  the  art  of  our  own 
lime?  After  years  of  criticism  I  am  more  interested 
in  this  question  than  in  any  other  that  concerns  the 
aits."  He  believes  that  art,  like  other  human  activi- 
ties, is  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  and  that  the  quality 
of  art  in  any  age  depends  chiefly  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  it.  And  he  writes  with  a  refreshing 
absence  of  superiority,  as  one  of  the  public  with  a  na- 
tural and  human  interest  in  art  :  — 

"  We  cannot  make  artists  directly;  no  Government 
office  can  determine  their  training;  still  less  can  any 
critic  tell  them  how  to  practise  their  art.  But  we  can 
all  aim  at  a  state  of  society  in  which  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  do  their  best  and  at  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  ourselves  should  learn  to  know  good  from 
bad  and  to  prefer  the  good." 

This  is  admirable.  The  writer  urges  that  such  a 
state  of  mind  and  society  can  only  be  brought  about, 
if  we  begin  to  train  our  taste  in  objects  of  use  before 
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setting  up  as  connoisseurs  of  the  "  fine  arts."  His  in- 
sistence  on  good  workmanship  and  sound  construction 
in  the  things  we  see  and  handle  every  day  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  gospel  of  William  Morris,  and  it  was 
never  more  needed  than  it  is  now.  But  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock  goes  deeper  into  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
arts.  In  the  tragic  illumination  afforded  by  the  war 
he  perceives  that  the  Germans  were  only  carrying  to 
absurd  and  dreadful  lengths  an  error  that  affected  the 
whole  Western  world — the  worship  of  wilfulness,  "will 
to  live,"  "  will  to  power,"  and  so  on.  "  Wilfulness  " 
sees  all  men  and  all  things  as  passive  material  to  be 
moulded  for  our  own  ends.  The  essayist  sees  us  as 
children  that  have  not  learnt  to  read,  let  loose  in  a 
library,  the  library  of  the  Universe,  restless  and  fidget- 
ing, desiring  incessant  activity,  but  lacking  wisdom. 

And  he  searches  for  a  clearer  vision,  for  a  wisdom 
something  like  the  Soph  rosy  ne  of  the  Greeks,  "  the 
thought  that  saves  "  rather  than  "  the  thought  that 
kills."  He  pours  irony  and  ridicule  on  the  idea  of  art 
as  a  luxury;  on  the  craze  for  cheap  machine-made  re- 
productions of  expensive  ornaments;  on  professors  ol 
art  who  live  in  hideous  drawing-rooms;  on  the  exalting 
of  processes  above  persons;  and  on  the  professionalism 
oi  artists,  in  whom  an  arrogant  skill  and  accomplish- 
ment take  the  place  of  genuine  expression.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  essays  is  a  '  Defence  of  Criticism,'  occa- 
sioned by  an  outburst  of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson  lament- 
ing that  art  criticism  could  not  be  made  penal  for  ten 
years,  so  that  people  might  think  for  themselves.  The 
case  for  criticism  is  so  convincingly  put,  and  its  value 
so  temperately  shown  to  be  not  in  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced, but  in  the  thought  provoked  in  arriving  at 
them,  that  one  feels  this  is  not  the  sort  of  critic  whom 
Sir  Thomas  had  in  mind.  The  whole  essay  is  as  much 
an  indictment  of  normal,  as  it  is  a  defence  of  ideal, 
criticism.  The  need  for  the  artist  to  emerge  from  the 
specialization  of  the  studio  into  the  full  tide  of  life,  and 
the  demand  that  he  should  be  "  used  "  by  the  com- 
munity to  create  its  surroundings,  and  not  merely  to 
rearrange  for  picture  design  any  environment  that  hap- 
pens to  exist — fhese  themes  have  been  developed  also 
by  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  in  his  '  Caliph's  Design.'  We 
hope  this  is  significant  of  a  widespread  feeling.  But 
in  manner  of  presentment  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  brilliant  vitriolic  phrases  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
the  suave,  deliberate  style  of  these  essays.  Indeed,  a 
certain  preciousness  in  diction,  and  a  mannerism  of  re- 
petition suggest  the  lay  sermon,  and  an  aspiration  that 
looks  wistfully  rather  than  hopefully  on  the  active 
world  of  to-day. 

But,  although  Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  arguments  ad- 
vance gently,  they  have  a  cumulative  effect  as  of  suc- 
ceeding waves,  and  are  often  convincing  as  well  as 
persuasive.  He  would  be  a  dull  reader  that  would  not 
be  provoked  to  thought  by  the  challenge  in  nearly  every 
essay;  and  thought  so  provoked  must  help  to  under- 
mine the  cause  of  stupidity,  "  that  common  enemy  of 
art  and  of  criticism." 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

TWO  books  among  our  package  of  Christmas  pub- 
lications for  children  arc  animal  books,  and  we 
wish  there  were  more,  for  a  knowledge  of  animals 
should  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  every  child's 
upbringing.  If  the  little  lords  of  creation  are  to  fulfil 
their  duties,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  under- 
stand those  subject  to  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Personal  association  is  the  best  method  of  teaching, 
and  next  to  that,  good  books.  '  Zoo  Days,'  by  Mar- 
garet \Y.  Tarrant  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  describes  the 
doings  of  a  party  ol  children  w  ith  an  amiable  uncle  who 
acts  the  pari  of  conductor.  Many  things  to  be  looked 
out   lor  are  indicated,   and   the  book   will   increase  a 

child's  pleasure  in  the  always  popular  visit.  '  Bunny- 
borough,'  by  Cecil  Aldin  (Milford),  has  less  natural 
history  and  mote  ol  the  lairv  story,  being  something1  in 
the  Brer  Rabbit  Style.  It  has  full-page  coloured  illus- 
trations on  buff  paper,  which  will  be  a  great  attraction. 

The  S.P.C.K.  are  publishing  a  series  of  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  at  is.  fid.  net.,  ol  convenient  size  and  well 
illustrated,  certainly  the  best  thing  of  the  sort  that  has 


come  out  for  a  long  time.  Each  story  forms  a  book 
itself,  some  30  pages  long. 

The  '  Wonder  Book  '  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net.)  is  a 
popular  annual,  and  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  collection 
of  stories  of  all  kinds,  from  the  fairies  to  the  War,  and 
contains  something  for  all  ages  from  four  to  ten. 
'  Josephine's  Birthday  '  (Blackie,  5s-  net.)  is  intended 
to  be  valued  chiefly  for  its  pictures,  but  '  Little  Miss 
Moth  '  (Partridge,  4s.  net.)  is  more  ambitious,  and  is 
a  pretty  story  of  the  doings  of  three  little  sisters,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity.  It  will  please  the  public  under 
twelve  years  old. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  English  Elementary  School.     By  A.  W.  Newton. 
Longmans.    6s.  net. 

EDUCATION  is  a  dreary  and  repellant  subject  to 
the  average  layman.  If  he  thinks  at  all  about  his 
own  education,  he  generally  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  teaching  he  received  at  school  was  both  bad 
and  dull.  If  he  interests  himself  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  his  feeling  is  that,  though  school  textbooks 
have  improved  immensely,  the  education  they  are  re- 
ceiving seems  to  have  a  very  remote  bearing  on  their 
future  careers.  If  education  in  itself  is  a  dull  subject, 
the  dreariest  side  of  it  seems  to  be  elementary  educa- 
tion. Few  can  view  those  monstrous  "  three-decker  " 
elementary  schools  without  an  involuntary  shudder,  or 
feel  unmoved  to  pity  when,  as  they  pass,  they  hear  the 
monotonous  chant  which  tells  that  some  poor  mites  in 
listless  chorus  are  memorising  the  multiplication  table. 
Vet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few  questions  are  at  pre- 
sent of  greater  social  importance  than  that  of  ele- 
mentary education,  an  importance  which  will  be  in- 
creased when  the  Education  Act  of  19 18  is  in  full  work- 
ing. Therefore  this  present  volume  appears  at  an 
appropriate  time,  and  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 
have  not  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  elementary 
schools.  The  more  the  general  public,  as  contrasted 
with  the  professional  teacher  or  inspector,  interests  it- 
self in  education,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  secure 
sound  methods  and  freedom  from  stereotyped  ideas. 

The  book,  which  deals  only  with  elementary  educa- 
tion in  England,  is  admirably  clear  and  concise,  and 
gives  sufficient  of  the  past  to  explain  present  conditions 
and  anomalies.  It  is  surprising  how  many  questions 
are  still  determined  by  custom  rather  than  principle. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  proper  length  of  the  school 
day?  At  present,  as  is  shown,  we  are  just  following 
the  rule  of  thumb  practice  established  by  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  same  way, 
there  are  no  data  to  enable  us  to  say  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  whether  a  child  requires  formal 
schooling  at  the  age  of  five,  or  six,  or  seven.  Here 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  minimum  age  at  which 
school  attendance  should  become  compulsory,  it  is 
really  custom  which  guides  us.  And  again,  children 
begin  to  learn  reading  about  the  age  of  live,  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  whether  the  teaching  of  reading  might 
not  profitably  be  deferred  till  later. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  attempts  to  use 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  propagandism,  including  thai 
arid  and  barren  "  moral  instruction  "  beloved  by  cer- 
tain rationalists.  At  one  time  there  was  a  strong 
movement  in  favour  of  direct  instruction  in  hygiene. 
This  frequently  led  to  occasions  when  school  practice 
was  in  violent  contradiction  with  school  precept.  We 
ourselves,  after  listening  to  a  lesson  on  cleanliness 
have  gone  round  a  school  and  discovered  that  cleanli- 
ness received  practical  encouragement  by  the  provision 
of  one  very  dirty  towel  with  no  soap,  while  all  the 
pupils  were  allowed  to  drink  indiscriminately  out  of  one 
drinking  cup,  and  that  at  a  time  when  sore  throats  were 
prevalent.  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
w  riter's  remarks  about  the  difficulty  in  schools-of  treat- 
ing economic  conditions.  We  have  seen  simple  lessons 
on  political  economy  given  to  seventh  standard  boys 
which  were  eminently  successful  and  avoided  any  con- 
troversial standpoints.  We  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  treatment  of  the  difficulties  of  teachers  in  slum 
areas,  where  almost  inevitably  some  of  the  teaching  is 
an  indirect  criticism  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the 
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pupils'  parents.  W'e  also  do  not  feel  that  the  writer 
has  quite  appreciated  the  value  of  Nature  Study,  especi- 
ally in  town  schools,  or  the  excellent  work  done  by  such 
bodies  as  the  School  Nature  Study  Union.  But  per- 
haps we  ourselves  would  be  thought  guilty  of  the  pro- 
pagandism  he  has  condemned. 

The  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  careful  and  well  con- 
structed piece  of  work;  it  is  lull  of  detail,  yet  not  over- 
loaded; it  presents  definite  views  of  its  own  and  at  the 
same  time  sets  out  the  other  side  of  the  case  w  ith  ad- 
mirable fairness.  We  commend  it  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  progress  and  purpose  of  elementary 
education  in  England. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  SECOND  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. — Mozart  and 
Malipiero  did  not  mingle  very  harmoniously  in  the  same  bouquet 
at  this  concert.  The  contrast  was  too  startling  ;  the  old-fashioned 
perfume  of  the  "  Parisian  "  symphony  seemed  utterly  transformed 
by  close  proximity  to  the  new  Italian  concoction  with  its  faint 
exotic  odour  and  garish  colouring.  However,  the  latter  came 
first,  and  then  only  the  "interval"  to  separate  the  two;  making 
us  feel  that  what  Malipiero  calls  "  Le  Pause  del  Silenzio  "  (which 
frequently  signify  silence  broken  by  noise)  had  interfered  sadly 
with  our  capacity  for  enjoying  the  exquisite  programme  of  the 
Mozart.  It  might  have  been  otherwise,  had  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Toye,  proved  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  out  with 
identical  power  and  conviction  all  that  Malipiero  and  Mozart  have 
to  say,  each  in  his  own  very  different  way.  But  what  we  missed 
in  the  interpretation  must  have  tended  to  increase  our  lack  of 
accurate  apprehension  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  much  delicate 
and  careful  playing  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
which  is  really  splendid  enough  to  deserve  fewer  than  four  or 
five  conductors  for  a  series  of  seven  concerts.  The  mis-handling 
of  Mozart  did  not,  however,  end  with  the  symphony.  The  singer, 
Mr.  Murray  Davey,  had  done  well  enough  in  the  serenade  from 
Berlioz's  'Faust  '  to  warrant  expectation  of  at  least  as  much 
sardonic  humour,  if  nothing  more,  in  Leporello's  air  '  Madamina,' 
from  '  Don  Giovanni.'  But  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  words 
appeared  altogether  to  have  escaped  him.  Had  poor  Donna 
Elvira  been  listening  to  this  lugubrious  chant,  she  must  have 
wondered  more  than  ever  at  the  calculated  heartlessness  of  the 
"  perfidious  Don."  Surely  every  experienced  basso  cantante  ought 
to  know  that  Leporello  is  slyly  chaffing  the  lady  all  through  this 
wonderful  scene. 

'  PIERROT  OF  THE  MINUTE'  AT  COVENT  GARDEN.— 
Familiar  as  Professor  Bantock's  music  now  is,  it  would  have 
been  a  thousand  pities  if  its  piquant  charm  had  been  restricted 
entirely  to  the  calm  atmosphere  of  the  concert-room.  The  art  of 
writing  good  ballet  music  is  not  demonstrated  by  the  British 
composer  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  such  an  example  as  '  Pierrot  of  the  Minute1  is 
ever  actually  wedded  to  a  stage  setting  or  not.  There  is  not 
much  of  it,  truly.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  action — unexciting 
enough  until  poor  Pierrot  receives  his  death-wound — and  the 
whole  thing  is  over.  But  it  is  pretty,  even  if  it  is  fantastic  and 
absurd,  and  the  dance  rhythms  are  delicious,  especially  in  the 
pas  de  fascination  which  Miss  Phyllis  Bedells  executes  so  grace- 
fully with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Alexandre  Gavrilov.  So  much  for  the 
two  principal  features  of  the  setting.  The  third,  or  scenic,  has 
not,  one  feels,  received  all  the  thought  and  care  at  Covent  Garden 
that  might  repay  the  management.  Yet  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  Before  arriving  at  '  Pierrot  '  we  listened 
to  an  unusually  excellent  performance  of  '  I.a  Boheme.'  The 
ensemble  was  quite  admirable,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
a  better  cast  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  by  the  Beechani 
Company.  Miss  Miriam  Licette  as  Mimi  and  Mr.  Webster 
Millar  as  Rudolph  especially  distinguished  themselves,  their  sing- 
ing and  acting  l>eing  consistently  good. 

At  Oueen's  Hall  Sir  Henry  Wood's  orchestra  finds  useful  occu- 
pation, not  only  in  popular  Saturday  programmes  like  that  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Robert  Newman  last  week  and  the  regular  concerts 
every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  but  by  assisting  at  the 
occasional  displays  of  talent  given  by  individual  artists.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  performance  of  three  pianoforte 
concertos  at  one  sitting  by  Miss  Isabel  Gray,  an  executant  of 
undoubted  capacity,  at  times  brilliant  and  always  interesting. 
Another  was  a  '  recital  of  arias  and  songs  '  given  under  similar 
conditions  by  the  well-known  contralto.  Miss  Phyllis  Lett.  In 
another  genre  of  recital,  that  of  the  "duet  sonata,"  admirable 
work  was  accomplished  by  Miss  Hilda  Saxe  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Harrison. 

THE  MONTHLIES 

THE  NINETEENTH  is  this  month  a  very  good  example  of 
what  a  magazine  should  be,  dealing  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
tOf)kl  political,  social,  military,  literary,  sporting,  religious,  and 
s<  ientific  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  in  as  plain  a  way  as  the  sub- 
jo  t  allow*  him  of  the  Einstein  theory  and  its  bearings  on  the 
fhsory  of  gravity,  and  indicates  that  neither  of  them  throw  any 
light  on  the  reason  for  the  mutual  attraction  of  heavy  bodies. 
M<s,rs.  Giles  ;md  Bliss  give  good  accounts  of  the  late  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  and  of  Djemal  Pasha.  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  writes 
of  national  characteristics  and  sport  with  his  well-known  mastery 


of  the  subject  ;  his  paper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
number.  Messrs.  Paul!  and  Housman  have  a  graceful  fantasy  in 
the  form  of  a  Christmas  Mystery  Play  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
old  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  tin  sound  of  the  angel's  song. 
Prof.  Cippico  retells  the  story  of  Leonardo,  one  of  tin-  most  ;imaz- 
ing  geniuses  that  Italy  o>  the  Renaissance  produc  ed  ;  while  Mr. 
Green  revives  for  us  the  associations  of  our  literature  with  Surrey 
from  Cobbett  to  Mr.  Belloc,  especially  mentioning  the  work  of 
Meredith.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  praise  of  Mr.  George  Bourne, 
the  author  of  '  The  Bettesworth  Book  1  and  the  like.  Mr.  Sparrow 
concludes  his  defence  of  the  Fifth  Army  and  Major  Bashford 
tells  of  the  opportunities  won  for  us  by  Gen.  Allenby.  Altogether 
an  exceptionally  good  all-round  number. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  opens  with  a  poem  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  reflective  manner.  Judge 
Parry  gives  us  an  admirable  little  paper  on  '  The  Humour  of 
George  Eliot'  — we  suppose  Mrs.  Poyser  was  an  invention  and 
not  a  memory,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the  author  managed 
to  eliminate  all  traces  of  humour  from  her  later  books.  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  supplies  a  needed  corrective  to  a  good  deal  of 
the  ignorant  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  Samuel  Butler, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognising  his  essential  genius.  Three 
sonnets  from  Heredia  are  well  translated  by  Eugene  Mason,  but 
we  wonder  how  many  English  readers  in  these  Greekless  days 
will  understand  "  Women  of  Byblos,  in  slow  theories,  Lament  and 

wail  "    Mr.  Hurd  deals  faithfully  with    'The  Confessions 

of  the  Admirals,'  and  allots  the  responsibility  for  the  weaknesses 
they  own  to.  Sir  Sidney  Low  is  quite  good  on  current  topics — Sir 
Percy  Scott  and  Russia.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  praise  of  Maria 
Botchkareva's  remarkable  account  of  her  life.  By  the  way,  is 
not  "  We  and  our  Allies  "  a  Latinism  inadmissible  in  English — 
one  remembers  '  Ego  et  rex  meus  '?  The  rest  of  the  number  deals 
with  politics,  home  and  foreign,  economics,  religion,  Ireland  and 
women — the  latter  an  excellent  paper  by  Lady  Bell. 

BLACKWOOD'S  begins  a  new  story  by  Allen  Graham  which 
promises  well  and  leaves  us  guessing.  Contact  continues  his 
'  Eastern  Nights — and  Flights,'  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  read.  Mr.  Alfred  Noves  contributes  a  Kiplingesque 
poem  characteristic  of — Mr.  Alfred  Noves.  Major  Watson  gives 
us  some  more  of  the  history  of  his  '  Company  of  Tanks,'  and 
Mr.  Gates  describes  some  aspects  of  the  adventures  of  the  Russian 
Relief  Force.  '  Musings  without  Method  '  afford  us  the  cus- 
tomary thrills  over  our  misfortunes  under  our  present  riders  and 
over  the  denunciations  of  their  policy.  '  In  Ireland  to-dav  ' 
gives  a  not  over-charged  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Loyalist  in  the 
South.    Mr.  Montague's  short  storv  is  amusing. 

CORNHILL  has  nothing  of  outstanding  interest.  Sir  Henry 
Lucy's  reminiscences  are  a  familiar  dish.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
dogs  are  familiar  to  readers  of  his  life  and  not  likelv  to  make 
fresh  converts  to  his  cult.  We  are  mildly  interested  in  learning 
where  Isaak  Walton  died  in  the  Close  at  Winchester.  The  short 
stories  are  not  good  enough  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of  a 
magazine  on  their  shoulders,  and  Mr.  Copplestone's  praise  of  the 
Marines,  well-written  as  it  is,  has  the  same  disability. 

THE  OXFORD  OUTLOOK  has  a  very  striking  anthology  of 
Oxford  verse  by  undergraduates — not  representing  any  particular 
school  or  trend  of  thought,  but  indicating  both  taste  and  poetic 
ability.  The  prose  contents  of  the  magazine  include  a  note  by  a 
female  undergraduate  on  the  question  of  granting  degrees  to 
women. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  REVIEW  is  a  very  good  number  this 
month.  Its  poetry  in  both  French  and  English  is  quite  above 
the  average.  Mr  de  la  Mure  contributes  a  "  Lullaby,"  and  Mr. 
Gibson  three  sets  of  "  In  Khaki."  For  serious  papers  we  have 
Dean  Inge  on  "  Moral  and  Economic  Conditions  in  England" — a 
thoughtful  and  well-written  study,  Mr.  Arundel  Esdaile  on  the 
French  reviews  and  journals  which  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land since  the  seventeenth  century — a  very  sound  and  valuable 
piece  of  work.  M.  Davray  writes  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
expansion  of  France,  M.  Flammarion  on  "  Les  Sciences  Psy- 
chiques  "  (a  very  interesting  paper)  and  M.  Mauclair  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Art  in  "  L'abandon  de  l'lde'e  en  Peinture."  The  review 
is  well  got  up  and  full  of  interest. 


THE 

BEST  WAY 

TO  INVEST  YOUR  DIVIDENDS 

Take  up  an  Endowment  Assurance  Policy  and  so  make 
your  interest  money  accumulate  for  future  use.  and  in  the 
interim  enjov  all  the  benefits  of  life  assurance.  Send  a 
postcard  to-day  for  particulars  i  f  this  sound  and  attractive 
method  of  investment   and  insurance 


Address  :    Life  Department. 


32.    Mooregate  Street,    London,  E.C  2. 
ASSETS    EXCEED  £17,000,000 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  REVIEW  is  largely  taken  up  by 
a  very  interesting  discussion  on  Hamlet — the  Ghost  and  The  Play 
Scene.  There  arc,  as  usual,  some  very  interesting  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  Miscellaneous  Notes,  and  the  Reviews  are  first  rate. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE  of  Montreal  has  two  papers 
of  the  most  illuminating  kind  to  the  student  of  Canadian  thought 
—  'The  Last  Days'  by  a  Staff  Officer,  and  'Criticism  and 
Morality,'  by  H.  L.  Stewart.  The  difference  in  standpoint  from 
our  own  is  marked — they  are  not  only  an  ocean  but  an  age  apart. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  has  interesting  articles  by  Mr.  Frank 
Swinnerton  on  '  The  Art  of  the  Novel  '  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wolmark 
on  'The  New  World  in  Art.!  There  are  a  number  of  other 
useful  and  valuable  articles  by  Lord  Dunraven,  Dal  Young,  V.  G. 
Lewi-.,  etc.,  with  one  act  of  a  play  by  Dion  Calthrop. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Army  and  Religion.     Macmillan.    6s.  net. 
A  Race  for  a  Wife  (Nat  Gould).    John  Long.     7s.  net. 
Amaranth  and  Gold  (L.  A.  Hurst  Shorter).     Humphreys.    5s.  net. 
Anonymous  Poet  of  Poland,  The  (Zygmunt  Krasinski).  Cam. 

University  Press.    12s.  6d.  net. 
An  Unsocial  Socialist  (Bernard  Shaw).    Constable.    2s.  net. 
Aristophanes,  The  Clouds  (trans,  by  B.  B.  Rogers).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

All  Sorts  (1.  A.  R.  Wylie).    Mills  and  Boon.    6s.  net. 
Awakening  of  Asia,  the  (H.   M.    Hyndman).       Boni  and  Live- 
right.  $2.00. 

Ajax  of  Sophocles,  The  (trans    by  R.  C.  Trevelyan).    Allen  and 

Unwin.    2s.  net. 
Allegra  (L.  Allen  Harker).     Murray.    7s.  net. 

Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  The  (trans,  by  R.  K.  Davis).  Black- 
well.    4s.  6d. 

Art  and  Letters,  Autumn,  1919  (ed.  by  F.  Rutter  and  C.  Setwell) 
2  s.  6d. 

An    Honest    Thief   (Dostoevsky,     trans,    by    Constance  Garnett). 
Heinemann.  6s. 

Automatic  Pistol,  The  (J.   B.   L.  Noel).     Foster  Groom  and  ("o. 
3s.  net. 

Arkansaw  Bear,  The  (A.  B.  Paine).     Harrap.    6s.  net. 
Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman,  The  (Florence  Warden).  Jarrold. 

Is.  i/U. 

Arcades  Ambo  (Lily  Dougall).    Blackwell.    3s.  6d.  net.  ' 
Applied  Botany  (('..  S.  M.  Ellis).     Hrdder  and  Stoughton.     4s.  6d. 
net. 

At  Cambridge  (B.  W.  Henderson).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net 
Abrah  am  Lincoln  (Francis  Grierson).     }ohn   Lane.        5s.  net. 
Assisi  (Sir  W.   B.   Richmond).    Macmillan.    42s.  net. 
Addresses  in  America  (John  Galsworthy).     Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
Among  Italian  Peasants  (Tony  Cyriax).    Collins.    12s.  6d.  net. 
All  and  Sundry  (E.  T.  Raymond).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Beach  of   Dreams,    The  (H.   de  Vere  Stacpoole).  Hutchinson, 
6s.  net. 

Boche  and  Bolshevik  (Hereward  T.  Price).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
6s.  9d.  net. 

Bull,  and  other  War  Verses  (Sutherland  MacCall).  Constable. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Bolingbroke  and  Walpole  (Rt.   Hon.  J.   M.   Robertson).  Fisher 

Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Bolshevism  (John  Spargo).    John  Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Benedictine  Monachism  (Cuthbert  Butler).    Longmans.    18s.  net. 
Britain  and  Greater  Britain  in  the  19th  Century  (A.  E.  Hughes). 

Cambridge  University  Press.  5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Victor  Hugo's 
Works  Edition  de  Luxe.,  10  vols.,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Macke- 
ray's  Works,  illus.,  Harry  Furniss,  20  vols.,  £T5  5s.  ;  George 
Eliot's  Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £.'4  10s.  ;  George  Barrow's 
Works,  6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £,"3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by 
Aubrey  Beards|e\ ,  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works, 
hand-made  paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  .£25;  Studio 
Magazine,  75  vols.,  in  parts,  £,"17  17s.  ;  Balzac's  Droll  Stories, 
illus.,  lis.;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905.  £72  2s.  ; 
Memoirs  of  Harrirtte  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  vou  want  a 
book,  and  have  Failed  lo  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edward 
Baker's  Greai  Bookshop,  U-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birming- 
ham. 


T)  OURNEMOUTH.    REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
P)     been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
i. mil  sali  )  ipf  the  principal  available  houses  and  suppl)  lists 
free.    Early   application   is   advisable.    Offices;   Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

ST.  DLNSTAN'S  HOME  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (in 
lid  oH.    Loan  Exhibition  of  ENGLISH  PICTURES  of  1Mb 
CENTURY.     Reynolds,    Gainsborough,    Romney,  Hoppner, 
Raebum,  Turner,   Hogarth,  etc.,  at  Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  & 
SONS'  GALLERIES,  43,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Admission  2s.  8d,     Open  10  |n  5.     Saturdays,  10  to  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  "disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams:   "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 

 MUSIC.  

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist       ...       -       CECIL  SHERWOOD. 

Solo  'Cello   SUGGIA. 

NEW  OUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -       -       -       SIR  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

OUEEN'S  HALL. 

LAMOND.  LAMOND. 
BEETHOVEN  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY,  at  3. 

LAMOND.  LAMOND. 

12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d. 
Usual  agents,  Chappell's  Box  Office,  Queen's  Hall,  and  of  the 
New  Oueen's  Hall  Orchestra,  320,  Regent  Street,  W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 

/EOLIAN  HALL. 
OSING.  ROSING. 
LAST  RECITAL  OF  PRESENT  SERIES. 
TO-DAY  at  3. 
POPULAR  PROGRAMME. 
At  the  Piano         -       -       MANLIO  DI  VEROLI. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  at  Hall  and  Agents'. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5564  Gerrard. 


R 


L 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
ONDON    SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
A  FAUST  EVENING. 
Faust  Overture        -----  Wagner. 
Le  Jardin  de  Marguerite      -       -       Roger  Ducasse. 
Aria  Dai  Campi  (Mefistofele)  -       -       -  Boito. 
Scena,  "  Invocation  to  Nature  "  (Faust)-  Berlioz. 
Faust  Symphony  (with  male  chorus)    -       -  Liszt. 
Vocalist       -       -       -       Mr.  JOHN  COATES. 
Conductor         -       -       Mr.  ALBERT  COATES. 
Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  Is.  3d. 
L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.     5564  Gerrard. 


OUEEN'S  HALL. 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  8.30. 
ORCHESTRAL    CONCERT.  MARGUERITE. 

NIELKA 
With  the  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor  -       -       -       ALBERT  COATES. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Is.  3d. 
L.  ('..  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.    5564  Ferrard. 


W 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
REAPPEARANCE  OF 
II.L1AM  MURDOCH. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 
Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  2s.  Id. 
1BBS  &  TILLETT,   19,  Hanover  Square.     4,156  Mayfair. 


P 


WIGMORE  HALL. 
ETER  GAWTHORNE. 

SECOND  SONG  RECITAL, 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 
Assisted  by        ...       -       Mr.  S.  LIDDLE. 
tickets,  12s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3. 
I  BBS  &  TILLE  T  T,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.    4136  Mayfair. 


H 


OLBORN   EMPIRE  (Adjoining  Holborn    Tube  Stations- 
Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  further  performances, 
Lewis  CasSOn  and  Bruce  Winston's  production  of 
TROJAN  WOMEN 
(•Translated  by  Gilbert    Murray,  LL.D.) 
will  be  presented   b\    Mr.   Charles  Gulliver  for 

FOUR  SPECIAL  MATINEES,  at  2.30. 
WED.,  DEC,  10  SAT.  DEC.  13. 

WED.  DEC.  17. 


I  gual  W.  End 


SA  T.  DEC.  20. 
Tel.  Holborn  5367  and  Libraries. 
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Acceptable 
Xmas  Gifts 

are  Robinson  &  Cleaver's  Handker- 
chiefs. They  arc  made  in  a  laifie 
variety  of  beautiful  designs,  for  Ladies 
as  well  as  Gentlemen.    Example  Gent's 

Handkerchiefs. 
No.    304.      Gent's    fine  mercerised 
handkerchiefs,    printed    white  spots, 
size  about  19  inches,  with  lj  inch  navy- 
hem.  Dozen  9/1  1 

No.  P.  59.  Gent';  fine  mercerised  mull 
printed  handkerchiefs,  assorted  in 
dozei,  size  about  1 84  inches. 

Per  dozen  13/6 

No.  597.  Gent's  fine  mercerised  mull 
handkerchiefs  printed  white,  blue, 
h  lio  arfd  tan  spots,  assorted  in  dozen, 
size  about  20  inches,  with  llinch  he'n. 

Per  dozen  10/3 

Xmas  Gift  List  ana1  Cuttings  sent  post  free. 


ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,  LTD., 

44c    DONEGALL    PLACE,  BELFAST. 


BOUNTY 
)FFICE, 

imited, 

0  REGENT  ST..  W 
AND 


Fir., 

Consequential  Lost  Following  Fire, 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation. 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Lombard  ST.,  E  C.  piate  GUss, 

LO  N  D  O  N .     Fidelity  Guarantee. 


ismranc*  a  fee  fed  on  the  most  fooourable  terms.    Thehmsinsss  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  SnreUry 


A  PEACE  RISK 

Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 
or 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 
WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARRi  IT? 


THE  LAST  CRUSADE 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL.     £1  5s.  net. 

This  ne  \  book,  by  the  author  of  "  Adventures  With  a 
Sketch  Book,"  containsa  large  number  of  beautiful  drawings 
of  Palestine,  reproduced  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white. 
It  is  most  handsomely  produced,  and  forms  an  admirable 
gift  book. 

THE  ROAD  TO  EN-DOR 

By  E.  H.  JONES,  Lt.  I.A.R  O.    8a.  6d.  net. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Hill,  Lt  RAF.  '1  his  book, 
besides  telling  an  extraordinary  story,  will  appeal  to  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  Spiritualism.  The  book  reads  like 
a  wild  romance,  but  is  authenticated  in  every  detail  by 
fellow-officers  and  official  documents 

THE  LIFE  of  THOMAS  COUTTS, 
Banker. 

By  E.  H.  COLERIDGE.    £2  2s.  net. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  Two  volumes. 
A  full-length  biography  of  a  most  inten  sting  character, 
which  also  throws  a  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the 
time. 

NEW  FICTION 


DRUlVIS  AFAR 

By  J.  M 


GIBBON. 
7s  net. 


The  END  "{  DREAM 

By  A.  M.   N.  JENKIN. 

7s  net. 


THE  HUSBAND  BUNKER  BEAN 

Bv  E.  H.  ANSTRU-  By  H.    L.  WILSON. 

THER  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Squire)  Author  of  "  Ma  Pettengill," 

7s.  net.  etc.  6s.  net. 


JOHN  LANE, 
The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W.  J, 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W.  1. 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 

of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 

and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued,  j 

Telephone:     MAYFAIR     6261     and  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON,  j 
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Macmillan's  List. 

NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

PERSIAN  TALES 

Written  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  Kermani 
and  Bakhtiari,  and  translated  by  D.  L.  R.  LOR1MER  and 
E.  O.  LORIM  ER.  With  16  Plates  in  Colour  and  Illus- 
trations in  Black  and  White  by  HILDA  ROBERTS. 
F'cap  4to.    20s.  net. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  PEACE 

By  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES,  C.B.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BLUE  GUIDES— LONDON  AND 
ITS  ENVIRONS 

Edited  by  FINDLAY  MUIRHEAD.  M.A.  30  Maps 
and  Plans.     Tenth  Thousand.     F'cap  8vo.     10s.  net. 


RUDYARD   KIPLING'S  WORKS 

Uniform  Edition.  21  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Pocket 
Edition,  22  vols.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  with  gilt 
edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net ;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net 
per  vol.  The  Service  Kipling,  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s   net  each. 


A  TREASURY  OF  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

From  the  Death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Restoration  (1616- 
1660).  Chosen  and  Edited  by  H.  J.  MASS  INGHAM. 
Pott  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Golden  Treasury  Series. 

The  Gentlewoman  : — "  A  delightful  little  volume  easy  to  hold  in  an  easy 
chair,  just  right  for  one's  pocket  both  in  size  and  price.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Massingham  has  chosen  and  edited  the  contents  of  this  Treasury  and 
done  it  excellently.'' 


SNOW-BIRDS 

Poems  by  SRI  ANANDA  ACHARYA,  Author  of  "The 
Book  of  the  Cave,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  SPIRIT  : 

God  and  His  Relation  to  Man  considered  from  the 
Standpoint   of  Philosophy,     Psychology,    and  Art. 

By  Various  Writers  Edited  by  Canon  BURNETT  H. 
STREETER.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


PAN-ISLAM 

By  G.  WYMAN  BURY  author  of  "The  Land  of  Uz" 
and  "  Arabia  Infelix."  With  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 


DEC.  No.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  2s.  6d.  Annual  Subscription  10s. 
post  free. 

MACMILLAN    &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON  W.C2. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  exceed  ...  £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL    £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    £34,500 

The  Company  transact!  the  following 
classes  of  business: 

LIFE  ACCIDENT  EMPLOYERS' 

FIRE  BURGLARY  LIABILITY 

AND  THIRD  PARTY 

Write  for   particulars   of  the   NEW    MONTHLY    PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

To  the  MANAGER,  I,  2  &  3,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C.  4. 


GEO.  ALLEN  &  UNWIN,  LTD. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Two  Men.  7s.  net. 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT,  Author  of  "  Owd  Bob." 

"One  of  ttio  most  notable  n  >vels  of  the  year." — Daily  Chronicle. 

•  "There  is  not  a  character  in  the  book  that  does  not  stand  out  J 
with  the  vividness  of  an  etching." — Truth. 

"Superb  .  .  .  iirill  ant  .  .  .  intensely  engrossing." 
— Sussex  Daily  News. 

Felicity.    A  First  Novel. 

By  KATHERINE  HARRINGTON.    6s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  very  charming  pleasant  piece  of  work,  and  as  a  first  novel  it 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  its  d  iss." — She/Jield  Telegraph.  ' 

Fetters.  7s.  net. 

By  C.  S.  GOLDINGHAM.  Author  of  "The  Altruists." 

"  A  moving  tale  well  told." — Scotsman. 

Somewhere  in  Christendom. 

By  EVELYN  SHARP.    6s.  6d.  net 


French  Fireside  Poetry.   3s.  6d,  net- 
Translated  with  Preface  by  M.  BETHAM-ED  WARDS- 

A  Little  Loot. 

By  E.  V.  KNOX  ("  Evoe  "  of  Punch).    3s.  6d.  net. 

"A  happy  volume  .  .  .  jolly  good  fun  from  cover  to  oover." 
— Scotsman . 

Images  of  War:  Poems. 

By  RICHARD  ALDINGTON.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Richard  Aldington  is  one  of  those  poets  such  as  Ernest 
Dowson,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  have  interpreted  perfectly  a 
certain  mood  or  range  of  moods,  and  to  whom  we  must  turn  for 
companionship  whenever  that  particular  mood  is  on  us.  .  .  . 
One  might  almost  say  that  he  is  the  only  genuine  modern  love- 
poet.  The  best  of  his  work  is  Literature  in  its  most  catholic 
sense." — Alec  Waugh  in  To-day, 

The  Paths  of  Glory. 

Edited  by  BERTRAM  LLOYD.  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  net. 
Poems  written  during  the  Great  War  by  Richard 
Aldington,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Alec  Waugh, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  etc. 

More  Translations  from  the  Chinese. 

By  ARTHUR  D.  WALEY.    4s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 

"  Exquisi  e." — Times.    "Admirable." — Observer. 
"Should  not  be  missed  by  anyone." — London  Mercury. 

Some  Winchester  Letters  of 

Lionel  Johnson.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"These  letters  are  radiant  with  love.  .  .  .  Scarcely  Meredith 
himself  has  written  more  wisely  on  laughter." — Times. 


The  Equipment  of  the  Workers. 

10s    6d  net. 

"Absorbingly  interesting." — Westminster  Gazette. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  social  studies  that  have  been  made 
since  Charles  Booth's  '  Life  and  Labour  in  London.'  " — 'Daily  Mail. 

Defective  Housing  and  the 
Growth  of  Children. 

By  J.  LAWSON  DICK,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S     3s.  6d.  net. 

"This  remarkable  iittle  book.  .  .  .  An  admirable  and  most 
interesting  monograph.  The  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all, 
both  medical  and  lay.  who  are  concerned  in  the  well-being  of  the 
rising  generation." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Village  Trade  Unions  in  Two 
Centuries. 

By  ERNEST  SEI.LEY.    4s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 

"  He  has  done  for  farm  labourers  it  last  what  the  Webbs  have 
done  for  the  industrial  worker."—  Irish  Independent. 

The  New  Outlook.  ls  net 

By  LORD  ROBERT  CEC  IL. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

By  VERNON  BARTLETT.    5s.  net  .  nd  3s.  Od.  net. 
Lively  and  caustic."  —  Times. 

A  masterpiece  of  corrosive  irony." — Irish  Independent. 
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Mr.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Descriptive  List  of  New  Books  Posted  on  request 


IRELAND-AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  ALLIES  ? 

By  R.  C.  ESCOUFLAIRE.  6s.  net. 

Times. — "This  interesting  and  valuable  book." 
Spectator. — "  This   very  able  and    well-informed  little 
book. " 

Morning  Post. — "  A  book  which  is  an  intellectual  treat 
to  read.' 


THE  GUARDS  CAME  THROUGH 

AND  OTHER  POEMS  by  SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
A  new  collection  of  songs  of  war  and  other  verses. 

2s.  Cd.  r:et. 

JOHN  MURRAY  III.,  1808-1892 

A  Brief  Memoir.  By  JOHN  MURRAY  IV.  With 
Illustrations.  3s.   6d  net. 


THE  NEW  NAVY 


AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Rear-Admiral  RONALD 
A.  HOPWOOD,  C.B.  Yerses  breathing  the  same 
•"  spirit  of  Drake,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Navy,"  as 
did  "The  Old  Way  "  and  "The  Secret  of  the  Ships." 

4s.  6d.  net. 


SIX  GHOST  STORIES 


By  SIR  T.  G.  JACKSON,  Bt.,  R.A.  Originally  written 

for  the  amusement  of  the  author's  home  circle,  these 

stories  are  the  parergon  or  by-play  of  a  distinguished 

writer  on  more  serious  subjects.  6s.  net. 

THE  TURKS  IN  EUROPE 

By  W.  E.  D.  ALLEN  With  a  Preface  in  Brig. -I  '.eneral 
H.  C.  SL'RTEES,  C.M.G.  A  study  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire from  the  conquest  of  S.E.  Europe  by  the  Turks  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  With  Maps.    ]0s.  6d.  net 

FROM  FRIEND  TO  FRIEND 

By  LADY  RITCHIE.  Edited  by  Miss  Emily  Ritchie. 
The  last  word  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray's  daughter, 
gathering  up  a  number  ef  sketches  cf  characteristic 
charm.  ■  6i-.net. 

FANNY  GOES  TO  WAR 

By  PAT  BEAUCHAMP.  The  breezy  adventures  of  a 
young  girl  in  the  First  Aid  Nursing  Yeomany  Corps  in 
France,  picturing  aspects  of  life  at  the  back  of  the  front 
hardly  yet  touched  upon.    6s.  net.  6s.  net. 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS 

By  EDWARD  CARUS  SELWYN,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  ;  some  time  Headmaster  of 
Liverpool  College  and  of  Uppingham  School.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  his  Elder  Son. 

9s.  net. 

MID-VICTORIAN  MEMORIES 

By  MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS.  With  a  Personal 
Sketch  by  MRS.  SARAH  GRAND.  In  this  volume 
Miss  Br-tham-Ed wards  gathers  together  her  reminiscences 
of  the  many  distinguished  people  she  has  known. 

10s.   6d.  net. 

POEMS  NEW  AND  OLD 

By  SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  A  complete  edition  of 
Poems  published  from  1897  to  the  present  day. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W.l. 


BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS. 

Terms  of  Issue  of  12-Year  Nou  s. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Small  Arms  Company  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham, 
on  8th  in  si. 

The  Chairman  said  :  At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
company  held  in  October  last,  1  outlined  at  some  length  the- 
policy  of  the  Board  as  to  the  future  development  of  the  com- 
pany's activities.  The  shareholders  unanimously  approved  Im- 
policy then  presented  to  them,  and  I  do  not  therefore  propose  to 
repeat  in  detail  what  1  then  said.  I  will  only  remind  you  that 
we  propose  principally  to  develop  on  a  much  larger  scale  ihe 
peace  branches  of  the  industries  upon  which  the  company  has 
been  working  for  so  many  years,  and  that  while  continuing  to 
be  in  a  position  to  produce  for  the  Government  a  quick  output 
of  military  rifles  and  Lewis  guns  if  required,  we  shall  principally 
be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sporting,  miniature  and  air 
rifles;  cycles,  motor-cycles,  and  engineer's  tools,  and  ihe 
Daimler  Company  will  continue  to  produce  both  private  motor- 
cars and  commercial  vehicles.  I  reminded  you  then  that  these 
departments  had  now  really  become  large  businesses  in  them- 
selves, and  so  far  as  the  gun,  cycles  and  tools  industries  were 
concerned,  we  propose  to  form  them  into  separate  subsidiary 
companies,  the  Daimler  Company  being,  of  course,  already  in 
that  position.  I  also  informed  you  that  we  had  not  only  pur- 
chased the  business  of  Messrs.  Burton  Griffiths  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
but  that  since  our  last  financial  year  we  had  obtained  about  a  99 
per  cent,  interest  in  the  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  William 
Jessop  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  Sheffield  steel  makers, 
together  with  their  interests  in  other  subsidiary  companies.  This 
latter  transaction  was  principally  on  a  cash  basis.  There  are- 
several  directions  in  which  the  money  might  be  raised  :  — 

First — An  increase  and  issue  of  Ordinary  share  capital  at  a 
premium  to  existing  shareholders.  This,  your  directors  came  to 
the  conclusion,  was  not  desirable  at  the  present  time. 

Secondly — An  additional  issue  of  Preference  shares  inferior  to 
the  existing  Preference  shares  of  the  company.  This  seems  to 
be  the  method  adopted  by  many  companies  who  are  issuing  new- 
capital  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
permanent  form  of  finance,  but  it  appeared  to  your  directors 
that  the  rates  obtaining  now  for  this  class  of  capital  are  so 
high  that  it  is  undesirable  to  saddle  the  company  permanently 
with  Capita]  raised  at  the  present  high  rates  of  interest. 

Thirdly — A  proposition  was  placed  before  your  Board  for  the 
raising  of  the  required  sum  by  short  term  notes.  On  consider- 
ation this  latter  method  appeared  to  your  directors  as  having 
many  advantages,  but  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  we  felt  it 
desirable  that  we  should  be  fortified  by  the  best  possible  advice 
before  finally  deciding  on  the  issue  of  this  class  of  security,  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  advice  we  have  received, 
including  that  given  us  by  our  bankers,  confirmed  us  in  our 
decision  to  recommend  to  you  the  acceptance  of  this  offer.  We 
strongly  recommend  its  acceptance. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  beg  to  move  resolution  No.  2,  which  1 
do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  about.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  directors'  power  to  borrow  conferred  by  article 
54  of  the  articles  of  .association  of  the  company  be  extended  so 
that  the  amount  at  any  one  time  owing  in  respect  of  moneys 
so  borrowed  or  raised  shall  not  without  the  sanction  of  a 
general  meeting  exceed  the  sum  of  ,£5,000,000,  and  that  the 
directors  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  issue  forthwith 
a  series  of  twelve-year  notes  for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
£"2,500,000,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate-  of  6i  per  cent,  per 
annum.  " 

Mr.  Manville  :  I  beg  to  second  that. 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  and  declared 
it  carried. 

The-  Chairman  :  That  is  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  I  am 
extremely  obligfd  to  you  for  coming  at  a  rather  inconvenient 
lime-. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND 
CORPORATION. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  African  Dia- 
mond Corporation,  Limited,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
Bernard  Oppenheimer  said  the  company  had  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  year.  They  were  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  diamond  trade,  the  diamond  market  had 
much  improved,  and  though  prices  had  risen  consider- 
ably he  was  of  opinion  that  the  real  rise  in  price  had  not 
commenced  yet,  and  that  when  they  met  next  year  a 
further  great  advance  would  have  to  be  recorded,  not 
on  account  of  speculation,  but  on  account  of  real  sound 
business.  The  rise  in  diamonds  must  be  attributed  to 
only  two  primary  causes,  and  to  nothing  else,  and, 
when  they  dealt  in  diamonds  commercially  and  wanted 
to  provide  dividends  for  the  shareholders,  they  must 
follow  up  those  causes  in  a  commercial  spirit. 
These  two  causes  were  :  Firstly,  the  rise  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  all  commodi- 
ties, whether  of  necessity  or  luxury;  and,  secondly,  the 
broadening  of  the  world's  market,  new  and  old.  These, 
causes  brought  about  a  larger  demand.  The  last  few 
years  had  seen  an  enormous  extension  of  business,  so 
far  as  diamonds  were  concerned,  in  the  Far  East,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  India,  etc. 
These  countries  were  bigger  buyers  to-day  than  the 
enemy  countries,  who  were  now  out  of  the  running, 
were  before  the  war,  and  thus  the  equipoise  which  was 
at  one  time  threatened  by  the  commercial  collapse  of 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  was  now  thoroughly  re- 
established. Moreover,-  prior  to  the  war,  Germany  was 
entering  upon  a  policy  of  attracting  a  larger  share  of 
the  trade  in  diamonds  by  establishing  diamond-cutting 
factories,  but  this  move  had  now  been  frustrated  by  the 
lactories  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  established  in 
this  country. 

There  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  meeting  for  the  shareholders 
to  consider  whether  they  should  or  should  not  join  him 
in  his  scheme  for  cutting  and  polishing  a  part  of  the 
rough  diamonds  which  were  being  produced  in  British 
possessions.  At  the  last  meeting  he  stated  that  he  had 
started  a  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  factory  at 
Brighton  and  elsewhere  for  the  employment  of  disabled 
men  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  and  that  he  would  offer 
the  shareholders  a  participation  at  cost  price  as  soon 
as  this  cutting  and  polishing-  scheme  was  productive. 
That  moment  had  now  arrived,  and  the  shareholders 
had  been  circularised  on  the  subject.  He  wanted  to 
make  il  clear  ;it  the  outset  that  he  was  not  floating  the 
Bernard  Oppenheimer  Diamond  Works  into  a  public 
company,  and  he  also  wanted  l<>  make  il  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  share  dealing  whatever  in  the  Ber- 
nard Oppenheimer  Diamond  Works,  Limited.  If  they 
passed  the  resolutions  which  had  been  sent  to  them, 
and  which  would  be  submitted  for  confirmation  or  re- 
jection at  the  following  meeting,  they  would  go  in  for 
a  fixed  investment,  and  the  30  per  cent,  interest  which 
they  would  have  in  the  diamond  cutting  works  would 
form  one  of  their  fixed  assets,  from  which  they  would 
derive  a  profit  il  the  scheme  continued  profitable,  and 
in  which  they  would  have  to  share,  so  far  as  losses 
were  Concerned,  should  there  be  any  losses.  He  at 
lirst  Contemplated  giving  them  a  30  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  business  without  forming  a  private  company, 
hut  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  il  would  be  in- 
convenient lor  a  limited  company  to  have  an  interest  in 
an  unlimited  concern.  His  firm,  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Marks  (Diamond   Branch),    Limited,  and  himself  then 


decided  to  form  the  Bernard  Oppenheimer  Diamond 
Works  into  a  private  limited  company  for  .£1,300,000 
and  to  find  all  the  money  themselves.  This  had  been 
done,  and  they  were  now  offered  400,000  shares  at 
par  as  a  permanent  investment  in  this  concern. 

The  business  of  the  diamond  works  would  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  as  now,  and  he  might  say  that  the 
result  of  the  works  had  more  than  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions. It  was  his  desire  to  help  the  men  who  had  been 
broken  in  the  war,  but  not  to  help  them  by  charity. 
They  were  also  anxious  to  get  new  trades  for  the 
country,  and  here  was  a  business  which  offered  numer- 
ous advantages  to  British  workers.  It  was  also  a 
means  to  help  foreign  exchanges,  and  to  influence  them 
in  a  direction  favourable  to  this  country's  interest,  as 
most  of  the  cut  diamonds  were  shipped  overseas.  Here 
were  90  per  cent,  of  the  rough  diamonds  coming  from 
the  British  Dominions.  Why  should  all  of  them  be 
cut  abroad  ?  To  miss  such  a  chance  would  have  been 
criminal.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  the  adverse  criti- 
cism, he  persevered,  and  was  happy  to  tell  them  that 
they  now  employed  over  500  men  whom  it  would  be  a 
misnomer  to  term  "  disabled."  They  had  so  far 
polished  over  1,000,000  of  rough  diamonds,  and  they 
had  sold  them  in  the  most  difficult  markets.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  sell  them  in  easy  markets,  as  he  wanted  to 
create  an  industry  and  was  not  working  for  immediate 
profit.  That  was  his  answer  to  those  who  said  the 
Continent  had  the  monopoly  of  diamond  cutting. 

He  would  repeat  again  what  he  stated  last  year,  that 
it  was  not  their  intention,  nor  was  it  ever  their  inten- 
tion, to  ruin  the  Continental  cutting  by  taking  their 
trade  away.  They  simply  could  not  do  this  if  they 
tried,  and  the  Continental  cutters,  or,  anyhow,  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  their  union,  knew  this  quite 
well,  only  they  misled  the  men  under  them,  and  the 
difficulties  they  put  in  their  way  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  unfair.  He  was  happy  to  state,  however,  that 
this  opposition  made  him  will  to  succeed  the  more;  so, 
after  all,  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  While  wel- 
coming- fair  competition  as  healthy  for  all  concerned 
in  the  trade,  he  was  not  alone  prepared  for,  but  was 
ready  to  combat  unfair  competition,  and  he  was  sure 
the  shareholders  would  help  him  in  this. 

The  profits  made  so  far  might  appear  to  be  small. 
He  need  not,  however,  tell  them  that  the  training  of 
these  500  men  who  were  employed  now  was  expensive. 
The  training  of  the  remaining  1,500  men  would  be  much 
less  so,  as,  firstly,  they  had  now  gained  experience  and 
secondly  out  of  the  500  trained  men  they  had  a  sufficient 
number  who  were  clever  enough  to  train  their  new 
fellow  workmen  who  would  shortly  be  starting.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  achievement.  Another  point 
was  that  from  the  start  he  was  most  anxious  to  create 
an  English  industry  which  should  not  die  with  him.  He 
had  achieved  this  object.  He  had  arranged  the  man- 
agement of  the  w  orks  so  that  they  were  not  a  one-man 
business.  The  organisation  was  such  that  not  one  of 
those  connected  with  the  work,  including  himself,  was 
indispensable.  Everv  one  connected  w  ith  them  could 
Ik-  superseded  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  there  would 
be  some  one  else  equally  efficient  to  carry  on.  The 
output  and  general  management  would  not  be  affected 
lor  one  single  moment.  Some  of  his  friendly  critics  pre- 
dicted that  the  work  would  not  pay  after  the  war,  and 
only  paid  while  the  war  was  on  because  diamonds  went 
up  in  price  every  fortnight  or  so,  and  as  it  took  several 
months  to  polish  a  scries  of  diamonds  it  did  not  matter 
whether  the  men  spoilt  a  good  many  in  cutting  or  not. 
rhey  argued  that  the  continued  rise  would  leave  him  a 
small  profit,  but  that  when  the  rise  stopped  then  would 
come  the  deluge.  This  prognostication  had  proved 
false.  The  profit  for  the  year  was  £44,47-'.  They  had 
paid  dividends  of  j\  per  cent,  and  17.I  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing 25  per  cent.,  and  for  the  six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31  they  were  paying  50  per  cent.,  or  5s.  per 

share. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  at  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  which  followed  the  scheme  outlined  by 
the  chairman  was  approved  and  adopted. 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN  OIL 

The  Tenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  ort  8th  inst.  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Sir  Charles  Greenway,  Ban.  (the  ("hair- 
man)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Macindoe)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  repon  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — We  again  have  the  satis- 
faction of  laying  before  you  a  most  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  company's  position,  and  with  the  large  extensions  of  the 
company's  operations  which  are  now  in  progress  or  under  con- 
templation, and  the  growing  demand  all  over  the  world  for 
petroleum  products  of  all  kinds,  1  think  we  may  look  forward 
with  absolute  confidence  to  further  largely  increased  prosperity 
from  year  to  year  as  the  business  of  tne  company  becomes  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  corresponding  more  to  its  great  potentiali- 
ties. 

In  dealing  with  the  company's  accounts  1  will  follow  the  usual 
procedure  of  first  commenting  upon  the  balance-sheet.  Taking 
the  first  two  items  you  will  see  that  on  the  debit  side  there  was 
no  fresh  issue  of  either  share  capital  or  Debenture  slock  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  accounts,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  we  are 
now  making  a  large  issue  of  capital,  regarding  which  I  shall 
later  on  have  some  remarks  to  make.  The  next  item  calling 
for  remark  is  the  amount  of  £745,266  10s.  3d .  standing  at  the 
credit  of  our  employees'  provident  pension  and  insurance  fund. 
This  was  made  up  of  a  5  per  cent,  contribution  on  the  amount 
of  their  salaries  by  the  employees,  and  a  like  percentage  by  the 
company,  to  the  employees'  provident  fund,  and  of  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  company  of  £721,030  12s.  2d.,  the  equivalent  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  salaries,  to  the  pension  and  insurance  fund. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  all  be  pleased  to  see  that  this  substantial 
start  has  been  made  in  the  schf.«ne  of  which  I  outlined  the  details 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to 
the  employees  to  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
augment  the  company's  contributions  to  the  pension  and  insur- 
ance fund  from  year  to  year  as  profits  increase,  so  that  employees 
may  share  liberally  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company. 

The  item  of  ,£.1,200,000,  which  has  been  placed  to  reserve,  is 
an  estimate  of  our  liability-  for  excess  profits  duty  for  the  whole 
of  the  periods  since  the  excess  profits  dutv  first  came  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  next  item  calling  for  remark  is  that  of  "  Reserves."  These 
you  will  see  have  been  augmented  by  £7530,000,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  all  approve  of  the  prudence  which  has 
prompted  us  to  conserve  as  large  a  portion  of  our  profits  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  reserves  instead  of  disposing  of  the  bulk 
of  them  in  payment  of  dividends,  particularly  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  expenditure  we  have  ahead  of  us. 

Coming  now  to  the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  there  is 
very  little,  I  think,  requiring  explanation.  One  item  which 
shows  a  very  large  increase  is  "  Stocks  of  stores  and  materials 
at  field  and  refinery."  This  increase  is  due  partly  to  the  growth 
of  our  business  necessitating  the  retention  of  larger  stocks,'  but 
chiefly  to  the  large  increase  in  cost  of  all  materials,  particularly 
tin  plates,  shooks  and  chemicals,  of  which  these  stocks  largely 
consist.  The  amount  due  to  us  by  the  Persian  Government  in 
respect  of  the  claim  for  losses  sustained  by  the  cutting  of  our 
pipeline  in  1915  has  been  reduced  by  the  credit  of  further  royalty. 
In  connection  with  this  item  I  am  glad  to  say  that  negotiations 
of  a  friendly  eharacter  are  now  proceeding  with  the  Persian 
Foreign  Minister,  Prince  Nasrut-ed-Dowleh,  who  came  over  here 
recently  with  the  Shah,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  settlement 
with  the  Persian  Government  of  this  and  all  other  outstanding 
questions. 

Turning  now  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will  see  thai 
the  net  profit  for  the  year  under  review,  after  making  ample 
allowances  for  depreciation,  and  paying  Debenture  interest  and 
royalty,  was  £72,010,805  7s.  7d.,  as  compared  with  £71,308,553 
6s.  Id.  in  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  ,£7700,000. 
'I  h is  is  a  very  satisfactory  result  indeed,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  contend  against  two  adverse  factors — 
namely,  (1)  that  our  fleet  was  under  requisition  for  practically 
the  whole  of  the  year  and  that  the  earnings  from  this  source  were 
therefore  very  small,  and  (2)  that  the  profits  of  our  distributing 
companies  were  also  on  a  much  reduced  scale  owing  to  their 
business  having  been  carried  on  by  them  on  account  of  Che 
Government  on  a  basis  which  only  gave  them  a  small  commission 
on  sales.  The  increased  profits  were  due  mainly  to  a  larger 
throughput  and  to  the  better  prices  realised  abroad  for  some  of 
our  products.  In  the  current  year  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease in  throughput  and  increased  earnings  from  our  fleet,  and 
I  think  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  profit  of  not  1  ss 
than  £72,500,000  in  our  next  accounts. 

The  balance  remaining  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account, 
after  making  the  various  allocations  to  reserves,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  is  £7735,527  19s.  8d.  Of  this  sum  £120,000 
has  already  been  paid  away  in  respect  of  Preference  share  divi- 
dends, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  declare  a  further  participating 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per 


annum  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income- 
tax,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  leaving  a  balance  of  £.275,527 
19s.  8d.  to  be  carried  forward. 

When  addressing  you  at  the  last  meeting  I  pointed  oul  the 
return  which  His  Majesty's  Government  were  then  getting  on  the 
capital  they  had  invested  in  the  company.  The  return  to  the 
Government  for  the  year  with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  taking 
into  account  (heir  interest  in  the  stuns  which  nave  been  placed 
to  reserves,  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  will  justifies  them  in 
their  investment.  In  addition,  as  I  base  previously  pointed  out, 
they  derive  a  great  financial  benefit  from  the  favourable  contracts 
which  they  have  been  able  to  make  with  the  company  for  tie  I 
oil  and  Other  products  as  a  consideration  for  their  investment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  tin  report,  the  further  extensions 
for  which  fresh  capital  was  raised  two  years  ago  are  not  vet  in 
operation.  When  they  are  completed  the  throughput  will  be 
doubled,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  profits 
will  show  a  corresponding  increase. 

To  provide  for  the  further  developments  forecast)  d  in  my  re  - 
marks at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  for  others  which  have 
since  been  resolved  upon,  we  have,  as  you  are  aware,  just  made 
an  issue  of  £710,100,000  of  new  capital— £.4,500,000  in  the  form 
of  Ordinary  shares,  which  have  all  been  taken  up  at  par  by  the 
Ordinary  shareholders — namely,  ^_3, 000, 000  by  His  Majesty 's 
Government  and  £71,500,000  by  the  other  Ordinary  shareholders — 
£,3,000,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Participating  Preference  shares  and 
£,2,000,000  in  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures,  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  two  latter  issues  were  offered  on  what 
I  think  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  favourable  terms.  1  am 
unable  as  yet  to  state  the  definite  results  of  the  issue,  owing  to 
the  enormous  number  of  applications  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  but  it  is  already  evident  that  the  Preference  shares  will  he 
very  largely  oversubscribed,  although  the  applications  for  the 
Debenture  stock,  I  am  scrry  to  say,  are  somewhat  disappointing. 

To  permit  (  f  this  new  capital  being  raised  an  extra-ordinarv 
meeting  of  the  company  and  meetings  of  the  Debenture  holders 
and  Preference  shareholders  were  held  on  the  1st  December,  at 
which  resolutions  authorising  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the 
company  to  £720,000,000  and  the  issues  I  have  referred  to  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  programme  of  further  developments  for  which  this  addi- 
tional capital  is  required  includes  :  (1)  Additional  pipe  lines  and 
pumping  stations  to  enable  us  to  transport  a  largely  increased 
output  of  crude  oil  ;  (2)  further  extensions  to  the  refineries  in 
Persia;  (3)  the  completion  of  the  refinery  now  being  constructed 
at  Swansea  ;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional fuel  oil  bunkering  installations  in  the  United  Kingdom  ami 
abroad  ;  (5)  large  additions  to  the  distributing  facilities  of  tin 
British  Petroleum  Company  and  the  Hbmelight  Oil  Companv  ;  (6) 
the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  additional  tank  steamers  ;  (7)  the 
exploration  and  testing  of  new  territories  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  ;  (8)  £71,000,000  new  capital,  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
subscribe  to  a  company  called  "  Scottish  Oils,  Ltd.,"  which  has 
been  formed  to  put  the  Scottish  shale  oil  industry  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  etc.  These  developments  are  all  of  a  more 
or  less  remunerative  character,  and  when  they  have  been  brough. 
into  operation  the  profits  of  the  companv  will  be  materiallv 
enhanced. 

The  fields  from  which  we  are  producing  still  maintain  their 
extraordinary  high  rate  of  yield,  the  only  limit  of  productio  i 
being,  as  before,  the  extent  of  our  transport  and  refining  facili- 
ties. As  you  will  have  gathered,  however,  from  the  programme 
of  extensions  we  have  before  us,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
extend  these  facilities  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  full  economic 
extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  fields.  No  fresh  fields  have  been 
proved  since  I  last  addressed  you,  but  the  testing  operations  to 
which  I  then  referred,  and  also  others,  are  being  carried  on 
actively  and  give  promise  of  favourable  results. 

I   now  beg  to  move  :  — 

"  That  the  report  of  the  directors,  balance-sheet  and  profit  and 
loss  account  for  the  year  ended  30th  March,  1919,  be  receiver!, 
approved  and  adopted,"  and  I'  will  ask  Lord  Inchcape  kindly  to 
second  this  motion. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Inchcape,  C.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.. 
K.C.I.E.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  no  questions  being  asked, 
it  was  at  once  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously . 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen, — The  nexl  business  before  tin 
meeting  is  to  declare  dividends,  and  I  now  beg  to  move:  (1) 
"  That  a  participating  dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  income-tax,  be  paid  on  the  Preference  shares  in 
respect  of  the  ye  ar  ended  31st  March,  1910,  and  that  such  divi- 
dend be  paid,  together  with  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  half-year  ended  on  the-  30th  September  last, 
payable  on  the-  31st  January,  1920,  and  12)  that  a  dividerd  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  be  paid  on 
the-  Ordinarv  shares  in  respect  of  the  year  e  nd  d  31st  March. 
1919,  and  that  such  dividend  be-  nisei  paid  on  the  31st  January, 
1920/' 

Mr.  John  T.  Cargill  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously   agreed  to. 
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BRYANT    AND    MAY,  LIMITED. 

Scheme  of  Copartnership  :  Trade   Unions'  Warm  Approval. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Bryant  and  May. 
Limited,  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  resolutions  :  (1)  Increasing  the  capital  of  the  Company 
from  £1, 480,000  to  £;2,000,000  by  the  creation  of  520,000  new 
shares  of  £1  each,  320,000  of  these  shares  to  be  ordinary  shares, 
and  the  remaining  200,000  partnership  shares  ;  and  (2)  altering 
the  articles  of  association,  Mr.  William  Alexander  Smith  (the 
chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  resolution,  which  formally  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  the  capital  from  ^'1, 480,000  to  ,£2,000,000 
requires  little  justification  from  me.  If  you  resolve  to  accept  the 
recommendations  we  have  made,  this  is  a  necessary  corollary. 
There  is  no  present  intention  of  issuing  the  321,000  ordinary 
shares,  but  if  our  business  continues  to  develop  as  satisfactorily 
in  the  futu.e  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  it  may  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Company  and  its  shareholders  that  some  of  them  should  be 
issued  later  on.  As  regards  the  partnership  shares,  the  amount 
we  have  asked  you  to  sanction  will,  in  my  judgment,  suffice  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  as  these  shares  are  not  saleable, 
but  must  be  retransferred  to  the  Brymay  Partnership  Tsust, 
Limited,  when  the  holder  for  the  time  being  ceases  to  be  in  the 
employment  of  the  Company,  becomes  bankrupt,  or  dies.  Hon- 
estly, 1  hope  1  am  wrong  in  my  judgment  and  that  some  years, 
hence  you  may  be  asked  to  increase  the  amount,  as  the  more 
tangible  interest  the  workers  have  in  the  business  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  shareholders.  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  in  a  life 
which  already  exceeds  the  "allotted  span"  I  have  never  had  a 
more  congenial  duty  to  perform  than  the  one  in  which  I  am  now 
engaged,  and  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  propose  a  change  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  what  1  may  call 
the  "surplus  profits,"  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  as  I  can  be 
that  the  change  will  be  to  the  ultimate  and  lasting  benefit  of  the 
shareholders.    I  now  formally  move  the  resolutions. 

Sir  Edward  F.  Coates,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  congra- 
tulated the  directors  upon  their  scheme  of  copartnership,  adding 
that  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  prove  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shareholders  as  well  as  of  the  workers. 

Workers  Tangible  Interest  in  the  Business. 

Mr.  George  W.  Paton  (deputy  chairman  and  managing  director) 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  :  The  proposals  now  before 
you  are  a  genuine  effort  to  promote  a  real  partnership  in  this 
great  business  between  the  three  chief  factors  which  go  to  make 
for  success — intellect,  capital,  and  labour.  To  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  a  first-class  nation  we  must  be  able  to  meet  our  financial 
burdens,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth.  Your  directors  are  of  opinion  that 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  in  our  company  by  giving  the 
workers  a  tangible  interest  in  the  business  in  which  they  spend 
their  lives. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  past,  as  most  of  you  know.  In  the 
canteens  and  dining-rooms,  girls'  clubs,  etc.,  payment  of  wages 
for  holidays,  shorter  hours,  no  work  on  Saturdays,  industrial 
councils  and  works  committees.  In  addition,  life  insurance  has 
teen  introduced,  whereby  a  worker  is  assured  that  the  widow  or 
dependent  will  receive  on  the  death  of  the  employee  a  sum  equal 
to  £10  per  year  of  service  up  to  twenty  years.  This  is  a  non- 
contributory  scheme  and  is  wholly  dependent  on  good  conduct 
and  service.  The  copartnership  scheme  before  us  to-day  is  our 
latest  and  most  important  move  forward,  and  although  it  is  always 
dangerous  and  even  foolish  to  prophesy,  I  venture  to  express  in 
words  my  strong  belief  to  any  shareholder  doubting  the  wisdom 
"f  I  he  step  that  the  workers,  both  clerical  and  manual,  will  so 
apply  themselves  to  their  tasks  that  the  amounts  which  may  come 
to  be  distributed  will  be  more  than  earned  through  good  time- 
keeping, Ihought,  industry,  and  economy. 

As  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  there  has  been  in  the  past 
some  hostility  by  trade  unions  to  a  number  of  profit-sharing 
schemer  This,  I  believe,  was  very  much  owing  to  the  manner 
in  whic  h  these  schemes  were  applied.  I  have  thought- it  right  to 
take  into  our  confidence  the  representatives  of  the  unions  to  which 
our  workers  belong.  I  have  explained  our  proposals  to  them, 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have  given  them  their 
warm  approval  and  p remised  their  hearty  co-operation  in  carrying 
them  out.  It  is  provided  that  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Brymay  Partnership  Trust  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  direc  tors  of  this  Company  and  an  equal  number  of  workers  or 

thei,  representative!,  thus  giving  to  the  employee!  a  direct  voice 

in  the  management. 

The  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 


Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited. 


Issue  of  1,500,000  New  Ordinary  Shares  of  jQi  each 
at  ^3  PER  Share  to  Shareholders. 


Marconi  House, 

Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 

8th  December,  1919. 

1.  The  Directors  now  offer  1,500,000  new  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each  at  the  price  of  ^3  per  share,  pur- 
suant to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Company,  to  persons  appearing'  on  the  Register 
of  Members  on  the  4th  December,  19 19,  and  to  holders" 
of  Share  W  arrants  to  Bearer,  issued  on  or  prior  to  that 
date  in  proportion  to  their  respective  holdings, 
namely,  one  new  share  for  each  Ordinary  and/or  Pre- 
ference Share  held  by  them  respectively. 

2.  The  Shares  now  offered  will  rank  for  dividends 
declared  in  respect  of  the  period  commencing  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1920,  but  in  all  other  respects  will  rank 
pari  passu  with  the  existing  1,250,000  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £1  each. 

3.  Acceptances  must  be  received  by  the  London 
County  Westminster  and  Parr's"  Bank,  Limited,  21, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3,  on  or  before  the  19th 
December,  1919,  together  with  a  payment  of  5s.  per 
share  (which  includes  3s.  on  account  of  premium), 
being  the  amount  of  the  first  instalment. 

4.  The  balance  of  £2  15s.  per  share  will  be  payable 
as  follows  :  — 

1  os.   per  share  (which  includes  6s.   on  account  of 
premium)  00  30th  January,  1920. 

20s.  pet   share  (which  includes  12s.  on  account  of 
premium)  on  31st  March,  1920. 

25s.  per  share  (which  includes  19s.  on  account  of 
premium)  on  31st  May,  1920. 

Failure  to  pay  any  of  these  instalments  on  its  due 
date  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

5.  Payment  in  full  may  be  made  upon  acceptance 
(but  not  otherwise)  in  which  event  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  from  that  date  on  the 
amount  prepaid.  Interest  at  the  same  rate  will  be 
chargeable  on  overdue  instalments. 

6.  Share  Certificates  will  be  ready  on  the  15th 
January,  1920,  and  will  be  issued  on  or  after  that  date 
at  the  Company's  Office,  Marconi  House,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, W.C.  2  in  exchange  for  the  Banker's  Receipt  for 
the  first  instalment. 

7.  Shareholders  may  transfer  the  whole  or  a  part- of 
their  rights  to1  the  new  shares. 

8.  Application  will  be  made  for  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  dealing  in  these 
shares. 

().  If  the  conditions  as  to  acceptance  and  payment 
arc  not  duly  observed,  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
above-mentioned  issue  will  bo  absolutely  forfeited,  and 
llic  Directors  will  deal  with  the  shares  for  the  benefil 
of  the  Company  at  their  discretion. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

II.  W.  Corky. 

Secretary. 
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THE  CITY 

The  foreign  exchange  situation  has  now  reached  a 
stage  where  patchwork  schemes  for  stabilisation  will  be 
useless.  It  has  become  a  broad  international  question 
involving  all  countries  engaged  in  international  trade. 
By  far  the  biggest  financial  problem  arising  out  of  the 
war,  it  demands  the  mutual  consideration  of  exchange 
bankers  throughout  the  world,  together  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  governments  of  the  countries  inter- 
ested. No  scheme  for  helping  the  mark,  the  lira,  the 
franc,  or  the  pound  could  be  definitely  effective,  unless 
supported  by  government  guarantees.  Furthermore, 
i'  is  almost  useless  to  deal  with  one  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion alone.  German  bankers  are  putting  forward  sug- 
gestions for  rescuing  the  mark;  but  unless  the  problems 
are  attacked  on  a  broad  scale,  they  were  better  left  to 
the  normal  solution  of  time  and  trade. 

Exchanges  have  been  the  main  influence  in  the  Stock 
markets  this  week.  With  francs  at  45  to  the  pound 
there  is  strong  temptation  to  foreign  holders  of  inter- 
national securities  to  dump  them  in  London  at  an  un- 
precedented profit.  The  absorptive  power  of  the  for- 
eign bond  market  in  London  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
these  offerings  and  business  has  become  a  matter  of 
rather  difficult  negotiation. 

While  French  loans  and  many  other  Government 
bonds  were  falling,  some  of  the  Japanese  issues  were 
advancing,  the  rise  in  this  case  being  due  to  the  low 
rate  of  sterling  exchange  in  dollars.  These  bonds, 
being  acceptable  in  New  York,  were  being  bought  in 
place  of  exchange  bills.  An  improvement  in  the  ster- 
ling rate  on  New  York  will  cause  a  reaction  in  these 
Japanese  bonds,  and  holders  have  a  probably  unique 
opportunity  for  realising. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  makes  up 
its  accounts  to  October  31st,  shows  an  expansion  of 
nearly  5$  millions  in  its  deposits  during  the  year,  tm 
total  being  £36,071,000.  A  similar  ratio  of  expansion 
is  believed  to  have  been  experienced  by  all  banks,  which 
mean  that  deposits  now  reach  an  unprecedented  total 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  Government  has  no  form  of  invest- 
ment to  offer  to  the  public  except  Treasurv  bills,  which 
appeal  only  to  finance  houses,  and  War  Savings  Certi- 
ficates, which  are  suitable  only  for  small  investors. 
Meanwhile  the  Treasury  had  to  borrow  about 
£43,000,000  from  the  Bank  to  pay  War  Loan  interest 
on  December  1,  and  that  is  the  least  desirable  form  of 
borrowing. 

The  policy  of  financing  requirements  by  Treasury 
bills  and  Ways  and  Means  advances  is  unsound,  unless 
there  is  a  definite  funding  arrangement  in  view.  There 
are  no  signs  of  any  such  scheme,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  plan  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  Mr.  Drummond 
Eraser's  idea  and  resume  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
public  on  the  continuous  borrowing  policy,  as  was  done 
sr>  successfully  during  the  war.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is  continuous  borrowing,  but  it  increases  credit 
inflation  instead  of  reducing  it. 

An  official  publication  just  issued  shows  that  during 
the  year  to  March  31  last,  the  3  per  cent.  War  Loan 
was  reduced  by  £26,483,182  to  £2,017,462,136.  Of 
this  reduction  £23,230,000  was  effected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Special  Depreciation  Fund,  a  sum  of 
£21,914,498  having  been  employed  in  purchases  of  the 
loan  at  an  average  of  94!  per  cent.  Recentlv  the 
quotation  has  been  as  low  as  90,  owing  to  heavy 
liquidation  which  temporarily  swamped  the  compara- 
tively meagre  support  provided  by  the  Depreciation 
Fund. 

The  glut  of  new  issues  is  having  the  inevitable  result; 
underwriters  in  some  cases  are  being  called  upon  to 
take  up  considerable  blocks  of  stock.  The  public  will 
buy  anvthing  that  is  good  and  fairly  cheap,  but  it  will 
not  rush  after  anything  merely  because  it  is  good.  For 


example,  Anglo  Persian  Oilfields  preference  shares 
yielding  about  7  per  cent,  are  oversubscribed,  while-  the 
debentures  yielding  under  6  per  cent,  (ignoring  bonus 
on  redemption)  had  a  relatively  poor  reception.  Buch- 
anan-Dewar  preference  shares  giving  j\  per  cent,  were 
well  taken,  but  Armstrong  Whitworth  issue  did  not 
go  so  well,  50  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  shares  and  pre- 
ference being  left  with  the  underwriters.  Only  38  per 
cent,  of  the  Newcastle  Electric  Supply  £1,300,000 
7  per  cent,  preference  shares  were  taken  up  by  the 
public,  and  there  are  many  issues  whose  results  are  not 
announced,  but  evidently  were  not  completely  success- 
ful. The  demands  for  new  capital  have  now  reached 
an    immense  total. 

In  the  Insurance  field  it  seems  that  the  creation  of 
new  companies  and  the  offering  of  capital  have  been 
overdone.  The  most  successful  of  these  issues,  which 
were  largely  oversubscribed  and  went  at  once  to  a  good 
premium,  have  fallen  back  sharply,  and  the  majority 
of  such  new  shares  stand  at  a  discount.  Presumably 
it  is  now  feared  that  competition  between  the  new  in- 
surance concerns  will  be  very  keen.  The  future  of  each 
company  depends  upon  its  connections  and  its  ability 
to  command  business.  New 'companies  which  cannot 
claim  strong  connections  will  need  to  exert  much 
energy  and  circumspection. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  on  what  logical  ground  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee  could  refuse  to  allow  deal- 
ings in  the  new  French  premium  bonds,  seeing  that 
business  in  similar  continental  issues  of  inferior  security 
has  never  been  discountenanced,  but  it  is  amusing  to 
find  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  foreign  prize  bonds 
being  provided  after  the  legislature,  on  the  advice  of 
bankers  and  others,  had  voted  against  an  issue  of 
premium  bonds  in  this  country.  The  main  objection 
to  a  British  premium  bond  loan  was  that  the  estimated 
result  did  not  appear  to  justify  the  disorganisation 
which  such  a  loan  would  have  created.  Apparently 
there  will  be  a  large  British  subscription  for  the  French 
prize  bonds,  judging  from  the  inquiries  received  by 
bankers  and  brokers,  and  the  current  exchange  rates 
make  the  issue  particularly  attractive,  as  a.  300  franc 
bond  can  be  purchased  for  about  £12  w  ith  the  possi- 
bility of  a  /.ooo.'ooo  francs,  prize. 

By  issuing  1,300,000  new  ordinary  shares  at  £3  each 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company — the  parent 
of  all  the  Marconi  enterprises — will  obtain  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  of  working  capital  for  the  various  business 
developments  contemplated  by  the  board.  The  new 
shares  are  offered  to  preference  as  well  as  ordinary 
shareholders  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  share 
held.  The  amount  due  is  payable  5s.  on  application, 
1  os.  on  Jan.  30,  20s.  on  March  31  and  the  final  23s. 
(making  £3  in  all)  on  May  31,  1920.  The  new  shares 
will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  old  ones  as  from  Jan.  1. 
The  existing  snares  are  quoted  at  a  fraction  less  than 
£4  ex  rights. 
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BROOME  (SELANGOR)  RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS. 

The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Rroome  (Selan- 
«or)  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  in 
London,  Mr.  Joseph  Kellv,  chairman  and  managing  director,  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Ryecroft,  on  behalf  of  the  Culloden  Consolidated 
Company,  Limited,  the  secretaries,  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

?  ••'  •  :  !       .     '  :       •  :  I        !  '■  i  '  -  : 

The  Chairman   said:    I  he   result   of   the  past  years  working 

shows  a  net  profit  of  ,£19,154.  This  is  rather  more  than  ^'8,000 
in  excess  of  the  profit  realised  in  the  preceding  season,  although 
our  gross  reveaui  has  only  increased  by  about  .£"2,200.  The 
amount  spent  in  securing  the  crop  is  practically  the  same,  and  so 
is  the  amount  written  off  foi  depreciation,  but  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately £6,000  has  been  effected  in  respect  of  selling  charges, 
freight  and  insurance  premiums.  After  adding  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year  and  deducting  the  interim  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  paid  in  April  last  there  renin  ins  a  sum  of  ,£22,408 
to  be  dealt  with  to-day.  We  propose  to  you  that  £5,000  should 
be  transferred  to  reserve  (bringing  that  account  up  to  £25,000), 
and  that  vou  should  accept  a  final  dividend  of  7h  per  cent.,  which 
will  absorb  £9,645,  leaving  ,£7,703  to  be  carried  forward..  The 
estates,  etc.,  stand  in  the  books  at  £154,728,  while  the  issued 
capital  of  ,£128,600  and  the  reserve  of  £25,000  make  a  total  of 
,£153,000,  or  practically  the  same  figure.  The  stock 
of  rubber,  which  figures  in  the  accounts  at  £23,996, 
is  rather  more  than  usual,  and  is  readily  understandable 
when  the  much  longer  period  taken  nowadays  to  discharge 
steamers  and  obtain  delivery  of  the  produce  after  it  has  arrived  in 
London  owing  to  the  congestion  at  the  docks  is  considered.  As  a 
natural  consequence  it  takes  far  longer  to  sell  and  receive  the 
proceeds  of  sale.  With  the  exception  of  some  15,000  lb.  of  rubber, 
the  whole  of  the  stock  has  been  disposed  of  at  or  above  the  figure 
at  which  it  was  valued.  The  15.000  lb.,  I  think,  we  can  safely 
count  on  realising  at  a  figure  which  will  show  a  surplus,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  have  taken  for  our  accounts.  We  have 
ample  liquid  assets.    The  total  of  our  book  debts,  stock  of  rubber, 


and  cash  in  hand  is  approximately  £,31,000,  while  against  this 
there  are  bills  payable,  sundry  creditors,  and  the  final  dividend 
to  be  deducted.  These  figures  make  a  total  of  about  ,£20,000, 
leaving  a  cash  reserve  of  £ll,000.  I  hope  to  see  this  cash  reserve 
gradually  increased  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  The  crop 
of  rubber  harvested  during  the  war  was  499,806  lb.,  and  realised 
a  gross  average  price  of  Is.  10.94d.  per  lb.,  which  is  quite  a  satis- 
factory result,  and  all  the  more  so  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  of  this  amount  only  343,036  lb.  were  shipped  from 
the  East  and  sold  on  this  side  at  the  gross  average  price  of  2s.  Id. 
The  balance  of  156,770  lb.  was  disposed  of  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  for  delivery  in  Singapore  at  the  average  gross  price  of 
Is.  6.43d.  The  net  average  obtained  for  the  whole  crop  was 
Is.  9. lid.  The  cost  of  production  shows  a  satisfactory  decrease, 
and  is  6.10d.  per  pound  lower  than  last  year.  This  reduction  has 
been  effected  as  follows  : — The  f.o.b.  cost  is  2.17d.  per  pound 
less, selling  charges,  freight  and  insurance  3.77d.  per  pound  less, 
and  London  administration  expenses  0.16d.  per  pound  less.  Owing 
to  the  ample  provision  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  in  writing 
down  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery,  we  have  only  to  set  aside 
for  depreciation  this  year  £1,165  as  compared  with  ,£1,360  dur- 
ing the  preceding  season.  There  have  been  no  new  plantings,  and 
the  cultivated  area  remains  at  1,657  acres.  The  crop  of  499,806 
lb.  was  obtained  from  1,418  acres,  over  which  only  80  per  cent, 
of  the  trees  were  tapable.  The  average  yield  per  tree,  from  both 
old  and  young  areas,  was  3,79  lb.,  or  427  lb.  per  bearing  acre. 
There  are  no,  many  estates  beating  this.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  season  is  530,000  lb.,  and  during  the  four  months  to  the 
31st  October  we  have  secured  184,032  lb.  Unless  anything  unfore- 
seen happens,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  doubt  that  we 
shall  secure  the  estimate.  As  our  capital  expenditure  will  amount 
to  a  very  small  sum  in  future  years,  and  as  our  cash  reserve  in- 
creases, we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  distribute  our  profits  more 
liberally  as  time  goes  on.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  the  good 
prices  obtaining  for  forward  delivery,  and  have  sold  forward  30 
tons  at  2s.  4^d.  and  45  tons  at  2s.  7d.,  both  c.f.  New  York,  or  75 
tons  in  all  at  a  London  equivalent  price  of  about  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 
The  first  contract  is  for  shipment  during  the  first  three  months 
of  next  year,  and  the  second  during  the  period  from  April,  1920, 
to  January,  1921.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  excess  profits 
duty,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  there  is  no  liability  in  respect  of  the 
past  year's  working.  If  there  is  any  liability  it  can  only  be  a 
very  small  amount,  and  our  income  tax  reserve  should  much  more 
than  cover  it. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  report  and  accounts  be 
adopted,  that  £,'5,000  be  transferred  to  reserve,  that  a  final  divi- 
dend of  7|  per  cent.,  less  tax,  be  paid,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£.'7,763  be  carried  forward. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Macaulay  closed  his  article  on  Southey's  '  Col- 
loquies '  with  the  following'  passage,  which  might  have 
been  written  to-day,  and  which  we  earnestly  commend 
to  the  State  Socialists  of  the  hour  :  "  It  is  not  by  the 
intermeddling  of  Mr.  Southey's  idol,  the  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  State,  but  by  the  prudence  and  energy 
of  the  people,  that  England  has  hitherto  been  carried 
forward  in  civilisation;  and  it  is  to  the  same  prudence 
and  the  same  energy  that  we  now  look  with  comfort 
and  good  hope.  Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  nation  by  strictly  confining  them- 
selves to  their  own  legitimate  duties,  by  leaving  capi- 
tal to  find  its  most  lucrative  course,  commodities  their 
fair  price,  industry  and  intelligence  their  natural  re- 
ward, idleness  and  folly  their  natural  punishment,  by 
maintaining  peace,  by  defending  property,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  price  of  law,  and  by  observing  strict 
economy  in  every  department  of  the  State.  Let  the 
Government  do  this ;  the  People  will  assuredly  do  the 
rest." 

The  deadlock  at  Washington  is  an  instructive  lesson 
in  the  manners  of  democracy.  The  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Edward  Grey,  after  waiting  for  three  months 
to  present  his  credentials  to  the  American  Sovereign, 
is  obliged  to  come  home  without  having  dene  so. 
President  Wilson  is  invisible,  and  continues  to  defy  his 
enemies  in  the  Senate  from  his  bedroom.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  is  seriously  ill,  or  too  ill  to  conduct  business, 
why  doesn't  he  allow  the  Vice-President  to  take  his 
place?  The  Vice-President's  office  was  created  to 
enable  State  business  to  be  conducted  in  the  event  of 
the  President's  death  or  illness.  In  the  meantime,  the 
world  of  Central  Europe  stands  still,  or  rather  it  drifts 
faster  and  faster  towards  bankruptcy,  starvation,  and 
anarchy.  All  this  could  not  have  happened  under  a 
monarchical  government,  even  our  own.  The  invisi- 
bility of  Mr.  Wilson  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Chatham  in  1767,  when  he  disappeared 
from  the  world  for  two  years,  being  Premier  at  the 
time. 

Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  Prime  Minister  was 
bound  to  assure  us  lhat  the  Five  Powers- — Britain, 
France,  Italy,  the  L'nittd  States,  and  Japan — were  in 
perfect  accord  during  the  Conference  of  the  week-end. 


That  is  the  conventional  language;  we  hope  it  approxi- 
mates tO'  facts.  And  yet,  if  the  subjects  were  the 
partition  of  Turkey  and  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic  ques- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  these  five  Powers  being 
in  agreement.  France  and  Britain  and  Italy  are  all 
interested  in  the  carving  up  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  what 
is  left  of  Turkey  in  r-^urope.  Italy  is  the  only  Power 
that  is  really  interested  in  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  in  the  division  of  Hungary  between  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia,  and  Croatia.  It  would  be  well  if  Eng- 
land and  France  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are 
going  to>  support  the  Latin  or  the  Slav  races  in  the 
East. 

Of  all  the  problems  which  the  Great  Powers  have 
been  called  on  to  solve  as  the  result  of  their  victory 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  Hungary,  not  only 
because  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  statesmen  who 
have  to  settle  it,  but  because  of  the  inextricable  con- 
fusion of  races  and  religions  to  be  found  under  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  In  Hungary  there  is  the 
governing  race,  the  Magyars,  now  the  landowning 
aristocracy,  once  an  invading  horde  of  Tartars  :  and 
under  the  Magyars  there  are  Roumans,  Slovaks,  Ger- 
mans, Ruthenes,  Croats,  and  others.  The  Magyars 
were  more  than  half  the  population,  but  the  Roumans 
were  16.54  of  the  habitants,  the  Slovaks  11.82,  and  the 
Germans  11.76  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  The 
mixture  of  churches  is  extraordinary.  The  Roman 
Church  claims  half  the  nation,  and  is  drawn  from  Mag- 
yars, Germans,  and  Slovaks.  Calvinism  (14  per  cent.) 
is  confined  to  the  Magyars.  All  the  Serbs  and  a 
majority  of  the  Roumans  (13  per  cent.)  are  orthodox 
Greek;  while  the  remainder  of  the  Roumans  and  all 
the  Ruthenes  are  Uniats  (11  per  cent.),  i.e.,  orthodox 
ritual,  but  owning  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  There  is  a 
small  residuum  of  Lutherans  (7  per  cent.)  common  to 
Slovaks  and  Germans. 

It  might  seem  .a  simple  matter  to  transfer  the  large 
number  of  Hungarian  Roumans  in  Transylvania  to  Rou- 
mania,  which  is  one  of  the  few  Balkan  States  with  a 
Government,  and  this,  we  understand,  has  been  agreed, 
as  the  reward  of  Roumania.  Unfortunately,  however, 
as  Mr.  Toynb.e  points  out,  the  heart  of  Transylvania 
is  inhabited  by  an  important  non-Rouman  population. 
There  are  the  Szekels,  a  flying  column  of  the  Magyar 
host  which  became  entangled  and  isolated  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  hills,  and  there  are  the  Saxon  towns,  a  curi- 
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cms  German  enclave.  To  put  a  million  Szekels  and 
Saxons  under  Roumans  is  bound  to'  cause  trouble.  But 
in  addition  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  the  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen  comprises  the  Kingdom  of  Croatia-Slavonia 
beyond  the  southern  bank  of  the  Drave.  It  is  an 
appalling  problem,  which  perhaps  can  best  be  settled 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Government  certainly  got  itself  and  the  Coali- 
tion into  a  sufficiently  ludicrous  position  over  the  Bill 
for  the  -  limitation  of  coal-owners'  profits.  After  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  lectured  the  recusant  coalitionists  into 
acquiescence  by  telling  them  that  the  Government 
must  keep  its  pledge  to  the  Labour  party,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  debate  that  the  Labour  members  were 
going'  to  vote  against  the  Bill.  Surely  if  the  Govern- 
ment Whips  know  their  business,  this  fact  might  have 
been  ascertained  before  the  debate  began.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Labour  Members  for  their  opposition  was 
that  the  Bill  was  to  become  inoperative  after  next 
March,  and  they  objected  to  one-year  legislation.  This 
sounds  plausible,  but  if  the  miners  really  want  national- 
isation, they  ought  to  have  jumped  at  the  Bill,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  is.  2d. 
limitation  of  profits  must  lead  to  nationalisation. 

Lord  Curzon  may  lead  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he 
must  not  lecture  it.  We  are  glad  that  Lord  Salisbury 
had  spirit  enough  to  resent  the  scolding  which  Lord 
Curzon  administered  on  the  subject  of  the  Douglas- 
Pennant  inquiry.  For  a  member  of  a  Government 
which  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  nn  fantastic 
socialist  schemes  and  subsidies  to>  fuss  over  the  ^10,000 
spent  on  ,the  Pennant  inquiry  is  rather  absurd.  And 
the  Lords  did  well  to>  grant  the  inquiry,  for  Miss  Pen- 
nant began  with  a  strong  case  which  was  turned  into 
defeat  by  sheer  mismanagement.  With  regard  to  what 
was  the  original  subject  of  inquiry,  the  intrigue  to  get 
rid  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  the  report  is  only  the 
opinion  of  five  peers.  An  intrigue  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  the  Banbury  Committee  took  a 
different  view  from  the  peers,  as  did  Sir  Godfrey  Paine. 

With  captivating  candour  Major  Lloyd  Graeme  has 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  what  we  may  expect  if  the  Pro- 
tectionist party  should  get  control  of  the  Coalition. 
He  asked  whether  German  scissors  were  being  sold  in 
London  at  a  wholesale  price  of  18s.  6d.  per  dozen,  while 
the  wholesale  price  of  similar  scissors  in  Sheffield  was 
39s.  per  dozen.  On  being  told  that  was  so,  he  asked 
whether  any  action  would  be  taken  to  check  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  such  articles  at  a  price  with  which 
the  British  manufacturer  could  not  compete.  We  have 
seldom  seen  the  Protectionist  case  more  brutally  put. 
At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  is  reducing  millions 
of  our  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
consumers  are  to  pay  the  difference  between  18s.  6d. 
and  39s.  on  their  scissors,  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
the  steel  millionaires  of  Sheffield,  who,  as  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  drily  observed,  "  are  doing  extremely  well." 

Lord  Curzon  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Indian 
Government  Bill  expressed  his  opinion  that  India 
would  not  be  so  well  governed  as  it  has  been  under  the 
existing-  system,  but  added  that  it  was  better  that 
people  should  be  ill-governed  by  themselves  than  well- 
governed  by  others.  This  is  amazingly  frank,  and 
contains  in  a  nutshell  the  insane  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  self-determination.  It  is  a  confession  that 
government,  as  the  science  and  art  of  ruling  nations 
wisely,  justly,  and  for  their  own  benefit,  is  impossible 
in  modern  times.  It  is  an  admission  of  impotence  that 
bodes  ill  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  coming 
century.  Another  curious  argument  for  (lie  Indian 
Hill  is  that  the  delicate  and  complex  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  handed  over  to  a  people  ad- 
mittedly unfitted  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  their  poli- 
tical education.     These  are  the  counsels  of  despair. 

Everybody  is  (or  ought  to  be)  reading  Mrs.  Web- 
ster's book  on  the  French  Revolution,  which  cuts  large 
Chunks  <>ut   of  the  democratic  theory  that   it   was  a 


revolt  of  the  People  against  an  oppressive  Aristocracy. 
Amongst  other  things  Mrs.  Webster  tells  us  about  the 
Spartacists,  which  is  a  name  affected  by  some  modern 
revolutionaries  in  Germany.  Spartacus  was  the  leader 
of  a  rising  of  slaves  in  ancient  Rome;  but  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  name  was  adopted  by  Weishaupt,  a 
Bavarian  professor,  who  founded  a  revolutionary 
society  sometimes  called  the  "  Illuminati, "  and  some- 
times Free  Masons.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Revolution,  Germany  was  playing 
the  same  game  as  she  played  before  the  great  war, 
stirring  up  plots  and  revolutions  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Frederick  the  Great  was  cleverer  than 
Kaiser  William  II,  but  his  resources  were  nothing  like 
so  great.  Frederick,  like  William,  had  a  Von  der 
Golz ;  but  he  had  no  Bertha  Krupp. 

The  parallel  between  the  Bolshevism  of  to-day  and 
the  Jacobinism  of  1790  is  almost  exact.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  lasted  two  years  :  Bolshevism  has 
lasted  two  years,  and  we  should  say  is  approaching  its 
end.  The  Whig  leaders,  Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Fox,  the 
drunkard  Tom  Paine,  the  half-mad  Lord  Stanhope,  in 
sympathising  with  the  Jacobins  played  much  the  same 
part  as  some  of  the  Labour  leaders  and  one  or  two 
members  of  Parliament  play  to-day  in  sympathising 
with  the  Bolshevists.  Nothing  is  to  our  mind  more 
shocking  that  the  approval  bestowed  on  Bolshevism 
by  a  large  section  of  the  working-class.  When 
Colonel  John  Wrard,  one  of  themselves,  tried  to  tell 
the  working-men  the  facts  the  other  day,  he  was 
heartily  hooted,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  heard  to 
tell  a  part  of  his  story.  As  the  Bolshevists  are  a  hun- 
dred times  more  cruel  than  the  Jacobins,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  that  their  sympathisers  might  con- 
ceivably form  a  government  in  this  country. 

The  correspondence  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Howard  Frank  is  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  bureaucrat,  and  the  danger  in  which 
everybody  stands  who  owns  any  property.  During 
the  war  Lord  Rosebery 's  best  farm,  growing  much 
food,  was  seized  by  the  Munitions  Ministry  under  the 
powers  of  Dora,  and  converted  into  an  aerodrome. 
The  war  being  over,  Lord  Rosebery  naturally  expected 
that  his  property  would  be  handed  back  to  him  with 
payment  for  user  and  damage.  On  the  contrary,  he 
read  in  some  newspaper  that  his  best  farm  was  to1  be 
sold  by  the  Ministry  together  with  some  68  "filthy 
hovels  "  that  had  been  placed  on  it.  When  he  asked 
for  an  explanation,  he  was  told  that  the  Government, 
having  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to-  con- 
vert the  farm  into  an  aerodrome,  were  now  going  to 
get  some  of  it  back  by  selling  the  farm  and  the  huts ; 
and  when  the  owner  asks  what  title  they  propose  to 
give  the  buyer,  he-is  told  that  another  Act  called  the 
Acquisition  of  Lands  Act  has  been  passed,  by  which  he 
loses  his  "best  farm,"  at  a  price. 

Lord  Rosebery  easily  "gets  the  sword"  of  such 
"  puny  whipsters  "  as  Mr.  Kellaway  and  Sir  Howard 
Frank.  It  is  both  unbecoming  and  foolish  of  these  two 
gentlemen  toi  embark  on  a  wordy  warfare  with  Lord 
Rosebery.  Unbecoming,  because  Lord  Rosebery  has 
occupied  an  illustrious  position  in  our  public  life,  and 
every  respect  should  be  shown  to  his  declining  years. 
It  is  foolish,  because,  old  as  he  is,  Lord  Rosebery  is  a 
past  master  in  controversy,  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
putting  his  adversaries  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Kellaway 
and  Sir  Howard  Frank  simply  miss  the  points,  which 
are  that  the  farm  was  taken  for  a  purpose  that  was  not 
effected  owing  to  stupidity  and  extravagance ;  second, 
that  the  farm  and  the  buildings  were  offered  for  sale 
before  they  had  been  purchased  from  Lord  Rosebery 
under  the  Acquisition  of  Lands  Act. 

The  brief  final  report  of  the  Currency  Commission  is 
not  such  a  ridiculous  mouse  as  the  Times  affects  to 
thilfk.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to 
adopt  two  of  its  three  recommendations  and  consider 

of  the  third.  Tlx'  withdrawal  oi  the  Treasury  minute  o! 
1  < )  1  I  providing'  for  (he  issue  on  loan  of  currency  notes 
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to  joint  stock  banks  and  the  fixing  of  the  actual  maxi- 
mum fiduciary  circulation  of  currency  notes  in  any  one 
year  as  the  legal  maximum  for  the  next  ought  to  have 
considerable  effect  in  reducing-  the  paper  currency. 
But  Lord  Cunliffe's  Commission  saw  too  clearly  that 
the  national  trouble  is  moral  rather  than  financial,  or, 
more  precisely,  that  the  financial  trouble  arises  from 
the  moral.  People  won't  work,  they  won't  obey 
orders,  and  they  will  spend.  That  is  a  disease  which 
the  Currency  Commission  cannot  "purge  to  a  sound 
and  pristine  health."  It  is  the  business  of  the  states- 
man. m 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  cause  of  our  trouble  is,  not  infla- 
tion of  currency,  but  inflation  of  bank  or  cheque  credits. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Lord  Peel,  in  answer  to  Lord  D'Aber- 
non,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  deposits  in 
the  Banks  (exclusive  of  the  Savings  Banks)  were  double 
ivhat  they  were  before  the  war,  giving  a  figure  that  prac- 
tically corresponds  with  Mr.  Samuel's  amount  of  bank 
credits.  We  want  to  know  whether  Lord  Peel  and  Mr. 
Samuel  are  ad  idem,  as  lawyers  say.  In  other  words, 
are  Lord  Peel's  deposits  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Samuel's 
cheque  credits  ?  Surely  all  the  bank  credits  cannot  be 
loans  and  overdrafts  :  some  of  them  must  be  savings 
and  realised  profits  waiting  investment,  or  left  on  de- 
posit because  cautious  people  prefer  bank  interest  to 
buying  securities  in  these  times.  If  we  understand 
Mr.  Samuel,  his  remedy  would  be  that  the  banks  should 
call  in  their  loans,  and  he  may  be  right.  But  it  would 
cause  something  like  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  Tory  Trinity  is  about 
to  issue  a  counterbla'st  to  Bolshevist  Balliol,  its  next- 
door  neighbour.  Next  term  there  will  be  issued  by 
some  undergraduates  of  Trinity  (Chatham's  College)  a 
weekly  paper  called  "Facts,"  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  Tawneyism.  The  dry  light  of  facts  is  what 
is  wanted  to  correct  the  senile  visions  and  dangerous 
idealism  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol.  In  our 
day  Trinity  was  useful  to  Balliol  men  as  a  means  of 
clandestine  entrance  through  a  window  after  the  gate 
was  closed.  To-morrow  Trinity  will  discharge  the 
prouder  and  more  useful  function  of  exploding  the 
economic  absurdities  of  its  big  brother,  who  has  chosen 
to  ally  himself  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

Mr.  Justice  Sankey  has  decided  that  the  Government 
cannot  prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  by  proclama- 
tion. That  the  Customs  Authorities,  acting  on  instruc- 
tions presumably  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  have 
thought  it  legal  to  seize  some  chemicals  imported  from 
America  opens  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  the  continua- 
tion in  peace  of  the  arbitrary  powers  given  to  officials 
in  war  time.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Forth,  chemical 
manufacturers,  were  the  consignees  of  packages  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  bought  in  Canada  but  shipped  from 
New  York.  The  Attorney-General  contended  that  His 
Majesty  was  entitled  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
goods  :  the  defendants  replied  that  this  argument,  was 
bad,  as  it  was  an  exercise  of  "dispensing  power." 
The  Judge  decided  that  the  proclamation  was  illegal 
and  invalid.  This  is  a  relief,  for  if  the  Crown  by 
proclamation  could  control  exports  and  imports,  a  Pro- 
tectionist Government  might,  without  the  consent  or 
even  knowledge  of  Parliament,  revolutionise  our  trade. 
It  was  the  attempt  to  exercise  a  dispensing  power  that 
cost  James  II  his  throne. 

Policemen  continue  to  be  murdered,  almost  nightly, 
in  Ireland.  The  Freeman's  Journal  has  been  suspended 
by  the  Government,  because  it  published  articles  under- 
mining the  discipline  of  the  police  force,  and 
ridiculed  the  Executive  for  its  determination  to  protect 
the  lives  of  policemen.  An  action  at  law  against  the 
Government  has  beeh  begun  by  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  matter  is  sub  judice,  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor  abused  the  privilege  of  Parliament  by 
raising  a  debate  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  O'Connor  said 
that  art  irk  s  had  appe  ared  in  the  'l  imes  quite  as  bad  as 
any  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  which  is  perfectly  true, 
but  then  England  is  not  Ireland.     Mr.  O'Connor  quoted 


a  sentence  from  the  Times  that  there  was  on  the  part 
o*  the  Government  "  a  plot  to  provoke  Ireland."  Has 
our  Polypapist  fallen  as  low  as  this?  Luckily,  he  has 
lost  all  influence  on  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  in  his  address  to  the  Society  for 
thi'  Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease  used  these  words  : 
"  It  was  an  indisputable  fact  that  irregular  intercourse 
had  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  average  moral  code 
of  young  women  had  altered  very  materially  for  the 
worse.  That  moral  degeneration,  especially  among  the 
women,  would  not  disappear  for  a  very  long  time,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  tone 
of  the  community. "  Turning  to  the  other  sex,  two 
bank  managers  have  been  shot  at  in  the  last  fortnight  : 
jewel  robberies,  both  from  shops  and  private  houses, 
are  of  daily  occurrence  :  while  a  police  magistrate,  who 
sits  in  the  East  End,  compendiously  describes  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks  as  "a  den  of  thieves." 
One  firm  alone  suffers  an  annual  loss  of  from  10,000 
to  ^15,000  a  year  by  robbery.  Altogether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  "country  fit  for  heroes"  seems  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  a  country  fit  for  harlots  and  thieves. 

There  is  no>  truth  in  the  statement  that  Lord  London- 
derry will  be  appointed  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Air  Force.  His  position  at  the  Air 
Ministry  is  an  independent  one,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so'.  Now  that  the  Air  Force  has  got  rid  of  the  "  motor- 
stiffs  "  and  garage  keepers,  the  sham  colonels  and 
shady  contractors,  who  infested  its  operations  during 
the  war,  and  brought  it  into  such  discredit,  let  us  hope 
it  will  "purge  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman."  In 
other  words,  let  us  trust  that  the  financial  and  contract- 
ing departments  will  be  in  reputable  and  competent 
hands.  But  we  have  not  done  with  the  Loch  Doon 
aerodrome  yet.  Mrs.  McAdam  of  Craigengillan,  Ayr- 
shire, is  claiming  in  the  Court  of  Session  ^150,000 
for  the  ruin  of  her  property.  Mrs.  McAdam  says  that 
"the  only  result  of  the  action  of  the  Department  has 
been  to  expend  wastefully  large  sums  of  public  money 
and  largely  to  destroy  the  value  of  her  property." 

By  his  promptitude  in  ordering  his  soldiers  to  fire  on 
a  mob  of  native  rebels  at  Amritsar  in  April  last  General 
Dyer  certainly  prevented  a  massacre  of  whites,  and 
probably  stopped  something  like  a  mutiny  in  the  Pun- 
jab. The  General  is  now  being  assailed  by  Polypapist 
Northcliffe  and  other  Radical  organs  just  as  Governor 
Eyre  was  attacked  in  1867  for  suppressing  the  rising 
in  Jamaica.  The  Governor  tried  Gordon,  a  black 
Baptist  preacher,  by  court  martial  and  had  him  exe- 
cuted, and  for  three  weeks  continued  the  punishment  of 
rebels,  shooting  some  and  flogging  others.  A  Jamaica 
Committee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Stuart  Mill, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  Huxley  at  its  head,  to  promote 
the  prosecution  of  General  Eyre.  Carlyle  and  many 
others  vigorously  defended  the  Governor.  The  grand 
jury  threw  out  the  bill  for  his  prosecution,  and  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  Governor  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  his 
legal  expenses.  Apparently  the  Northcliffe  and  Radi- 
cal papers  want  to  make  a  victim  of  General  Dyer. 

There  is  something  about  expert  knowledge  and 
reason  that  cannot  be  waved  away  by  official  plati- 
tudes, or  answered  by  journalistic  ignorance.  Lord 
Moulton's  onslaught  on  the  Electricity  Power  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  has,  colloquially  speaking,  knocked 
the  measure  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  district  boards 
have  been  abandoned,  and  as  the  expense  of  buying  out 
the  existing  companies  proved  on  examination  to  be 
enormous,  the  better  plan  of  leaving  them  alone  and 
appointing  commissioners  to  co-operate  with  them  has 
been  adopted.  Lord  Moulton  also  drew  attention  to 
the  g'reat  danger  of  concentration  of  power  and  very 
long  cables  of  current,  which  could  more  easily  be 
seized  by  strikers  and  anarchists.  Similarly,  the  bill 
for  the  limitation  of  coal-owners'  profits  has  gone  down 
before  the  weighty  volume  of  expert  opinion  directed 
against  it.  If  a  trade  is  prosperous,  the  State  Social- 
ist says,  "  Seize  it;  to  the  public  belongs  the  profit  ! 
If  it  is  unprosperous,  he  says  "  Seize  it,  why  cum- 
bers it  the  earth?  " 
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NATIONAL  UNITY  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  Irish  Bill  has  been  postponed,  for  which  brief 
respite  we  have  to  thank  M.  Clemenceau,  whose 
visit  to  London  is  a  reminder  to  our  Government  that 
there  are  questions  more  important  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  than  the  reward  of  Irish  treason  by  the 
grant  of  Home  Rule.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be 
postponed  till  next  session,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
implore  the  British  electors,  the  predominant  partner, 
to  reflect  seriously  on  the  dangers  of  the  path  on  which 
they  are  being  invited  to  enter. 

The  self-determination  of  nationalities  is  the  fashion- 
able cant  of  the  hour,  than  which  no  more  dangerous 
doctrine  was  ever  propounded  to  the  world.  It  means 
the  right  divine  of  masses  of  ignorant,  passionate,  un- 
reflecting, men  and  women  to  misgovern  themselves, 
and  in  so  doing  to  inflict  incalculable  hardship  and  in- 
justice, not  only  on  themselves,  but  on  their  neigh- 
bours, and  on  the  dissident  minority  that  must  exist  in 
every  State.  The  divine  right  of  self-determination  is 
claimed  in  the  name  of  nationality,  and,  in  the  case 
we  are  now  considering,  of  Irish  nationality.  What 
is  a  nation?  Dr.  Hearnshaw,  in  his  admirable  little 
book  on  'Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  '  (which  is 
concise  without  being  superficial),*  gives  five  common, 
marks  of  nationhood,  though  he  admits  that  very  rarely 
are  all  present,  viz.  :  (1)  geographical  contiguity;  (2) 
racial  affinity ;  (3)  linguistic  uniformity ;  (4)  religious 
similarity  ;  (5)  and  economic  community.  In  the  case 
of  Ireland,  only  two  out  of  the  five  marks  are  present, 
namely,  geographical  contiguity  and  linguistic  uni- 
formity. Racially,  religiously,  and  economically  the 
North-eastern  Counties  of  Ulster  are  sharply  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Upon  the  racial  distinction 
between  the  Ulstermen  of  Belfast  and  its  vicinage  and 
the  Celts  of  the  Middle,  South,  and  Western  Counties 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  Their  religious  differences 
are  as  bitter  as  they  can  be,  more  bitter  than  is  readily 
intelligible  to  the  easy-going  Englishman,  though  the 
Scots  understand  it  well  enough.  Upon  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  their  religion  sits  lightly ;  even 
our  Puritans  are  substituting  on  occasion  the  lecture- 
room  for  the  chapel.  But  the  Presbyterians  and  Evan- 
gelical Anglicans  of  North-East  Ireland  do>  really  be- 
lieve in  their  religion  as  wholeheartedly  as  the  Celts 
believe  in  theirs.  From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  pastoral 
Ireland  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  North-East.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  just  this  difference  of  economic  in- 
terests between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States 
of  America  that  brought  about  the  civil  war  of  1861. 

Dr.  Hearnshaw,  not  satisfied  with  the  five  marks, 
gives  as  his  own  definition  of  nationality  "that  prin- 
ciple, compounded  of  past  traditions,  present  interests, 
and  future  aspirations,  which  gives  to  a  people  a  sense 
of  organic  unity,  and  separates  it  from  the  rest  of 
mankind."  Apply  this  principle  to  Ireland,  and  it  is 
as  fatal  as  the  five  marks  to  the  idea  of  a  separate 
nationality.  The  past  traditions  of  Ireland  are  two, 
that  of  the  conqueror  and  that  of  the  conquered.  Wring 
we  our  hands  never  so,  shed  as  many  tears  as  we 
like,  lire  fact  remains  that  the  tradition  of  Catholic 
Ireland  is  that  of  a  conquered  and  frequently  ill- 
treated  race;  while  the  tradition  of  Protestant  Ireland 
is  that  of  a  conquering  and  frequently  oppressing  race. 
As  for  present  interests,  there  is  no  economic  com- 
munity, as  we  have  just  pointed  out  :  while  as  for  future 
aspirations,  we  know  that  they  are  for  a  separate  and 
independent  republic  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  union  with  Britain 
in  the  hearts  of  the  minority-  There  is  absolutely  no 
"sense  of  organic  unity"  here,  and  we  defy  Dr.  Hearn- 
shaw or  anybody  else  to  discover  it. 

lint  it  may  be  urged  thai  the  differences  between 
Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  arc  no  greater  than 
those  between  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and<  Ontario. 
Indeed,  the  analogy  is  very  close.     In  the  province  of 

*  An  Outline  Sketch  of  t Political  History  of  Europe  in  the 
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Quebec  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  majority,  of  whom 
the  majority  are  French  and  the  rest  Irish,  and  there 
is  a  powerful  minority  of  Protestant  British,  of  whom 
the  majority  are,  we  think,  Scotch.  In  the  province 
of  Ontario  there  is  a  majority  of  British,  of  whom 
many  are  Scotch  and  many  are  Orangemen  from 
Ulster,  and  there  is  a  small,  aggressive  minority  of 
French  and  Irish  Catholics.  In  1839,  when  the 
population  was  sparse,  these  two  provinces  were  joined 
under  one  legislature.  But  in  1867,  when  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  very  rapidly,  each  province  was 
given  a  provincial  parliament  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
Dominion  House  of  Commons.  It  is  this  model  which, 
or  something  like  which,  we  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Ireland.  Has  the  Canadian  plan  been  so  successful, 
so  harmonious,  or  so  clean,  that  we  should  be  eager 
to  imitate  it?  Ask  an  English-Canadian  living  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  what  he  thinks  of  French  priest- 
rule?  He  will  tell  you  that  the  priests  interfere  with 
the  press,  the  theatre,  and  the  marriage  laws,  annul- 
ling marriages  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
when  it  seems  good  to  them.  As  for  legislation,  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  even 
the  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  are  honeycombed 
with  corruption.  Ask,  on  the  other  hand,  a  French  or 
Irish  resident  in  the  province  of  Ontario  what  he  thinks 
of  politics,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  corrupt 
tyranny  of  Orangemen,  who  refuse  to  grant  money  to 
his  Catholic  schools.  Is  this  the  system  that  we  are  about 
to  introduce  in  Ireland  in  order  to  "  settle  the  Irish 
question  "  ?  So  far  as  report  may  be  trusted,  the 
new  Bill  is  based  on  the  partition  of  Ireland  by  the 
establishment  of  two  provincial  legislatures,  one  for 
Ulster,  and  the  other  for  the  rest-  of  Ireland.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Ulster  means  the  whole  province,  or 
the  north-eastern  counties.  If  it  means  the  whole  pro- 
vince, then  as,  numerically  speaking,  parties  are  nearly 
equal,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  the  property  and  good 
government  of  the  Protestant  corner  in  the  North-East. 
But  whether  the  Ulster  legislature  is  to  rule  the  pro- 
vince, or  a  corner  of  it,  is  there  any  party  in  Ireland 
that  will  accept  dualism  ?  We  doubt  it  :  the  priests 
are  against  it ;  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  against  it ;  and  the 
Ulstermen  certainly  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are.  Is 
the  Bill  to  be  forced  on  Ireland?  And  if  so,  in  what 
sense  is  it  self-determination  ?  We  have  always  said 
that  there  is  no  Irish  question  to'  be  settled,  except  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  punishment  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Ireland, 
whether  we  regard  her  pastoral  or  her  manufacturing 
interests,  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Canadian  Home  Rule  be 
now  forced  upon  her,  it  can  only  be  to  prove  one  of  two 
propositions.  Either  it  will  demonstrate  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  astounding  doctrine  that  it  is  better  for  a  people 
to  be  badly  governed  by  themselves  than  to  be  well 
governed  by  others.  Or  it  will  plunge  Ireland  into 
Bolshevism  and  civil  war,  and  thus  prove  the  necessity 
of  he.r  reconquest  by  the  bayonets  of  the  predominant 
partner.  Then  Ireland  will  have  a  chance  of  being  w  ell 
governed. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGAL  REFORM. 

TWO  facts  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  comes 
into  (-ontact  with  the  Law  Courts  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  is  that  the  average  type  of  case  which 
ciimes  before  the  Courts  is  scarcely  worthy  of  our  legal 
institutions.  The  second  is  that  in  the  cases  which  are 
brought  the  costs  of  the  action  are  far  higher  than  they 
should  be. 

We  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  thai  present  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Conrt,  amount  almost  to  a  public  scandal.  The 
bench  of  Judges  has  never  been  more  deserving  of 
public  confidence.  Yet  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
access  to  the  Judges  becomes  impracticable  to  the 
people  who  are  most  deserving  of  services.  Statistics 
on  the  point  are  not  available,  but  the  volume  of  litiga- 
tion which  arises  out  of  the  everyday  business  life  of 
the  community  is  comparatively  small.     Why?  Simply 
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because  of  the  expense,  uncertainty  and  delay  of  litiga- 
tion under  present  conditions. 

The  business  community  resorts  to  arbitration, 
settles  claims  which  should  be  contested,  abandons 
claims  which  should  be  pressed;  in  fact,  it  adopts  any 
expedient  rather  than  fight  out  a  case  in  the  Courts  of 
Law.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Access  to  the 
Judges  should  be  easy  and  cheap,  and  litigation  should 
be  the  normal  procedure  of  everybody  who  has  honest 
doubts  about  his  legal  position.  Present  conditions, 
in  the  ordinary  King's  Bench  Courts  especially,  amount 
to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  business  community.  In  a 
measure  this  was  realised  some  years  ago,  with  the  . 
result  that  in  the  High  Court  a  special  Commercial 
Court  was  established  with  a  simplified  and  less  expen- 
sive procedure.  The  innovation  was  valuable,  and  has 
proved  to  be  an  unqualified  success  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  the  practical  working  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  High  Court,  Chancery, 
Divorce  and  King's  Bench  in  particular,  should  be 
scrutinised  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the 
Commercial  Court. 

There  are  three  principal  problems  which  should  be 
tackled  :  Expense,  Delay,  and  Uncertainty. 

Under  the  heading  of  Expense,  there  is  need  for  a 
reconsideration  of  all  existing  rules  as  to  fees  for 
counsel,  solicitors  and  Court  officials.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  extravagant  cost  of  litigation  is 
that  comparatively  few  barristers  and  solicitors  have 
enough  litigation  to  keep  them  fully  occupied  ;  hence 
they  demand  unduly  heavy  fees  for  the  cases  which 
come  to  them.  Of  course,  "  star  "  lawyers  on  both 
sides  of  the  profession  are  always  in  demand,  but  they 
are  few  in  proportion.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  in  any 
profession  there  is  habitually  so  much  unemployed 
talent  as  in  the  Law.  If  there  were  more  litigation, 
fees  would  go  down.  If  a  K.C.  were  not  compelled  to 
have  a  junior  in  Court  with  him,  if  his  junior  were  not 
compelled  to  demand  two-thirds  of  his  leader's  fee,  if 
there  were  more  elasticity  in  the  fees  allowed  to  solici-* 
tors,  if  lawyers  were  not  paid  when  they  were  not  con- 
ducting their  case ;  if  all  these  and  kindred  practices 
were  investigated,  it  would  be  found  that  there  could 
be  a  great  cheapening  of  litigation  to  the  very  real 
advantage  of  the  public.  In  plenty  of  cases  the  exist- 
ing practice  works  well,  but  in  many  more  it  results  in 
the  piling  up  of  unnecessary  costs. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  those  can  cheerfully  em- 
bark on  litigation  who  are  either  very  rich  or  very 
poor.  The  number  of  actions  brought  in  the  name  of 
people  who  cannot  possibly  pay  either  damages  or  costs 
if  they  lose  is  a  disquieting  feature  of  present-day  liti- 
gation, and  produces  much  hardship  among  sucoessful 
defendants.  It  also  encourages  the  speculative  lawyer, 
who,  if  his  methods  were  known,  would  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  his  profession.  Until  litiga- 
tion can  be  made  cheaper,  the  average  man  or  woman 
will  continue  to  dread  resort  to  the  Courts.  This  may 
be  a  healthy  instinct,  but  in  an  imperfect  world  plenty 
of  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  questions  which 
need  judicial  decision,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  circumstances  to  resort  to 
means  outside  our  Courts  for  their  settlement. 

Delay  is  a  simpler  problem  to  tackle,  and,  happily, 
the  authorities  seem  alive  to  its  importance.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  non-jury  actions  awaiting  trial 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division  that  were  set  down  eight 
months  ago.  There  is  also  serious  delay  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  The  Courts  should  abandon  the  ten  weeks' 
"long  vacation,"  the  system  of  assize  circuits  should 
be  remodelled,  and  judges  on  the  active  list  should  not 
be  borrowed  for  work  outside  the  Courts.  But  even 
these  changes  would  not  obviate  delay.  There  should 
be  a  re-examination  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  much  of  the  "interlocutory" 
work  which  at  present  takes  place  before  actions  are 
tried.  Before  Masters  and  Judges  in  Chambers  large 
sums  of  money  are  spent,  and  weeks  are  lost.  This 
could  be  and  should  be  avoided.  The  Commercial 
Court  has  proved  that  much  of  this  interlocutory  work 
is  superfluous,  and  it  is  time  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
eliminated  from  the  other  courts. 


Uncertainty  is  the  consequence  of  our  system  of 
appeals.  Seeing  that  any  litigant  may  find  his  case 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  consequence  of  vary- 
ing decisions  of  the  Judges,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  people  try  to  avoid  the  Courts.  The  frequent 
over-ruling  of  the  Judges  of  first  instance  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  the  House  ol 
Lords  is  not  creditable  to  our  judicial  system.  Where 
judgments  are  upset  because  Judges  have  erred,  it 
seems  inequitable  that  either  of  the  litigants  should  be 
mulcted  in  all  the  costs.  If  public  funds  were  made 
responsible  in  such  cases,  the  Judges  who  caused  ap- 
peals would  soon  be  singled  out  from  their  more  trust- 
worthy brethren.  It  might  also  be  considered  whether 
the  principle  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Courts  might  not 
be  more  generally  adopted,  namely,  that  appeals  can 
only  be  brought  on  leave  being  granted.  The  present 
system,  no  doubt,  produces  many  decisions  which  add 
to  the  volume  of  our  recognised  Law  and  are  prized 
accordingly  by  text-book  compilers.  But  when  A  sues 
B  for  negligent  driving  which  caused  him  injury, 
neither  of  them  is  much  the  better  for  a  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  wrong  in 
holding  that  the  Judge  misdirected  himself.  By  that 
time  the  question  of  damages  has  become  submerged  in 
the  bigger  problem  of  costs.  Such  a  position  is  doubt- 
less important  to  the  lawyers  concerned,  and  interest- 
ing to  the  writers  of  legal  text-books.  But  none  the 
less,  it  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  litigants ;  it  is  bad 
both  for  the  public  and  for  the  legal  profession  as  a 
whole,  since  such  a  possibility  frightens  potential  liti- 
gants away,  thus  depriving  them  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

We  purposely  refrain  from  being  dogmatic  as  to 
possible  remedies.  But  we  suggest  that  the  authori- 
ties and  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  should  con- 
sider the  whole  problem  of  legal  reform  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  unnecessary  expense,  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

There  are  other  problems  that  should  be  considered. 
The  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  has 
been  suggested,  but  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  either.  Quite  apart  from  this  possibility,  it  should 
be  made  far  easier  for  a  lawyer  in  one  branch  to  trans- 
fer to  the  other,  if  he  finds  in  practice  that  he  is  more 
suited  to  it.  Some  of  our  present-day  judges  were 
solicitors  before  they  became  barristers,  but  the  change 
involved  them  in  a  hiatus  which  must  be  very  discon- 
certing to  any  young  man.  Many  barristers  are  by 
temperament  far  more  suited  to  the  work  of  a  solicitor 
than  to  work  at  the  Bar.  But  at  present  a  transfer  is 
in  practice  extremely  difficult  and  onerous.  If  such  a 
transfer  were  easier,  both  branches  would  profit. 

We  can  see  no  signs  that  at  present  there  is  in  either 
branch  any  desire  to  initiate  reform.  But  both  barris- 
ters and  solicitors  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and 
conditions  are  such  that  the  public  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly discontented,  and  rightly  so.  If  reform  from  the 
inside  is  refused,  reform  from  outside  will  ultimately 
come,  and  then  there  will  be  much  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  A  critic  in  the  English  Review  has  re- 
cently written  that  "in  course  of  time  lawyers  will  be- 
come Civil  servants";  he  wants  Nationalisation  of 
Legal  Practice.  That  would  be  disastrous  for  both  the 
public  and  the  lawyers.  The  best  way  to  avoid  so 
hopeless  a  remedy  is  by  reforms  that  come  voluntarily 
from  within  our  legal  machine ;  this  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  a  close  co-operation  in  the  discovery  of  such 
reforms  between  the  lawyers  and  the  Judges  and  judi- 
cial staff. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PARSIFAL. 

SUPERFICIALLY  the  triumph  of  '  Parsifal  '  at 
Covent  Garden  this  season  appears  extraordinarv 
and  unaccountable.  In  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  spend- 
thrifts whose  pleasures  have  for  the  last  year  been 
mainly  those  of  the  courtesan  and  the  billiard-marker, 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  produces  an  opera  which  is  the 
last  message  of  an  old  man  disillusioned  with  the  world 
and,  like  his  hero,  made  wise  by  pity  for  the  follies  and 
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sins  of  the  world.  The  opera  begins  at  an  hour  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  dine.  The  greater  part  of  it  con- 
sists in  the  delivery  of  music  in  which  there  is  nothing 
fashionable  or  obvious.  The  religious  element  in  this 
music  is  not  the  popular  religion  of  a  sensuously  con- 
ducted eucharist.  Still  less  is  it  the  ecstasy  of  salva- 
lionism  or  the  emotional  fervour  of  the  flagellant.  There 
is  no  thrill  here  for  the  sensualist  turning  to  religion  as 
a  pick-me-up.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this 
music,  wisdom  as  passionless  as  that  after  which 
Socrates  aspired  and  a  pity  so  embracing  as  to  make  us 
feel  that,  if  Judas  had  heard  it,  he  would  not  have  gone 
and  hanged  himself.  And  this  is  the  opera  which  has 
been  the  most  striking  theatrical  success  of  the  London 
season  ! — an  opera  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  except  by  booking  as  soon  as  a  performance 
was  announced,  and  for  which,  failing  a  seat  assured  in 
advance,  people  were  willing  to  crowd  into  a  gallery 
where  they  must  stand  for  nearly  five  hours  without 
room  to  move. 

All  this  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  freak  of  fashion. 
There  is,  of  course,  at  Covent  Garden  on  every  occa- 
sion, a  certain  number  of  people  who  are  merely  sup- 
porting the  directors,  or  are  desirous  of  being  seen,  or 
are  living  up  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  arts  which 
to  some  extent  is  necessary  to  their  position  in  society. 
But  these  are  only  a  handful.  There  is  also,  as  in  every 
audience,  a  larger  number  of  people  who  are  there  be- 
cause everyone  else  is  trying  to  be  there,  and  who 
would  be  ready  to  accept  reverently  Boito's  '  Mefisto- 
fele  '  as  an  essay  in  modern  diabolism  if  the  critics  in- 
sisted. But  it  would  be  mere  cynicism  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  success  of  '  Parsifal  '  by  saying  that  it  is 
merely  due  to  a  whim  of  the  moment.  We  must,  in 
fact,  assume  that  '  Parsifal  '  is  popular  because  it 
answers  to  a  real  need  of  the  moment  sincerely  felt  by 
large  numbers  of  people.  These  people  cannot  all  be 
musicians.  The  musicians  in  London  would  not  suffice 
to  fill  Covent  Garden  for  a  single  night.  Besides, 
musicians  have  been  familiar  with  every  note  of  '  Par- 
sifal '  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  besiege  a  box  office  with  desperation  to  hear 
it  again.  The  audiences  at  Covent  Garden  are  people 
who  like  music  and  understand  it  up  to  a  point,  but 
they  would  not  be  there  unless  '  Parsifal  '  appealed  to 
them  on  account  of  the  subject  treated  and  the  religious 
and  moral  message  they  are  able  to  read  into  it. 

There  has  been  no  such  delivery  in  music  of  Christian 
wisdom  as  we  find  in  '  Parsifal  '  since  Bach  laid  down 
his  pen.  Modern  music  is  overrun  with  philosophy  and 
mysticism,  and  Wagner  himself  had  religious  fits  in 
his  youth  and  middle  age  which  prompted  him  to  write 
music  which  puts  him  high  among  the  Hall-Canaanites 
of  all  ages.  But  '  Parsifal  '  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  Grail  music  in  '  Lohengrin,'  when  it  is  not  mere 
landscape,  is  spiritual  sugar-plums  and  eclairs  and  the 
pilgrim  music  in  '  Tannhauser  '  is  no  more  than  a  fine 
ceremonial  rumpus  in  defiance  of  Venus  and  her  lures 
(in  which  Venus  by  no  means  comes  off  second-best). 
There  is  more  religion  in  the  song  of  the  burghers  in 
celebration  of  Holy  German  Art  in  '  Die  Meistersinger 
than  in  any  of  the  earlier  Wagnerian  recoilings  from  the 
temporal  feminine.  But  '  Parsifal  '  is  a  continuous 
outpouring  of  pity  and  charity,  a  perpetual  offering  of 
such  comfort  as  only  those  can  understand  or  intelli- 
gently accept  who  have  suffered  and  experienced  and 
pondered  greatly  the  mischances  and  problems  of  life; 
it  is  an  expression  of  Christian  religious  sentiment  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  an  old  man  whose 
life  had  been  one  long  story  of  egoism  and  self-asser- 
tion, all  the  more  penetrating  as  being  the  work  of 
Klingsor  converted  and  redeemed  by  the  mere  logic  of 
long  life  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  present  success 
of  suc  h  a  work,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  is  the  most  natural  event  in  the  world  when  we 

come  to  think  of  the  immediate  need    thousands  of 

people  must  feel  to-day  lor  something  spiritually  more 
sustaining  than  a  ghostly  photograph  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  the  ghostly  communications  of  Robert  to  lClla 
Wheeler  W  ilcox.  We  will  not  plagiarise  the  best  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  essays  upon  '  Pagan  and  Mediaeval 
Religious  Sentiment,'  by  discoursing  at  length  upon 


the  connexion  between  troubled  periods  in  the  world's 
history  and  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  emotional 
prestige  of  the  message  which  '  Parsifal  '  conveys. 
Turn  to  that  essay,  and  read  it  in  strict  reference  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
essayist's  contention,  there  should  be  among  the  rising 
generation  a  startling  revival  of  the  mediaeval  senti- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  pagan  sentiment 
which  flourished  in  the  days  of  pre-war  posterity. 
The  question  is  whether  we  have  intellect  and  vigour 
enough  to  create  our  own  '  Imitationes  Christi  '  and 
our  own  '  Parsifals  '  to  meet  the  need  for  a  modern  in- 
terpretation of  the  essential  wisdom  which  is  undying. 
So  far  not  a  whisper  has  come  from  our  spiritual  leaders 
and  not  more  than  a  quavering  snatch  of  song  from 
our  poets.  Meanwhile,  the  people  are  crowding  to 
'  Parsifal,'  for  something  they  have  not  yet  found  else- 
where. 

Whatever  form  the  new  interpretation  of  the  old 
wisdom  may  take,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
mere  return  to  the  negative  asceticism  of  the  extreme 
mediaeval  ideal.  The  new  paganism,  which  demands 
that  religion  shall  henceforth  respect  and  include  a 
healthy  development  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  has 
come  to  stay.  So  much  is  made  clear  once  for  all  in 
'  Parsifal  '  itself.  We  find  in  this  music  no  sick  rejec- 
tion of  life.  Wagner  has  discarded  his  old  obsession 
of  the  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit  which  he  posed 
so  theatrically  in  '  Tannhauser.'  The  wisdom  of  '  Par- 
sifal '  has  room  for  beauty  and  delight.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  '  Parsifal  ' 
is  an  opera.  We  see  Parsifal  tempted  by  the  flower 
maidens  and  rejecting  Kundry,  and  we  see  celibate 
knights  apparently  living  a  life  of  perpetual  renuncia- 
tion. But  there  is  little  of  this  in  the  music.  The 
music  of  the  flower  maid-ens  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
wise  and  beautiful  world  in  which,  musically,  we  move 
as  the  music  of  Good  Friday  morning.  Wagner  could 
not  help  writing  almost  continuously  in  the  same  vein  of 
tranquil  loveliness.  The  world  he  offers  us  for  our 
comfort  is  disturbed  by  no  evil  intrusions.  The  excep- 
tion proves  the  rule,  for  the  music  of  Klingsor,  which 
otherwise  might  rudely  shake  our  serenity,  simply  does 
not  exist.  It  is  a  mere  preliminary  humming  or  tuning 
up.  Wagner,  who  was  no  dramatist,  could  not  give 
his  mind  to  anything  that  lay  outside  his  mood  of  the 
moment,  and  Klingsor  happened  to  lie  outside  it.  The 
flower  maidens  were  not  outside  it,  and,  so  far  as  the 
music  is  concerned  (which  surely  is  all  we  need  care 
about)  there  is  no  reason  why  Parsifal  should  not  have 
relaxed  himself  a  little  in  their  company.  By  so  doing 
he  would  be  truer  to  his  author,  the  musician,  than  to 
the  legend  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

FLAGS. 

FROM  the  beginning  of  civilization,  man  has  de- 
manded a  flag,  under  which  he  may  march  and 
think  himself  a  hero. 

It  is  possible  that,  once  upon  a  time,  every  man 
walked  under  his  own  topknot,  a  free  man.  But  no 
record  remains  of  that  blissful  period.  Probably,  no 
record  was  ever  made;  why  should  an  independent  in- 
dividual care  to  leave  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
Time?  " 

"  After  speech  was  invented,"  says  an  old  MS. 
Librairie  de  St.  Victor,  No.  697,680,  "  when  two  men, 
wearing  topknots  of  different  form,  met,  one  toma- 
hawked the  other  and  attached  the  dead  man's  scalp 
to  his  own.  When  two  congenial  topknots  met,  they 
were  plaited  together,  and  the  wearers  walked  insepar- 
able." "On  a  time,"  says  the  MS.,  "two  chiefs 
(called  in  thai  century  '  Dooks  ')  approached  each  other 
from  opposite  sides  of  a  river,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  fight.     One,  called  Ba  Li,  was  a  pigheaded 

person  of  peculiar  taste  in  pigtails.  He  had  killed  all 
he  met,  and  wore  their  hair  on  his  head  to  the  amount 
of  seven  aistaks."  (An  "  aislak,"  says  a  note,  was  an 
antediluvian  monster  like  a  legless  elephant,  only 
bigger).  The  other  chief,  Hum  Fi,  possessed  a  charm- 
ing manner,  and  the  tongue  of  the  old  Serpent.  He 
had  conciliated  everybody  he  nut,  and  he  sat  on  the 
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riverbank,  179  of  him,  bound  together  by  his  scalps  like 
a  Brobdingnagian  bunch  of  radishes.  Difficulties 
arose.  Ba  Li  shouted,  "  Come  over  and  fight,  you 
coward."  "  How  can  1  ?  "  said  gentle  Hum  Fi. 
"  Even  sitting  down  on  a  bank  is  like  balancing  on  the 
back  of  a  beast;  swimming  is  like  talking  to  an  angry 
woman.  You  come  over  and  fight  here."  "  1  don't 
think,"  said  Ba  Li.  "  With  this  weight  on  my  head, 
you  ass?  "  Hum  Fi  tried  to  conciliate  Ba  Li,  but  in 
vain.  Ba  Li  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  give  Hum 
Fi  his  daughter  in  marriage  soon.  (N.B.  :  This  passage 
is  obscure.  The  words  in  the  original  chopstick  are 
"  Ba  Li  said  he  would  see  Hum  Fi  mothered  first.") 
Fortunately,  a  sage,  who  was  gudgeon  fishing  in  the 
river,  suggested  a  via  media.  He  advised  that 
both  chiefs  should  shave  oft  their  hirsute  adornments, 
native  and  acquired,  and,  bearing  them  in  their  hands, 
meet.  So  said,  so  done.  They  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Hum  Fi  easily  conciliated  Ba  Li,  who  was 
in  the  minority,  and  reigned  ever  after  as  "  The  good 
Dook  Hum  Bi,"  from  whom  the  noble  family  of  the 
Humbugs  claim  descent. 

This  according  to  the  MS.,  was  the  origin  of  the 
Hag. 

Against  the  flag  no  sane  man  brings  objections.  It 
is  handy  for  signalling  by  sea  or  land,  though  wireless 
and  telephone  have  in  a  measure  superseded  it.  A 
flag  flown  over  a  magnate's  house  is  of  use.  So  is  a 
college  ribbon.  And  why  ?  Because  every  strip  of 
bunting  hoisted  by  the  Navy,  every  wag  of  every  fiag- 
wagger,  means  something.  The  magnate's  flag  means 
that  he  is  sur  ses  terres.  So  that,  if  you  don't  wish-  to 
meet  him,  you  had  better  be  called  to  town  on  business. 
The  ribbon  enables  you  to  place  a  new  face  met  in  the 
High  as  of  Brazenose  or  Wadham. 

And  "  The  Flag  "  comes  to  mean  a  great  deal  to 
some  men.  In  Hum  Fi's  original  flag,  a  bit  of  him- 
self flew  over  every  man  of  the  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  to  wit  his  topknot.  So  it  is  still.  A  man  lays 
down  his  life  for  his  own  belief,  worked,  for  him,  into 
the  pattern  of  the  banner  he  fights  under.  "  It  is  not 
the  saffron  bag,"  said  Mr.  Caxton;  "  it  is  belief  in  the 
saffron  bag.  Apply  belief  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
all  will  go  well." 

But  some  metaphorical  "  flags  "  do  not  appeal  to  us. 
Programmes,  Platforms,  Catch-words,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  sociological,  are  flags  that  often  leave  us  cold, 
because  we  cannot  guess  their  meaning.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds who  march  under  any  given  rag  you  shall  scarcely 
find  two  who  agree,  or  two  to  whom  their  flag  means 
the  same  thing.  To  one  it  means  a  man,  to  another 
a  measure,  to  some  it  means  a  habit — their  fathers  were 
Christians,  or  Radicals,  or  Pussyfeet  before  them. 
May  not  a  plain  man  conclude  that  their  vaunted  rag 
may    mean     anything,     and    does    mean  nothing? 

Quite  a  large  crowd  of  world-betterers  marches 
under  Kingsley's  "  Divine  Discontent."  Kingsley 
w  rote  "  to  be  discontented  with  the  Divine  Discontent 
is  the  germ  of  all  virtues."  He,  presumably, 
defined  "  the  D.D."  But  his  so-called  followers  ap- 
plaud, under  that  name,  the  desire  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  to  better  oneself.  Is  that  "  Divine  "?  If  so, 
"  Ut  puto,  Deus  fio."  To  the  plain  man  it  seems  of 
Dick  Mortiboy,  worldly.  If  we  ask  how  it  is  divine, 
the  enthusiasts  say,  "  Oh  !  it's  Charles  Kingsley." 
Is  the  plain  man  to  blame  if  he  doubts  their  having 
read  '  Health  and  Education,'  and  is  sure  that  they 
have  not  understood  it  ? 

Sinn  Fein  again,  "  Ourselves  alone."  The  ordinary 
man  says,  "  H'm.  Bit  selfish  perhaps,  but — certainly  ! 
Oood  idea  !  Best  place  for  you  !  "  Then  he  finds  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  wearying  of  solitude,  come  intruding  on 
his  premises  and  dancing  on  his  flower-beds.  Can  he 
believe  that  they  really  mean  to  "  keep  themselves  to 
themselves?  " 

A  friend  of  ours  flies  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  "The 
Higher  Selfishness."  He  is  quite  a  good  fellow, 
"  little  better,"  as  Shelley  said  of  Byron,  "  than  a 
Christian."  But  he  declines  that  title.  He  will  not  be, 
with  Abou  ben  Adhem,  written  "  as  one  who  loves 
his  fellow-men."  He  asserts  that  he  doesn't  love  his 
fellow-man;  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  dislikes  him. 


Asked  why,  then,  he  so  often  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
do  a  kindness,  he  says,  "  Oh  !  that's  my  selfishness. 
No  one  else  will  help  him;  if  I  did  not,  it  would  be 
exactly  like  the  blighter  to  starve.  .And,  if  he  did,  1 
might  feel  uncomfortable." 

The  above  are  more  or  less  false  colours.  There  are 
other  flags,  quite  destitute  of  any  meaning  for  those 
not  in  the  know.  What  is  the  use  of  imploring  a  man 
to  come  and  join  the  Fabians  and  with  the  Fabians 
Fab,  if  he  does  not  know  what  a  Fabian  is  ?  Lots  of 
men  do  not  know  whether  a  Fabian  rolls  in  beans,  or 
w  aits  and  sees.  They  hear  that  So-and-so  and  What's- 
his-name  are  Fabians,  but  can  imagine  no  flag  beneath 
which  S.  and  W.  could  march  in  peace  together. 

Then  there  is  Bolshevism.  Apparently,  the  Bol- 
shevik does  not  implore,  he  compels  you  to  follow 
the  flag.  Before  our  turn  comes,  some  of  us  would  be 
giateful  to  anyone  who  would  explain  the  meaning  of 
"'  Bolshevism."  We  see  the  fruits;  but  then  we  saw 
something  very  like  them  under  the  noble  flag  of 
"  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternity."  Did  not  L'Ami 
du  Peuple  end  Pjy  demanding  2,600  heads — of  the 
Peuple — per  week?  Some  friends  are  so  difficult  to 
satisfy. 

L'nless  he  knows  what  a  banner  means,  and  whither 
it  goeth,  the  wise  man  will  not  enlist  under  it;  he  will 
thank  the  whiting  kindly,  but  he  will  not  join  the 
dance.  Therefore,  let  the  next  propaganda  tell  us 
plainly  its  object,  and  how  its  object  is  proposed  to  be 
obtained,  not  in  high  falutin  sentiments,  but  in  a 
language  understanded  of  the  people. 


FABLES  FOR  FABIANS. 

III.    Who  Won  the  War? 

ALL  the  animals  were  assembled  one  afternoon  in 
the  Ark  of  Caxton  Hall  to  discuss  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  cosmopolitan  Camorra  and  the  Pact  of 
Pacifists,  which  would  stem  any  future  Deluge.  Noah 
spoke  very  convincingly  on  the  subject,  being  persuaded 
that,  if  Cain  had  agreed  with  his  parents  never  to  kill 
Abel,  he  never  would  have  wished  to  kill  him.  But 
Mrs.  Noah  pointed  out  with  commendable  tact  that 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  were  already  getting  offen- 
sive, and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  change  the 
subject.  So  Noah,  after  pointing  out  that  the  Deluge 
had  been  expressly  sent  to  secure  Democracy,  as  was 
proved  by  the  blended  rainbow  ,  begged  the  animals  to 
decide  which  of  them  had,  in  effect,  won  the  war. 
The  horse  came  forward  neighing,  with  weighty  claims 
of  signal  and  laborious  service.  The  ox  asserted  low- 
ingly  that  as  edible  strength  his  pretensions  were  pre- 
ferable. One  after  another,  beast  and  even  insect 
arrogated  the  glory  to  themselves,  and  the  last  and 
least  oi  them  made  the  most  sound  and  fury  of  rival- 
ship.  Amid  all  this  clamour  an  ass  was  heard  braying, 
and,  being  derisively  asked  who  he  was,  libellously 
answered,  "The  War  Office."  This,  however,  when 
put  to  the  vote  (on  the  Trade  Union  "card"  system), 
was  unanimously  rejected.  At  last  a  mocking-bird 
advanced,  and  had  the  impudence  to  assert  that  he  it 
was  who  had  won  the  war.  During  the  whole  time, 
he  allowed,  he  had  never  raised  a  feather  to  help  it, 
and  had  consistently  jeered  at  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
"  But,"  he  said;  "why  was  this  war  undertaken?  It 
was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,  or  in  other 
words,  for  the  dove  to  prevail.  Now  I  was  employed 
and  paid  during  four  remunerative  years  for  incisive 
propaganda.  And  Noah  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that 
my  pert  pacifism  has  in  fact  made  the  world  secure 
for  democrats  to  live  in."  To  this  the  goose  demurred, 
hissing  out  that  democracy  and  the  democrat  are  two 
incompatibles,  while  the  poor  dove,  so  touchingly  men- 
tioned, never  got  a  coo  in.  Thereupon  all  the  animals 
began  fighting  and  quarrelling  together,  nor  could 
N'oah  himself  restore  order  till  the  lion  and  the  eagle 
appeared,  and,  having  demolished  the  mocking-bird, 
claimed  that  they  were  the  real  victors. 

Moral  :  Arks  are  un-Arcadian. 
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WHEELS,  1919. 

Why  d'you  write  about  Frascati's 
You  who  from  the  balcony  leaning 

'Neath  the  lure  that  was  Astarte's 
Find  a  negroid  devil  grinning? 

Changed    indeed,  and  almost  stupid, 

Yielding  to  analysis, 
Now  a  Piccadilly  Cupid, 

Hanging  on  a  painted  kiss. 

Now  a  toy  in  two  dimensions, 
Operated  by  a  string 
In  your  hand,  whose  interventions 
Set  the  object  capering. 

You,  who  at  the  higher  level 

Know  love  as  he  truly  is, 
Not  the  fair  Assyrian  devil, 

Not  the  poor  idolatries 

Of  the  savage,  not  the  crazes, 

Say,  of  Shelley  and  his  set  : 
But  you  find  him  (as  your  phrase  is) 

"Palm  to  palm  in  quiet  sweat." 

That's  a  way.  O  brother,  brother, 

A  new  way  for  verse  to  move ; 
There's  an  older  and  another — 

Will  you  listen  ? — way  of  love. 

I  from  that  same  terrace  waiting 

For  the  music  to  begin, 
"  Amoureuse  "  anticipating, 

Watched  a  boy  who  blundered  in. 

Slim  he  was,  a  little  stooping 

At  the  shoulders,  as  it  seemed  ; 
Eyes  on  which  the  lids  were  drooping, 

Seeing  only  what  he  dreamed. 

Where  he  came  was  noise  and  clatter, 

But  the  pandemonium 
Either  didn't  seem  to  matter 

Wh  ere  he  stood,  or  else  grew  dumb. 

And  the  waltz  the  band  was  creaking, 

Like  a  cluster  round  his  head, 
Changed  to  cry  "what's  music  seeking 

Save  what  he  has  left  unsaid?  " 

And  like  flowers,  bourgeois  faces 

Overtaken  by  the  tune, 
Pilfered  unimagined  graces 

From  an  unimagined  June. 

And,  when  once  again  the  babel 
Rose,  though  we  had  never  stirred, 

There  between  us  at  the  table 
At  Frascati's  was  the  Third. 

"  What's  the  good  of  all  this  antic?" 

You'll  impatiently  exclaim; 
Still  incurably  romantic, 

Still  incurably  the  same. 

Only  this — that  at  Frascati's, 

If  one  docs  not  watch  one's  hands, 

That  old  magic  was  Astarte's 
Goes,  before  one  understands. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

STEVENSON  ON  PARLIAMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  Recently  a  correspondent  quoted  Macauhiy  at 
some  length.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  a  little  from 
the  one  political  article  of  R.  I..  Stevenson,  '  The  Day 
Alter  To-morrow,'  now  printed  in  his  'Lay  Morals'? 
I  make  no  apology  foi  doing  so,  since  all  the  people 
thai  I  meet  arc  heartily  sick  of  the  regular  political 
writers,  distressingly  regular  in  their  scribbling  on 
political  tactics. 


Stevenson,  writing  in  1887,  declares  that  we  all  know 
what  Parliament  is,  and  we  are  all  ashamed  of  it. 

"And  this  just  at  the  moment  when  we  begin  to  bring 
to  it,  as  to  an  oracle  of  justice,  the  whole  skein  of  our 
private  affairs  to  be  unravelled,  and  ask  it,  like  a  new 
Messiah,  to  take  upon  itself  our  frailties  and  play  for 
us  the  part  that  should  be  played  by  our  own  virtues. 
For  that,  in  few  words,  is  the  case.  We  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  behave  with  decency ;  we  cannot  trust  our 
consciences ;  and  the  remedy  proposed  is  to  elect  a  round 
number  of  our  neighbours,  pretty  much  at  random, 
and  say  to  these  :  '  Be  ye  our  conscience ;  make  laws 
so  wise,  and  continue  from  year  to  year  to  administer 
them  so  wisely,  that  they  shall  save  us  from  ourselves 
and  make  us  righteous  and  happy,  world  without  end. 
Amen.'  And  who  can  look  twice  at  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  then  seriously  bring  it  such  a  task?" 

I  have  italicised  four  words,  which  seem  to>  me  par- 
ticularly in  point  to-day.  Anybody  seems  able  to  get 
into  Parliament  for  anywhere.  A  glib  tongue,  or  any 
of  the  virtues  included  under  the  adjective  "  imposing," 
or  the  mere  charm  of  novelty  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  the  monstrous  sentimentality  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  many-headed.  After  sending  one  more 
M.P.  to  join,  or  yield  to,  those  who  coalesce  in  dodging 
and  paltering,  they  begin  to  grumble,  when  things  are 
not  done.     But  they  have  the  Government  they  deserve. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.H.J. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  contention  that  Democracy,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Iron  Duke,  cares  not  one  twopenny  damn 
for  liberty,  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  Doctor 
Gustav  Le  Bon,  whose  writings  have  had  such  far- 
reaching  influence  in  France  during  the  last  few  years. 

Le  Bon  explains  how  "  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fra- 
ternite,  si  non,  La  Mort  !  "  was  a  fine  sounding  phrase 
coined  by  some  drunken  demagogue— probably  Danton 
or  Camille  Desmoulins — a  phrase  which  would  be 
termed  flapdoodle  by  our  American  cousins. 

And  eighteen-carat  flapdoodle  it  is  with  a  vengeance  ! 
— for,  as  Le  Bon  points  out,  only  one  of  the  three  words 
had  the  slightest  meaning  for  the  Sansculottes  of  1793, 
and  that  was  Equality. 

For  Liberty,  as  Madame  Roland  discovered  on  the 
scaffold,  democrats  have  in  reality  a  positive  hatred 
and  thus,  under  a  democratic  Government,  from  cradle 
to.  grave,  in  the  highways  and  in  his  home,  the 
wi  etched  citizen  has  to  submit  to  an  inquisition  which 
is,  in  extremely  democratic  countries,  a  positive  tor- 
ture; his  daily  life  is  interfered  with  at  every  turn  and 
his  most  private  affairs  are  scrutinised;  briefly,  it  may 
be  said  that  Liberty  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
Democracy  ! 

Fraternity,  under  the  Terror,  was  the  rarest  of  vir- 
tues, which  only  manifested  itself  amongst  the  aris- 
tocratic victims  of  the  guillotine,  citizens  tumbling  over 
one  another  to  denounce  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  hope  of  saving  their  own  skins,  or  feathering  their 
own  nests. 

What  fraternity  is  there  to-day  in  Ireland,  under  Sinn 
Fein,  the  soi-disant  Republic,  where  Irishmen  shoot 
Irishmen  in  the  back?  Or,  in  the  United  States,  where 
in  the  intervals  of  lynching  niggers,  Americans  are  de- 
nouncing their  President's  pledge  to  help  America's 
Allies  in  their  distress? 

Finally,  there  remains  to  be  discussed  the  second 
element  of  this  democratic  trinity — Equality.  This, 
indeed,  was,  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  incentive  of 
the  professional  agitator,  with  Liberty  for  ever  on  his 
lips  and  envv  and  covetousness  in  his  heart.  Because, 
as  understood  by  the  demagogue,  Equality  means  un- 
bridled licence  to  dance  a  carmagnole  on  God's  eighth 
commandment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hbrvey  db  Montmorency. 

34,  Clifton  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
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THE  CITY  OF  DREADFUL  NIGHT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  have  often,  most  advisedly,  warned  us  of 
what  we  might  expect  from  Mr. — or  is  he  now 
"  Professor  "  Tawney's  professional  expression  of  his 
social  and  economic  views.  But  even  your  informed 
prescience  failed  to  prepare  us  for  last  Sunday's  reading 
of  the  Observer' s  interview  of  the  new  "  Head  "  of 
Toynbee  Hall. 

Therein  that  aspiring  leader  of  East  End  thought, 
and  optimistic  expounder  of  Municipal  ideals,  com- 
placently remarked  as  follows  : — "  In  some  of  our  local 
boroughs,  almost  all  the  old  members  of  Councils  were 
rejected  last  month.  Most  of  the  new  representatives 
elected  in  their  place,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring administrative  experience.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  minister  to  the  requirements  of  these  newly 
elected  Councillors,  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Municipal 
Problems,  by  the  best  available  experts." 

What  a  drab  monotony  of  ignorance,  what  a  tawney- 
coloured  crew  of  incompetents,  must  we  have  chosen 
(in  our  admittedly  guilty,  apathetic  indifference),  that 
thus  get  elected  first,  and  educatively  informed  and  in- 
structed after  ! 

And  this,  Sir,  for  London,  in  1920.  And  it  is  a  sin- 
ister suggestion,  indeed,  that  causes  that  new  "Head," 
to  state  that  "  Professor  "  Tawney's  own  college  is 
"arranging  to  bring  Balliol  men  to  the  East  End,  in  the 
near  future." 

Truly,  Sir,  a  titanic  engulfing  of  Canon  Barnett's 
ideals  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Anglo-American. 

Colchester. 

December  14th,  1919. 

NATIONALISATION  v.  CAPITALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  country  has  before  it  a  great  struggle  on 
the  policy  of  "  nationalisation,"  and  the  only  party 
who  can  effectively  oppose  it  are  silenced  by  the  Party 
truce.  Capitalism  has  been  a  failure  because  it  was 
Free  Trade  capitalism.  Nobody  could  say  the  same 
of  the  United  States,  where  capitalism  has  not  been 
ruined  by  the  same  policy.  We  belong  to  a  country  of 
great  resources  and  the  centre  of  an  Empire  of  greater 
size  and  wealth  than  the  States,  but  these  resources 
have  been  squandered. 

As  regards  manufacturing,  this  country  produced 
about  80,000,000  tons,  more  coal  than  Germany,  but 
the  whole  of  this  surplus  was  exported  !  Was  this  not 
a  case  of  selling  a  birthright?  Yet  Germany  produced 
twice  as  much  steel.  As  regards  agriculture,  as  com- 
pared with  Germany  and  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
size,  we  ought  to  have  had  three  million  more  persons 
employed  on  the  land. 

We  all  believe  that  prosperity  can  only  be  ensured 
bv  increased  production.  How  can  this  be  effected 
without  capital  unless  the  Socialists  are  to  have  their 
way?  An  alternative  policy  must  be  offered,  and  Tariff 
Reform  and  Colonial  preference  is  the  only  policy  that 
will  save  the  country.  In  191 3  four  times  as  much 
capital  was  subscribed  for  public  companies  abroad,  as 
for  similar  concerns  at  home.  Surely  labour  can  see 
that  this  policy  was  suicidal  to  them  ! 

Sufficient  Protection  to  induce  capital  to  equip  home 
industries  with  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods 
would  work  wonders  in  producing  wealth  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all. 

The  existence  of  Capitalism  is  at  stake,  and  unless 
Labour  can  be  tempted,  with  definite  offers  of  improved 
conditions,  it  may  soon  be  too  late. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  really  a  Free  Trader  still,  the 
country  is  being  misled,  because  it  rejected  that  party 
at  the  election  so  effectually. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wright. 

38,  Bromar  Road,  S.  E. 5. 
f  3th  December,  1919. 


MINERS'  BABIES, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  capitalists  (and  whether  they  are  Russian 
or  German  is  not  material)  who  run  the  miners,  and 
railway  agitation  for  Nationalization,  have  sent  a 
notice  to  the  Press  that  the  mortality  among  miners' 
babies  is  161  per  1,000,  against  40  per  1,000  of  doctors'. 
The  idea  cf  choosing  doctors  was  clever,  because  if 
doctors  do  not  know  how  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their 
own  babies,  who  would?  Now  there  are  certain  facts 
that  the  £20  a  week  agitator  is  not  particularly  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to.  One  is  that  to  the  miners,  coal 
is  only  6s.  a  ton  ;  so  their  houses  ought  to  be  nice  and 
warm,  however  much  the  poor  may  suffer  from  their 
high  wages,  and  this  warmth  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
babies;  and,  secondly,  the  rents  that  miners  pay  are 
very  low,  as  a  rule.  The  Chairman  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Company  has  told  us,  that,  if  they  choose,  and 
some  do,  there  are  miners  making  £12  a  week.  Al- 
lowing that  they  are  not  caught  going  to  sleep,  as 
some  were  fined  for  doing,  so  as  to  keep  down  produc- 
tion and  so  make  coal  dearer  for  the  poor,  many  are 
making  ,£'10  a  week,  and  very  few  under  £1  a  day. 
Therefore,  with  a  small  rental  and  cheap  coal,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  why  the  mortality  should  be  161 
per  1,000.  If  a  man  has  £10  a  week,  surely  not  more 
than  ^3  or  about  30  per  cent,  need  be  spent  on  beer, 
tobacco,  cinemas  and  betting.  Therefore  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  should  look  into  this  matter,  and 
prosecute  the  parents,  so  that  these  unfortunate  babies 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow  up,  so  that  they  too 
may  enjoy  the  same  very  fortunate  existence  of  their 
fathers,  who  are  able  from  the  flabbiness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  blackmail  the  community,  and  injure  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Andrew  W.  Arnold. 

The  Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

THE  PLUMAGE  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — All  lovers  of  birds  who  are  not  slaves  to  the 
outrages  of  fashion  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
"  Plumage  Bill  Group  "  has  been  formed  to  secure 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  this  country  of  birds'  skins 
and  feathers,  other  than  those  of  poultry,  the  ostrich, 
and  eider-duck.  A  Government  Bill  is  promised,  but 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  prevent  it  from  being 
shelved  or  reduced  to  a  farce.  Our  legislature  lags  be- 
hind many  others  in  tolerating  cruelties  which  no  lady 
should  be  able  to  contemplate  with  indifference. 

The  Group  will  receive  gratefullv  any  donations  or 
offers  of  help.  The  Treasurer  is  Lt.-Col.  Swinburne, 
23,  Eaton  Place,  Wi.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr. 
Willoughby  Dewar,  8,  Kenilworth  Court,  Lower  Rich- 
mond Road,  Putney,  S.W.15.  He  will  be  glad  to 
supply  all  information  required.  Allied  groups  are 
being  formed  in  Scotland  and  the  provinces,  and  when 
the  case  for  the  birds  is  known — the  movement  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  intervention  of  the  war — the  public 
conscience  should  be  aware  of  the  need  for  action.  It 
should  be  realized,  in  fact,  that  fine  feathers  do  not  gc 
with  fine  women. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

V.  R. 

THE  LAW  IN  A  NOVEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  '  The  Reviewer's  '  letter  to  you  on 
the  above  subject  in  reference  to  Mr.  Rces's  detective 
story  'The  Shrieking  Pit,'  and  I  am  afraid  that  your 
correspondent  is  equally  as  ignorant  of  legal  matters 
as  the  average  novel  writer,  or  he  would  not  have 
criticised  the  legal  portions  of  the  book  in  the  manner 
he  has  done  by  calling  them  "  absurd. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  it  must 
be  very  difficult  for  a  novelist  to  write  on  legal  matters 
in  such  a  strain  as  suits  the  reader,  and  after  all,  the 
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novel  generally  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment, and  not  in  any  way  as  a  technical  exponent  of 
any  scientific  or  legal  matter. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Rees's  book  is  concerned,  I  think  he 
has  handled  the  matter  fairly  well,  and  as  I  was  the 
managing  clerk  of  the  firm  of  solicitors  having  the  con- 
duct of  the  defence  of  the  case  to  which  he  refers,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  points  raised  by  your  cor- 
respondent. 

As  to  the  murder  trial  taking  place  without 
"apparently,  any  preliminary  enquiry,"  I  presume  Mr. 
Rees  has  passed  this  over  as  not  being  worthy  of 
taking  up  the  reader's  time  and  so  starts  at  the  day  of 
the  principal  trial  without  reference  to  any  preliminary 
enquiry. 

As  to  the  leading  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  know- 
ing "very  little  about  the  case,"  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  has  taught  me  that  senior  Counsel 
are  often  not  Driefed  until  the  very  last  moment,  and  I 
have  upon  many  occasions  known  the  senior  Counsel 
to  tell  me  the  night  before  the  trial  that  he  had  not 
read  his  brief,  and  therefore  the  reference  to  the 
"spoon-feeding  "  help  of  his  junior  is  compatible  with 
facts. 

As  to  "the  Crown.  Solicitor  "  all  murder  prosecu- 
tions are  undertaken  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Solicitor 
is  called  "  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,"  which,  of 
•  course,  is  the  Crown,  and  your  correspondent  could 
hear  the  words  "  Crown  Prosecutor"  or  "  Crown  Soli- 
citor "  spoken  every  day  if  he  entered  the  Law  Courts. 

With  regard  to  the  most  important  point,  namely, 
that  the  "  Presiding  Judge  so  far  forgot  the  traditions 
of  the  Bench  that,  although  the  question  whether  the 
prisoner  killed  the  murdered  man  was  the  first  and  fore- 
most point  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  he  told  them, 
in  his  summing-up,  that  ,'  he  did  not  think  they  would 
have  much  difficulty  on  that  head,'"  your  correspon- 
dent seems  to  doubt  this.  I  will  give  you  the  actual 
words  spoken  by  the  Judge  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Rees  :  — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  in  this  case  the  only  question, 
substantially  the  only  question — I  think  technically 
there  are  others — but  substantially  the  only  question 
for  you  is  the  state  of  this  man's  mind  at  the  time  in 

which  he  killed  Mr.   .      I  say  technically  there 

are  others,  because  technically  you  must  be  satisfied 

first,  that  Mr.  was  killed  by  this  man's  act; 

probably  you  will  not  have  much  doubt  about  that — 
indeed,  it  has  not  been  seriously  contested." 
I  have  documentary  evidence,  including  the  trans- 
cription of  the  official  shorthand  writer's  notes,  which 
I  am  prepared  to  entrust  to  your  care  to  satisfy  your 
correspondent  if  he  so  wishes  it,  and  if  on  reading  it 
he  will  withdraw  the  somewhat  serious  allegations  he 
makes  against  Mr.  Rees. 

I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  Section  4  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Appeal  Act  on  page  274  of  the  novel. 

I  could,  if  necessary,  also  satisfy  you  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
solicitors  deliver  their  bills  of  costs. 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  other  "  absur- 
dities "  he  mentions,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  L. 

A  LIVING  DEATH. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  dramatic  description  of  life  in 
an  asylum  given  recently  by  the  plaintiff  during  an 
action  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  beg  to  state  that 
this  matter,  viz.  :  the  treatment  meted  out  to  sufferers 
from  mental  afflictions  in  both  public  and  private  asy- 
lums and  similar  institutions,  is  one  to  which  public 
attention  should  immediately  be  drawn. 

The  general  trend  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
is,  I  believe,  that,  although  reform  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date,  never- 
theless the  lines  on  which  asylums  are  now  run  are  un- 
questionably humane  and  that  the  institutions  them- 
selves are  so  organised  and  inspected  as  to  safeguard 
ihe  welfare  <>l  the  inmates,  to  ensure  their  proper  treat- 


ment and  to  leave  no  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
malpractices  and  brutal  treatment  of  former  times. 

It  was,  I  think,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  writings  and 
personal  endeavours  of  the  novelist  Charles  Reade, 
that  such  reforms  as  have  taken  place  were  brought 
about.  The  work  in  which  he  dealt  fully  with  this  sub- 
ject is,  as  many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
his  well-known  novel  '  Hard  Cash.'  In  this  work  were 
exposed  the  most  fiendish  cruelties  which  at  that  time 
were  practised  upon  the  insane.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  public  generally  would  be  amazed  to  learn  that 
not  only  have  exactly  similar  atrocities  taken  place  in 
asylums  during  this  twentieth  century,  but  that  in  many 
of  these  institutions  they  both  can  be,  and  are,  now 
perpetrated. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  people  in  this  country 
must  surely  be  in  ignorance  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
nevertheless  there  are  a  remarkably  large  number  (es- 
pecially among  the  poorer  classes)  who  are  under  no 
delusions  as  to  the  sort  of  life — or  to  be  more  precise, 

living  death  " — that  they  are  likely  to  lead  should 
they  ever  be  unfortunate  enough  to  qualify  for  deten- 
tion in  an  institution  for  the  insane.  These  are  people 
who  have  themselves  been  inside  these  places,  either  as 
patients  or  attendants,  or  who  have  received  their  in- 
formation from  friends  or  relatives  who  have  been  in 
such  positions. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  inmates  who  are  victims 
of  these  cruelties  dare  not  complain  for  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences to  themselves.  They  know  that  they  are  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  keepers,  and 
it  is  customary  for  the  latter  to  be  present  during  any 
interview  between  patient  and  doctor  or  patient  and 
visitors.  If  complaints  are  made,  the  reply  "  delusions 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  "  is  so  simple  and  usually 
so  effective.  The  word  of  the  doctor  or  an  attendant 
will  almost  invariably  be  accepted  before  that  of  a 
"  mental  "  patient,  although  the  latter  term  includes 
the  less  serious  forms  of  menial  troubles,  such  as 
melancholia,  where  the  intellect  may  be  entirely  unim- 
paired. Finally  let  me  add  that  letters  are  intercepted, 
if  addressed  to  solicitors,  or  otherwise  suspected  of 
being  likely  to  cause  trouble  to  the  institution  authori- 
ties. In  other  words,  patients  are  cut  off  from  the 
remedy  of  the  law  against  the  maltreatment  they  suffer. 

I  enclose  card,  and  sign  myself, 

A  Patient  for  Five  Months. 

15th  December,  1919. 

THE  PARADOX  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  see  the  point  of  George  Eliot's 
accomplishments  in  learning  emphasised  by  A.S.M.  in 
your  issue  of  13th  December.  No  one  w  ill  accuse  me 
of  wishing  to  underrate  such  learning  :  1  only  regret 
that  it  is,  indeed,  Greek  to  an  increasing  number  of 
readers  to-day. 

As  for  the  paradox,  it  starts  w  ith  the  assumption  that 
the  acquirement  of  learning  by  great  labour  destroys 
creative  insight.  If  that  is  true,  education  is  worse 
than  useless,  indeed,  a  gross  fraud,  since  its  purpose  is 
to  draw  people  out,  not  to  shut  them  up.  1  do  not  think 
it  at  all  fair  to  take  the  popular  view  that  the  learned 
are  in  general  pedants.  That  at  any  rate  has  not  been 
my  experience,  and  to-day  we  can  see  Prof.  Murray 
drawing  crowded  audiences  at  a  London  music-hall  by 
his  translation  of  the  '  Trojan  Women  '  of  Euripides. 
The  excellent  and  long  line  of  our  lighter  poets  is  bound 
up  throughout,  from  Prior  to  the  present  editor  of 
Punch,  in  classical  learning. 

But  if  George  Eliot  might  have  been  expected  to  con- 
fine herseli  to  learning  of  the  sort  which  is  esoteric,  I 
suggest  that  she  was  saved  by  being  a  genius.  In  the 
rare  and  gifted  persons  who  deserve  that  title  the 
memories  of  youth  are  particularly  sharp  and  vivid; 
and  that  season  of  llowcrs  comes  to  fruit  later.  Emo- 
tions of  her  young  days  remembered  in  tranquillity 
roused  George  Eliot  to  creative  insight.  Outside  that 
magic  Sphere  her  art  was  a  comparative  failure.  She 
was  never  a  poet,  and  sometimes  she  was  a  pedant. 
Yours  faithfully, 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 
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REVIEWS 

A  PERFECT  WIFE. 

Catherine  Gladstone.     By  her  daughter,  Mary  Drew. 
Nisbet.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Gladstones,  Glynnes  and  Lytteltons  formed  a 
family  group  which  was  deservedly  influential  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Not  that  the  group  had 
much  to  do  with  what  Used  to  be  called  London  Society, 
or  with  the  perspiring  crowd  of  arrivistes  and  in- 
triguers who  always  hang  loose  upon  political  life. 
They  were  a  group  apart,  by  reason  of  their  moral 
earnestness  and  the  pure  simplicity  of  their  lives.  They 
were  not  exactly  popular,  because  nothing  is  so  un- 
popular as  the  setting  of  patterns  men  have  no  mind 
to  follow,  and  the  Gladstone-Lytteiton  gang  were  by 
way  of  setting  a  pattern  of  goodness  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  the  family  group  had  one  weakness  com- 
mon to  its  members,  a  total  lack  of  the  sense  of 
humour.  Gladstone,  his  son  Herbert,  now  Lord  Glad- 
stone, and  his  nephew  Alfred  Lyttelton,  were  all  desti- 
tute of  humour.  Perhaps  moral  earnestness  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  sense  of  humour  :  it  would  be  a  pity  if  it 
were  so,  for  our  public  life  could  do  with  more  men 
of  the  Gladstone-Lyttelton-Glynne  breed.  Anyway, 
the  women  of  the  group  were  just  as  devoid  of  humour 
as  the  men,  of  which  we  shall  give  two  instances,  one 
from  our  recollection,  and  one  from  the  book  before  us. 
During  Disraeli's  premiership,  between  1874  and  1880, 
when  the  Turk  was  fighting  Russia,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Atrocities  were  a  raging  topic,  the  female  Gladsto- 
nians  always  spoke  of  themselves  and  the  Liberal  Party 
as  "we  Christians,"  as  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Infidels.  It  was  the  arrogance  of  a 
prig.  Here  is  the  second  example.  In  1861,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  had  in  the  previous  year  thrown  out 
the  Paper  Duty  Bill,  Gladstone  included  the  paper 
duty  in  his  Budget,  which  was  decidedly  smart,  if 
verging  on  sharp  practice.  On  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  :  — "  I  could 
not  help  being  reminded  of  a  saying  of  an  old  Scotch 
body  to  a  friend  of  mine  when  he  proposed  something 
which  she  thought  very  ingenious  :  '  Eh  !  Wullie, 
Wullie,  ye  may  dee  for  want  of  breath,  but  ye  winna 
dee  for  want  o'  wiles.'"  On  which  Mrs.  Drew,  the 
author  of  this  biography,  comments:  "The  Duke  of 
Argyll's  allusion  in  the  letter  which  follows  is  rather 
obscure,  but,  as  it  was  written  on  the  day  before  the 
Budget  speech  of  1861,  it  probably  refers  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the 
Paper  Duty  through  the  House  of  Lords."  As  old 
Creevey  used  to  say,  Did  you  ever? 

It  is  this  solemn  imperviousness  to  a  joke,  and  the 
mental  habit  of  regarding  all  who  differed  from  the 
head  of  the  family  (especially  Liberal  Unionists)  as 
moral  reprobates,  that  rob  the  memoirs  and  letters  of 
the  Gladstone  group  of  interest  for  the  exoteric  world. 
The  pious  monograph  before  us  is  no  exception.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  was  religious,  charitable,  a  good  mother, 
blameless  in  the  sphere  of  common  duties,  but  above 
all  a  perfect  wife  to  Gladstone,  as  Mrs.  Disraeli  was 
to  her  husband.  But  perfect  wives  are  not  good 
company,  as  a  rule,  to  any  but  their  husbands.  Her 
daughter  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  absolutely 
bored  with  politics,  except  as  relating  to  her  husband's 
comfort  and  success.  She  was  told  everything  by 
him  ;  but  she  had  nothing  to  say  herself  about  any- 
thing, except  William,  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  was 
no  doubt  very  soothing  to  William,  but  it  could  not 
make  Mrs.  Gladstone  a  good  talker  or  letter  writer. 
In  short,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  from  this  and  other 
contemporary  records,  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  a  good  but 
stupid  woman.  The  most  interesting  letter  in  this 
book  is  one'  from  Gladstone  to  his  wife  written  after 
the  famous  Budget  debate  in  1852,  when  Disraeli  was 
defeated.  "  Disraeli  rose  at  10.20,  and  from  that 
moment  I  was  on  tenterhooks,  except  when  his  super- 
lative acting  and  brilliant  oratory  absorbed  me  and 
made  me  quite  forget  that  I  had  to  follow  him.  He 
spoke  till  r  a.m.  .  .  .  J  am  told  Disraeli  is  much 
stung  by  what  I  said.  I  am  very  sorry  it  fell  to  me 
to  say  it,    God  knows  I  have  no  wish  to  give  him 


pain;  and  really  with  my  deep  sense  of  his  gifts,  I 
would  only  pray  they  might  be  well  used."  There  are 
a  number  of  other  letters  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  which 
show  what  exceedingly  dull  and  commonplace  letters 
are  written  by  very  distinguished  people.  If  Mrs. 
Drew  had  published  more  letters  from  her  father,  she 
would  have  made  this  tribute  to  her  mother's  memory 
more  interesting  than  it  can  be  to  any  except  the 
family  group. 

TWIXT  CUP  AND  LIP. 

Fame  and  Failure.     By  Julian  Ellis.     Werner  Laurie 
12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  JULIAN  ELLIS  is  a  fatalist,  who  appears  to 
think  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  luck,  "  there's  many 
a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip,"  whether  the  rogue  ends  his 
life  in  a  palace  or  a  prison.  It  strikes  us  as  a  misuse 
of  the  words  "  fame  and  failure  "  to  apply  them  indis- 
criminately to  murderers  and  forgers,  like  Wainewright 
and  Roupell,  to  royal  victims  of  disease  or  policy  like 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  to  really  unlucky  men  like 
Ferdinand  Lesseps  and  Valentine  Baker.  Notwith- 
standing this  rather  absurd  classification,  Mr.  Julian 
Ellis  has  written  a  very  amusing  book.  His  style  is 
clear  and  lively;  and  he  doesn't  bore  us  with  footnotes 
or  authorities,  which  so  often  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
reading  biographies.  While  Mr.  Ellis  has  no  patience 
with  brainless  fribbles  like  Beau  Brummell  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  he  has  a  decided  sympathy  with 
clever  rascals  like  Edwin  James  and  John  Sadleir. 

Perhaps  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  is  the  best 
sketch.  The  manners  of  the  Bar  and  consequently 
the  path  to  success  have  totally  changed  since  early 
Victorian  days,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury 
except  in  cases  of  felony  and  libel.  The  loud-voiced 
bully  has  practically  disappeared,  and  Edwin  James 
would  not  have  succeeded  even  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
these  times.  Mr.  Ellis  traces  his  fall  with  so  much 
knowledge  of  detail  that  we  thought  he  must  be  a 
lawyer,  until  we  came  to  his  story  of  Roupell,  who  was 
a  solicitor,  member  for  Lambeth,  and  a  wholesale 
forger.  Solicitors  do  not  have  "chambers,"  nor  are 
they  "retained,"  and  in  using  these  terms  about  Rou- 
pell Mr.  Ellis  betrays  the  layman.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Ellis  that  "blackmail"  is  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  disgrace  of  Edwin  James.  For 
a  great  many  years  he  was  making  from  ^5,000  to 
,£10,000  a  year  at  the  Bar  :  he  did  not  live  extrava- 
gantly ;  yet  he  accumulated  debts  to  the  tune  of 
^"100,000,  and  under  their  pressure  lied,  and  swindled, 
until  he  was  disbarred.  In  quite  recent  years,  there 
was  another  celebrated  barrister,  making  a  huge  in- 
come at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  who'  was  always  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  hardly  allowed  to  touch 
his  own  fees.  Blackmail  and  Stock  Exchange  specu- 
lation are  the  favourite  explanations  of  this  kind  of 
puzzle. 

The  most  pathetic  story  in  the  book  is  that  of  Colonel 
Valentine  Baker,  in  his  way  a  genius,  a  really  greaf 
cavalry  commander,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  writer  ot 
military  subjects,  who-  ended  his  life  in  Egypt  as  Baker 
Pacha.  We  don't  know  what  became  of  the  woman 
who  brought  about  his  ruin  :  we  believe  somebody 
married  her;  we  should  not  care  to  carry  her  memory 
or  conscience. 

As  we  said,  Mr.  Julian  Ellis  handles  with  something 
like  loving  care  his  clever  scoundrels,  and  the  chapters 
on  Roupell  and  Sadleir  are  excellent.  Solicitors  have 
undoubtedly  greater  opportunities.. of  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement than  other  men.  Roupell  and  Sadleir  were 
both  of  them  solicitors,  members  of  Parliament,  and 
figures  of  the  Mid-Victorian  period,  the  fifties.  Both 
were  men  of  great  intellectual  ability,  and  personal 
charm  :  and  in  each  case  the  desire  to  shine  in  the 
social  world  was  the  motive  to  crime.  Sadleir  was  the 
real  Irish  adventurer;  and  he  arrived  at  the  right 
moment,  in  the  middle  of  the  frantic  railway  boom  of 
the  forties.  He  became  chairman  of  the  London  and 
County  Bank  and  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government.     He  killed  himself  on 
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Hampstead  Heath  by  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid.  It  is 
too  bad  to  put  the  poor  Emperor  of  Mexico,  Maximi- 
lian, into  this  gallery  of  blackguards.  Maximilian  was 
left  to  his  fate  by  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  and  was 
murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  There  is  no  new  matter 
in  this  series  of  light  life  stories  :  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
refresh  one's  memory  of  the  rogueries  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  the  terrible  murder  of  the  Duchess  of 
Praslin,  and  the  follies  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  A  BOOK. 

Cervantes.     By     Rudolph     Schevill.     John  Murray. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

*TpHE  Master  Spirits  of  Literature  '  is  an  attractive 
J.  title  for  a  series,  in  which  Cervantes  is  surely 
entitled  to  a  place.  But  it  is  an  open  question  how  far 
books  about  books  ought  to  be  commended.  The 
great  critics  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  Hazlitt,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  wrote  books  about  books,  which 
are  a  part  of  our  best  literature,  and  constitute  the 
foundation  and  the  model  of  criticism.  But  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  a  book  about  a  book  or  an  author 
is  only  tolerable  when  it  is  well  written,  by  a  critic  of 
acknowledged  competence,  who  is  a  master  of  the' 
instrument  which  he  wields.  We  are  afraid  that  can- 
not be  said  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Schevill  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  professor  of 
Spanish,  University  of  California.  We  do1  not  know 
whether  he  is  a  Spaniard,  and  whether  this  book  is  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish.  All  we  can  affirm  is  that 
it  is  not  written  in  good  English.  We  willingly  recog- 
nise the  professor's  knowledge  of  the  many  works  of 
Cervantes — the  plays  and  Exemplary  Novels  are  quite 
unknown  to  most  people — and  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  Spanish  moralist  is  contagious.  But  we  can't 
say  that  his  comments  on  '  Don  Quixote  '  are  original 
or  profound,  or  rise  in  any  degree  above  the  common- 
place of  a  literary  magazine.  Nor  is  the  book  im- 
proved by  the  omission  of  sixteen  pages  between  pp. 
260  and  277-,  due,  we  suppose,  to  careless  publication. 

Byron  had  an  idea,  which  he  maintained  with  the 
brilliance  and  tenacity  of  all  his  paradoxes,  that  '  Don 
Quixote  '  was  one  of  the  most  immoral  books  ever  pub- 
lished "Cervantes  smil'd  Spain's  chivalry  away," 
he  wrote  in  'Don  Juan,'  and  he  declared  that  to 
destroy  the  notion  of  chivalry  in  a  nation  was  to  de- 
stroy its  idealism.  Further,  he  argued  that  Cervantes 
had  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  ridicule 
chivalry,  or  what  we  moderns  call  altruism,  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  therefore  '  Don  Quixote  '  was  a 
very  bad  book.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
Byron's  judgment  on  this,  as  on  most  subjects.  But 
it  may  be  answered  that  in  the  endless  and  immor- 
tal dialogues  between  the  Don  and  his  Squire  Sancho 
Panza,  the  idealist  is  given  quite  as  good  "a  show" 
as  the  realist.  It  is  true  that  in  the  end  the  Knight 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  mad  :  but  even  on  his 
death-bed,  which  is  quite  one  of  the  most  simply 
pathetic  scenes  in  literature,  as  touching  as  Falstaff's, 
or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  end,  Don  Quixote  manages 
to  hold  the  scales  between  Rationalism  and  Idealism 
in  a  sane  and  pious  manner.  The  most  valuable  parts 
of  this  volume  are  the  long  quotations  from  '  The  Re- 
sourceful Knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'  which 
may  force  hurried  and  superficial  people  to  read  a  few 
pages  from  one  of  the  greatest  books  that  ever  was 
written. 

THE  IRISH  RIDDLE. 

John  Redmond's  Last  Years.      By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Arnold.     ids.  net. 

Ireland  a  Nation.     By  Robert  Lvnd.     (It ant  Richards. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THOSE  who  studied  John  Redmond  in  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  must  often  have  wondered  what  was 
really  behind  the  handsome,  but  not  particularly  im- 
pressive, appearance;  the  easy,  yet  undistinguished  elo- 
quence and  the  faultless  elocution.     Was  the  mind  of 


a  statesman  at  work,  or  were  they  listening  to  an  able 
Irish  gentleman  who,  having  undertaken  a  duty  that  he 
had  never  sought,  was  carrying  it  out  conscientiously, 
but  without  much  enthusiasm?  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn, 
who  knew  John  Redmond  for  a  good  many  years, 
though  not,  it  would  seem,  intimately — and  Redmond's 
intimates  were  few — helps  us  to  solve  the  question  with 
a  fair  approach  to  conclusiveness.  The  impression  de- 
rived from  his  well-informed  pages  is  that  Redmond 
was  a  somewhat  ineffective  Elisha  to  Parnell's 
Elijah.  The  honester  man  of  the  two,  he  neither  lied 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  tipped  the  wink  to  the 
Terrorists.  But  he  lacked  Parnell's  personal  mag- 
netism; he  liked  to  go  home  to  Aughavanagh  and  to 
stay  there  without  troubling  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
Parliamentary  followers,  or  to  Nationalist  bosses  in  the 
Irish  towns,  and,  instead  of  leading,  he  waited  on 
events. 

Mr.  Gwynn  aptly  points  out  that  John  Redmond 
reached  his  position  as  Nationalist  figurehead  by  a  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion.  The  choice  of  him  as  chairman 
"  was  less  due  to  a  sense  of  his  general  fitness  than  to 
despair  of  reaching  a  decision  between  the  claims  of 
the  outstanding  men  (Messrs.  Healy,  Dillon  and 
O'Brien)."  He  was  thus  president  of  a  committee, 
with  the  task  before  him  of  maintaining  an  appearance 
of  unity  at  all  costs.  Up  to  a  point  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. His  forgiving  nature  enabled  him  to  ignore 
past  insults;  his  methodical  intellect  placed  clear  de- 
cisions on  paper,  and  he  supported  them  in  the  House 
by  speeches  of  equal  cogency.  .  But  he  failed  to  inspire 
the  rank  and  file,  who  were  never  consulted,  w  ith 
political  keenness,  and  left  the  choice  of  candidates  to 
others.  Parnell,  in  his  place,  would  have  acted  in  a 
very  different  fashion,  particularly  in  his  relations  with 
the  Government.  He  would  never  have  acquiesced,  as 
Redmond  did,  in  the  hanging  up  of  Home  Rule  by 
Campbell-Bannerman.  After  the  election  of  1910  had 
placed  the  Nationalists  in  control  of  affairs,  Redmond 
showed  a  curious  reluctance  to  crack  the  whip  over  the 
ears  of  a  bedevilled  Ministry.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Gwynn  says,  its  weakness  was  in  a  sense  his.  Still  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  in  its  final  shape,  was  a  compromise 
which  satisfied  no  single  section  of  Irish  opinion,  and 
which  Ulster  was  prepared  to  meet  by  rebellion.  Its 
suspension,  through  the  advent  of  war,  was  probably 
not  unwelcome  to  John  Redmond,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  abortive  Convention  he  declined  to  give  his 
followers  any  guidance  whatever.  Mr.  Gwynn's  re- 
velations of  the  inner  workings  of  that  assemblage  are 
of  uncommon  interest. 

The  fact  is  that  John  Redmond  was  a  Home  Ruler 
less  through  conviction  than  through  inheritance. 
There  was  not  a  drop  of  rebel  blood  in  his  veins;  in 
thought  he  never  travelled  far  beyond  Isaac  Butt 
whose  colleague  his  father  had  been.  And  so,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  he  bravely  attempted  to  pledge  Ire- 
land to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  recruiting  of  the  16th  Division,  which  distin- 
guished itself  so  greatly  at  Messines  and  elsewhere. 
Lord  Kitchener's  refusal  to  recognise  the  National 
Volunteers  hit  him  hard.  Mr.  Gwynn  puts  the 
dilemma  thus  :  "  Those  who  then  thought  with  Lord 
Kitchener  can  say  now  that  events  have  justified  his 
view.  They  omit  to  consider  how  far  those  events 
proceeded  from  Lord  Kitchener's  refusal  to  accept  Red- 
mond's judgment."  Yet  we  get  the  significant  inci- 
dent that  some  time  before  the  Easter  rebellion  there 
had  been  an  ugly  split  on  the  question  of  service  abroad 
while  by-elections  showed  that  Redmond's  hold  on  Ire- 
land had  become  a  nullity.  Mr.  Gwynn  treats  the 
growth  of  Sinn  Fein  too  episodically,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Lvnd  ingeniously  converts  it,  when  blood  was  running 
through  the  Dublin  streets,  into  Fenianism.  But,  call 
it  what  vou  like,  the  predominant  temper  in  Ireland, 
outside  Lister,  had  become  rebel  and  republican.  Lord 
Kitchener's  soldier's  instinct  directed  him  aright,  but 
politicians  like  John    Redmond  and   Mr.    Birrcll  went 

egrcgiously  astray. 

The  Irish  riddle,  which  John  Redmond  left  unsolved 
at  his  death,  lies,  we  fear,  bevond  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Lvnd.  He  gives  a  clever  tittle  sketch  of  Irish  history, 
and  we  agree  with  him  that  its  Celtic  period  has  been 
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wrongly  regarded  as  one  of  unredeemed  barbarism. 
He  writes  quite  prettily  about  Synge  and  "  A.  E.," 
without  persuading  us  that  much  of  the  poetry  derived 
from  Celtic  sources,  Patrick  Peace's  particularly,  does 
not  come  dangerously  near  inanity.  But,  except  in  the 
ironical  sense,  we  cannot  say,  as  the  reviewer  observed 
of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green's  '  Irish  Nationality,'  "  By  God, 
this  is  a  book  !  "  Finance,  the  representation  of 
minorities  and  other  difficulties  inherent  in  Home  Rule 
do  not  trouble  .Mr.  Lynd  in  the  least,  though,  as  Mr. 
Gwynn  can  tell  him,  they  proved  too  tough  for  the 
Conference,  despite  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  John 
Redmond  and  Lord  Midleton.  He  prefers  to  indulge 
in  easy  generalities  about  nationality,  small  nations 
and  the'  League  of  Nations.  His  most  tangible  pro- 
posal seems  to  be  that  Ulster,  having  submitted  its  case 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  substantiated  it,  should 
be  allowed  to  "  contract  out  "  of  an  Ireland,  which 
may  be  republican  or  colonial,  according  to  the 
national  will.  The  poor  old  predominant  partner  is  to 
be  quietly  cold-shouldered,  it  appears. 

DO  GOOD  QUICK. 
His  Family.    By  Ernest  Poole.     Macmillan.    3s.  net. 

NEW  York  as  the  city,  par  excellence,  of  hustle  is 
a  tolerably  familiar  conception  to  most  Britons. 
But  in  this  novel  it  appears  under  a  more  sympathetic- 
aspect  than  usual,  for  the  hustle  there  pictured  is  less 
of  business  than  of  philanthropv.  Deborah  Gale,  the 
central  character,  and  a  charming  woman  every  way. 
is  engrossed  with  titanic,  yet  eminently  practical 
schemes  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slum 
population — more  pitiful  still  it  would  seem  than  in 
London.  Yet  greatly  as  we  admire  her  devotion  and 
administrative  ability,  she  gives  us  throughout  an  im- 
pression of  acute  and  nerve-racking  tension.  This 
reaches  its  climax  when  we  learn  that  at  thirty-one  she 
is  supposed  by  herself  and  her  friends  to  have  become 
through  overwork,  incapable  of  bringing  a  child  safely 
into  the  world.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  for 
such  a  woman  it  is  not  good  to  marry,  and  we  have 
grave  doubts,  unshared  apparently  by  the  author,  as  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Her  marriage  is,  after 
all,  blessed  with  a  son,  but  we  cannot  easily  imagine 
him  grow  ing  up  to  health  of  either  mind  or  body.  As 
foils  to  Deborah,  we  have  her  two  sisters,  one  a  mere 
*'  femme  d'interieur,"  having  the  virtues  and  faults 
of  her  type  strongly  accentuated;  the  other  a  society 
butterfly  with  no  redeeming  qualities  in  particular. 
There  is  also  their  widowed  father,  a  pathetic,  and 
rather  original  figure. 


MODERN    CHILDREN    OF   THE  GHETTO. 

Children  of  No  Man's  Land.     By  G.  B.  Stern.  Duck- 
worth.    7s.  net. 

IN  this  novel  the  interest  is  divided  between  two 
themes;  the  amorous  adventures  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish Jewess,  and  the  hard  case  of  her  brother,  who, 
between  the  accident  of  his  own  birth  in  Germany  and 
his  father's  negligence  in  effecting  naturalisation,  finds 
himself  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  technically  an  enemy 
alien,  while  all  his  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  his 
adopted  country.  We  are  drawn  to  compassionate  the 
poor  boy's  dilemma,  in  which  there  is  assuredly 
nothing  impossible,  and  we  feel  relieved  when  he  at 
last  attains  his  heart's  desire  of  being  admitted  to  serve 
in  the  British  Army.  But  we  are  otherwise  affected 
towards  his  sister  Deborah  (usually  Deb.  for  short), 
whose  one  steady  aim  in  life  is  apparently  that  of 
compromising  herself.  This  object  she  pursues  with 
unflagging  perseverance,  though  only  partial  success; 
and  recurs  to  it  even  after  her  marriage  with  the 
respectable  Hebrew,  who  has  shown  genuine  magna- 
nimity in  overlooking  a  past  more  lurid  still  in  his 
belief  than  in  actual  fact. 

She  and  her  friends,  a  most  unlovely  circle,  do  not, 
either  by  their  theory  or  practice,  merit  that  halo  of 
dazzling  novelty  with  which  the  author  would  fain  in- 
vest them.  The  generic  name  which  Deb.  claims  for 
her  own  peculiar  type  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  Marcel 
Provost's  twenty-five  years  old ;  and  even  in  English 


fiction  a  liberal  handling  of  sex  problems  is  a  fashion 
of  still  longer  standing.  We  must  decline  to  accept 
the  unspeakable  heroine  as  a  product  of  latter-dav 
conditions.  A  strongly  emotional  religious  influence, 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  from  modern  Judaism,  might 
conceivably  have  directed  her  energies  into  a  healthier 
channel.  But  we  cannot  visualise  her  as  a  white- 
souled  maiden  in  whatever  age  or  clime  her  lot  had 
been  cast.  The  book  contains  some  highly  coloured, 
but  effective  sketches  of  London  Bohemian  ism  and 
German  domesticity. 

COMMONPLACE  AND  ECSTASY. 
Glory  of  Love.     By  Pan.     Odham.     5s.  net. 

WHAT  may  be  expected  to  happen  when  a  senti- 
mental young  American  with  an  immensely  rich 
and  hard-hearted  father  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
an  artist's  model  of  superlative  beauty  and  virtue, 
whilst  he  is  widening  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
Paris?  The  American  millionaire,  realising  that  his  im- 
pulsive offspring  shows  honourable  attentions  towards 
the  young  lady,  hastens,  of  course,  across  the  Atlantic 
to  prevent  "the  tarnation  fool"  from  pursuing  his 
folly,  and  succeeds,  with  the  adventitious  aid  of  an 
amorous  artist  whose  attentions  are  less  commendable, 
in  separating  the  devoted  pair.  What  more  natural, 
again,  than  that  circumstances  should  prove  too 
strong  for  the  blustering  man  of  finance  and  should 
lead  him  eventually  to  implore  the  fascinating  damsel 
to  become  his  daughter-in-law?  But  this  .story,  if 
conventional  in  design,  is  attractive  in  the  telling.  The 
vivacity  and  colour  of  Bohemian  life,  the  joie  de  vivre 
of  unconventional  beings,  are  reflected  in  its  pages. 
The  style,  though  rather  too  exclamatory,  has  some- 
thing of  the  rhythm  of  the  twinkling  feet  in  students' 
haunts  in  the  Gauvinches  woods.  A  commonplace 
plot  is  redeemed  by  a  touch  of  ecstasy. 

\  WAR  PROBLEM. 
Trut  Love.     By  Allan  Monkhouse.     Collins.     7s.  net. 

IN  this  story,  which  notwithstanding  its  name  is  a 
War  novel,  the  device  of  emphasising  the  contrast 
between  pre-war  conditions,  and  those  which  super- 
vened with  such  awful  suddenness  is,  to  our  thinking, 
employed  with  unusually  good  effect.  The  scene  is  laid 
i:i  Manchester;  not  considered,  be  it  understood,  as  the 
industrial  centre,  but  as  the  citv  of  high-grade 
journalism  and  repertory  theatres.  The  hero,  Geoffrey 
Arden,  is  a  writer  of  dramatic  criticism  for  a  dailv 
paper  not  difficult  to  identify,  and  also  of  what  in  the 
ugly  modern  dialect  are  known  as  "  highbrow  "  plavs. 
Being,  despite  these  distinctions,  what  we  and  some 
other  Philistines  would  call  a  healthy-minded,  clear- 
headed young  man,  he  is  not  long  in  deciding,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  where  the  path  of  duty  lies.  His 
sister,  on  the  other  hand,  a  convinced  Tolstoyan,  is  one 
of  those  perplexing  people  whose  value  to  the  com- 
munity, very  real  and  obvious  in  normal  times,  becomes 
doubtful  amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  The 
pleasant,  friendly,  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  earlier 
pages  (we  had  never  imagined  Manchester  in  these 
terms  before),  provides  an  effective  introduction  to  the 
terrible  practical  problems  which  are  still  fresh  in  all 
our  minds.  Yet  the  crucial  moment  in  Geoffrev's  life 
comes  perhaps  a  little  later,  when  he  discovers  that  the 
girl  whom  he  wishes  to  marry  is  of  German  nationalitv. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  deciding  that  love  must 
override  patriotism  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  no  attempt  is  made  to  minimise  the  miserv  which 
necessarilv  follows.  He  is  killed  soon  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  his  vouny  wife,  heart-broken,  and  deeolv 
conscious  of  the  isolation  which  has  succeeded  her 
former  popularitv,  dies  on  the  birth  of  their  child.  That 
hers  is  a  hard  case,  and  that  many  such  mav  have  oc- 
curred during  the  War,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny. 
Yet  most  people  will  feel  that  if  that  time  w-ere  to  come 
over  again,  it  would  still  be  equally  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate familiarly  with  persons,  who,  unless  nature  were 
quite  dead  within  them,  must  w  ith  all  their  hearts  have 
been  desiring  the  consummation  which  to  us  was  a 
horror  unspeakable. 
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A  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD. 

St.  John  of  Honeylea.       By  G.   I.  Whitham.  John 
Lane.     7s.  net. 

ONCE  more  we  have  the  story  of  a  family  doom,  a 
hereditary  curse  following  the  possessors  of  abbey 
lands.  The  hero,  Evelyn  St.  John,  refuses  to  believe 
in  the  curse;  the  heroine  is  convinced  of  its  efficacy, 
and  reminds  her  lover  of  the  fact  with  a  persistency 
which  naturally  exasperates  him,  though  she  regards 
his  anger  with  grieved  surprise.  The  author  is  a  be- 
liever, and  the  story  works  out  accordingly,  with  only 
one  really  novel  element.  This  is  the  personality,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  of  the  beautiful  old  house  of  Honey- 
lea,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  and  in  the 
grounds  where  the  monks  were  martyred.  The  gn  at 
house,  buried  in  a  nook  of  the  hills  as  the  sites  of 
monasteries  were  wont  to  be,  first  appears  to  the  heir 
as  he  comes  to  take  possession.  "  The  trees  were  all 
low-growing  down  the  hill  to  his  right,  and  there,  in 
the  peaceful  evening  glow,  with  its  red  roses,  red  from 
the  river  to  the  roofs,  stood  Honeylea,  among  its  call- 
ing birds,  with  the  long  shadows  on  the  lawns,  and 
the  drowsy,  soothing  sound  of  the  water  down  the 
steps."  Throughout  the  story  the  reader  never  forgets 
the  house,  finding  himself  now  in  the  old  banqueting- 
hall,  once  the  chancel  of  a  church,  now  in  the  garret 
room  where  the  last  owner  lay  sick,  and  now  in  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  or  by  the  bathing-place,  which  for  the 
delectation  of  the  lords  of  Honeylea  has  been  widened 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  "  Under  great  beeches, 
fringed  with  little  ferns,  in  a  maze  of  scents  of  earth 
and  wood  flowers,  with  the  blackbird  and  the  lark,  and 
a  crazy  cuckoo  close  at  hand,  Evelyn  found  the  Honey- 
lea bathing-place  and  forgot  the  world  again." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  heir  falls  in  love  with  his 
heritage  at  first  sight,  and  thus  the  old  house  "with 
no  windows  to  the  east  "  begins  to  establish  its  fatal 
influence  over  him.  The  family  portraits,  the  faithful 
old  retainer,  and  the  hereditary  breed  of  horses  appear 
in  their  proper  place,  but  they  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  fascination  of  Honeylea  itself.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  it  was  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  forbad  a  man  to  covet  his  neighbour's 
house,  placing  all  other  desirable  possessions  second, 
and  assuredly  the  love  of  house  and  land  is  deep-rooted 
in  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  English  race  more 
deeply  than  in  any  other. 

It  is  a  good  book,  and  many  interesting  people  are 
to  be  met  in  it;  not  the  least  of  whom  are  two  who  live 
only  in  the  descriptions  of  the  neighbours  who  have 
known  them,  "  Uncle  Charles,"  and  his  nephew  and 
successor  Cecil,  the  two  last  owners  of  the  house.  They 
are  perhaps  more  distinctly  drawn  than  any  of  the 
actual  characters  of  the  story,  which,  by  the  way,  ends 
happily.  Considering  in  how  orthodox  a  manner  all 
has  been  conducted  up  to  this  point,  we  could  have 
found  it  in  our  heart  to  consign  the  heir  of  the  wicked 
St.  Johns  to  a  monk's  cell,  of  which  more  than  once 
there  is  question.  It  would  have  been  a  harmonious 
and  logical  conclusion. 

MURDER  AND  INGENUITY. 

The  Loudwater  Mystery.    By  Edgar  Jepson.  Odham. 
7s.  net. 

WE  confess  to  a  liking  for  a  good  detective  tale, 
and  this  story,  in  which  an  English  peer  is  mys- 
teriously done  to  death  in  his  country  house,  is  a  par- 


ticularly good  specimen  of  its  class.  It  presents  a 
mystery  that  does  not  lack  the  essential  quality  of  the 
mysterious.  A  publishers'  note  states  that  "no  one 
who  has  read  the  book  in  MS.  has  found  the  solution 
of  it  before  twenty  pages  from  the  end  of  the  book." 
The  experienced  reader,  not  being  accustomed  to  re- 
gard a  publisher's  "puff  "  in  the  light  of  an  affidavit, 
may  not  be  surprised  to  discover  an  indication  of  the 
identity  of  the  murderer  some  one  hundred  pages  ear- 
lier in  the  book.  The  criminal,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tionally wily  and  skilfully  drawn  person,  and  his 
motives  and  movements  are  intricate  enough  to  keep 
the  interest  undiminished  to  the  end.  If  some  of  the 
devices  are  familiar,  most  of  the  characters  have — . 
what  is  rare  in  novels  of  the  kind — an  unmistakable 
touch  of  life,  and  much  of  the  dialogue  has — what  is 
still  more  uncommon — a  sprightly  turn.  Here,  too, 
the  criminal  classes  are  not  encouraged  in  the  danger- 
ous belief  that  the  police  are  hopelessly  stupid.  The 
detective  who  probes  the  mystery  to  the  bottom  is  not 
a  disciple  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  a  real  constabulary 
being. 

A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

His  Second  Wife.      By    Ernest    Poole.  Macmillan. 
3s.  net. 

ETHEL,  the  second  wife  of  Joe  Lanier,  a  specula- 
tive New  York  builder,  is  the  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  Amy.  In  this,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  nowa- 
days remarkable.  But  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find 
Ethel  presiding  over  her  brother-in-law's  household 
during  his  year  of  widowhood,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  old  system 
and  the  new.  In  the  contrast  between  these  two  sisters 
and  the  influence  which  they  respectively  exercise  on 
Joe  Lanier,  lies  the  interest  of  the  story.  Amy, 
though  good-tempered  and  often  good-natured,  is  a 
thorough  worldling,  after  that  peculiarly  repellart  type 
which  is  a  speciality  in  American  fiction.  Monev.  to 
be  poured  out  like  water,  is  the  sole  god  of  her  idolatry, 
and  to  obtain  it  she  cheerfully  sacrifices  all  the  impulses 
of  her  husband's  artistic  conscience.  Ethel  having  a 
different  outlook,  devotes  herself  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Joe's  buried  architectural  ambitions,  and  after  a  hard 
struggle  succeeds  in  her  undertaking.  As  usual  in  this 
class  of  novel,  we  are  struck  by  the  crude  blending  of 
idealism  and  what  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  bo 
called  vulgarity.  But  the  author  is  successful  in  enlist- 
ingf  our  attention  and  even  our  svmpathy. 

A  FANTASTIC  FARRAGO. 

When    the    Hurly-Burly 's    Done.     By   Allen  Clarke. 
Dent.     7s.  6du  net. 

MR.  CLARKE  has  added  a  fresh  terror  to  the 
pangs  of  dissolution.  Old-fashioned  theology, 
though  its  eternal  bliss  might  sound  a  trifle  tedious,  at 
latest  provided  an  exciting  alternative.  But  from  Mr. 
Clarke's  paradise  of  long-winded  and  platitudinous 
spirits  there  is  no  escape;  one  is  bored  everywhere  and 
all  the  time. 

Some  enlivenment,  nevertheless,  may  be  found  in  the 
ingenuous  situations  which  he  discovers  on  this  side 
of  the  veil — and  describes  in  an  astounding  mixture  of 
slang  and  fine  language,  wherein  the  abundance  and 
strangeness  of  his  adjectives  more  than  balance  an  un- 
usual scarcity  of  verbs. 

.So  far,  the  author  merits  no  more  than  what  ho 
would  himself  call  a  "  flippant  flagellation."    As  to  tin- 
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majority  of  his  spirit-stories,  their  pious  intention  is 
obvious;  and  criticism  can  only  be  silent  before  what 
is  alleged  to  be  painful  personal  experience.  But  there 
are  themes — such  as,  for  instance,  the  walking  of 
Christ  on  the  Flanders  battlefield — which,  unless 
handled  with  a  delicacy  not  apparent  in  this  book, 
should  be  left  alone. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

VOCAL  AND  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS.— The  approach  of 
the  Christmas  holidays  is  now  stemming  the  tide  of  recitals  in 
some  degree  ;  and  apparently  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  could. 
But  during  the  past  fortnight  it  was  flowing  pretty  steadily.  Mr. 
Norman  Notley,  who  gave  a  song  recital  at  /Eolian  Hall  last 
week,  brings  out  his  voice  better  in  French  than  in  English, 
though  his  diction  in  both  languages  is  unusually  clear.  His 
singing  is  a  trifle  cold,  however,  and  the  love  song  plainly  does 
not  suit  his  temperament.  He  is  cultured,  intelligent,  and  careful, 
and  will  be  more  effective  when  his  style  has  more  abandon.  Mr. 
Notley  had  able  assistance  from  Mr.  Herbert  Fryer,  one  of  whose 
songs,  'Geraldine,'  he  introduced  with  success. 

At  his  second  appearance  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mr.  Anderson  Tyrer  gave  a  mild  and  unimpressive  rendering  of 
Beethoven's  '  Emperor  '  concerto,  therein  disappointing  many  who 
had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  talent  as  a  pianist.  Mere  neat- 
ness and  facility,  ordinary  prettiness  of  execution,  cannot  possibly 
furnish  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  great  qualities  which  this 
masterpiece  demands,  and  the  task  of  playing  it  is  one  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  On  the  same  evening  we  heard  a  clever  young 
Scottish  pianist,  Mr.  Bryden  Monteith,  in  part  of  his  recital  pro- 
gramme at  Wigmore  Hall.  He  combines  a  crisp,  unerring  tech- 
nique with  a  delicate  touch  and  a  nice  feeling  for  nuances  of  tone 
and  colour.  Some  Debussy  pieces  he  invested  with  considerable 
charm,  also  others  by  Raff  and  Chopin  ;  but  it  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  particular  genius  to  lend  sustained  interest  to  the 
Sonatine  of  Ravel,  which  anyhow  is  a  composition  of  inordinate 
length  for  the  beauty  or  value  of  its  subject-matter. 

There  were  some  really  good  songs  in  the  selection  presented 
by  Miss  Norah  Scott  Turner  at  Wigmore  Hall,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  programme  showed  artistic  perception.  The  singer 
is  a  soprano  with  a  voice  of  agreeable  quality — more  pleasing  in 
the  medium  than  in  the  head  register,  which  rather  lacks  reson- 
ance— and  an  exceptionally  sweet  mezza  voce.  If  not  quite 
dramatic  enough  for  the  big  air  from  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  she 
proved  fully  equal  to  the  more  modern  items,  notably,  two  songs 
by  Morfydd  Llwyn-Owen,  '  To  our  Lady  of  Sorrows  '  and  a 
'  Slumber  Song  to  the  Madonna,'  which  were  by  no  means  easy 
to  do  justice  to.  In  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  '  Rondel  '  she  also  did 
well  ;  while  of  a  group  of  Lieder  (sung  in  English)  by  Cornelius  and 
Brahms,  the  '  Infant  Christ  '  and  '  Von  ewiger  Liebe  '  had  each 
to  be  repeated.  Parry's  '  Whether  I  live  '  was  taken  too  slowly  ; 
and  somehow  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams's  '  If  I  were  a  Queen  ' 
missed  the  mark,  but  his  '  Boy  Johnny' — a  fine  song — was  given 
with  the  right  spirit.  Altogether  Miss  Turner  may  be  encouraged 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  William  Murdoch  had  a  very  appreciative  audience  at  Wig- 
more Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  their  warmth  inspired  him 
to  some  of  the  best  playing  that  we  have  heard  from  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  certainly  began  well  with  the  three  choral  Pre- 
ttldes  of  Bach,  arranged  by  M.  Busoni,  and  the.  admirable  purity 
and  sureness  of  his  phrasing  and  fingering  wholly  conquered  our 
feeling  of  antipathy  for  paraphrase  of  Bach*  of  any  sort.  The 
Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue  also  received  a  clear  and  resolute 
interpretation.  Passing  over  the  Beethoven  sonata  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Folk  Pictures,  which  came  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gramme, we  may  renew  our  word  of  praise  for  Mr.  Murdoch's 
remarkable  display  of  virtuosity  in  a  large  group  of  up-to-date 
pieces  by  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  De  Severac.  All  that  clever 
mechanism  and  nimble  fingers  could  achieve  was  done  to  place 
this  complex  music  in  a  clear  light. 

Meanwhile  at  Queen's  Hall  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond  was  once 
more  expounding  Beethoven  to  a  crowd  of  attentive  students,  who 
followed  his  readings  with  the  obvious  respect  and  enjoyment  that 
one  naturally  feels  for  the  correct  setting  forth  of  the  "  authorized 
version."  There  was  nothing  otherwise  to  differentiate  it  from 
his  previous  displays  of  the  kind. 

Yet  a  third  recital  on  the  same  afternoon  was  that  which  con- 
cluded Mr.  Rosing's  ante-Noel  Series  at  the  /Eolian  Hall.  In 
many  ways  it  was  the  most  interesting  that  this  original  singer 
has  given.  His  English  may  still  be  an  obstacle  to  pure  delight, 
as  he  plainly  showed  in  a  Purcell  air,  in  Mr.  Frank  Bridge's 
beautiful  song  '  Isobel,'  and  Mr.  Cyril  Scott's  '  Invocation  to 
Love.'  He  also  demonstrated  that  French,  well  pronounced,  could 
breathe  romance  in  Wagner's  '  Traume  '  just  as  effectually  as  it 
sounded  banal  in  Brahms'  'An  die  Nachtigall. '  But,  as  usual, 
his  Russian  numbers  were  beyond  reproach  ;  and  among  these 
must  be  included  one  by  Mr.  Albert  Coates,  the  conductor,  called 
The  Song  of  the  ( Cossack,'  in  which  are  reflected  with  no  mean 
skill  the  familiar  essentials  of  national  idiom  and  spirit  peculiar 
to  Russian  music. 

Mr.  Peter  Gawthorne  is  a  baritone  with  a  bright,  resonant 
Voice,  a  free  method,  and  much  geniality  of  style.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  he  is  heard  to  best  advantage  in  songs  which 
demand  vigour  rather  than  subtlety  of  expression  ;  and  of  these 
there  were,  fortunately,  several  in  his  programme  at  Wigmore  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon.    Mr.  Frank  Bridge's  '  Love  went  a-riding  ' 


(which  now  needs  a  rest),   Stanford's  '  Cushendall  '  cycle,  and 

Tchaikovsky's  '  Don  Juan  Serenade'  suited  him  admirably;  and 

so,  in  a  lesser  measure,  did  Schubert's  '  Erl-King,'  which  Mr. 
Liddle  accompanied  in  model  fashion. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  '  FAUST.' — It  was  a  happy  thought  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Albert  Coates  to  compile  a  scheme  entirely  from 
music  associated  with  Goethe's  great  play  for  the  London  Sym- 
phony Concert  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  The  result- 
ing  combination  yielded  some  sharp  contrasts,  but  on  the  whole 
proved  so  interesting  that  the  idea  may  weil  be  considered  worthy 
of  extension  along  cognate  lines.  Wagner's  '  Faust  '  overture 
opened  and  Liszt's  'Faust  '  symphony  concluded  the  programme. 
Both  were  magnificently  played,  but  the  latter  takes  70  minutes 
to  perform  and  fully  a  third  of  it  could  easily  be  spared.  The 
choral  finale  (male  voices)  is  the  finest  section,  and  portions  of  the 
Gretchen  music  are  very  beautiful.  This  symphony  was  last  heard 
in  London  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  may  not  be  heard  again  for 
another  fifteen.  The  intervening  pieces  on  Monday  were  a  charm- 
ing movement  by  Roger-Ducasse,  '  Le  Jardin  de  Marguerite,'  and 
vocal  excerpts  from  Boito's  '  Mefistofele'  and  Berlioz's  'Damna- 
tion de  Faust,'  sung  by  Mr.  John  Coates,  whose  namesake  con- 
ducted the  concert  with  masterly  skill. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

Blue  Cloak,  The  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).    Ward  Lock  and  Co.  6s. 
net. 

Brief  History  of  Poland,  A  (Julie  S.  Orris).     Constable.    6s.  net. 
Booming  of  Bunkie,  The  (A.  S.  Neill).    Herbert  Jenkins.    6s.  net. 
Barbed  Wire  and  other  Poems  (Edwin  Ford  Piper).    The  Midland 
Press. 

Britain's  Oversea  Trade  (W.   H.   Hooker).       Effingham  Wilson. 
3s.  net. 

Ben  Jonson's  '  Everyman  in  his  Humour  '  (ed.  by  Percy  Simpson). 

Clarendon  Press.    6s.  net. 
Birds  in  Town  and  Village  (W.  H.  Hudson).    Dent.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Before  and  Now  (Austin  Harrison).    John  Lane.  6s.  6d.  net. 
Barbara   Picks   a    Husband   (Herman    Hagedorn).  Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

Book  of  the  Long  Trail,  The  (H.  Newbolt).    Longmans.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

Benjy.  (George  Stevenson).    John  Lane.    7s.  net. 
Benton  (Ralph  S.  Kendall).    John  Lane.    6s.  net. 
Benediction  (H.  P.  Denison).    Robert  Scott.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Broad   Church   Theology    (Sparrow    Simpson).       Robert  Scott. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Berringer  of  Bander  (Sydney  C.  Grier).     Blackwood.     6s.  net. 
British  Interned  in  Switzerland,  The  (Col.   H.   Picot).  Edward 

Arnold,  10s  6d.  net. 
Builders,  The  (Ellen  Glasgow').    Murray.    7s.  net. 
Behind  the  Scenes  at   the  Peace  Conference  (Vernon  Bartlett). 

George  Allen. 
Bulgy  Billy  (Marian  Jack).    Jarrold.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Bingo  and  Babs.    Blackie.    6s.  net. 

Bracelet  of  Garnets,  The  (A.  Kuprin).    Duckworth.    7s.  net. 
Book  of  Really  Good  Recitations   (B.    Heitland).    Evans  Bros. 
4s.  6d. 

Black-letter   Days  of  the   Prayer-book  (G.   Worley).    Cope  and 

Fenwick.    4s.  net. 
Bring-brother  (F.  J.  Codrington).    S.P.C.K.    4s.  net. 
Blind  Man  (E.  C.  Mayne).    Chapman  and  Hall. 
Buzzy  (F.   E.   Mackain).    Jarrold.    6s.  net. 
Broken  Road,  The  (A.  E.  W.  Mason).    Murray.    2s.  net. 
Balkan  Problems  and  European  Peace  (Buxton  Leese).    Allen  and 

Unwin.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Buntyborough  (Cecil  Aldin).     Oxford  University  Press). 
Book  of  R  L.  S.,  A  (G.  E.  Brown).    Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Brother  o'  Mine  (Hylton  Cleaver).     Milford.    5s.  net. 
Blue  Raider,  The  (Herbert  Strang).    Milford.    5s.  net. 
Black  Marigolds  (E.  Powys  Malkers).  Blackwell,  Oxford.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Back  to  the  Land  (Bernard  Gilbert).    Blackwell,  Oxford).  3s.  6d. 
net. 


FROST 

Burst  water  pipes  occasioned  by  frost  may  cause  extensive 
and  ssrious  damage  to  vour  furniture,  carpets,  curtains, 
pictures,  etc. 

This   is  only  one    of  the    many   risks  covered    by  the 

"ALL-IN"  POLICY 

which  for  an  inclusive  premium  of  5/-  per  £\00  per  annum 
(minimum  premium  7/6)  covers  every  serious  risk  to  which 
Householders  are  liable.      Send  a  p.c.  to-day  for  fu  1 
list  of  Risks  covered 
Address:    "All-in"  Policy  Dept., 
Head  Office:  EAGLE^'S^^^'STAR  &  R0jal 

O^L     BRlTlSKf^WICIlS  ^Avenue.6 
House.       "-"^       INSURANCE  «£5§^  COMPANY  up         -    London  E.C.3 

41,  T>readneedle  St.  London,  E.C.2 

Branches   and   Agents    throuxhon t   the    United   1{  ingdom 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £17,000,000 
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British  Airships,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (George  Whale)-  John 

Lane.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Bunker  Bean  (Harry  Leon  Wilson).    John  Lane.    6s.  net. 
Blower  of  Bubbles,   The  (Arthur   Beverley   Baster).  Chambers. 

6s.  net. 

Critic  in  Pall  Mali,  A  (Oscar  Wilde).    Methuen.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Chant  of  Doom,  A  (C.  J.  Brendan).    Humphrey  Milford.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Citizenship  (F.  R.  Worts).     Hoddcr  and  S  tough  ton.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Caliph's  Design  (Wyndham  Lewis).    Egoist.    3s.  net. 
Cinderella  (C.  S.  Evans).    Heinemann.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Chance  Acquaintance  (Robert  Holmes).    Blackwood.    6s.  net. 
Cottager's  Pig,  The  (E.T.   Barton).    Jarrold.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Cricket,  The  (M.  B.  Cooke).    Jarrold.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Children's  Diary  for  1920  (H.  Appleton  and  L.  Holmes).  Blackie. 
•    Is.  6d 

Children's  Annual  (various).    Blackie.    6s.  net. 

Campaign    of   Trafalgar,    The   (2   vols.).     (Corbett).  Longmans. 
$7.50. 

Cup  of  Fury,  The  (Rupert  Hughes).    Nash.    7s.  net. 
Children  of  No  Man's  Land  (G.  B.  Stern).    Duckworth.    7s.  net. 
Catholics  and  Church  Reform  (F.  J.   Edmund).    Cope  and  Fen- 
wick.  4s. 

Candide  (Voltaire).    Ed.  Neumayer.    5s.  net. 

Course  of  Commercial  Policy  (from  The  Quarterly/  Review).  Cob- 
den  Club. 

Chemistry  from  the    Industrial   Standpoint   (P.   C.    L.  Tborne). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    4s.  6d. 
Childhood  in   Brittany  80  Years  Ago,  A  (Anne   D.  Sedgwick). 

Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Celt  and  Saxon  (George  Meredith).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 
City  of  Dreams,  The  (M.  C.  I'rch).    Elkin  Mathews.    5s.  net. 
Carmina  Rapta  (Griffyth  Fairfax).    Elkin  Mathews.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Colour  and  Health  (J.  J.  Pool).    Cope,  and  Fenwick. 
Culture  of  Chris,  The  (Esme  Stuart).    Jarrold.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Coggin  (E.  Oldmeadow).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Cousin  Philip  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).    Collins.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Crowning  of  Esther,  The  (Morice  Gerard).      Odhams.      7s.  net. 
Captain  Jim  (M.  Grant  Bruce).    Ward  Lock. 

Corner  of  Harley  Street,  The  (H.  H.  Bashford).    Constable.  4s. 
net. 

Crimson  Alibi,  The  (O.  R.  Cohen)    Nash.    7s.  net. 
Caught  by  the  Turks  (F.  Yeats-Brown).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Chinese  Wonder  Book,  A  (Norman  H.  Pithan).    Dent.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

Catherine  Gladstone  (Mary  Drew).    Nisbet  and  Co.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Dope  Darling  (Neda  Burke).    Werner  Laurie.    2s.  net. 
Death  of  Man,  The  (R.  C.  Trevelyan).    Allen  and  Un-win.    3s.  6d. 
net. 
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There  is  long 
delight  in  this 
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mixture 

"  KING'S 
HEAD  " 

— a  stronger  blend 


Both  are  sold  everywhere  at  the  same  price 
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Steplirn  Mltdiell  ft  Son.  Hrnnth  <>1  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  in' 
Great  lUitutn  anil  Ireland).  Limited,  311  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glnniinw 


Mr.  MURRAY  S  NEW  BOOKS 

Descriptive  List  of  New  Books  Posted  on  request 


IRELAND- AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  ALLIES? 

By  R.  C.  ESCOUFLAIRE.  '  6s.  net. 

Times. — "This  interesting  and  valuable  book." 
Spectator. — "  This    very    able    and    well-informed  little 

book. " 

Morning  Post. — "  A  book  which  is  an  intellectual  treat 
to  read." 

THE  GUARDS  CAME  THROUGH 

AND  OTHER  POEMS  by  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN 
DOYLE.  A  new  collection  of  songs  of  war  and  other 
verses.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  MURRAY  III.,  1808-1892 


A  Brief  Memoir. 
I  llustrations. 


By  JOHN  MURRAY  IV.  With 
3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  NEW  NAVY 


AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Rear-Admiral  RONALD 
A.  HOPWOOD,  L.B.  Verses  breathing  the  same 
"  spirit  of  Drake,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Navy,"  as 
did  "The  Old  Way"  and  "The  Secret  of  the  Ships." 

4s.  6d.  net. 


SIX  GHOST  STORIES 


By  SIR  T.  G.  JACKSON,  Bt.,  R.A.  Originally  written 

for  the  amusement  of  the  author's  home  circle,  these 

stories  are  the  parergon  or  by-play  of  a  distinguished 

writer  on  more  serious  subjects.  6s.  net. 


THE  TURKS  IN  EUROPE 

By  W.  E.  D.  ALLEN.  With  a  Preface  by  Brig-General 
H.  C.  SURTEES,  C.M.G.  A  study  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  the  conquest  of  S.E.  Europe  by  the  Turks 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.      With  Maps. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  NEW  AND  OLD 

By  SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  Complete  Edition,  con- 
taining all  the  poems  published  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
from  1897,  when  his  fresh,  incisive  work  placed  him  in 
the  forefront  of  English  patriotic  poets,  to  the  present 
day.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  FRIEND  TO  FRIEND 

By  LADY  RITCHIE.  Edited  by  Miss  Emily  Ritchie. 
The  last  work  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray's  daughter, 
gathering  up  a*  number  of  sketches  and  studies  of  charac- 
teristic charm.  6s.  net. 

FANNY  GOES  TO  WAR 

By  PAT  BEAUCHAMP.  With  an  Introduction  by 
MAJOR-GENERAL  H.  N.  TtfOMPSON,  K.C.M.G., 
The  breezy  adventures  of  a  young  girl  in  the  First  Aid 
Nursing  Yeomanry  Corps  in  France  picturing  aspects  of 
life  at  the  back  of  the  front  hardly  yet  touched  upon. 

6s.  net. 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS 

By  EDWARD  CARDS  SELWYN,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  ;  sometime  Headmaster  of 
Liverpool  College  and  of  Uppingham  School.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  his  Elder  Son.    9s.  net. 

MID-VICTORIAN  MEMORIES 

By  MISS  M.  BET  HAM-EDWARDS.  With  a  Personal 
Sketch  by  MRS.  SARAH  GRAND.  In  this  volume  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  gathers  together  her  reminiscences  of 
the  many  distinguished  people  she  has  known. 

10s.  6d.  net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Victor  Ilu^oS, 
Works  Edition  de  Luxe,  10  vols.,  half  morocco,  _£,"6  6s.  ;  Thacke- 
ray's Works,  illus.,  Harry  Furniss,  20  vols.,  .£,5  5s.  ;  George 
Eliot's  Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's 
Works,  6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  ,£"2  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works, 
hand-made  paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  £25  ;  Studio 
Magazine,  75  vols.,  in  parts,  ,£17  17s.-  Balzac's  Droll  Stories, 
illus.,  lis.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symonsi  large  paper  copy,  1905.  £"2  2s.  ; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send 
also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Edwakd 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Strict,  Birming- 
ham. 


BOURNEMOUTH. — REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early    application    is    advisable.    Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

DISABLED  IN  THE  WAR.— Church  Army  ex-Service  Men's 
Employment  Bureau,  55,  Bryanstone  Street,  W.l.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington  3440),  seeks  suitable  positions,  such  as 
timekeepers,  watchmen,  etc.,  for  a  number  of  discharged  soldiers 
partly  disabled  in  one  or  both  arms,  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  within  their  limitations.  Please  send  notices  of  vacancies  as 
above  at  once. 


The  ARS  VIVENDI  SYSTEM 

introduces  into  human  evolution  a  new  principle, 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  USE 
of  the  cranial  sinuses.    It  is  Nature's  Secret  of  Vitality,  and  key 
to  Health,  open  air  Education,  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
Breathing  becomes  copious,  the  voice  full,  and  the  walk  buoyant. 
NASAL  CONGESTION  SPECIALLY  TREATED 
WITHOUT    NEED   FOR  OPERATION. 
MR.  ARTHUR  LOVELL,  94  PARK  STREET.  LONDON,  W.l. 


THE  COUNCIL  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  Give  Notice  that 
they  will  proceed  shortly  to  the  Appointment  of  an  ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY  to  conduct  the  general  administrative 
business   of   the   Society.    Commencing  salary,   £750   rising  to 
£~1,000. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries,  The 
Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  W.L,  to  whom  applications 
should  be  addressed  before  January  6th,  1920. 


MUSIC. 


S 


L  NDAY 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


CONCERTS. 


TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30;  EVENING,  at  7. 


Vocalist    -       -  - 
Solo  Pianoforte 

NEW  QUEEN'S 
Conductor  - 
Tickets,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d., 


Mr.  ROBERT  RADFORD. 

Miss  FANNY  DAVIES. 
HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
SIR  HENRY  J.  \VOOD. 
at  Hall,  and 

The  Sunday  Musical  Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


The 

Badminton  Magazine 

of  Sport  and  Pastimes 
Price  1/- 

Send  for  a  copv — 1/3  post  free,  or 
15/-  per  annum  post  free  Everywhere. 

9  King  St.,  Govcnt  Garden,  W.G.2 


A.D.  1720 


A.D,  1720 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

FIRE.  LIFE,  SEA.  ACCIDENT.  MOTOR 
CAR,  LIFT.  BOILKR.  MACHINERY. 
PLATE  GLASS.  BURGLARY.  ANNUI- 
TIES. EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY.  LIVE 
STOCK.  THIRD  PARTY.  FIDELITY. 
GUARANTEES.  TRUSTEE  &  EXECUTOR 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


WHY  DID  CHRIST  DIE? 


By  PHILALETHES. 


Price  One  Shilling  Net. 


Pc  stage  2d. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE  PRESS. 

"  So  clear  is  the  process  of  deduction,  so  cogent  the 
reasoning,  so  satisfactory  the  result,  that  we  cordiallv 
recommend  this  extremely  able  presentation,  which 
gives  no  offence  to  modern  modes  of  thought." 

— Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  The  argumt  nt  is  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  interpreted  in  the  simplest  and  most 
literal  sense.  A  mystery  which  has  baffled  the  g  eatest 
theologians  is  made  clear." — The  Outlook. 

"  It  is  for  us  to  recommend  that  the  book  be  bought 
by  every  student." 

— Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C.2 


DURING  YULETIDE 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

gives  CHRISTMAS  CHEER  and  other  forms  of  HELP 
to  the  POOR  AND  NEEDY,  the  SICK  AND  AGED. 

CHRISTMAS  TREATS  for  LITTLE  ONES 

who  wouldx  therwise  h  ive  nothing  to  make  the  Season  a  Merry  One. 


We  give  good  Christmas  Cheer  and  Entertainment  in  our 
Recreation  Centres  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  Hostels  for  men  still  serving  or  recently  demobilised, 
including  the  Limbless,  Spinal  Cases,  &c,  also  in  our  many 
Hostels,  Homes  and  Clubs  for  Men  and  Women,  Lads  and  Girls. 

Gifts  of  groceries,  toys,  games,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  all  sorts  of 
things  suitable  for  Christmas,  or  money  to  buy  them,  most  gratefully 
received  by  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Head- 
quarters, Hryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  H'.i  ;  cheques 
crossed  "Barclay's  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile. 


SAFEGUARDS  HEALTH 


BrwneS 

Chlorodtine 

THE      BEST      REMEDY  \jf 


KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always   ;isk  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists,  1/3.  31- 


TH  ERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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Macmillan's  List. 

VOLS.    I.   &  II.  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  MELLSTOGK  EDITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  THO  vlAS  HARDY 

Edition  de  Luxe.  In  37  vols.  8vo.  Sold  only  in  sets. 
18s.  net  per  vol  This  edition  is  limited  to  500  copies, 
all  of  which  have  been  subscribed  for  by  the  book- 
sellers. It  will  contain  all  Mr.  Hardy's  writings  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  will  be  uniform  \\  ith  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  well  known  editions  of  Tennyson,  Pater, 
etc.  'Vols.  I.  and  II. — Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 
2  vols.  

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

THE    YEARS    BETWEEN:    The  Muse 
among  the  Motors. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Bombay  Edition.  Vol. 
XXV.    Limited  to  1,050  copies.    8vo.    21s.  net. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S  WORKS 

Uniform  Edition.  21  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Pocket 
Edition,  22  vols.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  with  gilt 
edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d,  net;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net 
per  vol.  The  Service  Kipling,  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s    net  each. 


NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

PERSIAN  TALES 

Written  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  Kermani 
and  Bakhtiari,  and  translated  byD.L.  R.  LORIMER  and 
E.  O.  LORIMER.  With  16  Plates  in  Colour  and  Illus- 
trations in  Black  and  White  by  HILDA  ROBERTS. 
F'cap  4to.    20s.  net. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  PEACE 

By  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES,  C.B.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Express  : — "  The  best  picture  of  the  Great  Four  at  work  yet 
penned,  and  the  ablest  and  perhaps  the  most  violent  denunciation  of 
British.  French,  and  American  bad  faith  towards  Germany  yet 
produced  this  side  of  the  Channel.  ...  A  book  which  all  men  may 
read  with  intense  interest." 

THE  BLUE  GUIDES— LONDON  AND 
ITS  ENVIRONS 

Edited  by  FINDLAY  MUIRHEAD,  M.A.  30  Maps 
and  Plans.     Tenth  Thousand.     F'cap  8vo.     10s.  net. 

THE  SPIRIT  : 

God  and  His  Relation  to  Man  considered  from  the 
Standpoint    of    Philosophy,     Psychology,    and  Art. 

;    By  A,  SETH  PRINGLE-PATTISON,  LILY  DOUGALL 
B  J.  ARTHUR  HADFIELD,  C.  A.  ANDERSON  SCOTT, 
CYRIL  W.    EMMET,    A.    CLUTTON-BROCK  and 
1  B.  H.  STREETER  (Editor).    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHRO- 

POLOGY:  A  General  Survey  of  the  Early  History 
of  the  Human  Race.  By  the  Rev.  E.  O.  JAMES, 
B.  Litt.,  F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

AIRCRAFT  IN  PEACE  &  THE  LAW 

By  J.  M.  SPAIGHT,  O.B.E.,  LL.D. ,  author  of 
"Aircraft  in  War,"  etc.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN    &     CO.     LTD.,     LONDON    W.C.  2. 


A  PEACE  RISK 


Who  is  Carrying  your  death  Risk? 
is  it  your  Family, 


or 

a  Life  A  ssurance  Office? 


WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT? 


ROYAL 

EDISWAN 

LAMPS 


English  Ediswan 
Everything  Electrical 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  L 

OLD   ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 

:   Collections,  or  tingle  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

i  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
■    Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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MOTOR  NOTES 

Continuing  our  observations  on  tyre  management, 
we  might,  perhaps,  usefully  say  a  word  about  those 
happily  rare  occasions  on  which  the  motorist  is  obliged 
to  repair  a  tube  by  the  patching  method.  Having  found 
the  puncture,  either  by  casual  inspection  or  by  stretch- 
ing the  tube  under  water,  the  surface  around  it  must 
be  carefully  cleaned.  Petrol  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  glass  paper  is  more  effective  if  there  is  much 
deposit  on  the  tube.  Having  got  the  surface  perfectly 
clean,  a  coating  of  good  rubber  solution  must  be  ap- 
plied, allowing  it  to  extend  some  distance  all  round 
the  puncture.  This  coating  can  be  quite  thin,  but  it 
should  be  evenly  applied.  A  wait  of  some  minutes  is 
then  necessary  to  allow  the  solution  to  dry,  after  which 
two  more  coatings  should  be  applied  at  a  like  interval. 
The  rubber  patch  must  be  solutioned  in  the  same  way, 
hut  if  it  is  of  the  usual  prepared  variety  it  will  not  re- 
quire cleaning  with  petrol  or  glass  paper.  A  vital  point 
is  to  wait  until  the  solution  is  almost  dry  before  apply- 
ing the  patch.  A  repair  of  this  kind  often  gives  out 
directly  the  weight  of  the  car  is  on  the  tyre  simply  be- 
cause the  patch  is  applied  too  soon.  The  patch  having 
in  due  course  been  placed  upon  the  tube  in  such  manner 
that  the  damaged  portion  is  as  near  its  centre  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  well  pressed  down.  The  pressure 
of  the  fingers  must  be  applied  from  the  centre  out- 
wards, any  tendency  the  edges  may  show  to  curl  up  be- 
ing resisted.  It  is  well  if  possible  to  leave  the  repair 
compressed  by  a  weight  for  some  time  before  replacing 
the  tube  in  the  cover.  The  specially  prepared  patches 
obtainable  from  accessory  dealers  will  be  found  to  give 
more  ready  adhesion  than  plain  rubber.  After  a  repair 
is  effected  the  patch  and  the  tube  in  its  vicinity  must 
be  generously  treated  with  powdered  chalk  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  cover.  With  a  large  car  tyre  it  is  vit- 
ally necessary  that  special  care  should  be  exercised  at 
the  points  indicated,  for  one  must  remember  that  at  the 
best  the  patch  repair  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  how  the  motoring  organisa- 
tions are  going  ahead  in  their  various  schemes  for  the 


benefit  of  motor  owners.  Among  other  progressive 
activities  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  are  at  present 
keeping  a  particularly  keen  eye  on  all  private  bills  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  these  contain  provisions  that  are  inimical 
to  users  of  motor  vehicles.  The  Club,  we  are  advised, 
would  be  glad  if  private  motorists  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  projected  introduction  of  bills  on  behalf  of  local 
authorities  would  write  to  the  Secretary,  especially  if 
they  know  these  measures  to  bear  upon  motoring  in- 
terests in  any  way.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in 
almost  every  session  of  Parliament  bills  are  presented 
w  hich  prejudice  motoring  interests  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. In  a  recent  instance,  we  remember,  the 
R.A.C.  was  able  to  successfully  resist  the  endeavour 
of  a  certain  local  authority  to  obtain  powers  for  impos- 
ing extra  costs  for  water  used  for  motor  washing  pur- 
poses. Many  similar  cases  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  Club,  and  in  practically  all  of  them  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  effect  modifications  of  substantial 
advantage  to  motorists  generally. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
amalgamating  the  road  organisations  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal motoring  bodies,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
motorist  is  wise  in  remaining  unassociated  with  them 
because  he  observes  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping 
or  rivalry.  We  know  from  practical  experience  that 
both  the  R.A.C.  and  the  A. A.  offer  very  tangible  bene- 
fits to  their  members,  and  the  subscription  for  Asso- 
ciate-membership of  the  R.A.C.  and  full  membership 
of  the  A. A.  is  little  more  than  nominal.  Legal  advice 
and  defence,  touring  and  technical  assistance,  and  the 
services  of  uniformed  men  on  the  road  are  common 
with  other  advantages  to  both.  It  is,  of  course,  likely 
that  one  may  pay  one's  subscription  to  either  or  both 
of  these  bodies  for  years  on  end  and  never  claim  all  the 
advantages  they  offer.  But  in  certain  respects  such  as 
the  provision  of  legal  defence  and  of  assistance  in  the 
case  of  accident  or  breakdown  on  the  road,  a  single 
claim  on  one's  privileges  may  save  one  great  expense 
and  inconvenience. 


SUNBEAM 

—and  reliability 

What   a    Cumberland    Owner  Thinks 

I HAVE  been  driving  cars  for  about  eight  years,  five  years 
of  which  have  been  spent  on  the  car  I  am  at  present  running. 
It  has  run  on  practically  nothing  but  Benzol  for  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  have  found  it  more  economical  in  every  way 
than  petrol,  and  appreciably  cleaner  in  respect  of  carbon  deposit. 
The  car  (a  12/16  h.p.)  has  run  about  102,000  miles  in  all, 
about  20,000  miles  standing  to  its  credit  since  it  was  last  taken 
down  —  the  whole  of  this  latter  mileage  being  run  on  Benzol  only 
and  it  is  still  going  strong." 

29    MILES    PER  GALLON. 

"My  best  average  mileage  has  been  29  miles  to  the  gallon  of  Benzol 
on  a  260  miles  run. 


102,000 

miles  in  all 
and  still 

GOING 
STRONG 


<Or  ginal  Letter  on  File  at  Heart  Office) 

THE  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR 
CO.,  LTD ,  WOLVERHAMPTON 

Manchester  Showrooms:    106.  Deansgate. 

London  and  District  Agents  for  Cars  J  Keelc 
Ltd.   72  iNew   Bond   Street.  W.l. 
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BANK  OF  LIVERPOOL  &  MARTINS, 
LTD. 

EXTENSIVE  AMALGAMATION  SCHEME. 


An  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Bank  of  Liverpool  a"nd  Martins,  Limited,  was  held 
at  Liverpool  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  considering- 
a  resolution  for  the  increase  of  capital  necessitated  by 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Company  of  London,  the  Pala- 
tine Bank,  Limited,  and  the  Halifax  Commercial  Bank- 
ing- Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Edward  Paul,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool and  Martins,  Limited,  presided  over  a  numerous 
attendance. 

The  Resolution  submitted  by  the  Directors  was  read 
by  Mr.  Crooks,  Solicitor  to  the  Bank.  It  provided 
for  the  increase  of  the  capital  from  ^16,371,120  to 
^,"18,791,120  by  the  creation  of  new  shares  of  £20  each, 
£12  of  which  should  not 'be  capable  of  being  called 
up  except  in  the  event  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
pany being  wound  up. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
He  said  the  three  Banks  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  amalgamate  were  of  moderate  size  but  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  arrangements  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  size.  In  the  case  of  Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Com- 
pany the  importance  of  the  amalgamation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  essential  for  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and 
Martins  to  obtain  an  opening  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don and  exactly  in  the  locality  where  Messrs.  Cocks, 
Biddulph  and  Company's  office  was  situated.  By  ac- 
quiring the  business  and  premises  in  question  the  Bank 
at  once  attained  the  position  it  required  and  was  not 
exposed  to-  loss  in  establishing  a  West  End  business. 
The  firm  of  Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Company,  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  before  the  year  1759  had  always 
borne  an  honourable  and  respected  name,  and  its  clien- 
tele was  of  an  eminently  desirable  type.  It  was  ex- 
pected not  only  that  .the  business  from  the  outset  would 
be  on  a  paying  basis  but  that  it  would  rapidly  grow 
by  the  additional  connection  which  the  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool and  Martins  could  introduce.  He'  felt  sure  the 
shareholders  would  not  only  approve  of  the  amalgama- 
tion, but  would  welcome  the  addition  to  the  London 
Board  of  Mr.  Edward  Lygon  Somers  Cocks  and  the 
Hon.  John  Michael  Gordon  Biddulph,  two  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  firm,  who,  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  Henry 
Frederick  Egerton,  would  still  continue  to  conduct  the 
business  at  43,  Charing  Cross. 

With  regard  to  the  amalgamation  with  the  Palatine 
Bank  the  reason  which  had  led  them  to  approach  that 
Bank  was  similar.  For  many  years  they  had  felt  the 
want  of  an  office  in  Manchester,  but  having  been 
admirably  served  by  their  two  agents  in  that  city- — 
the  W  illiams  Deacon's  Bank  and  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  District  Banking  Company — they  had  re- 
frained from  opening  in  Manchester.  Their  customers, 
however,  especially  in  the  Craven  district,  had  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  the  inconvenience  caused  to  them 
by  the  absence  of  a  branch  in  Manchester,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  had  passed  away  in  con- 
sequence  of  not  being  established  there.  The  Direc- 
tors, therefore,  decided  that  whether  by  opening  a 
branch  or  by  amalgamation  the  Bank  must  have  a 
Manchester  office  of  its  own.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
premises  and  the  fact  thai  if  entry  into  Manchester 
were  obtained  by  opening  a  branch  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  loss  for  some  years,  led  the  Directors  to  seek 
an  entry  by  amalgamation  with  the  Palatine.  By  this 
amalgamation  they  would  also  secure  an  opening  in 
other  places  where  the  Palatine  Hank  had  branches, 
in  none  of  which  the  Hank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins 
was  at  present  established. 

In  addition  to  any  advantage  which  the  shareholders 
of  the  combined  Hank  might  derive  from  the  amalga- 


mation, the  advantage  to  the  customers  of  both  Banks 
would  be  considerable.  Their  own  customers  would 
enjoy  additional  facilities  in  Manchester  and  other 
manufacturing  centres  where  the  Palatine  Bank  had 
branches,  and  the  customers  of  the  Palatine  Bank  would 
gain  by  the  additional  financial  power  of  the  combined 
Bank  and  the  increased  facilities  it  would  afford  them 
through  the  North  of  England  and  in  London.  Further, 
the  business  relations  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, already  intimate,  would  be  fostered  by  the  amal- 
gamation. None  of  the  offices  and  none  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  two  Banks  would  overlap  and  the  area  of  the 
Palatine  Bank  practically  adjoined  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Liverpool  and  Martins  in  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Lancashire.  They  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of 
local  autonomy  which  they  had  successfully  applied  in 
other  districts,  and  they  believed  this  would  help  not 
only  to'  preserve  but  to  steadily  increase  the  influence 
and  connection  of  the  Bank  in  the  Manchester  area. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Palatine  Bank  would  join  the 
General  Board  of  the  combined  Bank  and  the  present 
Board  of  the  Palatine  Bank,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  new  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Board,  would  continue  to  administer  the  business  in  the 
Manchester  district.  Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  present  able 
General  Manager  of  the  Palatine  Bank,  would  become 
the  District  General  Manager  in  that  area. 

With  regard  to  the  Halifax  Commercial  Banking 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  acquisition  of  that  Bank  would  add 
some  very  important  points  to  the  places  in  which  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins  were  already  established 
in  Yorkshire.  The  Halifax  Bank  had  offices  at  Leeds 
Hull,  Dewsbury,  and  fourteen  other  places  in  York- 
shire, and  the  only  place  at  which  the  two  Banks  over- 
lapped was  Bradford.  Customers  would  find  the  ex- 
tension in  Yorkshire  a  great  facility  and  the  Directors 
believed  the  amalgamation  would  lead  in  time  to  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  the  business  of  the  combined 
Bank.  In  this  case  also  the  principle  of  local  auto- 
nomy would  apply,  and  the  present  Board  of  the  Hali- 
fax Bank,  with  additional  members  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins,  would  constitute  a 
Local  Board  for  the  administration  of  the  business 
hitherto  carried  on  at  the  offices  of  the  Halifax  Bank. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Bank  would  also  join  the  General 
Board  of  the  combined  Bank  and  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Halifax  Bank  would  become  Halifax  District 
General  Manager  of  the  combined  Bank  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  present  colleagues  and  staff. 

Details  of  fees  and  personal  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  Directors  and  General  Managers  of  the  Palatine 
Bank  and  the  Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Company 
were  fully  set  out  in  the  circular  accompanying  the 
notice  of  this  meeting. 

With  regard  to  the  Managers  and  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  all  three  Banks  they  would  be  received  into  the 
joint  service  on  the  conditions  of  their  present  service 
with  their  respective  Banks  and1  the  lull  benefits  of  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins  Pension  and  Insurance 
Schemes  would  be  extended  to  them.  The  result  of  the 
three  amalgamations  would  not  be  to  make  at  once  any 
material  increase  in  the  figures  of  Capital  or  Balance 
Sheet,  but  the  potential  importance  of  all  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  as  in  the  ease  of  all 
the  other  amalgamations  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and 
Martins  had  made,  they  would  find  abundant  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  step  which  they  now  confidently 
asked  the  shareholders  to  sanction. 

Mr.  Isaac  II.  Storey  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
I  here  being  no  questions  or  comments  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  —  Mr.  F.  C.  Bowring  proposed  and  Capt. 
Holford  Harrison  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  which  was  duly  carried.— The  Chairman,  in 
acknowledgment,  expressed  pleasure  that  the  sharehol- 
ders had  assented  so  readily  to  the  amalgamation  pro- 
posal put  before  them,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  find  it 
would  prove  to  I"'  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Bank. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK 
OF    LONDON,  LIMITED. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  holders  of  Preference  shares  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  London,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  11th  December 
at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  W.C.,  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  company,  and  the 
reorganisation  of  its  capital.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hob- 
house,  Bart,  (the  chairman),  presided. 

In  moving  the  necessary  resolution  the  Chairman  remarked  that 
business  had  expanded  so  satisfactorily  and  rapidly  that  it  was  now 
desirable  to  increase  the  capital,  and  the  board  was  of  opinion 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  capital 
into  one  class  of  share,  as  Deferred  shares  of  the  nominal  value 
of  Is.  were  an  undesirable  form  of  capital  for  a  banking  company 
of  their  magnitude  and  reputation.  The  simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of  carrying  out  those  proposals  was  to  form  an 
entirely  new  company  with  one  class  of  share,  and,  as  stated  in 
the  reconstruction  scheme,  that  new  company  would  have  a 
nominal  capital  of  £5,000,000  in  shares  of  £l  each,  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  issue  3,500,000  shares. 

Of  those  shares  2,250,000  would  be  issued  immediately,  975,000 
to  existing  shareholders,  and  1,275,000  by  public  subscriptions. 
The  terms  of  exchange  were  that  975,000  shares  were  reserved  to 
be  offered  share  for  share  for  each  existing  share,  whether  Prefer- 
ence or  Deferred,  and,  in  addition,  each  Preference  share  would 
receive  a  cash  payment  of  2s.  6d.  and  each  Deferred  share  4s. 
On  December  30,  moreover,  each  share  would  receive  a  full  six 
months'  dividend,  making  a  total  cash  payment  of  3s.  2£d.  and 
4s.  8d.  respectively.  The  Board  had  decided  further  that  of  the 
balance  of  3,500,000  shares  of  the  present  authorised  issue — 
namely,  1,250,000  shares,  975,000  should  be  reserved  for  share- 
holders of  the  old  company,  and  for  this  purpose  option  certificates 
would  be  issued,  giving  the  right  to  take  up  one  new  share  at 
par  for  each  share  held  at  present,  at  any  time  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  These  option  certificates  should  constitute  a  fur- 
ther additional  bonus  to  the  old  shareholders. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  Preference  shareholders  would  be 
affected  if  they  accepted  the  proposed  scheme,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  actual  future  amount  of  profits  which  would  be  available 
for  distribution  would  be  much  larger  than  it  could  be  with  their 
present  capital,  and  each  old  Preference  shareholder  would  be 
entitled  to  his  full  share  of  those  profits  instead  of  having  to 
give  up  three-quarters  of  them  to  another  class  of  shareholders. 
The  sacrifice  of  Preferential  rights  would  be  balanced  by  the 
surrender  by  the  Deferred  shareholders  of  their  large  participation 
in  the  surplus  profits,  after  payment  of  the  fixed  dividends.  By 
acceptirfg  the  scheme  the  Preference  shareholders  have  gained  a 
very  real  benefit  by  the  surrender  of  a  rather  illusory  one,  and 
tiom  answers  received  in  reply  to  the  circular  it  was  evident  that 
the  proposals  were  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of  Preference 
shareholders. 

To  increase  their  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  their 
divisible  ratio,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  capital.  The 
Board  was  confident  that,  with  the  additional  strength  which  the 
new  capital  would  give,  they  would,  from  the  commencement, 
be  able  to  pay  larger  dividends  on  each  individual  share  than  would 
be  possible  under  existing  conditions  for  a  very  long  time.  To 
carry  through  the  great  transactions  which  had  been  negotiated 
in  the  past  two  years  they  had  repeatedly  had  to  borrow  on  terms 
which  had  involved  the  surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
profit.  The  amount  so  given  up  by  the  Bank  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  pay  a  quite  satisfactory  dividend  on  the  new  company's 
issued  capital  of  £2,250,000.  He  would  add  that  the  transactions 
of  the  Bank  were  in  no  sense  speculative.  The  Commercial  Bank 
of  London  had  now  developed  into  an  industrial  bank,  combining 
at  once  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  German  system,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  old-fashioned  private  banker,  and  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  modern  joint  stock  banking,  and  they  had  managed  to 
seize  and  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  financial  world,  to  con- 
solidate which  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  increase  of  capital. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hatry  (the  managing  director)  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried. 
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LONDON -AMERICAN  MARITIME 
TRADING 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss  presided  on  the  15th  i list .  at  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  E.C.,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany ;  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  account-., 
said  that  the  balance  on  profit  and  loss  account  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  was  the  case  last  year,  but  in  arriving  at  the 
balance  it  should  be  noted  that£4,895,  cost  of  wireless  installa- 
tions incurred  in  previous  years,  had  been  written  off,  and  the 
sum  of  £4,300,  cost  of  doing  part  survey  of  the  steamer  Rio 
Preto  was  also  included.  Moreover,  the  results  had  been  obtained 
with  fewer  ships  and  at  far  greater  working  costs  than  in  the 
case  of  previous  years.  Dividends  from  investments  showed  an 
increase  of  £9,593,  and  amounted  in  all  to  £23,274.  At  first 
blush,  the  criticism  that  that  sum- of  £23,000  seemed  a  poor  return 
on  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  Thompson  and  Leander 
Companies  seemed  to  be  supported  by  facts,  so  he  would  take  the 
opportunity,  as  the  balance-sheet  could  not  make  the  matter  clear, 
of  reviewing  these  transactions.  In  August,  1916,  the  directors 
purchased  for  £331,711  the  Leander  Steamship  Company,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  steamers,  had  cash  and  liquid  assets  amounting 
to  £105,527.  The  result  in  the  case  of  that  investment  was  that 
the  London-American  Maritime  Steamship  Company  had,  in  just 
under  three  years,  shown  a  capital  appreciation  of  over  £72,000, 
in  addition  to  returning  £87,086  in  dividends.  As  to  the  Thomp- 
son Company,  that  investment  in  one  year  and  four  months 
showed  a  capital  appreciation  of  about  £190,000,  in  addition  to 
having  paid  £13,714  in  dividends.  The  Thompson  Company's 
financial  year  ended  on  December  31st,  so  that  there  was  only  an 
interim  dividend  credited  in  respect  of  this  year.  The  debit  side 
of  the  accounts  disclosed  a  decrease  in  legal  charges  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  last  -year's  accounts  included  the  legal  expenses 
of  the  Rio  arbitration.  The  general  interest  showed  an  increase 
of  £13,404,  and  the  steamship  cost  account  had  been  reduced  to 
£166,500  as  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  steamers  Rio  Blanco, 
Royal  Sceptre  and  Euterpe.  That  amount  of  £166,500  was  the 
book  value  of  the  steamers  Rio  Preto  and  Ben  wood,  and  was 
much  below  their  market  value.  The  proceeds  of  the  vessels  sold 
had  been  utilised  in  paying  off  the  loan  against  security,  and  in 
reducing  the  amount  on  loan  from  Messrs.  Petersen  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  by  £74,222,  and  from  the  Thompson  and  Leander  Com- 
panies by  £  (1,671.  The  special  reserve  had  been  increased  by 
£102,576  to  a  total  of  £191,000.  The  accounts  showed  that 
£35,415  had  been  received  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  the  balance 
of  the  company's  ordinary  capital,  namely  50,000  ordinary  shares 
°f  £1  each,  which  were  offered  to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium 
of  2s.  6d.  per  share.  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  lending  £100,000 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Thompson  Line,  Messrs. 
Petersen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  had  received  an  option  on  those  50,000 
shares  at  £1  2s.  6d. — the  current  quotation.  At  the  time  the 
permission  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  those  shares  was  given,  the 
price,  mainly  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Thompson  Company, 
had  appreciated  to  about  38s.,  but,  although  Messrs.  Petersen 
would  have  been  perfectly  entitled  to  exercise  that  option,  they 
thought  it  was  not  right,  in  view  of  the  great  appreciation,  to  do 
so,  and  the  shares  were  offered  to  the  shareholders  pro  rata 
according  to  their  holdings.  As  the  shares  had  now  risen  by 
over  £1,  and  the  allotment  wa>  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  each 
shareholding,  it  was  obvious  that  it  really  amounted  to  an  extra 
25  per  cent.,  and  he  was  sure  that  Messrs.  Petersen  were  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  shareholders.  The  available  balance  was 
£52,603,  and  the  board  were  proposing  a  final  dividend  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  were  recommending  that 
the  supplementary  dividend  to  the  preference  shareholders  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  instead  of  1J  per  cent.,  as  previously 
recommended  by  the  directors. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

Mr.  William  Petersei.  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said 
the  shareholders  would  admit  that  the  predictions  he  made  last 
year  that  the  coming  year  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  past 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  Company  had  never  been  stronger  than 
it  was  to-day. 
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NORTHERN  EXPLORATION  LONDON  AND  RIVER  BANK. 


COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

The  adjourned  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Northern  Exploration  Company  (Limited)  was  held  on  the  Itith 
inst.  in  London,  Commander  C.  E.  Evans  presiding. 

The  Chairmaii,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Davis,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  through  indisposition, 
first  referred  to  the  more  important  items  appearing  in  the  bal- 
ance-sheet, and  pointed  out  that  the  authorised  capital  of  the 
company  now  stood  at  ,£500, 000  in  shares  of  £1  each.  Regard- 
ing the  future  suzerainty  of  Spitsbergen  under  Norway,  he -said 
it  was  a  tremendous  shock  to  his  colleagues  and  himself  when 
they  read  in  the  Times  on  September  26  last  a  notification  to  the 
effect  that  the  report  of  the  Spitsbergen  Commission,  silting  in 
Paris,  placing  Spitsbergen  under  the  suzerainty  of  Norway,  had 
been  approved.  A  very  important  letter,  however,  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Foreign  Office,  under  the  date  of  October  4  last, 
which  showed  that  all  safeguards  were  provided  for,  so  that  the 
company  could  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  legiti- 
mately acquired  interests,  and  that  they  could  work  them  in  their 
own  way,  according  to  British  methods  and  without  excessive 
payments  for  taxes,  royalties,  etc.  He  was  convinced  that  theirs 
was  going  to  be  a  venture  with  a  brilliant  future.  It  would  take 
more  than  a  generation  to  effect  even  a  partial  consummation  of 
the  mineral  riches  which  apparently  lay  within  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  the  Islands  of  Spitsbergen. 

The  titles  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  company's  territory  were 
absolutely  clear,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  serious 
claimants  in  the  other  parts.  There  was  one  particular  case  of 
trespass,  however,  by  Norwegians  to  which  he  was  bound  to 
refer,  and  that  was  by  the  King's  Bay  Coal  Company,  which 
claimed  territory  containing  coal  within  a  few  miles  of  this  tom- 
pany's  famous  marble  deposits.  When  he  told  the  shareholders 
that  before  the  war  Norway  had  practically  no  mining  interests 
of  any  kind,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  develop  the  very  small  claims 
which  she  had  before  1914 — and  it  was  only  when  this  country 
was  embroiled  in  war  and  the  Northern  Exploration  Company 
were  prevented  from  having  access  to  their  territory  that  serious 
mining  operations  were  attempted — they  would  see  that  they  indis- 
putably had  the  prior  claim. 

An  operating  Norwegian  company  —  the  Store  Norske  Coal 
Company^was  formed  in  the  year  1916,  and  had  a  capital  of 
£533,000.  They  acquired  their  property  from  the  Arctic  Ameri- 
can Coal  Company.  They  commenced  serious  mining  operations 
in  the  year  1916,  and  had  paid  dividends  from  the  first  year  of 
their  operations  and  every  year  since.  During  the  year  1918  they 
shipped  about  40,000  tons  of  coal  to  Norway,  and  for  1919  the 
output  was  50,326  tons,  and  they  paid  a  dividend  of  7  yer  cent. 
Another  operating  company  was  the  Sveneska  Kolfalt  Company 
at  Braganza  Bay,  which  did  likewise.  This  company  had  a  share 
capital  of  £223,000,  and  shipped  about  4,000  tons  of  coal  last 
year.  The  Northern  Exploration  Company  held  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  shares  of  that  company.  The  directors  had  re- 
cently met  representatives  here  of  Norwegian  companies,  and  they 
showed  a  very  friendly  desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  them, 
and  it  was  possible  that  in  the  early  future  a  vast  amalgamalion 
of  all  the  interests  in  Spitsbergen  might  take  place.  Regarding 
the  extension  of  the  company's  claims,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
the  shareholders  to  know  that  the  total  area  now  claimed  by  the 
Northern  Exploration  Company  was  over  5,000  square  miles. 

During  the  present  year  an  expedition,  composed  of  expeit 
geologists  and  mining  engineers,  had  visited  the  company's  terri- 
tories in  Spitsbergen  and  made  an  exhaustive  inspection.  Since 
their  return  to  this  country,  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  had  completed 
very  full  reports,  and  these  had  been  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  company's  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  William  Selkirk,  whose 
conclusions  the  shareholders  now  had  in  their  possession,  together 
with  that  of  Mr.  Leech,  the  company's  marble  expert.  As  Mr. 
Selkirk  rightly  pointed  out,  he  and  his  geologists,  who  comprised 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country  and  the  United  Stales, 
although  in  every  case  men  of  extraordinary  energy,  were  only 
able  to  cover  a  fringe  of  the  company's  territory,  yet  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  had  very  great  possibilities  before  them. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  direc- 
tors' report  and  accounts  for  the  eighteen  months  ended  June  30 
1919. 

Mr.  G.     Dudley  Smith  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jago  congratulated  the  board  on  the  excellent  results  shown 
already  and  the  vast  possibilities  which  lay  before  the  company, 
and  be  expressed  approval  of  llic  proposed  increase  of  the  capital 
to  a  million  sterling.  As  coming  from  a  coalmining  centre  he 
Could  appreciate  the  vast  coal  deposits  possessed  by  the  company. 
As  these  could  be  winked  on  the  adit  system  there  would  be  no 
delay  and  a  minimum  of  expense.  He  aJlD  particularly  referred 
to  tin-  asbestos  deposits,  which  hi'  regarded  as  of  great  value. 

The  rapori  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  resolution  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  company  to  £1,000,000  was  carried 
unanimously. 


CONTINUED    EXPANSION    OF    THE  BUSINESS. 


The  Fifty-seventh  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  7,  Princes 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Follett  Holt,  M.Inst. C.E.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  R.  Hutchinson)  read  the  notice  and  the 
report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  the  countries  in  which  the  bank  operated  in 
South  America  had  been  and  were  passing  through  a  period  of 
progress  and  prosperity  in  which  the  bank  had  had  its  share,  and 
very  rightly,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  economic  machinery  through 
which  this  prosperity  was  created  and  secured.  A  comparison 
of  the  balance-sheet  submitted  with  the  previous  one  showed  how 
largely  the  business  had  increased  in  all  its  branches  and  how 
very  strong  was  the  position  of  the  bank.  On  the  assets  side 
they  had  no  less  than  £16,500,000  in  cash  and  £31,000,000  in 
bills  and  advances  and  investments.  The  business  had  shown 
such  expansion  that  they  had  required  their  resources  in 
active  circulation.  The  investments,  therefore,  represented 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  they  were 
saved  any  worry  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  value  which 
had  been  taking  place  with  securities  of  even  the  most  gilt-edged 
character.  On  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  they  had  in 
current  account  and  on  deposit  at  head  office  and  at  their  various 
branches,  over  £36,000,000;  acceptances  amounted  to  £4,110,000, 
an  increase  of  £1,640,000,  while  bills  for  collection  amounted  to 
£5,970,000.  These  figures  were  records,  and  the  large  turnover 
of  the  year,  after  making  conservative  provision  for  all  contingen- 
cies, had  enabled  them  to  show  a  net  distributable  profit  of 
£505,000,  being  £105,000  better  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Allocation  of  Profits. 

This  good  result  had  enabled  the  directors  to  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  final  dividend,  making  the  dividend  for  the  year 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  absorbing  £270,000. 
This  was  the  same  as  last  year's  distribution,  but  they  further 
proposed  to  capitalise  practically  out  of  the  balance  of  the  year's 
profits,  the  sum  of  £240,000  by  adding  £2  per  share  to  the 
amount  paid  up  on  the  shares  of  the  bank.  The  £25  shares 
would  then  be  £17  paid,  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  being 
reduced  from  £10  to  £8  per  share.  After  this  operation  had  been 
completed  they  would  carry  forward  to  the  current  year  £319,325, 
being  only  £4,432  less  than  the  amount  brought  in.  The  capitali- 
sation from  earnings  of  this  £240,000  meant  that  this  sum  would 
remain  permanently  in  the  business,  which  was  always  expanding 
and  calling  for  more  capital,  and  the  addition  to  their  capital 
would,  in  turn,  enable  them  to  increase  their  earning  power  and 
general  usefulness.  The  association  wath  Lloyds  Bank  had  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

Position  in  South  America. 

Remarking  that  the  branches  of  the  bank  up  to  the  present 
had  been  confined  to  four  of  the  ten  South  American  Republics — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Uruguay — the  Chairman  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  position  in  each  of  these  countries.  He  said  that 
the  internal  wealth  of  the  Argentine  had  immensely  increased 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  Republic  was  passing  through 
an  era  of  great  prosperity.  The  country  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  no  less  than  £77,000,000  in  gold,  which  was  lodged  in  the 
Conversion  Office  or  held  by  Argentine  Legations  abroad,  and 
this  represented  a  gold  backing  to  the  paper  currency  of  no  less 
than  74.8  per  cent. — an  enviable  position  in  these  times.  During 
the  past  year,  with  the  release  of  shipping  from  war  uses,  the 
export  of  cereals  had  been  largely  increased,  and  the  accumulation 
of  stocks  had  been  very  much  reduced.  Producing,  as  the  Argen- 
tine did,  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  for  clothing  which  were 
the  crying  needs  of  Europe,  there  could  be  no  possible  anxiety 
for  its  future,  given  internal  peace  and  social  progress — essential 
factors  which  were  fortunately  fully  realised  by  the  Government 
in  power.  It  was  impossible  for  those  who  knew  Brazil  to  speak 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  country  in  any  but  enthusiastic  terms. 
Unlike  other  South  American  countries,  Brazil  was  hampered 
during  the  war  in  her  exports,  for  Coffee  was  not  looked  upon  as 
an  essential,  and  sufficient  shipping  could  not  be  allocated  to  carry 
the  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
cattle-raising  industry  by  the  demand  of  her  Allies  for  meat  during 
the  war,  and  now  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  Brazil  wouid  become  one  of  the  largest  meat-exporting  coun- 
tries, as  she  was  to-day  the  largest  Coffee  exporter  for  foreign 
needs.  During  recent  months,  as  shipping  had  become  more 
normal,  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  the  stocks  of  coffee,  and 
the  increased  value  of  exports  far  exceeded  the  imports. 

Breaking  New  Ground. 

The  directors  fully  realised  that  if  we  wen-  to  increase  our 
foreign  trade,  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  economic 
and  social  stability  of  our  country,  British  banking  and  financial 
facilities  must  be  available  in  those  countries  where  they  were 
lacking.  They  had,  therefore.  In  ibis  good  cause,  decided  to 
break  new  ground,  and  had  arranged  tO  open  a  branch  in  Asun- 
cion, the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  going  to  the  far  north  of  the 
Continent,  a  branch  also  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Columbia.  In 
both  these  countries  there  were  British  enterprises  well  estab- 
lished, railway!  and  navigation  companies  and  traders,  and  they 
hoped  to  be  of  scr\ ice  to  these  and  lo  newcomers,  and,  above  all, 
lo  be  of  assistance  lo  the  Paraguayans  and  Cc  b  mbians,  and  all 
who  did  business  in  those  promising  countries  where  the  bank's 

advent  had  been  so  warmly  welcomed. 

sir  Richard  V.  Vassar-Smith,  Ban.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  dividend  recommended 
was  declared. 
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THE  CITY 

The  final  report  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee  on  Cur- 
rency and  Exchanges  has  aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the 
City.  By  comparison  with  the  somewhat  verbose 
interim  report  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  brevity. 
Its  recommendations  break  no  new  ground,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  principles  of  sound  finance  are 
unalterable.  The  Government  has  promptly  accepted 
the  recommendation  that  this  year's  maximum  fiduciary 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  shall  be  next  year's  legal  maxi- 
mum ;  but  as  that  permits  the  expansion  of  the  present 
issue  by  nine  millions,  the  arrangement  does  not  im- 
pose a  very  serious  check  upon  the  uncovered  note 
issue.  At  present  the  amount  of  Currency  Notes  out- 
standing is  £342,000,000  with  a  "backing"  of 
£28,500,000  in  gold,  and  £3,100,000  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes. 

Home  Rails  have  come  into  renewed  demand  on  the 
impending  increase  in  freight  rates,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  compensate  for  the  enormous  rise  in  wages  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  current  quotations  the 
majority  of  junior  Home  railway  stocks  give  a  yield 
of  7  to  8i  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  1918  dividends. 
The  yield  on  Xorth  Westerns  at  90  is  about  7J  per 
cent.,  on  Great  Westerns  at  88^  about  8^  per  cent., 
on  Brighten  Deferred  at  56  about  8  per  cent.,  and  on 
Midland  Deferred  at  5  A  about       per  cent. 

New  capital  issues  are  now  so  many  and  various 
that  investors  can  afford  to  discriminate  very  carefully 
before  subscribing.  Recent  appeals  for  public  support 
have  been  particularly  mixed.  Gardiner  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  is  a  company  which  proposes  to  per- 
form a  miracle  by  creating  a  shipbuilding  industry  on 
a  large  scale  on  the  south  coast.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  introduce  cotton  into  Newcastle  or  wool  into 
Bristol  to  compete  with  Manchester  and  Bradford. 
The  company  is  issuing  £400,000  of  the  latest  kind  of 
preference  shares — 8  per  cent,  cumulative  and  partici- 
pating. As  the  entire  capital  is  £600,000  and  the  bal- 
ance is  in  ordinary  shares,  it  would  be  more  candid  to 
describe  the  preference  as  <  rdinary,  and  the  ordinary 
as  deferred  shares.  The  going  concern  at  Poole  which 
is  being  taken  over  is  valued  at  £390,649,  of  which 
sum  more  than  one-third  is  reDrrsented  by  "work  in 
progress  on  uncompleted  contracts."  The  purchase 
price  is  £450,000  of  which  £.250,000  will  be  paid  in 
cash  and  the  balance  in  ordinary  shares.  The  vendors 
then  will  hand  back  £150,000  to  the  company  "  to 
cover  a  like  sum  expended  out  of  contract  monies," 
an  arrangement  concerning  which  some  further  infor- 
mation might  be  given.  Then  there  is  an  estimate  of 
profits,  but  as  it  is  provided  by  two  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  who  are  also  vendors  to  the  company, 
their  calculations  do  not  carry  the  weight  which  would 
attach  to  an  independent  analysis  of  costs  and  profits. 
In  a  word,  these  preference  shares  are  nothing  more 
than  a  speculation,  and  they  lack  the  speculative  attrac- 
tions of  oil  or  gold  shares. 

The  rush  of  new  .insurance  companies  has  not  quite 
subsided,  although  some  of  the  issues  have  had  a  cold 
reception.  The  company  with  the  title,  United  General 
Commercial  Insurance  Corporation,  and  a  capital  of 
£ r, 000, 000  is  a  rather  curious  promotion.  It  has  ac- 
quired a  concern  known  as  the  United  Sickness  and 
Accident  General  Insurance  Co.  This  is  a  very  small 
and  unimportant  office  not  mentioned  in  the  usual 
financial  reference  works,  but  apparently  it  has  been 
accepting  business  during  the  last  few  years.  How 
much  has  been  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  this  business 
is  not  stated  in  the  advertisements,  but  that,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  company  with 
a  capital  of  .£1,000,000,  of  which  £500,000  is  being 
issued  and  £250,000  called  up.  ki  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  recent  insurance  issues  are  practically 
unsaleable  on  the  Stock  Exchange  no  special  attraction 
attaches  to  this  one. 


One  of  the  many  remarkable  examples  of  financial 
expansion-  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  that  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  London.  This  house  has  engaged 
largely  in  the  financing  and  development  of  commercial 
concerns,  particularly  in  shipbuilding,  and  also  in  other 
industries.  It  has  been  very  successful  in  this  business, 
and  its  success  is  being  marked  by  an  increase  in  the 
capital  to  £5,000,000  and  the  issue  of  new  shares  to 
provide  for  further  developments  in  the  financial  and 
industrial  fields.  The  bank  appears  to  be  fulfilling  the 
profitable  duty  of  assisting  trade  and  commerce  on  the 
lines  strongly  urged  by  many  critics  of  the  big  joint 
stock  institutions.  This  is  the  "more  adventurous" 
banking,  and  evidently  it  pays. 

We  remarked  recently  that  in  the  fusion  of  insurance- 
companies  the  absorbed  shareholders  generally  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  This  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Phcenix-Norwich  Union  scheme.  The  shareholders  of 
the  latter  company  receive  shares  worth  £140  for 
shares  recently  quoted  at  £90;  their  dividend  will  be 
raised  from  £2  10s.  to  £6  per  exchanged  share,  and 
they  will  be  relieved  of  a  liability  of  £22  on  each  old 
share.  At  the  same  time  the  Phcenix  shareholders  will 
get  a  bonus  worth  about  10s.  per  share,  and  their  divi- 
dend will  be  raised  from  11s.  to  12s.  per  share  per  an- 
num.    So  all  parties  should  be  pleased. 

The  arrangement  made  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  M.  Clemenceau  for  the  issue  of  a  French  loan  in 
London  was  a  surprise  to  the  City.  Without  dis- 
courtesv  to  France,  it  is  felt  that  Great  Britain  has 
financial  problems  of  her  own  without  becoming  fur- 
ther involved  in  the  financial  complexities  of  her  Allies. 
And  it  is  asked,  Why  does  not  America  take  a  hand  in 
this  business?  The  exchange  difficulty  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  than  anything  else.  As  a  British  loan  to 
France  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  will  remain  for  finan- 
cial experts  to  arrange  terms  and  date.  There  are  two 
essentials,  one  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  be  em- 
ployed in  paying  for  British  exports,  and  the  other  that 
interest  and  principal  shall  be  guaranteed  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange. 

The  New  Egyptian  Company  has  declared  an  interim 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  the  first  interim  dividend  since 
1904.  The  Company  has  been  selling  land  at  very 
large  profits,  and  the  general  business  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year 
is  more  than  assured.  The  15s.  shares  have  recently 
risen  to  30s.,  subsequently  slipping  back  to  25s.  The 
break-up  value  of  the  assets  at  the  present  time  is  about 
£2  a  share. 

Thanks  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  the  share- 
holders in  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  will  receive 
"  renunciation  "  letters  in  connection  w  ith  the  offer  of 
1,000,000  new  shares  at  £8  each.  This  will  enable 
shareholders  who  are  financially  unable  to  buy  the  new- 
shares  to  sell  their  rights  of  application.  The  effect  of 
the  issue  will  be  to  add  £  1,000,000  to  capital  and  about 
£7,000,000  to  reserves,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  bonus  will  be  distributed  later  by  the  capitalisa- 
tion of  these  reserves.     Dunlop  shares  should  be  held. 

Courtaulds  are  distributing  a  share-for-share  bonus, 
but  this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  company's  re- 
serves, and  the  shares  will  look  very  attractive  when 
they  are  quoted  ex-bonus.  A  revival  of  demand  has 
come  in  for  Brunner-Mond  and  for  Castner-Kellner 
shares,  though  perhaps  too  much  importance  should 
not  be  attached  to  vague  rumours  of  amalgamation. 
Magadi  Soda  shares  have  recovered  sharply  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  rumours  of  buying  by  Levers. 

Brazil  proposes  to  levy  a  five  per  cent.  tax.  on  divi- 
dends paid  bv  comoanies  operating  in  the  Republic. 
This  would  affect  such  undertakings  as  the  San  Paulo 
Railway,  the  Leopoldina  Railway",  and  Brazil  Trac- 
tion. It  is  an  imposition  to  which  shareholders  natur- 
ally object,  and  if  the  proposal  is  carried  out,  it  will 
shut  off  the  flow  of  British  capital  to  Brazil. 
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GEO.  H.  HIRST  &  CO.,  (LTD.) 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  CURRENT 
YEAR 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Geo.  H.  Hirst 
and  Co.  (Limited)  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  Winchester 
House,   Old  Broad   Street,    Mr.    Arthur   Hirst    (chairman  and 

managing  director)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Jos.  Blackburn)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  with  your  consent,  I  will  take 
the  balance-sheet  submitted  to  the  shareholders  as  read.  The 
result  of  the  past  year's  trading  is  very  satisfactory,  and  your 
directors  feel  justified  in  recommending  a  dividend,  which  I  am 
sure  will  meet  with  your  approval.  The  past  year  has  been  full 
of  difficulties,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  have  been  overcome  by 
the  great  assistance  received  from  my  co-directors  and  the  staff, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  them  all  for  the  loyal  support  that  they 
have  rendered  to  me.  We  have  had  the  full  benefit  this  year  of 
the  extensions  we  made  a  year  ago,  and  have  on  order  more 
machinery  and  further  extensions,  which  we  hope  to  get  completed 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  which  will  still  further  increase 
our  output  and  help  us  to  maintain  our  profits.  We  have  also 
improved  and  are  improving  our  present  plant  and  keeping  it  up 
to  date.  This,  wc  consider,  is  essential  in  all  progressive  busi- 
nesses. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  year  are,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
very  satisfactory.  We  have  got  back  most  of  our  export  trade, 
and,  with  the  further  extensions  in  view,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
increase  this  branch  of  our  business  considerably.  In  considering 
the  accounts  you  will  observe  that  the  profit  for  the  year,  after 
making  full  depreciations  and  also  reserving  the  amount  payable 
for  excess  profits  duty,  leaves  us  a  distributable  balance  of 
,£69,188  2s.  10d.,  including  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last 
year  of  £10,714  9s.  Id.  From  this  sum  we  have  already  paid 
the  fixed  dividend  on  Preference  shares,  amounting  to  ,£1,750, 
together  with  the  fixed  dividend  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares, 
amounting  to  £"12,800.  An  available  balance  of  £54,638  2s.  lOd. 
is  left  for  our  disposal,  and  your  directors  recommend  for  division 
amongst  the  Preferred  and  Deferred  Ordinary  shares  the  sum  of 
£42,000,  which  will  represent  a  dividend  of  Is.  9d.  per  share  on 
the  Preferred  shares  and  2s.  9  3-5d.  per  share  on  the  Deferred 
shares,  leaving  £12,638  2s.  lOd.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
year's  account. 

Reorganisation  of  Capital. 

Your  directors  have  had  under  careful  consideration  for  some 
lime  past  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  capital  of  the 
company,  their  intention  being  to  bring  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
company  more  into  conformity  with  the  value  of  the  company's 
assets.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  complete  the  scheme  in  time 
for  it  to  be  dealt  with  concurrently  with  this  meeting,  but  your 
directors  expert  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  the  scheme  before  the 
shareholders  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Briefly,  I  may  say  that  the  In- 
tention is  to  exchange  the  exisling  5s.  Preferred  Ordinary  shares 
for  a  similar  number  of  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1, 
fully  paid,  and  to  increase  the  nominal  value  of  the  Deferred 
Ordinary  shares  to  such  an  amount  as  the  valuation  of  the  assets 
may  justify.  Although  I  cannot  state  this  amount  definitely,  we 
anticipate  that  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shareholders  will  also 
receive  a  fully-paid  share  nf  the  nominal  value  of  £1  in  exchange 
for  each  Deferred  share  of  Is.  now  held.  I  now  propose,  "  Thai 
the  directors'  report  and  accounts  to  August  31,  1919,  as  submitted 
to  this  meeting,  be  and  they  are  hereby  received  and  adopted  "  j 
■ltd  I  I  all  upon  M>.  Pelham-Clinlon  to  second  this  motion. 


Mr.  H.  Pelham-Clinton,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
chairman  had  said.  He  would,  however,  like  to  tell  the  share- 
holders that  in  Mr.  Arthur  Hirst,  their  chairman,  they  had  a 
gentleman  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  trie  company,  and  from  conversations  which  he 
(the  speaker)  had  had  with  Mr.  Arthur  Hirst  on  the  business  of 
the  company,  he  felt  sure  that  their  prospects  were  excellent  and 
that  the  concern  was  extremely  well-managed. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 

Dividends. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  that  a  final  dividend  of  Is.  9d.  per 
share  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  and  2s.  9  3-5d.  per  share 
on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shares  in  respect  of  the  year  ended 
August  31  last  be  declared  payable  forthwith. 

Mr.  William  Webb,  J. P.,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  second- 
ing that  resolution.  He  was  sure  that  the  shareholders  would 
agree  that  the  past  year's  working  of  the  company  had  been 
exceedingly  successful,  and  that  the  division  of  profits  which  was 
proposed  would  be  acceptable  to  every  member  of  the  concern. 
It  would  be  seen  from  the  balance-sheet  that  this  was  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  company's  existence  as  a  limited  liability  company, 
and  he  thought  that,  although  some  of  them  had  grown  old  in 
its  service,  shareholders  would  agree,  in  view  of  the  results  sub- 
mitted, that  they  were  none  the  less  useful  to  the  business.  They 
were  looking  forward  in  future  to  being  able  to  submit  even  better 
results.  He  believed  that  the  extension  to  which  the  chairman 
had  referred  would  add  to  the  iurnover,  increase  the  profits  for 
distribution  among  the  shareholders  and  be  an  advantage  to  their 
workpeople,  of  every  grade  and  class.  The  balance-sheet  bore  the 
hall-mark  of  sound  progress. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  H.  Pelham- 
Clinton  and  G.  M.  Hirst  as  directors  of  the  company,  remarked 
that  Mr.  Pelham-Clinton 's  qualifications  were  so  well  known  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  remarks 
in  the  recommendation  of  that  gentleman's  re-election  to  the 
board.  Mr.  G.  M.  Hirst  was  his  (the  speaker's)  eldest  son,  who 
joined  the  directorate  in  March,  having  done  very  excellent  service 
in  the  Army  and  proved  himself  a  leader  of  men.  He  had  every 
confidence  in  recommending  that  he  be  re-elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Joseph  Blackburn  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  the 
financial  ability  of  Mr.  Pelham-Clinton  was  well  known  to  the 
shareholders.  Mr.  G.  M.  Hirst  did  nobly  with  our  armies  in 
France,  and  not  only  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  but  also  the  M.C. 
He  was  coming  into  the  business  with  great  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hirst  proving  himself  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Armitage  and  Norton)  having  been  re- 
appointed, 

Mr.  E.  B.  Montesole  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  for  his  very  able  and  exceptional  management  of  the 
company's  affairs  during  the  past  year.  Those  who  came  into 
contact  with  him  knew  what  an  able  pioneer  and  a  practical 
expert  he  was  in  the  particular  industry — and  a  very  great  indus- 
try in  Yorkshire — in  which  the  company  was  engaged.  The 
shareholders  had  every  confidence  in  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

The  motion  was  dulv  seconded  and  unanimously  approved. 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Prlnttd  Md  iHibHM  'I  hi  Mm  PrtwrteMN,  fPhi  s.minlnv  HwlnW,  l.iH..  to,  Kind  sin-ot,  Co  vent  Gkrdan,  In  Hit  Ptrtih  «>(  St.  Pnul,  In  the  County  •>( 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

Writing-  from  some  experience,  practical  and  observ- 
ative,  we  should  say  the  present  House  of  Commons 
is  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  men  of  education, 
of  ability,  and  of  public  spirit,  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. But  having  been  elected  in  a  moment  of  ab- 
normal public  emotion,  it  is,  like  its  parent  the  people, 
unbalanced  and  impulsive,  and  tries  to  do  too  much. 
The  general  election  of  December,  1918,  was  partly  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  partly 
the  confused  expression  of  a  wish  to  rebuild  the  world, 
neither  of  which  sentiments  makes  for  soundness  of 
judgment.  Accordingly,  if  we  glance  at  the  tale  of 
Bills  passed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  them  will 
answer  the  aims  of  their  authors.  Housing  Bills 
which  are  based  on  subsidies,  not  on  profit  to  the 
builders  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  are  not  likely  to 
succeed.  The  Aliens  Restriction  Bill  is  one  of  those 
futile  concessions  to  the  passion  of  the  hour  which  in 
a  few  years  are  repealed  or  ignored. 

The  Bill  for  the  Government  of  India  a  la  Montagu 
we  regard  as  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  which  some 
future  Administration  will  be  obliged  to  "cancel.  The 
coal  trade  has  been  thoroughly  mis-handled;  and  the 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  imports,  commonly  called 
the  Anti-Dumping  Bill,  has  been  dropped.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Transport  Bill,  concentrating 
control  over  traffic  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  created 
Minister,  will  be  workable.  A  similar  measure  of 
official  centralisation,  the  Electricity  Power  Bill,  had  to 
be  hastily  remodelled.  In  the  last  hours  of  the  Session 
a  Bill  for  the  increase  of  Old  Age  Pensions  by  ten 
millions  a  year  was  scampered  through  by  a  suspension 
of  all  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  passing  of  Money 
Bills.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Session  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced to  provide  Insurance  against  Unemployment.  All 
these  measures  are  the  work  of  men  feverishly  anxious 
to  better  the  world,  without  considering  calmly  the 
means  to  the  end. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Lord  French  dashed 
even  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  his  press  orchestra  was 
ordered  to  play  an  intermezzo,  while  the  Polypapist  re- 
flected how  he  might  turn  this  incident  to  the  advantage 
of  Home  Rule.  The  not  very  new  or  original  idea  of 
"  a  plot  "  occurred  to  the  Polypapist,  who  may  per- 
haps have  been  skimming  Mrs.  Webster's  book  on  the 


French  Revolution.  Whenever  the  Orleanists  or  the 
Jacobins  wanted  to  stir  up  the  mob  to  a  massacre  of  the 
Royalists  a  Royalist  plot  was  discovered  to  massacre 
the  mob.  Accordingly  the  plot  to  murder  the  King's 
representative  is  discovered  to  be  a  plot  by  the  Unionists 
to  provoke  Ireland,  and  to  prejudice  England  against 
Home  Rule.  To  such  depths  of  absurdity  will  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Polypapists  descend  in  order  to  find1  argu- 
ments for  an  impossible  cause. 

We  divide  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule  into  two 
categories,  the  fanatics  and  the  cynics.  In  the  first 
category  are  the  Sinn  Feiners,  the  Nationalists  and  the 
great  Polypapist,  who  has  planted  a  Home  Ruler  at 
Washington,  in  order  to  dupe  the  people  of  Britain  into 
the  belief  that  the  Americans  are  keen  about  Home 
Rule.  The  great  majority  of  Americans  don't  care  a 
dump  about  Home  Rule:  they  have  their  own  Irish; 
and  many  of  them  have  recently  visited  the  shores  of 
Ireland  on  their  way  to  the  War — a  visit  which  taught 
them  much.  In  the  United  States  Home  Rule  is  a 
purely  "political"  question,  and  as  such  interesting 
only  to  party  managers,  and  the  newspapers  which  they 
pay.  The  cynical  Home  Rulers  are  a  morbid  variant 
of  the  Unionist.  They  say,  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  : 
it  can't  last  long:  it  will  lead  to  bankruptcy  and  civil 
war ;  and  then  England  will  be  obliged  to  reconquer 
Ireland.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  cynics  in 
the  Radical  Party. 

Lord  Kilmarnock,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Erroll,  has 
accepted  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant post  in  the  world,  that  of  diplomatic  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain  at,  we  must  no  longer  say  the 
Court  of  Berlin  but,  the  capital  of  Germany.  He  is 
not  to  be  an  Ambassador,  or  even  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ;  but  in  the  present  transitional  state  of  things 
he  is  to  be  a  Charge  d'Affaires.  We  don't  know 
whether  the  Germans  have  mended  the  windows  of  the 
British  Embassy  smashed  by  a  chivalrous  Berlin  crowd 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  191 4.  We  suppose  the  German 
Government  will  appoint  some  shopkeeper  or  "  finance- 
man  " — professors  are  at  a  discount  now  on  account  of 
their  imperialism  —  as  Charge  d'Affaires  in  London. 
He  will  find  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Carlton  House 
Terrace  as  Prince  Lichnowsky  left  it.  A  real  German 
bourgeois  will  be  a  change  after  the  long  line  of  Counts 
and  Barons  and  Princes,  who  have  represented  Ger- 
many in  London  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
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With  the  exception  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was 
a  gentleman  and  refused  to1  soil  his  hands  with  the  dirty 
diplomacy  of  the  Wilbclmstrasse,  the  Bernsdorffs,  and 
Metternichs,  and  Hatzfelds  were  simply  aristocratic 
spies,  who  paid  under  spies  to  steal  papers,  make  mis- 
chief, and  play  the  eavesdropper.  Baron  Kuhlmann  was 
in  effect  a  spy,  not  only  on  the  English,  but  on  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  who  was  suspected  in  Berlin  of  the  crimes 
of  being  an  honourable  man  and  a  lover  of  England. 
We  have  had  enough  of  German  aristocrats  :  let  us  try 
a  middle-class  man,  who  can't  do>  much  harm,  for  no 
one  will  visit  him,  and  he  will  visit  nobody.  But  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  what  will  he  do  with  himself  in  Berlin? 
Will  he  play  golf  with  his  staff?  Or  will  he  distribute 
soup-tickets  ?  Or  will  he  discuss  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  with  the  obsequious  politicians  of  the  new  re- 
gime? We  don't  envy  him.  Much  will  depend  on  his 
tact.  His  position  will  be  a  little  like  that  of  Malmes- 
bury  or  Whitworth  in  Paris  after  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Sir  Walter  Bond,  who  tells  us  in  the  Times  that  he 
has  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cairo  for  31 
years,  is,  we  assume,  an  Irishman  and  a  Home  Ruler. 
He  repeats  the  usual  catchwords  about  national  aspira- 
tions and  self-determination  for  the  Egyptians.  If  he 
were  not  so  obviously  obsessed  by  the  parrot-cries  of  a 
partisan,  we  should  ask  him  as  a  lawyer  to  define  the 
term  "  Egyptian,''  and  to  state  what  his  national  asr 
pirations  can  be.  Until  five  years  ago*  Egypt  was  a 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  Egyptians  does 
Sir  William  Bond  mean  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the 
Copts,  or  the  Jews,  or  the  resident  Europeans,  or  the 
Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Levantines,  who  form 
the  official  class?  All  are  Egyptians  in  the  sense  of 
living  in  Egypt :  but  to  say  that  there  is  any  sense  of 
organic  unity  between  all  these  races  and  nationalities 
is  to'  say  the  thing  that  is  not.  We  might  have  had  a 
really  informative  article  from  Sir  William  Bond  about 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  and  the  Capitulations  instead  of 
this  stale  twaddle  about  "national  aspirations." 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol  is  a  travelled  and  expert  jour- 
nalist and  editor  :  but  we  are  unable  to  recognise  his 
special  authority  on  Egyptian  affairs.  There  is  this 
astounding  sentence  in  one  of  his  articles  on  Egypt  in 
the  Times  :  "  The  Egyptian  Nationalists  demand  that 
in  future  Englishmen  in  the  Egyptian  service  shall  be 
the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment." This  demand,  which  Sir  Valentine  quotes 
with  approval,  is  indeed  a  very  impudent  one,  and  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  Egypt.  For  who  are 
the  Egyptian  Nationalists?  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  dregs  of  Turkish  despotism,  Levantines  or 
Armenians,  and  not  Egyptians  at  all.  "  That  de- 
mand," continues  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  "  would 
scarcely  have  been  put  forward  in  such  a  categorical 
form,  had  there  not  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  British  officials  in  the  later  years  of  the  occu- 
pation to  treat  their  Egyptian  colleagues  as  in  every 
way  their  inferiors,"  etc.  The  Egyptians  are  the  in- 
feriors of  the  British  officials  :  the  greatest  mistake  in 
the  world  is  to  treat  an  Oriental  with  familiarity.  We 
are  in  Egypt  as  masters,  not  servants,  and  should 
say  so. 

The  defeat  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  general  elec- 
tions in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  the  best  news 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  For  it  is  the  verdict  of 
pure,  undiluted  democracy  on  the  selfish  and  short- 
sighted government  of  the  class  of  manual  workers. 
In  our  Australasian  Colonies  there  are  no  so-called 
privileged  classes,  no  aristocracy,  or  clergy,  or  intel- 
lectuals, no  persons  living  on  the  accumulations  and 
tradition  of  the  past.  The  representatives  of  the 
manual  wage-earners,  having  captured  the  machine, 
have  for  years  exploited  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  have  seriously  hampered  the  commercial 
expansion  of  the  colonies.  Contracts  have  been  sys- 
tematically violated  :  capitalists  have  been  steadilv 
looted;  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  hours  and 
wages,  less  work  for  more  pay.  Now  the  community 
has  combined  againsl   these  democratic  Ivrants,  who 


mistake  a  section  for  the  State,  and  they  have  been 
put  "  out  and  down." 

That  astonishing  book,  ll'ho's  Who?  for  1920,  has 
reached  us.  It  grows  bigger  every  year,  and  though 
we  suppose  some  people  still  die,  the  difficulty  will  be 
to  keep  the  world  and  his  wife  out  of  its  pages.  We, 
however,  have  not  got  beyond  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  as  yet  :  for  need  we  say  that  we  were  arrested 
by  the  biography  of  Plymouth's  heroine,  the  dashing, 
peerless,  peeress,  Nancy  Witcher,  who  is  described  as 
"  the  widow  "  of  Mr.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Astor.  We  are  loth  to  think 
that  Nancy  fibs  :  but  is  this  a  correct  statement? 

We  have  serious  doubts  whether  Nancy  Witcher  is 
legally  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
She  is  a  peeress,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  marriage, 
and  a  peeress  is  a  definite  legal  status  :  it  is  not  a 
courtesy  title.  A  peeress  is  not  a  commoner  :  can  she 
therefore  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons?  If  Lady 
Astor  were  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  that  is  by 
inheritance,  like  Ladies  Rhondda,  Roberts,  Strathcona, 
Wolseley,  Conyers,  North,  and  others,  it  is  admitted 
that  she  could  not  -be  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Legally,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
peeress  by  marriage  and  by  inheritance?  By  section  9, 
subsection  5  of  the  8  George  V.,  "  any»incapacity  of  a 
peer  to  vote  at  an  election  arising  from  the  status  of  a 
peer  shall  not  extend  to  a  peeress  in  her  own  right." 
That  shows  that  the  incapacity  of  a  peer  did  extend 
to  one  class  of  peeress  :  why  not  to  both  ? 

Agriculture,  like  other  industries,  has  organised  itself, 
and  the  National  Farmers'  Union  is  a  powerful  body, 
which  can't  complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. In  191 5  Lord  Selborne  appointed  a  Committee 
under  Lord  Milner's  chairmanship,  which  reported. 
In  1916  Lord  Ern^e  appointed  a  Committee  with  Lord 
Selborne  as  chairman,  which  reported.  Then  a  Royal 
Commission  of  practical  agriculturists  was  appointed, 
which  has  just  issued  a  majority  and  a  minority  report, 
the  Commissioners  being  almost  equally  divided,  i.e., 
13  against  12.  The  reports  represent  the  views  :  1.  Of 
the  State  Socialists  and  Protectionists.  2.  Of  the  In- 
dividualists who<  want  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
business  in  their  own  way.  The  State,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, has  already  fixed  the  wages  which  the  far- 
mer must  pay  his  labourers.  Having  once  taken  that 
step,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  State  can  avoid  pro- 
tecting the  farmer's  prices. 

The  Majority  Report  recommends  that  if  the  Corn 
Production  Act  is  to  be  taken  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government,  that  is,  if  the  State  is  to  say  how 
much  of  a  man's  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  and  barley,  the  State  must  guarantee  the  far- 
mer's prices  for  those  products.  And  if  the  State  guar- 
antees prices,  it  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  farmer  con- 
ducts his  business  efficiently,  in  other  words,  to  stop 
bad  farming.  This  seems  indisputable,  but  it  means  a 
food  tariff  and  State  inspection  and  control,  in  short, 
Nationalisation.  The  Minority  Report  doesn't  recom- 
mend that  prices  should  be  guaranteed,  or  that  tillage 
should  be  regulated,  but  that  farmers  should  manage 
their  business  and  sell  their  produce  as  seems  to  them 
good.  We  need  hardly  say  how  heartily  we  sympa- 
thise with  the  individualists,  and  how  we  dislike  the 
thought  of  the  sturdy  British  farmer  passing  under 
Government  control.  But  after  the  fixing  of  the 
labourer's  wages  we  fear  nationalisation  is  inevitable. 

But  what  about  the  landlord?  Although  landowners 
are  wisely  sidling  their  estates  right  and  left,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by  individuals. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  advocates  of  the  system  of 
dual  ownership,  by  which  the  landlord  takes  the  farmer 
into  partnership.  That  involves  the  establishment  of 
the  three  F's,  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale, 
and  lor  this  land  courts  would  have  to  be  established. 
Do  the  farmers  want  long  leases?  Apparently  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  farmers  want  to  he  bound 
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lor  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  British  yeoman, 
that  fine  class,  half  farmer,  half  peasant,  has  long  ago 
been  civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  hope  the 
jolly  farmer  is  not  going  to  join  the  ranks  ot  Govern- 
ment servants. 

There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  about  the 
probable  movement  of  population  in  the  spring,  when 
there  will  be  more  room  for  passengers  on  ships.  Some 
people  predict  a  great  exodus  of  artisans  and  their 
families  to  the  colonies  from  the  Clyde  and  northern 
industrial  centres.  Others  declare  that  the  high  wages 
paid  since  the  war  are  attracting  to  England  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  those  who  emigrated  in  the  old  days. 
Which  of  these  accounts  is  true?  Perhaps  both,  the 
fact  being  that  those  who  have  emigrated  find  that 
England  is  on  the  whole  the  most  agreeable  country  to 
live  in ;  while  those  who  have  never  tried  are  still  under 
the  delusion  that  they  will  be  happier  in  Canada,  or 
Australia,  or  the  United  States.  There  seems  to-  be  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  America  is  the  country  in 
which  to  make  money,  and  England  the  country  in 
which  to  spend  it. 

That  was  perfectly  true  of  England  before  the  war, 
when  everybody  was  polite,  and  obliging,  and  when  the 
cost  of  living  was  reasonably  cheap.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent to-day,  when  everybody  is  rude,  and  prices  are 
doubled,  and  the  shortage  of  servants  grows  worse 
every  day.  There  will  probably  be  for  many  years  to' 
come  a  restless  movement  of  population  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west  across  the  seas.  Young  men 
and  women  will  be  trying  to  find  the  country  where  they 
can  be  most  comfortable  and  happy.  Thus  there  will 
be  emigration  to  Canada  and  Australia  and  South  Africa 
and  there  will  be  a  return  current  from  those  countries 
to  England.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the 
more  experience  people  have  of  tropical  and  colonial 
climates  the  more  they  will  appreciate  the  truth  of 
Charles  the  Second's  saying,  that  you  can  be  out  of 
doors  for  more  hours  on  more  days  of  the  year  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
surely  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
climate. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  believe  in  the  emigration 
theory.  Wages  are  far  too  good  and  food  is  too 
plentiful  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  manual  workers 
to  leave  such  quarters.  We  are  afraid  that  the  emigra- 
tion, if  it  take  place,  will  be  from  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  We  have  lost  many  of  the  best  of  our  young 
University  men  in  the  War.  With  reckless  prodigality 
they  were  sent  out  before  the  older  men,  as  if  they  mat- 
tered less,  while  in  reality  they  mattered  more.  For 
young  men  of  good  breeding  and  education,  unless  they 
are  engineers  or  chemists  or  chartered  accountants,  the 
outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Crushing  taxation,  impos- 
sible cost  of  living,  and  an  unseemly  scuffle  for  jobs, 
will  probably  drive  many  of  our  best  men  under  thirty 
to  push  off  and  seek  a  newer  world.  Another  painful 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  large  number  of  officers 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  or  even  fifty,  who'  are  out 
of  employment.  In  the  old  cheap  days  it  would  not 
have  mattered  so  much  :  they  might  have  lived  on  their 
pensions  :  to-day  that  is  impossible. 

Walking  down  Oxford  Street  the  other  day  we  saw 
an  extraordinary  sight,  a  long  double  queue  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  waiting  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  a  public-house.  The  queue  stretched  round 
the  corner  into  a  Soho  street,  and  at  each  end  was  a 
constable,  with  a  mounted  policeman  in  front  of  the 
door.  On  asking  a  serjeant  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
tected crowd,  we  received  the  laconic  answer, 
"  Whisky  "I  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that 
there  are  large  importations  of  American  and  Canadian 
whisky  from  the  useless  stores  in  those  countries.  If 
the  Government  wish  to  exercise  their  powers,  legal  or 
illegal,  of  prohibiting  imports,  let  them  keep  "  Bour- 
bon "  and  "  Rye  "  from  British  heads  and  hearts,  for 
they  are  fiery  poisons. 


At  last  the  Times  has  got  someone  to  write  its 
Parliamentary  articles  who  can  write.  The  descriptive 
reporter  in  the  gallery  was  vulgar  and  pointless  and 
obviously  an  outsider.  "  A  Student  of  Politics," 
though  not  a  politician,  but  a  professional  journalist,  is 
very  good,  far  better  than  Sir  Henry  Lucy  in  his  meri- 
dian. Sir  Henry  was  always  a  mixture  of  buffoonery 
and  malice;  whereas  "  A  Student  "  writes  like  a  gentle- 
man. Need  we  say  that  "A  Student"  has  been  (per- 
haps is)  on  the  staff  of  The  Manchester  Guardian,  that 
astounding  paper,  which  seems  to  attract  and  train 
most  of  the  journalistic  talent  in  the  nation.  Some 
men  have  fallen  from  the  gallery  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  best-known  being  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Leigh 
Hughes. 

Last  week  we  published  an  article  on  Legal  Reform, 
in  which  we  emphasised  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  costs  of  litigation.  There  are  few  subjects  of 
greater  urgency  and  importance  than  cheap  justice. 
Legal  costs  have  now  grown  to  amounts  which  are 
scandalous,  are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
When  we  say  "costs,"  we  don't  mean  court  fees, 
which  are  practically  nothing,  but  the  enormous  sums 
payable  under  the  headings  of  solicitors'  charges,  and 
counsels'  fees.  The  matter  deserves  examination  from 
two  points  of  view,  that  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
that  of  the  public.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  present  system,  except  for  half  a  dozen 
favourites,  is  suicidal,  for  the  enormous  expense 
frightens  away  the  business  community.  Rather  than 
go  to  law,  business  men  insert  an  arbitration  clause  in 
all  important  contracts.  This  keeps  the  best  class  of 
cases  out  of  the  courts. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  better  for  a  junior  to 
have  ten  briefs  marked  five  guineas,  than  one  brief 
marked  fifty  guineas.  What  can  be  more  unreason- 
able than  the  Bar  rule  which  forces  the  client  to  pay 
the  junior  two-thirds  of  his  leader's  fee?  A  man  may 
be  willing  to  pay  1,000  guineas  for  one  of  the  great 
advocates  of  the  day  :  but  why  should  he  be  obliged 
to  pay  660  guineas  for  the  service  of  a  possibly  inex- 
perienced and  commonplace  junior?  Then  the  system 
of  refreshers,  or  day-fees,  is  all  wrong,  for  the  case 
will  probably  be  adjourned  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  judge,  or  one  of  the  leading  counsel,  instead  of  the 
court  sitting  late  to  finish  it  in  one  day,  as  used  to  be 
done.  But  the  eagerness  of  barristers'  clerks  to  screw 
up  fees  pales  before  the  greed  of  the  solicitors,  whose 
charges  are  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  costs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  cheap  justice 
is  an  essential  factor  in  a  civilised  State.  Whether  the 
citizen  be  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  aggressor  or  the 
aggrieved,  the  courts  should  be  accessible  to  all  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  As  it  is,  a  man  must  be  very  rich,  or 
very  poor,  to  face  a  lawsuit.  If  he  is  very  rich,  the 
costs  are  a  flea-bite ;  if  he  is  very  poor,  he  is  made  a 
bankrupt  and  disappears.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  functions  of  the  Press  is  to  detect  and  de- 
nounce fraud,  corruption,  neglect  of  duty,  and  incom- 
petence in  high  places  or  public  offices.  In  most  cases 
a  libel  action  is  the  only  means  of  exposure.  The 
present  law  costs  are  so  heavy  that  only  papers  owned 
by  millionaires  or  big  trusts  will  take  the  risk,  for 
even  if. the  newspaper  wins,  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  have  to  be  paid  to  the  lawyers.  It  was  one  of 
Lord  Brougham's  proudest  boasts  that  by  the  institu- 
tion of  County  Courts  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it 
cheap.  Let  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  emulate  his 
great  predecessor. 

The  latest  figures  on  London  Traffic  are  not  cheerful 
reading.  The  Controller  of  the  L.C.C.  explains  that 
the  tramways  show  a  deficiency  of  £137,000  on  the 
working.  As  for  the  District  Railway,  in  spite  of  dis- 
graceful and  perpetual  crowding  and  a  subsidy,  it 
"cannot  go  on  under  the  present  arrangement."  The 
figures  will  be  worse  next  year.  Before  Labour  gets 
anything  like  what  it  wants,  a  good  many  big  concerns 
will  be  bankrupt. 
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MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

THE  first  session  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  Decem- 
ber 1918  having  closed,  it  is  seasonable  to  consider 
briefly  the  character  and  position  of  the  hero  of  that 
celebrated  coupon  d'etat.  How  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
secure  his  overwhelming  majority  ?  By  what  qualities 
of  head,  or  heart,  or  eye,  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  un- 
horse his  opponents  one  after  the  other  until  he  was 
left,  practically  alone,  on  a  stricken  field  ?  And  what 
is  his  present  relation  to  the  known  political  parties  of 
Britain? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  belongs  to  that  very  select  class 
of  statesmen,  who'  have  no  head  for  details  and  conse- 
quently no  power  of  constructive  statesmanship,  but 
who  have  the  faculty  of  reading  its  history  in  a  nation's 
eyes  during  great  moments.  Chatham  and  Bea- 
consfield  had  this  power.  Other  statesmen  may 
possess  the  insight,  but  they  lack  the  power 
of  putting  it  into  words.  It  was  Pitt's  saying 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  1  know  that  I  can 
save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else  can  "  that  swept 
him  into  absolute  power  for  five  years,  and  that  enabled 
England  to  win  the  Seven  Years  War.  The  moment 
the  war  was  over,  Pitt's  power  began  to  wane;  re- 
ceived a  shock  by  his  acceptance  of  a  pension  and  a 
coronet  :  and  disappeared  under  the  Government  which 
he  formed  in  1766.  Chatham  was  quite  incapable  of 
constructing  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation.  Dis- 
raeli discerned  that  the  age  of  imperial  expansion  had 
arrived  in  the  seventies  :  but  the  details  of  practical 
law-making  he  left  to  his  colleagues.  Walpole,  Peel, 
and  Gladstone  were  great  men  of  detail,  great  construc- 
tive statesmen,  but  they  lacked  the  lyrical  gift.  Mr. 
Asquith  must  be  placed  midway  between  the  practical 
and  the  lyrical  statesmen,  having  some  of  the  qualities 
of  both.  His  training  at  the  Bar  gave  him  the  power 
of  mastering  and  marshalling  facts  with  perspicacity 
and  concision.  But  his  eloquence,  if  glittering,  is  cold  ; 
it  makes  its  points,  but  it  fails  to  stir  the  passions — 
perhaps  it  is  not  meant  to  do  so. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  himself  Minister  of 
Munitions  in  191 5,  and  Prime  Minister  in  1916,  he  said 
in  effect,  "  I  can  save  the  country,  and  nobody  else 
can."  And  because  he  believed  it,  he  made  others  be- 
lieve it,  and  did  it.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  muni- 
tions for  which  he  claimed  credit  were  provided  by  his 
predecessors  :  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Asquith's  Government 
in  1916  had  conducted  the  war  with  vigour  and  success. 
But  we  must  pass  a  great  man  some  foibles ;  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  an  unconscious  pilferer  of  others' 
praise.  What,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  en- 
deared him  to  the  millions  was  his  clamorous  belief  in 
their  victory,  and  his  manipulation  of  facts  and  figures 
to  prove  its  approach. 

If  we  turn  from  the  lyrical  to'  the  prosaic  or  practical 
side  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  we  find  that  his  judgment  is 
nearly  always  wrong,  and  that  most  of  his  schemes  have 
been  abortive.  In  1909  he  opened  his  socialistic  cam- 
paign by  violent  speeches  against  landowners,  which  he 
translated  into  a  Budget  imposing  numerous  taxes  on 
land,  and  providing  for  its  valuation.  The  valuation 
lias,  we  fancy,  been  discontinued;  the  taxes  have 
brought  in  less  than  the  cost  of  collection;  and  the 
immediate  effect  was  to  stop  the  building  of  houses. 
He  introduced  an  Act  to  insure  against  sickness,  which 
experts  tell  us  is  insolvent.  His  judgment  of  events  is 
even  worse  than  his  attempts  at  constructive  legisla- 
tion. In  January,  1914,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  assured  us  that  never  was  the  peace  of  the 
world  safer,  and  never  had  our  relations  with  Germany 
been  more  friendly.  In  the  spring  of  1917  he  rejoiced 
over  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas,  and  com- 
manded the  House  of  Commons  to  send  a  message  of 
Congratulation  to  Kerenski,  not  only  because  there 
was  one  tyrant  the  less,  but  because  a  regenerated  Rus- 
sia with  a  republican  government  would  strengthen  the 

fighting  power  of  our  Ally.  The  war  over,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  believing  thai  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  united 
America  .'it  his  back  and  carried  a  blank  mandate,  Hung 
himself  headlong  into  the  scheme  of  regenerating 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  self-determination  and  enforcing 
it  by  means  ol  the  League  of  Nations.     Together  with 


his  brother  democrats,  Mr.  Wilson  and  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  he  turned  down  the  only  real  attempt  at  forming 
a  government  in  Hungary  as  too  aristocratic.  Eor  a 
long  time  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
treat  with  the  Bolshevists,  or  to  help  their  opponents, 
and  has  done  neither.  At  home,  he  has  signally  mis- 
handled the  coal  situation,  and  plunged  the  trade  in 
chaos.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  lyrist  and 
the  builder,  between  a  War  and  a  Peace  Minister. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Session  of  his  Parliament,  what 
is  his  relation  to>  English  political  parties?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  twelve  years  younger  than  Mr.  Asquith. 
Will  he  rally,  re-form,  and  lead  the  Liberals?  Or  will 
he  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Conservatives,  the  party 
of  property,  of  law,  and  of  order?  Or  will  he  pick  up 
the  handkerchief  which  that  spoilt  Sultana,  the  Labour 
Party,  is  ready  to  throw  to  any  lover  who  will  obey 
orders?  It  is  time  that  we  knew  whose  man  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is.  In  Sardou's  satire  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
having  made  the  demagogue  Rabagas  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  quell  "unrest,"  and  having  discovered  that  his 
only  policy  was  to  order  the  cavalry  to  charge  the  mob, 
says  to  the  ex-democrat,  "  Vous  n'etes  plus  I'hom'me  du 
peuple  !  Et  si  vous  n'etes  plus  le  sien,  comme  vous 
n'etes  pas  le  mien,  alors  Monsieur  Rabagas,  qu'est-ce 
que  vous  etes?  "  May  we  not  ask  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  has  used  the  '1  ory  Party  to  win  the  General  Elec- 
tion, whether  he  is  our  man,  or  the  Labour  Party's,  or 
the  Liberal  Party's?  We  may  dismiss  as  puerile  all 
talk  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George  being  disliked  by  the 
Liberals,  or  distrusted  by  the  Labourites.  .  In  politics 
men  neither  love  nor  hate  :  the  only  question  with  politi- 
cians is,  Who  will  serve  our  turn  ?  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  whose  character  indecision  is  a 
marked  feature,  has  not  made  up  his  mind  which  party 
to  lead ;  and  with  that  lack  of  practical  judgment  which 
we  have  noticed  above,  he  may  go  on  trying  to  combine 
parties  with  divergent  and  irreconcileable  aims,  until 
the  consequent  weakness  of  the  Executive  lands  us  in 
some  disaster. 

L' HOMME  NECESSAIRE. 

NO  one  was  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that  ad- 
vanced politicians  would  learn  the  more  obvious 
lessons  of  history,  which  are  often  hidden  even  from 
those  who  have  the  habit  of  reading  something  beyond 
the  newspapers  and  the  Karl  Marx  birthday-book.  Nor 
was  it  likely  that  they  would  walk  secure  upon  a  cause- 
way of  wisdom  amid  the  universal  dumping  grounds  of 
blunderers,  taking  here  a  prophet  and  there  a  pam- 
phleteer for  survival  in  the  new  world  fit  for  heroes,  like 
Sir  Leo  Money  or  the  Boiler  Maker's  Mr.  Hill.  Never- 
theless, optimists  had  hoped  that  the  new  dominant 
party's  mistakes  would  not  be  exactly  like  the  old  ones, 
and  that  a  new  or  newish  set  of  prejudices  and  illu- 
sions would  vary  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  common  citizen 
who  is  not  a  hero  and  must  resign  himself  to  open  his 
mouth  and  take  what  Messrs.  Cramp  and  Hodges  send 
him.  But  the  new  firm  has  taken  over  the  more  ancient 
fixtures  which  the  old  had  crammed  into  unvisited  cup 
boards.  They  who  have  discredited  kings,  dukes,  and 
scholars  with  the  truism  that  "  il  n'y  a  point  d'homme 
ndcessaire  "  have  cheerfully  staked  their  Saturday  pay 
and  the  nation's  existence  in  the  belief  that  porters  and 
platelayers  are  the  Atlas  of  the  industrial  and  social  uni- 
verse. If  they  had  remembered  the  catchword  of  yes- 
terday, with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  slay  the 
ten-times  dead,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  a 
disappointment  and  a  week's  wages.  It  is  true  that 
they  now  deprecate  bitterness,  and  proclaim  that  they 
always  knew  that  the  Government  was  fully  prepared  to 
counteract  their  measures  for  the  starvation  of  Eng- 
land; we  have  that  in  a  manifesto  written  for  Mr. 
Thomas  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  or  one  of  his  disciples,  who, 
hearing  that  the  railway  leader  had  lost  his  voice, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  borrow  his  name  and  pen.  The 
manifesto  is  intended  to  be  witty,  but,  like  Queen  Vic- 
toria envisaged  bv  a  smoking-room  story,  "  we  arc  not 
amused  "  bv  the  shameless  mask  so  thrust  upon  a 
Labour  leader  apt  in  self-deception,  but  truthful  in  the 

main.    The  engineers  of  the  Railway  Strike  did  think 
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they  were  hommes  necessaires ,  and  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  finding  that  educated  men  not  in 
receipt  of  weekly  wages  have,  like  themselves,  the 
proper  complement  of  limbs  and  wit  enough  to  learn  a 
simple  job.  They  had  insisted  often  enough  that  "  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  had  illogically  come  to 
believe  that,  if  the  gold  had  the  guinea  stamp,  it  musl 
be  worthless. 

Their  attempts  to  gloss  over  their  miscalculation 
were  spread  over  the  "  advanced  "  weekly  and  daily 
press  in  ill-natured  columns  of  abuse  of  the  volunteers. 
We  were  to  believe  that  the  strikers  would  have  fed 
the  railway  horses,  if  persons  of  title  had  not  for  pur- 
poses of  self-advertisement  cleaned  the  stables. 

So  furious  were  the  apologists  of  the  lightning 
strike  that  anyone  but  their  clients  should  attempt 
manual  labour,  that  Mr.  Robert  Williams  threatened 
amateur  miners,  if  a  miners'  strike  extinguished  our 
hearth  fires,  with  compulsory  life  underground  after 
the  settlement.  This  was  inconsistent  from  a  man  who 
has  seen  Industrial  Conscription  under  every  bush  and 
denounced  it  with  fury,  wherever  he  suspected  it;  but 
the  inconsistency  is  not  surprising.  Just  in  this 
manner  the  Bolsheviks  mete  out  to  the  bourgeois  treat- 
ment that  they  have  exhausted  themselves  in  charac- 
terising as  inhuman. 

But  to  return  to  the  fallacy  of  Vhomme  necessaire , 
America,  where  democracy  is  more  at  home,  more 
vocal,  more  comminatory  than  in  our  partly  exhausted 
civilisation,  is  now  paralysed  by  its  occidental  exag- 
geration of  the  same  fallacy.  Here  Vhomme  necessaire 
is  the  President.  The  famous  American  Constitution 
encouraged  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Wilson  to  take  the 
whole  field  of  American  affairs  for  his  province.  He 
was  easy  to  persuade,  having  been  a  schoolmaster  and 
therefore  knowing  himself  to  be  a  superman.  The 
American  and  British  Press,  the  weakness  of  the  Big 
Five  at  Paris,  and  the  accident  that  he  speaks  a  dialect 
of  the  same  language  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  stimulated 
in  him  the  astonishing  belief  that  he  could  settle  Eu- 
ropean affairs  according  to  some  a  priori  scheme  of  his 
own,  beautifully  symmetrical  because  planned  without 
anv  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and  the  countries  in 
whose  future  he  gambled.  With  the  best  intentions 
the  autocrat  of  America  made  his  private  conscience  the 
arbiter  of  two  and  a  half  continents.  To  let  even  his 
own  Senate  have  a  word  in  the  matter  was,  according 
to  his  view  ,  to  disregard  the  fiat  of  Providence.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  his  direction.  And  now  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Turkish  Set- 
tlement, Fiume,  wait  upon  his  problematic  recovery. 
The  fates  punish  him  for  having  thought  himself  indis- 
pensable, by  so  arranging  matters  that  his  retirement 
is  the  only  way  to  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problems 
which  wait  America's  word. 

The  miners  did  not  wait  for  the  railwaymen  to  taste 
the  full  flavour  of  their  disillusion  .before  they  put  for- 
ward their  own  plea  of  indispensability  coupled  with 
threats  which  Mr.  Hodges  made  explicit  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  once  indispensable  man  on  the  Government 
side  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes,  Sir  George  Ask- 
wi»h,  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  business,  but  we  may 
anticipate  that  his  place  as  conciliator  will  not  be 
emptv,  and  that  the  community  which  circumvented  the 
railway  strike  will  show  a  bold  front  to  the  coal-hewers. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things— oil  for  ex- 
ample, and  power  that  can  be  used  for  the  generation 
of  electricity — that  the  miner  is  rash  who  boasts  him- 
self as  so  much  mightier  than  kings  that  he  can  overawe 
king  makers.  This  illusion  of  indispensability  is  only 
the  ring  that  Messrs.  Smillie,  Tawney  and  Company 
put  in  his  nose  that  they  may  lead  him,  too  docile  to 
notice  that  they  have  themselves  taken  no  purifying 
vigil  of  manual  labour  before  motoring  down  to  the 
Companies  and  Conferences  in  which  they  settle  the 
destiny  of  common  men  in  this  life,  and  condemn  them 
to  punishment  hereafter  for  non-conformity  to  the 
Koran  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
bourgeoisie,  thank  heaven,  is  as  free  from  this  cant  of 
indispensability  as  is  the  monarchy.  England  was  a 
great  nation  before  Trade  Unions  were  heard  of,  and 
will  continue  to  be  great,  when  this  kind  of  bureaucrat 
is  forgotten.       He  lives  on  class  hatred,  and  himself 


fosters  and  spreads  a  plant  which  but  for  him  would  be- 
rare  enough.  The  rest  of  us  remember  that,  when  not 
disfigured  by  the  rays  of  the  dark  lantern  with  which 
the  professional  agitator  seeks  for  fools,  "  honest 
labour  wears  a  lovely  face."  The  quarrel  is  not  be- 
tween the  workman  and  the  community,  but  between 
the  community  and  the  Labour  party  intelligentsia, 
who,  know  ing  themselves  superlluous,  cannot  say  often 
enough  that  they  are  indispensable  to  civilisation.  II 
there  were  industrial  peace  these  gentlemen  would  lose 
their  incomes.  It  would  be  well  worth  Labour's  while 
to  hire  them  to  be  silent. 


THE  TWICE-TOLD  TALE. 

THEATRICAL  managers  will  tell  you  that  the  pros- 
perity of  an  entertainment  depends  on  the  number 
of  times  the  same  person  is  prepared  to  witness  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  not 
merely  for  the  vulgar  reason  that  the  person  who  goes 
twice  generally  takes  his  friends  with  him  and  plays 
the  part  of  a  perambulating  advertisement  of  the 
merits  of  the  entertainment,  but  for  reasons  based  upon 
a  careful  observation  of  the  way  in  which  the  human 
mind  responds  to  a  good  story.  As  with  the  child  so 
with  the  man.  The  really  good  story  cannot  be  told 
too  often.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  thrill  of  the 
good  story  is  in  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen 
next.  This  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  truth.  The 
thrill  of  the  good  story  is  in  knowing  precisely  what  is 
going  to  happen  next  and  in  enjoying  it  as  it  happens 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  infor- 
mation. A  short  while  ago  a  melodrama  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Strand  Theatre  entitled  '  The  Crimson 
Alibi.'  The  producers,  fearing  that  it  might  spoil 
the  fun  if  the  audience  knew  in  advance  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  asked  the  critics  to  be  discreetly  vague 
in  their  references  to  the  plot.  Here  was  a  crowning 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  that  no  one  can  be  interested 
in  a  story  who  knows  in  advance  what  is  going  to 
happen.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  story.  If  it  is 
a  good  story,  it  will  not  matter  in  the  least.  A  story 
that  is  interesting  at  the  first  time  of  hearing  will  be 
equally  interesting  at  the  second.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  of  the  art  of  story-telling  that 
the  story  which  can  be  read  a  second  time  without 
excitement  is  not  worth  reading  at  all. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  There 
are  certain  stories  which  can  be  heard  from  the  book 
or  witnessed  in  the  theatre  dozens  of  times  without  any 
detraction  from  the  interest  they  inspired  on  a  first 
acquaintance.  If  we  go  to  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
follow  the  story  of  Shylock  or  of  the  caskets,  it  does 
not  spoil  the  fun  in  the  least  to  know  that  Antonio'  will 
not  forfeit  his  pound  of  flesh  or  that  Portia's  picture 
lies  in  the  leaden  casket.  •  We  breathe  the  same  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  tables  are  turned  upon  the  wicked 
Jew,  and  we  feel  the  same  anxiety  as  Morocco  or  Arra- 
gon  or  Bassanio  pauses  before  the  fatal  caskets,  as 
when  we  read  or  witnessed  the  play  for  the  first  time. 
We  are  not  here  alluding  to  the  interest  or  pleasure  we 
feel  in  the  language  or  workmanship,  thought  or  ima- 
gination, truth  or  wisdom  of  the  author.  Obviously 
these  things  cannot  be  exhausted  at  a  single  reading 
or  witnessing  of  the  play.  We  are  alluding  simply  to 
the  interest  and  excitement  aroused  by  the  story  re- 
garded simply  as  a  story  and  nothing  more.  Our 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  story  as  a  story  do  not 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  we  know  or  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  Antonio  or  Bassanio.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  author  in  telling  his  story 
compels  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  people  in  it, 
and  to  live  for  the  time  being  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  The  essential  point  is  that, 
though  we  may  know  that  Antonio  will  be  saved,  An- 
tonio himself  does  not  know  it.  The  author  has  been 
able,  by  telling  his  story  well,  to  make  us  feel  what 
Antonio'  feels  and  to  see  the  position  from  Antonio's 
point  of  view.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  that  we 
know  in  advance  all  about  the  three  caskets  at  Bel- 
mont.    Morocco,  Arragon  and  Bassanio  do  not  know, 
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and  we  are  compelled  by  Shakespeare  to  identify  our- 
selves with  them  and  to  share  their  perplexity  and  sus- 
pense. Every  good  story  succeeds  according  as  the 
Hearer  is  forced  to>  live  himself  into  the  situations  as 
they  arise,  and  to  see  these  situations  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  participating.  So  long  as  we  are 
able  to  do  so,  it  hardly  matters  whether  we,  as  a  matter 
of  hard  but  irrelevant  fact,  know  that  those  participat- 
ing are  needlessly  anxious  or  frightened.  So  far,  in- 
deed, is  such  matter-of-fact  knowledge  from  spoiling 
our  pleasure,  that  authors  often  let  us  know  in  advance 
more  or  less  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  allow  us  to 
enjoy  a  little  extra  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  charac- 
ters in  the  story  who  do  not  know  quite  as  much  as  we 
do.  It  is  indeed,  a  common  device  of  the  stage  to 
take  the  audience  completely  into  confidence  and  allow 
it  to  watch  misunderstandings,  confusions  and  even 
catastrophes  happening  to  the  people  of  the  play,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  play  do  not  know  something 
which  the  spectators  know.  The  practice  of  the  stage 
herein  allows  for  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  fear  o>r  suspense  of  persons  in  a  play  and 
to  be  excited  and  thrilied  by  their  story,  though  the 
conclusion  of  the  affair  is  known  in  advance.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  single  member  of  any  audience  at  the 
Court  Theatre  who  does  not  know  that  Shylock  will 
be  defeated.  Nevertheless,  you  will  never  fail  to  hear 
a  sigh  of  relief,  a  stir  of  excitement,  the  equivalent  of 
what  in  the  newspapers  is  described  as  a  "sensation 
in  court,"  whenever  Portia  suddenly  confronts  us  with 
her  famous  (and  infamous)  quibble  about  the  drop  of 
Christian  blood.  Our  own  relief  on  this  occasion  is 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  vitality 
which  the  players  have  been  able  to  impart  to  Antonio, 
Shylock  and  the  rest.  It  does  not  depend  on  whether 
we  are  seeing  the  play  for  the  third  or  the  thirteenth 
time. 

This  question  is  of  some  immediate  importance  having 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  theatre.  The 
theatre  is  just  now  confronted  with  a  rather  unexpected 
situation  The  public  clearly  requires  something 
better  than  the  managers  thought  it  would  require  so 
soon  after  the  war;  and,  owing  to  a  five-years'  neglect 
of  the  more  intelligent  kinds  of  amusement,  the  theatre 
does  not  for  the  moment  know  which  way  to  turn  for 
new  work  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality.  The  result 
will  be  a  period  of  revivals — a  period  which  opened 
with  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revivals  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  which  we  see  going  from  strength  to  strength 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  '  Arms  and  the  Man  '  has  met  with  striking 
success;  at  Covent  Garden,  where  Mr.  Martin  Harvey 
has  opened  with  a  season  of  Shakespeare ;  and  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  will 
revive  '  Julius  Caesar '  early  in  the  New  Year.  The 
success  of  a  revival  largely  depends  on  the  ability  of  an 
audience  to  appreciate  a  good  story  all  the  more  for 
knowing  something  about  it  in  advance.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  is  a  case  in  point.  '  Arms  and  the  Man  '  belongs 
to  the  period  in  his  dramatic  life  when  he  was  still 
telling  excellent  stories.  In  this  instance  the  story  is 
one  which  is  obviously  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
public  which  knows  something  about  professional  war- 
fare than  by  ignoramuses.  For  this  reason  it  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  now  than  in  the  days  before  August 
1 9 1 4.  The  only  thing  against  it  is,  that  we  have 
heard  the  story  before.  But  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  really  against  it  at  all.  It  is  against  neither  the 
story,  which  is  a  good  story,  nor  against  the  jokes, 
which  are  the  best  jokes  we  have  heard  in  our  theatre 
since  the  War  put  a  quite  unnecessary  end  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  London  activities. 


WEATHERCOCKS. 
(liv  him  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich), 

COME  day,  come  night,  come  year,  come  century, 
I  sit  up  on  my  tower,  the  weathercock  oi  the 

noblest  Church  in  Norwich.  Sometimes  I  like  to  be 
alone  with  mv  thoughts,  sometimes  I  feel  the  need  ol  a 

mardle,  and  then  I  call  to  mv  brother  oi  die  Cathedral, 


and  we  talk  till  it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  the  cocks  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

We  have  been  very  scurvily  treated  by  the  authors, 
we  Weathercocks.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I 
heard  a  scholar  say  that  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  us,  that  one  great 
French  cyclopaedia,  he  called  it,  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned my  Athenian  ancestor,  the  Triton  that  sat  above 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  but  began  straight  away  with 
the  mediaeval  laws  which  reserved  us  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  and  the  nobles.  Just  fancy  ! — not  to  know  us 
weathercocks  better  when  they  chose  to  write  on  us  ! 
But  they  knew  at  least  of  that  great-great-grandfather 
of  mine  that  sat  on  St.  Swithin's  Cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, in  that  weatherwise  bishop's  own  day,  and  of 
his  cousin  atop  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  as  we  see  him  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry — not  with  wings  clapped  to  his  side,  modern 
fashion,  but  outspread,  like  those  angels  with  wings  of 
bronze,  who  took  our  place  two  centuries  later.  One 
of  them,  the  work  of  Jean  Barbet,  stands  yet  on  the 
Chateau  of  Lude  (Sarthe),  and  another,  the  mighty  St. 
Michael  of  Martin  van  Rhode,  crowned  the  belfry  of 
Brussels  in  191 4,  since  when  I  have  no  news  of  him. 
(1  must  go  and  find  out  where  he  is,  if  I  can  get  leave 
from  my  churchwardens).  Better  an  angel,  I  say — 
though  it  was  the  Holy  Father  himself  who  ordered 
weathercocks  upon  every  steeple — than  a  mere  coat  of 
arms,  held  by  a  ramping-  roaring  lion  perhaps — I  hate 
cats — like  those  boastful  iron  banners  of  Messieurs  the 
Knights  of  France  and  England,  set  upon  their  towers 
and  dovecots  or  above  the  proud  buildings  of  cities 
such  as  Douai  and  Arras  before  1914,  aye,  and  even  on 
their  churches,  as  at  our  Fotheringay,  where,  the  vane 
bears  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  York.  (I  went  to  see 
him  last  time  my  Church  was  overhauled,  by  the  way, 
and  found  him  a  modest  fellow  notwithstanding). 

A  fig  for  such — Pfui,  Anathema.  What,  brother 
mine  of  the  Cathedral,  you  thought  I  had  forgotten  my 
French?  Well,  it  was  a  trifle  rusty,  like  myself,  but 
when  the  day  came  I  rubbed  it  up  in  honour  of  our 
Allies,  and  speak  it  now  as  well  as  our  poor  brother  that 
was  lost  in  the  fire  by  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  1871. 

Clock  towers  we  all  know,  but  the  Cathedral  of  Sala- 
manca has  a  Cock  Tower,  and  a  fine  one  at  that,  called 
so  in  the  12th  century,  in  honour  of  our  cousin  there- 
over presiding.  Mind,  I  never  met  our  Spanish  kin; 
I  took  my  tolerance  from  dear  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
over  whose  body — his  skull  was  knaved  away  out  of 
his  grave  as  he  ever  feared  it  would  be — I  watch  here 
at  St.  Peter  Mancroft;  I  could  never  judge  a  man  for 
his  religion,  but  the  Spaniards  are  over-ready  to  do  it, 
as  the  swallow  told  me  that  brought  me  news  from 
Salamanca  and  the  Torre  del  Gallo,  and  I  have  never 
ventured  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  to  see.  Faith  is  a  great 
gift,  and  I  believe  that  swallow. 

To  return  to  my  Athenian  ancestor.  No  one  knows 
his  age,  only  that  he  was  set  up  some  2,000  years  ago; 
but  a  certain  Roman  engineer,  one  Vitruvius,  admired 
him  mightily  and  wrote  upon  him  besides.  He  by  all 
accounts  was  the  handsomest  of  our  family,  a  Triton 
holding  a  rod  in  his  hand,  pointing  with  it  at  one  of- the 
figures  of  the  wind — eight  of  them  are  carven  on  the 
Tower — whichever  might  be  blowing  at  the  time,  and 
the  builder  of  the  tower,  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  is 
looked  upon  as  our  inventor  by  the  learned. 

What  is  that,  brother  mine?  A  Triton  is  not  a 
weathercock?  Nor  for  that  matter  are  the  angels,  or 
the  banners,  or  the  wyvcrns,  or  the  key  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Cornhill,  or  the  galleons  in  full  sail,  or  the  Centaur 
with  his  bow,  or  the  lour  vanes  of  St.  Sepulchre's  hard 
by  Newgate,  or  the  foxes,  or  the  dragon  of  Bow 
Church  and  the  grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
once  the  crest  (and  weathercock)  of  Sir  Thomas  Grcs- 
ham  on  his  exchange,  or  our  own  St.  Lawrence  on  his 
gridiron  here  in  the  Ancient  City.  No,  no,  brother, 
such  quips  and  cranks  will  not  do  here.  We  are  all 
weathercocks  together;  though  the  oldest  of  our  family 
was  a  Triton,  and  not  the  weathercocks  put  up  in 
answer  to  that  Hull  which,  in  the  urti  century,  bade  us 
appear  on  every  steeple  to  call  to  mind  the  cleric's  duty 
of  watchfulness,  even  as  the  cock  once  brought  St. 
Peter  to  the  knowledge  of  his  sin. 
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A  wiseacre,  one  Gramaye,  that  wrote  the  Historia 
Brabantia,  says  that  the  custom  of  placing  a  cross  and 
cock  upon  steeples  comes  from  the  Goths,  that  bore 
them  as  a  warlike  ensign — my  dear  gossip,  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  Flemish  wits  are  dull,  and  we  are, 
as  our  livelier  neighbours  sometimes  call  us,  true  coqs 
de  docker.  Strange  enough,  though,  that  the  French, 
like  our  own  ungrateful  nation,  use  our  name  as  a  term 
of  reproach — turncoat,  rolling  stone,  and  the  like 
synonyms  are  all  we  get.  There  is  "  Weathercock 
Windham,"  for  instance,  our  Norfolk  member,  and 
that  ungrateful  proverb  of  the  French,  les  girouettes 
qui  sont  placces  le  plus  haut  tournent  le  mieux — as  if 
the  highly  placed  of  this  world  would  be  the  better  for 
being  rigidly  fixed  !  Voltaire  at  least  knew  better, 
when  he  compared  himself,  in  the  year  1760,  to  a 
weathercock,  which  only  becomes  stationary  as  it 
grows  rusty.  And  our  men  know  better  now,  since 
they  called  in  our  aid  in  the  war,  setting  us  up  before 
the  trenches  to  show  them  whence  the  wind — and  the 
German  gas — would  come. 

Weathercock  Windham  " — I  must  return  to  him 
a  moment.  He  was  a  conscientious  man  and  a  gallant, 
but  he  changed  his  mind  a  thought  too  often  for  his 
constituents'  pleasure;  and  the  little  boys  of  Norwich 
caught  up  a  rhyme  that  was  made  on  him  and  sang  it 
about  the  streets.     "  I  wonder  " — yes,  that  was  it. 

"  I  wonder  why  a  weathercock 
Should  stand  upon  a  steeple; 
I  wonder  why  Pitt's  Windham  was 
Thus  nicknamed  by  the  people." 

Well,  well,  we  have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse 
since  those  days,  and  some  statesmen  seem  to  have 
no  mind  to  change.  .  .  Yes,  I  prefer  the  past.  I  say 
so  frankly,  when  people  looked  at  us  instead  of  at  the 
paper  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew.  They  don't 
seem  now  to  know  what  we  are  for. 

We  were  speaking  anon  of  our  name  with  its  many 
shapes — Aeschylus  says  that,  I  think — the  Grammar 
School  boys  in  the  Close  learn  it.  But  did  you  ever 
hear,  my  reverend  brother,  of  Mother  Shipton's  pro- 
phecy that  when  the  Dragon  of  Bow  Church  and  the 
Grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange  should  meet, 
London  streets  should  be  deluged  with  blood?  Well, 
meet  they  did,  by  a  strange  chance  of  fortune,  in  a 
stonemender's  yard  in  Old  Street  Road,  but  the  meet- 
ing was  bloodless  in  the  respectable  nineteenth  century. 
I  spoke  but  now  of  my  friend  the  swallow.  Well,  he 
was  flying  one  day  across  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Chilterns,  and  saw  a  flagstaff  with  one  of  us  a-top — 
a  sailor's  fancy;  and  near  it  was  a  mighty  pretty  bo> 
that  had  never  seen  the  like,  the  church  there  having  a 
dome;  and  the  child  cries  out:  "  Chickey  on  a  pole," 
and  begs  for  it,  and  is  .taken  away  promising  it  another 
visit,  since  it  must  stay  where  it  is.  I  liked  that  child 
— and  he  made  some  amends  for  Burke's  insults  to  our 
race;  he  "  not  a  weathercock,"  forsooth,  "  exalted  for 
levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the 
shifting  of  every  fashionable  gale  "  ! 

He,  who  began  by  admiring  the  Revolution  and 
ended  by  hating  it  !  But  worse  may  be  found  in  print. 
A  good  writer,  and  a  learned  writer,  and  an  agreeable 
writer,  in  the  Gentlewoman's  Magazine  for  1818,  posi- 
tively says,  I  swear  to  you,  that  we  were  "  perhaps 
originally  placed  on  church  steeples  and  other  public 
edifices  in  ridicule  of  the  notorious  instability  of  the 
French  "  !  That  our  wars  with  Napoleon  should  have 
led  to  this  !  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder; 
and  the  only  comfort  is  that  it  never  can  happen  again. 

One  fine  moon-light  night  there  was  a  pedant  pass- 
ing my  churchyard,  and  "  Weathercock,  indeed,"  says 
he.  "  Vane,  I  tell  you,  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon 
Vane,  van,  (as  Milton  has  it)  fan.  Look  at  your 
Chaucer,  man  : 

O,  stormy  people,  unsad  and  ever  untrue, 
Ay,  indiscreet  and  changing  as  a  vane.'  " 

Not  so  my  friend.  Vane,  they  say,  means  but  a 
flag  or  banner;  hence  only  flag  or  banner  weathercocks 
were  vanes  at  first;  hence  weathercocks,  being  older 
than  weathervanes,  have  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  your  19th  century  pedant's  complaint  is  that  "  little 


knowledge  "  which  everyone  believes  is  dangerous, 
since  Pope  had  the  wit  to  say  so.  Remember  our  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  Certainly  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing, and  those  of  the  sense,  are  differently  de- 
ceived in  their  greatest  objects;  the  sense  apprehending 
them  in  lesser  magnitudes  than  their  dimensions  re- 
quire ";  and  our  dimensions  are  greater  than  fashion 
of  late  has  chosen  to  recognise.  A  cock's  business  is 
to  voice  his  feelings,  and  here  are  mine,  and  yours. 

FABLES  FOR  FABIANS. 
IV.—  THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  WORMS. 

THE  worms  had  for  some  time  begun  to  rebel 
against  their  underground  existence.  "  See," 
murmured  one  of  them,  "  what  submerged  slaves  we 
are.  II  e,  the  miniatures  of  the  sacred  snake,  the 
miners  of  the  world,  we,  so  highly  gifted,  are  doomed 
to  remain,  lowly  burrowers,  the  scavengers  of  earth's 
refuse,  despoiled  of  sun  and  sky.  Just  look  at  the 
wretched  creatures  who  luxuriate  in  both  and  usurp  our 
primeval  dominion — th6se  base  phantoms  of  an  hour. 
The  very  beings  who  eventually  become  our  food,  tread 
us  underfoot  during  their  brief  span  of  authority.  Yet 
how  greatly  are  we  their  superiors.  They  may  crush, 
but  they  cannot  kill  us.  They  can  divide  us,  but  in 
vain;  for  we  always  repiece  ourselves,  whereas  thev, 
our  despisers,  perish  wholly,  nor,  when  they  are  cloven, 
have  they  any  power  of  reunion."  "  The  worst  is," 
rejoined  another,  "  that  our  sight  is  defective  :  we  may 
not  know  where  we  are  going."  "  No,  I  don't  think," 
retorted  the  glow-worm,  "  I  am  all  light.  Indeed,  I 
ought  to  be  a  star,  yet  here  I  grovel,  and,  like  the  rest 
or  you,  am  spurned  by  the  weaklings,  who,  when  they 
scorn  each  other,  dare  to  brand  the  objects  of  their 
contempt  by  our  name,  constantly  exclaiming,  '  What 
a  worm  he  is.'  When  they  see  me  they  fancy  that  I 
am  there  to  light  them  home.  What  fools  they  are  !  " 
"  The  great  mistake,"  still  another  observed,  "  is  that 
we  never  organise.  We  let  man  use  us  as  bait  for 
fishes.  We  let  the  birds  treat  us  as  a  morning  pick-me- 
up.  Surely  some  of  us  have  some  sting  left,  like  our 
brother  Scorpion.  Let  us  organise  then,  and  we  shall 
come  into  our  own  once  more.  For  in  the  scheme  of 
creation  we  are  before  the  birds,  just  as  they  are  senior 
to  pigmy-man.  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 
Let  us  organise."  So  organise  they  did.  The  fact  that  at 
this  moment  a  great  earth-upheaval  of  reconstructive 
building  was  convulsing  England,  helped  them  greatly. 
They  professed  to  help,  and  even  received  remunerative 
posts.  But  their  cunning  was  soon  rewarded.  Be- 
fore long  the  whole  surface  from  the  Hebrides  to  Land's 
End  was  covered  with  worms,  who  had  developed  very 
offensive  faculties.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
columns  of  The  Daily  Female  bristled  with  headlines 
such  as  "  The  Slush  of  the  Slow-worms."  "  Grave 
(no  pun  intended)  Situation.  Amazing  Scenes." 
"  Stick  Scientists  in  Council.  The  Cabinet  in  Con- 
ference." "  Millions  Mysteriously  Maddened  by 
Magic  Worm-Whelm."  "  Idealism  Nipped:  Premier's 
Project  of  Revolutionary  Regeneration  Wrecked  by 
Verminiferous  Vileness."  "  The  Plagues  of  Egypt 
Paralyse  Pioneers,  Ponies,  Pumps  and  Parsley." 
"  Weltering  Worms  Work  Wonders."  For  a  time  it 
almost  looked  as  if  organised  Wormdom,  aided  by  the 
building  craze,  would  have  its  way.  For  a  space  other 
life  seemed  paralysed.  The  Cabinet  and  their  experts 
(who  were  all  political  supporters)  completely  failed 
when  the  talk  ceased  and  action  was  imperative.  No- 
body could  make  anything  of  it — or  out  of  it,  except 
the  newspapers  and  cinemas. 

But  Nature  is  stronger  than  Democracy.  The  birds 
of  the  air,  indignant  that  such  sneaks  should  presume 
to  prevail,  and  angry  at  finding  a  certain  clique  even 
defending  the  worm  (as  a  brother)  in  its  sly,  destructive 
conspiracies,  began  to  organise  also.  Much  as  most 
of  them  disliked  man,  they  were  ready  to  help  him  now 
that  a  common  interest  united  them — and  man,  they 
recognised,  was  at  least  an  open  enemy.  So  down  they 
pounced,  hour  by  hour,  systematically  on  the  worm- 
world,  some  of  them  even  dying,  partly  from  exertion 
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and  partly  from  surfeit.  Then  the  worms  tried  a  last 
resource.  "  Let  us  strike,"  they  cried,  "  In  that  at 
any  rate  let  us  imitate  Labour.  We  w  ould  rather  starve 
than  prey  on  that  which  otherwise  would  render  man's 
life  impossible."  And  they  struck  with  a  will.  But 
here  again  these  fecble-forcibles  failed.  For  the  very 
beetles  came  to  mankind's  assistance  as  scavengers, 
although  their  feud  with  men  was  long  standing,  owing 
to  the  culinary  sauces  which  are  made  out  of  them,  nor 
had  they  ever  forgiven  Europe  for  having  desecrated 
their  shrines  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  selling  scarabs  in 
the  open  market.  Steadily,  readily  worked  the  beetles 
till  the  worms  were  at  their  last  gasp.  The  Vacuum- 
Cleaners  did  the  rest.  Only  the  glow-worm  remained, 
for  he  was  very  useful,  and  he  had  quickly  changed 
sides  and  joined  the  beetles.  "  You  see,"  he  insinu- 
ated, "  I  am  really  not  a  worm  at  all."  But  he  looked 
like  one  despite  his  torchlet,  and  his  repeated  protests 
that  it  would  light  them  home. 

Moral  :  Where  there's  a  worm,  I'm  away. 

LOVE    AND  FAITH. 

In  the  great  purple  stillness- of  the  night 
When  hushed  are  all  the  voices  of  the  day 

And  through  the  window  a  soft  tremulous  light 
Comes  glimmering  gray  : 

My  soul  is  riding  at  a  sullen  anchor 
In  the  dim  vastness  of  an  aching  sky 

Yearning  .  .  and  only  the  dark  creaking  branches, 
Hear  the  low  cry. 

0  you — strong-  soul  and  silent,  tender,  loving — 
When  the  moon  comes   with    a   soft  flooding 

stream, 

Bearing  our  radiant  memories  on  its  bosom — 
Do  you  then  long  and  dream? 

It  will  come  soon.     From  your  unbroken  courage 

1  still  can  draw  the  strength  to  cheer  the  day  : 
And  then,  all  but  the  glory  of  our  loving 

Will  melt  away. 

No  voice  shall  break  the  glory  of  the  stillness, 
Or  touch  the  joy  that  our  two  souls  fulfils ; 

And  we  shall  see  the  splendour  of  the  morning 
Dawn  on  the  hills. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PARTITION  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  mon- 
strous project  for  dividing  England  into  provincial  leg- 
islatures  without  a  national  legislature  is  at  the  present 
moment  actually  being  discussed  by  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mittee, of  course  in  secret,  and  amid  the  complete — 
one  is  inclined  to  fancy  the  concerted — silence  of  the 
Press. 

While  the  general  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  being  urged — rightly  or  wronglv — 
as  a  help  to  solving  the  Irish  question,  the  subsidiary 
scheme  for  partitioning  England  is  being  cleverly  en- 
gineered by  a  section  of  the  Scots,  possiblv  aided  by 
the  Welsh.  People  should  read  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Mackinder,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Devolution  Debate  in  June,  if  they  wish  to  understand 
whnt  Scots  jealousv  of  England  really  means.  The 
Sinn  Fein  attitude  is  almost  friendly  bv  comparison. 
Mr.  Mackinder  made  himself  quite  plain.  Scotland 

was  to  be  nationally  organised,  but  the  Scots  could  not 
permit  England  to  be  nationally  organised;  they  wanted 
her  weak.  Divided  into  provinces  and  her  national 
existence  blotted  out,  the  Scots  could  then  exploit  her 
even  more  extensively  than  thev  do  at  present. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  what  is  taking  place 
in  various  Government  Departments,  such  as  the 
Health  Ministry,  where  Scots  and  Welsh  sections  have 
been  formed.  These  are  entirely  manned  by  Scots  and 
Welsh;  bill  thai  does  not  prevent  the  Scots  and  Welsh 
also  grasping  at  every  job  they  can  get  hold  of  in  the 

section  controlling  England. 


In  the  same  way  Mr.  Mackinder  and  his  supporters 
propose  that  while  Scotland  and  Wales  shall  have  ex- 
clusive national  parliaments,  they  shall  continue  to  con- 
trol and  oppress  a  divided  England. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  Speaker's  Committee, 
having  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  partition  of  Eng- 
land, has  for  the  time  postponed  the  question  and 
turned  to  other  matters.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time 
for  English  people  to  bestir  themselves. 

I  can  only  again  appeal  to  all  who  love  England  to 
wake  to  the  reality  of  this  danger  in  time.  Let  them 
press  on  the  English  members  of  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mittee to  hold  firm  and  accept  no  compromise.  Let 
them  demand  pledges  from  all  candidates  of  every  party 
at  bye-elections  to  maintain  an  undivided  England.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  Scots  are  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  wire-pulling  in  their  own  interests  and  practically- 
run  all  three  party  caucuses. 

The  partition  of  England  cannot  be  carried  over  the 
heads  of  the  English  members,  who  ought  never  to  have 
permitted  such  an  outrageous  project  to  be  discussed, 
but  should  rather  have  resigned  in  a  body.  The  great 
danger  is  the  surrender  of  some  of  those  weak-kneed 
politicians  whose  only  idea  of  patriotism  is  to  make 
England  a  doormat  for  other  nationalities  to  trample 
on. 

Therefore,  again  I  urge  all  Englishmen  and  women 
to  be  active  and,  above  all,  vigilant.  The  plan  is  to 
stab  England  to  the  heart  before  she  can  place  herself 
on  guard. 

,        Yours  truly, 

C.  O. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  in 
your  issue  of  15th  November,  signed  "  Africanus,"  on 
the  subject  of  the  Empire's  Expenditure  and  Income. 

The  writer  points  out  that  there  is  a  promising  chance 
of  increasing  national  wealth  by  the  investment  of  a 
certain  sum  now  in  furthering  the  development  of 
tropical  Africa. 

That  is  perfectly  true.  It  would  pay  well,  but  the 
full  facts  regarding  the  special  opportunity  now  in  our 
hands  do  not  seem  to  be  known  to,  or  contemplated  by, 
your  correspondent. 

As  matters  stand  and  arising  out  of  the  war,  we  have 
on  our  hands  in  Africa,  large  valuable  assets  which 
actually  provide,  or  could  be  made  to  provide,  the 
money  for  development  on  the  lines  suggested,  and,  on 
the  principle  that  example  is  better  than  precept,  afford 
proof  , of  the  sound  practical  education  which  would,  and 
does,  help  the  natives  to  develop  their  land,  improve 
their  conditions  and  establish  improved  transport  and 
market  facilities,  without  calling  on  the  Treasury  for 
a  grant. 

In  some  of  the  German  colonies,  marked  progress  in 
development,  with  much  sound  study  of  tropical  agri- 
cultural conditions,  had  been  made,  and  the  results  ot 
their  work  fell  into  our  hands. 

So  far  as  I  know,  in  only  one  instance  was  anything 
done  to  preserve  these  assets.  In  this  instance,  in  the 
Cameroons,  we  owe  it  (as  we  owe  most  things  in  the 
Empire)  to  a  naval  officer  who  happened  to  be  in  com- 
mand in  the  districts  where  most  of  the  plantations  lay, 
that  they  were  not  immediately  and  irrevocably  aban- 
doned. Since  the  establishment  of  Civilian  Govern- 
ment, the  plantations  in  the  British  sphere  have  been 
carried  on  by  a  temporary  department  under  the 
Nigerian  Government  formed  for  the  purpose. 

This  department  served  in  an  emergency  to 
preserve  the  industry  from  immediate  ruin,  a 
most  important  service  at  the  time — for  I  can  never 
get  people  at  home  to  believe  that  tropical  plantations 
cannot  be  left  to  their  own  devices  temporarily,  as 
though  thev  were  glass  fields.  On  the  contrary,  it 
weeds  and  jungle  art-  once  let  in  again  on  clearing's, 
the  expense  of  reclamation  and  consequent  annual 
working  charges  are  so  increased  as  to  be  often  greater 
than  the  cost  of  re-starting  elsewhere  on  clean  land. 
This  fact  is  well-known  to  all  planters  in  the  tropics 
;iikI  I  believe  has  resulted  in  the  total  abandonment  of 
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the  German  sizal  plantations  in  East  Africa,  where, 
when  we  occupied  the  district,  there  fell  into  our  pos- 
session very  large  fully-developed  plantations  with, 
so  I  was  told,  no  less  than  a  million  sterling-  worth  of 
fibre  ready  for  market. 

In  the  Cameroons  this  short-sighted  policy  was 
avoided,  although  not  without  difficulty,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  plantations  there  have  been  kept  going  and 
have  yielded  a  profit  which  must  by  now  amount  to  a 
considerable  total.  This  profit  during  the  war  was  of 
course  earmarked  as  appertaining  to  private  enemy 
property  which  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  in  some 
way  later  on,  and  I  would  agree  that  there  could  be  few 
better  ways  of  utilizing  it  than  in  furthering  such 
objects  as  your  correspondent  "  Africanus  "  suggests. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  would  be  to  place 
these  plantations,  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  which 
the  money  has  been  and  is  being  derived,  on  a  better, 
more  business-like  and  more  far-sighted  basis  of  man- 
agement, which  would  in  itself  facilitate,  and  indeed 
largely  bring  about,  that  improvement  of  and  for  the 
natives  that  your  correspondent  alludes  to.  It  would 
open  up  a  career  for  large  numbers  as  employes,  and 
it  would  constitute  a  school  and  example  under  Euro- 
pean supervision.  Since  the  German  evacuation,  little 
or  no  money  has  been  spent  on  them,  considerable 
dilapidations  are  necessarily  in  need  of  renewal,  and 
practically  no  new  land  has  been  opened. 

Considerable  expenditure  in  both  these  directions  is 
r.ecessary  to  keep  them  commerciallv  successful,  and 
this  expenditure  would  be  a  most  valuable  and  fertile 
source  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  natives  of  the  district, 
but  to  the  whole  of  West  Africa. 

Market  facilities  would  be  improved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  shipping  agencies  and  lines  under  the  impulse 
of  ordinary  competition. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  Germans  had  planted  a 
large  acreage  at  a  suitable  spot  with  bananas  and  had 
built,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  were  about  to  start, 
fast  fruit  steamers  from  and  to  Hamburg  on  lines 
similar  to  the  West  Indian  fruit  steamers.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  the  bananas  were  nearly  ready  for 
harvest,  and  the  steamers  were  nearly  ready  for  sea. 
The  names  of  these  harmless  fruit-carrier  steamers 
were  the  "  Mowe  "  and  the  "  Wolff  "  ! 

Nothing  has  been  done  by  us  in  the  interval  toward 
carrying  out  the  project  or  bringing  the  fruit  to  Europe. 
A  certain  local  trade  is  done  in  bananas,  but  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  if  these  plantations  were  run  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  private  enterprise,  the  manager  would 
be  content  with  a  local  market  ? — or  that  no  prepara- 
tions would  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  better 
things? 

The  General  Manager  for  the  Nigerian  Government 
Department  is,  it  is  true,  very  far  from  being  content, 
but  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  apparently  our  ad- 
mirals and  generals  habitually  are,  of  being  unable  to 
get  the  means  and  assistance  required  to  carrv  on  to 
the  best  advantage.  If,  however,  the  management  of 
these  plantations  were  handed  over  to  ordinary  private 
professional  management,  where  capital  and  skill,  ini- 
tiative and  experience,  would  have  some  scope,  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  tropical  agriculture  can  be  that  magnifi- 
cent estates  would  be  developed,  which  would  be  of  the 
best  possible  influence  on  the  country  at  large,  besides 
providing  a  large  direct  revenue.  It  would  be  easy  to 
sell  the  estates,  and  doubtless  a  private  company  would 
soon  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  them  and  in  many 
ways  just  serve  the  ends  of  native  development  desired 
by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  and  others,  including,  if  I  may 
say  so,  myself,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  sell.  The 
ownership  and  effective  control  might  rest  where  it  is 
and  the  management  be  placed  in  agents'  hands  just 
as  it  would  be  if  the  ownership  passed  to  a  private  pur- 
chaser, with  the  result  that  all  those  benefits  for  which 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford  is  on  the  look  out  would  be  achieved, 
without  incurring  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  Euro- 
peans into  the  field  of  active  competition  with  the 
native. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Asiaticus. 


SIR  VICTOR  HORSLEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  SATURDAY  Review. 

Sir,  —  Your  reviewer  ('  A  Medical  Torso,'  29  Novem- 
ber, p.  513)  has  not,  I  think,  done  justice  to  Horsley's 
persistent  work,  both  for  physiology  and  for  surgery, 
in  the  last  few  years  before  the  War.  It  is  true  that 
his  private  practice  fell  off  :  he  lost  a  third  or  more  of 
his  income  from  that  source.  It  is  true  also  that  he 
made  no  such  discoveries  in  physiology  as  he  had 
made  in  1884 — 1890.  But  these  two  facts  must  not 
be  taken  away  from  their  context. 

In  physiology,  he  not  only  worked,  but  inspired  other 
men  to  work.  His  own  work,  in  1884 — 1890,  on  the 
nature  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  on  the  localisation  of 
function  in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  was  followed 
by  the  work  of  many  other  men  in  many  countries. 
Gradually  he  found  himself,  in  this  country,  directing 
and  advancing  the  work  of  younger  men  who  were 
needing  his  help.  If  he  had  cared  to  assert  himself  as 
part-author  of  their  work,  people  would  not  have  been 
so  quick  to  say  that  he  was  giving  up  science  for  poli- 
tics. It  was  not  till  1 91 3,  only  a  year  before  the  War, 
that  he  left  off  his  physiological  work  at  University 
College. 

In  surgery,  as  your  reviewer  says,  he  was  by  com- 
mon consent  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  day  in 
Europe.  What  else  matters?  Who  cares,  now,  that 
he  made  less  money  in  fees,  because  politics  were  ill- 
tempered  in  the  evil  years  before  the  War?  He  was 
not  only  a  consulting  surgeon  and  a  hospital  surgeon, 
who  devised  ways  of  surgical  treatment  for  certain 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  : 
he  was  also  a  great  teacher  of  surgery.  By  1887,  when 
he  was  only  30  years  old,  his  method  was  coming  into 
use  in  every  country  of  the  civilised  world.  He  went 
on  watching,  recording,  modifying,  systematising, 
teaching.  What  more  could  he  do?  He  could  not 
discover  a  wholly  new  method  :  there  is  no  such  thing. 
But  he  was  incessantly  teaching  :  and  he  never  gave 
up  his  hospital  work  at  Queen  Square. 

Long  before  1914,  he  was  past  the  age  at  which 
surgeons  are  apt  to  make  discoveries.  If  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  done  far  more,  in  politics,  for  the 
national  health  and  efficiency,  than  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  ever  thinks  of  doing.  But  he  gave 
up  his  life  for  his  country  :  and  he  was  at  work  for  the 
science  and  art  of  his  profession,  slaving  his  heart  out, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Mesopotamia. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Stephen  Paget. 

Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

MR.   WELLS  ON  HIMSELF. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  agitated  contributor  who  tells  us  that 
Time  has  been  "  dismissed  by  sane  philosophers,"  and 
then  becomes  almost  hvsterical  in  his  assertions  that  I 
am  not  up  to  date,  declares  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
that  there  has  been  no  break  in  culture  between  the 
neolithic  stage  and  the  current  mechanical  revolution. 
"  Confucius,  Christ,  Buddha,  Mahomet,"  he  says — 
after  Part  xii  or  so  if  he  sticks  to  the  outline,  he  will 
get  these  names  in  the  right  order — "  but  no  break  in 
culture.  Socrates,  Montaigne,  Francis  Bacon,  but  no 
break  in  culture.  Greece,  Rome,  Britain,  but  no  break 
in  culture."  And  so  he  goes  on,  almost  with  tears  in 
his  pen,  and  less  like  a  contemporary  of  his  "  Croce  and 
Rupert  Brooke  "  (Golly,  ivhat  an  age  !)  than  like  a 
contemporary  of,  say,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Well,  this  mere  wailing  of  names  states  nothing. 
Where  does  this  bright  light,  of  the  age  of  Croce  find 
his  break  or  breaks  in  culture?  There  has  been  develop- 
ment, there  has  been  elaboration,  but  breaks?  Does 
he,  upon  reflection,  really  stick  to  it  that  Montaigne 
marks  a  break  in  culture  or  that  something  called  Greece 
popped  up  suddenly  without  precedent  in  the  world? 

I  await  the  announcement  of  his  periods  with  that 
respectful  interest  due  to  the  latest  thing  in  thought. 

Verv  sincerelv  vours, 

H.  G.  Wei.ls. 

52,  St.  James'  Court,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W, 
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THE  LAW  IN  A  NOVEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  1  again  ask  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  to  reply  to  your  reviewer's  answer  to  my  letter 
on  his  criticism  of  the  trial  scene  in  my  novel,  '  The 
Shrieking  Pit'?  1  appreciate  your  reviewer's  gen- 
erous praise  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  he  accused  me  of  gross  carelessness 
and  absurd  inaccuracy  in  a  type  of  book  in  which  legal 
accuracy  is  essential.  In  his  subsequent  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  6th  inst.,  he  returns  to  the  charge 
and  endeavours  to  support  it  with  instances  drawn  from 
the  pages  of  the  book.  1  will  examine  the  instances  he 
has  given,  and  then  leave  your  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  without  further  comment  from  me. 

Your  reviewer  objects  to  a  murder  trial  taking  place 
"  within  a  fortnight  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime, 
w  ithout,  apparently,  any  preliminary  investigation  hav- 
ing been  held  by  a  magistrate."  But  he  omits  to  say 
that  in  Chapter  II.,  the  local  coroner,  sitting  with  a 
jury,  returns  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the  man 
who  is  subsequently  tried.  Your  reviewer  is  apparently 
not  aware  that  a  coroner's  jury  can  send  a  man  for 
criminal  trial  without  the  intervention  of  a  magisterial 
inquiry.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Archbold  says  ex- 
plicitly :  "  The  finding  of  a  coroner's  inquest  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  and  a  defendant  may 
be  prosecuted  for  murder  or  manslaughter  upon  such 
inquisition.  .  .  Such  inquisition  amounts  to  an  in- 
dictment, and  he  (the  accused)  may  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced on  such  inquisition." 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  murder  trial  to  take  place 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  crime.  If  a  verdict  of  guilty 
is  returned  by  a  coroner's  jury,  it  is  the  coroner's  duty 
to  commit  the  accused  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes  with- 
in the  jurisdiction.  If  either  side  deems  the  tirrie  too 
short,  the  trial  may  be  postponed  until  next  sessions. 
Such  speedy  trials  are  not  usual,  but  they  are  possible 
under  English  law,  and  it  suited  the  plot  of  the  book  to 
have  it  so.  There  was  no  reason  to  delay  the  trial,  be- 
cause the  solicitors  for  the  defence  relied  upon  the  de- 
fence of  insanity. 

Your  reviewer  criticises  me  for  making  the  judge  tell 
the  jury  that  the  evidence,  though  purely  circumstan- 
tial, pointed  strongly  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  But 
your  reviewer  omitted  to  give  the  important  context  oi 
the  sentence — "  and  the  defence  had  not  seriously  con- 
tested the  charge."  That  is  quite  a  proper  summing 
up,  and  one  that  is  frequently  heard.  In  the  trial  in  the 
book  the  supposed  facts  are  not  controverted  by  the  de- 
fence, which  is  one  of  epileptic  insanity,  and  the 
judge's  principal  duty,  after  pointing  out  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  was  challenged,  was  to  give 
the  jury  a  legal  definition  of  what  constitutes  insanity 
in  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judge's  summing  up 
is  based  on  an  official  note  of  the  actual  case,  and  the 
words  criticised  were  actually  used. 

I  am  aware  that  the  title  of  "  crown  solicitor  " 
is,  technically,  not  a  term  used  in  English 
law  courts,  though  it  is  in  Ireland,  but  in  common  par- 
lance it  may  pass.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  leading 
counsel  to  be  briefed  in  a  case  at  the  last  moment,  and, 
having  very  little  knowledge  of  it,  to  rely  upon  his 
junior  or  a  solicitor.  In  my  own  experiences  of  crim- 
inal cases,  solicitors  frequently  have  to  prompt  counsel. 
Does  your  reviewer  mean  to  say  that  he  has  never  seen 
such  "  spoonfeeding  "? 

Your  reviewer  seeks  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  des- 
cription of  a  solicitor  who  "  belonged  to  a  firm  so 
eminently  respectable  that  they  never  rendered  a  bill 
of  costs  to  a  client  until  he  was  dead."  The  suppressed 
context  of  the  quoted  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  I  am 
intending  a  humorous  reference  to  the  old-fashioned 
class  of  solicitors  who  have  the  supervision  of  family 
cslalcs,  and  make  their  charges  against  the  estate. 

1  do  not  understand  your  reviewer's  obscure  refer- 
ence t<>  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act,  but  I  think  I  have 
s;iid  enough  to  show  your  readers  that  he  was  not 
justified  in  his  hastv  strictures  of  1 1 1  < -  legal  portions  of 
'  The  Shrieking  Pit.' 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  J.  Rees. 


REVIEWS 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  STEVENSON. 

A  Book  of  R.  L.  S.  :  Works,  Travels,  Friends,  and 
Commentators.  By  George  E.  Brown.  With 
eight  illustrations.     Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  seems  a  little  odd  to  find  all  sorts  of  information 
about  Stevenson,  his  friends  and  critics  arranged 
under  alphabetical  headings,  as  if  he  were  a  Cookery 
Book  or  a  Postal  Guide.  We  have  at  this  date  quite 
enough  books  about  Stevenson,  and  we  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  last  for  some  time  to  come.  The  "  ana  " 
which  make  writers  big  and  little  "  talk  for  show  " 
have  been  overdone.  Those  who  want  to  know  Steven- 
son should  read  Stevenson,  not  books  about  him. 
Most,  however,  of  the  Stevensonians  we  have  met, 
could  easily  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  master, 
and  their  adoration  may  be  more  convincing  when  they 
have  consulted  Mr.  Brown's  diligent  survey,  which  in- 
cludes the  prices  now  attainable  or  recently  given  for 
early  or  special  editions  and  rarities.  These  records 
of  the  sale-room  do  not  interest  a  literary  critic  greatly, 
because  they  have  little  to  do  with  literary  merit,  being 
as  a  rule,  an  ironical  comment  on  reputation  and 
fashion.  Stevenson  found  it  "  dreadful  to  be  a  great 
big  man,  and  not  to  be  able  to  earn  his  bread."  After 
his  death  the  veriest  trifles  from  his  pen  fetch  absurd 
prices.  The  other  day  the  Henley-Stevenson  play 
'  Deacon  Brodie  '  was  sold  for  £13,  though  neither  of 
the  pair  had  any  real  gift  for  drama.  What  collectors 
are  capable  of  was  shown  in  the  '  New  Poems,'  issued 
last  year  by  an  English  publisher.  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne 
remarks  in  his  scrap  of  Preface  that 

"  all  Stevensonians  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Bibliophile  Society  of  Boston  for  having  discovered 
the  following  poems  and  given  them  light  in  a 
privately  printed  edition,  thus  making  them  known, 
in  fact,  to  the  world  at  large." 

Our  gratitude  to  the  Bibliophile  Society  of  Boston 
would  be  more  pronounced,  if  they  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  inside  of  the  rarities  they  publish.  The 
major  portion  of  the  '  New  Poems  '  was,  Mr.  Brown 
states,  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Hellman,  "  whose  notes 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  verses."  But  Mr. 
Hellman's  efforts  are  not  presented  to  us  by  the  Eng- 
lish publishers,  and  the  '  Poems  '  contain  unintelligible 
misprints  any  competent  reader  should  have  been  able 
to  correct,  or  at  any  rate  to  query  for  the  consideration 
of  an  expert.  We  present  Mr.  Brown  and  other  ad- 
mirers of  Stevenson  with  the  knowledge,  obvious  to  a 
classical  scholar — arc  there  none  among  the  Biblio- 
philes of  Boston? — that  the  last  fifteen  poems  in  the 
collection  are  all  versions  of  Martial,  a  Latin  poet  of 
some  note.  The  English  publishers  should  have  got 
somebody  to  edit  the  poems.  There  are  several  people 
in  this  old  country,  we  should  judge,  who  could  beat 
Mr.  Hellman  at  the  game. 

While  Mr.  Brown's  industry  is  remarkable,  his 
criticism  is  not  always  of  the  kind  we  regard  as  useful. 
He  seems  to  be  shocked  by  the  irreverent  comments  of 
Mr.  Swinnerton,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  which  fol- 
lows some  time  after  the  death  of  a  popular  author. 
Stevenson,  with  all  his  charm,  was  a  poseur,  and  much 
of  his  reputation  was  personal.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  putting  his  friends  into  an  alphabetical  list, 
for  the  truth  cannot  be  spoken  about  them,  though 
agreeable  little  catalogues  can  be  made  of  their  works 
and  merits.  Thev  desei  ve  inclusion,  however,  better 
than  the  many  small  authors  who  have  scribbled  on 
R.L.S.  Dew-Smith,  the  original  of  Atlwater  in  '  The 
Ebb-Tide,'  had  a  great  reputation  at  Cambridge  as  an 
amateur  photographer,  and  never  suggested  to  us  the 
strong-minded  villain.  We  think  the  fantastic  side  of 
Stevenson's  stories  was  largely  due  to  his  cousin  Bob. 
On  1  The  Wrong  Box  '  we  read  :— "  It -must  always  be 
a  subject  for  wonder  whv  Stevenson,  whose  reputation 
as  a  w  riter  was  jealouslv  guarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  should  ever  have  accepted  the  part  of  joint- 
author  of  this  farcical  tale."  The  book  was  a  lark 
thoroughly  in  the  Stevensonian  vein,  and  we  find  the 
serious  people  who  don't  like  it  a  little  tiresome.  The 
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gay  author  larked  thus  often  in  his  letters,  revelling  in 
regrettable  slang  and  low  expressions.  He  even  liked 
company  which  many  would  not  call  respectable,  and 
he  often  shocked  Edinburgh.  Did  he  not  write  on  the 
want  of  merriment  among  her  students?  Mr.  Brown 
notes  that  Stevenson  sent  to  J.  A.  Symonds  a  dedica- 
tion of  his  South  Seas  Travels.  He  might  have  added 
that  Symonds  prefaced  his  '  Wine,  Women,  and  Song,' 
a  good  and  now  a  rare  book,  with  the  following-  letter 
to  R.L.S.  :— 

"  Dear  Louis, — 

To  you,  in  memory  of  past  symposia,  when  wit 
(your  wit)  flowed  freer  than  our  old  Forzato,  I  dedi- 
cate this  little  book,  my  pastime  through  three 
anxious  months. 

Yours, 

.    John  Addington  Symonds." 

Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  Stevenson's  dedications  "  ex- 
hibit an  aspect  of  his  charm  as  a  writer  undisplayed  per- 
haps in  any  other."  This  is  hero-worship  run  mad. 
R.L.S.  could  and  did  write  pretty  dedications;  but  so 
have  other  authors.  We  are  also  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  '  St.  Ives  '  ranked  "  in  tenderness  of  feeling 
with  the  familiar  masterpieces  of  its  kind  in  Thackeray 
and  Sterne."  In  '  Lay  Morals,'  the  judicious  reader 
will  find,  and  rejoice  in,  Stevenson's  solitary  article  on 
politics,  '  The  Day  after  To-morrow.'  Written  in 
1887,  it  "  does  little  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  the 
part  of  political  prophet,"  according  to  Mr.  Brown. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  admirable  in  foresight,  and 
well  fitted  for  reading  to-day.  Regarding  Henley,  it  is 
remarked  under  '  Talk  and  Talkers,'  that  he  "  had 
not,  in -later  life,  the  '  boisterous  and  piratic  '  manner 
and  intolerance  in  talk  for  which  R.L.S.  declared  his 
admiration."  The  present  writer,  who  saw  Henley  in 
his  last  days  at  Woking,  when  his  disciples  were  not 
numerously  represented,  did  not  see  much  softening 
in  the  Henleyan  manners.  Instead  of  calling  Col.' 
Prideaux  a  "  bibliologist, "  Mr.  Brown  might  have 
noted  that  his  Bibliography  is  monumental,  the  work 
of  a  true  scholar  who  prided  himself  on  attention  to 
detail.  We  think  that  the  American  publisher  McClure 
had  more  than  a  "  glimpse  "  of  Stevenson,  as  he  spent 
a  late  night  with  him  at  Saranac  planning  out  the  first 
South  Pacific  cruise,  and  saw  him  several  times  at  the 
same  place.  McClure  was  an  ingenious  tradesman, 
and  when  he  published  serially  '  The  Black  Arrow,' 
he  called  it  '  The  Outlaws  of  tunstall  Forest,'  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  possible  pirates  in  the  dark.  R.  W. 
(iilder,  the  American  editor,  mentions  in  his  '  Letters  ' 
the  story  that  Stevenson  was  "  fired  out  "  of  the  office 
of  Scribner's  as  a  tramp.  Mr.  Safroni-Middleton,  in 
his  books  on  the  South  Seas,  has  some  interesting  side- 
lights on  Stevenson,  which  are  mere  important  than 
some  of  the  matter  included  here.  A  section  on 
Walter  Scott  '  might  have  been  useful  as  gathering 
the  views  of  the  one  romancer  on  the  other.  Usuallv 
we  see  only  one  criticism  mentioned,  R.L.S.'s  foolish 
and  overbalanced  denunciation  of  his  master's  care- 
lessness. We  look  for  '  Wendover,'  as  Stevenson 
stayed  there,  and  readers  may  not  remember  the  title 
of  the  essay  on  this  early  travel.  The  index,  however, 
which  Mr.  Brown  has  thoughtfully  provided,  will  solve 
this  query.  There  might  have  been  a  heading  '  Por- 
traits,' which  would  bring  together  the  not  very  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  render  Stevenson's  elusive  charm. 
Since  his  death  there  have  been  various  additions  to 
the  details  of  his  life  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  published  in  England.  Mrs.  Stevenson  proved  an 
excellent  wife,  a  critic  on  the  hearth  as  judicious  as 
Mark  Twain's  "  Livy,"  but  she  was  not  happy  in  all 
her  domestic  relations.  Mr.  Brown  quotes  this  from 
her  will  about  a  daughter  : — 

"  To  Katharine  Durham  Osbourne,  of  incredible 
ferocity,  who  lived  on  my  bounty  for  many  years,  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  me  with  malicious  slander, 
I  leave  five  dollars." 

There  is  something  childish  in  this  exhibition  of  post- 
humous petulance.  One  might  have  supposed  that, 
however  bad  the  daughter,  the  mother  might  take  some 
of  the  temper  as  belonging  to  herself.       But  Mrs. 


Stevenson  was  a  desperate  partisan,  and  was,  in  her 
husband's  words,  "  always  either  loathed  or  slavishly 
adored."  Her  daughter  evidently  did  not  belong  to 
the  adorers. 

V.A.D.'S  AND  OTHERS. 

A  Woman's  Soul.     By  Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Hurst  &  Blackett.     16s.  net. 

THE  outward  appearance  of  this  volume  has  a  sug- 
gestion of  solidity  which  may  perhaps  mislead  in- 
tending readers  as  to  the  form  into  which  its  contents 
are  cast.  It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  category  of  War 
novels,  though  like  many  novels  it  is  no  doubt  in  part 
founded  on  facts  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
observation.  The  story  is  related  by  a  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
a  young  married  lady  living  in  the  country.  There  are 
many  points,  we  learn,  which  differentiate  her  from 
other  young  women  of  the  period.  For  example,  she  is 
not  a  football  player.  Neither  the  fierce  jovs  of 
"  Rugby,"  nor  the  milder  charm  of  "  Soccer  "  have 
for  her  any  appeal.  Then  too,  she  has  been  brought  up 
by  a  father  who  translated  for  her  benefit  (carefully 
selected)  passages  from  Juvenal;  and  who,  when  sur- 
prised or  puzzled,  was  wont  to  observe,  "  A  great  ox 
has  trodden  on  my  tongue."  To  this  advantage  she 
modestly  attributes  the  fact  that  she  "  moves  on  a  dif- 
ferent plane  "  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  women.  Yet 
we  have  met  quite  a  remarkable  number  of  ladies,  not 
equally  favoured  by  destiny,  who  were  conscious  of  a 
similar  difficulty  in  their  relations  with  their  own  sex. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  a  congenial  neighbour  and  friend 
in  Lady  Fairford,  who,  like  herself,  labours  under  the 
handicap  of  moving  on  a  plane  too  exalted  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  her  ordinary  fellow-woman.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  peeress  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  commoner  in  personal  attractions. 
But  this  may  be  only  the  humility  obligatory  upon  a 
narrator-heroine.  And  in  any  case,  Mrs.  Cleveland 
possesses  a  contralto  speaking  voice,  which  to  feminine 
envy  appears  an  affectation,  while  the  worthier  male 
finds  it  adorable. 

The  tranquilly  idyllic  existence  of  these  two  house- 
holds comes  to  an  end  in  August,  1914.  The  husbands 
join  up  at  once,  and  the  wives,  naturally,  turn  their 
thoughts  to  War  work.  Fairford  Hall  is  converted 
into  a  V.A.D.  Hospital,  and  filled,  all  too  soon,  with 
wounded  soldiers.  Concerning  the  merits  of  these  in- 
mates, Mrs.  Cleveland  confirms  the  testimony  of  all,  so 
far  as  we  know,  who  have  shared  her  experience.  She 
has  a  full  appreciation  of  their  wonderful  courage  and 
cheerfulness,  and  their  recognition  of  the  efforts  made 
to  alleviate  their  suffering.  She  is  not  blind  to  their 
little  weaknesses,  and  has  a  shrewd  comment  on  their 
primitive  sense  of  humour.  The  one  circumstance 
which  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  passing  the  boundarv 
line  between  fact  and  fiction,  is  the  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  striking  adventures  falling  apparently  to  the 
lot  of  the  patients  at  Fairford  Hall.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  distinction  w-hich  they  share  with  other  characters  in 
the  book.  Mrs.  Cleveland's  acquaintances  seem  able 
to  testify,  at  first  or  second  hand,  to  a  large  number  of 
episodes  which,  during  the  War,  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Some  of  their  narratives  recall  horrors 
which  we  would  fain  believe  to  be  insufficiently  authen- 
ticated. Others,  verging  on  what  is  called  the  super- 
natural, have  elements  of  poignant  beauty.  But  all, 
like  the  instructive  dissertations  on  German  aims  and 
European  politics  generally,  strike  us  as  perhaps  a  little 
out  of  date  at  the  stage  we  have  now  reached. 

Amongst  the  hospital  anecdotes  we  give  our  prefer- 
ence to  one  in  which  the  actors  are  respectively  a 
Devonshire  baronet's  eldest  son,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
old  French  noblesse  who  had  heped  to  tend  him  "some- 
where in  France."  Neither  of  them  knows  the  other's 
language,  an  obstacle,  plainly,  in  the  way  of  instituting 
a  correspondence  after  the  young  man's  removal  to 
Fairford  Hall.  But  this  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  sympathetic  ex-governess,  who  proves  her- 
self an  expert  in  the  composition  of  letters  exactly 
suited  to  the  case  and  evoking  the  desired  response, 
The  experiment  may  strike  us  as  a  little  risky,  but 
breathes  a  fine  spirit  of  adventure. 
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The  author  introduces  some  striking  specimens  of 
folk-lore.  We  are  especially  interested  to  learn  that 
English  country  people  still  cherish  the  immemorial  be- 
lief in  portents  of  Nature  foreshadow  ing-  convulsions  in 
human  affairs.  In  at  least  one  locality,  it  seems,  the 
Great  War  had  its  premonitory  omens.  A  pond  turned 
red  in  the  nig-ht,  strange  birds  were  seen  on  the  wing. 
We  have  several  vivid  stories,  too,  varied  by  grimly 
humorous  touches,  of  peasant  life  in  an  earlier  genera- 
tion; one  of  them  a  truly  terrible  tale  of  a  wife's  venge- 
ance on  the  man  whom  she  had  married  against  her 
w  ill. 

The  fortunes  of  the  two  families  round  which  these 
various  themes  are  woven  bear  out  that  old  prediction — 
of  universal  application  in  time  of  war — "  One  shall  be 
taken,  the  other  left."  Lord  Fairford  is  killed,  but 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  after  a  long  period  of  despair,  wel- 
comes back  her  husband  as  from  the  dead.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  book  which  has  much  to  attract, 
and  is  not  likely  to  want  for  readers. 

SCIENCE  AND  WEALTH  IN  SPITSBERGEN. 

Spitsbergen.  An  Account  of  Exploration,  Hunting, 
the  Mineral  Riches  and  the  Future  Potentialities  of 
an  Arctic  Archipelago.  By  R.  N.  Rudmose 
Brown,  D.Sc.     Seeley,  Service  &  Co.     25s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  very  timely  book.  So  many  people  just 
now  are  interested  in  Spitsbergen,  and  are  seeking 
for  guidance  in  problems  that  are  peculiarly  com- 
plicated. Dr.  Rudmose  Brown  has  been  at  much  pains 
to  search  out  the  history  and  to  gather  facts,  and,  him- 
self an  explorer  in  association  w  ith  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce, 
he  can  lighten  a  somewhat  wearisome  story  with 
touches  of  actuality.  The  story  is  wearisome,  because 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  record  of  uncompleted  enter- 
prises, by  whalers,  prospectors,  trappers,  and  geo- 
graphers, now  of  one  country,  now  of  another.  '  The 
Discovery,'  as  the  author  heads  his  first  chapter,  was 
itself  not  one,  but  many.  The  Norse  Vikings  are  said 
to  have  discovered  the  land  and  named  it  "  Svalbard  " 
(cold  coast)  in  1194.  Russian  hunters  discovered  it 
early  in  the  16th  century,  if  not  before,  and  called  it 
"  Grumant."  Barents  piloted  two  Dutch  ships  thither 
in  1 596,  and  gave  the  present  name,  but  apparently  re- 
garded the  country  as  part  of  Greenland.  The  Dutch, 
however,  did  nothing  further  till  after  Henry  Hudson, 
in  1607,  had  made  the  more  effective  discovery  that 
whales,  seals,  and  walrus  abounded  there.  Thereafter 
for  many  years  the  lead  in  charting  and  in  commerce 
was  shared  by  Dutch  and  English.  The  first  winterers 
were  eight  Englishmen,  accidentally  left  behind  in 
1630.  But  before  the  days  of  steam,  preserved  food, 
and  anti-scorbutics  there  could  be  no  effective  occupa- 
tion of  so  remote  and  desolate  a  spot.  The  claims  to 
ownership  were  of  little  value,  hard  to  substantiate,  and 
impossible  to  defend.  The  wealth  in  those  days  was 
mainly  in  the  waters,  and  so  long  as  the  rival  whaling 
companies  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  each  other, 
it  did  not  matter  to  which  nationality  they  belonged. 
It  was  the  discovery  and  the  working  of  coal,  with  the 
consequent  erection  of  more  permanent  buildings  and 
machinery,  that  finally  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  some  recognised  system  of  law  under  a  single  execu- 
tive authority.  It  is  needless  now  to  enter  into  the 
claims  and  arguments,  fairly  enough  set  out  by  Dr. 
Rudmose  Brown.  He  sums  up  in  favour  of  either 
Britain  or  Norway,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  country  that 
the  Powers  have  now  assigned  this  Terra  nullius. 

What  now  of  the  future?  The  fur-bearing  animals 
have  been  almost  hunted  out,  thanks  largely  to  the  use 
of  poisoned  bait  by  Norwegians;  but  strictly  enforced 
preservation  might  soon  restore  their  numbers.  Modern 
intensive  whaling  with  its  steamers,  guns,  and  ex- 
plosive harpoons,  has  similarly  destroyed  itself,  but  has 
1.0I  the  same  chance  of  recuperation.  It  is  the  mineral 
wealth  o1  Spitsbergen  that  has  now  come  into  promi- 
nence. This  includes  iron  ores,  mostlv  ol  low  grade, 
some  ores  of  copper,  zinc,  and  molybdenum,  a  verv 
pure  gypsum  in  thick  beds,  marbles  and  breccias,  and 
oil  shales  which  mav  prove  ol  luteal  value.  These  lie 
mostly  on  estates  claimed  bv  British  companies.  But 
for  the  present  the  chief  mineral  of  Spitsbergen  is  coal, 


or  at  least  it  is  in  this  that  most  of  one's  acquaintance 
seem  to  be  interested.  Dr.  Rudmose  Brown  gives  i 
map  showing  the  principal  mining  estates  according  to 
nationality,  but  no  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
coal,  and  no  geological  map.  This  last  seems  a  curious 
omission  and  certainly  is  a  regrettable  one.  But 
geology,  one  infers  from  various  sentences,  is  not  the 
science  of  which  our  author  is  a  doctor. 

The  richness  of  Spitsbergen  in  coal  is  probably  due  to 
its  position  where  the  transpolar  current  meets  the  At- 
lantic drift  from  the  south-west;  the  former  now  brings 
tree-trunks  in  great  numbers  from  the  Siberian  rivers, 
the  latter  bears  logs  from  all  the  Atlantic  shores;  and 
all  this  is  trapped  at  last  on  the  shores  of  the  archipel- 
ago. Similar  conditions  have  acted  at  intervals  ap- 
parently from  the  Devonian  period  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  wood  thus  caught  has  been  or  will  be  turned 
slowly  into  coal.  On  the  neighbouring  Bear  Island 
there  is  said  to  be  coal  of  Devonian  age.  On  Spits- 
bergen the  chief  catches  took  place  in  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous, Jurassic,  and  middle  Tertiary  times.  The  Ter- 
tiary coal  is  the  best,  being  a  good  steam-coal  with  little 
ash;  the  Carboniferous  coal  is  somewhat  shaly,  with 
10  per  cent,  of  ash;  the  Jurassic  is  more  sulphurous, 
and  is  the  poorest.  These  coal-formations  have  been 
variously  affected  by  earth-movements  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  Spitsbergen.  That  history  begins  to  be 
decipherable  when  some  of  the  Archaean  and  early 
Palaeozoic  rocks  were  raised  as  great  folds  in  Silurian 
time.  The  remains  of  those  folds  form  a  ridge  along 
the  west  coast,  bending  round  northwards  into  a  rather 
less  folded  tract  in  North  East  Land.  In  the  sea  east  of 
this  primaeval  ridge  subsequent  rocks  were  deposited — 
not  continuously,  for  the  deposition  was  interrupted  by 
renewed  movements  and  foldings;  and,  since  the  ridge 
formed  a  solid  barrier  (a  horst  as  it  is  called),  the  earth- 
waves  were  compressed  against  it,  and  the  folds  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  more  marked  and  more  numerous. 
The  general  result  is  that  the  older  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous rocks  are  chiefly  exposed  to  the  west,  and 
are  the  most  folded  and  broken;  and  that  the  Permian, 
Triassic,  Jurassic,  Neocomian  and  Tertiary  rocks  suc- 
ceed them  to  the  east,  being  successively  less  disturbed. 
Thus  the  Tertiary  coal  is  not  only  the  best,  but  is  the 
least  broken,  and  lies  for  the  most  part  in  fairly  hori- 
zontal beds  at  a-  few7  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  so 
that  it  is  worked  by  adits,  and  the  coal  run  by  gravity 
down  to  the  landing  stages.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  by  prospectors,  investors,  and  the  like  that 
the  Tertiary  beds  are  themselves  affected  by  consider- 
able earth-movements.  When  they  were  deposited, 
the  land,  including  the  western  horst,  must  have  been 
submerged  over  2,500  feet,  and  it  has  since  been  raised 
to  a  corresponding  height  above  sea-level.  Then  in 
late  Tertiary  times  the  horst  was  once  more  raised  in 
big  blocks,  producing  folds  and  over-folds  to  the  east 
of  it.  Some  of  these  blocks  sank  down  again,  produc- 
ing depressions  like  Foreland  Sound;  and  other  cracks 
and  dislocations  with  similar  sinkings  produced  the 
fjords  that  penetrate  the  main  island.  The  mining  of 
coal,  even  in  those  Tertiary  beds  which  seem  least  dis- 
turbed, may  therefore  prove  not  so  simple  a  matter 
as  might  be  inferred  from  a  few  rough  traverses  and 
isolated  photographs.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
secure  foundation  by  a  detailed  geological  survey,  and 
by  the  unravelling  of  the  whole  complicated  series  of 
folds  and  faults.  A  large  part  of  this  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  Swedes,  whose  persistent  de- 
votion to  science  under  the  leadership  of  A.  E.  Norden- 
skiold,  A.  G.  Nathorst,  and  G.  De  Geer,  constitutes  the 
most  continuous  and  successful  chapter  in  the  historj 
of  Spitsbergen.  What  practical  men  really  need 
(though  possibly  they  do  not  recognise  the  need)  is  an 
intelligible  digest  of  all  the  geological  wink  accom- 
plished bv  the  Swedes,  incorporating  the  results  of 
Norwegian,  Scottish,  English  and  a  few  other  expedi- 
tions, so  far  as  thev  bear  on  the  stratigraphy  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  islands.  And  this  digest  should  be  pro- 
\  ided  with  a  geological  map  on  as  huge  a  scale  and  in 
as  much  detail  as  existing  knowledge  permits,  and  ac- 
companied by  elucidatory  sections.  Of  course,  it 
would  also  have  a  list  of  references  to  the  original 
SOUTOes .     Dr.  Rudmose  Brown  has  left  all  this  work  to 
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others,  but  his  own  book  may  be  recommended  to  the 
general  inquirer  and  especially  to  the  tourists  and 
health  seekers  who,  we  are  told,  will  find  in  Spitsbergen 
a  delectable  playground  and  summer  resort. 

"  THEN  THERE  WERE  NONE." 

Modern  Science  and  Materialism.       By  Hugh  Elliot. 
Longmans.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  no  God,  and  Elliot  is  His  prophet.  Such 
is  the  broad  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Elliot's  scien- 
tific studies  have  driven  him.  Further,  there  is  no  pur- 
pose in  the  universe,  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  spiritual  entity;  freewill  is  a  vain  superstition, 
and  even  mind  and  consciousness  are  only  imaginary 
entities.  Very  little  seems  to  be  left  except  a  sense  of 
humour,  which  has  luckily  escaped  the  author's  atten- 
tion— and  possibly  the  author. 

Mr.  Elliot  thinks  it  better  to  be  resigned  to  the  bitter 
truth  which  he  has  discovered.  Indeed,  his  own  prin- 
ciples compel  resignation,  for  since  there  is  no  freewill 
he  was  bound  to  write  this  book,  and  the  reviewer  to 
write  this  criticism,  from  the  beginning  of  time;  and 
since  neither  author  nor  reviewer  has  a  mind  or  con- 
sciousness, it  is  clear  that  neither  can  help  what  he 
says,  while  the  reader,  who  says  that  this  conclusion  is 
nonsense,  is  no  doubt  driven  by  compulsion  to  this  non- 
sensical conclusion.  But  if  these  things  are  so,  one  fails 
to  see  why  Mr.  Elliot  should  denounce  M.  Bergson's 
teaching  as  superstitious  and  mistaken  when  it  conflicts 
with  his  own;  for  ex  hypothesi  the  piece  of  mechanism 
which  is  Bergson  was  compelled,  perhaps  by  some  fault 
in  the  machinery,  to  make  these  mistakes,  just  as  Mr. 
Elliot  was  compelled,  probably  by  some  similar 
mechanical  oversight,  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Haeckel  preceded  him  as  an  exponent  of  the  mon- 
istic philosophy  several  years  ago. 

Evidently  it  was  only  a  flaw  in  the  mass  of  more  or 
less  degenerate  matter  which  the  present  reviewer 
foolishly  calls  his  brain  which  led  him  to  suspect  that 
there  was  a  weak  spot  somewhere  in  this  presentation 
of  things.  Two  of  these  difficulties  may  be  briefly  in- 
dicated. Mr.  Elliot  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  pur- 
pose in  the  universe.  But  he  admits  that  our  sense- 
organs,  through  which  alone  we  perceive,  are  limited 
instruments.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  we  can  per- 
ceive no  purpose  in  the  universe  does  not  prove  that  no 
purpose  exists.  It  proves  no  more  than  that  we  can 
perceive  no  purpose.  If  our  sense-organs  were  more 
numerous  or  less  limited,  we  might  be  able  to  perceive 
a  purpose.  A  snail,  for  instance,  has  a  strong  sense  of 
smell  and  a  feeble  sense  of  sight.  A  snail  would  there- 
fore readily  admit  the  existence  of  cabbage  and  deny 
the  existence  of  stars.  But  the  fact  -that  it  does  not 
perceive  the  stars  does  not  prove  that  they  do  not  exist. 

The  second  and  more  fatal  difficulty  is  that  Mr.  Elliot 
cannot  explain  the  origin  of  life.  He  is  certain  that  it 
is  mechanical  in  its  nature,  and  he  overwhelms  the 
vitalists  with  a  contempt  and  derision  that  seem  un- 
necessarily strong,  if  their  case  is  as  desperate  as  he 
suggests.  Perhaps  the  thunder  of  his  artillery  is 
meant  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  infantry  in  attack- 
ing this  difficult  line.  But  until  he  can  demonstrate 
that  the  origin  of  life  was  mechanical,  he  cannot  expect 
his  contention  that  the  nature  of  life  is  mechanical  to  be 
universally  accepted. 

The  fact  that  he  is  forced  to  beg  the  question  under 
cover  of  an  attack  on  the  other  side,  gives  colour  to  the 
suspicion  that  his  study  of  biology  has  been  less 
thorough  than  his  investigations  into  astronomy.  And 
ground  is  lent  to  this  idea  by  some  of  his  statements. 
"  By  sexual  reproduction,"  he  says,  "  the  whole 
species  preserves  a  common  constitution,  it  can  only 
vary  en  masse;  isolated  departures  from  the  normal 
soon    die   out.    Were    it   not    for    this  arrangement, 


animals  and  plants  could  no  longer  be  classified  into 
separate  groups  as  they  are  now."  Mr.  Elliot  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  range  and 
variety  of  sexual  method,  nor  of  the  existence  of 
asexual  propogation  in  many  orders.  Yet  asexually 
propagated  species  are  as  easily  classified  into  groups, 
families*  and  orders  as  sexually  propagated  species. 
They  are  more  primitive  and  permanent  apparently 
than  the  latter,  since  they  have  existed  unchanged  for 
longer  periods  of  geological  time  than  the  higher  cate- 
gories of  life,  whose  change  of  structure  and  function 
is  thoroughly  well-established. 

We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Elliot  might  with  ad- 
vantage enlarge  his  study  of  sex;  it  would  make 
another  chapter  of  his  thesis  mi  re  adequate.  There 
is  an  indubitable  connection  between  sex  and  the  de- 
velopment of  consciousness,  for  those  creatures  which 
are  asexual  are  low  in  the  range  of  consciousness,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  higher 
mental  powers  and  the  matured  sexual  condition  of  the 
species  possessing  those  powers.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested (but  not  proved)  that  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness is  due  to  the  increasing  libertv  of  movement 
which  the  male  enjoys  in  all  progressive  species,  and 
that  the  male  element  is  therefore  the  dominating  in- 
fluence in  the  evolution  of  mentality.  The  hypothesis 
derives  support  from  the  fact  that  in  those  orders  where 
the  male  is  little  more  than  an  insignificant  appendage 
of  the  female  the  range  of  mentality  is  excessively  low. 

This  at  least  appears  a  more  reasonable  proposition 
than  a  direct  denial  of  consciousness.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  a  phenomenon  that  we  cannot  explain  is 
neither  a  hopeful  nor  a  rational  proceeding.  Mr. 
Elliot  certainly  cites  with  justice  the  parallel  example 
of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion  from  a  different  starting-point.  But  the 
fact  that  two  men  instead  of  one  have  been  driven  to 
deny  the  existence  of  consciousness,  because  they  can- 
not find  a  formula  in  their  mental  laboratory  which  will 
explain  it,  does  not  demonstrate  that  they  are  right  and 
that  every  other  philosopher  is  wrong;  it  only  demon- 
strates that  they  are  in  rather  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
compress  the  circle  of  existence  into  the  square  of 
their  theory.  And  since  all  things  are  predestined  in 
a  world  without  volition  and  freewill,  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  future  age  some  future  investigator  of  the  uni- 
verse will  be  compelled  by  the  ironic  logic  of  fate  to 
quote  these  speculations  as  an  apparent  but  delusive 
evidence  of  freewill — the  dogmatic  form  of  freewill 
which  permits  a  writer  to  form  his  hypothesis  first 
and  then  to  select  or  reject  his  facts  according  to 
whether  they  assist  or  weaken  his  conjecture. 

DISCURSIVE  AND  GOSSIPY. 

Sir  Stanley  Maude  and  Other    Memories.       By  Mrs. 
Stuart  Menzies.     Herbert  Jenkins.     16s.  net. 

THE  best  justification  for  this  volume  of  Mrs.  Men- 
zies  is  her  remark  that  the  majority  of  men  men- 
tioned in  it  were  at  Eton.  The  title  is,  in  fact,  rather 
misleading  as  only  fifty-five  of  the  two  hundred  odd 
pages  even  purport  to  deal  with  General  Maude,  the 
rest  being  "  other  memories  ";  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
these  fifty-five  pages  tell  us  very  much  about  General 
Maude  beyond  the  author's  admiration  for  him.  The 
following  is  a  fair  sample  of  style  and  matter  : — 

"  During  his  South  African  experiences  he  was 
wounded  in  his  right  arm,  which  remained  stiff  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  prevented  him  from  raising  it  high 
enough  to  salute  in  the  regular  and  orthodox  manner." 

Regarding  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  the  most  im- 
portant information  given  is  contained  in  quotations 
from  General  Maude  himself.  But  the  brief  apprecia- 
tions contributed  bv  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Sir  William 
Robertson,    and    Sir    Julian    Byng    are    fine.  Mrs. 
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Menzies  recalls  that  General  Maude,  whose  appoint- 
ment in  Mesopotamia  was  preceded  by  service  in 
France  and  the  Dardanelles,  was  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  on  the  ground  that  strong 
Turkish  forces  would  be  released  for  operations  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Mesopotamia — a  view  the  truth  of  which 
w  e  soon  realised  to  our  cost.  Mrs.  Menzies' s  emphasis 
on  the  way  General  Maude  pulled  things  together  in 
Mesopotamia  leads  us  to  hope  that  an  authoritative 
account  of  his  achievement  will  not  be  delayed  by  un- 
deserved consideration  for  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Government,  to 
whose  account  we  have  to  set  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
so'  many  lives  and  the  unspeakably  horrible  conditions 
of  medical  service  and  transport.  Unfortunately  the 
author's  knowledge  and  power  of  arranging  facts  are 
insufficient  to  make  her  references  to  General  Maude's 
work  adequate.  Throughout  the  book,  indeed,  the 
lack  of  arrangement  is  enhanced  by  a  degree  of  dis- 
cursiveness and  irrelevance  unusual  even  in  feminine 
memoirs.  For  example,  Mrs.  Menzies  tells  us  that,  as 
she  is  writing  this  book  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  large 
number  of  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  that 
tragic  country  (Russia)  or  how  she  came  to  her  present 
unhappy  climax,"  she  will  therefore  explain  in  simple 
language  how  it  came  about  that  so  many  Germans 
held  posts  of  importance  at  the  Russian  Court.  Three 
sentences  further  on  we  find  that  we  are  in  for  a  five- 
page  description  of  why  Mrs.  Menzies  likes  Monte 
Carlo.  From  this  we  proceed  through  remarks  about 
German  spies,  Japanese  Counts,  scandals  relating  to 
the  Crown  Prince  into  which  comes  the  opium  den  fre- 
quented by  Miss  Billie  Carleton,  and  a  maze  of  other 
things  ;  but  we  get  nothing  more  about  Russia.  To 
do>  this  sort  of  thing  successfully  in  print  requires  either 
brilliance  or  information  not  accessible  to  the  ordinarily 
well-informed  person.  Her  way  of  explaining  any 
politically  difficult  situation  is  "  German  propaganda." 
She  has  been  told  many  things  "in  confidence"  con- 
cerning the  present  unrest  in  the  East  of  which  she 
"must  not  speak."  The  warning  she  imparts  is, 
"  beware  of  German  missionaries.  And  does  anybody 
know  where  Enver  Pasha  is?  "  (Italics  in  the  origi- 
nal.) Mrs.  Menzies  further  informs  us  that  Western 
civilization  will  be  saved  by  ' '  the  creation  of  a  free 
Poland,  with  free  access  to  the  sea."  In  Mrs.  Men- 
zies's  opinion,  apparently,  such  a  Poland  will  remain 
free  from  German  influence,  in  spite  of  what  she  terms 
"  the  Pole's  inborn  loathing  of  trade."  Mrs.  Menzies 
gets  back  to  her  depth  in  discussing  the  Russian  Ballet 
and  American  hotels,  and  relating  entertaining  and 
humorous  incidents,  such  as  the  occasion  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  wrote  verses 
to  each  other.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book  is  that  which  records  some  of  Lady  Sybil 
Grey's  and  Lady  Muriel  Paget's  stories  about  their  ex- 
periences in  Russia  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mrs.  Menzies  tells  us  that  she  has  met  Sir 
Julian  Byng  and  that  her  brother  was  at  Sandhurst 
with  Lord  Methuen. 

THE     UNSPEAKABLE  TURK. 

Caught  by  the  Turks.     By  Francis  Yeats-Brown.  Ed- 
ward Arnold.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  author  of  this  exciting  tale  of  captivity  and 
hairbreadth. escapes  (the  second  successful)  was  an 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  at  the  time  the  war 
began  was  a  flight  commander  in  the  Air  Force.  In 
[915  he  started  out  with  his  pilot  to  cut  the  Turkish 
telegraph  lines  to  the  north  and  west  of  Bagdad.  The 
machine,  an  old  Maurice  Farman  biplane,  broke  down, 
and  the  officer  and  the  pilot  were  taken  prisoners,  and 

separated  The  'lurks,  despite  their  reputation  of 
being  clean  lighters,  il  not  good  fellows,  appear  to 
have  treated  their  prisoners  with  quite  as  much  bruta- 
lity as  the  Germans,      The  poor  Tommies  who  were 

captured  were  treated  abominably.    The  officers  were 

treated  nun  li  better.  Hul  all  these  stories  ol  captivity 
read  much  alike,  whether  in  Germany  or  Turkey.  It 
is  always  the  same  sum  of  horrors,  vermin,  cold,  star- 
vation, no  exercise,  and  no  sanitation.       How  people 


ever  survive  is  a  marvel  :  it  only  shows  what  a  healthy 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  can  endure.  Captain  Yeats- 
Brown  and  Sir  Robert  Paul  made  two  attempts  to 
escape,  and  the  second  time  succeeded  in  hiding  them- 
selves in  Constantinople.  The  narrative  is  lively  and 
humorous,  and  the  author  writes  an  easy  style.  The 
public  have  been  so  dosed  with  books  about  German 
camps  and  prisons,  that  they  will  turn  with  relief  if 
only  to  a  change  of  suffering.  We  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  Turk's  character  and  habits  than  we 
do  :  and  the  book  before  us  will  help  our  education  and 
stimulate  our  interest  in  the  Ottoman  barbarian. 

INVESTING  MONEY. 

A  Plain  Guide  to  Investment  and  Finance.  Third 
Edition.  By  T.  E.  Young.  Macdonald  &  Evans. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  a  good  book  as  far  as  it  goes — a  very  good 
book.  But  its  usefulness  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  it  was  written — this  is  the  Third  Edition — be- 
fore the  War  intervened  to  qualify  many  of  the  data 
from  which  the  author  makes  his  deductions.  It  is  true 
that  Chapter  XX.  (51  pages  out  of  a  total  of  320  pages) 
is  devoted  to  the  effect  of  the  European  War  upon 
British  Finance.  As  the  European  War  must  have 
caused  those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  laid  stress  upon 
geographical  distribution  of  investments,  to  vary,  how- 
ever slightly,  their  pre-war  views,  it  can  be  said,  with- 
out in  any  way  disparaging  Mr.  Young's  work,  that 
to  make  it  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  re-written.  However,  the  princi- 
ples laid  down,  especially  in  the  first  four  chapters,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  value  to  the  ordinary,  private  investor 
who  is  saving  a  little  money,  and  wishes  to  place  his 
capital  aside  in  such  a  manner  that  while  earning  in- 
come for  its  owner  in  normal  conditions,  it  may  be 
kept  free  from  normal  peril. 

There  are  more  people  than  is  realised  who  know 
nothing  about  how  to  invest  their  savings,  and  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  art  of  investing  by  read  • 
ing  sound  books  like  the  one  now  under  review.  If  a 
man  takes  up  chicken  farming,  or  growing  sweet  peas, 
he  subscribes  to  periodicals  in  order  to  get  to  under- 
stand the  matter.  If  a  man  has  saved  a  little  money, 
he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  study  how  to  invest  it. 
He  is  content  to  read,  spasmodically,  trashy  financial 
newspapers,  whose  opinions  are  merely  day  to  day 
opinions,  or  to  be  influenced  by  financial  circulais, 
which  are  often  not  disinterested;  or  he  turns  to  his 
local  bank  manager,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  no  more  than 
a  promoted  ledger  clerk  without  any  training  in  invest- 
ment, or  to  a  stock  broker,  whose  views  are  limited  by 
a  fortnightly  settlement.  Yet  the  art  of  investment  is 
a  difficult  and  technical  art.  The  writer  of  this  book 
w  as  life  manager  and  actuary  of  the  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Company,  and  he  represents,  without  doubt, 
the  class  of  person  most  fitted  to  give  advice  upon  in- 
vestment of  savings.  Indeed,  the  present  reviewer  has 
always  regarded  the  manager  of  the  British  Life  As- 
surance Company  as  the  ideal  person  to  whom  to  turn 
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for  guidance  upon  investment  matters.  The  .publica- 
tion by  certain  British  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  a 
list  of  their  investments  is  often  used  by  the  cautious 
private  investor  as  a  guide.  Not  only  is  the  publication 
of  these  lists  by  such  Companies  valuable  to  the  private 
person,  though  lor  no  other  purpose  than  for  guidance 
in  his  private  investments,  but  the  lists  have  also  a  good 
advertising  effect,  and  attract  the  sympathies  of  pos- 
sible life  insurers,  and  eventually  benefit  the  company. 
They  give  the  possible  insurer  something  to  remember. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  remarks  about  the 
effect  of  sun  spots  upon  cycles  of  trade,  and  explana- 
tions of  many  things — such  as  index  numbers,  and  sink- 
ing funds — about  which  the  private  investor  ought  to 
know.  The  book,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
official  whose  object  is  to  protect  the  savings  of  private 
persons,  while  causing  the  money  to  earn  the  best  rate 
of  interest  compatible  with  safety,  teaches  the  true 
principles  of  prudent  investment,  and  gives  point  to  the 
soundness  of  the  assertion  that,  spread  over  a  long 
period  and  over  a  large  number  of  people,  more  monev 
is,  on  the  whole,  made  by  saving  than  by  speculation. 
We  hope  the  book  will  go  to  a  fourth  edition,  so  as  to 
enable  Mr.  Young  to  give  us  his  opinions  upon  the 
selection  of  investments  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  War.  But  few  will  need  such  a 
guide  if  the  discouragement  of  saving  continues  under 
the  attractive  titles  "  Levy  on  Capital,"  "  Tax  on  War 
Profits  "  (an  expression  indicative  of  confusion  of 
thought),  or  other  formula?  describing  what  would  be 
the  intentions  of  "  Democracy  "  if  it  were  enabled  tc 
give  full  play  to  its  innate  envy  of  other  people's  pos- 
sessions. 


A  LOVELY  GIFT  BOOK. 

Some  British  Ballads,  illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
Constable.     16s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  this  charming  collection  is  entitled 
'British  Ballads,'  most  of  them  are  Scotch,  but 
are  none  the  worse  for  that.  Indeed,  we  suppose  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  best  ballads  are  those  of 
Scotland.  There  are  here  such  old  favourites  as  '  The 
Lass  of  Lochroyan,'  'Young  Bekie,'  'Chevy  Chase,' 
'The  Twa  Corbies,'  '  Binnorie, '  and  'Get  up  and  Bar 
the  Door.'  There  are  eleven  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Arthur  Rackham,  which  are  very  beautiful. 


A  WITTY  STORY. 

Susie.     By    the    Honourable    Mrs.    Dowdall.  Duck- 
worth.   7s.  net. 

GOETHE'S  "  eternal  feminine  "  may  be  made  in- 
carnate in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  Susie 
Glazebrook  is  of  the  brainless,  faithless,  but  ineluctably 
alluring  type.  That  type  is  capable  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  we  get  a  mixture  of  each  in  Mrs. 
Dowdall's  witty  and  very  amusing  story. 

Susie  is  so  vain  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  little  mis- 
tress of  herself,  that  she  becomes  engaged  time  after 
time  before  she  is  married.  We  do  not,  however,  quite 
believe  in  the  innocence  that  is  imputed  to  her,  and  it 
is  incredible  that  a  girl  of  her  experience  should  believe 
herself  to  be  "  compromised  "  because  Captain  Fulton 
almost  fell  upon  her  with  kisses."  Susie  had  been 
kissed  before,  but  "  I'm  not  your  wife  now,  am  IP- 
it  doesn't  mean  that  Lucy  will  never  speak  to  me 
again,  does  it?  "  she  asks.  She  had  already  been  en- 
gaged to  a  professional  pianist,  and  to  a  cad  who  took 
her  to  '  Tristan  and  Isolda  ';  moreover,  a  half-Spanish 
singer  had  been  in  love  with  her.  But  Susie's  love  ad- 
ventures took  place  "  about  the  year  1900,"  and  per- 
haps the  young  lady  of  two  decades  ago  was  as  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  these  matters  as  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve. If  Susie's  creator  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  which 
Susie  herself  imputes  to  one  of  her  lovers — she  em- 
broiders a  remark  till  she  loses  its  point.  Her  style, 
hd«rever,  is  beautifully  easy,  and  some  of  her  dialogue 
overflows  with  delicious  fooling. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


Damsel  in  Distress,  A  (P.  G.  Wodehouse).  Herbert  Jenkins.  6s. 
net. 

Devonshire  Club,  The,  and  Crockford's  (H.  T.  Waddy).  Eve- 
leigh  Nash.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Dover  Patrol,  The  (1915-17)  (Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bacon).  Hut- 
chinson.   34s.  net.    Two  vols. 

Danger  Signals  for  Teachers  (Dr.  A.  E.  Winship).  Forbes  and 
Co.    $1.25  net. 

Daughter  of  the  Land,  A  (Gene  Stratton-Porter).    (New  edition.) 

John  Murray.    3s.  6d. 
Diamond  Cross  Mystery,  The  (Chester  Steele).    Herbert  Jenkins. 

6s. 

Door  of  the  Unreal,  The  (Gerald  Bliss).    Nash.    7s.  net. 
Deville  McKeene  (Rowland  Walker).    Partridge.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Daniel  in  the  Critic's  Den  (Sir  Robert  Anderson).    Pickering  and 
Inglis.    2s.  net. 

Difficult  Half-Dozen,  A  (E.  Everett  Green).    Jarrold.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  The  (Associated  Newspapers).    Is.  net. 
Dick  (G.  F.   Bradhy).    Murray.    2s.  net. 

Daughter  of  the  Empire,  A  (M.  F.  Whiting).    Milford.    5s.  net. 
Dardanelles,  The  (Sir  C.  E.  Callwell).    Constable.    18s.  net. 
Dictionary,    Portuguese   (Hills).    Hills.    2s.  net. 
Eucharistic  Otlice  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (L.  Wright). 

S.P.C.K.    3s  6d.  net. 
Edward  Wyndham  Tennant  (Pamela  Glenconner).    John  Lane. 

21s.  net. 

Enchanted  Hearts  (Darragh  Aldrich).    Jarrold.    7s.  net. 

English-Speaking  Brotherhood,  and  the  League  of  Nation,  The 
(Sir  Charles  Walston).  Cambridge  University  Press.    6s.  net. 

End  of  a  Chapter,  The  (Shane  Leslie).  (New  edition.)  Con- 
stable.   2s.  net. 

Easy  Examples  in  Geometrical  Drawing.    Gieves  Publishing  Co. 
Expansion  of  Europe,  The  (2  vols)  (W.  C.  Abbott).    Bell.  30s. 
net. 

Escaping  from  Germany  (Edward  Page).  Melrose.  4s.  6d.  net. 
English  Men  of  Letters,  Ben  Jonson  (G.  Gregory  Smith).  Mac- 

millan.    3s.  net. 
Europe  in  the  Melting  Pot  (R  W.  Seton-Watson).  Macmillan. 

4s.  6d. 

Essay  on  Comedy  (George  Meredith).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Efficiency  Ideals  (Thistleton  Mark).    Werner  Laurie.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Educational   Principles  and  Missionary  Methods  (Roland  Allen). 

Robert  Scott.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Education  through  Settlements  (A.  Freeman).    Allen  and  Unwin. 

Is.  6d. 

Echo  (Sydney  Tremaine).    John  Lane.    7s.  net. 
Earthenware  Collector,  The  (G.  Wolliscroft  Rhead).    H.  Jenkins. 
6s.  net. 

Emblems  of  Fidelity,  The  (James  Lane  Allen).    Nash.    6s.  net. 
Edge  of  Doom,  The  (H.  F.  P.  Battersby).    John  Lane.    7s.  net. 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  (J.  H.  Srawley).    S.P.C.K.    4s.  net. 
Evander    (Eden    Phillpotts).    Grant    Richards.    6s.  net. 
Essays  on  Art  (A.  Clutton-Brock).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
Emperor  Julian,  The  (E.  J.  Martin).    S.P.C.K.    3s.  6d.  net. 
End  of  a  Dream,  The  (A.  M.  N.  Jenkin).    John  Lane.    7s.  net. 
Erotic.  Motive  in  Literature,  The  (Albert  Mordell).      Boni  and 

Liveright.  $1.75. 
England  in   France  (Chas.   Vince,   illus.   by  Sydney   R.  Jones). 

Constable.    21s.  net. 
Everyone's  Geography  of  France  (F.  Maurette).    Hachette.  4s. 

6d.  net. 

Everyone's  History  of  French  Art  (Louis  Hourticq).  Hachette. 
4s.  6d. 

Everyone's  History  of  France  (Jules  Isaac).  Hachette.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Forgotten  Places  (Ian  Mackenzie).  Chapman  and  Hall.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

From  Theosophy  to  Christian  Faith  (E.  R.  McNeile).  Longmans. 
4s.  6d. 

Far  Cry,  The  (Henry  Milner  Rideout).    Jarrold.    7s.  net. 
Four  Tests,  The  (J.  E.  Workman).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Fairy  Man,  The  L.  Cope  Cornford).    Dent.    6s.  net. 
Field  Ambulance  Sketches  (by  a  Corporal).    John  Lane.    5s.  net. 
From  the  Hill-tops  (David  Campbell).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Faith  of  an  Agnostic  (Sir  G.  G.  Greenwood).    Watts.    12s.  Gd. 
net. 

Felix  Morgaine  (Josephine  P.  Knowles).    Methuen.    6s.  net. 
From  Mud  to  Mufti  (Bruce  Bairnsfather).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
net. 

Famous  Morganatic  Marriages  (Charles  Kingston).  Stanlev  Paul. 
10s.  6d. 

Fairy  Green  (Rose  Fyleman).    Methuen.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Flying  Teuton,  The  (Alice  Brown).    Macmillan.    $1.50  net. 

From  Liberty  to  Brest  Litovsk.  (A.  Tyrkova  Williams).  Mac- 
millan.   16s.  net. 

Forerunner,  The  (Merejkowski).    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Engineering  (W.  H.  Spikes).  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Fifty  Years  of  Europe  (C.  D.  Hazen).    Bell.    14s.  net. 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal  Navy  (Sir  Percy  Scott).    Murray.  21s. 

Fight  for  Freedom,  The  (D.  Goldring).    Daniel.    3s.  6d.  net. 

French  Ways  and  their  Meaning  (Edith  Wharton).  Macmillan. 
6s.  net. 

Feeding  of  Nations,  The  (E.  H.  Starling).    Longman.    5s.  net. 
French  Year  Book,  The,   1919.      Bale,    Sons  and  Danielsson. 
12s.  Gd.  net. 

Fetters  (C.  S.  Goldingham).    Allen  and  Unwin.    7s.  net. 
Felicity  (II.  Harrington).    Allen  and  Unwin.    6s.  6d.  net. 
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Fifty  Year*  of  Golf  (H.  G.  Hutchinson).    Country  Life.    10s.  6d. 
Fighting  Mascot,  The  (T.  J.  Kehoe).    Biackie.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Free  Trade  (J.  M.  Robertson).    Dent.    3s.  Gd.  net. 
Foster  on  Auction  (R.  F.  Foster).    De  la  Rue.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Forests,   Woods,   and  Trees,   in   relation    to  Hygiene  (Augustus 

Henry).    Constable.    18s.  net. 
Forester's  Girl,  The  (VV.  F.  Irvine  Hell).    Chambers,  6s.  net. 
For  Name  and  Nation  (Escott  Lynn).    Chambers.    6s.  net. 
Golden  Stars  (Henry  Vandyke).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    3s.  6d. 
Guillible's  Travels  in  Little  Brit.  (W.  Hodgson  Burnet).  Westall. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Gift,  The  (Margaret  Cecilia  Furse).    Constable.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Greek  Orators  The  (J.  F.  Dobson).    Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Grace  and  Personality  (J.  Oman).    Cambridge  University  Press. 
General   Phonetics  (Noel  Armfield).    Heffer.    5s.  net. 
Germanism  from  Within  (A.  I).  McLaren).    Constable.    8s.  6d. 
net. 

Great  House,  The  (Stanley  Weyman).    John  Murray.    7s.  net. 
Guild  State,  The  (G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor).    Allen  and  Unwin). 
Gulliver's  Travels.     Milford.    3s.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — Victor  Hugo's 
Works  Edition  de  Luxe,  10  vols.,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ;  Thacke- 
ray's Works,  illus.,  Harry  Furniss,  20  vols.,  ,£,5  5s.  ;  George 
Eliot's  Novels,  7  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £4  10s.  ;  George  Borrow's 
Works,  6  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt,  £3  10s.  ;  Frank  Harris  Life  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  ;  Nineteen  Early  Drawings  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  only  150  done,  35s.  Oscar  Wilde's  Works, 
hand-made  paper  edition,  very  scarce,  14  vols.,  .£25 ;  Studio 
Magazine,  75  vols.,  in  parts,  £17  T7s.  ;  Balzac's  Droll  Stories, 
illus.,  lis.  ;  Salome,  illus.  by  Beardsley,  lis.  ;  Ballads  Weird  and 
Wonderful,  with  25  drawings  by  Vernon  Hill,  9s.  ;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  by  Arthur  Symons,  large  paper  copy,  1905.  ,£72  2s.  ; 
Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  21s.  Send 
alsb  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a 
book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  try  me.  EDWARD 
Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street,  Birming- 
ham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— REBBECK  BROS.,  whose  offices  have 
been  established  for  70  years,  are  agents  for  the  letting 
(and  sale)  of  the  principal  available  houses  and  supply  lists 
free.    Early    application    is    advisable.    Offices  :    Gervis  Place, 
Bournemouth. 

TO  EMPLOYERS— URGENT.— Will  you  GIVE  A  CHANCE 
to  men  who  have  served  their  country  well,  and  now  stand 
in  need  of  immediate  EMPLOYMENT?  We  have 
HUNDREDS  of  men  of  many  trades  and  professions  on  our 
books  ;  some  partially  disabled,  most  of  them  whole  and  in  good 
health.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  of  filling  your  vacancies. 
Church  Army  Ex-Service  Men's  Employment  Bureau,  55, 
Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l.  (Telephone  :  Paddington  3440. 
Telegrams  :   "  Battleaxe,   Edge,  London.") 

THE  COUNCIL  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  Give  Notice  that 
they  will  proceed  shortly  to  the  Appointment  of  an  ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY  to  conduct  the  general  administrative 
business   of   the   Society.    Commencing  salary,   £7750   rising  to 
£1,000. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries,  The 
Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  W.L,  to  whom  applications 
should  be  addressed  before  January  6th,  1920. 


M 


SS.    AND    GENERAL  TYPEWRITING. 


Orders  quickly  and  neatly  executed.  Moderate  terms. — Beart, 
1,  Golden  Square,  Piccadilly.  W. 

MUSIC. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 
UNDAY  CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON,  at  3.30  ;  EVENING,  at  7. 
Vocalist    -      -       MISS  MARGARET  BALFOUR. 
Solo  Pianoforte    -       MR.  LEONARD  BORWICK. 
NEW     QUEEN'S     HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

SIR  1 1 ENRY  ].  WOOD, 
at  Hall,  and 

Musical   Union,  320,  Regent  Street. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


( Conductor 
Tickets,  Is.  8d 


The 


6s.  6d., 
Sunday 


N 


oi  EEN'S  HALL. 
EW  YEAR'S  DAY  CONCERT, 

JAN.   1st,  at  3. 

Vocalisi  CARRIE  TUBB. 

Solo   Pianoforte         ....  I.AMOND. 

NEW  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor    -      -      -      SIR  HENRY  |.  WOOD. 
Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  Bd.,  3s.  2s. 

i  tiual  Agents,  and  the  Ne  w  Omen's  Hall  Orchestra, 
320,  Regent  Street,  W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN,  Manager. 


THE  JANUARY 

BADMINTON 

—  OUT    TO-DAY  — 
Contents:  — 

THE  HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FIASCO 

ARE  THERE  ANY  UNDISCOVERED 
ANIMALS  ? 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL:  THE 
1919-20  SEASON 

THE  POLO  PONY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

THE  ARMAMENT  OF  ANIMALS: 
III.  'The  Wolf  of  the  Evening' 

SHOOTING    IN    THE  SNOW 

THREE   GRIZZLY  TALES 

MOTOR  NOTES:    RACING  NOTES: 

FISHING    NOTES:    GOLF  NOTES: 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION 


T 


HE    BADMINTON    is   written  by 
Sportsmen   for  Sportsmen,  and  con- 
tains each  month  articles  of  vital 
interest  to  all  interested 
in  Sport. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RA  TES  : 

PER    YEAR      1  POSI  FREE 

ALL    OVER    THE  WORLD 


THE  BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE  of  Sport 

9  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2 
ONE    SHILLING  MONTHLY 


2-  December  1919 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


Handkerchief  List 
44c    sent    Post  free 
on  request. 


FOR    NEW  YEAR 
GIFTS 

No.  D.E.  10.  Ladies'  linen  cambric  em- 
bro  dered  handkerchiefs.  Different  designs 
in  each  dozen.    About  12  ins. 

Price  per  dozen.  14/- 
Vo  C.E.  8  Ladies'  pure  linen  taped 
handkerchiefs,  with  hand  embroidered 
initial    Size  about  12  ins.  with  narrow  hem. 

Per  dozen  11/6 
We  als   have  a  larsie  stock  of  Gentlemen's 
and  Children's    plain,    initial    linen  ind 
coloured  handkerchiefs. 


ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,  LTD., 

BELFAST. 


SAFEGUARDS  HEALTH 


Chlorodune 


THE      BEST  REMEDY 
KNOWN  FOR 

COUGHS, 
COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 


A  true  palliative  in  NT RURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 
Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHCEA  COLIC, 
and  other  bowel  complaints. 


Always  ask  for  a 
DR.  COLLIS  BROWNE." 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3.  3/- 


THERE  IS  NO  SU3STITUTE 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS    EXCEED  £2,000,000 
Chief  Off,ce:    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.0.4 


B»tr4  »f  Directors. 

Atim  James  Smnuii,  Esq..  Chalnnsa. 

Hon.  R  C.  Grosvbtor.  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracet.  Esq.  John  Roeiht  Freemam.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hothouse.  Bart. 

Cant.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzrot,  II. P.    I     C.  B.  Vermom  Rutter,  Esq. 

Donble  advantage  policies  issuod  aecmrtng  two  paymehts  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  and  a  secoDd  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 


PLEASE  SEND 
A  GIFT 


to  the 


CHURCH 
ARMY 

For  GOOD  CHEER  for 
CHRISTMAS   and  the 

NEW  YEAR 

for  the 

POOR   AND  NEEDY, 
SICK   AND  AGED 


The  Church  Army's  extensive  organisation 
makes  it  possible  to  search  out  cases  of 
extreme  poverty,  sickness  and  distress  suffered 
silently  and  without  complaint,  and  to  give 
relief  promptly  and  sympathetically. 


We  give  good  CHRISTMAS  CHEER  and 
ENTERTAINMENT  in  our  RECREA- 
TION CENTRES  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  our  HOSTELS 
for  men  still  serving  or  recently  demobilised, 
including  LIMBLESS  MEN;  also  in  our 
HOSTELS,  HOMES,  and  CLUBS  of  many 
sorts  for  men  and  women,  lads  and  girls. 


PLEASE   HELP  US 

so  that  we.  m  iy  have  to  disappoint 
NONE  who  look  to  us  for  their 
Christmas    Treats    and  dinners, 

OUR  SPECIAL 
WINTER  WORK 

and  other  branches  of  our  many- 
sided  social  and  evangelistic 
activities  stand  in  need  of  your 
generous  &  whole-hearted  suoport. 


Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay's,  a/c  Church 
Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carlile, 
D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters, 
Bryanston  St.,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.l. 


ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Seeretary. 
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A  PEACE  RISK 

m 
a 
■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 

vv  no  is  carrying  your  ueatn  rvisK  : 

■ 
■ 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

■ 

is  it  your  Family, 

■ 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 

■ 

London,  W.  1. 

or 

■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 

a  Life  Assurance  Office? 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

■ 
■ 
■ 

WHY  NOT  LET  THE  PRUDENTIAL  CARR\  IT 

OLD   FOREIGN  SILVER 

■ 

:                of  every  Country. 

■ 
■ 
■ 

COUNTY                         .  r. 

PIUj,                   Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 
I*  mill                   Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 
nFFIPF1              Workmen's  Compensation. 

Domestic  Servants, 
Limited,                    Tnird  party  an(i  Driven'  Risk*, 
50  REQENT  ST.,  w.     Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
an°            Burglary  aid  Theft, 

4  LOMBARD  8T.  E.C     PU».  flaao 

1  O NDDN       Fidelity  Guarantee. 

■ 

FINE   OLD  MINIATURES 

■ 
■ 

and 

■ 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

■ 
■ 
■ 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 

■ 

:                          and  ! 

■ 
■ 

.  S                         J  h,  W  liLIs. 
■ 
■ 

Insurance  affected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.     The  business  of  this  office  is  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

■ 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued,  j 

■ 

■ 
■ 

■  ■ 
■ 

|    Telephone:     MAYFAIR     6261     and     6262.  j 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 

S    Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON,  i 

■  ■ 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■ 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY.  Snrttary. 

The 

Saturday  Review 

PUBLISHED    EVERY  FRIDAY 
The    Fint   Review    (  1855  )    is   still    the    First  (1919) 

OWING  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  many  in  obtain- 
ing copies  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  at  Newsagents  and 
Bookstalls,  we  would  urge  the  advisability  of  ordering 
copies  in  advance  either  locally  or  from  this  office  (£l  8  2  per 
annum  post  free;   £l  10  4  abroad,) 

By  doing  so  the  public  will  assist  the  management  considerably. 
Not  only  should  our  readers  order  the  Review  for  themselves,  but 
for  others  whose  views  coincide  with  that  of  the  Paper.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  services  of  such  a  publication  were 
so  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  for  the  recent  growth  of 
newspaper  syndicates  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  free  and  frank 
criticism  of  current  events  in  the  most  momentous  years 
of  our  history.  Write  at  onee  to  • — 

THE    PUBLISHERS  — 

9  KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN,    LONDON,    W  C.  2 


2j  December  1919 
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THE  CUT 

Trustees  should  take  note  that  six  per  cent,  can  now 
be  obtained  on  "  trustee  "  securities.  Theoretically  a 
yield  of  six  per  cent,  has  been  available  lor  some  time 
on  a  few  of  the  Scottish  railway  prior  charges,  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  difficult  to  pick  up  stock  just  when 
it  is  wanted,  as  the  supply  is  limited.  Now  that  Colo- 
nial Government  issues  are  being  floated  on  a  six  per 
cent,  basis,  investors  of  trust  funds  should  take  full 
advantage  of  their  opportunity.  The  Nigerian  6  per 
cent,  loan  is  quoted  above  par,  and  is  therefore  out  of 
the  range  of  many  trusts;  but  the  Queensland  loan, 
which  was  issued  at  98^,  is  available  at  the  current 
quotation,  and  the  new  Gold  Coast  loan  is  a  six  per 
cent,  at  par,  while  other  Australian  States  and  Crown 
Colonies  before  long  will  be  borrowing  on  similar 
terms. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Railway  boards  to  share- 
holders should  restore  confidence  in  the  stock  market. 
It  reminds  the  public  of  one  important  condition  ap- 
pertaining to  the  surrender  of  the  lines  to  Government 
control  during  the  war,  namely,  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  the  proprietors  "  unimpaired  in  revenue- 
earning  capacity."  During  the  war  expenses  have 
risen  enormously,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  im- 
pending increase  in  rates  and  charges  in  order  to 
"  provide  an  adequate  return  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  railways."  If  the  Government  wish  to  acquire 
the  railways,  the  rights  of  the  shareholders  are  defined 
in  the  Railway  Regulation  Act  of  1844,  which  provided 
for  conditions  much  more  prosperous  than  have  actu- 
ally been  experienced  by  the  companies,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  railways  are  handed  back  to  the 
proprietors,  they  may  find  encouragement  in  the  state- 
ment that  "  having  regard  to  the  promising  signs  of 
trade  prosperity  and  to  the  great  capacity  of  the  rail- 
ways as  proved  by  their  past  services,  the  directors 
have  every  confidence  that,  when  the  undertakings  are 
returned  to  the  commercial  management  of  the  pro- 
prietors, they  will  have  a  prosperous  future  before 
them." 

In  the  light  of  this  circular  our  note  last  week  show- 
ing that  yields  of  7  to  8|  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  on 
Home  Railway  Deferred  and  ordinary  stocks  was  par- 
ticularly opportune.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
that  the  high  yields  are  attributable  to  the  depreciated 
capital  value  of  the  stocks,  and  that  an  "  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  invested  "  is  required  in  order 
that  shareholders  may  recover  a  portion  of  the  loss  of 
capital  represented  by  the  decline  in  quotations  in  the 
last  five  years. 

South  African  gold  mining  companies  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  real  benefit  of  the  gold  premium.  The 
dividends  now  being  declared  only  partly  reflect  the 
higher  prices  for  the  output,  because  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  selling  gold  did  not  come  into  force  until  July. 
Christmas  profit-taking  has  caused  a  reaction  in  share 
quotations;  but  the  outlook  for  the  Kaffir  market  in  the 
new  year  is  favourable,  as  there  is  no  obvious  prospect 
of  an  improvement  in  Exchanges  which  would  materi- 
ally reduce  the  premium  on  gold.  The  Randfontein 
Central  mine  is  developing  well  in  its  second  shaft  to 
the  benefit  of  those  shares  as  well  as  Randfontein 
Estates.  Van  Ryn  Deep  shareholders  are  receiving 
one  New  State  Areas  share  for  every  eight  shares  held, 
in  addition  to  a  dividend  of  5s.  a  share,  and  they  still 
appear  to  be  an  attractive  purchase ;  while  Government 
Areas,  although  the  dividend  did  not  fulfil  highest  ex- 
pectations, are  worth  keeping  for  further  improve- 
ment. 

The  Rubber  share  market,  though  quiet,  has  a  very 
firm  tone.  Several  of  the  big  companies,  following 
the  example  of  industrial  concerns,  are  contemplating 
capital  reorganisations  early  in  the  new  year,  which 
will  no  doubt  create  renewed  activity  in  the  market. 
The  demand  for  the  commodity  is  expanding,  ship- 
ments are  coming  more  freely,  and  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  rising  without  any  unhealthy  speculation. 


Now  that  the  dividend  and  bonus  on  Mexican  Eagle- 
Oil  shares  are  known,  it  is  probable  that  the  market 
will  subside  (unless  the  Beecham  Trust  provides  some 
more  "  pool  "  deals).  Assuming  that  Eagles  settle 
down  at  about  io  ex  div.  and  bonus,  the  yield  on  the 
basis  of  45  per  cent,  dividends  is  oyly  4^  per  cent.  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  current  year 
will  provide  any  appreciable  increase  of  dividend  on 
the  enlarged  capital.  But  there  is  still  opportunity  for 
animation  in  the  Oil  share  market.  A  bonus  on  Shell 
Transports  is  expected  next  year,  and  the  Burmah  Oil 
directors  can  provide  a  bonus  for  shareholders,  if  they 
wish.  English  Oilfields,  the  company  which  owns  a 
large  shale  property  in  Norfolk,  is  attracting  specu- 
lative attention.  If  the  expert  reports  are  only  partly 
fulfilled,  this  will  develop  into  a  highly  important  under- 
taking, but  shale  propositions  have  a  bad  record  from 
the  investment  standpoint. 

The  effect  of  the  exchanges  on  the  Argentine  rail- 
way companies  is  indicated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  made 
^217,000  on  exchange  in  the  last  six  months,  as  com- 
pared with  ^.194,000  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Lord  St.  Davids  has  announced  that  the  company  will 
spend  ^'2,500,000  in  the  next  few  years  on  better- 
ments and  extensions.  For  this  purpose  ^600,000  will 
be  taken  from  revenue,  and  the  balance  of  ^1,900,000 
will  be  provided  from  resources  in  hand,  ^1,000,000 
of  debentures  having  been  issued  just  before  the  war, 
and  not  spent. 

Sir  John  Denison  Plender  has  given  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  heavy  delays  in  transmission  of  cable- 
grams by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  There  are 
several  causes — the  lines  passing  through  Germany 
and  Russia  owned  by  the  Indo-European  and  the  Great 
Northern  Telegraph  Companies  carried  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  Indian  and  Far  Eastern  traffic  before  the 
War,  and  practically  the  whole  of  that  business  has 
come  to  add  to  the  Eastern  Company's  traffic,  while 
the  British  Government's  messages  have  increased  ten- 
fold since  1913,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  cables  has  been 
seriously  interrupted.  No  permanent  improvement  in 
the  service  can  be  expected  until  additional  cables  have 
been  laid  and  new  instruments  installed.  A  new  cable 
has  been  completed  from  Cornwall  to  Gibraltar  (1,200 
miles),  forming  the  first  section  of  a  new  main  line 
to  the  Far  East  7,000  miles  in  length.  Meanwhile, 
urgent  messages  are  accepted  at  triple  rates  to  be 
transmitted  after  Government  messages  and  before  the 
ordinary  full-rate  traffic.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory- 
arrangement,  but  it  must  stand  until  an  adequate  ser- 
vice is  available. 

The  old-established  firm  of  financial  advertising 
agents,  Charles  Barker  and  Co.,  which,  we  believe,, 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century,  an- 
nounces a  change  of  address  to  31,  Budge  Row,  Can- 
non Street,  E.C. 


»Y  APPOINT* 


Apollinaris 

Jl      NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

NOW  AGAIN  OBTAINABLE 

Ask  for  it. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1872.  the  A»ol!inaris  business 
has  always  been  British  owned.  jf3.0M.SM  ef  British  maney 
la  laTtitad  in  it.  and  it  has  now  4.5M  British  Sbartkolden. 

BRITISH  OWNED 

The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  Stratford  Place.  W.l. 
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SULPHIDE  CORPORATION  (LTD). 

LABOUR  SITUATION  AT  BROKEN  HILL. 


MINES  AND  MILLS  AT  A  STANDSTILL. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Sulphide  Corporation  (Limited)  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  G.C.M.G.  (chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  R.  Fisher)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman,  having  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  company 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Macfarlane 
Reid,  said  : — Gentlemen,  although  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  finan- 
cial year  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day  passed  after  the 
Armistice  had  brought  the  tragedy  of  the  great  war  to  its  glorious 
conclusion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  yet  made  any  substan- 
tial approach  to  normal  conditions  of  peace.  The  control  by 
Government  both  here  and  in  the  Dominions  of  the  great  national 
industries  is  only  slowly,  too  slowly  many  of  us  think,  being  re- 
laxed. Shipping,  which  in  our  case  is  a  very  essential  factor, 
has  been  scarce,  and  freights  abnormal.  Prices  of  all  the  mate- 
rials which  we  use,  as  well,  fortunately  for  us,  as  of  the  metals 
we  produce,  have  continued  to  rise,  and,  above  all,  there  has  been 
a  profound  and  growing  labour  unrest,  which  has  led  in  many 
cases,  and  in  ours  among  them,  to  demands  which,  if  they  were 
complied  with,  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  industries  themselves. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Australian  strikes  which  have 
affected  and  are  still  affecting  us  so  seriously  is  somewhat  in- 
volved. The  first  sign  of  local  trouble  at  Broken  Hill  appeared 
towards  the  end  of  April,  when  disputes  arose  between  certain  of 
the  surface  Unions  among  themselves,  and  in  the  early  party  of 
May  as  a  result  of  these  disputes  the  men  withdrew  from  work, 
and  all  the  mines  and  mills  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  Mean- 
while discussions  had  begun  between  the  Unions  and  the  Com- 
panies' Managers  as  to  the  terms  on  which  a  new  wages  agree- 
ment should  be  framed  to  take  the  place  of  that  under  which  they 
had  been  working  since  1916,  which  agreement  was  due  to  expire 
on  June  16th  last. 

Almost  simultaneously,  on  May  21st,  a  great  maritime  strike 
began  in  Australia,  which  so  paralysed  the  whole  coastal  trade  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  supplies  of  coal 
to  Broken  Hill.  This  maritime  strike,  which  continued  until 
September,  made  any  resumption  of  work  impracticable,  even  if 
the  Broken  Hill  Unions  had  been  willing  to  end  their  local  strike, 
and  it  so  completely  disorganised  the  coastal  services  that,  although 
the  position  is  now  gradually  improving  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible even  yet  to  accumulate  sufficient  coal  at  Broken  Hill  to 
allow  of  the  restarting  of  the  mines  and  milling  plants. 

Of  our  year's  work  at  Broken  Hill  the  outstanding  feature  has 
been  the  fact  that  it  has  extended  over  only  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  there  having  been  39  working  weeks  and  13  weeks  of  com- 
plete suspension.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  causes  of  this  most 
deplorable  interruption,  and  it  is  unhappily  the  case  that  for  the 
year  now  current  the  period  of  enforced  idleness  must  necessarily 
be  a  still  longer  one,  even  if,  as  we  all  hope,  work  should  be 
resumed  early  in  the  new  year.  The  effect  on  out  past  year  has 
been  that  our  output  of  113,457  tons  of  ore  is  the  smallest  that 
has  been  raised  from  our  mine  since  1907,  when,  as  perhaps  some 
here  may  remember,  work. was  entirely  suspended  for  more  than 
six  months  owing  to  a  creep  which  dislocated  our  old  mill,  while 
the  new  mill  was  still  in  course  of  erection. 

At  Cockle  Creek  oui  operations  have  been  continuous,  and  we 
have  not  had  there  the  labour  difficulties  that  have  been  so  pro- 
minent at  Broken  Hill.  We  have,  however,  suffered  severely  from 
the  influenza  epidemic  which  visited  that  part  of  Australia  with 
especial  severity,  and  as  many  as  160  of  our  workmen  have  been 
on  the  sick  list  at  the  same  time,  while  quite  50  per  cent,  of  our 
staff  have  suffered.  Among  these,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  was  our 
late  manager,  Mr.  F.  Evans,  who  succumbed  .l<i  the  disease  on 
June  21.  There  have  been  no  new  or  special  features  about  our 
work  at  Cockle  Creek  except  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  refinery  for  a  full  year,  and  have  by  this  means 
(onvci  led  the  whole  of  our  base  bullion  production  into  soft  lead, 
silver  and  gold  as  separate  products.  The  value  to  Us  of  this 
plan!  has  been  very  fully  established,  and  the  anticipations  which 
I  expressed  about  ii  last  year  have  been  completely  realised.  Some 
slight  improvements  and  additions  to  it  have  been  made  during  the 
year,  and  il   is  now  able  to  deal  fully  with  all  our  prospective 


requirements.  The  year's  output  from  the  refinery  has  consisied 
of  17,599oz.  of  gold,  2,127, 082oz.  of  silver,  359  tons  of  antimonial 
lead,  and  22,935  tons  of,  soft  lead,  which  figures  compare  with 
10,238oz.  of  gold,  l,217,221oz.  of  silver,  57  tons  of  antimonial  lead, 
and  14,125  tons  of  soft  lead  produced  from  the  same  source  in  the 
previous  year.  The  gold  as  in  the  previous  year,  was  sold 
to  the  Sydney  Mint,  the  silver,  except  such  as  was  re- 
quired for  coinage  in  Australia,  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  18,830  tons  of  the  lead  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
under  the  contract  to  which  I  referred  last  year,  and  which  came 
to  an  end  on  March  31  last.  The  balance  of  our  year's  produc- 
tion of  lead  has  been  disposed  of  by  shipment  to  eastern  markets 
and  to  London.  When  our  contract  with  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions came  to  an  end  in  March  last,  the  position  both  of  the  lead 
market  and  of  the  freight  market,  which  is  equally  important  to 
us,  was  difficult  and  uncertain,  but  the  heavy  stocks  of  Govern- 
ment lead  which  then  hung  over  the  lead  market  have  since  been 
gradually  reduced,  and  freight  arrangements  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  have  also  been  made,  which  will  enable  us  for  several  years 
to  come  to  ship  all  we  produce  at  very  reasonable  rates.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  output  at  Broken  Hill,  our  lead 
production  is  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  and  is  obtained  entirely 
from  leady  ores  which  we  are  able  to  purchase  from  outside 
sources  but  when  work  is  resumed  at  Broken  Hill,  and  we  again 
become  lead  producers  on  a  large  scale,  we  need,  I  think,  no 
longer  feel  any  anxiety  either  as  to  market  or  shipping  facilities 
for  our  product. 

With  regard  to  the  subsidiary  plants  at  Cockle  Creek,  the 
Mond  gas  plant  produced  rather  less  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
tar  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  profit  from  the  plant  was 
still  satisfactory.  In  the  sulphuric  acid  plant  our  production  of 
aciM  was  rather  more  than  in  the  previous  year — 15,524  tons, 
against  13,297  tons — but  owing  to  a  shortage  of  pyritic  ores  and 
the  higher  cost  of  nitre  there  was  an  increase  of  6s.  3d.  a  ton 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Our  production  of  superphosphates 
was  25,448  tons,  against  21,658  tons  in  the  previous  year,  but  of 
this  year's  production  8,805  tons  was  produced  on  behalf  of  a 
Sydney  chemical  firm  who  supplied  the  phosphate  rock,  so  that 
the  production  on  our  own  account  was  only  16,643  tons.  The 
sales  during  the  year,  inclusive  of  some  stock  from  the  previous 
year,  amounted  to  19,077  tons,  and,  in  spite  of  an  increased  cost, 
due  to  more  expensive  acid  and  higher  freights  on  phosphate  rock, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  somewhat  better  return  was  ob- 
tained. The  extent  to  which  the  Cockle  Creek  establishment  has 
be  extended  and  developed  during  recent  years  will  be  brought 
forcibly  home  to  you  when  I  mention  that  the  total  capital  ex- 
penditure there  during  the  last  10  years  has  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  ,£316,000,  all  of  which  we  have  written  off  either  through 
amortization  or  by  provisions  in  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
money,  considerable  as  it  is,  has  been  well  spent,  and  we  are 
fully  justified  in  feeling  that  we  have  in  these  works  an  asset  of 
permanent  and  increasing  value. 

Our  other  smelting  establishment,  the  zinc  works  which  we 
have  in  this  country  at  Seaton  Carew,  has  continued  throughout 
the  past  year  under  Government  control,  and  like  all  other 
British  zinc  works,  has  had  to  meet  great  difficulties  owing  to  the 
short  supply  of  zinc  ores  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labour  as  well  as  of  coal,  clay,  and  all  the  materials  we  use. 
Our  production  of  spelter,  which  was  671  tons  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  has  all  been  sold  to  the  Government  at  a  price 
designed  to  prevent  any  actual  loss  in  working,  but  this  arrange- 
ment, except  for  the  stock  of  ore  then  in  hand,  came  to  an  end 
last  month,  and  negotiations  are  at  present  proceeding  between 
the  Government  and  the  British  works,  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
new  basis  which  will  at  any  rate  preserve  the  zinc-smelting  in- 
dustry of  this  country  from  the  extinction  which  now  threatens 
it.  At  present  everything  conspires  to  make  zinc  smelting  un- 
profitable unless  the  metal  produced  can  be  sold  at  a  very  high 
price.  Every  form  of  labour  employed  in  the  industry  has 
doubled  in  cost,  and  skilled  labour  is  almost  unobtainable.  W  e 
have  suffered  also  from  an  extreme  scarcity  of  ores,  and,  of  the 
8,256  tons  which  we  treated  during  the  year,  only  2,221  tons  were 
Broken  Hill  zinc  concentrates,  the  balance  consisting  of  British 
and  foreign  ores  of  inferior  quality.  Our  supplies  again  came  to 
us  through  the  ore  purchase  and  distribution  committee  formed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  but  the  hope  which  I  expressed  last 
year  that  supplies  of  Australian  concentrates  would  be  on  an  in- 
creased scale  has  not  been  realized. 

The  result  has  been  that  supplies  in  this  country  are  now 
smaller  than  ever  before,  and  from  this  cause  alone  the  position 
of  all  the  English  works  is  gravely  embarrassed.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  made  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  1916 
the  enlargement  of  our  works  has  been  continued  during  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  ^18,222,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  scheme  now 
amounting  to  i.,120, 000.  Of  this  amount  by  our  agreement  we 
are  entitled  later  to  recover  ,£,"70,000  out  of  excess  profits  which 
we  earned  in  I  be  early  years  of  the  war,  but  we  have  again  fol- 
lowed the  practice  adopted  in  previous  years  and  written  off  the 
whole  year's  expenditure  against  revenue.  Our  subsidiary  com- 
pany at  Seaton,  the  Central  Acid  Company,  of  which  we  own  all 
the  shares,  has  again  worked  satisfactorily,  utilizing  our  roaster 
fumes  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  earned  a 
profit  sufficient  to  give  us  a  fair  return  on  our  investment. 

The  motion   was  seconded  by   Mr.    Andrew    Williamson  and 

unanirnougly  approved. 

Final  dividends  at  the  rale  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Preference  shares  and  15  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary 
sh.iics  were  declared  and  the  retiring  directors  and  auditors  having 
been  re-elected;  the  meeting  dosed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 
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FACING  THE  FUTURE 


WITH  the  signature  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  we 
become  more  vividly  conscious  that  a  page  has 
been  turned  in  the  hook  of  life  of  each  one  ol  us,  an 
ugly  and  disfigured  page  which  we  would  lain  forget, 
and  that  we  are  lacing  the  future,  not  with  a  clean 
sheet,  for  the  stains  ol  the  previous  pages  cannot  be 
hidden,  but  with  recovered  hopes  and  expectations, 
chastened  though  they  be  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
five  years. 

And  in  lacing  the  future  we  have  to  remind  ourselves 
that  for  the  past  eight  months,  although  the  fighting, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  ceased  and  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  this  country  have  become  vastly  easier, 
we  have  been  still  in  a  state  of  war.  Intercourse  with 
half  the  continent  of  Europe  is  still  impossible,  and  the 
props  and  fetters  by  which  the  economic  and  financial 
existence  of  this  country  has  been  supported  and  con-" 
lined,  though  they  have  been  here  and  there  relaxed, 
have  in  but  few  instances  been  removed.  What  will 
result  from  their  removal  we  do  not  yet  know,  and  the* 
future  is  viewed  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  apprehen- 
sion. What  is  quite  clear  is  that  we  have,  to  learn  to 
stand  alone  again,  to  make  some  sort  of  attempt  to  pay 
our  way.  Hitherto  we  have  been  busy  endeavouring  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  various  classes  of  the  population  to 
a  greater  share  of  the  national  product,  and  have  been 
raising  wages  and  shortening  hours  of  work  without 
any  very  clear  idea  of  where  the  process  will  lead  us. 
We  grumble  at  the  high  prices  arid  do  our  best  to  pass 
them  on,  except  those  of  us  w  ho  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  inelastic  incomes.  But  the  time  is  coming  when 
high  prices,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  merely  indi- 
vidual interest,  will  be  of  national  interest.  We  have 
to  pay  the  charges  on  a  large  foreign  debt,  a  new 
experience  for  this  country,  and  we  have  in  addition  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  in  these  islands  and  for  which  during 
the  past  few  years  we  have  been  running  up  big  bills. 
We  can  only  do  this  by  placing  our  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  creditors  as  international  carriers,  bankers 
and  so  on,  or  by  exporting  coal  or  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  problem  which  is  agitating  many  people  is 
whether  foreigners  will  take  our  coal,  or  our  goods  or 
services  at  the  price  which  at  present  we  place 
upon  them. 

The  immediate  prospect  is  viewed  without  enthu- 
siasm and  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  own  powers  - 
as  a  nation  which  is  characteristic,  but  is,  perhaps,  not 
justified  by  the  facts.  We  are  too  conscious  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  this  country  and  do 
not  sufficiently  realise  that  these  difficulties  are  world- 
wide. The  revolt  of  labour  against  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing  before  the  war  is  certainly  not  restricted  to  this 
country.  That  on  the  Continent  the  problems  to  which 
it  gives  rise  should  be  more  acute  than  here  is  easily 
understood,  because  such  problems  arc  aggravated  by 
the  nervous  strain  due  to  under-feeding,  but  it  is 
generally  overlooked  that  even  in  the  United  States  not 
only  is  labour  insisting  on  higher  remuneration,  but  is 
declining  to  be  "speeded  up,"  and  thai  the  American 
papers  are  filled  with  complaints  of  restriction  upon 
output  and  those  other  similar  trade  union  vices  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  inherently  British. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  thought  that  the  fairy 

godmother  who  would  dissolve  our  doubts  and  remove 

out  difficulties  was  to  be  found  in  a  radical  revision  ol 

the  foundations  oi  our  banking  policy.  Salvation  was 
to  he  sought  in  an  extensive,  and  according  to  sonic  ol 
the  prophets,  an  indiscriminate  creation  of  credit.  The 
voice  of  the  inflationist  was  loud  in  the  land,  in  tones 
hut  little  distinguishable  from  those  of  his  forerunner 
in  the  days  BUCCeedinft  the  Napoleonic  wars,  or,  indeed, 
the  days  of  any  period  following   modern  wars  on  a 


large  scale.  During  the  last  lew  months,  however, 
these  voices  have  been  hushed  or  subdued.  It  may  be  that 
the  interim  report  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee  has  thrown 
cold  water  on  their  aspirations.  It  is  more  probable 
that  recognition  is  now  more  widely  accorded  to  the 
fact  that,  entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  various 
schools  of  thought  in  matters  of  currency,  a  supply  of 
credit,  important  though  it  be,  is  not  the  chief  difficulty 
w  hich  laces  us.  Hut  although  the  demand  for  a  bank- 
ing revolution  has  fallen  flat,  the  banks  will  not  find  it 
all  plain  sailing,  and  they  must  expect  to  stand  their 
trial  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  be  required  to 
justify  those  steps  which  called  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Committee  on  Bank  Amalgamations.  This 
policy,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Big  Five 
banks  and  their  satellites,  has  aroused  fears  of  a  Money 
Trust  which  are  quiescent,  but  not  entirely  removed.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  fairness  to  the  banks,  that  nothing 
has  yet  occurred  to  justify  any  such  fears,  and  there  is 
a  very  effective  check  upon  any  such  tendency  in  the 
threat  of  a  campaign  in  favour  of  nationalisation  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  among  others  held 
out.  A  more  immediate  danger  is  that  these  very  large 
banks  may  become  top-heavy,  and  that  the  strain 
thrown  upon  the  management  may  impair  their  effici- 
ency. The  physical  and  mental  strain  which  a  man 
must  be  prepared  to  face  who  aspires  to  the  active 
control  of  such  an  institution  is  enormous,  and. only  the 
exceptional  man  can  withstand  it.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  exceptional  man — and  such  a  man  is  not  always 
available — there  is  an  ever-present  danger  that  the  very 
human  desire  to  gather  all  the  reins  of  control  in  his 
own  hands  may  lead  to  congestion  and  delay.  In  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  resultant  possibility  of  a  break- 
clown  in  control,  the  tendency  would  almost  inevitably 
be  towards  the  civil  service  system.  This  system  aims 
at  administration  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  set  of 
regulations  designed  to  cover  every  emergency  likely 
to  arise,  and  the  weak  points  of  the  system  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  comment.  The  average  business  man 
dislikes  and  distrusts  hard  and  fast  rules  except  those 
of  the  broadest  and  simplest  character.  He  prefers  to 
leave  himself  free  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  circum- 
stances may  direct,  believing  that  it  is  impossible  in 
most  cases  to  draft  regulations  w  hich  will  fit  all  emer- 
gencies. This  distrust  is  deep-rooted  and  well- 
founded. 

Though,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  the  belief  that 
post-war  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  an  indiscriminate 
creation  of  credit  is  fast  losing  ground,  it  is  without 
doubt  of  first-rate  importance  that  credit  shall  be  wisely 
regulated  and  its  distribution  ably  administered.  Speak- 
ing at  the  Bankers'  Dinner  on  May  14th  last,  Mr. 
Illingworth,  the  Postmaster-General,  himself  formerly 
a  country  banker,  warned  his  audience  that  bankers 
would  have  to  be  exceedingly  liberal  in  their  advances, 
and  that  unless  these  were  granted  not  only  on  gilt- 
edged  security,  but  also  on  the  character,  the  reputa- 
tion, the  conduct,  the  brains  and  the  knowledge  of 
business  of  their  customers,  there  would  be  serious 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  every  practical  banker  is 
vividly  aw  are  of  the  fact  that  ill-judged  and  ill-advised 
extension  of  credit  facilities  may  easily  aggravate  the 
evils  from  which  we  are  at  present  suffering,  and  invite 
a  catastrophe  from  which  recovery  would  be  long.  We 
cannot  afford  at  this  conjuncture  of  our  affairs  to  coun- 
tenance or  encourage  extravagance  or  w  aste,  whether 
it  be  by  individuals  <>r  by  a  spendthrift  government, 
The  doctrine  that  a  banker  is  not  concerned  with  the 
purpose  to  which  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  is  applied,  pro- 
vided the  security  be  good  and  its  repayment  assured, 
can  no  longer  be  accepted. 

But  to  Mccr  his  vvay  between  the  Scylla  pointed  out 
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by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Chary bdis  which 
his  own  experience  enables  him  to  recognise  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  banker  the  exercise  of  no  mean 
technical  skill  and  business  ability,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  and  general  manager  of  the  bank,  bul 
also  by  the  branch  managers  and  other  ollicials.  Have 
the  banks  the  human  material  at  their  command  to 
carry  out  the  arduous  tasks  which  face  them?  For 
several  years — the  process  started  before  the  war — the 
banks  of  this  country  have  been  extending  their  opera- 
tions over  a  wider  field.  They  have  begun  to  resume 
many  of  the  functions  which  have  been  allowed  to  come 
under  the  control  of  the  middleman,  and  have  approxi- 
mated more  closely  to  the  continental  model  of  a  bank. 
This  has  brought  with  it  a  demand,  which  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  satisfy,  for  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  technical  side  of  basking.  To  understand 
this  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  early  days 
of  joint  stock  banking.  The  joint  stock  banks 
ol  the  early  Victorian  days  were  pariahs  among  the 
existing  private  banks.  It  was  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  obtain  skilled  management,  and 
to  attract  the  public  in  days  when  Respectability  was 
the  object  of  a  serious  cult,  they  relied  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  as  great  a  share  as  possible  of  this  useful 
virtue.  This  respectability  was  provided  by  their  pub- 
lished accounts  and  by  the  personnel  of  their  staff.  The 
branch  managers  of  those  early  days  were  frequently 
retired  military  or  naval  officers  who  hunted  in  scarlet 
and  did  not  pretend  to  a  technical  knowledge  of  bank- 
ing, but  who  fulfilled  their  duty  by  attracting  deposits. 
Beyond  this  stage  the  joint  stock  banks,  in  London  at 
all  events,  for  a  long  time  did  not  aspire  to  rise.  The 
more  technical  side  of  their  business  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  skilled  middlemen,  many  of  them  of 
foreign  origin,  and  the  occasional  and  isolated  attempts 
to  regain  control  of  these  side  shows  has,  as  often  as 
not,  ended  in  failure  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  trained  staff. 
For  some  years  the  more  clear-sighted  of  our  leading 
bankers  have  been  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  defect, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  banks  are  still  suffering  from 
their  previous  mistakes.  Of  late  they  have  been  unable 
to  attract  to  their  service  the  more  energetic  and  am- 
bitious type  of  men.  No  doubt  a  banking  career  does 
offer  advantages  to  the  man  who  plays  for  safety,  but 
the  banks  have  not  done  enough  to  select  and  "encourage 
men  of  ability.  In  very  large  institutions  which  have 
to  deal  with  masses  of  routine  work  it  has  always 
proved  difficult  to  ensure  that  ability  of  the  active  and 
constructive  type  shall  obtain  early  recognition,  and  the 
man  who  by  a  cautious  refusal  or  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility succeeds  merely  in  avoiding  mistakes,  is  apt  to 
come  to  the  top.  s 
There  are  signs  of  a  change  of  heart  among  bank 
directors  and  it  will  have  been  noted  that  the  large 
banks  have  taken  the  lead  in  granting  financial  assist- 
ance and  support  to  the  new  scheme  of  the  University 
of  London  for  instituting  degrees  in  Commerce  and  for 
aftording  opportunities  for  commercial  training  to  men 
already  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Excellent  as 
this  scheme  is,  however,  it  is  not  enough.  To  attract 
men  of  the  right  type  opportunity  of  early  advancement 
must  be  provided,  and  to  discover  business  ability  some- 
thing more  than  examinations  is  required.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  recognise  such  ability,  but  it  is  worth 
taking  a  lot  of  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so. 

THE  EXCHANGES. 

TO  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  engaged  in  ex- 
porting or  importing  g<xjds,  or  both,  to  the 
dealer  in  foreign  bills  and  the  accepting  houses,  to  the 
dealer  in  foreign  currencies  (agiotage),  and  to  the 
dealer  in  foreign  stocks  and  shares  between  the 
bourses  (arbitrage),  to  all  these  persons  the  mechanism 
of  the  exchanges  is  as  familiar  and  simple  as  A. B.C. 
But  for  persons  outside  these  mysterious  operations, 
even  for  men  trained  to  be  clear-headed  like  lawyers, 
the  ma'tter  is  one  of  great  complexity.  It  requires  an 
effort  of  concentration  to  grasp  the  matter,  and  that 
prehension  is  fleeting;  it  comes,  and  the  next  minute  it 
has  gone. 

The  exchange  means  the  state  of  indebtedness  be- 


tween one  country  and  another.  It  is  not  seen,  though 
it  is  felt,  by  the  individual  trader,  because  it  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  plus  and  minus  transactions,  with  a  resultant 
plus  or  minus  balance.  The  exchanges  must  therefore 
always  be  in  favour  of  a  creditor  country,  and  adverse 
to  a  debtor  country.  Before  the  war  England  was 
a  creditor  country,  and  the  exchanges  were  nearly  all 
favourable  to  us  all  the  time.  To-day  England  is  a 
debtor  country  ;  but  she  is  not  a  debtor  to  all  the  world, 
obviously,  because  some  of  her  allies  (France  and 
Italy),  and  all  her  Colonies,  except  India,  owe  her 
money.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  being  bank- 
rupt have  no  exchanges,  or  exchanges  at  a  ruinous 
figure.  The  French  exchange  is  in  our  favour ;  the 
American  and  Indian  exchanges  are  against  us.  When 
the  exchange  is  in  favour  of  England  the  pound  sterl- 
ing will  buy  more  of  the  foreign  currency  than  before. 
Thus  to-day  £1  will  buy  35  francs  instead  of  25  francs. 
It  is  therefore  a  favourable  time  for  the  merchant  to 
buy  French  goods  for  importation,  or,  to  exchange 
British  for  French  goods  on  terms  clearly  favourable 
lo  the  Briton. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  American  Exchange, 
for  we  owe  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of  money. 
To  buy  10,000  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  America  we 
have  to  pay  more  pounds  sterling  than  before  the  war; 
and  the  American  merchant  gets  a  larger  credit  in 
London  for  ten  thousand  dollars  than  he  did  before  the 
war.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  a  favourable  time  for 
the  American  merchant  to  buy  British  goods  ;  and  in 
normal  times  he  would  have  done  so.  But  the  times 
are  not  normal  :  the  difficulties  of  getting  any  labour 
in  some  cases,  the  artificially  inflated  prices,  and  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  tariffs,  disturbs  all  calcula- 
tions, and  retards  the  improvement  of  the  American 
Exchange.  For  the  only  way  of  turning  the  Exchange 
towards  equilibrium  is  by  the  debtor  country  selling 
goods  to  the  creditor  country.  A  very  striking 
instance  of  this  turning  of  the  exchange  between 
America  and  England  took  place  in  the  last  year  of 
the  last  century.  Between  1850  and  1890  English 
money  had  been  sent  in  large  amounts  to  the  United 
States  to  build  the  American  railways,  the  Americans 
sending  us  stocks  and  shares  and  debentures,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  stock  frequently  paid  no 
dividends.  About  1890  the  tide  of  American  prosperity 
began  to  rise  and  in  1899  came  the  great  railway  boom, 
which  meant  that  the  Americans  were  buying  back 
from  Englishmen  all  the  railway  stock  held  in  this 
country.  Huge  quantities  of  railway  scrip  and  certifi- 
cates were  shipped  across  to  New  York,  and  mone\, 
not  in  gold,  but  bills  and  credits,  was  shipped  to 
London.  That  sent  the  exchange  nearly  to  equili- 
brium, or  to  par.  At  this  moment  there  is  in  the  United 
States  a  very  great  quantity  of  British  paper,  bills  and 
bonds,  mostly  on  the  account  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  that  paper  back, 
to  get  those  debits  cancelled  or  turned  into  credits, 
which  we  can  only  do  by  sending  goods  to  America. 

India  has  done  exceedingly  well  out  of  the  war,  as  a 
great  grain  and  sugar  producer  :  the  rupee  has  risen 
greatly,  and  India  has  been  absorbing  and  hoarding  a 
great  deal  of  British  gold,  which  is  detrimental.  The 
silver  currency  has  not  been  equal  to  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  paper  notes  have  been  resorted  to.  In- 
stead of  getting  16  rupees  for  a  pound  you  only  get  1  1, 
and  for  those  who  have  to  buy  rupees  with  pounds  this 
is  a  serious  matter.  There  is  a  talk  of  opening  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  and  the  situation 
is-  certainly  easier  because  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
selling  a  great  many  more  Council  Bills  than  during 
the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  Continental  exchanges,  the 
Russian,  the  German,  and  the  Austrian,  their  course 
depends  on  the  amount  of  credit  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal to  enable  them  to  resume  trading  with  England, 
France,  and  America.  If  the  insane  policy  recom- 
mended by  certain  lawyers  and  journalists  in  this 
country  be  adhered  to,  the  Continental  exchanges 
must  remain  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  is  intended  lo 
change  the  entire  Austrian  currency  :  and  as  each  ot 
the  new  republics  will  have  a  separate  currency  there 
must  for  some  time  be  confusion  in  the  exchanges. 
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COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  LONDON,  LTD. 

THE  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  an  amalgamation  of  the  British  Com- 
mercial Bank,  formerly  known  as  Reuter's  Bank,  and 
of  the  old  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  which  was 
established  originally  as  the  Anglo  Japanese  Bank. 
The  authorised  capital  is  £1,000,000  in  625,000 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  participating  preference  shares 
of  £1  each,  500,000  deferred  shares  of  is.  each  and 
£350,000  A  shares.  The  issued  capital  is  £500,000, 
in  475,000  preference  shares  and  500,000  deferred 
shares,  fully  paid  up. 

The  report  of  the  bank  for  1918  showed  remarkable 
progress.  Deposits  had  risen  from  £136,282  to 
£706,691,  being  an  increase  of  £576,409  during  the 
year.  Against  this  liability  to  depositors  the  bank  held 
280,635  in  cash,  showing  the  unusually  high  ratio  of 
39  per  cent,  of  absolutely  liquid  assets.  Loans  and 
advances  to  customers  totalled  £604,131.  This  in- 
cludes ,£163,909  of  pre-war  foreign  debts,  which  are 
regarded  as  good  assets,  although  their  realisation  may 
be  gradual,  and  against  which  in  the  meantime  the 
board  have  established  a  reserve  of  £59,169  out  of 
profits.  Investments  amounted  to  £472,371,  consisting 
of  £116,363  British  Government  securities  and 
£356,008  (taken  at  a  conservative  value)  in  industrial- 
undertakings.  The  bank  has  devoted  its  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  reorganising,  financing  and  introducing 
to  the  public  the  capital  of  well  managed  and  progres- 
sive industrial  concerns.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tinned  H.  and  C.  Grayson,  Ltd.,  shipbuilders,  of  Liver- 
pool; Irvine's  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  West  Hartlepool;  Jos.  T.  Eltringham  &  Co.,  ship- 
builders and  repairers,  of  Willington  Quay-on-Tyne ; 
(1.  H.  Hirst  &  Co.,  woollen  manufacturers,  of  Bradford  ; 
Clarke,  Chapman  &  Co.,  marine  engineers,  of  Gates- 
head; and  Burton,  Son  &  Sanders,  Ltd.,  wholesale  pro- 
vision merchants, of  Ipswich.  It  is  now  very  active  in 
every  department  of  banking,  especially  in  financing 
shipments  of  goods  for  merchants. 

The  profits  of  the  bank  during  1918  amounted  to 
£202,250,  or  fully  40  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital. 
The  preference  shares  have  received  dividends  paid 
quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Under 
the  articles  of  association  the  deferred  shareholders  are 
there  entitled  to  the  distribution  of  a  sum  equal  to1  that 
paid  on  the  preference  shares.  The  remaining  divisible 
profits  are  distributable  one  quarter  to  the  preference 
shares  and  the  balance  to  the  deferred  shares.  For  1918 
the  deferred  shares  received  ,£32,250  being  equivalent 
to  that  paid  on  the  preference  shares,  and  although 
larger  dividends  could  have  been  paid,  the  board 
i\i<  'h\ci\  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £99,140. 
Obviously  the  policy  of  conserving  liquid  resources  is  a 
sound  one  in  view  of  the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead 
1 01  expanding  the  operations  of  the  bank. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK. 

TO  suggest  that  a  bank  which  has  more  than  a 
thousand  branches  is  a  "one-man  institution" 
would  be  to  Hatter  the  genius  of  even  such  an  outstanding 
personality  as  Sir  Kdward  Holden,  but  unquestionably 
the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  owes  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  largest  of  British  banks  to  the  energy 
and  broad  vision  of  the  man  who  presides  over  its 
destinies  as  chairman  and  managing  director.  Sir 
Edward  Holden  has  been  the  protagonist  of  the  policy 
ol  hank  amalgamations.  From  a  purely  local  pro- 
vincial institution  he  developed  the  City  and  Midland 
into  the  most  powerful  concentration  of  banking 
resources  in  this  country  and  one  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial organisations  in  the  world.  It  was  formed  in  1830 
as  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Bank,  and  for  nearly 

half  a  century  its  operations  were  confined  to  the  Mid- 
lands. In  iH()i  it  invaded  London  by  absorbing  the 
Central    Bank  of   London,  changing  its  name   to  the 

London   and  Midland    Banl<.      Five  years  later  it 

adopted  the  now  familiar  title  of  the  London  (  its  and 
Midland  Bank  on  taking  over  the  City  Bank.  Many 
other  important  fusions  were  effected  so  rapidly  that 


they  became  almost  an  annual  event,  culminating  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  London  joint  Stock  Bank 
last  year.  At  December  31,  1918,  the  subscribed 
capital  was  £7,  172,697,  the  reserve  fund  amounting 
to  the  same  total,  and  the  deposits  held  by  the  bank 
aggregated  £334,898,435,  which  is  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  British  institution.  The  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  the  bank's  influence  in  recent  years  is  indi- 
cated in  the  comparisons  given  below,  this  expansion 
being  due  largely  to  amalgamations  and  also  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  business  of  an  institution  occu- 
pying such  a  commanding  position  : — 


1914 
£ 

Net  Profit  ...  1,079,086 
Dividends  (18  p.c.)  785,794 
To  Reserve,  sc.  20,000 
Carried  forward  401,285 


Capital  paid  up  4,780,793 
Deposits         ...  126,732,73b 

Cash   33.'9f,.459 

Cash  at  call  and 

short  notice...  9,865,226 
Investments     ...  13,078,221 

Hills   14,085,806 

Advances        ..  62,424,616 


'9>5 

£ 

1 ,130,978 

745.803 
092,860 
1-3.598 

4.780,793 
'47.750.702 
30,881 ,201 

8,651,258 
38,829,434 
19.96' .546 

05.92'.54' 


1916 

£ 

1 ,420,361 
606,920 
632,561 
243.539 


1917 
£ 


1918 
£ 


1,967,716  2,700,361 

672.950  9'9.885 

500,000  1 ,350,00*1 

723.785  675,097 


4,780,793  5,188,840  7,172,697 

174,620,725  220,551,768  334.898,435 

47,973,688  44,00,353  63,756,371 

8,844,378  31,003,560  65,807,169 

37,190,296  36,254,813  61,600,651 

23.336.8'7  35.052.99'  39.249-"|6 

63,808,857  81,155,897  113,431,815 


Carrying  the  comparison  back  to  19 10,  the  deposits  of 
the  bank  then  amounted  to  £73,415,000;  in  1911  they 
increased  to  £77,708,000,  in  1912  to  £83,664,000,  and 
in  1913  to  £93,834,000,  subsequent  expansion  being 
as  shown  above.  In  eight  years  the  deposits  have 
increased  by  350  per  cent.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the  dividend  has  remained 
steady  at  18  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  equal  to  9 
per  cent,  on  the  combined  capital  and  reserves,  and 
larger  distributions  could  have  been  paid,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  figures  of  profit  carried  forward  each 
year  in  the  table  above ;  but  the  directors  have  refrained 
from  increasing  the  dividend,  being  intent  upon  pre- 
serving and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  institution. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  balance  sheet  (December, 
1918)  the  capital  has  been  increased  by  the  offer  to 
shareholders  of  about  400,000  shares  of  £2  10s.  each 
at  £5  Per  share.  This  brings  the  paid-up  capital  up  to 
approximately  £8,200,000,  and,  as  the  premium  of 
£2  1  os.  per  share  is  placed  to  reserve,  the  reserve 
fund  is  also  increased  to  about  £8,200,000. 

While  the  progressiveness  of  Sir  Edward  Holden 
and  of  the  staff  which  he  has  gathered  around  him  has 
established  and  consolidated  the  bank's  foremost 
position,  the  personality  of  the  chairman  has  made  an 
indelible  impression  not  only  upon  the  London  Joint' 
City  and  Midland,  but  upon  English  banking  in  gen- 
eral. So  long  as  he  controls  or  guides  the  policy  of 
this  bank  British  traders  need  have  no  fear  that  com- 
petition between  the  great  London  institutions  will 
wane.  With  the  growth  of  the  bank  Sir  Edward's 
policy  has  lost  none  of  its  aggressive  qualities  and  his 
horizon  has  constantly  broadened.  His  speeches  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  bank  are  read  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  surveys 
of  the  financial  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as 
informative  and  illuminating  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  problems  in  finance  and  economics. 
In  his  recent  speeches  he  has  strongly  advocated  the 
revision  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  so  as  to  enable  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  on  the  security  ol  gold 
and  bills  of  exchange.  He  has  also  recommended  that 
the  whole  of  the  liabilities  anil  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  combined  in  one  balance  sheet 
instead  of  being  divided  into  two  the  issue  department 
and  the  banking  department.  Although  Sir  Edward 
has  presented  a  very  good  case  for  the  suggested  re- 
forms, so  far  he  has  not  received  universal  support. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland,  the  amalgamation  policy  by  which  the  hank 
has  achieved  its  present  imposing  dimensions  has  not 
been  pursued  merely  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  huge 
aggregate  of  resources.  To  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  absorptions  of  other  hanks  have  been  conducted  as 

a  geographical  policy  with  the  view  of  extending  the 
bank's  influence  and  distributing  its  services  ovet  a 

wide  area  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  ri\ 
the  same  time  tin-  concent  1  at  ion  ol  financial  icsources 
has  been  recognised  as  a  sound  policy  having  regard 
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LONDON  JOINT  CITY 

AND 

MIDLAND  BANK  Ltd. 

Head  Office : 

5  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

31st  December,  1918 


Subscribed  Capital 
Uncalled  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund 


£34,428,948 
27,256,250 
7,172,697 
7,172,697 


Deposits  ...... 

Cash  in  Hand  and  Balance  at  Bank 
of  England 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 

Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange 

Advances  .... 

Advances  on  War  Loans  . 

Paid-up  Capital  is  now 
Reserve  Fund 


£334,898,435 

63,756,371 
65,809,169 
100,849,947 
99,213,614 
14,218,201 

£8,289,072 
£8,289,072 


Overseas  Branch :  65  &  66  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.2 

Specially  organised  for  developing  British  Trade  abroad. 
Foreign  Banking  business  of  every  description  undertaken. 
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to  the  growing  intensity  of  international  trade  compe- 
tition, to  the  rapid  development  of  the  policy  of  con- 
solidation in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  and 
notably  to  the  concentration  of  financial  resources 
abroad,  particularly  in  Germany,  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  gigantic  institutions.  It  is  an  obvious  truism  that 
the  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain  can  be  more 
effectively  employed  for  the  national  welfare  if  they  are 
securely  concentrated  than  if  they  are  scattered  among 
a  number  of  competitive  institutions  whose  horizon  is 
limited  by  local  requirements.  The  great  joint  stock 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  the  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland  is  a  foremost  representative, 
should  constitute  a  financial  bulwark  for  the  country 
under  the  attacks  of  foreign  trade  competition  and 
should  be  able  to  provide  ample  facilities  for  the  assist- 
ance of  trade  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  now 
that  Peace  has  been  declared. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  AND 
UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD. 

AT  the  time  of  its  announcement  in  the  early  part 
of  1 918  the  amalgamation  of  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England  and  the  Union  of  London  and 
Smith's  Bank  was  a  sensational  financial  event.  The 
consolidation  of  two  large  institutions  which  formerly, 
though  not  actually  competitive,  had  been  totally  un- 
allied,  created  considerable  surprise.  It  was  found  on 
examination,  however,  that  the  two  institutions  were 
peculiarly  complemental ;  their  branches  overlapped 
only  to  an  insignificant  degree,  and  by  the  fusion  im- 
portant areas  were  linked  up  in  which  one  or  other  of 
the  two  banks  had  been  inadequately  represented.  The 
authorised  capital  of  the  National  Provincial  and  Union 
Bank  of  England  is  ^51,000,000  in  40,000  shares  of 
^"75  each  and  800,000  shares  of  ^60  each,  250,000 
new  shares  of  ^60  each  having  been  created  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  of  which  131,093  were  allotted  to  existing 
shareholders  at  £24  a  share,  £\2  being  applied  to 
capital  and  £12  to  reserve.  The  paid-up  capital  there- 
fore becomes  ^7,050,000  and  the  reserve  fund  amounts 
to  ^6,423, 1 16. 

When  the  two  banks  were  amalgamated  the  share- 
holders of  the  LInion  Bank  were  given  for  each  ten 
shares  jQ\$  10s.  paid  nine  National  Provincial  shares 
with  j£\2  paid.  The  result  was  that  ^2,476,884  of 
National  Provincial  paid-up  capital  purchased 
^3,554,785  of  Union  Bank  paid-up  capital.  The 
excess  of  ^1,077,900  was  placed  to  reserve.  Conse- 
quently the  effect  of  the  fusion  actually  was  to  reduce 
the  combined  paid-up  capital,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  the  principal  items  of  the  balance 
sheet  at  December  31st,  1918,  are  compared  with  the 
combined  figures  of  the  two  banks  at  December  31st, 
1917.  (Since  the  date  of  the  1918  accounts  the  capital 
has  been  increased  as  mentioned  above)  : — 


1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up  capital 

(5,554,785 

5,476,884 

Reserve  fund 

3,250,000 

4,850,000 

Acceptances 

3,785,814 

3,891,343 

Deposits 

177,613,618 

200,864,639 

Cash   

30,837,440 

33,576,002 

Money  at  call  or  short  notice 

22,413,185 

13,221,590 

Investments 

57,818,712 

1 1,685,251 

Hills  and  advances 

73,902,480 

1 17,359,508 

Before  the  amalgamation  the  National  Provincial 
Hank  paid  dividends  of  16  per  cent,  per  annum  lor  the 
years  1914  lo  1917,  and  this  rate  was  repeated  on  (be 
combined  capital  for  1918.  The  Union  Bank  had  paid 
10  per  cent,  lor  1915,  1616  and  1917,  preceded  by  11 
per  cent,  for  i<)i4  and  12  per  cent,  for  [913.  The 
accounts  for  1918  showed  a  profit,  after  providing 
^.331,000  as  a  bonus  for  staff  and  allowances  lo  mem- 
bers on  active  service,  of  ,82  1 ,383,  and  including 
£.y)2,2\()  brought  forward,  an  available  sum  of 
£2, 2  1  3,0 it).  The  directors  recommended,  alter  pay- 
men!  of  a  final  dividend  making   16  per  cent,  for  (he 

year,  -£250,000  being  placed  to  pension  fund,  /"mo, 000 

to  contingencies  and  /.'^oo.ooo  to  reserve,  making  it 
850, 000,  leaving  ,£•487,317  to  be  carried  forward. 


The  outstanding  personality  in  the  National  Pro- 
vincial and  Union  Bank  is  Lord  Inchcape,  chairman 
of  the  National  Provincial,  who  became  chairman  of 
the  combined  banks.  Lord  Inchcape  is  also  president 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  a  man  whose  wide  interests 
and  activities  are  of  national  importance.  Sir  Felix 
Schuster,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Union  of  London 
and  Smith's,  and  is  a  director  of  the  combined  insti- 
tution, is  a  banker  and  economist  of  high  reputation 
whose  speeches  at  the  meetings  of  the  Union  Bank 
commanded  wide  attention  for  their  analytical  survey 
of  prevailing  financial  and  economic  conditions. 

The  old  National  Provincial  'Bank  was  formed  in 
1833  and  for  thirty  years  devoted  its  operations  to  the 
provinces.  Its  London  head  office  was  established  in 
1865.  At  one  time  it  was  the  largest  banking  organi- 
sation in  the  country.  Its  expansion  was  achieved 
mainly  by  the  systematic  opening  of  branches  where 
they  were  needed,  and  as  other  banks  enlarged  their 
spheres  of  operations  more  rapidly  by  amalgamations 
it  lost  its  pride  of  place,  though  it  maintained  its  high 
reputation.  The  LInion  of  London,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  almost  essentially  a  London  institution  until,  in 
1902,  it  absorbed  a  number  of  private  firms  bearing 
the  honourable  banking  name  of  Smith. 

The  National  Provincial  and  the  LInion  of  London 
formed  an  almost  ideal  amalgamation  and  took  its 
place  among  the  five  great  banking  institutions  of  the 
country.  In  the  report  issued  last  January  it  was 
announced  that  the  Bradford  District  Bank  had  been 
amalgamated  with  the  National  Provincial  and  Union 
Bank  as  from  December  31,  1917,  by  which  fusion  the 
customers  of  the  Bradford  District  Bank  obtain 
increased  facilities  especially  in  the  wool  industry.  The 
National  Provincial  and  LJnion  has  also  established  a 
branch  in  West  Smithfield  by  acquiring  the  business 
of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Biggerstaff  &  Co.,  formed  in 
1790.  The  number  of  London  branches  of  the  ba*Vik 
is  now  61,  and  of  country  branches  and  agencies  647, 
while  premises  have  been  acquired  in  many  places  with 
a  view  to  opening  new  branches  as  circumstances 
permit. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK. 

THE  London  house  of  Williams  Deacon  and  Co. 
was  founded  in  1771  as  Raymond  Williams, 
Vere,  Lowe  and  Fletcher  ;  but  the  Williams  Deacon's 
Bank  of  to-day  is  regarded  mainly  as  a  Manchester  in- 
stitution. It  comprises  six  banking  houses,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  formed  in 
1836,  the  other  constituents*  being  Heywood  Brothers 
and  Co.  of  Manchester,  founded  in  1788;  the  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  Joint  Stock  Banking  Co.  (founded  in 
1792  as  Walkers  and  Stanley);  Hardcastle,  Cross  and 
Co.,  of  Bolton,  established  in  1818,  and  Clements, 
Royds  and  Co.,  formed  in  1819.  The  "  Salford  Bank," 
as  Williams  Deacon's  is  still  known  in  Manchester,  is 
therefore  widely  represented  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire.  Amalgamation  with  the  London  house 
which  gave  the  provincial  institution  its  entry  into 
the  London  Clearing  House  was  effected  in  1890,  and 
the  present  title  was  adopted  in  1901,  when  the  regis- 
tered office  was  transferred  to  London. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  balance  sheet  the  subscribed 
capital  w  as  ,£"7,812,500  in  156,250  shares  of  ^50  each, 
the  amount  paid  up  being  ,250,000  or  £8  a  share. 
This  capital  has  now  been  sub-divided  into  1,562,500 
A  shares  of  X5  each,  with  £'\  paid  and  312,500  new- 
B  shares  of  £1  each  fully  paid  have  been  issued  at  £,2  a 
share.  The  paid  up  capital  thus  becomes  ^1 ,562,500 
and  the  reserves  are  increased  from  ^,850, 000  at 
December,  1918  to  162,500.  Results  for  the  last 
three  years  are  as  follows  : 


Divide 

id,  n 

Carried 

£ 

Net  Profit. 

£ 

Rate. 

8rr. 

forward* 

Vmount . 

p.c. 

£ 

£ 

1918 

280,187 

175,000 

1 1. 

1(10, (UK) 

17,895 

1917 

297,916 

175,000 

1 1 

120,000 

20,811 

1918 

319,191 

186,168 

1  tu/M 

125,000 

29,846 

flic  principal  items  in  the  balance  sheets  al  the  end 
of  [Q17  and  1918  are  tabulated  : 
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STANDARD  BANK 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South   Africa  in  Cape   Province;  to  the 
Imperial  Government  in  South  Africa;  and  to  the  Administration  of  Rhodesia. 


Subscribed  Capital  - 

Paid-Up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund  - 
Uncalled  Capital 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


£6,250,000 

£1,562,500 
£2,200,000 
£4,687,500 
£8,450,000 


WILLIAM  REIERSON  ARBUTHNOT.  Esq. 
SIR    DAVID   MILLER   BARBOUR.  K.C.S.I., 

K.C.M.G. 

EDWARD  CLIFTON  BROWN,  Esq. 

ROBERT  E.  DICKINSON,  Esq.   


JAMES  FAIRBAIRN  FINLAY,  Esq  ,  C.S.I. 
HORACE  PEEL,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  SMART,  Esq. 

Right.  Hon.  LORD  SYDENHAM,  G. C.S.I. ,  G.C.M.G.. 

G.C.I. E.,  G.B.E. 


Ccneral  Manager  in  South  Africa — HECTOR  MACKENZIE. 
Deputy  General  Manager—].  P.  GIBSON.        Assistant  General  Managers — NOEL  JENNINGS,  JOHN  JEFFREY. 
London  Manager — FRANCIS  SHIPTON.  Secretary — HERBERT  G.  HOEY. 


BANKERS.— THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND;  LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER  &  PARR'S  BANK,  Limited. 


Head  Office:  10  Clements  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

West  End  Branch:  17  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2  (adjoining  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute). 
New  York  Agency:  68  Wall  St.    Rotterdam  Branch:  15  Coolsingel.    Amsterdam  Branch:  69  Rokin. 


BRANCHES    AND  AGENCIES: 


CAPE  PROVINCE. 


ABERDEEN 
ADELAIDE 
ALBERTINIA 

(Agency  t"  H  ven 
ALEXANDRIA 
ALICE 

ALIWAL  north 
BARKLY  EAST 
BARELY  WEST 
BARRYDALE 
BAYVILLE 


QRAAFF-REINET 

GRAHAMSTOWN 

HANOVER 

HEIDELBERG 

HERMANU8 

(Agency  to  Caledon) 
HOETJE8  BAY 


PEDDIE 
PETRU8VILLE 
PHILIP8TOWN 
FORT  ALFRED 
(Agency  toGrabamsfown) 
PORT  ELIZABETH 
PORTER  VI LLE 


lAgency  to  Uitenhagei  HUMANSDORP 
BE  ACONSFIELD  IDUTYWA 
BKAUFORT  WEST  INDWE 
BEDFORD  JAMESTOWN 
BERLIN  JAN9ENVILLE 
BOT  RIVER  JOUBERTINA 

(Agency  to  Caledon) 
BREDASDORP 
BRIT8TOWN 
BURGHERSDORP 
BUTTER  WORTH 
CALA 
CALEDON 
CALITZDORP 

CALVINIA  KNYSNA 
CAPETOWN  KOKSTAD 
Do.    LONG  STREET  KOMf^HA 
Do.    PLEIN  STRB-.T  LADISMITH 


lAgency  to  Vredenburg)  PORTER VI LLE  ROAD 
HOFMEYR  (Agency  to  Tulbagh) 

HOPEFIELD  PORT  8T.  JOHN 

HOPETOWN  PRIESKA 


PRINCE  ALBERT 
QUEEN'S  TOWN 
RHODES 
RICHMOND 
RIVF.RSDALE 
ROBERTSON 


CARNARVON 
CATHCART 
CEDARVILLE 
CERES 
CITRU8DAL 

lAgency  to  Clan  wilh  imi 
CLAN  WILLIAM 
CLAREMONT 
roLESBERO 
COOKHOUSE 
(Agency  to Bonenet  East) 
CRaDOCK 

DARLING 

DE  AAR 

DE  DOORN8 
(Agency  to  Worcester) 

DE  RUST 

DORDRECHT 

KA8T  LONDON 

ELLIOT 

FORT  BKAUFORT 
FRA8ERBURG 
FRENCH  HOEK 
GEORGE 

DANNHAU8ER 
(Agency  to  NewoaMle) 


'  Agency  to  HumanBdorp)  SEA  POINT  (Agency  to 
K AK AM AS  Long  St  ,  C;pe  Town) 

(Agency  to  Kenhardtl  SEYMOUR 
K  EI  ROAD    (Agency  to  SIMON'S  TOWN 

King  William's  Town)  SOMERSET  EAST. 
KKNHARDT  SOMERSET  WE8T 

KIMBKRLEY  SOMERSET  STRAND 

KING  WILLIAM  S  TN  (Agency  to  Somerset  W.) 

8TELLENB0SCH 
8TERKSTROOM 
8TKYNSBURG 
8TEYTLERVILLE 
SUTHERLAND 
SWF.LLFNDAM 
TARKASTAD 
TULBAGH 
UITENHAGE 
UMTATA 
UNIONDALE 
UPINGTON 
VAN  RHYNSTORP 
VAN  WYK8  DORP 
(Agency  to  Ladismith) 


I  AD Y  GREY 
I.AINGSBURG 
I  OXTON 
MACLEANTOWN 
lAgency  to  King 

William's  Town 
M  AC  LEA  R 
M  AFEKING 
M ALMEKBURY 
MATATIELE 
McOREGOR 


lAgency  to  Robertson)  VENTER  ST  AD 


MIDDELBURG 
MOLTENO 
MOORREESBURG 
MOSSEL  BAY 
MOUNT  FRERE 
M  UIZENBERG 
MURRAY8BURG 
NAAUWPOORT 
OUDT8HOORN 
PAARL 
PEARSTON  " 

NATAL. 

DUNDEE 
DURBAN 


NATAL-<rnn(im«d. 

E8PFRANZA 

(Agency  to  Umzinto) 
E8TCOURT 
GREYTOWN 
HATTING  PPRUIT 
(Agency  to  Dundee) 


KRANTZKOP 

(Agency  to  Greytown) 
LADYBMITH 
MOOI  RIVER 
NEWCASTLE 

ORANGE  FREE 

BETHLEHEM  HEILBRON 
BLOEMFONTEIN  JAGER8FONTEIN 
BOTH  A  VILLE  KESTELL 
EDEN  VILLE  KROON8TAD 
(Agency  to  Kroonstad)  LADYBRAND 
FICKSBURG 
FRANKFORT 
HARRI8MITH 


OCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


VICTORIA  WEST 

VREDENBURG 

VRYBURG 

WELLINGTON 

WELLINGTON 

STATION  (Agenoy 
to  Wellington) 
WILLI8TON 
WILLOWMORE 
WOODSTOCK 
WORCESTER 


DURBAN,  THE  POINT 
(Agency) 


HLOBANE  NEW  HANOVER 

(Agenoy  to  Vrybekl)  (Agency  to  P'maritzburg) 
PIETERMAR1T7BURG 
PORT  8HEP8TONB 
BEZELA 

(Agency  to  Umsinto) 
UMZINTO 
VRYHEID 

STATE. 

BMITHFIELD 
TIGER  RIVER 


(Agency  to  Betblehern) 
VREDE 
WEPEKER 
WINBURO 
ZASTRON 


LINDLEY 
REITZ 
6ENEKAL 

TRANSVAAL.. 

GREYLING8TAD 
HEIDELBERG 
HENDRINA 

(Agency  to  Emielu)  " 
JOHANNESBURG 
Do.     ELOFF  ST. 
Do.  NEWTOWN 
KLERK SDORP 
KRUGER8DORP 
LESLIE 

LICHTENBURG 
LYDENBURG 
MIDDELBURG 
MORGENZON 
NEL8PRUIT 

(Agency  to  Barbcrton) 
PAARDEKOP 
(Agency  to  Volksrust) 
B  A8UTOL  AND — MASERU. 
RHODESIA. 

LIVINGSTONE  SALISBfRY 
LUSAKA  SELUKWE 
MARANDELLA8  SINOIA 

(Agenoy  to  Salisbury)  UMTALI 
PENH  ALONG  A  UMVUMA 
(Agency  to  Umtall)  VICTORIA 
QUE  QUE 

BLANTYRE.  LIMBE  (Agency  to  Blantyre).  ZOMBA 
PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

LOURENCO  MARQUES  (Delagoa  Bay) 
EAST    AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

ELDORET         KISUMU         MOMBASA         NAIROBI  NAKURU. 
UGANDA.-JINJA.  KAMPALA. 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE—zanzibar. 
SOUTH    WEST   AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

LUDERITZBUCHT         SWAKOPMUND  WINDHUK 


AMERSFOORT 
BALFOUR 
BARBERTCN 
BKWON I 
BETHAL 
BLOEMHOF 
BOKSBURG 
BRAKPAN 
BREYTEN 

(Agency  to  Ermelo) 
DAARESSALAAM 

(Agency  to  Eiruelo) 
DELMAS 

(Agency  to  Boksburg) 
DEVON  (Agency  to  Leslie 
ERMELO 
FORDSBURG 
GERMISTON 


RINDURA 
BULAWAYO 
ELDORADO 

(Agency  to  Sinoia) 
GATOOMA 
GWELO 
HARTLEY 

NYASALAND 


PIETERBBURG 
PIET  RETIEF 
PLATRAND 

-  (Agency  to  Starrdvrton) 
POTOHEF8TROOM 
PRETORIA 
RANDFONTEIN 
ROODEPOORT 
RU8TENBURG 
6HEEPMOOR 

(Agenoy  to  Ermelo) 
SPRINGS 
BTANDERTON 
VAL  (Agcy.  lo  Btanderton) 
VENTER8DORP 
VEREENIGING 
VOLKSRUST 
ZEERU8T 


BEIRA 


GERMAN    EAST    AFRICA :— DAR.ER8ALAAM, 
BELGIAN  CONGO: — ELI8ABETHVILLE 


MUANZA,   TABORA,  TANGA 


BANKING  BUSINESS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
transacted  at  all  Branches  and  Agencies. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened  on  the  usual  terms  and 
DEPOSITS  RECEIVED  for  fixed  periods  at  rates 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

SAVINGS  BANK  ACCOUNTS  opened  on  terms,  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  obtained  at  Branches 

BILLS  NEGOTIATED  and  COLLECTED. 

DRAFTS  issued,  MAIL  and  TELEGRAPH  REMITT- 
ANCES made. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT 
established. 


TRAVELLERS'  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

PURCHASE  and  SALE  of  Stocks  and  Shares  effected. 

DIVIDENDS,      ANNUITIES,      ETC.,      received  and 
COUPONS  COLLECTED. 

STRONG  ROOMS    provided   for    the    safe    custody  of 
Securities  and  Valuables  of  Customers. 

ASSAY    DEPARTMENT.— Gold,  etc,    and  all  Mineral 
Ores  assayed  and  realised 

EXECUTOR  and  TRUSTEE  business  undertaken. 


The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  its  Customers. 
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1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 

750,000 

850,000 

28,443,616 

31,778,651 

6,193,199 

5,641,141 

2,541,770 

5,909,730 

6,130,644 

6,586,806 

15,280,962 

15,493,317 

Capital   

Reserves   

Deposits   

Cash   

Short  money 

Investments 

Bills  and  advances 


In  191 7  agencies  of  the  Anglo  South  American  Bank 
and  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  were  established 
at  the  chief  Manchester  office  of  Williams  Deacon's. 


UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LTD. 

THE  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in 
1830  under  a  contract  of  co-partnership  which, 
although  modified  from  time  to  time,  contained  many 
inconvenient  regulations  and  several  provisions  which 
had  become  obsolete.  To  remedy  this  handicap  to 
enterprise  a  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act  were 
adopted  in  191 7,  and  the  bank  secured  extended 
powers,  including  the  right  to  conduct  business  abroad. 
The  original  title  was  Glasgow  Union  Banking  Com- 
pany, and  the  broader  designation  was  adopted  in  184^ 
after  the  bank  had  secured  considerable  expansion  by 
means  of  important  amalgamations.  In  1836  the 
Thistle  Bank  was  absorbed;  in  1838  the  Paisley  Union 
Bank  was  taken  over,  and  amalgamation  was  arranged 
with  the  famous  private  banking  house  of  Sir  William 
Forbes,  James  Hunter  and  Co.,  which  was  originally 
established  by  John  Coutts,  father  of  the  brothers  who 
founded  the  firm  of  Coutts  and  Co.  At  the  time  when 
the  Union  Bank  adopted  its  present  title  the  capital 
was  re-organised  and  the  Ayr  Bank  (Hunters  and  Co.) 
was  absorbed,  this  fusion  being  shortly  followed  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Glasgow  and  Ship  Bank.  Later, 
the  Banking  Company  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Perth 
Banking  Company  were  absorbed.  The  Union  now 
has  about  160  branches.  Its  profits  have  shown  con- 
sistent expansion,  and  even  the  war  did  not  interrupt 
its  prosperity,  which  is  high  testimony  to  its  efficient 
management. 

The  net  profit  for  1913  was  £206,731,  rising  to 
£209,886  for  1914  and  £225,872  for  1915,  the  subse- 
quent results  being  tabulated  : — 


Year  ended 
April  i. 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Net  profit. 
£ 

229,507 
249,830 
279,167 
284,349 


Amount. 

£ 

150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


Dividend. 
Rate, 
p.c. 

15 
15 
15 
15 


£ 
78,935 
140,000 
130,000 
140,000 


Carried 
forward. 

£ 

101,456 
61,286 
60,452 
54,801 


The  paid-up  capital  is  £1,000,000  and  the  reserve 
fund  is  also  £1,000,000.  The  balance  sheet  total  at 
April  t,  1919,  was  £32,552,302,  as  compared  with 
£28,803,278  a  year  previously.  The  note  issue  was 
£2,987,221,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to 
£26,265,016.  The  principal  items  in  the  two  last 
balance;  sheets  are  here  compared  : — 


Capital   

Reserve   

Note  issue      ...  . 
Acceptances 
Drafts  on  London 

Deposits   

Cash   

Short  Money  ... 

Investments 

Advances 


April   1,  K)c8. 

£ 

1,000,000 

900,000 
2,535,731 
373,726 
124,485 
23,648,883  . 
3,163,006 
3,272,810 
6,708,027 
1  1,813,168 


April  I,  iqii). 

£ 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,987,221 
418,547 
666,717 
26,265,016 
3,362,649 
3,816,821 
7,875,340 
16,525,790 


STANDARD   BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

AS  the  largest  of  South  African  banks,  the  Standard 
South  .Africa  is  characterised  by  ils  strong  pro- 
gressive policy  and  its  steady  expansion.  The  prompt 
manner  in  which  new  branches  or  agencies  are  opened 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  or  beyond,  where  the  financial 
facilities  offered  by  the  bank  may  be  required  is  testi- 
mony to  the  energetic  spirit  which  inspires  the  manage- 
ment,    At  the  last   annual   meeting  of  the  bank,  On 


April  30th,  it  was  announced  that  new  branches  or 
agencies  had  recently  been  opened  at  such  distant  points 
as  French  Hoek  in  the  Cape  Province,  Nelspruit  in  the 
Transvaal,  Lusaka  in  Rhodesia,  Limbe  and  Zomba  in 
Nyasaland  and  Elizabethville  in  Belgian  Congo.  An 
agency  had  been  established  at  Rotterdam  and  arrange- 
ments were  being  completed  for  opening  an  office  at 
Amsterdam. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  dividend  payments, 
the  bank  enjoys  a  very  satisfactory  record.  From  1912 
half-yearly  distributions  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  per 
annum  have  been  made  with  a  bonus  of  is.  4d.  per 
share  for  191 7,  making  a  total  of  15I  per  cent,  for  that 
year,  which  bonus  was  increased  to  2s.  6d.  per  share  for 
1918,  making  a  total  of  i6|  per  cent,  for  last  year.  The 
increase  in  profits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  last  three  years  are  indicated 
here  :  — 


Net  profit 
Brought  in 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

364,823 

406,712 

540,358 

87,032 

100,062 

204,333 

451,855 

506,774 

744,691 

200,000 

25,000 

25,000 

50,000 

80,000 

10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

40,000 

216,793 

237,441 

255,507 

100,062 

204,333 

199,184 

lo  reserve   

Written  off  premises  ... 
Investment  depreciation 

Pension  fund   

Dividend   

Carried  forward  

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  profit  increased  by 
£134,000  in  1918,  and  as  £104,000  more  was  brought 
on  from  the  preceding  year's  accounts,  the  available 
balance  by  £238,000.  This  enabled  the  directors  to 
place  £200,000  to  reserve,  enlarging  it  to  £2,200,000, 
whereas  no  such  allocation  was  made  in  either  of  the 
two  previous  years,  to  make  other  allocations  totalling 
£90,000  as  compared  with  £65,000  for  1917,  to  pay 
an  increased  dividend  and  to  carry  forward  a  sum  only 
£5,000  less  than  the  amount  brought  in.  For  further 
evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  bank  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  balance-sheet  at  December 
31st,  1918,  summarised  below  in  comparison  with  that 
at  the  end  of  1917  :- 

Liabilities. 

Capital  paid  up  

Reserve  fund   

Notes  in  circulation 

Acceptances  

Deposits   

Bills  as  per  contra  ... 
Profit  balance   


Assets. 

Cash,  etc.  remittances  in  transit, 

and  gold   

Investments   

Bills  of  exchange   

Discounts  and  advances  

Premises,  etc  

Customers  bills  (per  contra)  ... 


1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

1,548,525 

1,548,525 

2,000,000 

2,200,000 

2,155,683 

3,012,174 

1,228,236 

1,573,356 

32,981,024 

39,629,892 

3,953,431 

5,289,824 

363,377 

386,294 

,£44,230,276 

£53,640,065 

£ 

£ 

8,740,634 

9,872,477 

3,767,354 

4,170,980 

7,865,096 

9,098,322 

19,309,499 

24,678,914 

594,262 

529,548 

3,953,431 

5,289,824 

.£44,230,276 

£53,640,065 

The  increase  in  the  total  of  assets  and  liabilities  is 
more  than  2 1  per  cent.  Note  circulation  had  enlarged  by 
nearly  £1,000,000,  deposits  by  nearly  £7,000,000,  the 
cash  position  was  stronger  by  more  than  £1,000,000, 
investments,  which  are  valued  al  or  under  market  price, 
had  risen  by  £400,000,  bills  of  exchange  showed  a  satis- 
factory increase  of  nearly  £12,500,000,  and  advances 
had  risen  by  nearly  £5,500,000  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
advances  made  against  produce  awaiting  shipment 
from  South  Africa.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  en- 
hancement of  profits  in  1918  was  attributable  to 
abnormal  conditions.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
directors  had  decided  to  place  £200,000  to  reserve;  lor 
although  they  have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of 
South  Africa,  it  was  impossible  to  forecast  the  imme- 
diate future,  ami  the  enlargement  of  the  reserve  fund 
would  strengthen  the  revenue-earning  resources  of 
the  bank. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  30th  last  lesolutions  were 
passed,    and   subsequently   confirmed]    increasing  the 
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IX 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF 
INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA 

38,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 


1   Capital,  £1,200,000  Reserve  Fund,  £2,100,000  i 


COURT   OF  DIRECTORS: 


SIR   MONTAGU   CORNISH  TURNER 

(  Chairman  ). 

SIR    DUNCAN  CARMICHAEL. 

THOMAS   CUTHBERTSON,  Esq. 

SIR    A.    DENT.  K.C.M.G. 


WM.    HENRY    NEVILLE  GOSCHEN, 

[Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON, 

[G.C.S.I. 

W.    FOOT   MITCHELL,  Esq. 

LEW  IS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 


Managers:   T.     H.    WHITEHEAD   and   W.    E.  PRESTON. 
Sib-Manager:   J.    S.  BRUCE. 


AGENCIES   AND  BRANCHES. 


Amritsar. 

Bangkok. 

Batavia. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Cebu. 

Colombo. 


Delhi. 

Haiphong". 

Hankow. 

Hongkong. 

Iloilo. 

Ipoh. 

Kobe. 


Karachi. 
Klang. 

Kuala  Lumpur. 

Madras. 

Manila. 

Medan. 

New  York. 


1  'e  king. 

Penang. 

Puket. 

Rangoon. 

Saigon. 

Seremban. 

Shanghai. 


Singapore. 
Sourabaya. 
Taiping  (F.M.S.) 
Tavoy  (Lower 

Burma.) 
Tientsin. 
Yokohama. 


The  Corporation  grant  drafts  payable  at  the  above  Agencies  and  Branches,  buy 
find  collect  bills  t>f  exchange,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  general  banking 
business  connected  with  the  East.  Deposits  of  money  are  received  on  terms  which 
may  be  ascertained  on  application,  and  on  current  accounts  interest  is  allowed  at 
2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  provided  they  do  not 
fall  below  j£,200. 
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nominal  capital  of  the  bank  to  £10,000,000  by  the 
creation  of  187,500  new  shares  of  £20  each.  Lord 
Sydenham,  presiding  at  the  confirmatory  meeting-,  said 
that  there  was  no  immediate  intention  of  issuing-  new 
shares,  but  the  board  wished  to  have  power  to  increase 
the  subscribed  capital  of  the  bank  whenever  the 
demands  of  South  African  business  made  such  a  step 
necessary.  He  pointed  out  that,  as  the  price  at  which 
the  new  shares  would  be  issued  would  depend  upon 
market  conditions  at  the  time,  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  any  forecast  regarding  the  terms  of  issue,  but 
w  hen  the  board  decided  to  increase  the  capital  the  new 
shares  would  be  offered  on  such  terms  as  would  secure 
a  substantial  benefit  to  the  shareholders. 


BANK  OF   BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

THE  title  of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  does 
not  express  the  broad  scope  of  its  interests.  In 
addition  to  the  head  office  in  London,  the  bank  has 
branches  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  being,  indeed, 
ihe  first  British  Colonial  bank  to  establish  itself  in  these 
centres.  It  has  its  own  office  in  New  York,  10 
branches  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  15  in  Nigeria, 
2  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  others  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
Gambia,  Togoland,  Liberia,  the  French  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Fernando  Po.  In  1915  the  bank  established  two 
branches  in  Morocco;  now  it  has  six  branches  in  that 
country  of  great  possibilities;  and  last  year  it  extended 
its  operations  into  Egypt  by  establishing  its  first 
branch  there.  The  bank  was  formed  in  1804  to  take 
over  the  business  carried  on  at  Lagos  by  the  African 
Banking  Corporation,  and  in  1912  it  absorbed  the  Bank 
of  Nigeria.  The  accounts  are  made  up  to  March  31, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  four  years  to  1918  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  following^  table  : — 


Carried 
Forward. 

£ 
10,141 
15,417 
18,177 
21,613 


parison  of  tin-  balance  sheets  for  three  years  : — 


Div 

jend.  Specia 

War  10 

Net  Profit. 

Amount . 

Per  c<>ni.  /Vllocatioi 

War.  3.. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1015 

17,542 

26,000 

6£  21,000 

l!)l(i 

50,270 

32,000 

8  22,000 

1917 

64,760 

32,000 

8  30,000 

1918 

71,514 

46,078 

8  22,000 

Still 

more  strik 

ng  is  the 

expansion  show 

Liabilities 

{Capital 
Reserve 
Deposits 
Acceptances 
Profit  balance 


Assets. 

( lash  in  hand,  at  t  all, 

Investments   

Hills  discounted 
Advances   

Acceptances  per  contra 

Premises,  etc  


Mar.  31 
1916. 

£ 

400,000 
150,000 
2,840,842 
104,781 
35,417 

/."3, 591,040 

£ 

1,020,712 
546,101 

1,153,259 
638,398 
164,781 
67,789 


Mar.  31 
1917. 

£ 

560,000 
220,000 
3,288,885 
227,244 
36,177 

,£."4,332,306 

£ 

1,142,775 
498,719 
1,264,186 
1,109,570 
227,244 
89,812 


Mar.  31, 
19*8. 

£ 

580,000 
237,500 
4,883,970 
712,975 
47,713 

/.'0,402,158 

£ 

1,127,144 
925,528 
2,231,830 
1,244,504 
712,975 
120,177 


^,'3,591,040    j/."4,332,300    £"6,462, 158 

The  bank  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Modern  Morocco,"  which  unfolds  many  opportuni- 
ties lor  expansion  of  British  trade.  It  will  well  repay 
careful  perusal  by  merchants  and  traders  who  desire 

lo  extend  their  business  in  lhat  direction. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF   NF.W  ZEALAND. 

FORMED  in  1H72,  live  National  Bank  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  its  head  office  in  London, 
and  its  chiel  office  in  Wellington,  now  owns  between 
sixty  and  seventy  branches  and  agencies  in  the 
Dominion.      The  authorised  capital  is  £3,000,000,  of 

which,  at  present,  £2,250,000  is  subscribed  in  300,000 

shares  ol  £7  10s.  each.  The  paid-up  capital  is 
£.750,000,  Ihe  amount  paid  on  each  share  being 
£2  10s.  An  important  arrangement  was  made  in 
February  last  for  the  issue  ol  ,111  additional  100,000 
shares  of  £7  (OS.  each,  to  be  £.2  10s.  paid.  These 
shares  are  offered  at  £5  each,  ol  which  £2   10s.  will 


rank  as  capital  and  £2  10s.  be  added  to  reserve.  The 
interesting  feature  of  this  issue  is  that  one  half  of  it 
(50,000  shares)  is  offered  to  Lloyds  Bank,  the  balance 
being  offered  to  the  -shareholders  of  the  National  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.  By  this  arrangement  Lloyds  Bank 
secures  an  important  interest  in  the  New  Zealand  insti- 
tution, which  in  its  turn  cannot  fail  to  benefit  substan- 
tially from  the  alliance  thus  created.  The  carrying  out 
ol  the  proposals,  however,  was  delayed  in  order  that 
the  Bank  Amalgamations  Committee  might  consider  it 
carefully,  and  after  a  lapse  of  many  weeks  official  per- 
mission to  the  scheme  was  granted  last  month.  When 
these  proposals  have  been  carried  into  effect  the  paid-up 
capital  will  be  ,£,1,000,000  and  the  reserve  fund  at  least 
£980,000.  The  bank's  year  ends  at  March  31st,  and 
the  report  and  accounts  for  1918-19  have  not  yet  been 
presented.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  when  the 
figures  are  received  they  will  show  that  the  reserve  fund 
has  been  raised  to  equal  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples  of  the  expan- 
sion of  tlie  bank's  operations  has  been  the  growth  of 
its  note  issue  during  the  war.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1914,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  ,£255,899, 
during  the  following  year  it  rose  to  £465,515,  by 
*March,  1916,  it  had  increased  to  £535,665,  a  year  later 
it  reached  £918,026,  and  at  March  31st,  1918,  the  total 
was  £1,702,381.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  trade 
activ  ity  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  war.  The  notes  are  no  longer  convertible, 
but  are  legal  tender  and  will  remain  so  until  the  end  of 
1922,  according  to  present  arrangements. 

The  gross  profit  for  191 7-18  was  £360,748,  after 
providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  the  net 
profit,  £148,996.  The  dividend  of  13  per  cent, 
free  of  income  tax,  absorbed  £97.500;  £100,000 
was  placed  to  reserve  for  depreciation  of  in- 
vestments, £10,000  written  off  premises,  £8,600 
appropriated  as  bonus  to  staff,  £15,000  placed 
to  reserve  fund,  making  it  £730,000,  and  £5,100 
placed  to  pension  and  gratuity  funds,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £.45,500  to  carry  forward.  For  eight  consecutive 
years  the  bank  has  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  13  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  and  as  the  tax  has 
been  steadily  rising  the  dividends  in  effect  have  in- 
creased. The  last  balance-sheet,  as  at  March  31st, 
1 918,  is  here  summarised  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year  :  — 


Liabilities. 


92 


of 


(in- 


Capital      Issued — 300,000  Share 
£7  10s.  each  {£2  10s.  paid) 

Reserve  Fund   

Notes  in  Circulation   

Deposit  and  Current  Accounts  ... 

(lilts  payable  and  other  Liabilitic 
eluding  provision  for  Had  and  Dotibl 
fid  Debts  and  Depreciation  of  invest 
ments)  ...   

Profit  and  Loss  Account  ... 


Assets. 

Coin   and   Bullion  and   Money  at  Call 

and  Short  Notice  ... 
Investments  and  Treason  Hills.. 
Hills  discounted 

Hills  Receivable   and    Remittances  in 
transft 

Advances    on    Securities    and    Curre  it 

Accounts     

Landed  Property,  Premises  and  Kurni- 


750,000 
700,000 

IllS.ojt) 

;.47*.55a 


832,050 
1  '4. -'54 


£8,786,888 


1 ,616,443 
)  ,460,201 
590.364 
4°4.°77 

4>55».9*5 

161  .(138 


1918. 
£ 

750,000 
715,000 
1 ,702,381 
5.656,903 


1 ,003,256 
118,15a 

2S9.94s.070 


1.487.803 
1,317,686 
550,007 

442.4 '5 

4,989,664 
158,006 


/.'8-86.8SS 


*j9.94S-6r> 


The  bank  is  thus  established  in  a  very  satisfactory 
position  and  its  capacity  lor  further  expansion  and  in- 
creasing influence  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
alliance  with  Lloyds  Bank  through  the  acquisition  of 
shares  by  ihe  latter  referred  lo  above. 


BANK  OF  NF.W   SOUTH  WALES. 

Till':  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  ol  Australian  banks,  having 
been  founded  in  1817,  anil  it  has  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development 
of  the  Colony.  Its  early  history  embraces  many  excit- 
ing- episotles,  and  in  1891-92,  when  the  commercial 
crisis  caused  manv  Australian  banks  to  close  their 
doors,  the  Hank  ol   New   South  W  ales  was  one  ol  the 
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THE 

RUSSO-ASIATIC  BANK 

Incorporated  by  Russian  Government  Decree. 


CAPITAL  (Authorised)  Rbls.  65,000,000 

CAPITAL  (Subscribed)  Rbls.  55,000,000 

CAPITAL  (Subscribed   by  the 

Chinese  Government)  Kouping  Taels  3,500,000 

RESERVE  FUNDS  Rbls.  30,157,172 


Head  Office  at  Petrograd. 

Branches  at  all  the  principal  Towns  in  Russia, 
Manchuria,  Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  China  ;  also  at 
Paris,  Bombay,  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama.  The 
number  and  geographical  position  of  the  Bank's 
branches,  &c,  place  it  in  a  unique  position  for 
financing  British  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Interest  (paid  quarterly)  allowed  on  Fixed  Deposit 
and  on  Current  Accounts  at  Rates  to  be  learnt  on 
application.  Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange  business 
transacted  of  every  description. 


CHANTREY  INCHBALD, 

London  Manager, 

64  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 
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few  which  confidently  weathered  the  storm,  and  so 
greatly  enhanced  its  already  high  reputation.  Since 
that  date  it  has  steadily  progressed  in  every  direction. 
For  many  years  the  capital  stood  at  ^2,000,000,  but 
it  has  been  increased  by  steps  until  it  now  amounts  to 
^3»9°4»86°- 

Results  for  the  last  few  years  are  given  : — 


Net 

Dividend. 

To  Reserve 

Carried 

Year  ended 

Profit. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

&c. 

forward. 

Sept.  30th 

£ 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

€ 

1915 

470,337 

350,000 

10 

100,000 

111,066 

1916 

496,328 

357,151 

10 

145,000 

105,242 

1917 

553,653 

359,707 

10 

150,000 

119,186 

1918 

552,334 

388,485 

10 

150,000 

131,046 

The  total  of  assets  and  liabilities  at  September  30, 
1918,  was  ^62,115,135,  as  compared  with 
£57>153A2%t  and  tne  principal  items  of  the  balance 
sheet  compare  as  follows  : — 


Sept.  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Sept.  30. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital   

3,705,320 

3,904,860 

3,904,860 

Reserves   

2,675,000 

2,800,000 

2,950,000 

Note  issue   

455,620 

499,203 

1,142,141 

Deposits   

39,282,707 

40,579,001 

41,252,337 

Cash   

14,849,773 

13,898,713 

13,135,692 

Short  money 

800,000 

3,960,000* 

1,140,000* 

Investments 

6,396,185 

8,138,390 

8,726,950 

Bills  and  advances 

28,243,137 

26,132,991 

32,540,150 

*  Including  Treasury  Bills  in  London. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  bank  on  May  30th 
last  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  p.c.  was 
declared  and  an  addition  made  to  the  reserve  fund, 
making  it  ^3, 100,000.  The  President  announced  that 
after  the  completion  of  the  issue  of  capital  up  to 
^4,000,000  it  was  intended  to  recommend  a  further 
increase  of  capital. 


ANGLO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK. 

GOING  back  thirty-one  years,  the  origin  of  the 
Anglo  South  American  is  traced  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Tarapaca  and  London  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  financial  services  for  the 
British  interests  engaged  in  working  the  nitrate  de- 
posits in  Tarapaca.  Its  operations  were  therefore 
limited  and  its  prosperity  was  dependent  largely  upon 
that  of  the  nitrate  producing  industry.  The  manage- 
ment was  not  content  with  the  somewhat  restricted 
character  of  the  bank's  business,  and  in  1900  an  amal- 
gamation was  arranged  with  the  Anglo-Argentine 
Bank  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Tarapaca  and 
Argentina.  It  was  not  until  1907  that  the  present 
familiar  title  of  Anglo  South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  was 
adopted.  A  more  ambitious  policy  having  thus  been 
inaugurated,  branches  were  secured  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Argentina  and  Chile  and  one  in 
Montevideo.  In  191 2  a  still  wider  field  of  operations 
was  secured  by  the  absorption  of  the  London  Bank  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  though  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Mexican  interests  of  the  last  named 
institution  had  been  mainly  disposed  of  before  the 
fusion  was  arranged,  which  perhaps  was  fortunate  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  northern  republic  since  the  retirement  of  Porfirio 
Diaz.  A  further  important  development  was  effected 
in  19 1 7  by  the  purchase  of  control  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Spanish  America.  By  these  acquisitions  the 
Anglo  South  American  Hank  is  represented  in  all  the 
leading  cities  ol  the  South  American  Republics  with 
the  exception  of  Brazil,  and  in  regard  to  that  country 
it  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  Bra- 
zilian Bank.  The  head  office  of  1  he  institution  is  in 
London,  and  it  has  continental  branches  in  Paris, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Vigo,  and  Bilbao,  having 
devoted  special  attention  in  recent  years  to  Spanish 
business.  It  has  also  agencies  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  in  February,  1918,  an  agency  was 
established  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  Bra- 
zilian Bank  at  the  chief  Manchester  office  of  Williams 
Deacon's  Bank',  providing  direct  communication  with 
South  America  for  Lancashire  manufacturers. 


The  subscribed  capital  of  the  bank  is  ^4,500,000  in 
£10  shares,  on  which  ^5  per  share,  or  ^2,250,000, 
is  paid  up.  The  reserve  fund  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report  (June  30,  1918)  was  1,600,000,  and  in  addition 
it  has  a  special  reserve  of  ^183,827  to  write  down 
capital  employed  in  Chile  to  iod.  per  dollar.  Divi- 
dends in  recent  years  have  been  as  follows:  1911-12, 
12  per  cent.;  1912-13,  12  per  cent.;  191 3-1 4,  10  per 
cent.;  1914-15,  8  per  cent.;  1915-16,  9  per  cent.; 
1 9 1 6- 1 7,  10  per  cent.;  1917-18,  12^  per  cent.  The 
reduction  in  the  dividend,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  war, 
has  been  fully  recovered.  The  results  of  the  last  four 
years  are  here  compared  : — 


Dividi 

nd. 

To  Reserve, 

Carried 

Net  Profit. 

Amount. 

Rale. 

etc. 

forward. 

£ 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

£ 

1914-15 

269,286 

161,063 

8 

84,500 

133,887 

1915-16 

257,898 

166,500 

9 

84,500 

140,786 

1916-17 

282,930 

168,750 

10 

110,000 

154,966 

1917-18 

451,690 

'  206,718 

12* 

205,000 

188,887 

The  profits  for  191 7-1 8  were  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  and  the  balance  sheets  of  the  last  three  years 
also  show  remarkable  expansion  : — 


Juno  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

1916. 

1917. 

1918'. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital  paid  up 

2,250,000 

2,250,000 

2,250,000 

Reserve  fund   

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

1,600,000 

Special  reserve  

183,827 

183,827 

183,827 

Bills  payable   

4,577,024 

5,981,166 

9,056,797 

Acceptances   

836,178 

1,295,830 

1,749,281 

Deposits,  etc  

9,104,517 

14,155,695 

27,340,465 

Profit  balance   

240,286 

393,317 

422,282 

^18,591,832 

,£25,659,835 

^42,602,651 

Cash  in  hand,  etc.  ... 

2,184,625 

3,307,453 

8,702,747 

Bills  receivable  

5,892,497 

9,309,600 

15,833,937 

Investments   

1,840,383 

2,200,333 

3,111,622 

Acceptances  per  contra 

836,178 

1,295,830 

1,749,281 

Advances,  etc  

7,531,602 

9,506,802 

12,856,000 

Premises,  etc  

306,547 

309,817 

349,064 

,£18,591,832 

^25,659,835 

^42,602,651 

The  Anglo  South  American  Bank  and  the  London 
and  Brazilian  Bank  have  an  agreement  by  which  each 
bank  acts  as  the  other's  agent  in  those  countries  where 
one  is  established  and  the  other  is  not.  Both  banks, 
are  represented  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  the  Northern 
Banking  Co.  of  Ireland  and  the  Anglo  South  American 
Bank  is  represented  in  Yorkshire  by  the  West  York- 
shire Bank  of  Halifax.  The  bank  is  also  taking  an 
active  participation  in  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  in 
which  enterprise  it  is  associated  with  several  other 
banking  institutions. 

BANCO  DE  BILBAO. 

THE  Banco  de  Bilboa  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Spanish  bank  operating  in  London. 
The  head  office  is  at  Bilboa  with  branches  at  Madrid, 
Victoria  and  Paris,  the  London  office  being  at  5, 
Bishopsgate.  The  paid  up  capital  is  30,000,000 
pesetas  and  the  reserve  fund  is  also  thirty  millions. 
Flic  decision  of  the  directors  to  open  the  London  branch 
has  been  amply  justified  by  results  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  with  increasing  supply  of  shipping  and  there- 
fore better  facilities  for  trade  the  bank  will  be  able  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  expansion  of  Anglo- 
Spanish  commerce.  The  capital  is  in  fully  paid  shares 
of  500  pesetas  and  the  quotation  is  3,880  pesetas. 
Meetings  of  the  shareholders  are  held  half-yearly  in 
February  and  August  in  Bilbao.  A  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  has  been  announced  for  the  first  half  of  [919. 
Following  is  the  balance  sheet  as  at  April  30th,  1919  : — 

Liabilities.  Pesetas. 

Capital  paid  up    30,000,000 

Reserve  funds    30.000.000 

Contingency  fund    1,000,000 

Profil  balance    3,612,788 

Current  and  deposit  accounts    116,080,886 

Savings  Hank  Department    52,909,822 

Due  from  other  Bank!    62,818,768 

Sundry  creditors    66,891,37!) 

Bills  payable   1,666,791 

Dividends,  coupons,  etc.,  payable   2,890,589 

P.  367,880,963 
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1  BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  I 

BANKERS  TO  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  I 

*  CAPITAL:    Authorised,   £5,500,000.        Subscribed,  £2,779,988. 

■ 


i 


*  Paid-up : 

Four  per  Cent  (1934)  Guaranteed  Stock       ...           ...  ...  £529,988  «j 

S                   Preference  Shares,  issued  to  N.Z.  Government           ...  ...  750,000  ^ 

Ordinary  Shares,  £6  13s.  4d.  each,  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up  ...  500,000  « 

a                      Do.           do.    £6  13s.  4d.  each,  fully-paid             ...  ...  500,000  * 

*  Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  £2,345,702  j£ 
|                              Head  Office:   WELLINGTON,  N.Z.  | 


I  DIRECTORS. 

HAROLD  BEAUCH AMP,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  KANE,  Esq.  WM.  REECE,  Esq. 

«  DAVID  J    NATHAN,  Esq.     J.  H.  UPTON,  Esq. 


WM.  WATSON,  Esq. 


K  General  Manager:  WILLIAM  CALLENDER. 


London  Office: 


1    QUEEN    VICTORIA     STREET,    E.C.  4. 

ffi  LONDON  BOARD : 

FREDERIC  LUBBOCK,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

ffi  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  CARNOCK,  G.C.B. 

ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Esq. 

*  SIR  JAMES  MILLS,  K  C.M.G. 

S  Manager:  ALEXANDER  KAY 


BANKERS:  S 

SR 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  S 

LONDON  JOINT   CITY  &   MIDLAND  BANK,  ffi 
LIMITED.  gj 

m 

BRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    AT   OVER  2j 


200   POINTS  IN   NEW  ZEALAND 


S 

and  at  ^ 

MELBOURNE— VICTORIA.  SYDNEY— NEW  « 
SOUTH  WALES.  SUVA  AND  LEVUKA—  « 
FIJI.    APIA— SAMOA.  « 


M  * 

THE  BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (LONDON)  GRANTS   DRAFTS  on  any  of  the  above  places.    Makes  * 

|j          Telegraphic  Transfers  ;  Opens  Current  Accounts  for  the  convenience  of  its  Colonial  Constituents  ;  Negotiates  and  ij; 

Collects  Bills  payable  in  any  part  of  Australasia,  Fiji  and  Samoa.    Undertakes  all  descriptions  of  Colonial  Banking  sfi 

*          and  Monetary  Business,  and  affords  every  facility  to  persons  in  their  transactions  with  the  Colonies.  jjl 


WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK 

Limited 


Nominal  Capital  £10,000,000 

ISSUED  1,562,500  "A"  Shares  £5  each,  £1  paid. 
ISSUED  312,500  "  B  "  Shares  £1  each  fully  paid. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,875,000                        Reserve  Fund  £850,000 


London  Office:  20  BIRCHIN  LANE,  E.C.  3. 
Manchester    Office:    M  OS  LEY  STREET. 
West  End  Office:  2  COCKSPUR  ST.,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

And  126  other  Offices,  principally  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lanchashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire. 


SPECIAL  WORKING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  ADVANCES 

with 

France,  Spain,  Portugal,  New  York,  and  all  parts  of  South  America. 
Agency  arrangements  with  our  Colonies  and  all  parts  of  the  World. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE,  SHIPPING  AND  AGENCY  DEPT. 
AGENCY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK  LTD. 
AGENCY  OF  THF  LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK  LTD. 


YORK  STREET, 

MANCHESTER 
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Assets. 

Cash   

Bills   

Securities 

Loans  on  securities  ... 
Credits  on  current  accounts 
Bankers  (debtors) 
Sundry  debtors  ... 
General  payments 
Premises,  •  etc. 


Pesetas. 

20,347,825 
52,340,773 
125,891,471 
4,201,801 
59,307,024 
69,034,835 
32,050,  L34 
480,785 
3,500,000 

P.  367,880,003 


The  net  profit  for  1918  was  ,£,'576,482,  including 
,£,167,261  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year. 
Alter  payment  of  the  dividends  amounting  to  2oj  per 
cent.,   Tree  of    income-tax,    it    was    decided    to  add 

100,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  ^2,100,000, 
to  add  ^,'25,000  to  the  officers'  superannuation  fund, 
to.write  ^.40,000  off  premises  account  and  to  carry  for- 
ward the  balance  of  £.168,482.  The  balance  sheet  as 
at  December  31st,  1918,  was  as  follows:  — 

BALANCE  SHEET. — Dec.  31,  1918. 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA, 
AND  CHINA. 

AMONG  the  foremost  of  the  financial  institutions 
which  have  performed  invaluable  services  to 
overseas  commerce  is  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China.  Established  by  Royal  Charter 
in  1853,  the  bank  commenced  operations  in  1857  with 
branches  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Shanghai.  Origin- 
ally it  was  intended  that  the  bank  should  "  extend 
the  legitimate  facilities  of  banking  to  the  vast  and 
rapidly  extending  trade  between  the  Australian 
Colonies,  British  East  India,  China  and  other  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago."  This  ambitious  pro- 
gramme has  been  carried  out  and  extended  in  all  save 
one  direction.  To  this  day  no  branch  of  the  bank  has 
been  opened  in  the  Commonwealth,  although  the  idea 
has  been  discussed  frequently  and  the  name  of  Aus- 
Iralia  remains  in  the  bank's  title.  Its  operations,  how- 
ever, cover  an  enormous  area  and  serve  several  na- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  head  office  in  London  and  an 
office  in  New  York,  it  has  36  branches  and  agencies  in 
the  East,  extending  across  India  to  Siam,  China, 
Japan,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

In  its  early  clays  the  bank  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted many  difficulties.  Several  Indian  banks  were 
formed  in  the  'fifties  and  enjoyed  prosperity  for  a  time, 
but  few  of  them  survived  the  crises  of  1865-6  and 
1870-1.  In  1879  even  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India 
found  itself  with  its  reserve  fund  exhausted,  but  since 
that  date  progress  has  been  practically  unchecked ; 
year  by  year  the  bank  has  grown  in  strength,  size  and 
influence.  With  the  ebb  and  flow  of  affairs  in  the  East 
constantly  creating  new  problems,  or  reviving  old 
ones  lor  the  exchange  banks,  the  operations  of  the 
Chartered  Bank  have  continued  to  expand.  The 
growth  of  the  reserve  fund  and  the  steady  increase  of 
the  dividends  are  eloquent  of  sound  financial  policy  and 
consequent  prosperity.  In  1884  the  reserve  fund  was 
£.200,000;  in  1890  it  reached  ,£.300,000,  in  1898  it 
was  ^500,000,  and  in  1903  £^800,000;  by  1906  it  ex- 
ceeded ;£~i  ,000,000 ;  in  1917  it  reached  £^2,000,000; 
and  it  is  now  ^2, 100,000,  exceeding  the  paid  up  cap- 
ital (£J"i  ,200,000)  by  £5900,000.  Of  this  total 
£.400,000  came  in  the  form  of  premiums  on  shares 
issued  in  1906  and  the  balance  has  been  accumulated 
out  of  profits.  The  dividend  record  is  excellent.  Erom 
5  per  cent,  in  1874  it  increased,  with  a  brief  halt,  to  8 
per  cent,  for  1890.  After  a  temporary  decline  to  7  per 
cent,  it  was  restored  to  8  per  cent,  for  1894  and  subse- 
quently rose  steadily  to  9  per  cent,  for  1897,  to  10  per 
cent,  for  1898,  to  11  per  cent,  for  1904,  to  13  per  cent, 
for  1906,  to  14  per  cent,  for  10,07,  to  i6£  per  cent,  for 
1912,  and  to  17  percent,  for  1913.  Owing  to  the  effect 
of  the  war  the  dividends  for  1914  and  1915  were  14  per 
ccnl.,  but  the  rate  was  raised  again  to  17  per  cent,  for 
1916,  and  then  advanced  to  iq  per  cent,  for  1  ( )  1 7  and 
to  20}  per  cent,  for  1918,  free  of  income-tax.  An  even 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  made  is  pro- 
vided by  a  compilation  of  deposits  and  Other  salient 
items  from  the  balance  sheets  over  a  series  of  ten  year 


L I A  HI L1TIKS, 

Capital.  60.000  Shares  of  £20 
each,  paid  up   

Reserve  Fund  

Notes  in  Circulation  

Current  and  Other  Accounts. 

Fixed  Deposits   

Bills  Payable  

Acceptances  on  account  of 
Customers   

Loans  payable  against 
Security,  per  contra 

Due  to  Agents  and  Corre- 
spondents   

Sundry  Liabilities  including 
Rebites   

Profit  and  loss  


1  200.000 
2.000,000 
1,568.263 
20.942,724 
12.834.553 
5  087.162 

893.412 

750.000 

13.160 

1.822,792 
492,482 


Assets 

Cash  in  Hand  and  at  Bankers 

Bullion  on  hand  and  in  transit 

Government  and  other  Se- 
curities   

Security  lodged  against  Note 
Issue  and  Government  De- 
posits   

Bills  of  Exchange,  including 
Treasuiy  Bills  (£l, 269.000) 

Bills  Discounted  and  Loans 

Liability  of  Customers  for 
Acceptances,  per  contra  ... 

Due  by  Agents  and  Corre- 
spondents   

Sundry  Assets  ...   

Bank  Premises  and  Furniture 


6.495.061 
258.2-H 


3.004.264 


22.244,695 
12.634.655 


152.582 
115,867 
553.770 


pci  iodi 

i  • 

Current  and 

Bills 

Hills  nf 

Billsdisc't'd 

Year 

Deposit  A/s. 

Payable 

Cash 

Bxehangc 

,'ind  Advances 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873 

1,301,332 

4,076.500 

1,210,201 

4,572,101 

1878 

2, 102,352 

1,848,60] 

1,781, Hi.! 

1,891,870 

1,466, 140 

1KHH 

5, 180,003 

i,  88 1,101 

1,152,285 

li, 080, 205 

3,074,202 

1808 

7, 120, 403 

2,343,000 

1,660,848 

4,732,180 

4,108,864 

L908 

12,400,841 

1,426,666 

2,770,101 

5,047,848 

7,269,808 

1018 

23,777,278 

5,087,102 

0,  105,001 

22,21 1,005 

12,031.055 

£47.604.548  £47.604,548 
Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-dlscounted,  £'3,942.997.  of  which  £3,628,568 
had  run  off  at  March  24.  1919.    Outstanding  Forward  Exchange  Contracts  for 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers,  &c.  £18,370.676. 

During  the  war  the  chief  aim  of  the  bank  has  been 
to  finance,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  resources,  ship- 
ments of  national  importance  from  the  East  to  this 
country.  At  present  trade  is  handicapped  by  the  re- 
stricted supply  of  tonnage,  but  prospects  for  the  future 
are  improving  and  the  bank  is  in  a  strong  position  to 
benefit  from  the  return  of  more  normal  conditions. 


BANQUE  BELCE  POUR  L'ETRANGER. 

DISTINGTJ  I  SHED  by  a  particularly  energetic  and 
progressive  management,  the  Banque  Beige  pour 
l'Etranger  is  an  institution  of  widely  distributed 
interests.  It  was  incorporated  in  Brussels  in  1902  as 
ihe  Banque  Sino-Belge,  to  provide  financial  lacilitit.- 
between  Belgium  and  her  interests  in  China.  The  well 
known  Societe  Generate  de  Belgique  was  one  of  its 
main  sponsors.  The  original  capital  of  1,000,000 
francs  was  soon  raised  to  2,000,000  francs;  in  1911  it 
was  increased  to  15,000,000  francs,  which  was  doubled 
in  1913,  and  resolutions  were  recently  passed  authoris- 
ing the  issue  of  40,000  shares  of  500  francs  each  at 
625  francs,  bringing  the  paid-up  capital  to  a  total  of 
50,000,000  francs  (£.2, 000, 000).  The  head  office  was 
established  at  Brussels,  the  London  office  being  opened 
in  1909.  In  the  East  branches  were  first  created  at 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  In  1912  a  branch  was  opened 
in  Peking,  and  the  same  year  the -bank's  field  of  enter- 
prise was  extended  to  Egypt,  a  branch  being  instituted 
at  Cairo,  and  subsequently  another  branch  was  estab- 
lished at  Alexandria.  In  1913  the  Anglo-Eoreign  Bank 
which  had  been  formed  in  1872  and  had  a  capital  of 
£,'520,000  was  absorbed.  At  this  stage  of  the  bank's 
active  development  the  present  title  was  adopted  lo 
icpresent  more  adequately  the  scope  of  its  interests. 

During  the  war  the  head  office  at  Brussels  was  cut 
off  from  outside  communication,  but  the  management 
of  the  branches  was  very  effectively  conducted  from 
London,  w  ith  the  result  that  the  bank's  position  is  now 
even  stronger  than  before  the  war.  A  report  covering 
the  live  years  to  June  50,  it)  18,  was  published  last 
March.  The  figures  converted  into  sterling  at  25 
francs  to  the  £,'  showed  a  profit,  including  £,'1,440 
carried  forward  from  1913,  of  £,'446,215.  Erom  this 
amount  was  deducted  £,'245,570,  of  which  the  general 
meeting  held  in  November,  it)  1(1,  had  tlisposed,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £,'200,645,  which  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  -£,'t),()<>o  to  the  legal  reserve  fund,  £*8o,ooo  to 
the  special  reserve  fund,  £,'3,200  provision  lor  bankers' 
licence,  ,£6,716  statutory  percentages  lo  directors  and 
eommissaires  ;  £.<A 000  dividend  8  per  cent.,  making 
1  1  per  cent,  lor  the  whole  period,  leaving  a  balance  to 
be  carried  forward  ol  ,£.4.769. 
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BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


(Established  1817.) 


fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on  application,  and  transacts  every  description  of 

Australian  Banking  Business. 

London  Office-29,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.2. 


Paid  up  Capital    £3,904,860 

Reserve  Fund      ....  3,025,000  ggj 

I 
i 
n 
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i 

□ 
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Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors    5,904,860 

£10,854,720 

AGGREGATE  ASSETS  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1918,  £62,115,135. 
Head  Office—SIDiNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


!  •  m 

London   Directors  : 

air  FREDERICK  GREEN,  Chairman  H.  L.  M.  TRITTON,  Esq.         WALTER  S.  M.  BURNS,  Esq. 

1 


ill  H 
GTO  HALKERSTONE  MELD  RUM — Assistant  Manager.  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


D.  GEDDIE,  Accountant. 


□ 
Z 
Z 
I 

The  Bank  has  341  Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
Papua  (New  Guinea),  and  London,  and  Agents  and  Correspondence  all  over  the  World,  on  whom 
Z         the  London  Office  grants  Circular  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes.    Also  issues  Drafts  on 

r  PHI 

demand.    Makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers,  and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange.    Recieves  deposits  for 

d 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRIFA, 

Established  1894.  LIMITED. 


Authorised  Capital        -          -          -          ■     •     -  £2,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital         -           -      *     -           -           ■  £1,450,000 

Called  Up  Capital   £580,000 

Reserve   £237,500 


Chairman:    The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  KG,  G.C.M  G. 

General  Manager  -  -  -  LESLIE  COUPER,  C.M.G.  | 

HEAD   OFFICE:  | 

17-18  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  E.C.3  |j 

LIVERPOOL  OFFICE:  MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  | 

24  Water  Street  106-108  Portland  Street  = 

NEW  YORK  OFFiCE :  | 

100  Beaver  Street  E. 

BRANCHES:  p 

West  Africa,  Canary  Islands,  Morocco  and  Egypt.  =§ 
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The  balance  sheet  at  June  30,  1918,  converted  into 
sterling-  at  25  francs,  was  as  follows  : — 


Liabilities. 

Capital  

Reserve  Fund   

Special  Reserve  Fund 

Current  Accounts,  &c. 

Acceptances  :  Head  Office  for 
Account  of  National  ( Com- 
mittee and  others  against 
Guarantees* 

Acceptances  :  Branches,  Ac- 
count Clients 

Obligations 

Issue  of  Hank  Notes  in 
China 

Profit  balance   


£ 

\  ,200,000 

2  I  ,1)00 

I  20,000 
5<94*j39° 


Assets. 

hand  and 


with 


3 1 097 ,950 


Cash  in 

Hankers   

Loans 

Current  Accounts,  &C. 

( Customers     and     Nat  tonal 

Committee *s  liabilities  for 

Acceptances 
Investments 

financial  Participations  ... 
Bills  receivable 
Godown  in  Shanghai 


2, 160,240 
652,810 
6 ,8691510 


807,460 
1 40,810 

7i24ai37<> 
4,180 


200,(140 


*  1  hei 
mittees 


^20,970,5 

eptanccs  will  now 
ig  in  ponscQuence 


^20,970,500 


i,  the 
term 


iperati 
ial  ion 


s  of  the  Com- 
the  war. 


BANCA  COMMERCIALE  ITALIANA. 

TO  obtain  an  idea  of  the  progressive  character  of  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  a  glance  at  the  ex- 
pansion shown  in  the  turnover  and  deposits  in  the  last 
few  years  will  suffice  : — 


l!)l;-> 
19 1G 
1917 
1918 


Turnover. 

£ 

2,914,822,776 
3,725,560,114. 
5,280,836,728 
6,803,331,897 


Deposits. 

£ 

29,126,464 
47,887,826 
79,655,440 
109,216,694 


Throughout  the  war  the  bank  has  performed  invalu- 
able services  in  financing  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprise, particularly  the  metallurgical,  engineering, 
electrical  and  chemical  industries,  and  it  is  now  in  an 
admirable  position  to  assist  in  the  no  less  difficult  task 
of  transforming-  the  national  industries  to  the  require- 
ments of  peace.  The  balance  sheet  dated  December 
31st,  1 918,  is  here  summarised  :  — 


LlAllILITIKS 

£ 

Assets 

£ 

Subscribed  Capital  ... 

..  8,320.000 

Cash   

...  5.739.120 

Reserve  Funds... 

...  3.333.000 

Bills  Receivable 

...  70.641,890 

Bills  Payable  

...  4,328,433 

Bills  for  Collection  ... 

...  2,955.810 

Acceptances   

...  2,279.190 

Loans  and  Advances 

...  5.570.661 

Deposits  

...  109.216.694 

Participations  in 

other 

Pension  Fund  

722.382 

Banks  

830,201 

Guarantees  per  contra 

...  4.286.674 

Investments   

...  3.264.161 

Securities     Deposited  per 

Current  Accounts  ... 

...  39.188.434 

contra   

..  95.219,346 

Syndicates   

...  1.265.270 

Other  Liabilities 

203  429 

Premises   

758,435 

Rebate  on  Bills 

363.602 

Guarantees  per  contra 

...  4,286,675 

Profit   

1.447,252 

Securities  per  contra 

...  95.219.346 

£229.720,002 

£229.720.002 

In  the  above  accounts  lire  has  been  converted  into 
sterling  at  25  to  the  £. 

For  nine  years  to  191 3,  the  Bank  paid  dividends  of  9 
per  cent.  Owing  to  the  effects  of  the  war  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  6  per  cent,  for  1914  and  191 5,  to  be  raised  to 
7  per  cent,  for  1916,  restored  to  9  per  cent,  for  1917  and 
increased  to  10  per  cent,  for  1918,  in  which  year  the  net 
profit  was  £1,417,286,  as  compared  with  £810,523  for 
1 91 7.  The  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  increased  this 
year  from  £8,320,000(208,000,000  lire)  to  £10,400,000 
(260,000,000  lire)  and  the  reserves  brought  up  to 
£3,813,000  (95,325,000  lire).  The  head  office  is  in 
Milan.  An  extensive  system  of  some  65  branches  is  in 
operation  in  all  the  Italian  commercial  and  industrial 
centres;  the  London  Offioe  is  well  situated  at  1,  Old 
Broad  Street  ;  a  New  York  agency  was  established  last 
year  and  control  has  been  acquired  of  the  Lincoln  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  which  has  a  capital  and  reserve 
of  $1,600,000  and  about  $20,000,000  deposits.  An 
agency  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Constantinople  for  trad- 
ing with  the  Near  East.  Branches  have  been  estab- 
lished promptly  in  the  redeemed  Italian  territories  at 
Tn  nto,  Bolzano,  Riva,  Gorizia  and  Trieste,  and  one  is 
to  be  opened  at  I'iumc  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 
In  I'" ranee  the  bank  has  formed  an  auxiliary  company 
(l In  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  France)  with  offices 
at  Marseilles,  Mcntonc  and  Monte  Carlo.  In  South 
America  where  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  is  in- 
terested  in  the  Banque  Francaise  et  Italienne  pour 
I'Amerique  <lu  Sud,  the  Latter  institution  has  added  to 

its  blanches  bv  opening  offices  in  IVrnambuco  and 
Bahia  and  by  taking  a  prominent  interest  in  the  Manque 
Francaise  du  Chili  at  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  As  re- 
gards Switzerland,  the  bank  holds  a  majority  of  the 
capital  of  the  Banca  della  Svi/zeia  Italiana. 


The  wide  ramifications  of  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Italiana  will  provide  admirable  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
increase  of  Italian  exports  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
cuperation of  that  country  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT. 

ESTABLISHED  twenty-one  years  ago  under 
Egyptian  laws  to  provide  a  State  bank  for 
Egypt,  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  occupies  a  some- 
what unique  position,  having  the  exclusive  right  to 
issue  notes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer.  Until  late  in  the 
year  1914  the  notes  were  not  legal  tender  and  were 
obligatorily  secured  largely  upon  gold  deposits.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  notes  were  made  legal 
tender,  and  in  1916,  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for 
currency  and  the  difficulty  of  shipping  gold  from  Lon- 
don, it  was  decided  to  substitute  British  and  Egyptian 
Treasury  Bills  as  security  for  notes  issued  in  excess  of 
the  bank's  gold  holding.  Thus  elasticity  of  currency 
was  provided  to  aid  in  the  financing  of  the  cotton  crop 
and  in  meeting  the  requirements  arising  from  the 
presence  of  large  military  forces  in  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  beyond.  By  these  arrangements,  and  in  other 
respects,  the  bank  has  been  able  to  perform  valuable 
national  services  during  the  war.  The  note  issue  is 
under  the  double  control  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
Commissioners  and  the  Bank.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  recent  years  is  here 
indicated  : — 


At  Dec.  31. 

11)14  ... 

1015  ... 

1!)1C  ... 

1917  ... 

1!)18  ... 


Note  Issue. 

£E  7,465,000 
10,582,000 
21,200,000 
30,800,000 
46,000,000 


With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Egypt  the  volume 
of  the  bank's  operations  has  naturally  expanded.  The 
net  profit  for  1918  was  £693,851,  as  compared  with 
£552,915  for  1917,  from  which  £33,665  was  deducted 
for  depreciation  of  securities,  reducing  it  to  £519,250. 
The  profit  was  appropriated  as  follows  :• — To  statutory 
reserve,  £69,385,  which,  with  £47,336  transferred 
from  special  reserve,  raises  the  former  to  £1,000,000; 
to  special  reserve,  .£276,336,  bringing  it  up  to 
^.500,000 ;  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
£300,000;  carrying  forward  £106,635,  including 
£49,505  brought  in  from  the  preceding  year.  The 
dividend  record  in  recent  years  is  :  for  the  five  years  to 
1910,  9  per  cent,  per  annum;  for  191 1  and  1912,  8  per 
cent.  ;  for  1913,  7^  per  cent.  ;  reduced,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  the  war,  to  4  per  cent,  for  1914  and  191 5  ;  but 
raised  to  6  per  cent,  for  1916;  to  8  per  cent,  for  1917 
and  now  to  10  per  cent,  for  1918. 

The  balance-sheet  total  at  December  31st,  1918,  was 
£,34,866,()27,  comparing  with  £28,024,000  a  year  pre- 
viously, and  with  £21,026,797  at  the  end  of  1916.  The 
details  of  the  1918  sheet  are  as  follows  :  — 


balance  sheet. 

Liabilities.  £ 

( Capital — 300,000  fully-paid 

Shares  of  £10  each      ...  3,000,000 

Statutory  Reserve  Kund    ...  1,500,000 

Special   Reserve        ...       ...  500,000 

Current,  Deposit,  and  oilier 

Accounts    15, 005,833 

Egyptian  Government       ...  10,037,862 

Mixed  Tribunals    2,676,894 

Bankers1  Accounts    ...       ...  1,013,707 

Cheques  and  Bills  payable..,  183,490 

Acceptances,    as  per  contra  477,014 
Rebate  of  Discount  on  Hills 

not   Vet   due           ...        ...  W>723 

staif  Provident  Fund  l4.4°j 

Dividends  unclaimed        ...  35.070 
Provision    for    payment  *>f 

dividend  of   10  per  cent.   .  300,000 

Profit   Balance    100,(135 


31,  M)l8. 
Assets 


Govt.   Securities  and  Securi- 
ties   guaranteed    by  the 

Egyptian  Govt  

Sundry  Securities 
Advances      on  Merchandise 
Advances  on  Securities 
Advances    otherwise  secured 
Sundry  other  Advances 
Sudan  Government 
Clients'  Liability  for  Accept- 
ances   

Bills .  of  Exchange.   

I.oca!  Bills  Discounted 
Cheques  Receivable 
Buildings,  Furniture,  &c,  .. 

Money  at  t  all  and  at  Short 

Notice   

Bankers1  Accounts  ... 

Bank  of  England   

Cash—  Notes,     j£Ei,5to,4Si ; 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  SC., 

£Eia7,4i7   


1 5.193.753 
.l'.i.°7.( 

S.S7".4.t" 
73°'95j| 
433.368 
4S".>.50 
03, 1  19 

477.015 
-•.704,7114 
".s.'S.s 

7.t°7 
195,5oj 

2,l8o,OQO 
1,083.43. 

503,050 


1, 78.*, IOO 
,£34,806,627 


Government  securities,  bills  of  exchange,  money  at 

tall  and  short  notice  on  the  London  market,  bankers' 
accounts  and  cash  lot  in  a  total  of  £23,000,000.  Ad- 
vances on  merchandise  include  £.8X7,000  to  the  Cotton 
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SWISS  BANK  CORPORATION 

ESTABLISHED  1872 

BASLE,  ZURICH,  ST.  GALL,  GENEVA,  LAUSANNE,  LA  CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
BIENNE,  CHIASSO,  HERISAU,  LE  LOCLE,  NYON. 
Aigle,  Morges,  Rorschach,  Vallorbe. 

LONDON  OFFICE  43,  LOTHBURY,  E.C.2. 

WEST  END  BRANCH :     11c,  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W.  1. 

General  Manager  :         X.  CASTELLI. 


Capital  issued  and  fully  paid  up     -         -  -  £4,000,000 

Reserve  Funds  -         -  -         -         -  £1,240,000 

Deposits  -------  £33,000,000 


The  Corporation  conducts  every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  the  Mercantile  and  Industrial  Community  with  all  available  information  regarding  Trade  and  Industry 
in  Foreign  Countries,  and  also  with   Reports  on   Merchants  and   Manufacturers  established  abroad. 

Agents  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Swiss   Government  Postal  Cheque  Service. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT. 

Established  under  Egyptian  Law,  June,  1898,  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  issue  Notes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer. 

Capital      (in  300,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  fully  pa  d)       *.  ..  £3,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  £2,000,000 

GOVERNOR  -  F.  T.  ROWLATT,  Esq. 

HEAD  OFFICE  ■  CAIRO. 

London  Committi-e: 

E.  W.  P.  FOSTER,  C.M.G.  SIR  CARL  MEYER,  BART. 

HON.  ALGERNON   MILLS.  HON.  SIDNFY  PEEL,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

London  Agency  -  6  &  7,  King  William  Street,  E.G. 

MANAGER   -   J.  T.  BEATY-POWN  ALL.      ASS  I  ST. -MAN  AGE  R  -  A.  F.  GILLBEE. 

Accounts  opened  with  Traders  and  Private  Persons.       Circular  Notes  issued. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 

Offices  in  Egypt  at  Cairo  (Head  Office),  Alexandria,  Assiout,  Assuan,  Benha,  Beni-Suef,  Chibin-el- 
Kom,  Damanhur,   Fayoum,   Kench,  Luxor,   Mansourah,  Minieh,  Mousky  (Cairo),  Port  Said,  Rod-el- 
Farag  (Cairo),  Sohag,  Tantah,  and  Zagazig;  and  in  the  Soudan  at  Khartoum,  Port  Soudan,  Suakim 
and  the  Sub-Agencies  at  El-Obcid,  Tokar,  and  Wad  Medani. 
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Seed  Hoard  and  ,£,"0,760,000  to  the  Cotton  Control 
Commission,  carrying  the  respective  guarantees  of  the 
British  and  Egyptian  Governments.  Egypt  has  pros- 
pered exceedingly  during  the  war  and  has  now  entered 
upon  a  difficult  transition  period,  but  a  prosperous 
future  both  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  under  the  new 
conditions  seems  to  be  assured.  The  bank  has  about 
twenty-five  branches,  with  the  head  office  at  Cairo  and 
an  agency  in  London  which  is  presided  over  by  a  special 
committee. 

BANK  OF  ROUMANIA,  LTD. 

ORIGINALLY  incorporated  under  Roumanian  Law 
in  1866,  the  Bank  of  Roumania  was  registered 
as  an  English  Company  in  1903.  For  each  of  the 
lour  years  to  April  30th,  1910,  dividends  of  £.8  6s.  8d. 
per  cent,  were  paid  ;  for  the  eight  months  to  December, 
1910,  and  for  191 1,  8f  per  cent;  for  1912  and  1913, 
£.8  6s.  8d.  per  cent.  ;  for  1914,  5  per  cent.,  and  for 
[915,  £6  13s.  4d.  per  cent,  (free  of  English  income 
tax).  For  two  years  the  head  office  in  London  has 
been  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Bukarest 
office,  during  which  period  the  bank  has  had  to  cope 
with  many  difficulties  in  conducting  business.  On  the 
resumption  of  communication,  following  the  retirement 
of  the  Central  Powers  from  Roumania,  the  Bank's  pro- 
perty in  Bukarest  was  found  to  be  intact  and  the 
special  thanks  of  the  board  to  the  management  and 
staff  have  been  expressed  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  bank's  interest  during  the  two  years  in  which 
they  have  lived  under  difficult  conditions.  A  report 
has  now  been  issued  covering  the  three  years  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1918.  The  trading  account  for  the 
period,  after  making  provision  for  bad  debts,  taxes, 
writing  down  investments,  placing  ^5,000  to  pension 
fund,  and  writing  off  the  cost  of  movine  into  new 
premises  in  London,  shows  a  credit  balance  of 
^53,339  which  sum  the  directors,  in  view  of  the  ab- 
normal state  of  exchange,  have  carried  to  a  contin- 
g-ency  account. 

The  balance  sheet  as  at  December  31st,  1918,  in 
comparison  with  that  at  the  end  of  191 5  is  here  shown  : 


to  the  Slate  Bank.  A  few  statistics  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  size  of  its  operations  before  the  debacle  in 
Russia  :  — 


1915. 

LIABILITIES.  £ 

Capital    300,000 

Reserve  account  (old)         ...  143,752 

Reserve  account  (new)  ...  56,607 
Bills  payable,  current  and 

other  accounts    1,394,129 


,£2,407,131 
ASSETS. 


Cash 

Investments 

British  Treasury  Bills  and 
bills  discounted  ... 

Bills  receivable,  loans  and 
other  accounts  ... 


1,006,697 
6,305 


1,394,129 


1918. 
£ 
300,000 
143,752 

56,607 

910,575 
£.'2,975,292 


1,718,375 
123,842 

222,500 

910,575 


£2,407,131  £"2,975,292 


The  accounts  in  Lei  from  Bukarest  are  calculated  for 
the  purpose  of  the  balance  sheet  at  25  Lei  to  the  £\.  As 
regards  the  difference  between  this  rate  and  the  ruling 
official  rate  of  5044  Lei  to  the  £  due  provision  has 
been  made  for  current  business,  while  with  regard  to 
I  lie  capital  employed  in  Roumania  the  difference  is 
amply  covered  by  the  reserve.  Since  the  report  was 
published  the  rate  of  exchange  has  been  fixed  at  44.25. 
Taking  into  account  the  extraordinarily  unfavourable 
conditions  of  the  period,  the  results  shown  must  be 
considered  highly  favourable  and  as  auguring  well  for 
the  future.  The  bank  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  formation  oi  the  British-Roumanian  Chamber  of 

Commerce  in  London,  which  should  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  business  houses  in  this  country  in  the 
development  ol  Anglo-Roumanian  trade. 


Jan.  1,  1916. 

Jan.  1,  1917. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Capital   

19,837,196 

61,385,  142 

Reserves   

23,726,030 

27,980,612 

Note  issue   

2,509,774 

4,616,938 

Deposits   

577,736,256 

1,216,412,391 

Cash,  etc  

74,313,344 

78  650,495 

Investments   

35,507,990 

44,106,506 

Bills   

112,002,748 

220,430,703 

Loans,  etc  

348,970,926 

729,181,109 

Total  Assets   

929,670,220 

1,679,466,275 

The  Banque  Russo-Asiatique,  as  it  is  known  on  the 
Continent,  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  and  the  Banque  du  Nord  of  Petrograd.  It  has 
branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Russia,  Siberia, 
Manchuria,  Central  Asia  and  China  and  in  London, 
Paris,  Bombay,  Hongkong  and  Yokohama.  The  up- 
heaval in  Russia  naturally  has  interrupted  business 
seriously,  and  no  annual  report  of  the  bank  has  been 
received  for  two  years.  This,  however,  does  not  imply 
that  the  bank's  operations  have  been  suspended.  The 
London  office,  of  which  Mr.  Chantrey  Inchbold  is  the 
manager,  has  been  able  to  carry  on  an  important  busi- 
ness. The  number  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
bank's  branches  place  it  in  a  most  advantageous  situa- 
tion to  finance  international  trade,  and  even  if  recupera- 
tion in  Russia  is  slow  the  bank  has  a  fine  field  of  enter- 
prise in  which  to  offer  its  extensive  financial  facilities. 


SWISS  BANK  CORPORATION. 

THE  Swiss  Bank  Corporation — one  of  the  most 
notable  of  international  financial  institutions — w  as 
formed  at  Basle  in  1872  as  a  purely  local  establishment. 
By  means  of  amalgamations  its  activities  were  gradu- 
ally extended  to  cover  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  The 
original  capital  was  6,000,000  francs.  In  1895  the 
Ziircher  Bankverein  of  Zurich  was  acquired,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Banque  Suisse  de  l'Union  of  St. 
Gall  was  absorbed,  the  capital  being  increased  to 
23,000,000  francs.  With  further  extensions  of  business 
the  capital  was  enlarged  to  35,000,000  francs  in  1897, 
40,000,000  francs  in  1898,  and  50,000,000  francs  in 
1905.  With  the  absorption  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
d'  Espine  Fatio  et  Cie  of  Geneva  the  capital  became 
62,800,000  francs.  In  1908  the  Bank  fur  Appenzell  of 
Herisau  was  acquired.  The  capital  was  raised  to 
75,000,000  francs  in  1910,  and  in  1912  an  amalgamation 
with  the  Banque  d'Escompte  et  de  Depot  of  Lausanne 
was  arranged,  the  capital  then  being  enlarged  to 
82,000,000  francs.  In  1917  the  Banque  de  Nyon,  with 
offices  at  Merges,  Rolle  and  Vallorbe  w  as  acquired.  At 
a  meeting-  in  March  last  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the 
capital  to  100,000,000  francs  by  the  issue  of  36,000  new 
500  franc  shares  at  par.  The  London  office  was  estab- 
lished in  1897,  and  in  1901  the  firm  of  Blake, 
Boissevain  &  Co.,  was  embraced.  At  July  1st,  1918, 
the  old  banking  firm  of  Reutter  &  Co.,  of  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  was  taken  over,  and  in  January,  1919,  the 
Banque  du  Loclc  was  absorbed.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Bank  Corporation  has  had  a  career  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted expansion.  Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  w  ar  upon 
the  markets  the  dividend  was  reduced  from  8  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent,  lor  the  year  1014,  but  assets  and  reserves 
haVe  since  steadily  increased,  and  the  dividend  was 
again  established  at  8  percent,  lor  1916,  which  rate  was 
repealed  lor  11)17  a,u'  1()1<S'  while  deposits  w  hich  at  the 
end  of  1  c>  1 4  stood  at  393,718,200  francs  had  grown  to 
877,142,615  francs  at  December,  1918,  showing  a  very 
remarkable  grow  th,  which  is  only  in  part  attributable  to 
amalgamations.  The  reserves  at  that  date  amounted 
(0  34,271,782  francs. 


RUSSO  ASIATIC  BANK. 

ALTHOUGH    under    its    presenl    tille    the  Kusso- 
Asiatic  Bank  dales  back  onlv  to  IQIO,  it  is  the 
largest  joint  stock  bank  in  Russia,  ranking  second  only 


BANK  OF  TAIWAN. 

ESSENTIALLY  Japanese  in  its  origin,  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan   has  now    won   lor   itself  an  international 

reputation.    It  was  incorporated  by  special  chatter  ol 

the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  in  1899,  with  head 
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BANGA  GOMMERGIALE  ITALIAN  A 

Capital  (fully  paid)       £10,400,000     |     Reserve    .  -       -       -  £3,813,000 
Deposits  and  Current  Accounts  -  £1 12,893,000 


HEAT>  OFFICE  MILAN. 

LONDON  OFFICE      -      -      -      -       1.  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

Manager:  E.  CONSOLO.       Sub- Managers :  G.  COSTA,  R    B.  HANDLEY.  G.  ZUCCOLI. 


West  End  Agency  and  London  Office  of  Italian  State  Railways,  12,  Waterloo  Place.  Regent  Street,  S.W.  1. 


Agencies  in  NEW  YORK  and  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
French  Auxiliary:-  BANCA  COMMERCIALE  ITALIANA  (France)  Marseilles. 


BRANCHES  IN  ITALY: 


Acreale. 

Bordighera. 

Ferrara. 

Messina. 

Lerugia. 

Saluzzo, 

Taranto. 

Alessandria. 

Brescia. 

Florence. 

Modena. 

Pescara. 

Sampierdarena. 

Termini  1  meres  e 

Ancona. 

Busto  Arsizio. 

Foligno. 

Monza. 

Piacenza, 

Sassari, 

Trapani. 

Bari. 

Cagliari. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

Pisa. 

Savona. 

Trento, 

Barletta. 

Caltanissetta 

I vrea . 

Novarra. 

Prato. 

Schio. 

Trieste. 

Bergamo. 

Canelli. 

Lecee . 

Oneglia. 

Reggio  Calabria. 

Sestri  Ponente, 

Turin. 

Biella. 

Carrara, 

Lecco. 

Padua 

Regg'o  Emilia. 

Siena. 

Udine. 

Bologna. 

Catania. 

Leghorn. 

Palermo. 

Rome, 

Spezia. 

Venice- 

Bolzano 

Como. 

Lucca.  . 

Parma 

Salerno. 

Syracuse. 

Verona  and  Vicenza 

CORRESPONDENTS  to  the  ROYAL  ITALIAN  TREASURY. 


Agents  in  Italy  for  BANQUE  FBANCAISE  ET  ITALIENNE  POUB  L'AMERIQUE  DU  SUD. 
Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paulo,  Santos,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  &c. 
AGENTS  and  CORRESPONDENTS  in  all  parts  of  the  World.      Foreign  Banking  in  all  its  Branches. 


SPECIAL   FACILITIES   AFFORDED   TO   ANGLO-ITALIAN  TRADE. 


THE 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  LONDON, 


LIMITED. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 
ISSUED  AND  PAID-UP  CAPITAL 


£1,000,000 
£500,000 


CURRENT    ACCOUNTS  opened  and  every  description  of  Banking  business  transacted 
Bills  discounted  and  advances  made  to  customers  on  approved  security. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIFS   GRANTED  TO  COMMERCIAL 
AND    INDUSTRIAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of    securities   undertaken,   safe   custody    of   securities,   also  the 

receipt  of  dividends. 

COUPONS   AND    DRAWN    BONDS  NEGOTIATED. 

DE  POSITS  received  at  call,  or  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application 


ARTHUR  H.  KING,  I  .  .,,  „ 

J    J    SPEAR  J  •'otnt  (jenera'  Managers. 


Austin  Friars,  London,  E.G. 2. 
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office  at  Taipeh,  Formosa,  and  a  branch  at  Tokio.  To 
it  was  granted  the  privilege  of  issuing  its  own  notes 
in  Formosa,  and  in  connection  with  this  right  it  comes 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Government.  While 
transacting  a  general  banking  business,  it  devotes  par- 
ticular attention  to  Foreign  exchange  with  a  wide 
distribution  of  its  branches  East  and  West — especially 
in  the  East — which  enables  it  to  conduct  this  class 
of  banking  operations  with  advantage  to  itself  and  its 
customers.  Branches  and  correspondents  have  been 
established  at  such  centres  as  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Petrograd,  Vladivostock,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Batavia,  Durban,  Manila,  and  many  towns  in  Japan, 
China  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  London  office, 
which  has  become  an  important  centre  of  operations,  is 
at  58,  Old  Broad  Street. 

From  its  inception  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  enjoyed 
a  successful  career,  gradually  strengthening  its  financial 
position  and  increasing  its  profits  with  merely  occa- 
sional fluctuations  attributable  to  special  circumstances. 
Its  stability  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  have  been  paid  regularly  every  six  months  to 
the  shareholders.  Meanwhile  the  expansion  of  the 
bank's  operations  has  been  such  that  the  deposits  rose 
in  two  years  from  84,472,000  yen  in  the  middle  of  1916 
to  334,305,000  yen  at  June  30th,  1918.  The  position  is 
summarised  here  : — 


Capital  paid  up 

Reserve  fund   

Note  issue   

Deposits   

Bills,  acceptances,  etc. 
Profit  balance   


June  30,  1917. 
Yen. 
17,480,450 
5,080,000 
26,841,120 
145,008,835 
107,911,040 
1,454,293 


June  30,  1918. 
Yen. 
22,498,875 
5,680,000 
30,283,025 
334,305,460 
149,438,325 
1,890,366 


Cash   

Bullion,  etc.   

Investments  

Loans  to  Government 
Bills  and  advances  ... 
Premises,  etc  


12,907,654 
13,518,711 
16,312,404 

5,696,507 
252,915,697 

2,424,765 


31,785,127 
11,422,572 
45,369,906 

2,955,700 
449,718,053 

2,844,693 


Y.  303,775,738  Y.  541,096,051 


V.  303,775,738  Y.  544,096,051 

A  DANGER  TO  BANKERS. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Banks  would  be  brought  into 
more  direct  touch  with  trade  and  with  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  who  are  likely  to  become  larger 
borrowers  than  formerly.  Some  dangers  and 
difficulties  threaten  to  emerge  from  the  situation. 
II  the  Government  and  the  local  authorities  are 
going  to  be  large  borrowers  for  years  to  come, 
as  seems  to  be  inevitable,  will  they  not  borrow,  publicly 
and  directly,  from  the  owners  of  capital?  In  that  case, 
where  will  the  deposits  come  from?  We  are  all  of  us 
being  insistently  urged,  by  leading  articles  and  posters, 
to  withdraw  our  deposits  from  the  Banks  and  buy 
War  Loan  or  War  Bonds.  If  that  process  is  continued, 
as  continued  it  must  be  until  our  vast  national  debts  are 
reduced,  will  not  the  deposits  cease  to  exist?  And  with 
the  disappearance  of  deposits,  the  banker's  profits  and 
his  power  to  assist  the  local  trader  must  also  disappear. 
There  is  another  danger  threatening  the  deposits, 
namely,  the  loss  of  confidence,  the  alarm  that  is  con- 
stantly insinuating  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  money- 
saving  class  by  the  talk  of  levies  on  capital  and 
increased  taxation.  The  old  Duke  of  Cleveland  used  to 
say  that  he  made  a  point  of  never  keeping  less  than 
,£100,000  on  deposit  with  his  banker.  The  old  noble 
spoke  there,  but  he  reflected  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Victorian  era.  To-day 
he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool.  The  problem  is, 
how  are  the  Banks  to1  attract  deposits? 


BANK  OF  ROUMANIA 


LIMITED. 

FOUNDED  1866. 


Head  Office:  27  THROGMORTON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 
Branch:    11  CALEA  VIGTORIEI,  BUGAREST. 


DIRECTORS. 

THE    EARL    OF    BESSBOROUGH,    K.P.,   C.V.O.,  C.B. 
E.  W.  H.  BARRY,  Esq. 
THE  VISCOUNT  GOSCHEN. 
GENERAL  THE  HON.  SIR  H.  A.  LAWRENCE,  K.C.B. 
P.  NAVILLE,  Esq. 


BANKERS. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND;  MESSRS.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  AND  COMPANY. 


A  general  Banking  Business  with  Roumania  is  conducted,  and  corres- 


pondence from  those  having  interests  in   that  country   is  invited. 
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THE 


ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK 
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LIMITED. 


Capital  and  Reserves 


£6,472,714 


Branches  in  22  of  the  Principal  Towns  of  ARGENTINA,  CHILE 
and  URUGUAY.  Also  in  PARIS,  BARCELONA,  BILBAO, 
MADRID,    VIGO    and    SEVILLE,    and    NEW    YORK  (Agency). 


Exports  and  Imports  Financed. 
Foreign  Exchange.     Forward  Contracts. 
Special  Attention  to  Enquiries 
regarding  Trade  and  Markets. 


Head  Office 
OLD   BROAD  STREET, 


9   E.C  2. 


Q  EC  EC  tC  SKSUSOJ  CCS' 


THE  BANK  OF  TAIWAN,  LIMITED 


Capital  Subscribed,  Yen  30,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE 
TOKYO  OFFICE 
LONDON  OFFICE 


(REGISTERED   IN   JAPAN,  1899). 


Capital  Paid  up,  Yen  27,500,000 


Reserve  Funds,  Yen  6,530,000 


TAIPEH,  FORMOSA  (TAIWAN.) 
YEIRAKUCHO,  KOHJIMACHI-KU,  TOKYO. 
58,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


Amoy. 

Batavia. 

Bangkok. 

Bombay. 

Canton. 


Foochow. 

Hankow. 

Hongkong. 

Kiukiang. 

Kobe. 


BRANCHES. 


Moji, 

New  York. 
Osaka. 
Semerang. 
Shanghai. 


Singapore. 

Soerabaya. 

Swatow, 

Tainan. 

Yokohama, 


Etc.,  etc. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amsterdam. 

Buenos  Aires. 

Brisbane. 

Bale. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Chicago. 

Cape  Town 

Dairen. 


Durban. 

Genoa. 

Harbin. 

Johannesburg. 

Lyons. 

Los  Angeles. 

Manila. 

Marseilles. 

Milan. 


Montreal . 

Moscow. 

Mukden. 

Nagasaki. 

Nagoya. 

Paris. 

Petrograd. 

Rome. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


San  Francisco. 

Seattle. 

Sydney. 

Stockholm. 

Vancouver. 

Valparaiso. 

Venice. 

Vladivostock. 

Zurich,  etc.,  etc. 


J\  Jl  J\  Jl 


London  Bankers : 

BARCLAYS    BANK,    LIMITED.     LLOYDS    BANK,  LIMITED. 
LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER  AND  PARR  S  BANK,  LIMITED.  | 

The  Bank  is  incorporated  by  special  charter  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  and  is  authorised  to  issue  its  S 

own  notes  in  Formosa,  being  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Government.  $ 

The  Bank  transacts  General  Banking   and   Foreign    Exchange   Business,   undertakes  Trust    Business,    and  $ 

acts  as  Business  Agents  for  other  Banks,  facilities  are  available  for  Exchange  Business  on  Japan.  Formosa,  * 
China,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Java. 
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VICTORY  LOAN 

SEE  YOUR  BANKER 
TO-DAY ! 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 


THE  UNION  BANK   OF  SCOTLAND,  Limited. 


Established  1830. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID  UP  - 

RESERVE  FUND  - 


£5,000,000. 
£1,000,000. 
£1,000,000. 


Chairman—  Right  Hon.  LORD  GLENCONNER  OF  GLEN. 
Deputy  Chairman — JOHN  Y.  BUCHANAN,  F.R.S. 

DIRECTORS, 


ROBERT  CLARK,  ARTHUR  C.  D  GAIRDNER. 

CHARLES  L.  DALZIEL.  HENRY  E.  GORDON 
ROBERT  E.  F1NDLAY.     JAMES  N.  GRAHAM, 

General  Manager— GEORGE  J  SCOTT. 


Sir  L.  J.  GRANT,  BART.. 
WM.  HUT  TON, 
ARCHIBALD  R.  C.  PITMAN, 

Secrc/ar^i— GEORGE  H 


PETER  RINTOUL 
Rt.-Hon.J.  PARKER  SMITH. 

MORITZ.  • 


Every  description  of  General  Banking  Business  transacted ;  purchases  and  sales  effected  in  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks; 
Dividends,  Annuities,  &c,  received  for  Customers. 

Foreign  and  Oversea  Business  undertaken  with  all  the  leading  centres.  In  addition  to  carrying  through  Exchange  opera- 
tions of  every  character,  Accounts  will  be  opened  in  Foreign  Currency  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  Freights  will  be  collected 
abroad,  Disbursements  made,  Insurance  arranged,  and  Bail  Bond  and  all  other  business  attended  to  promptly. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  acquiring  information  regarding  firms  and  corporations  and  generally  in  regard  to  conditions 
abroad,  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  clients. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  issued  free  of  chirg  -  for  the  use  of  Travellers  payable  in  the  Principle  Towns  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  all  the  chief  Commercial  Cities  of  the  World.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Offices  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  and  at  the  London  Office. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  duties  of  Trustee  and  Executor  on  terms,  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Head 
Offices  and  Branches.  _  . 

At  the  London  OHice,  Current  Accounts  are  conducted  on  the  usual  conditions  of  Loudon  B.inks  :    Deposits  received  at 

Interest.  


Head  Offices : 
GLASGOW   Ingram  Street.  EDINBURGH- 

IS')  Branches  throughout  Scotland. 

LONDON  OFFICE— 62.  Cornhill,  EX.  3.    NORMAN  L. 

(  lias  Foreign  Exchange  Department). 


George  Street. 

HIRD,  Manager. 
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BANQUE  BELGE  POUR  L  ETRANGER 

Societe  Anonyme. 

(Filiate  de  la  Societe  Generate  de  Belgique) 


CAPITAL 
RESERVES 


Frs.  50,000,000 
Frs.  9,797,263 


HEAD  OFFICE :     BRUSSELS,  68  RUE  DES  COLONIES. 
LONDON    OFFICE:     2    BISHOPSGATE.  E.C.2. 
Branches  at  CAIRO,  ALEXANDRIA.  TANTAH,  SHANGHAI,  TIENTSIN,  PEKING. 
Agents  :— MANCHESTER,  31  MOSLEY  ST. ;  NEW  YORK,  31  PINE  STREET 

London  Committee  :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Haskell,  A.  F.  Buxton,  G.  Grinnell  Milne, 
Sir    Wm.    Garstin,    G.C.M.G.,    Emile    Franqui,    Chevalier   de  Wouters.' 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Undertakes  all  kinds  of  Banking  Business. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Exchange  Transactions 

with  all  Countries. 
Opening  of  Interest  bearing  Accounts. 
Encashment  of  Clean  and  Documentary  Drafts. 


Opening  of  Cash  and  Documentary  Credits. 
Orders  Executed  in  all  Stocks, 
Letters  of  Credit. 

Collection    and     Negotiation    of  Coupons, 
Bonds,  &c>,  &c. 


Drawn 


The  Bank  has  DIRECT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  BELGIAN  TOWNS,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  information  relating  to  the  re-opening  of  commercial  activity. 
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BANCO  DE  BILBAO. 


BILBAO 


ESTABLISHED  1857. 


MADRID 


PARIS 

27  Rue  Vivienne  (Place  de  la  Bourse) 


VITORIA 
LONDON 

5  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 
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CAPITAL  fully  paid  up 


Pesetas 


(30   million   pesetas)    and   RESERVE  FUND 
(30   millions)  : 

  60,000,000 


Tlic  only  Spanish  Bank  operating  in  England. 

The  London  Branch  has  been  established  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  Anglo-Spanish 
Commerce. 

Current  Accounts  opened  in  Sterling,  Pesetas  and  Francs,  at  sij^ht,  bearing  interest,  and  every 
description  of  Banking  business  transacted  on  most  advantageous  terms,  including  acceptances, 
domiciliations,  commercial  credits,  payments  and  collections  on  j^oods,  etc. 

Foreign  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  Custody  of  Securities,  Collection  of  Coupons,  etc.,  etc. 

Terms  on  Application. 


Telegraphic  Address:  BANCOBAO,  LED,  LONDON. 


Telephone  No.  :  Avenue  7392. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
VICTORY  BOND  POLICY 

SECURES 

VICTORY  BONDS 

BY 

PAYMENTS  SPREAD  OVER  A  SELECTED  TERM  OF  YEARS. 


The  Bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  by  Annual  Drawings  determined  by  lot. 

NUMBERED  BONDS 

will  be  allotted  to  these  Policies,  * 

AND 

the  full  £100  per  £W0  Bond  paid  on  Drawing  will  be  at  once  handed 
to    the    Policy    Holder,    whose    future    Premiums   will    then  cease. 

UNDER   SCHEME   A  UNDER    SCHEME  B 

The  Policy  will  become  payable  at  The  Policy  will  become  payable  at 

(a)  Date  of  Drawing  (a)    Date  of  Drawing 

or  or 

(b)  Death,  if  previous.  (b)    Death     or     Expiration  of 

Selected  Term,  if  previous. 

Under  both  Schemes  payment  of  Premiums  will  cease  when  the  Policy  becomes  payable. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

By  effecting  a  Victory  Bond  Policy  the  Assured  will  have  precisely  the  same  privileges  in  regard  to 
payment  of  Death  Duty  as  if  he  had  purchased  Bonds  in  the  hrst  instance. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT. 

Should  Death  occur  during  the  currency  of  the  Policy  and  before  age  65  as  a  result  of  a  Fatal 
Accident,  £100  cash  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  each  £100  Bond  assured. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to  I  lie 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

142  HOLBORN    BARS.  E.C.I. 

or  nny  of  its  Kcprcscntiiti vcs. 


The 

Saturday  Review 

LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 


NEW  FICTION 


WILLIAM  POLLOK  AND  OTHER  TALES 

By  GERALD  GROGAN.  Author  of  "  A  Drop  in 
Infinity."  A  volume  of  brilliant  and  original  stories  by 
Gerald  Grogan,  who  was  killed  at  the  front  in  1918.  Most 
of  the  stories  deal  with  mining  life  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
figure  of  the  Manager,  William  Pollok,  the  author  has 
created  an  admirable  type  of  shrewd  happy-go-lucky  adven- 
turer. 7s.  net. 

THE  EDGE  OF  DOOM 

By  H.  F.  PREVOST  BATTERSBY.  "  The  whole  book  is 
well  written  ;  the  dialogue  and  the  narrative  skilfully  and 
vividly  handled." — Times. 

ECHO    By  SYDNEY  TREMAVNE. 

"  '  Echo  '  has  a  great  deal  of  charm  and  some  clever 
characterisation.  .  .  The  scenes  in  Paris  are  excellently 
well  done." — Daily  Express.  7s.  net. 


THE  END  OF  A  DREAM 

By  A.  M.  N.  J  EN  KIN.  In  '  The  End  of  a  Dream  '  the 
author  has  written  a  powerful  story  around  the  problem 
of  the  soldier  suffering  from  "  shell  shock."  The  book,  it 
is  predicted  will  cause  a  sensation  both  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  disclosure  of  undoubted  truths 
relating  to  the  results  of  this  terrible  disease.  7s.  net. 

ST.  JOHN  OF  HONEYLEA 

By'G.  I.  WHITHAM.  Author  of  "  Mr.  Manley."  An 
interesting  story  of  the  effect  of  tradition  and  heredity,  and 
it  is  also  a  brilliant  romance  in  which  the  author  infuses 
much  mysfery  and  a  strong  vein  of  poetic  feeling  . 

7s.  net. 

BENJY 

By  GEORGE  STEVENSON,  author  of  "  A  Little  World 
Apart,"  etc.  "  A  very  sound  and  most  interesting  piece 
of  work." — Sunday  Clironicle.  ?s.  net. 


SWINBURNE  AS  I  KNEW  HIM 

By  COULSON  KERNAHAN.  This  volume  is  a  collection 
of  memories  and  amusing  anecdotes  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  interested  in  Swinburne,  as  it  gives  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  poet  and  his  friend, 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  5s.  net. 

ON  THE  PATH  OF  ADVENTURE 

By  JULIUS  M.  PRICE.  "A  very  unconventional  war 
book  ....  makes  entertaining  reading." — Evening  Stan- 
dard. "  Very  vivid  ....  Affords  racy  reading.  .  .  Mr. 
Price's  own  sketches  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
volume." — Evening  News.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LAST  CRUSADE 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL.  With  numerous  illustrations 
by  the  author  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white.  Crown 
4to.  The  author  of  '  Adventures  with  a  Sketch  Book  ' 
gives  his  impressions  of  Palestine  in  a  volume  which,  while 
touching  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  war,  is  also  a  finished 
example  of  pictorial  and  literary  art.  21s.  net. 

THE  ROAD  TO  EN-DOR 

By  E.  H.  JONES,  Lt.  I.A.R.O.  With  illustrations  by 
C.  W.  Hill,  Lt.  R.A.F.  This  book,  besides  telling  an 
extraordinary  story,  will  appeal  to  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Spiritualism.  The  book  reads  like  a  wild  romance, 
but  it  is  authenticated  in  every  detail  by  fellow-officers  and 
official  documents.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  AIRSHIPS,  Past,  Present 
and  Future 

By  GEORGE  WHALE  (late  Major,  R.A.F.)  An  authori- 
tative volume  on  a  subject  of  great  contemporary  interest, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  both  the  technical  and  non- 
technical reader.    With  numerous  illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  COUTTS:  Banker 

By  E.  H.  COLERIDGE.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    Two  vols. 

The  'Life  of  Thomas  Coutts'  is  markedly  a  human  docu- 
ment, for  the  letters  it  contains  are  not  only  a  running 
comment  on  the  history  of  the  times,  notably  a  record  of 
the  means  by  which  a  vast  fortune  was  acquired,  but  they 
tell  the  story  of  a  man  who  twice  over  loved  if  not  wisely 
yet  certainly  too  well.  £1  12s.  Od.  net. 

THE  MARGARET  BOOK 

By  ALFRED  CLARK,  N.Z.M.C.  "The  Margaret  Book  " 
is  written  on  the  lines  of  the  author's  previous  volume 
"  My  Erratic  Pal."  It  is  a  novel  told  in  a  delightfully 
original  combination  of  verse  and  prose.  5s.  net. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  THE  PRACTICAL 
MYSTIC 

By  FRANCIS  GRIERSON.  The  careful  study  given  by 
Mr.  Grierson  to  the  life  of  Lincoln,  which  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  "  The  Valley  of  Shadows,"  will  be  equally 
apparent  in  this  present  volume  which  depicts  faithfully 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  Lincoln  lived  and  moved, 
thought  and  worked.  5s.  net. 

MY  HUSBAND 

By  IRENE  CASTLE  (Mrs.  Vernon  Castle),  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  Vernon  Castle,  who  with  his 
wife,  Irene  Castle,  taught  America  how  to  dance,  was 
killed  while  flying  in  Texas  in  1918.  The  present  volume 
by  his  wife  is  an  admirable  tribute,  and  will  cause  wide 
interest.  12s.  6d.  net. 

LIVING  BAYONETS 

By  CONTNGSBY  DAWSON.  These  selections  from  the 
letters  of  Coningsby  Dawson  are  published  in  response  to 
hundreds  of  requests,  and  form  a  companion  volume  to 
"Khaki  Courage."  "The  spirit  of  the  book  is  enthralling 
.  .  .  .  more  enlightening  than  any  formal  history  could 
be." — Scotsman.  6s.  net. 

PATRON  AND  PLACE-HUNTER 

A  Study  of  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe.  By 
LLOYD  SANDERS.  With  16  illustrations.  "  It  is  a 
great  achievement  of  a  biographer  to  make  his  subject 
understood  ;  and  herein  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders  admirably 
succeeded." — Morning  Post.  16s.  net. 

DOMUS  DOLORIS. 

By  W.  COMPTON  LEITH.  Another  book  by  the  author 
of  "  Sirenica  "  and  "Apologia  Difndentis. "  Mr.  Compton 
I^eith  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  living  prose-writers,  and 
his  latest  book  will'  be  welcomed  by  all  who  care  for  what 
is  best  in  contemporary  literature.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SONNETS  FROM  A  PRISON  CAMP. 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALLAN  BOWMAN.  A  sonnet  sequence 
which  shows  great  promise,  the  intense  sincerity  of  the 
poems  being  foremost  among    their  merits.  5s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  JOHN 
ZOFFANY,  R.A. 

By  LADY  VICTORIA  MANNERS  and  Dr.  G.  C.  WIL- 
LIAMSON. With  numerous  illustrations  in  Colour,  Photo- 
gravure and  Half-tone.       Limited  to  500  copies. 

£o  5s.  Od.  net. 


JOHN    LANE,  THE  BODLEY   HEAD,   VIGO    STREET,  W.l. 


CANTO  TERZO. 

ER  ME  SI  VA  NELLA  CITTA 
DOLENTE  •  PER  ME  SI  VA 
HELL'  ETERNO  DOLORE 
PER  ME  SI  VA  TRA  LA 
PERDUTA  GEHTE  •  GIUSTIZIA 
MOSSE IL  MIO  ALTO  FATTORE 
FECEMI  LA  DIVIHA  POTESTATE 
LA  SOMMA  SAPIENZA  E  IL 
PRIMO  AMORE. 
DINANZI A  ME  HON  FUR  COSE 
CREATE  •  SE  HON  ETERNE  ED  10 
ETERNO  DURO  •  LASCIATE  OGNI 
SPERANZA  VOI  CH'  ENTRATE ! 
Queste  parole  di  colore  oscuro 

Vid'io  scritte  al  sommo  d'  una  porta : 
Perch'  io :  Maestro,  il  senso  lor  m'  e  duro. 

Subiaco  Type,  from  the  Dante  printed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  St.  J.  Hornby 
at  the   Ashendene  Press. 


CARMINVM  LIBER  TERTIVS 

-  XXX 

EXEGI  monumentum  aere  perennius 
regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 
quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 
non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 
vitabit  Libitinam :  usque  ego  postera 
crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 
dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus 
et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens 
princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
deduxisse  modos.  sume.superbiam 
quaesitam  meritis  et  mihi  Delphica 
lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 

Riccardi  Type,  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  for  the  Medici  Society,  Ltd. 


SOME    BOOK    TYPES    OLD    AND  NEW 


ESPECIALLY  in  Italy  was  the  art  of  printing  happy 
in  the  age  which  brought  it  forth.  Italian 
princes  and  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  de- 
manded that  their  copies  of  the  Classics  be 
written  in  the  fairest  hand ;  and  under  their  bountiful 
patronage  the  scribes  had  developed  a  book-hand  of  the 
highest  possible  beauty.      The    minuscules   of  their 


ninth  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Commercial 
reasons  brought  in  smaller  and  narrower  letters,  so  that 
more  of  them  could  fit  into  the  line  than  was  possible 
with  the  spacious  roundness  of  the  letters  of  Jenson  or 
Ulrich  Han.  Books  became  smaller  in  size;  and  by 
their  elegance  and  handiness  the  octavos  and  duode- 
cimos of  Aldus  found  more  favour  than  the  ponderous 


fia  fauolofo  q  uello  che  fidice  deile  Streghe  che  m  ugh  mo  eiiadte  inboccha  a  fadulli.E 
ndle  Beftemie  annche  qucfto  nome  di  ftreghe:Ma  non  fifa  chc  uccello  fi  fia. 


NATVRA.DELLE  POPPE  DEGLANIMALLCAP.XL. 
a       Lafine  dolgono  lepoppe  dopo  elparto:Ilperche  Ifuezano  lafinino  elfexto  me> 
fe:condofia  che  lecaualle  dieno  lapoppa  un  anno.Tutti  glanimali  che  hano  un 
ghia  dun  pezo  non  generano  piu  che  due  per  uolta:  ne  hanno  piu  che  due  poppe  &  c[l 

From    the    Pliny    printed    by   Jenson   at  Florence. 


alphabets  they  borrowed  from  the  writing  which  thir- 
teenth-century bookmen  had  themselves  received  from 
the  scribes  of  the  Carolingian  age;  for  the  majuscules 
they  took  to  their  own  use  the  splendid  letters  which  the 
architects  and  sculptors  of  the  day  copied  from  classi- 
cal models  surviving  from  Imperial  Rome  and  which 
they  displayed  so  lavishly  and  so  proudly  on  their 
buildings  and  monuments.  No  age  before  or  since  has 
been  so  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  fine  lettering ;  and 
the  early  Italian  printers  were  inspired  both  by  a  sense 
of  its  beauty  and  by  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  repro- 
duce that  beauty  on  their  printed  pages.  From  the 
scribes  too  they  learned  to  set  their  lines  of  letter  on 
iIk  page  with  nice  proportion  of  margin  and  a  sense  od 
good  spacing.  In  nearly  every  country  but  Germany 
the  beauty  and  clearness  of  tlic  type  of  Roman  character 
gradually  prevailed  over  the  heavy  Gothic  letter  in 
which  the  earliest  books  had  been  printed  by  Coster, 
(lUtenberg  and  their  immediate  followers;  and  its  lineal 
but  degenerate  descendants  are  used  in  all  our  books 
and  newspapers  to-day. 

In  every  craft  facility  tends  to  become  the  enemy  of 
excellence;  and  as  soon  as  (lie  type-engravers  had 
established  themselves  on  their  own  ground  and  no 
longer  bad  occasion  to  lean  on  the  standards  of  tin- 
scribes,  by  which  they  had  been  trained,  ihcii  lettei 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The  deterioration  began 
very  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  as  early  as  the 


folios  and  quartos  of  the  earlier  printers.  In  the  begin- 
ning printers  were  their  own  typefounders.  Later, 
typefounding  became  a  trade  apart,  and  printers 
bought  what  the  typefounders  had  to  sell  them,  and 
were  no  longer  trained  to  the  same  nicety  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  their  letter.  Nevertheless,  the 
Roman  letter  in  which  books  were  printed  throughout 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  most  of  the  eighteenth 
century  kept  the  same  general  features  which  it  had 
gained  from  the  hand-written  books  of  the  fifteenth, 
although  it  had  lost  much  in  grace,  in  clearness  in 
width  as  compared  with  height,  and  in  size.  The  art  of 
writing  books  had  been  killed;  and  with  it  had  been  lost 
the  stimulus  and  source  of  inspiration  for  good  type 
design.  Later  came  the  vogue  of  illustrating  books 
by  means  of  copper-plate  engraving;  and  the  enyraxei 
had  to  furnish  the  U  ttering  both  for  the  captions  of  his 
pictures  and  for  his  decorated  title-pages.  An 
engraver's  line,  unlike  a  penman's,  is  necessarily  line. 
To  get  a  thick  line  the  engraver  must  cut  two  line  lines 
parallel,  and  then  cut  away  the  space  between.  There 
were  then  no  more  scribes  to  write  books,  and  the 
engraver  alone  was  left  to  guide  taste  and  set  the 
fashion  in  book-letter.  Gradually  types  assumed  more 
of  the  character  of  engraved  letter,  and  dropped  that  of 
the  book-hand  from  which  they  had  sprung.  The  dif- 
ference between   the   thick  and   thin    strokes  became 

greater)  the  shaped  and  tapered  serifs  were  replaced 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 


FICTION 


The  SONG  of  ROLAND 

Literally  translated  into  English  Verse 

By  C.  K.  SCOTT  MONCRIEFF 

Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  at  present  no  English  Edition  of  this 
French  Classic  on  the  market,  and  Capt.  Scott- 
Moncrieff's  translation  will  supply  a  need  that  has 
been  felt  for  a  long  time  by  many  lovers  of  litera- 
ture. 

MARSHAL  FOCH. 

PRECEPTS  &  JUDGMENTS 

By  MARSHAL  FOCH.  With  a  biography  of  the 
author  by  Major  A.  Grasset.  Translated  by 
Hilaire  Belloc.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown 
8vo. ,  9s.  net. 

1REDER1C  HARRISON. 

OBITER  SCRIPTA,  1918 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  Author  of  "Oliver 
Cromwell,"  "  On  Society,"  &c.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

W.  S.  LILLY. 

AN  INVISIBLE  KINGDOM 

By  W.  S.  LILLY.    Demy  8vo.,  15s.  net. 
GILBERT  cannan. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF 
SOCIETY 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN,  Author  of  "  Mendel," 
"Old  Mole,"  "  Young  Earnest,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

CAPTAIN  J.  FORSYTH. 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF 
CENTRAL  INDIA:  Their 
Forests,  Tribes,  Sport  &c. 

By  CAPTAIN  J.  FORSYTH.  New  Edition. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.,   12s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  FINLEY. 

A  PILGRIM  IN  PALESTINE 
AFTER  ITS  DELIVERANCE 

Being  the  account  of  journeys  on  foot  by  the  first 
American  Pilgrim  after  General  Allenby's  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

By  JOHN  FINLEY.  With  24  full-page  illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.,  8s.  6d.  net. 


GILBERT  CANNAN. 

TIME  AND  ETERNITY:  A 
Tale  of  Three  Exiles 

By  GILBERT  CANNAN,  Author  of  "Mendel," 
"  Young  Earnest,"  "  Pink  Roses."  Crown  8vo. , 
7s.  net. 

ETHEL  COLBURN  MAVNE. 

BLINDMAN 

By  ETHEL  COLBURN  MAYNE,  Author  of 
"  Come  in,"  "One  of  our  Grandmothers,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  net. 

BEATRICE*  KEAN  SEYMOUR. 

A  First  Novel  of  great  promise. 

INVISIBLE  TIDES 

By  BEATRICE  KEAX  SEYMOUR.  Crown 
Svo. ,  7s.  net. 

DESMOND  COKE. 

YOUTH,  YOUTH ! 

By  DESMOND  COKE.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations by  H.  M.  Brock.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

STEWART  CAVEN. 

A  PAIR  OF  IDOLS 

By  STEWART  CAVAN,  Author  of  "Palmer's 
Green."    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  net. 

W.  P.  DRURY. 

ALL  THE   KING'S  MEN 

By  LIEUT-COL.  II".  P.  DRURY,  C.B.E., 
Author  of  "  Men  at  Arms,"  "  Bearers  of  the 
Burden,"  "  Private  Pagett,"  &c.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  net. 

H.   B.   MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

AFTERMATH  :  A  Garner 
of  Tales 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON,  Author  of 
"  A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream,"  &c.  Crown 
Svo. ,  7s.  net. 
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by  thin  horizontal  hair-lines  ;  and  the  curves  of  the  round 
open  letters,  like  C,  a,  e,  tended  to  close  up.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  engraver's  burin  on  the  shape  of  the  letters 
was  long  in  making  itself  felt.  In  1733  John  Pine 
printed  an  edition  of  Horace  from  engraved  plates,  in 
which  the  letters  show  conspicuously  many  of  the  fea- 
tures which  English  printers  nowadays  connote  as 
"modern  face,"  and  the  same  features  may  be  found 
in  the  lettering  of  the  engraved  title-pages  of  books 

cPaTe?lr,ry  &  CAPITVLVM  XIV. 

Baskerville  was  the 
first  English  printer 
whose  type  shows 
the  "  modern  "  ten- 
dency, and  his  first 
book  was  not 
printed  till  1757- 
Thirty-three  years 
earlier  William 
Caslon  had  cut  and 
cast  his  admirable 
letter,  which  still 
holds  its  own  as  the 
type  used  more  than 

any  oth  -x  for  the  best  class  ot  oookwork  in 
this  country.  Baskerville's  type  was  designed  in 
conscious  rivalry  to  Caslon 's.  It  won  favour 
abroad  even  more  than  in  England,  and  especially  it 
influenced  the  type  of  the  Parma  printer,  Bodoni,  who 
produced  types  nar- 
row at  the  ' '  set ' ' 
or  width  of  the 
letters  compared 
with  their  height 
and  with  the  exag- 
gerated thick  and 
thin  lines  and  the 
close  loops  and 
curves  which  are 
amongst  the  ugly 
features  of  the 
"modern"  face.  So 
far  as  good  print- 
ing depends  upon 
good  presswork 
and  the  use  of  good 
ink  and  paper, 
apart  from  the  de- 
sign and  arrange- 
ment of  the  type, 
Bodoni  was  an  ex- 
cellent printer ;  and 
the  fame  he 
achieved  brought 
in  a  new  fashion  in 
type-faces  which 
every  typefounder 
followed.  Between 
the  years  1800  and 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  few  books  were  printed 
from  any  but  the  "modern  "-faced  type  which  we  owe 
chiefly  to  Bodoni's  influence;  and  to'  this  clay  daily 
newspapers  and  also  most  Government  publications  are 
printed  from  it. 

The  story  of  the  revival  of  Caslon 's  "  Old  Face  "  by 
Charles  Whittingham  of  the  Chiswick  Press  in  1S44  lias 
often  been  told.  Weary  of  the  insipidity  and  dulncss 
of  the  "modern"  face,  Whittingham  resolved  to  print 
a  Juvenal,  which  had  been  commissioned  for  an  Eton 
"  leaving  present"  in  the  Caslon  type  which  had  been 
discarded  for  half  a  century.  While  this  was  in  pre- 
paration, Longman  the  publisher  got  Whittingham  to 
print  a  romance  called  'Lady  Willoughby's  Diary,' 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  period  of  the  Civil 

War;  and  it  was  decided  to  give  it  an  old-fashioned 
look  by  printing  it  in  Caslon 's  type.  The  printing 
found  so  much  favour  that  imitative  typefounders 
throughout  the  country  thought  well  to  put  upon  the 
market  "old  style  "  f  (Hints,  inspired  by  Caslon  \s  let  tci . 
Nowadays  every  British  type-founder  shows  in  his  speci- 
men book  I  mi  1 1   "Modern  "  and      <  )li  I  Style  "   I J  pes  ; 


NTONAS  SVPER  ME  IVDICIA  TV  A, 

Domine,  et  timore  ac  tremore  concutis  omnia 
ossa  mea;  et  expauescit  anima  mea  ualde.  Sto 
attonitus  et  considero  quod  caeli  non  sunt  mundi 
tn  conspectu  tuo.    Si  in  angelis  reperisti  prauitatem, 
nec  tamen  pepercisti ;  quid  fiet  de  me?  Ceciderunt 

Type  designed  by   Douglas  Cockerell   tor  Messrs.   Methuen  &  Co.    From  , 
the   Imitatio  Christi,   edited   by   Adrian  Fortescue. 

of  bookwork 
was  designed 


MEMORIALE  DI  MOLTE  STATVE  ET  PIC 
TURE  SONO  NELLA  INCLYTA  CIPTA 
DI  FLORENTIA  PER  MANO  DI  SCUL- 
PTORI  ET  PICTORI  EXCELLENTI 
MODERNI  ET  ANTIQUI  TRA- 
CTO  DALLA  PROPRIA  CO- 
PIA  DI  MESSER  FRAN- 
CESCO  ALBERTINI 
PRETE  FIOREN- 
TINO  ANNO 
DOMINI 
1510 


Francisci  Albertini  disticon. 

Si  nunc  errarem.fateor  me  errare  libenter 
Nam  sine  censore.nullus  in  orbe  fuit. 


Florence  Type,  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  for  M 


and  many  firms  of  printers  will  offer  their  customers  i 
choice  of  the  two.  Of  late  years  the  "Modern" 
character  has  dropped  more  and  more  out  of  favour  for 
the  printing  of  books,  although,  for  no  obvious  reason 
save  an  unintelligent  conservatism,  it  still  prevails  in 
newspapers  and  in  official  printing. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  what  William  Morris 
did  for  the  revival  of  printing  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  repeat  the  story  here  at  any  great  length.  His 

__   posthumous  'Note 

DE     OCCVLTIS    DEI     on     his    aims  in 

founding  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press'  should 
be  studied  by  every- 
one who  is  con- 
cerned with  fine 
printing ;  for  it 
states  the  reasons 
just  why  so  much 
of  the  early  printing 
is  so  good,  and 
most  of  the  modern 
SO'  bad.  He  began 
printing- books 
"  with  the  hope  of 
producing  some  which  should  have  a  definite  claim  to 
beauty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  easy  to 
read  and  should  not  dazzle  the  eye  by  ecoentricity  of 
form  in  the  letters."  Of  the  fifteenth-century  books 
he  had  noticed  that  ' '  they  were  always  beautiful  by 

force  of  the  mere 
typography,  even 
without  the  added 
ornament  wi  t  h 
which  so  many  of 
them  are  so  lavishly 
supplied  ' ' ;  and  he 
resolved  to  produce 
books  ' '  which  it 
would  be  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon  as 
pieces  of  printing 
and  arrangement 
of  type.  "  He  first 
sought  a  roman 
type  which  should 
be  "letter  pure  in 
form ;  severe  with- 
out needless  excres- 
cences ;  solid  with- 
out the  thickening 
and  thinning  of  the 
line  which  is  the 
essential  fault  of 
modern  type  and 
which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  read;  and 
n  o  t  compressed 
laterally,  as  aU  later 
type  has  grown  to 
be,  owing  to  commercial  exigencies."  Therefore 
he  went  to  the  Venetian  printers  of  the  fifteen 
century  as  the  only  source  from  which  to  take 
examples  of  the  perfected  roman  type.  Hut  Morris's 
"  Golden  "  type  is  heavier  in  line  than  his  Venetian' 
models,  and  has  a  certain  Gothic  touch  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  Morris's  own  artistic  bent.  He 
himself  preferred  the  definitely  Gothic  "  Trov  "  and 
"  Chaucer"  founts  which  he  designed  a  little  later. 

Much  nearer  to  Venetian  prototypes  was  the  Doves 
type,  from  which  Mr.  Cobdcn-Sanderson,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Emery  Walker,  printed  the  famous  "Doves"  Bible 
and  the  many  smaller  books  which  also  issued  from  his 
Press.  The  excellence  of  the  Kclmscotl  Press  books  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  decoration  which  Morris 
lavished  on  their  pages;  but  the  Dines  Press  books  are 
free  from  any  decoration  whatever,  save  that  of  line 
capital  and  versal  letters.  They  owe  their  supreme 
beauty  to  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  type,  to  the  exact 
and  even  prcssw  uk,  and  especially  to  what  Morris 
styled  the  architectural  goodness  of  the  pages. 

Most  of  the  founts  which  have  been  designed  since 
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A  corresponds  to  the  first  symbol  in  the  Phoeni' 
dan  alphabet  and  did  not  represent  a  vowel,  but 
a  breathing,  the  vowels  not  being  represented  by 
any  symbol.  This  breathing  not  being  necessary  in 
the  Greek  language,  the  Greeks  who  adopted  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  used  it  to  represent  a  vowel 


Kennerley  Type,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goudy. 

Morris's  day  for  fine  printing-  have  been  copied  from 
or  inspired  by  the  types  of  the  early  Italian  printers, 
especially  the  Venetians.  Mr.  St.  John  Hornby  prints 
his  magnificent  books  in  his  Subiaco  type  copied  from 
the  fine  letter  which  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  used 
when  they  introduced  printing-  into  Italy. 

Mr.  Herbert  Home  designed  three  founts,  all  draw- 
ing their  inspiration  from  those  of  early  Italian 
printers.  Earliest  of  the  three  in  date,  his  Montallegro 
type  was  designed  for  the  Merrymount  Press  of  Bos- 
ton. Hi>  "  Florence  "  type  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  YVindus,  who  have  printed  from  it  editions 
of  '  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  '  The  Little  Flowers  of 
St.  Francis,'  Stevenson's  '  Virginibus  Puerisque, '  and 
more  recently  volumes  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  Mr. 
Home's  Riccardi  type  was  designed  for  the  Medici 
Society,  and  amongst  the  many  fine  books  which  have 
been  printed  from  it  are  a  Horace,  a  Vergil,  a  Catullus, 
Malory's  'Morte  Darthur'  and  'The  Canterbury  Tales.' 
The  type  has  also  been  cut  in  a  smaller  size,  and  Mr. 
F.  YV.  Bain's  Indian  Stories  are  being  printed  from  it. 

Last  in  date  to  make  its  public  appearance  is  the  type 
designed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell  for  Messrs. 
Methuen,  and  used  by  them  for  printing  Dr.  For- 
tescue's  edition  of  the  '  Imitatio  Christi,'  which  was 
published  a  week  or  two  ago.  As  will  be  seen  from 
our  reproduction,  it  is  more  robust  in  character  than 
most  of  the  other  types  which  we  have  considered.  It 
is  based  on  a  fount  used  by  Joannes  Philippi  de 
Lignamine,  a  Roman  printer  of  1470. 

The  more  modern  types  which  we  have  so  far  con- 
sidered are  all  privately  owned,  and  their  use  is  there- 
fore confined  to  the  books  which  their  owners  print  or 
issue  themselves.  It  cannot  be  said  that  British  type- 
founders as  a  body  have  shown  much  inclination  to  go 
back  to  early  models  for  the  improvement  of  their 

IN  THE  FOUR  SPECIMEN  PAGES 
OF  THIS  FASCICLE  WE  SHOW 
certain  arrangements  of  printers'  plain  rules 
adapted  from  examples  of  good  printing  and 
writing  which  belong  to  a  better  day  of  crafts- 
manship. Books  of  the  17th  century  in  par- 
ticular were  decorated  in  this  fashion  The 

The  Cloister  Type,  designed  and  cast  by  the  American  Typefounders' 
Association. 

founts.  Messrs.  Shanks  have  done  so,  however,  in 
their  Dolphin  type,  which  is  conceived  and  carried  out 
on  true  Venetian  lines,  and  has  the  qualities  which 
Morris  sought  in  designing  his  own  roman  letter.  As 
for  most  of  the  founts  which  have  been  designed  of  late 
years  for  private  presses,  including  both  the  Kelmscott 
and  the  Doves,  the  punches  for  the  Dolphin  type  were 
cut  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Prince,  a  veteran  craftsman  of  con- 
summate skill.  Mr.  Prince  also  cut  the  Mr.  Joseph 
Thorp's  Decoy  type,  designed  by  the  late  Raymond 
Binns,  and  also  cast  by  Messrs.  Shanks.  Few 
founts  cut  within  recent  years  surpass  in  purity 
and  beauty  the  Kennerley  type,  designed  by  the 
American  printer,  Mr.  Frederic  Goudy.  The  Cloister 
type  of  the  American  Typefounders  Company  gives 
further  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  American 
printers  in  the  design  and  quality  of  their  letter,  and 
also  of  their  readiness  to  go  back  to  the  early  Italian 
printers  for  their  models. 

In  our  day  books  are  for  the  most  part  printed  from 
machine-set  type.  It  is  of  special  interest  therefore  to 
<  onsider  how  far  the  type-composing  machines  can  give 


QUOUSQUE  TANDEM  ABUTERE 
CATILINA,  PATIENTIA  NOSTRA? 
quamdiu  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  nos  eludet?  quern 
ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihil 
ne  nocturnum  praesidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bon^ 

Dolphin  Type,  designed  and  cast  by  Messrs.  F.  M.  Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

us  type  of  good  design.  The  differences  between  type 
set  by  machine  and  that  set  by  hand  are  not  such  as 
affect  the  question  of  design  in  any  very  important  de- 
tail ;  and  there  is  no  mechanical  reason  why  the  faces 
of  the  letter  should  not  be  as  beautiful,  as  clear  and  as 
readable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  matrices 
in  general  use  in  mechanical  composition  have,  as  a 

QVEM  VIDISTIS  PASTORES?  A  HYMN 
t  OF  THE  NATIVITY  SVNG  BY  THE 
SHEPHERDS 

COME,  we  shepherds, whose  blest  sight 
Hath  met  love's  noon  in  nature's  night; 
Come  lift  we  up  our  loftier  song 
And  wake  the  sun  that  lies  too  long. 

To  all  our  world  of  well-stol'n  joy 
He  slept,  and  dreamt  of  no  such  thing, 
While  we  found  out  heaven's  fairer  eye 
And  kissed  the  cradle  of  our  king; 

Type  first  cast   by  William  Caslon. 

matter  of  fact,  been  copied  with  greater  or  less  exact- 
ness from  the  faces  of  the  hand-set  type  in  most 
general  use.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  however,  at 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Gerard  Meynell,  the  Lanston  Mono- 
type Company  furnished  matrices  for  the  "  Im- 
print" type  for  a  magazine  of  that  name, 
devoted  to  the  art  of  printing,  which  Mr. 
Gerard  Meynell  was  about  to  publish.  The  "  Im- 
print" type  is  of  good  proportion  and  character,  and 

SINCE  JANE  AUSTEN,  the  English 
novel,  at  its  most  typical,  has  been  a  study 
of  family  life.  In  France,  where  you  have 
the  salon  and  the  cafe,  in  Germany,  where  you 
have  the  concert-room  and  the  beer-hall,  in 
Russia,  where  everyone's  kitchen  and  everyone's 
bedroom  is  at  once  salon,  cafe,  concert-room, 

I'lantin  Type    .machine-set   by   the   Lanston    Monotype   Co.,  Ltd. 

derives  from  sixteenth  century  Dutch  models  rather  the 
fifteenth  century  Italian.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  quite  pleasant  and  easy  to  read  without  any  too 
noticeable  departure  from  the  ordinary  "old  style" 
types  to  which  the  printing  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  has  made  us  accustomed.  The  Lanston  Mono- 
type Company  have  also  shown  a  disposition  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  standard  book  types  by  issuing 
their  "Plantin  "  series,  so-called  from  the  famous 
Antwerp  printer,  from  one  of  whose  founts  it  is  copied. 
For  their  "  Veronese"  type  they  have  gone  once  more 
to  early  Italian  sources.  Just  as  four  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  the  compositor  ousted  the  scribe  from 
his  share  in  book  production,  so  in  his  turn  in  our  day 
is  the  case-hand  being  ousted  by  the  composing 
machine.  Just  as  the  new  craft  of  printing  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  fair  traditions  which  it 
had  received  from  the  book-hand  of  the  scribe, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  these  latter-day 
aids  to  book  production  may  not  impair  the  quality  of 
the  printer's  art,  but  may  even  put  better  and  fairer 
founts  of  type  within  his  reach. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON,    a  graceful  follower  of  the 
school  of  Prior  and  Pracd,  wrote  of  the  world  of 
his  day  : — 

"  They  eat  and  drink,  and  scheme  and  plod; 
And  go  to  church  on  Sunday  ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God — 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 

Marian  Evans,  who  was  born  100  years  since,  and 
became  George  Eliot  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  had 
neither  of  these  fears.  Starting  as  an  Evangelical  who 
thought  it  sinful  to  real  novels,  she  relinquished  the 
terrors  and  comforts  of  the  Christian  religion.  When 
her  brains  lifted  her  out  of  provincial  society  into  Lon- 
don life,  she  formed  a  union  with  a  man  who  had  a 
discarded  wife  living.  For  a  time  she  practised  the 
higher  journalism,  enjoyed  the  society  of  intellectual 
Radicals,  enjoyed  even  the  society  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
which  seems  a  remarkable  feat.  But  she  was  a 
thinker,  a  female  philosopher  who  read  serious  books 
with  infinite  industrv,  and  took  to  metaphysics  as  easily 
as  the  sporting  public  devours  the  novels  of  Nat  Gould. 
Though  inclined  to  be  a  Positivist — a  vague  creed 
which  believes  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  de- 
clares that  there  are  great  men  in  the  world,  including 
yourself — she  was  too  independent  to  join  any  definite 
school  of  philosophy.  She  joined  instead  a  philosopher 
who  was  excessively  lively.  George  Henrv  Lewes  was 
a  £rav  and  ebb  talker  who  could  philosophise  on  any- 
thing-, if  you  srave  him  a  few  hours'  notice.  His 
"Pollv"  was  diffident,  nervous  and  produced  her  work 
in  a  kind  of  spiritual  agonv.  He  cherished  her  and  kept 
her  awav  from  the  world ;  without  his  encouragement 
her  books  would  hardlv  have  been  produced  at  all.  It 
is  easy  to  be  satinoal  ahout  the  Sibvl  of  St.  Tohn's 
Wood,  shown  to  the  select,  and  erected  to  an  intellec- 
tual throne  amonf  the  teacuos  Rut  Lewes  was  right. 
George  Eliot  would  have  srained  little,  we  think,  bv 
larger  acquaintance  with  London  society.  The  feting 
it  gives  to  a  treat  writer  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  serious 
art.  The  harm  that  came  to  George  Eliot  was  that 
she  was  led  to  take  her  mission  as  a  thinker  too  seri- 
ously. Rut  she  was  never  that  sort  of  humourless  pro- 
pagandist who  writes  novels  with  a  purpose,  concealed 
tracts  and  treatises  that  are  not  novels  at  alb  Charles 
Kinp-sley  was  a  born  prooarrandist.  somewhat  feverishly 
looking  for  the  millenium  :  Georp-e  Eliot  was  alwavs 
<^renP  •  nnd  at  her  best,  as  in  the  last  words  of  'Middle- 
rn"'-rh  '  shr>  reaches  q  grave  and  dignified  beautv. 

We  have  said  that  she  lost  nothing  bv  Hying  up 
society  and  the  pursuit  of  the  world.  This  is  because 
we  think  that  all  her  work  which  will  survive  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  her  own  experiences,  material  which  lav 
fallow  in  her  mind  for  many  years  to  be  revived  and 
tmnsfifr'nrod  bv  her  brilliant  understanding  and  imagi- 
nntion  She  had  her  follies  and  mishaps,  reading  up 
..nr11orq1v  to  writf  a  historical  novel,  and  starting 
nootrv  at  the  nrre  of  fortv-four.  when  poets  worth  the 
name  have  often  exhausted  their  vein.  Rut  the  croup 
if  her  h-st  books—  from  'Scenes  of  Clerical _  Life'  to 
Middlemaroh' — are  a  great  and  novel  achievement. 
Out  of  fashion  after  n  period  of  extravagant  laudation, 
thev  deserve,  and  will  maintain,  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  We  have  seen  them  derided  as  the  sweeo- 
'  ""<;  of  a  Pcn^nnvi'lo  omnibus,  or  an  exposition  of  the 
Ethical  Church.  This  is  facetious  and  rejoicing  ignor- 
ance. 

Tin-  doctrine  that  George  Eliot's  books  illustrate  is 
nhfer  than  all  the  churches:  the  doctrine  of  Nemesis, 
that  curses  come  home  to  roost,  and  that  the  mistakes  we 
make  have  to  he  paid  for,  while  we  may  cast  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  it  shall  return  to  us  after  many 
days.  There  is  more  of  the  mistakes  than  the  blessings 
In  George  Eliot,  and  her  work,  as  the  great  Greek 
scholar  lebb  remarked,  resembles  a  Greek  tragedv. 
She  difl  not,  however,  regard  life  wilh  (he  gloomv  eve 
of  dunghill  realism  She  had  too  much  humour,  too 
much  toleration  and  justness  of  spirit  to  do  thai.  She 
■  ■  -,s  a  master  of  that  subtle  thin*  called  human  charac- 
ter, particularly  in  country  people,  who  before  her  time 


were  either  calmly  ignored  (except  at  election  time)  or 
r  egarded  as  too  stupid  and  too  limited  to  be  worth  notice. 
She  smiles  and  never  sneers  at  the  follies  and  failures 
of  her  figures.  She  knew  that  the  world  sadly  wanted 
improving;  she  thought  that  it  was  improving,  though 
very  slowly,  hampered  by  corruption,  selfishness,  mis- 
understanding, and  that  silent  and  cynical  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  uncomfortable 
doctrines  which  may  be  called  the  solidarity  of  society. 
She  gave  up  the  Christian  religion,  but  she  did  not  see 
the  Devil  in  every  Church.  Rather,  as  she  grew  older, 
she  became  in  all  essentials  a  better  Christian  than  many 
professors  of  that  creed.  The  growing  pains  of  Mag- 
gie in  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  Mrs.  Poyser  in  'Adam 
Rede,'  and  the  conversation  of  the  rustics  at  the  Rainbow 
in  '  Silas  Marner'  are  all  as  well  hit  off  as  we  can  hope 
to  see  anything  done  in  the  20th  century.  There  is 
no  such  picture  elsewhere  of  selfish,  strong-minded, 
rather  vacuous,  elderly  women.  They  are  always  pessi- 
mists, for  they  are  always  afraid  that,  when  Death 
comes,  some  money  will  go  out  of  the  family.  No  one 
will  deny  the  vitality  of  George  Eliot's  women,  and  we 
think  that  her  gallery  of  men  portraits  is  for  the  most 
part  convincing  too.  Some  of  them  are  poor  creatures, 
unworthy  of  the  women  they  marry.  Rut  George  Eliot 
has  her  answer  : — 

"  Has  anyone  ever  pinched  into  its  pillulous  smallness 
the   cobweb    of   prematrimonial    acquaintanceship?  " 

And  marriage,  if  it  is  not  the  only  game  of  chance 
openly  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  is  notoriously  a  matter 
in  which  the  cobwebs  of  romance  may  obscure  good 
sense. 

Essentially  a  thinker,  George  Eliot  develops  in  her 
later  books  the  doctrine  that  we  do  not  often  know  our 
real  benefactors ;  that  we  may  have  more  influence  than 
we  realise ;  and  that  a  casual  word  or  a  kindly  message 
mav  have  done  more  for  this  man  and  that  woman  than 
they  remember.  Moments  which  we  consider  unimpor- 
tant may  be  critical  for  ourselves,  or  somebody  else. 
Tt  is  part  of  George  Eliot's  subtlety  that  she  refuses 
to  make  her  characters  change  by  sudden  and1  well-de- 
fined crises.  The  process  of  degradation  or  improve- 
ment is  gradual,  unperoeived  by  those  who  undereo  it. 
Tn  that  monumental  book  'Middlemarch'  she  tells  us 
that 

"We  aire  on  a  perilous  margin  when  we  begin  to  look 
nassivelv  at  our  future  selves,  and  see  our  own  figures 
led  with  dull  consent  into  insipid  misdoing  and  shabby 
achievement. " 

'Middlemarch  '  is  a  long  and  leisurely  book  with 
three  love  stories  intertwined  in  jt.  A  modern  reader 
mav  find  it  a  little  heavv,  because  it  follows  Scott's 
plan  of  writing-  a  conversation  and  then  a  little  essav  on 
it;  but  it  is  full  of  sound  thought,  deep  observation,  and 
human  character.  The  thought  may  be  an  objection- 
"Don't  think,  Dombey ;  you're  above  it,"  exclaimed 
the  apoplectic  Maior  to  the  Citv  Merchant — but  there 
is  plenty  of  delightful  humour,  delivered  in  shrewd 
brief  touches.  Nemesis  and  the  misfortunes  of  love 
hover  over  'Middlemarch'  like  a  darkened  cloud,  but 
they  do  not  envelop  it.  There  is  brightness  in  a  dozen 
ways — Mr.  Rrooke,  who  "went  pretty  deeply"  into  so 
manv  things  in  his  time,  men  of  the  world,  malicious 
old  gossipers,  parsons  admirably  human,  and  a  splen- 
did auctioneer.  The  pathos  comes,  as  in  life,  some- 
times when  vou  least  expect  it,  as  when  the  dull,  un- 
lovely wife  of  the  Evangelical  banker  is  loyal  to  him 
after  his  sins  have  been  found  out  and  his  reputation 
shattered.  The  banker  was  none  the  less  a  murderer 
hecause  he  practised  a  maxim  in  dough's  '  Latest 
Decalogiie'  :  — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  bul  needsl  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive." 

The  wife  of  Lvdgalc,  the  young  doctor  their  storv 
is  the  cream  of  the  l>ook     was  a  murderer,  too,  though 

she  carried  no  pistol,  the  sort  of  basil-plant  thai  flour- 
ishes on  dead  men's  brains.  Lvdgatc  came  to  Middle- 
march  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  and 
yielded  1o  the  slow,  steady,  silent  undermining  of  all 
his  ideals.     His  degradation  is  the  more  terrible  and 
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convincing  because  there  are  no  scenes  of  shouting  and 
screaming  in  the  gradually  tightening  grasp  of  his 
vain,  selfish,  and  soulless  wife.  Only  once  is  Rosie 
touched,  by  the  intervention  of  Dorothea,  an  idealist 
who  is  wrong  about  ordinary  things,  but  always  right 
about  matters  of  self-sacrifice  and  fine  feeling.  Doro- 
thea, now  known  to  be  founded  on  the  second  Lady 
Dilke,  may  be  called  one  of  God's  fools;  but  we  have 
to  be  very  credulous  to  suppose  that  she  ever  believed 
in  Casaubon.  That  dry  stick  with  no  good  blood  about 
him  was  very  far  from  being  a  Mark  Pattison.  Saints 
have  their  ignorances,  but  it  seems  an  odd  fate  to 
deserve  a  halo,  and  win  a  Casaubon.  Novelists,  how- 
ever, may  be  allowed  an  improbability,  if  they  build  a 
good  story  on  it,  and  we  regard  '  Middlemarch'  as  a 
story  both  great  and  good,  not  a  mere  narrative  with 
occasional  good  things.  George  Eliot  was  always  rich 
in  aphorisms,  and  she  always  wrote  sound  English, 
though  she  betrayed  that  air  of  conscious  intellectuality 
which  belongs  to  clever  women.  Outside  fiction  she 
lost  her  humour.  Her  letters  are  dull,  and  she  could 
not  realise  that  it  is  part  of  the  higher  life  to  give 
oneself  away. 

But  the  world  got  the  best  of  her  in  her  tales  of  coun- 
try and  provincial  life.  One  of  her  profound  sayings  is 
that  "a  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a  great  strain  on 
the  affections."  A  difference  of  taste  in  novels  may  be 
equally  trying ;  but  we  should  suspect  the  judgment  of 
any  reader  who  despised  George  Eliot.  The  fiction  of 
to-day  and  yesterday  will  have  to  improve  vastly  in 
wisdom  and  significance  before  it  induces  us  to  leave 
'Middlemarch  '  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten  books. 
George  Eliot  was  not  a  female  Shakespeare,  but  she  re- 
vivified the  Warwickshire  folk  that  he  has  left  us.  In 
youth  she  looked  upon  Shakespeare's  Forest  of  Arden, 
and  not  in  vain. 


MEREDITH'S  LAST  PHASE. 

GEORGE  MEREDTTH  was  always  in  some  danger 
from  his  brilliant  styl  \  He  can  make  a  familiar 
thought  live  and  sparkle  in  a  cascade  of  sentences, 
flinging'  a  dozen  metaphors  into  the  mind,  and  leaving 
us  dazzled  with  a  verbal  display  which  creates  in  us 
the  illusion  that  we  are  wiser  for  the  experience.  Often 
it  is  no  illusion,  but  an  actual  fact.  There  is  as  much 
wisdom  in  Meredith's  novels  as  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  from  one  human  mind.  But  even  when 
the  thought  is  trite,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  at 
fault,  he  invariably  makes  us  believe  that  we  are  com- 
muning with  a  sage,  and,  what  is  more  usual,  even 
when  he  is  repeating  himself  for  the  hundredth  occa- 
sion, there  is  still  a  semblance  of  life  and  noveltv  in  the 
communication.  We  have  been  reading  again  Mere- 
dith's unfinished  work,  'Celt  and  Saxon,'  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  which  brought  it  once  more 
to  hand  as  the  last  volume  in  the  standard  edition  now 
completed  by  Messrs.  Constable.  This  book  obviously 
nromots  the  reader  to  think  seriously  about  that  last 
phase  in  an  author's  life,  in  the  course  of  which  style 
so  often  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  uninitiated. 

This  has  happened  in  the  case  of  three  great  Victo- 
rians— Browning,  Meredith  and  Henry  James.  There 
are  certain  works  by  all  three  of  these  authors  which 
are  only  for  devotees,  works  which  for  a  neophyte  are 
quite  fatal  to  enthusiasm.  They  must  be  approached 
gradually  through  the  earlier  and  simpler  books.  A 
lifelong  devotion  to  Meredith  is  no  more  likely  to  date 
from  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  in  'One  of  Our  Con- 
querors '  than  a  life-long  devotion  to  Browning  is  likely 
to  date  from  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  in  '  Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
works  here  cited  are  more  profound  than  their  more 
accessible  forerunners,  but  that  they  belong  to  a  period 
of  the  author's  development  in  which  habits  formed 
and  developed,  as  he  advanced  from  book  to  book, 
have  become  so  strongly  individual  that  they  can  only 
be  really  understood  by  those  who  have  watched  them 
grow  from  normal  to  abnormal,  from  the  universally 
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congenial  to  the  extravagantly  peculiar.  This  growth 
affects  not  only  the  style  in  which  our  authors  write, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  think  and  perceive.  Most 
authors  end  by  taking  themselves  for  granted.  The 
things  they  explain  to  us  or  prepare  us  for  in  their 
earlier  works  they  introduce  usually  into  their  later 
ones,  as  though  they  were  common  knowledge  and 
common  form.  The  habits  of  expression  and  thought 
which  they  keep  more  or  less  conformable  to  the  age 
in  their  earlier  works  they  indulge  without  misgiving 
in  their  later  ones.  They  grow  insolent  with  great- 
ness, and  knowing  that  the  world  is  ready  to  cudgel  its 
brains  to  obtain  their  meaning,  they  are  resolved  to 
indulge  their  idiosyncrasies  without  pausing  to  observe 
how  far  they  are  getting  from  the  simple  uses  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Meredith  became  a  Meredithian, 
James  a  Jacobean,  Browning  a  member  of  his  own 
peculiar  sect. 

Modern  Englishmen  of  letters  are  dangerously  liable 
to  become  their  own  parodists  owing  to  the  intensely 
individual  character  of  their  performances.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  standard  of  clarity,  and 
a  tradition  of  style  which  would  never  have  allowed  a 
man  like  Meredith  to  become  a  Meredithian.  In  France 
such  a  thing  could  not  have  happened  even  at  the  height 
of  the  romantic  revolution.  But  English  literature, 
since  Dr.  Johnson  ceased  to  administer  the  law  and  the 
prophets  of  a  normal  style,  has  followed  to-  excess  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Every  man  is  his  own  law,  and 
to  understand  him  we  have  to  study  his  literary  consti- 
tution. To  understand  Henry  James  we  have  to  be- 
come a  Jacobean.  To  comprehend  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
we  must  take  his  advice  quite  literally  :  "  Grow  old 
along  with  me,"  he,  urges.  It  is  the  only  way.  We 
have  to  grow  old  along  with  these  difficult  Victorians, 
to  follow  them  from  immaturity  to  prime,  from  prime 
to  decadence,  until  even  their  bad  habits  are  accepted 
as  laws  of  nature. 

In  truth,  however,  these  laws  of  nature  are  too  often 
only  laws  of  second  nature.  In  'Celt  and  Saxon,' 
when  we  have  soberly  resolved  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  bravura  rhetoric  and  not  to  be  dazed  by  images 
and  conceits  fetched  from  heaven  and  earth,  we  are  too 
often  conscious  of  a  gospel  repeated  from  habit,  of  a 
mind  which  follows  its  own  rut,  of  ideas  and  attitudes 
which  new  words  and  new  names  do  not  make  really 
new.  Read  the  chapter  on  Mr.  Bull,  and  then,  Mere- 
dithian though  you  be,  say  truly  whether  you  find 
anything  there  which  our  author  has  not  himself  said 
in  clearer  tones  in  the  days  before  he,  too,  was  a 
Meredithian.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  to 
say  something  in  a  new  way  is  to  say  something  new. 
It  is  difficult,  and  it  is  usually  bad  criticism,  to  separate 
the  thing  said  from  the  manner  of  saying  it.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  on  .Shakespeare  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  Shakespeare's 
thoughts  were  second-rate,  but  that  his  way  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  inspired 
literature.  We  are  not  committing  this  fallacy  in 
saying  that  Meredith's  style  is  often  a  pitfall  for  Mere- 
dith, because  Meredith's  style,  when  it  becomes  his 
enemy,  is  no  longer  a  good  style.  It  is  good  fun  for  a 
Me  redithian,  just  as  '  The  Golden  Bowl'  is  good  fun  for 
a  Jacobean,  and  '  Ferishtah's  Fancies  '  for  a  follower 
of  Browning.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  stylo  which 
really  enables  its  practitioners  to  achieve  new  beauty 
or  fresh  truth.  It  has  become  a  personal  shorthand. 
It  reflects  the  accidental  weaknesses  of  its  possessor 
rather  than  his  general  strength.  Il  is  the  performance 
ol  ,1  virtuoso  who  conceals  from  himself  as  from  his 
admirers  the  presenl  emptiness  of  his  heart  and  head 
by  a  superficial  brilliancy  of  execution.  This  kind  of 
style  is  not  the  man,  hut  a  parody  of  the  man,  and  the 

fact  that  we  naturally  regard  it  as  something  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  matter  it  transforms  and  disguises 
shows  how  essentially  corrupt  it  is.  To  put  il  quite 
bluntly,  the  real  reason  vvhv  we  can  separate  the 
thought  from  its  expression  in  hooks  like  '  Celt  and 
Saxon'  is  that  the  living  thought  has  ceased  to  exist. 
We  can  skin  it  ;is  one  skins  a  dead  beast,  and  perhaps 
we  admire  the  skin.  There  is  no  question  of  admiring 
I  he  live  creature  running  wild  and  free. 
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In  extenuation  for  the  three  great  authors  we  have 
named  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  notably 
encouraged  to  be  obscure  by  disciples  who  took  ob- 
scurity to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  profoundly,  in- 
stead of  being  the  certain  sign  of  failure.  If  the  critics 
who  used  to  read  the  essay  on  Sir  Willoughby 's  leg 
with  awe  had  condemned  it  out  of  hand  for  a  precious 
and  impertinent  piece  of  nonsense,  we  might  have 
l>een  saved  the  "punctilio  "  of  '  One  of  Our  Conquerors' 
(which  we  defy  the  most  faithful  Meredithian  to  ex- 
plain). 

As  for  the  Jacobeans — well,  we  can  only  respect 
Henry  James,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  Jacobeans,  for 
having  retained  to  the  last  an  occasional  lucidity. 

BLAKE  THE  PILGRIM* 

HOW  far  was  William   Blake  a  visionary  in  the 
finest    sense    of    the   term — in    the   sense,  for 
example,  which  distinguishes  Isaiah  and  often  Shake- 
speare as  intense  dreamers  "on  things  to  come"  with 
their  utterance  of  "the  faculty  divine"  in  matchless 
music?      That  he  was  by  physical  inheritance  (as  he 
afterwards  recognised)  a  boyish  discoverer  of  angels  in 
every  tree,  and  in  all  simplicity  an  ecstatic  imaginer,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.    This  word  "visionary  "  has 
been  abused  by  moderns  in  an  age  of  hysterical  superla- 
tives more  perhaps  than  any  other  among  the  grandest 
categories  of  genius.     Creative  genius  is  contemporary 
with  all  time.      How  far  does  Blake  identify  himself 
with  such  creative  genius,  or  how  far  is  he  but  an 
interesting  creature  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  all 
barriers  seemed  magically  removed?     In  a  word,  how 
far  is  he  permanently  original?    The  word  "  visionary" 
is  now  constantly  applied   to  everyone  who  runs  off  the 
lines,  while  it  is  perpetually  extended  to  the  second-rate 
and  second-hand,  to  advertising  agents  as  well  as  to 
false  prophets.     Above  all  it  is  constantly  trumpeted 
forth  as  the  appanage  of  the  straitest  and  vaguest  sect 
of  social  reformers.     No  one  pretends  that  Blake  ranks 
merely  as  these,  yet  something  of  this  lurks  continually 
behind  the  modern  apotheosis  of  Blake.     Was  Wesley 
a  true  visionary  as  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and,  long 
before  him,  St.  Aug-ustine,  and  long  before  him,  Plato? 
Was  Bunyan?      Bunyan  was  the  English  puritan — a 
peculiar  species — as  pilgrim.     In  the  same  way,  with 
all  differences,  Blake  Seems  to  us  to  have  been,  in 
essence,  a  puritan  pilgrim  despite  (or  maybe  because  of) 
all  his  anti-puritan  reactions.     His  early  poems  have 
the  accents  of  hymns,  his  worship  of  a  distorted  beauty 
is  tinctured  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.      And  after  the 
same   manner,    Walt   Whitman's   anti-puritanism  is 
equally  puritan  by  inheritance.    The  meandering  mys- 
ticism  which   long  absorbed   the   self-centred  Blake, 
brought  up  in  a  puritan  home,  was  doubtless  largely  due 
to  the  later  influence  of  Swedenbore;.     But  his  congeni- 
tal puritanism  underlay  it  all.      Just  as  Bunyan  with 
dramatic  sincerity  allegorised  his  local,  inner,  spiritual 
(and  political)  consciousness — the  Christianity,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Conventicle — so  did  Blake    with  alien 
aspirations.    He  was  a  sort  of  transcendental  Hogarth, 
Bunyan  was  in  truth  a  puritan  pilgrim,  and  Blake  at 
root  was  the  same.       His  organisation,  dreamy  and 
abnormal,  had  little  outside  himself  in  it;  it  was  tinged 
by  prejudice  and  indignation — it  fed  on  nervous  break- 
downs.    Though  he  aspired  to  see  everything  in  Spino- 
zan  phrase,   "  sub  specie  eternitatis,"  it  was  mainly 
ever  himself  that  he  saw.    A  pilgrim  "through  nature 
to  eternity,"  as  he  fancied  himself  to  be,  he  remained  a 
pilgrim  to  the  fitful  world  of  his  own  whims.  Always 
he  was  the  wilful,  unyielding  puritan,  seldom,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  visionary  of  heaven.    Nor  was  he  the  initia- 
tor of  a  new  era.    He  never  really  knew  whither  he  was 
drifting  in  his  wavering  and  sometimes  peevish  inde- 
pendence, or  what  was  the  precise  shape  of  the  new 
"  Jerusalem  "  which  he  craved  for  the  redemption  of 
"England's  green  and  pleasant  land."      Devoid,  it 
would  appear,  of  strong  social  sympathies,    he  was 
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morbidly,  selfishly,  introspective,  and  though  sincere  in 
his  vehement  loves  and  hatreds,  he  gradually  grew  a 
pose  of  the  man  whose  disappointments  were  hallowed 
by  hysterical  translations  into  the  seventh  heaven. 
Ever  a  pilgrim' — a  sublimed  nomad — he  repeatedly 
tended  both  in  word,  outline,  and  temperament,  to 
spiritualise,  aestheticise,  or  caricature  his  own  hatreds 
or  affinities  under  the  name  and  sanction  of  the  invisible 
and  immortal.  He  was  the  most  anthropomorphic 
mystic  possible.  And  so  were  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries when  it  was  the  fashion  to  claim  genius  by 
protesting  against  conventions. 

Whatever  may  be  allowed  of  Blake  as  man,  artist, 
or  poet ;  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  ambitions  and 
rebellious  humility,  this  much  at  least  is  certain.  By 
practice  as  by  predisposition  he  did  protest  against  the 
prevalence  of  the  pretty-pretty,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  he  did  return  to  the  primitive.  He  did  net  do 
so,  as  many  suppose,  spontaneously,  but  with  painful 
and  shifting  effort  as  befits  a  pilgrim.  And  through  all 
his  contradictory  phases — incluiiiig  that  theoretically 
polygamous  one  indicated  by  his  halting  verses  begin- 
ning with  "In  a  wife  I  would  desire" — his  pilgrimage 
was  towards  the  primitive.  In  this  regard  at  any  rate 
he  might  be  termed  the  English  Rousseau.  That  is 
why  so  much  of  his  art,  the  inspiration  of  which  he 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo,  looks  more  like  a  gro- 
tesque straining  after  the  Fra  Angelico  whom  he  can 
hardly  have  ever  seen.  And  that  perhaps  is  why  a 
supercivilised  generation  finds  an  almost  bizarre  de- 
light in  his  effects.  Whatever  a  coterie  may  claim, 
however  we  may  admire  Blake's  rather  rare  appeal  to 
perfection,  he  is  an  acquired  taste.  Amid  much  ill- 
scanned  verbiage  and  a  sort  of  windy  Ossianism  he  has 
undoubtedly  left  living  poems  of  extreme  beauty,  ex- 
pressing his  childlike  joy  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — 
none  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  the  early  "  How 
sweet  T  roamed  from  field  to  field,"  which  is  fresh  as  a 
spring  flower.  Christ  to  him  was  a  fount  of  pleasure — 
"  The  Prince  of  Love"  : — 

"  He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow. 
He  led  me  through  his  garden  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow." 

And  his  strange  sense  of  animal  life,  as  of  vege- 
tqhlo.  shines  v^nderfnllv  vrvid  in  his  "Tv<rer,  tvirer 
burning  bright"  from  the  'Songs  of  Experience. '  But  as 
he  bewildered  himself  more  and  more  by  apocalvptic 
svmboHsm  he  becomes  almost  unbearable  in  his  Book 
of  Thel  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way  he  has  drawn 
some  unique  images  of  the  spiritual  world  which  en- 
romoassed  and  actually  oppressed  him.  But  for  all  his 
oride  in  outline  he  was  never  a  great  draughtsman,  still 
less  a  colourist  or  engraver,  and  even  in  his  highest 
flifrhts  there  is  constantlv  a  feeling  of  the  awkward  or 
erotesque.  He  strained  to  be  so  sublime  that  grace 
seemed  out  of  his  horizon,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fuli- 
ginous monotony  in  his  presentments — God,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Book  of  Job  figuring  very  much  as  the 
somewhat  Rodin-like  Job  himself.  As  for  his  philo- 
sophy, it  seems  a  curious  mixture  of  blurred  promptings, 
thoueh  by  flashes  it  bodies  forth  immutable  truths  which 
in  one  instance  the  enthusiastic  biographer  finds  cog- 
nate with  Mr.  Yeats's  "Great  Memory";  rather  an 
impotent  conclusion  surely.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  whole- 
hearted Blakeist,  who  reads  everything  into  his  hero, 
but  he  has  portrayed  Blake's  inner  and  outer  develop- 
ment with  a  faithful  abilitv  which  makes  his  work  a 
true  "  psychological  romance."  Moreover,  he  shows  a 
real  sense  of  humour,  which  gives  perspective  to  his 
nicture.  Blake  was  not  less  jealous,  resentful  or  in- 
tractable than  other  more  mundane  artists,  and  was 
very  angry  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  that  power- 
ful realist  very  sensibly  recommended  him  "to  work 
with  less  extravagance  and  more  simplicity,  and  to  cor- 
rect his  drawings."  Blake  was  very  liberal  with  advice, 
but  he  would  never  take  it,  as  he  soared — and  with  dis- 
interestedness-far above  the  earth.  Nor  was  he  grate- 
ful. Me  quarrelled  with  all  his  benefactors  including 
Maylev,  who  gave  him  a  home  but  was  despised  for 
his  patronising  "gentility."    Mr.  Gardner  has  thrown 
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savage  solitudes  into  the  beauty  that  delights  us  to-day.) 

SOME  WONDERS  OF  MATTER 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  MERCER.  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Tasmania.  Cloth  boards.    5s.  net. 

(  A  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  atom,  electrons  radium,  . 

etc..  which  are  so  much  discussed  to-day,  but  so  little  understood  by 

the  average  reader.) 

SOME  SOURCES  OF  HUMAN  HISTORY. 

By  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A. 
Illustrated.  Cloth  boards.    5s.  net. 

(Written  historv  is  but  one  of  our  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Geography,  archaeology,  law.  custom,  and  other  factors  must  all  be 

borne  in  mind.) 

THE  POEMS  OF  GILBERT  WHITE. 

With   a    Preface    by   Sir    Herbert   Warren,  K.C.V.O., 
D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford  University.      6s.  net. 
(Of  these  Australian  poems  and  their  Author.  Sir  Herbert  Warren 
writes  :  "  Happy  the  Country,  the  Empire,  which  has  such  prophets 
— and  listens  to  them.") 

HERBERT  TINGLE  :  AND  ESPECIALLY 
HIS  BOYHOOD. 

By  JOHN  R.  CLARK  HALL,  with  an  Introduction  by  H. 

M.  Burge,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford.    With  Map. 

Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(The  story  o'  a  delicate  boy  whose  education  was  accomplished 
mainly  by  games,  devised  by  himself.    A  book  for  educationalists.) 

The  Story  of  the  English  Towns. 

With  maps,  plans  &  illustrations.  Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

LEEDS.    By  J.  S.  FLETCHER,  Member  of  the  Yorkshire 

Archaeological  Society. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  K.  and  R.  E.  ROBERTS. 
SHEFFIELD.     By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 
WESTMINSTER.    By  H.  F.  WESTLAKE,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Custodian  and  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pioneers  of  Progress  :   'Men  of  Science. 

Edited  by  S.  CHAPMAN,  M.A.,  DSc,  F.R.S.  With  Por- 
trait. Paper  cover,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  2s.  net. 
JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  O.M.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,etc.  By  Professor  F.  O.  BOWER,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 
HERSCHEL.  By  the  Rev.  HECTOR  MACPHERSON, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S. E. 

For  Young  Folk. 

WHO  ARE  THE  CROMLYNS? 

By  E.  L.  HAVERFIELD,  Author  of  "  A  Brave  Endea- 
vour," etc.  5s.  net. 
(A  rollicking  story  depicting  a  large  number  of  young  people.) 

A  KIDNAPPED  PRINCE. 

By  HERBERT  HAYENS.  3s.  6d.  net. 

(The  scene  is  laid  in  the  South  Seas,  and  every  imaginable  adven- 
ture happens  to  the  boy  heroes.) 

VITA, 

By  AMY  GREY.  2s.  6d.  net. 

(Every  reader  will  fall  in  love  with  this  charming  little  girl.) 

A  NEST  OF  MALIGNANTS,  A  Story  of  tho  Civil  War. 
By  DOROTHEA  MOORE,  Author  of  "  My  Lady 
Bellamy,"  etc.  2s.  6d.  net. 

(A  rousing  story  of  C  harles  II.  rind  a  little  maid  with  a  foot  in  both 

camps  ) 

SOCIETY     FOR     PROMOTING     CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Centra]  Ollices — LON  DON  :  (i,  Sr.  Martin's  Place,  W.C.2. 
Book  shop— LONDON  :  64,  New  Bond  Street,  W.l. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 
Lists  Post  Free.  Inquiries  invited. 
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fresh  light  on  Blake's  early  association  with  the  minor 
blue-stocking"  Mrs.  Mathevv  and  her  husband,  and  he 
has  neglected  no  clue  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  this  spoiled  child  of  adversity.  But  we  need  not 
pursue  the  trodden  track  of  Blake's  career — from  the 
draper's  shop  to  the  academy  school,  from  the  teaching 
of  Basire  to  his  first  emergence  as  engraver  and  illus- 
trator— eventually  of  his  own  books,  nor  dwell  on  his 
happy  married  life  with  the  submissive  and  adoring 
daughter  of  the  market-gardener.  Though  so  remote 
from  the  little  world  which  is  called  great,  Blake  ever 
moved  with  worthy  independence  and  extreme  obstinacy 
in  the  greater  world  of  his  own  ideas.  He  was  in 
capricious  touch  with  all  the  turbid  movements 
of  his  time,  became  at  last  a  convert  to  Pitt, 
as  "  the  spiritual  form  guiding  Behemoth  "  (which, 
by  the  way,  gees  unmentioned  in  this  bio- 
graphy), and  ended  by  attracting  the  young  John 
Linnell  (also  a  Puritan)  and  his  brother-in-law  George 
Richmond.  But  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Gardner's  view 
that  Blake  was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  age ;  nor,  if  he 
was,  can  we  admire  much  of  that  very  earthly  city 
which  is  held  up  as  celestial.  "It  was,"  writes  Mr. 
Gardener,  "  by  Blake's  frank  proclamation  of  the  Ego 
that  he  anticipated  so  much  of  what  the  modern  apostles 
of  the  superman  have  made  us  all  familiar  with.  From 
fbsen's  'Doll's  House'  to  Nietzsche's  'Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra'  consciousness  in  the  Ego  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  means  to  libertv,  beauty  and  sove- 
reignty." But  consciousness  of  the  ego  is  as  old  as  the 
hills  and  the  neurotic  forms  of  it  in  modern  life  are  in 
truth  the  sequels,  not  of  Blake,  but  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Blake  was  not,  as  is  contended,  a  supreme 
master  of  expression,  for  he  stammers  in  art,  but  he 
was  a  very  odd,  a  very  English  type  of  transcendentalist 
— a  puritan  pilgrim. 

PUBLISHING  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

IT  is  a  common  fallacy  that  a  publisher's  life  is  one 
perfect  round  of  bliss,  attended  by  large  profits  and 
a  certain  amount  of  social  distinction  at  the  minimum 
of  risk.  Even  in  the  comparatively  "easy  "  days  be- 
fore the  war  publishing  ventures  were  of  a  verv 
speculative  nature,  demanding  considerable  capital  and 
promising  a  percentage  of  profit  which  in  almost  any 
other  business  enterprise  would  have  been  considered 
utterly  inadequate. 

The  last  decade  saw  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  nrice  of 
literature,  a  fall  that  is  now  reaping  bad  results — for 
the  publisher.  The  old  three-volume  novel  died  a 
natural  death,  and  its  single-volume  substitute  came 
into  vofrue.  To  some  extent  this  revolution  in  format 
and  price  was  justified.  Cheaper  paper,  printing,  and 
binding,  with  an  increased  circulation,  made  the 
change  commercially  sound. 

The  inauguration  of  the  popular  reprint,  both  in 
Taction  and  General  Literature,  whilst  beine  a  tremen- 
dous boon  to  the  public,  was  not  unprofitable  to  the 
publisher.  Tt  necessitated  increased  output,  increased 
floating  canital,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  minimised 
risk  and  yielded  a  quick,  though  small,  return.  At 
the  beginning  of  Tqi4  it  looked  as  though  Literature 
was  coming  into  its  own,  and  that  the  bookless  home 
would  soon  prove  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Cheap  production  rendered  one  great  benefit  to  the 
literary  world — it  permitted  a  publisher  to  take  risks 
with  the  work  of  the  younger  authors  in  the  hope  that 
the  future  might  vindicate  him. 

The  war  changed  all  that.  The  ever-increasing  costs 
mulcted  from  the  publisher  by  printers,  binders  and 
paper  merchants  were  inevitably  reflected  in  the  prices 
marked  on  the  book  wrappers.  The  hope  that  this 
might  prove  to  be  temporary  is  now  completely  shat- 
tered. Never  again  will  books  be  as  cheap  and  as 
plentiful  as  in  pre-war  days. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Publisher  is  in  a  quan- 
dary. Throughout  the  war  the  price  of  books  did  not 
increase  commensurately  with  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   The  majority  of  new  books  were  published  at 
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MERCHANTMEN- AT- ARMS 

By  DAVID  W.  BON'E.  With  54  illustrations  by 
MUIRHEAD  BONE.  "Letterpress  and  illustra- 
trations  combine  to  make  a  beautiful  record  of  a 
phase  of  war  whose  story  will  ever  remain  an  in- 
spiration to  future  voyagers."    Demy  4to.  25s.  net. 

THE  NAVY  IN  BATTLE 

By  ARTHUR  POLLEN.  A  New  Edition  with  a 
new  Introduction  by  the  Author.  The  first  and 
most  reasoned  account  of  the  facts  and  problems  of 
the  Naval  War.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SACRED  AND  PROFANE 
LOVE 

A  play  in  4  Acts  by  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  Uni- 
form with  'The  Title'  and  'Judith.'    Cr.  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

ENJOYING  LIFE 

And  other  LITERARY  REMAINS  of  W.  N.  P. 
BARBELLION,  Author  of  '  The  Journal  of  a  Dis- 
appointed Man.    Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ARGONAUT  AND 
JUGGERNAUT 

Poems  by  OS  BERT  SITWELL.    Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

FIRST  PLAYS 

By  A.  A.  MILNE.  "  Dialogues  of  delightful 
quality,  impeccable  in  taste  .  .  .  .Capital  reading." 
Second  Impression.    Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN 
ANY  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 

By  MAURICE  BARING.     With  5  illustrations  bv 
B.   T.    B.       "  Brilliant  description,    quaint  experi- 
ences, poems  and  parodies,  lessons  in  the  American 
tongue,   character  studies,   shrewd  observation." 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

WHAT  IS  MAN  ? 

And  Other  Essays  by  MARK  TWAIN. 

Cr.  8vo.    7s.  net. 

GENERAL  WM.  BOOTH 
ENTERS  INTO  HEAVEN 

And  other  Poems  by  NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LIND- 
SAY.     With  a  Preface  by  ROBERT  NICHOLS. 

Cr.  8vo.    5s.  net. 

TALES  OF  TALBOT  HOUSE 

The  History  of  a  great  achievement  and  a  Souvenir 
of  Poperinghe  and  Ypres,  bv  the  Rev.  P.  B.  CLAY- 
TON, M.C.,  F.S.A.  With  a  Foreword  bv  the 
EARL  OF  CAVAN.  "  This  is  a  book  to  warm  the 
heart  of  every  reader."  "  Of  all  canteens  actually 
in  touch  with  the  British  Front  the  one  most  imagi- 
natively conducted  and  most  deserving  of  renown." 
Second  Impression.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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a  loss.  Against  this,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
publisher  reaped  a  certain  increased  income  from  exist- 
ing stock  produced  under  pre-war  conditions.  Meta- 
phorically, he  made  on  the  swings  what  he  lost  on  the 
roundabouts.  No  longer  does  this  obtain.  Old  stocks 
are  exhauste'd,  and  new  editions  must  be  manufac- 
tured under  the  reigning  conditions,  and  these  condi- 
tions add  to  the  pre-war  costs,  anything  from  150  to 
200  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is  for  costs  to 
rise  and  not  fall.  The  popular  2s.  edition  actually 
shows  less  margin  of  profit  than  its  is.  predecessor. 

But  if  these  circumstances  affect  the  lower-priced 
books  considerably,  they  govern  the  issue  of  higher- 
priced  ones  to  a  greater  extent.  The  issue  of  seri- 
ous literature  has  always  been  an  extremely  hazardous 
business,  and  was  largely  mere  embroidery  to  a  Pub- 
lisher's catalogue.  It  has  never  paid,  and  never  will 
pay  until  education  has  reached  a  far  higher  level 
among  the  masses  than  at  present  obtains.  Many 
works  of  high  literary  value  that  were  issued  in  pre- 
war days  failed  to  find  a  circulation  of  more  than  1 ,000 
— 1,500  copies.  They  were  published  at  a  price  which 
yielded  nothing  beyond  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In- 
significant though  these  be  in  point  of  sales,  they  were 
nevertheless  the  cream  of  modern  English  Literature — 
the  few  things  that  were  worth  issuing  at  all,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  No  less  does  this  apply  to  de- 
partmental literature — Science,  Politics,  and  Philo- 
sophy. 

What  magic  panacea  is  there  for  the  present  crisis? 
To  increase  the  price  of  books  on  a  scale  corresponding 
to  the  cost  of  their  production  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  diminished  sales — since  the  serious  book-buy- 
ing public  is,  on  the  whole,  part  of  that  unhappy  com- 
munity who  have  lost  most  through  the  war. 

It  may  be  rather  painful  to  reflect  that  the  genuine 
book-lover  has  for  some  time  past  been  fed  by  the 
fiction-hunger  of  the  masses,  but  that  is  the  incontro- 
vertible truth.  The  "  problem  "  novel,  with  its  fifty 
thousand  circulation,  helped  to  make  the  issue  of  John 
Smith's  Pragrnatical  Essavs  possible. 

But  these  rich  harvests  in  fiction  are  becoming  things 
of  the  past.  Old  novelists  die,  and  young  ones  sup- 
plant them.  Among  the  considerable  army  of  young 
unknown  writers  are  the  half-dozen  great  novelists  of 
the  future.  Everything  conspires  to  render  them  "still- 
born." For  every  ten  manuscripts  by  unknown 
authors  that  were  accepted  for  publication  before  the 
war,  one  is  accepted  at  the  present  time,  and  that  one 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  the  wrong  one. 

The  growing  tendency  is  to  "  plump  "  for  the  author 
of  established  reputation  and  to  take  no  risks.  It  may 
be  a  bad  policy,  one  that  is  fatal  to  our  future  as  a  liter- 
ary nation,  but  what  alternative  is  there?  Costs  have 
not  only  mounted  up  with  increased  wages,  but  far 
beyond.  Wages  have  doubled,  but  printing  has 
trebled.  What  justification  there  may  be  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  those  trades  that  are  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  sale  of  books  for  their  maintenance  may  awaken 
soon  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  those  businesses  which 
trade  in  commodities  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
nation,  the  literary  world  has  its  limitations  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  and  those  limitations  are  already 
reached. 

Curtailed  production  might  prove  a  boon  in  many 
ways,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  such  curtailment  will 
inevitably  begin  with  the  less  profitable  ventures — in 
other  words,  the  books  that  really  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  things  remain  in  a  state  of  flux. 
No  solution  is  possible  until  the  Labour  situation  is 
clearer.  The  solution  may  lie  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion. Books  at  6s.  or  7s.  nd.  were  always  too  expen- 
sive for  a  large  section  of  the  public,  and  since  it  re- 
quired an  issue  of  at  least  10,000  of  the  popular  2s. 
edition  to  make  such  a  venture  practical,  hundreds  of 
books  thai  might  have  enjoyed  a  very  fair  sale  went 
into  obscurity.  Somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes may  be  a  price  which,  once  standardized,  might 
transform  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  publishing 
world  into  an  organised,  self-supporting  thing,  instead 

of  a  semi-philanthropic  society. 


George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd 

NEW  NOVELS. 

TWO  MEN  :  A  Romance  of  Sussex. 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT,  Author  of  "  Owd  Bob." 

Just  Out.    7s.  net. 

CHANGING  WINDS. 

By  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE.  Third  Impression    7s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Ervine  is  one  of  our  wisest  and  most  brilliant  young 
novelists." — Daily  News. 

FELICITY.      (A  first  n°ve'-)  Just  °ut- 

By  KATHERINE  HARRINGTON.  6s.  6d.  net. 

FETTERS. 

By  C.  S.  GOLDINGHAM.    7s.  net.  Just  Out. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  CHRISTENDOM. 

By  EVELYN  SHARP.  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TRIAL  STONE. 

By  JOHN  GOWER.  6s.  6d.  net. 

"  Brilliant.  .  .  A  sparkling  entertainment." — Daily  News. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  NOTORIOUS 
SIR  WILLIAM  HEANS. 

By  WILLIAM  HAY.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"Enthralling  ...  a  book  apart." — Morning  Post. 


SOME  WINCHESTER  LETTERS  OF 

LIONEL    JOHNSON.  7s.  6d.  net 

"  These  letters  are  radiant  with  love  ....  scarcely  Mere- 
dith himself  has  written  more  wisely  on  laughter  than  this 
schoolboy. " — Times. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  "HAMLET." 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON.  5s.  net. 

"  Here  is  the  careful  discerning  work  "of  a  mind  trained 
in  logical  argument  and  the  accurate  weighing  of  evidence." 
— Daily  Telegraph. 


MORE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
CHINESE. 

By  ARTHUR  D.  WALEY.  4s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Waley  is  a  far  greater  poet  than  many  who  now 
receive  more  notice  than  has  ever  this  quiet  scholar,  dis- 
tilling in  the  quietude  of  a  museum  new  honey  from 
blossoms  of  dust." — Observer. 

SCHOOLBOYS  AND  EXILES.  Poems. 

By  GODFREY  ELTON.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  delightful  little  book  of  verses." — ^Edinburgh  Evening 
News. 


THE  SALONICA  SIDESHOW. 

By  V.  J.  SELIGMAN,  Author  of  "  Macedonian  Musings." 
With  illustrations  and  Maps.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  His  second  book  is  more  amusing  and  also  more  in- 
structive than  his  first  was." — Spectator. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

By  VERNON  BARTLETT.  5s.  net  and  3s.  (id.  net. 

"  Lively  and  caustic  pen-portraits  of  personalities  ;  great 
and  small. — Times. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  1867-1914,  and 
THE  GERMAN  UNITY  MOVEMENT. 

By  W.  H.  DAWSON.  Two  vols.,  32s.  net. 

"  Gives  a  clear  and  fascinating  account  of  the  methods 
by  which  Bismarck  built  up  his  militarist  slate  .  .  .  Mr. 
Dawson's  hook  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  display  of  the 
forces  at  work." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  RUSSIA  : 

Studies  in  History,  Literature  und  Philosophy. 

Bj  THOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASARYK,  First  President  of 
the  ('/echo-Slovak  Republic.    Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul. 

Two  vols.,  32s.  net. 
"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  work  now  available  in  English 
that  will  give  so  accurate,  so  comprehensive,  so  balanced 
ami  full  a  revelation  of  the  discordant  elements  thai  led  to 

the   Russian   Revolution  of   1!)17."     Hugh  W'alpole  in  The 

Challenge. 

"  An  epoch-making  work."    Saturday  IxcvitH'. 
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But  little  can  be  done  at  this  juncture.  Costs  mount 
and  mount  with  every  passing-  week,  and  no  man  can 
say  what  Labour  will  demand  next.  Little  wonder  that 
the  perplexed  publisher  is  emulating  the  classic  Brer 
Rabbit  ! 

THE    DOVER  PATROL. 

The    Dover    Patrol,    1915 — 1917-      By    Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  Bacon.    Hutchinson.    34s.  net. 

THIS  notable  book  wavers  a  little  between  treatise 
and  narrative,  but  it  is  well  worth  reading  all  the 
same.  The  Dover  patrol,  as  Reginald  Bacon  points 
out,  established  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  discover 
contraband  or  enemy  subjects  trying  to  creep  back 
home,  proved  to  be  of  vastly  greater  importance  after 
the  Germans  had  seized  the  Belgian  coast.  It  then 
became  the  only  means  of  preventing  London  from 
being  subjected  to  privation,  if  not  to  starvation  itself, 
and  of  enabling  troopships  and  munitions  to  cross  to 
France.  the  tuture  of  the  Empire,  in  fact,  was  com- 
pressed within  the  neck  of  the  Channel  bottle.  So 
much  the  public  dimly  understood  at  the  time,  but  as 
month  succeeded  month,  and  one  merchantman  was 
torpedoed  here  and  another  there,  as  sea-coast  towns 
that  every  Cockney  knew  experienced  bombardment,  it 
was  inevitable  that  local  mayors  should  expostulate, 
and  the  stunt-hunting  press  get  busy.  A  hustler  went 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  Admiral  Bacon  was  informed  by 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. He  had  laboured,  and  Sir  Roger  Keyes 
entered  into  his  labours. 

A  certain  sense  of  grievance,  therefore,  animates  Sir 
Reginald  Bacon's  pages.  But  it  only  obtrudes  itself 
here  and  there,  for  instance,  in  a  tendency  to  belittle 
the  method  of  Admiral  Reyes's  attack  on  Zeebrugge. 
The  Commander  of  the  Dover  Patrol  is  concerned, 
rather,  with  the  vindication  of  the  long  and  patient 
labours  of  the  forces  under  him ;  their  invincible 
courage  and  astonishing  adaptability  to  the  emergencies 
of  warfare.  Happily  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
who  had  made  himself  a  seaman  by  study,  but  who  had 
no  real  vocation  for  the  mystery  of  the  waves.  Admiral 
Bacon's  idea  of  the  German  naval  mentality  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Mr.  Bennett  Copplestone.  "  Well,  in- 
deed, may  we  thank  our  fortunate  star,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  enemy  had  not  sufficient  sea  initiative  to 
probe  the  strength  of  our  offensive  blockade  of  his 
coast  and  fathom  the  weakness  of  the  forces  that  lay 
behind  to  guard  our  vital  interests  in  the  Channel." 
His  raids  were  never  serious  attempts  to  "  sink,  burn 
and  destroy,"  but  tip-and-run  affairs  for  purposes  of 
journalistic  sensation  and  with  one  eye  turned  round  on 
the  way  back  to  harbour.  Admiral  Bacon,  therefore, 
succeeded  in  hiding  from  them  his  disconcerting  short- 
age in  destroyers,  a  weakness  for  which  he  refrains 
from  blaming  the  Admiralty,  accounting  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Belgian  coast  a  matter  that  could  have  been 
foreseen  only  if  "  human  beings  had  been  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  inspired  prophecy."  It  may  be  so, 
though  German  writers  like  Bernhardi  made  precious 
little  concealment  of  the  designs  on  Antwerp.  But, 
being  what  they  were,  Admiral  Bacon  was  able  to  hold 
up  the  Germans,  though  their  destroyers  were  superior 
both  in  numbers  and  gun-power,  and,  by-and-by,  to 
establish  his  mine-barrage  for  their  considerable, 
though  not  complete,  discomfiture. 

Perpetual  experiment  in  the  smallest  details  is  an 
outstanding  feature  of  Admiral  Bacon's  administra- 
tion. The  Germans  bad  the  lead  of  us  in  the  more 
fliabolical  engines  of  warfare,  and  it  look  time  to  pro- 
duce a  really  satisfactory  mine.  In  the  same  spirit, 
disappointments  had  to  be  faced,  before  forty-five  miles 
of  moored  nets  barred  the  way  to  enemy  submarines. 
The  smoke-screens,  too,  failed  at  first  to  work  as  well- 
conducted  smoke-screens  should.  Admiral  Bacon  goes 
into  technicalities,  but  with  his  gifts  of  exposition  and 
his  simple  charts  landsmen  can  follow  him  to  edifica- 
tion. When  they  cross  over  with  him,  they  will  learn 
how  a  50-ton  gun  was  transported  to  the  Belgian  coast, 
and  hidden  under  some  imitative  farm  buildings  to 
answer  the  formidable  Tirpitz  battery.    And,    in  the 
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result,  the  Dover  Patrol  passed  120,000  merchantmen 
through  the  Narrows,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  i  per  cent,  by  mines,  and  one-thousandth 
part  of  1  per  cent,  by  night  raids;  while  over  5,600,000 
troops  crossed  the  Channel  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  How  many  joy-riding  politicians  and  journalists 
he  took  over  the  Admiral  does  not  say,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  passage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  detailing  of 
destroyers  for  that  superfluous  purpose. 

How  well  we  remember  the  rumours  of  the  fall  of 
Ostend  that  tore  through  London  on  Passchendaele 
day,  followed  by  the  news  that  General  Gough.  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  impossible  !  Admiral  Bacon 
reveals  a  fairly  open  secret  when  he  tells  us  that,  if  our 
advancing  forces  had  reached  Roulers,  16,000  men 
with  tanks  and  guns,  under  General  Rawlinson,  were 
to  have  been  thrown  across  to  join  hands  with  them. 
What  he  does  disclose  is  the  infinite  care  with  which 
the  expedition  was  planned ;  the  sloping  ways  con- 
structed to  enable  the  tanks  to  climb  the  sea-wall,  and 
the  pontoons  550  feet  long.  The  whole  operation  was 
to  have  taken  twenty  minutes.  Admiral  Bacon  is  evi- 
dently a  great  believer  in  landings  of  the  kind.  Before 
Passchendaele  he  urgved  that,  even  if  Roulers  was  not 
attained,  the  coast  should  be  seized  between  Middel- 
burg  and  Nieuport;  but  Marshal  Haig  said  nay.  The 
Admiral,  if  we  read  him  rightly,  actually  contemplated 
the  taking  and  holding  of  the  Belgian  seaboard  in  the 
event  of  the  land  warfare  ending  in  a  draw.  The 
verdict  of  history,  as  recorded  in  the  attempts  of  the 
two  Pitts  on  the  French  shores,  is  against  him ;  and 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  since  those  days  long- 
range  gunnery  and  the  concentration  of  troops  by  rail- 
way have  considerably  weakened  his  case.  These 
problems,  however,  are  now  relegated  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  studious,  whereas  the  feats  of  the  Dover 
Patrol,  which  he  has  told  so  admirably,  stand  for  our 
instant  and  eternal  gratitude. 

MUSIC  AND  PERSONALIA. 

Impressions  that  Remained  :  Memoirs  by  Ethel  Smyth. 
Two  vols.    Longmans.    28s.  net. 

MISS  ETHEL  SMYTH  is  a  lady  who  has  given 
many  proofs  of  her  untiring  energy,  and  of  the 
large  scope  and  copious  flow  of  her  ideas ;  and  now  she 
has  added  a  new  one,  a  voluminous  treatise  in  two 
thick  volumes  on  her  enthusiasms  and  emotions,  or  of 
such  of  them  as  still  remain  after  the  experiences  of  an 
unusually  busy  and  varied  youth. 

Of  the  earlier  part  we  can  say  little.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  a  nice  turn  for  observation,  an 
easy  style,  and  a  good  memory,  we  feel  that  much  of 
the  material  is  of  too  private  a  nature.  Many  authors 
have  made  ' '  copy  ' '  out  of  their  parents  and  the  rubs 
of  family  life,  but  the  pracioe  is  not  to  be  commended, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  listen  with  'patience  to  the  details 
of  abortive  love  affairs. 

It  is  when  the  author  goes  to  Germany  that  the  chief 
interest  in  the  book  begins.  By  her  own  personality 
alone,  for  her  introductions  were  not  impressive,  she 
became  intimate  with  all  the  leading  musicians,  and 
musical  ladies  of  Leipzig.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  great  Mendelssohn  tradition  was  not  yet  lost  at  the 
Conservatorium,  although  certainly  her  opinion  of  her 
teachers  was  of  the  slightest.  She  met  in  the  society 
she  enjoyed  musicians  like  Brahms,  Grieg,  Joachim, 
and  Frau  Schumann  on  familiar  terms,  and  very  vivid 
sketches  she  gives  of  most  of  them,  though  her  eyes 
are  never  blinded  to  their  delects  by  adoring  hero- 
worship.  Indeed,  the  men  musicians  of  Germany  in- 
curred her  disapproval  by  their  want  of  belief  in  the 
possibilities  of  women's  music.  Brahms  was  good 
enough  to  say  Once  of  lier  and  Fran  v.  1 1  erzogenber<4 , 
"  My  God,  children,  but  those  are  two  musical  women 
tucked  away  in  that  horrible  Leipzig";  but  this  fav- 
ourable opinion,  she  says,  "  in  no  way  adtled  to  my 
stature  or  llattced  mc  personally."  She  tells  an 
amiable  story  of  Grieg's  refusal  to  conduct  (for  a  large 
sum)  at  a  concert-  "  any  fool  can  conduct  his  own 
music,  hut  that's  no  reason  for  murdering  other 
people's" — and  of  Joachim  she  records  that  he  had 


never  realised  that  the  numbers  of  a  metronome  gave 
the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute,  a  want  of  observation 
which  amazed  Herzogenberg.  But  outside  these  trifl- 
ing stories,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  town  life  of 
Leipzig,  with  its  different  classes  of  society.  Here 
amid  all  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  she  re- 
ceived, she  saw  occasional  flashes  of  the  jealous  hatred 
of  England,  which  was  even  then  a  serious  undercur- 
rent in  German  minds.  But  she  loved  the  life  so 
entirely  that  she  returned  thither  again  and  again,  until 
her  circle  was  broken  up  by  death  and  estrangement. 
We  wish  that  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to  be  so  long 
dominated  by  German  music.  An  extensive  course  of 
imitation  is  more  apt  to  produce  pedants  than  musi- 
cians. As  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  lady  composers 
living,  we  should  like  to<  have  seen  her  art  more  entirely 
identified  with  the  land  of  her  birth.  We  still  remem- 
ber with  what  surprise  and  delight  we  learned  in  the 
early  'nineties  that  a  mass  to  be  performed  in  the 
Albert  Hall  was  the  work  of  a  young  English  lady. 
We  have  not  discovered  any  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance here;  indeed,  of  her  musical  achievements  we  hear 
little.  Her  struggles,  failures,  and  successes  are 
apparently  not  among  the  "impressions  that  remain," 
and  our  quarrel  with  the  book  is  that  so  much  of  it  is 
taken  up  with  questions  of  a  personal  kind,  which  can 
only  be  considered  matters  of  forgotten  gossip.  If 
this  record  were  in  any  way  an  "apologia,"  we  could 
understand  it ;  but  frankly  we  should  prefer  more 
about  music,  and  less  about  essentially  private  mat- 
ters. It  is  impossible  to  tell  such  stories  without  con- 
cealments at  certain  vital  points,  and  an  account  given 
by  one  who  is  not  only  a  narrator,  but  also  an  actor, 
makes  us  feel  instinctively  that  there  must  have  been 
another  story.  No  doubt,  Miss  Smyth  wishes  to  show 
that  she  carries  into  maturer  years  those  peculiarities 
which  often  made  her  an  enfant  terrible  in  her  youth, 
or,  as  she  more  romantically  puts  it,  "  the  stormy 
petrel  of  her  family."  Her  Irish  blood  laughs  reticence 
out  of  court.  "Marie  Bashkirtseff  concealed  nothing; 
why  should  I?"  Unfortunately,  she  cannot  succeed 
in  making  her  revelations  so  poignant  a  human  docu- 
ment, and  her  indulgence  in  such  a  profusion  of  per- 
sonal detail  ends  by  becoming  wearisome. 

Of  her  life  in  England  we  hear  less.  There  too  her 
personality  and  talents  took  her  into  excellent  company. 
Mrs.  Ewing,  the  Bensons,  and  the  Trevelyans  were 
among  her  intimates.  She  knew  and  greatly  admired 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  Of  her  later  work  we  hear 
nothing ;  the  book  does  not  go  so  far.  It  is  a  pity ; 
there  should  be  much  that  is  worth  the  telling.  For 
if  these  early  efforts  only  succeeded  in  gaining  a  succes 
d'estime  among  connoisseurs,  her  operas,  especially 
'  The  Bosun's  Mate,'  have  of  late  gained  the  ear  of  the 
public;  and  as  Hildebrand  the  sculptor,  in  a  rare 
moment  of  truthful  intuition,  said  to  her,  "  The  judg- 
ment of  the  man  in  the  street  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
criticism  which  is  of  value  to  the  artist,"  or,  we  may 
add,  the  only  guarantee  that  an  artisj:  like  Miss  Smyth 
is  coming  into  any  lasting  reward  for  her  unwearying 
devotion  to  the  highest  kind  of  music. 

RELIGIO  M1LITIS. 
Tlu'  Army  and  Religion.     Macmillan.    6s.  net. 

THIS  depressing  Report  on  a  mass  of  evidence  col- 
lected by  a  large  Committee  of  various  denomina- 
tions, has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Cairns,  the  eminent 
Aberdeen  Professor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  contri- 
buting a  preface.  In  connexion  w  ith  the  National  Mis- 
sion of  i<)i6,  a  quantity  of  information  was  obtained 
Iron)  chaplains,  but  the  present  Report  is  based  on  the 
testimony  also  of  combatants,  nurses  and  hut  workers. 
The  results  are  strikingly  coincident,  revealing  a  "  dis- 
astrous situation  .  .  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view  grave  in  the  extreme,  brooking  no  delay."  Its 
significance  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  soldiers'  re- 
ligion is  civilians'  religion,  the  agony,  and  still  more 
the  dull  monotony  of  war,  only  bringing  out  in  men 
what  was  there  already.  The  most  surprising  thing  in 
the  consensus  of  observers  as  to  the  general  ignorance 
described  as  abysmal,   appalling,   amazing — of  the 
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simplest  elements  of  Christianity.  Of  course,  the 
popular  idea  that  soldiers  are  for  ever  eagerly  canvass- 
ing- round  camp-fires  problems  of  life  and  eternity,  is  a 
delusion.  A  number  of  witnesses  say,  "  The  men  are 
not  thinking  at  all.  Army  life  deadens  feeling-  and 
kills  thought,  concentrating  attention  on  the  body  and 
the  needs  of  the  moment."  Their  letters  are  uninter- 
esting; their  games  childish.  "  Soldiers,"  says  an 
Engineer,  "  are  fatalists;  otherwise  they  would  be  mad- 
men." But  underneath  all  this  they  are  just  English- 
men and  Scotsmen — the  enquiry  did  not  extend  to  Ire- 
land or  Wales.  And  if  the  Army  is  non-Christian,  so 
must  also  the  nation  be.  Our  fighting  men  were  the 
nation  in  arms. 

What  is  described  in  these  pages  is  not  hostility  to 
religion,  nor'  any  widespread  objection  to  particular 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  just  blank  indifference. 
Jesus  Christ,  though  considered  rather  a  womanish 
character,  "  a  trifle  soft,"  is  thought  of  without  disre- 
spect. God  the  Father  is  either  forgotten,  or  bitterly 
reproached,  or  regarded  as  Mr.  Wells's  finite  and 
rather  helpless  Deity.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  never  been 
heard  of.  The  Cross,  though  like  Cyrenian  Simon,  he 
bears  it,  means  nothing  to  the  average  man.  "  They 
have  not  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  Christianity  is  all 
about."  "  They  perceive  no  connexion  between  the 
tenderness  and  self-denial  they  often  show  and  the 
Christian  religion."  A  Highland  officer  said  that  in 
hi>  regiment  "  there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  sem- 
blance of  any  Christian  doctrine,  no  hint  of  any  con- 
ception of  sin,  or  of  life  as  a  tainted  thing  crying  for 
purification."  Such  is  the  general  testimony;  yet  on 
the  other  side  an  experienced  hut-worker  remarks, 
"The  power  and  attraction  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  arrest  and  hold  and  win  its  way  in  the  very  noisiest 
crowd  have  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again." 
But  then  the  dense  pall  of  blind  material  forces  closes 
in  again  on  glimmering  ideals,  the  roar  of  cannon 
drowns  the  still,  small  voice,  and  the  high  explosive 
which  blows  a  comrade  to  atoms  or  wrecks  a  wayside 
Calvary  shatters  the  dim  belief  in  immortality  or  re- 
surrection. 

A  much  brighter  side  of  the  picture  comes  out  in  the 
glowing  testimony  of  one  observer  after  another  to 
virtues  "  which  make  our  home  peaceful  civilian  loyal- 
ties look  mean."  "  Beneath  grumbling  and  foul  lan- 
guage lie  deep  spiritual  springs,  whence  issue  astonish- 
ing cheerfulness,  patience,  sincerity,  comradeship, 
humility,  and  willingness  to  suffer  and  to  die."  Our 
fighting  men  in  these  respects  have  raised  the  standard 
of  the  whole  nation.  Nor  can  such  soldierly  virtues  be 
disparaged  as  merely  pagan  or  Islamic- — though  in  their 
belief  in  salvation  by  death  in  battle  officers  and  men 
are  truly  Mahometan.  After  all,  nineteen  Christian 
centuries  lie  behind  Vpres  and  Vimy  Ridge.'  The 
seeming  triumph  of  Pelagianism,  in  the  proof  that  men 
can  do  noble  things  without  religion,  is  also  gravely 
challenged  by  the  almost  universal  tolerance  of  dark 
sins,  coupled  with  the  association  of  sacred  names  with 
incredibly  obscene  profanities  of  song  and  speech. 
What  comes  out  very  clearly  in  these  pages  is  the 
almost  total  aberration  of  the  soldier  from  any  form  of 
organised  religion.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Church  01 
the  other  denominations  for  this  alienation,  which  be- 
gins at  the  age  of  puberty  or  for  the  astonishing  ignor- 
ance of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  Christianity  here 
spoken  of.  But  it  not  so  easy  to  lay  a  finger  on  the 
remedy.  The  assertion  that  the  fighting  man  demands 
on  his  return  a  rejuvenated  Creed,  a  new  modelled 
Church,  a  reformed  liturgy,  does  not  tally  with  experi- 
ence. The  average  returned  Tommy  wants  none  of 
these  things,  old  or  new.  He  is  preoccupied  with 
Labour  politics,  and  only  anxious  to  get  his  allotment 
in  the  earthly  paradise  promised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
His  great  complaint  against  the  Church  is  that  she 
thinks  so  much  about  another  world. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  writes  a  highly  competent 
observer  from  one  of  the  great  base  camps,  "  has  van- 
ished imperceptibly  like  morning  mist."  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  the  manhood  of  the  nation  when 
the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord"  play  so 
feeble  a  part  in  the  rearing  of  its  boyhood  ?  Dr.  Cairn* 
devotes  a  chapter  to  educational  methods,  but  does  not 
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touch  the  real  point.  As  the  result  shows,  the  religious 
training-  given  in  our  schools,  whether  elementary  or 
public,  is  a  complete  failure.  Liberalism  has  always 
frowned  on  definite  religious  education.  A  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  said 
onoe  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  the  clergy  had  to  do 
with  education.  "Church  schools,"  he  insisted,  "ought 
long  ago  to  have  disappeared,  and  been  superseded 
by  a  healthy  rational  system.  We  cannot,  at  present,  get 
rid  of  them,  but  we  can  keep  them  in  check  and  under 
control."  This  has  always  been  the  policy  of  his 
party.  The  Church  retains  a  certain  number  of  the 
schools  built  by  her,  but  is  jealously  circumscribed  in 
her  contact  with  the  children.  The  Council  schools 
teach  an  attenuated  Christianity  mechanically  and  per- 
functorily. But  there  is  a  further  cause  for  the  de- 
Christianization  of  army  and  of  nation.  Ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  eagerly  flattering  the  rising  sun  of  de- 
mocracy, nervous  lest  the  Church  should  be  left  behind. 
But  religion  cannot  thrive  amid  pluto-democratic  insti- 
tutions, which  eliminate  from  life,  divested  of  glory 
and  splendour,  all  awe  and  mystery,  and  banish  au- 
thority and  obedience  as  "  non-ethical."  In  a  ma- 
jority-governed State  there  may  possibly  be  public 
spirit,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  devout  allegi- 
ance to  a  Person  and  King,  which  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  Further,  there  is  a  good  deal  said  in  these 
pages  about  democratizing  the  Church;  but  if  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  hierarchic  monarchy, 
in  which  all  commission  is  "  apostolic,"  it  must  be 
treason  in  such  as  believe  this  to  talk  about  revolutioniz- 
ing its  Divine  constitution.  Christian  Socialist  bishops 
and  professors  need  to  clear  their  minds  of  cant.  A 


large  part  of  the  present  ably-edited  volume  is  devoted 
to  homiletic  exhortations  to  the  better  realisation  and 
practice  of  Christianity.  But  vague  hortatory  phrases 
have  little  effect.  Religion  no  longer  speaks  in  au- 
thoritative and  compelling  tones  of  majesty,  nor  till  it 
knows  its  own  mind,  will  the  modern  secular  and  ma 
terialistic  world  listen  to  it.  A  great  movement,  or  .1 
great  prophet,  is  wanted.     Exoriare  aliquis. 

PICKLES  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Sunny  Ducrow.  By  Henry  St.  John  Cooper.  Sampson 
Low.    6s.  net. 

HER  invincible  gaiety  caused  her  to  be  known  as 
Sunny  "  when  she  worked  in  a  pickle  factory  in 
the  East  End,  and  the  name  clung  to  her  when,  aban- 
doning her  useful,  if  lowly,  occupation  of  sticking  labels 
on  pickle  jars,  she  suddenly  became  a  famous  actress  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  Miss  Ducrow,  who,  almost 
before  the  aroma  of  vinegar  has  left  her,  is  courted  by 
a  Viscount  and  kissed  by  a  Duchess,  is  decidedly  a 
creature  far  "  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food."  She  is  as  eager  to  save  the  souls  of 
chorus  girls  by  a  timely  interference  with  their  private 
'nffairs  as  she  is  to  improve  her  own  mind  by  struggling 
with  French  verbs  and  Latin  declensions.  Her  crown- 
ing achievement,  having  become  a  sleeping  partner  in 
the  firm  of  pickle  manufacturers,  whose  service  she  left 
for  the  stage,  is  to  transfer  the  prosperous  business  to 
an  industrial  village,  upon  which — what  more  appro- 
priate?— the  name  of  "  Sunny ville  "  is  bestowed.  This 
is  not  a  study  of  character,  but  a  riot  of  sentimentality. 
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